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INVESTIGATION  OF   LABOR  TROUBLES  IN   MISSOURI, 
ARKANSAS,  KANSAS,  TEXAS,  AND  ILLINOIS. 


March  3,  1887.— Ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Ctjbtin,  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Existing  Labor  Troubles, 
submitted  the  following 

REPORT: 

The  resolution  of  tjje  JSouse  of  April  12, 1886,  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  com^itffte,  is- as  follows: 

Besolved,  That  a  select  committee,  to  consist  of  seyen  members,  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  to  investigate  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  disturbed  condition  now  existing 
between  the  railway  corporations  engaged  in  carrying  on  interstate  commerce  and 
their  employes  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  Said 
committee  shall  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  examine  witnesses  under 
oath,  sit  during  the  sessions  of  the  House,  and  may  visit  or  send  a  subcommittee  to 
sucti  places  in  such  States  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  facilitate  such  investiga- 
tion. It  shall  report  to  the  House  during  the  present  session,  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  it  may  deem  proper  to  make;  and  the  expense  incurred,  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  $3,000,  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  upon  vouchers 
certified  by  the  chairman  and  one  member  of  the  committee. 

On  April  15, 1886,  the  Speaker  announced  the  following-named  mem- 
bers as  the  select  committee  authorized  by  the  resolution  adopted  April 
12, 1886: 

A,  G.  CUETIN,  of  Pennsylvania;  J.  N.  BXJRNBS,  of  Missouri;  W.  H. 
Ceain,  of  Texas;  J.  H.  Ottthwaitb,  of  Ohio;  J.  W.  Stewart,  of 
Vermont;  A.  X.  Paee:ee,  of  New  York ;  and  James  Buchanan,  of 
New  Jersey. 

And. by  resolution  of  the  House,  August  5, 1886,  the  powers  of  the 
committee  were  enlarged  wiJh  permission  to  sit  during  the  recess,  and 
time  extended  to  report  at  this  session. 

HISTORY   OF   THE   STETKE. 

To  comprehend  clearly  the  great  railroad  strike  of  1886  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railway,  including  its  leased  and  operated  lines,  known  as 
the  Southwest,  or  Gould,  System,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
strike  on  the  same  system  the  year  previous. 

The  strike  was  inaugurated  March  9, 1885,  by  the  shopmen  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  and  it  was 
in  its  last  stages  participated  in  by  a  limited  number  of  trackmen. 

One  cause  of  the  strike,  as  alleged  by  the  employes,  and  not  specially 
denied  by  the  railway  oflacials,  was  the  repeated  reduction  of  the  wages 
of  the  former,  bringing  the  earnings  of  the  men  below  those  received 
for  similar  work  on  other  lines  in  the  States  above  named.  In  justifica- 
tion of  their  resistance  to  these  reductions  the  employes  cited,  amongst 
other  grievances,  the  recently  published  annual  financial  statement  of 
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the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  system,  showing  greatly  increased 
earnings  over  previous  years. 

The  first  order  reducing  wages  was  posted  in  the  shops  about  the  1st 
day  of  September,  1884,  and  was  followed  by  similar  notices  in  October, 
1884,  and  February,  1885.  The  reduction  of  October  was  10  per  cent., 
and  that  of  February  was  5  per  cent. 

No  labor  union  organized  the  strike,  but  on  Saturday,  March  7,  1885, 
at  3.20  p.  m.,  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  at  a  given  sigual,  the  shopmen  laid  down 
their  tools  and  walked  out  of  the  shops  in,  a  body  and  proceeded  to 
Smith's  Hall  and  organized  a  secret  meeting. 

That  the. strike  was  prearranged  seems  probable,  for  about  the  same 
hour  the  shopmen  went  out  at  Atchison,  Parsons,  Kans.;  Palestine, 
Denison,  Fort  Worth,*and  Dallas,  Tex. ;  and  on  March  9  at  Kansas 
City  and  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  though  at  the  two  latter  places  work  in  the 
shops  was  at  no  time  entirely  suspended. 

Maj.  O.  Kotchtitzky,  commissioner  of  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics 
and  inspector  of  Missouri,  who  had  been  sent  by  Governor  Marmaduke 
to  Sedalia,  in  his  special  report,  of  March  19, 1885,  to  the  governor,  de- 
scribes the  strike  in  the  following  language: 

The  strike  of  the  shopmen  in  the  employment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  sys- 
tem in  Missonri,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  commencing  on  Monday,  March  9,  18ri5,  was  not 
an  impulsive  onthiirst  of  dissatisfied  employes,  but  it  was  an  action  decided  upon 
after  full  deliberation  and  consideration  of  every  point.  The  grievances  qf  the  em- 
ployes were  based  upon  repeated  reduction  of  wages  and  shortening  of  time  in  the 
shops  of  said  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  and  leased  lines  operated  by  it,  bringing  the 
wages  of  the  employes  below  the  wages  by  other  lines  in  this  State  and  in  Kansas  and 
Texas. 

The  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  was  intensified  by  the  publication  of  the  financial 
statement  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  its 
directory,  showing  a  large  earning  for  the  road,  but  neglecting  to  show  the  deficiency 
in  the  earnings  of  its  leased  and  other  lines  operated  by  it ;  and  when,  on  February  9, 
a  notice  was  posted  in  the  shops  that  another  reduction  would  take  place,  dating 
ftom  March  1,  the  employes  determined  to  quit. 

Thi)3  has  been,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  first  strike  that  has  ever  been  made  where  the 
strikers  were  thoroughly  and  systematically  organized,  and  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  organization.  Every  movement  was  ilireoted 
by  the  exeontive  committee,  and  a  perfect  police  system  maintained,  under  which  the 
property  of  the  railroad  company  and  private  individuals  was  fully  protected. 

After  going  out  the  employ^  strikers  formed  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion and  prepared  a  statement  of-grievances,  which  they  forwarded  to 
Mr.  H.  M,  Hoxie,  at  that  time  third  vice  president  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific JBaiiway  Company,  having  his^filce  afSaint  Louis.  Their  demand 
was, for  the  restoration  of  the  previous  fall's  wages,  when  the  best  me- 
chanics received  $2.75  and  the  next  best  $2.50  per  diem.  It  was  fur- 
ther claimed  that  "in  the  reductions  since  then  the  men  have  suffered 
both  as  to  cuts  in  time  and  amount  of  wages,  aggregating  in  all  from 
10  to  15  per  cent.  Part  of  the  time  they  were  allowed  to  work  only  five 
days  in  a  week  at  nine  hours  a  day.  At  other  times  they  were  cut  so 
that  they  could  not  work  more  than  three  or  four  days.  To  this  demand 
no  response  was  given. 

The  strike  became  general  on  Monday,  March  9,  at  all  points  through- 
out the  Southwestern  system,  and  in  many  places  the  men  had  the  active 
sympathy  of  the  citizens. 

^  All  freight  trafllc  was  immediately  suspended,  and  only  passenger 
trains  permitted  to  move.  No  specific  acts  of  violence  were  resorted 
to,  and  there  was  no  particular  destruction  of  the  property,  the  strikers 
having  appointed  a  special  police  force  from  their  own  men  to  prevent 
it.  On  the  same  day  the  mayor  of  Sedalia,  at  the  request  of  Division 
Superintendent  Hagan,  had  sworn  in  50  or  60  railroad  employes  as  po- 
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licemen  for  the  protection  of  the  companies'  property,  and  to  assist  in  the 
resumption  of  the  trafftcof  the  road.  Adjutant-General  Jamison  was  or- 
dered by  the  governor  of  Missouri  to  Sedailla  to  Investigate  the  state  of 
affairs  and  report.  The  same  night,  by  order  of  the  governor.  Col.  E.  D. 
Meier,  commanding  the  First  Eegiment,  National  Guards  of  Missouri,  at 
Saint  Louis,  proceeded  to  Sedalia  with  his  regiment.  By  the  governor's 
command,  howevtr,  the  troops  were  halted,  and  went  into  camp  atOen- 
tertown,  a  small  village  about  45  miles  east  of  Sedalia,  to  await  further 
orders. 

On  the  morning  of  March  10,  Governor  Marmaduke  telegraphed  what 
was  termed  an  ultimatum  to  Adjutent-General  Jamison.  Upon  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  at  Sedalia,  the  strikers  assembled  in  their  hall  and  adopted 
the  following  resolution : 

Besolved,  That  the  employes  at  this  point  use  no  forcible  means  to  detain  railroad 
tTa6Bc  until  Saturday  noon  next, provided  that  General  Jamison  and  Governor  Mar- 
maduke otter  their  mediation  in  the  settlement  of  our  grievances  and  report  to  the 
employes  at  this  point  the  result  of  their  mediation.  Ultimately  a  committee  of  cit- 
izens and  strikers  were  appointed  to  go  to  Jefferson  City  and  confer  with  the  gov- 
ernor upon  the  situation  at  Sedalia. 

On  the  12th,  Division  Superintendent  Hagan  issued  an  order  forbid- 
ding trespassing  upon  the  railroad  companies'  property.  This  order  was 
very  generally  obeyed. 

In  the  mean  time  the  railroad  ofQcials  appear  to  have  made  reasonable 
efforts  to  move  accumulated  freight — about  1,500  cars — but  without  suc- 
cess. No  physical  force  was  resorted  to  on  the  part  of  the  strikers,  but 
when  an  engine  was  lired  up  and  attached  to  a  train  tne  engineer  was 
approached  with  an  appeal,  such  as  the  following:  "For  the  sake  of 
your  family  ^nd  ours,  don't  take  out  that  engine."  The  appeal  was 
generally  eftective,  and  when  so,  the  engine  was  returned  to  the  round; 
house.  Mayor  lilckman,  of  Sedalia,  was  again  appealed  to  for  assistance 
by  the  division  superintendent  fo  enable  him  to  move  freight  trains  In 
and  oat  of  Sedalia  yard.  During  the  day,  March  12,  a  meeting  of  citi- 
zens and  strikers  was  held  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  committees  re- 
turned from  Jefferson  City,  which  resulted  In  adopting  a  resolution,  In 
substance,  tha,t  a  contract  be  drawn  up  between  the  proper  oflcers  of 
the  system  and  the  executive  committee  of  the  railroad  employes,  to 
the  effect  that  the  company  should  reinstate  all  employes  at  the  wages 
paid  tbem  at  the  time  they  ceased  to  work,  and  that  on  and  after  April 
1, 1885,  all  employes  should  receive  the  same  wages,  per  day,  paid  them 
during  the  month  of  September,  and  that  no  reduction  in  wages  should 
be  made  for  one  year  from  the  dat^  of  contract,  and  no  employ^  should 
be  discharged  in  consequence  of  taking  part  in  the  strike,  and  that  one 
and  one-half  time  should  be  paid  for  all  overtime. 

This  led  to  a  conference  of  State  aild  railroad  officials,  at  the  general 
office  of  the  latter,  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  Suijd^y,  March  15, 1885,  and 
after  a  full  consideration  of  the  object  of  the  conference  the  following 
agreement  was  arrived  at : 

[The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  leased  and  operated  lines,  and  Texas  Pacific 
Railway  Company. — Circular.] 

Office  op  Fjkst  Vice-Pkesidbnt, 

Saint  Louis,  March  15,  188.5. 

The  following  suggestions  have  been  presented  to  the  undersigned  as  a  solution  of 
the  difficulties  at  present  im  peding  the  operation  of  these  railroads : 

"  To  Captain  B.  S.  Hayes,  first  vice-president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  Company  and  associated  roads : 
"Whereas,  on  account  of  the  strike  among  certain  of  the  employes  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  Company  in  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  resulting  in  the  stop- 
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page  and  cessation  of  all  freight  traffic  over  said  company's  lines  in  said  States,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  business  interests  and  rights  of  the  people  of  said  States,  and  the 
continuance  of -which  endangers  the  public  peace  and  the  safety  of  the  company's 
property;  and 

"  Whereas  the  undersigned,  representing  the  two  States  named  above,  respectively, 
anxious  to  restore  harmonious  relations  between  the  said  company  and  its  said  em- 
ployfe,  and  to  resti're  to  the  public  the  unobstraoted  use  of  said  lines  of  railroad,  do 
recommend  and  request  said  company  to  restore  to  its  striljing  employes  in  Missouri 
and  Kansas  the  same  wages  paid  them  in  September,  1884,  including  one  and  one-half 
price  for  extra  time  worked ;  and  to  restore  all  said  striking  employes  to  their  several 
employments  without  prejudice  to  them  on  account  of  said  strike. 

"Believing  that  the  foregoing  will  constitute  a  just  and  fair  settlement,  we  recom- 
mend their  acceptance  by  the  striking  employes  as  well  as  by  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  Company. 

"Dated  Saint  Louis,  M<^,  March  15, 1885. 

"John  A.  Martin,  Governor  of  Kansas. 
"John  S.  Mabmaduke,  Governor  of  Missouri. 

"L.  L.  Turner,  Almerin  Gillett,  James  Humphrey,  Railroad  Com- 
missioners of  Kansas.  '  jj|j||(]|;     .^)|g| 
"Geo.  C.  Pratt,  Jambs  Harding,  W.  G.  Downing,  Railroad^Com- 

missioners  of  Missouri. 
"B.  G.  BoojiTE,  Attorney-General  of  Missouri. 
"  J.  C.  Jamison,  Adjutant-Geneial. 

"  Oscar  Kochtitzky,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspection.'' 
With  a  desire  to  concur  with  the  recommendations  expressed  above  by  State  offi- 
cials, and  to  open  the  usual  avenues  of  commerce,  and  with  a  spirit  of  amity  and  har- 
mony towards  the  employ^j  of  these  companies : 

This  is  to  give  notice  that  the  rates  of  wages  and  terms  abovespecified  will  go  into  • 
effect  on  Monday  morning,  March  16th  instant,  and  be  in  elfect  from  and  after 'that 
date. 

.Hereafter  said  rates  will  not  be  changed  except  after  thirty  days'  notice  thereof, 
given  in  the  usual  way. 

E.  S.  HATES, 

Mrst  Vice-President. 

Office  of  Third  Vice-President, 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  March  15,  1885. 
Heads  of  departments  to  which  the  above  applies  will  act  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  ot  the  above  circular. 

H.  M.  HOXIE, 

Third  Vice-President. 
The  following  telegram  was  also  sent : 

A.  M.  Hager,  ^^'"^  ^''^'^'  ^«-'  -^'"•"^  16. 

Superintendent,  SedaJia,  Mo.  : 

«n^\!/«+^'?^'fl?^-^^^*^'"*^^  restoring  wages  and  fully  complying  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  State  officials  was  issued  m  entire  good  faith,  without  Iny  intention  of  takine 
any  advantage  of  trivial  circumstances  to  thwart  tie  purposes  expresseZn  the  cir! 
cnlar  Our  attorneys  advise  me  that  it  is  a  binding  contract  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany toward  their  employes  and  our  further  engagSme,nt  of  good  faith  with  the  Meh- 
TlVemTde  ''  "'^'"^^  onsidVmore  binling  than  aTy  other  tf  at 

H.  M.  HOXIE, 
.  ,       ,  „  „  Third  Vice-President. 

Approved  and  fully  concurred  in. 

E.  S.  HAYES, 

First  Vice-President. 

At  10  o'clock  p.  m.,  March  16, 1885,  the  executive  committee  at  Sp 

points  on  the  Southwest  system.    Throughout  the  entire  time  the  strike 
was  conducted  m  the  most  orderly  manner  and  the  final  settrement 
though  an  apparent  victory  for  the  striking  employes,  was  in  no  Tense 
unfair  or  unjust  to  the  railroad  company.  i-    ^     ;  »'d,s  m  no  sense 

As  an  incident  of  the  strike  of  March,  1885,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Eailway  and  its  leased  and  operated  lines,  and'to  iUustrateTts^ntiSe 
relation  as  a  precursor  leading  to  the  great  strike  on  the  same  sySm 
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in  1886,  it  became  necessary  to  allude  briefly  to  tlie  condition  of  affairs 
on  the  Wabash,  Saint  Louis  and  Pacific  Railroad.  During  the  strikes 
of  1886  there  was  a  general  reduction  of  the  force  of  shopmen  on  this 
road,  which  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  appointed  by 
the  United  States  district  court,  and  was  under  the  general  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  A.  A.  Talmage.  The  force  of  employes  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  number,  resulting  practically  in  what  is  known  as  a  lock- 
out. It  was  alleged  that  this  lock-out  was  because  of  the  employes'  con- 
nection with  the  order  of  Knights  of  Labor,  and  their  active  sympathy 
with  the  striking  employes  ou  the  iMissouri  Pacific  system.  The  Knights 
of  Labor  appointed  delegates  from  all  poiiits  on  the  Southwestern  sys- 
tem to  meet  in  convention  at  Parsons,  Kans.,  ou  July  25,  1885,  whose 
deliberations  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  : 

That  we  appeal  to  the  govoiuors  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  to  in- 
sist that  the  troubles  now  existing  on  the  Wabash  Kailroad  be  adjusted  imnlediately, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  coniinittee  by  the  United  States  couit,  to  treat  with  the  ar- 
bitration committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

The  result  of  this  resolution  was  that  Governor  Marmaduke  had  an 
interview  wkh  Mr.  Talmage,  who  refused  to  meet  the  representatives 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

The  national  executive  board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  thereupon 
convened  at  the  city  of  Saint  Louis,  Thursday,  August  13,  to  consider 
the  situation.  This  committee  was  met  by  delegations  from  both  the 
Wabash  and  the  Southwest  system,  and  telegrams  weresent  to  Mr.  Tal- 
mage asking  him  to  meet  the  Knights  of  Labor  for  discussion. 

On  the  15th  Mr.  Talmage  responded  in  a  dispatch  from  Decatur,  111., 
in  which  he  stated — 

That  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  meet  the  Knights  of  Labor  for  a  discussion, 
friendly  or  otherwise.  The  employes  of  the  company  wore  attending  to  their  duties, 
and  he  was  not  aware  of  any  dissatisfabtion  among  them.  If  there  was,  the  heads  of 
departments  were  competent  to  deal  with  themi.  He  had  not  taken  sides  for  or  against 
the  Knights  of  Labor  or  any  other  organization,  political  or  religious,  nor  was  he 
aware  that  any  officer  of  the  company  had  done  so;  if  they  had,  it  was  without  his 
consent  or  authority. 

Thereupon  the  following  circular  letter  was  sent  to  the  local  assem- 
blies of  Knights  of  Labor  at  Moberly,  Mo.,  Decatur,  and  Springfield, 
111.,  and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. : 

The  general  executive  board  have  endeavored  to  have  a  conference  with  Mr.  A.  A. 
Talmage,  general  manager  of  the  Wabash  Railroad  Company,  who  refused  to  meet 
them,  claiming  he  could  see  no  reason  why  such  conference  is  needed,  yet  the  board 
is  cognizant  that  the  company  is  striking  a  blow  at  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Now, 
therefore,  the  general  executive  board  commands  all  Knights  of  Labor  in  the  em'ploy 
of  the  Wabash  system,  at  all  points  to  quit  work  on  Tuesday,  August  18,  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  and  remain  out  until  further  orders  from  the  general  executive  board. 

By  order  of  the  general  executive  board. 

FREDERICK  TURNER, 
G.  S.  S.  and  Secretary  General  Executive  Board. 

On  the  18fch,  at  a  convention  of  the  three  committees,  the  national  executive  board, 
and  the  executive  committees  for  the  Wabash  and  for  the  Southwestern  system,  pro- 
mulgated the  following : 

Whereas  the  Wabash,  Saint  Louis  and  Pacific  Railway  Compan.y  has  declared 
war  against  the  Knights  of  Labor,  first,  by  refusing  them  work  in  the  shops  of  the 
company  without  first  signing  aw^ay  their  manhood,  and  locking  them  out  of  said 
shops ;  and,  second,  by  instigating  a  series  of  outrages  upon  members,  by  order  of  the 
United  States  marshals,  causing  them  to  l5e  arrested  without  warrant  at  the  muzzle 
of  a  revolver,  manacled  like  felons,  and  incarcerated  in  filthy  dungeons,  so  loathsome 
as  to  impair  the  health  of  the  imprisoned  brothers,  all  for  the  purpose  of  creating  the 
false  impression  upon  the  public  that  they  -were  felons  outlaws,  and  dynamiters;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  court  has  allowed  itself  to  be  used  as  a  tool  for  said 
company,  to  deprive  American  citizens  of  the  riglits  of  free  speech,  thus  outraging  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  republican  Government :  Therefore  be  it 

Sesoliied,  By  this  body  of  Knights  of  Labor,  representing  the  entire  order  in  North 
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America,  that  we  request  Maj.  William  Warner,  of  Kansas  Oity,  Mo.,  and  General 
J.  M.  Palmer,  of  Springfield,  III.,  t..  defend  oar  persecuted  brothers  m  their  respective 
States,  and  to  bring  action  for  conspiracy  against  their  persecutors  m  the  railroaa 
company :  also  to  prepare  articles  of  impeachment  against  Judge  iraat,  Brewer  antt 
Krekel  for  malfeasance  in  office  and  for  high  treason  to  the  American  people. 
Immediately  afterwards  the  national  executive  board  promulgated 

the  following :  „  ^ 

Office.  OF  the  G.  S.  r., 

Saint  Louis,  August  18,  1885. 
To  all  whom  it  may  concern,  greeting  : 

Owing  to  the  persistent  tight  of  the  Wabash  Company  against  the  K.  and  L.,  the 
general  executive  board  .deem  it  advisable  to  issue  the  following  order  to  all  assem- 
blies: .  ,  ,-1  ij, 
All  Knights  of  Labor  in%he  employ  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  its  branches,  Gould's 
southwesteru  system,  or  any  other  railroad,  must  refuse  to  repair  or  handle  in  ainy 
manner  Wabash  rolling  stock  until  further  orders  from  the  general  executive  board, 
and  if  this  order  is  antagonized' by  the  companies,  through  any  of  its  officials,  your 
executive  comaiittee  is  hereby  ordered  to  call  out  all  Knights  of  Labor  on  the  above 
systems,  without  any  further  action. 

Bv  order  of  the  general  executive  board, 

FREDERICK  TURNER,  G.  S.  T.  ■ 

This  order  was  only  partially  observed  at  the  various  prominent; 
shops  on  the  system  of  railroads  involved.  The  effect  of  this  trouble 
extended  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  leased  and  operated  lines, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  effected  the  southwestern  system,  we  quote 
the  testimony  of  Col.  E.  K.  Sibley  (who  was  superintendent  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  road  proper,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  road, 
and  the  branches  of  both  of  those  roads,  which  took  in  the  line  from 
Saint  Louis  to  Omaha,  and  from  Hannibal,  Mo.,  to  Denison),  who  was 
a  very  intelligent,  well  informed,  and  fair  witness,  and  says : 

The  first  trouble  I  had  after  I  came  here  was  the  "  Wabash  boycott "  ;  that  was 
brought  on  by  the  Knights  of  Labor;  they  had  trouble  with  the  Wabash  Railroad. 
For  instance,  in  Saint  Louis  they  had  no  round-house  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  we  were  doing  the  repairs  on  the  engines  that  ran  into  Saint  Louis  ; 
that  is,  they  were  taken  to  the  ronnd-house  to  our  shops  ;  they  were  wiped,  aud  any 
light  repairs  that  were  needed  were  done  by  our  men,  and  at  the  end  of  each  month 
we  rendei-ed  a  bill  against  the  Wabash  road.  At  Hannibal  we  had  a  joint  agent  with 
the  Wabash,  and  it  is  managed  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  road,  or  by  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company.  We  do  all  the  switching  in  the  yard,  handle  all 
the  Wabash  freight,  and  render  a  bill  against  that  road  each  mouth  for  ihe  service. 
It  is  done  as  a  matter  of  economy.  We  also  do  the  Wabash  business  for  the  East  be- 
tween Moberly  and  Hannibal.  We  haul  their  freight,  for  which  we  receive  a  com- 
pensation ;  we  haul  their  passenger  trains,  for  which  we  receive  a  compeusatioa. 
These  agreements  were  in  effect  that  I  have  referred  to — ^positive  agreements  with 
the  men,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  never  been  violated  on  my  division  by  the  com- 
pany. 

On  the'20th  day  of  August  I  received  a  telegram  from  Saint  Louis  from  our  master 
mechanic,  which  says : 

Saint  Louis,  August  20,  1885. 
E.  K.  SiBLBT  :  Have  been  notified  by  the  committee  that  if  we  coiitinue  to  do  Wa- 
bash work  we  shall  have  tronble.  I  informed  them  that  I  did  not  get  my  orders 
from  any  persons  except  the  superintendent,  and  that  the  work  would  be  done  as 
usual  until,  instructions  were  received  from  proper  authority.  Have  you  any  suw- 
gestions  to  oft'er  ?  j  j      a 

,■  J  X    „     „      ,  L.  BARTLETT. 

I  replied  to  Mr.  Bartlett  at  once : 

"  Yonr  message  received.  In  reply  I  can  say  that  I  desire  you  tp|  continue  doing 
your  work  as  you  have  in  the  past.  Make'  no  changes  whatever.  Explain  to  these 
parties  that  we  are  under  contract  to  do  the  work,  and  that  it  cannot  in  any  way  be 
considered  as  Wabash  business. 

"E.  K.  SIBLEY." 

I  received  another  messs-ge  from  Mr.  Bartlett  the  same  day.     He  says- 
"One  man  has  refused  to  fire  up  a  Wabash  engine.     Have  ordered  his  suspension 
until  I  hear  from  yon.    Please  answer  quick." 
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I  thought  I  took  out  the  reply  to  that  message.  I  have  the  message, 
but  I  will  not  look  for  it  now.  I  can  produce  it,  however.  I  wired 
Mr.  Bartlett,  in  reply,  to  put  that  man  to  work  at  once,  and  that  I 
would  be  in  Saint  Louis  to  see  him.  On  the  same  day  I  received  an- 
other message  from  him  : 

Committee  have  intersiewed  me  again,  and  demand  au  answer  whetli'er  I  will  re" 
Instate  man  suspended.  Another  man  has  jnst  now  refused  to  work  on  Wabash  en" 
gines.    What  shall  be  done  ?    Could  yon  couie  to  Saint  Louis  ?    Pltase  answer  quick- 

I  answered  that  I  had  previously  answered  his  message,  instructing 
him  to  put  the  man  to  work.  I  telegraphed' again  that  I  would  come 
to  Saint  Louis,  and  to  take  no  action  until  I  came.  And  my  object  in 
doing  that  was  to  avoid  any  trouble.  We  did  not  want  any  trouble  ; 
had  been  trying  all  the  time  to  avoid  it.  I  immediately  put  myself  in 
communication  with  Mr.  Hoxie,  who  was  then  the  third  vice  president, 
and  was  in  New  York,  and  with  Mr.  Kerrigan,  who  was  on  the  Iron 
Mountain  road,  and  1  went  to  Saint  Louis  on  the  2Ist,  and  after  having 
a  consultation  with  the  parties  that  were  there,  and  receiving  tele- 
graphic instructions  from  Mr.  Hoxie,  which  were  to  the  effect  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  bring  about  any  disturbance,  that  he  preferred  to  con- 
cede and  comply  with  the  demands  made  by  the  men,  the  Wabash  road 
was  notified  that  we  could  not  take  care  of  their  engines  at  Saint  Louis; 
that  they  must  take  care  of  them  themselves.  The  superintendent,  Mr, 
Frey,  who  was  then  the  division  superintendent,  was  instructed  by  me 
by  wire  from  Saint  Louis  to  go  to  Hannibal  and  see  that  the  Wabash 
road  did  their  own  switching  at  that  point.  Mr.  Irvin,  who  was  the 
master  car-builder  at  Sedalia,  and  had  charge  of  the  repairs  of  cars, 
and  so  on,  of  the  Wabash  road,  was  notified  not  to  do  any  more  work 
on  Wabash  cars.  In  fact,  we  in  every  way  carried  out  the  demand 
ma4e  upon  us  to  boycott  the  rolling  stock  and  business  of  the  Wabash 
road.  On  my  return  to  Sedalia,  which  was  on  the  23d,  I  supposed  I 
had  everything  fixed.  I  supposed  I  would  not  have  any  more  trouble. 
I  had  agreed  not  to  repair  the  engines  or  cars.  I  received  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Golden,  division  superintendent  at  Parsons,  which  said : 

Part  of  the  yardmen  have  refused  to  handle  Wabash  oars.  We  have  had  to  trans- 
fer eight  or  ten  cars  of  stock  from  Wabash  to  system  cars,  and  are  holding  four  cars 
of  lumber  in  Wabash  cars.  Engineer  Anderson  and  his  fireman,  on  engine  41,  also 
refused  to  put  their  cars  in  or  out  of  trains,  except  to  place  them  for  transfer  toother 
ears.  They  say  they  are  working  under  orders,  and  if  we  should  interfere  in  this 
there  will  be  trouble  all  over  the  system.  We  can  get  the  Wabash  cars  now  here 
through  the  yards  if  you  think  it  best  to  do  so. 

I  wired  Mr.  Golden  at  once : 

Will  you  please  get  your  committee  to  give  yoii  notice,  in  writing,  in  relation  to 
handling  Wabash  cfars  in  Parson's  yards,'  and  come  to  Sedalia  by  first  train  ;  meet 
me  at  my  office  to-morrow  morning.  In  the  mean  time  continue  to  transfer  Wabash 
cars,  or  side-track  them.     Take  no  farther  action  until  yon  have  consulted  with  me. 

Mr,  Golden  came  to  Sedalia,  In  the  mean  time  I  had  consulted  with 
my  superiors.  And  Mr.  Golden  presented  a  circular  issued  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Turner — I  don't  know  what  his  official  business  is,  but  I 
think  he  is  secretary  of  the  general  executive  committee  or  something 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  dated  August  15,  1875.  1  thought  I  had  it 
with  me,  but  I  have  not  got  it.  It  can  be  produced,  however.  I  think 
it  is  in  Saint  Louis.  It  was  a  notice  to  the  employi§s  of  the  order  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  as  I  remember,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  system 
and  on  the  Union  Pacific,  not  to  handle  or  do  any  work  on  Wabash 
rolling-stock.  I  then  sent  for  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  was 
then  filling  the  same  position,  that  is  now  filled  by  Mr.  Martin  Irons, 
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and  after  having  a  consultation  with  him,  I  asked  him  to  Pl^^^se  put  in 
Sngwhat  he%ected  the  Missouri  Pacific  f^^of Jo  do  m  rela- 
tion to  the  Wabash  business.  After  some  time  he  sent  me  this  letter. 
It  is  here  now  in  his  own  handwriting : 

Sedalia,  Mc,  August  24, 1885. 

To  the  Manager  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  leased  and  operated 
lines,  and  Texas  Pacific  Railroad : 
Gents  :  The  spirit  of  circular  isstied  by  the  general  executive  board 
of  the  Knigbts  of  Labor  is,  that  we  ask  said  companies  to  refuse  to  re- 
ceive  empty  cars  from  the  Wabash  Eailroad  or  Wabash  cars,  if  emptj, 
from  anv  roads,  unlesf  roads  south  or  west.  That  said  Wabash  cars 
mav  be  removed  from  the  Southwest  system  and  Union  Pacifac,  and  we 
ask  that  the  employes  of  said  road  be  not  asked  to  repair  any  ot  said 
Wabash  cars  or  engines. 

Very  respectfully,  ^    ^    ^^^^^ 

Chairman  JExecntive  Board,  Southwest  System. 

P  S  —The  Wabash  business  between  Moberly  and  Hannibal,  on  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railroad  shall  not  be  interfered  with  until 
further  orders.  ^    ^   ^^^^^ 

Chairman  Executive  Board,  Southwest  System. 

I  have  various  communications,  which  were  handed  in  at  Kansas  Gity 
and  Parsons,  and  other  points,  but  Iwill  not  refer  to  them.  I  had  a 
personal  conversation  with  Mr.  Drew  and  got  Mr.  Drew  to  consent  to 
allow  live  stock  in  transit  coming  north  in  Wabash  cars  to  come,  and 
in  case  such  car  broke  down  that  the  cur  might  be  repaired  at  Parsons 
or  Sedalia.  I  did  that  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  when 
these  ca.rs  passed  off  they  should  not  return  on  to  the  system,  and  that 
we  would  entirely  suspend  our  relations  with  the  Wabash  Eailroad, 
except  the  moving  of  their  trains  between  Moberly  and  Hannibal.  I 
have  a  copy  of  the  letter  here  which  Mr.  Drew  sent  out.  This  one  is 
addressed  to  Mr.  D.  Perrell,  Armourdale,  Kans.  Another  to  the  same 
effect  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Brenan. 

'  Sbdalia,  August  24,  1885. 

D.  FeerbLt., 

Armourdale,  Kans.  ; 

Dear  Sir  and  Brotheu:  I  have  had  an  uijderstanding  withSIr.  Sibley,  the  super-- 
intendent  at  thia  place.  No  more  oars  belonging  to  the  Wabash  will  be  allowed  on 
this  system.  He  has  notified  all  points  east  and  north  to  receive  no  more  Wabash 
cars.  All  Wabash  cars  going  east  must  be  allowed  to  pasis,  and  if  loaded  and  need 
some  light  repairs  to  enable  them  to  be  moved,  have  it  done.  All  empty  cars  in  the 
yard  belonging  to  the  Wabash  mu.st  not  be  repaired.  Oar  objeoc  is  to  get  all  the  carS 
belonging  to  the  Wabash  off  this  road.  The  company  is  doing  nothing  to  interfere 
with  our  arrangement. 
Yours,  fraternally, 

E.  W.  DREW. 

P.  S. — Cars  going  west  or  south,  loaded  at  some  point  previous  to  this  time,  must 
uot  be  detained,  as  the  law  requires  roads  to  transmit  cars  to  points  on  their  road. 
The  matter  will  be  settled  as  soon  as  we  get  all  Wabash  cars  off  our  roads. 

R.  W.  DREW. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnes.)  Did  Mr.  Drew  hold  any  position  in  your  company? — A.  Mr. 
Drew  at  that  time  was  a  carpenter  in  the  car-shops  at  Sedalia,  bnt  he  was  doing  this 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  District  Assembly  101.     I  think  that  was  his  title. 
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I  have  the  letter  here  Lrefers  to  letter].  Yes,  sir ;  he  signs  himself  R.  W.  Drew,  chair- 
man executive  hoard,  Southwest  system.  I  read  this  to  show  you  that  I  made  every 
effort  to  avoid  trouble. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  Was  the  interruption  of  your  Wabash  relations  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  this  company  ?^A.  Seriously  detrimental. 

Q.  In  a  i)ecuniary  seuse  ?^A.  In  a  pecuniary  sense,  seriously  so.  The  live  stock  in 
Texas  was  moving  then.  I  suppose  we  were  moving  out  .of  Texas  probably  fiO  or  70 
cars  of  stock  a  day,  perhaps  150,  and  we  were  short  of  stock-cars  ourselves,  and  we  had 
been  obliged  to  borrow  from  the  lines  east,  and  we  had  a  la.ge  number  of  Wabash 
cars  in  Texas,  wbich  had  been  sent  there  to  bring  the  live  stock  out  of  Texas  to  Chi- 
cago aud  Saint  Louis,  and  we  couldn't  got  other  cars  there  to  load  the  stock  in,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  business,  some  of  it — I  understand  quite  a  large  quantity — 
went  to  Chicago  by  way  of  New  Orleaus  and  the  business  was  lost  to  us.  At  Kansas 
City — the  Wabash  could  reach  Kansa,s  City  without  their  business  going  over  our 
road — at  that  point  they  had  been  delivering  us  business  for  Atchison,  Saint  Joseph, 
Omaha;  that  business  was  transferred  then  to  other  lines  and  lost  to  us.  Well,  that  ' 
is  a  fair  example.  We  were  losing  the  busine.s8  and  it  was  going  to  other  roads.  I 
sent  out  telegrams  on  August  24  to  all  points  on  the  system  to  bring  no  more  Wabash 
cars  on  the  road.     The  telegrams  are  there. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1885,  Mr.  Drew  called  ou  me  and  gave  notice 
that  he  would  stop  the  Wabaslr  business  between  Moberly  and  Han- 
nibal. I  talked  to  him  and  I  plead  with  him ;  I  explained  to  him  that 
we  had  done  everything  in  reason,  and  finally  got  his  consent  to  wait 
until  the  next  day.  I  telegraphed  Mr.  Hoxie,  who  was  in  New  York, 
and  received  his  reply  that  the  business  of  the  Wabash  road  must  not 
stop  between  Moberly  and  Hannib  il.  Fortunately  for  us  the  boycott 
was  declared  oil' on  the  29th,  the  following  day.  1  have  the  notice  here 
from  Mr.  Drew,  written  on  a  telegraph  blank,  dated  August  29,  1885, 
in  which  he  says,  "  The  boycott  must  at  once  be  raised  on  the  Wabash 
freight  till  after  Thursday."  This  is  the  way  he  put  it.  '-Signed,  E. 
W.  Drew."    However,  that  ended  the  trouble. 

Well,  now,  in  taking  away  those  engines  from  Saint  Louis — I  dou't 
inow  how  many  Wabash  engines  he  had — but  in  taking  them  away  it 
left  us  with  a  surplus  of  men — five  men  that  had  bei-n  doing  the  Wa- 
bash work.  The  master  mechanic  called  on  me  to  know  what  he  should 
do  with  the  men.  Well,  1  couldn't  tell  him  myself.  That  is,  if  he  told 
them  to  ^^ake  their  time  and  go,  that  was  a  violation  of  the  agreement; 
if  we  reduced  the  force,  in  accordance  with  tlie  agreement,  it  must 
run  through  the  entire  shop.  That  is,  there  were,  I  believe,  about 
twenty-five  wipers;  we  will  say  thirty-five  or  i)erhaps  thirty  wipers  em- 
ployed at  the  Saint  Louis  machine-sho{)S,  aud  these  five  had  been  work- 
ing on  the  Wabash  engine  which, had  been  ordered  away  by  the  men 
themselves.  I  suggested  to  the  master  mechanic  that  he  reduce  the 
time  of  the  thirty  wipers,  or  whatever  number  there  were,  and  keep  the 
whole  force  employed;  reduce  the  hours  of  work  of  the  full  number  of 
wipers  equal  to  five  men.  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  do  it  through  his 
committee,  so  as  to  avoid  any  possibility  of  trouble.  He  did  so,  and  re- 
ported to  me  that  they  would  not  stand  it;  that  it  must  run  through 
the  whole  shop;  which  they  knew  was  perfectly  and  utterly  impossible. 
That  is,  on  account  of  five  wipers,  we  could  not  reduce  the  time  of  five 
hundred  men — machinists,  painters,  carpenters,  boiler  makers,  &c. — be- 
cause there  was  work  for  them.  They  had  not  been  at  work  ou  en- 
gines. The  result  was  that  after  trying  every  way  to  adjust  it,  I  noti- 
fied the  master  mechanic  to  find  places  for  thetu  and  keep  them,  not- 
withstanding that  they  themselves  had  taken  the  work  away  from  them. 
I  believe  that  is  all  that  is  important  in  connection  with  the  Wabash 
boycott.  It  was  declared  off  on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1885,  and  we 
resumed  business,  and  so  far  as  that  goes,  we  have  had  no  trouble 
with  it. 
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There  is  one  thing  that  I  omitted  to  say  in  counection  with  these 
agreements ;  to  show  that  it  was  not  understood  that  that  agreement 
covers  all  the  employes  on  the  system,  I  have  here  a  copy  of  an  agree- 
ment made  with  theengineers,  dated  Saint  Louis,  March  24, 1885,  which 
shows  that  the  engineers  did  not  consider  themselves  as  being  covered 
by  the  other  agreement.  I  also  have  agreements  made  about  the  same 
date,  which  were  made  with  the  tiremen,^by  their  respective  superin 
tendents,  and  with  the  brakemeu. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  in  this  report  all  of  the  evidence  in  reference 
to  the  boycott.  Eegarding  his  testimony  as  very  frank  and  very  full, 
your  committee  are  under  the  impression  that  it  presents  fairly  and 
justly  that  phase  of  ^e  difficulties  in  reference  to  that  boycott  which 
so  largely  interfered  with  commerce  and  trade,  and  transit  of  this  sys- 
tem, to  which  the  attention  of  the  committee  is  directed  under  the  reso- 
lution of  the  House.  In  view  of  all  the  facts  aud  circumstances  afforded, 
by  general  public  information,  your  committee  must  add  that  it  appears 
that  the  Wabash  system  was  for  several  years  under  the  control,  if  not 
ownership,  of  the  same  parties  who  controlled  the  Missouri  Pacific  sys- 
tem ;  that  its  stock  had  been  bought  up  at  a  low  figure,  and  its  mana- 
gers had  reconstructed  and  consolidated  its  numerous  lines  by  an  im- 
mense increase  of  its  stock  and  bonded  indebtedness  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable anticipation  of  earnings.  That  it  mjide  default,  and  was  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  receivers,  was  no  surprise.  Pending  efforts  to  reor-  ' 
ganize  on  some  safe  jjlan  by  the  unfortunate  purchasers  of  the  increased 
stock  and  bonds,  but  whilst' the  management  under  the  receivers  was 
closely  connected  with  the  managers  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  it  seems 
that  the  latter  shouhl  have  sternly  resisted  the  demands  made  for  a 
boycott  against  the  V/abash.  That  the  boycott  was  consented  to  ap- 
pears by  the  testimony  of  Superintendent  Sibley;  but  it  was  not  until 
Mr.  Hoxie,  who  was  in  New  York,  had  been  consulted  by  telegraph  as 
to  the  wishes  of  the  general  management.  We  cannot  say  that  this 
boycott  was  allowed  by  the  Pacific  managers  in  order  to  affect  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  Wabash,  but  it  of  course  tended  to  do  so. 

After  repeated  conferences  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  and  Mr.  Talmage,  the  boycott  was  raised  on  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust by  order  of  Secretary  Turner,  and  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties 
resulted  in  adopting  substantially  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Talmage; 
which  was,  first,  that  the  employes,  should  be  reinstated  on  the  follow- 
ing terms :  Men  who  had  families  and  homes  of  their  own  at  points 
where  they  had  been  working.  Second,  men  with  families,  residing  at 
points  where  they  are  employed,  but  who  do  not  own  homes.  Third, 
j^oung  men  who  have  no  family,  and  married  men  whose  families  do  not 
live  where  they  have  been  at  work,  and  who  are  known  as  floating  ma- 
chinists and  mechanics. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  1886,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailwav,  including 
leased  and  operated  lines,  comprised  4,515  miles,  extending  from  the 
Missouri  Eiver  at  Saint  Louis,  and  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  northward  to 
Omaha,  Nebr. ;  southward  across  Arkansas  to  Texarkana,  and  across 
Indian  Territory  to  Fort  Worth  ;  and  with  various  central  ramifications 
westward  in  two  or  three  directions  from  Saint  Joseph  and  Kansas 
City  into  Southern  and  Western  Kansas,  distributed  in  the  southwest- 
ern States  as  follows  :  In  Missouri,  1,391  miles ;  in  Kansas,  820  miles; 
in  Nebraska,  116  miles ;  in  Indian  Territory,  320  miles;  in  Texas,  1,408 
miles ;  in  Arkansas,  460  miles.  This  does  not  include  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Eailway,  1,487  miles  long,  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  in  the 
hands  of  receivers,  appointed  by  the  United  States  court.    This  system 
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employs  some  14,000  men  in  it^  various  departments.  At  the  instance 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  wliose  chief  officer  at  the 
time  was  also  the  chief  officer  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Company,  so 
placed  under  receivers. 

A  convention  of  Knights  of  Labor,  of  District  Assembly  101,  which 
WHS  composed  of  local  assemblies  on  the  Southwest  system,  was  held  at 
Saint  Louis,  January  10,  188.6,  in  which  a  resolution  was  submitted  by 
the  executive  committee  of  District  Assembly  101,  embodying  two 
propositions,  viz,  "Will  you  sustain  your  executive  board  in  making 
the  following  demands?  First,  demand  of  the  Southwestern  system 
our  recognition  as  Knights  of  Labpr.  Second,  demand  that  unskilled 
labor  be  paid  not  less  than  $  1.50  per  day  by  said  railroad  system." 

The  local  assemblies  to  which  these  propositions  were  addressed  an- 
swered affirmatively  on  both  propositions.  This  conferred  on  the  ex- 
ecutive committtee  what  was  construed  by  them  as  being  authority  or 
power  to  order  a  strike  at  their  own  will.  This  authority  was  not 
immediately  exercised.  It  is  not  clearly  shown  that  the  railway  officials 
were  formally  notified  of  these  demands  as  set  forth  in  their  resolutions^ 
nor  as  far  as  the  committee  could  ascertain  were  any  specific  grievances 
against  the  company  presented  to  the  chief  officials  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  prior  to  the  precipitation  of  the  strike  itself.  And  when 
grievances  were  made  known  afterwards  to  these  chief  officials  of  the 
system,  it  appeared  that  prior  thereto,  many  grievances  on  the  part  of 
employes. had  been  communicated  to  subordinate  officials  immediately 
in  authority  over  the  men,  but  it  was  claimed  that  such  under  officers 
had  not  reported  them,  if  made. 

The  principal  shops  of  the  Southwestern  system,  including  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  shops,  are  located  at  Saint  Louis,  Chamois,  Sedalia,  and 
De  Soto  and  Kansas  City,  in  Missouri ;  Atchison  an.d  Parsons,  in  Kan- 
sas ;  Fort  Worth,  Marshall,  Dallas,  Dennison,  Taylor,  Galveston,  Pal- 
estine, and  Texarkana,  in  Texas. 

An  exciting  cause,  and  by  many  witnessed,  given  in  the  cause  of  the 
strike,  was  the  discharge,  by  order  of  I.  A.  Crosby,  chief  of  the  car  de- 
partment, of  C  A.  Hall,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1886,  who  was  fore- 
man of  one  of  the  shops  in  the  car  department  at  Marshall,  Tex.,  and 
in  the  employ  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  road. 

Previous  to  this,  however,  a  communication  was  addressed  to  Gov- 
ernor John  C.  Brown,  receiver  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  signed 
by  a  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  Marshall,  Tex.  This  com- 
munication was  addressed  to  the  receiver  with  a  view  on  the  part  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  to  have  harmonious  relations  with  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  they  requested  that  the  following  agree- 
ment be  made  between  them  : 

First.  That  there  be  no  redaction  in  the  rate  of  watges  of  any  employ^,  unle«s  it  be 
decided  by  an  arbitration  committee,  the  railroad  company  to  appoint  three  and  the 
Knights  of  Labor  three. 

Second.  That  all  rolling-stock  of  the  company  be  repaired  on  this  road,  and  all 
foreign  rolling-stock  injnred  on  this  road  be  repaired  at  the  company's  shops. 

Third.  That  no  employ^  is  discharged  without  a  just  cause,  said  employ^  having 
the  right  to  ask  for  an  investigation  if  he  thinks  he  was  unjustly  discharged. 

Fourth.  That  all  promotions,  such  as  foreman,  be  made  from  the  ranks. 

Fifth.  That  all  time  work  after  the  regular  working  hours  be  paid  for  at  the  rate 
of  one  and  one-half  time. 

Sixth.  If  it  should  become  necessary  to  reduce  expenses,  the  men  should  be  con- 
sulted which  it  shall  be,  a  reduction  of  hours  or  a  reduction  of  men. 

Seventh.  That  should  any  matter  come  up  between  the  employes  and  the  com- 
pany it  shall  be  decided  by  an  arbitration  committee  of  six,  appointed  three  from 
the  company  and  three  from  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  the  company  and  the  Knights 
of  Labor  agree  to  abide  their  decision. 
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The  receiver,  Governor  Brown,  in  a  letter  declined  to  sign  the  agree, 
went  because  he  had  no  authority  to  enter  into  any  contract  other  than 
that  directed  by  the  court.  „     .„  i.   i^^u 

The  first  intimation  of  trouble  on  the  Texas  Pacific,  a  part  ot  the  sys- 
tem, was  a  telegram  dated  February  24  from  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  Marshall  to  the  general  ngent  ot  the 
receivers  requesting  biin  to  go  to  Marshall  immediately  to  settle  troubles 
in  the  shops.  Tlie  agent  responded  that  he  had  heard  of  no  trouble  in 
the  shops  and  was  too  busy  to  go.  Under  date  of  February  28  Col. 
George  Noble,  the  general  agent  of  the  receivers,  received  the  following 
message  from  Martin  Irons : 

Governor  Sheldon  refenged  mo  to  Dallas.  Cannot  control  naatters  herp  loDg.  If 
not  settled  by  2  o'clock  March  1,  1886,  must  call  out  Texas  and  Pacific  employes. 
Answer  immediately  what  action  yon  will  take. 

This  telegram  was  signed  by  Martin  Irons  as  chairman  of  execuutive 
board.  Knights  of  Labor. 

No  response  was  made  to  this  telegram.  The  receiver  giving  it  as 
his  reasons  that  he  knew  of  no  trouble  in  the  shops,  and  knew  of  no  au- 
thority Martin  Irons  had  to  represent  the  employes. 

Without  any  further  warning,  on  Monday,  March  1, 1886,  at  3  o'clock, 
the  whistles  at  Marshall  and  Big  Spring  Creek  sounded,  and  the  em- 
ployes in  and  surrounding  the  shops  at  those  points  walked  out  to  a 
man,  luid  the  greatest  railroad  strike  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
was  inaugurated.  At  that  hour,  at  a  preconsidered  signal,  the  shop- 
men at  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas  laid  down  their  tools  and  went  out  in  a 
body.  At  Fort  Worth  no  grievance  was  named,  the  only  grievance  as- 
signed was  that  an  order  had  been  received  from  the  Knights  of  Labor 
at  Marshall  to  stop  work  at  Marshall;  the  grievance  given  to  the  pub- 
lic was  the  discharge  of  O.  A.  Hall. 

On  March  2  an  order  was  issued  by  the  receiver  notifying  all  the  em- 
ployes that  those  who  had  failed  to  return  to  work  by  March  4  by  10 
o'clock  a.  m.  would  be  considered  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  road, 
and  would  be  paid  in  full  on  application  to  the  paymaster.  On  the  same 
day  the  coal  heavers  quit  work  at  all  points  on  the  Rio  Grand  and  East- 
ern Division.  The  first  attempt  to  interfere  with  trains  was  made  on 
the  night  of  this  date.  As  train  315  was  ready  to  leave  Big  Springs  a 
body  of  twenty-five  masked  men  took  i)ossession  of  the  engine,  broke 
head  and  cab  lights,  took  the  fireman  from  the  engine  by  force,  and  un- 
coupled the  engine  from  train  and  pulled  coupling  pins  from  the  train, 
cutting  it  fti  several  pieces,  and  throwiiig  the  pins  away,  forcing  the  dis- 
continuance of  freight  trains. 

On  the  3d  of  March  several  bridge  gangs  and  all  roundhouse  men 
at  Long  View  Junction  struck.  On  the  4th  of  March  six  engines  were 
disabled  in  Big  Springs  roundhouse  by  a  mob  of  fifty  masked  men, 
forcibly  entering  the  roundhouse  and  removing  parts  of  them  all. 
Trains  were  discontinued  this  dafie  west  of  Colorado.  The  miners  em- 
ployed at  Gordon  mines,  which  belonged  to  the  Texas  and  PaciSc  Rail- 
way, pulled  the  coupling-pins  and  notified  the  trainmen  not  to  come 
there  again  until  the  strike  was  over.  The  telegraph  operators  em- 
ployed by  this  company  at  Fort  Worth,  with  the  exception  of  one  man, 
walked  out,  and  great  dififtcnlty  was  experienced  by  reason  thereof. 
Messages  were  delayed  in  some  cases  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six 
hours,  and  in  others  destroyed  altogether. 

On  March  5  everything  was  at  a  standstill  at  Big  Springs,  so  far  as 
,  the  movement  of  freight  trains  was  concerned.    This  was  the  condition 
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of  the  affairs  on  the  line  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  up  to  the  6th  of  March, 
when  the  strike  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  toolt  place.  At  10  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  that  day,  at  a  preconcerted  signal  given  by  steam  whis- 
tle or  otherwise,  at  points  along  the  line,  the  trackmen,  yardmen,  and 
the  men  in  the  shops  and  freight-houses  of  the  entire  system  qnit  work. 
They  not  only  simultaneously  ceased  to  work,  but  also  seized  the  com- 
panys'  shops,  engine-houses,  freight  depots,  and  yards,  and  interfered 
with  the  movement  of  freight  until  terms  should  be  made  with  them. 
They  enforced  this  position  by  removing  from  great  numbers  of  engines 
indispensable  pieces  connected  with  each  cylinder,"  killing  the  engine," 
as  they  term  it,  and  by  threats  and  violence  intimidating  those  em- 
ployes who  were  disposed  to  assist  in  moving  freight.  The  movement 
of  jjassengers  and  mails  was  not  interfered  with  by  the  strikers  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  cause  any  serious  delay  or  great  inconvenience.  The 
men  who  did  this  were  a  very  small  part  of  the  total  number  of  employes 
of  all  classes  at  that  time  in  the  company's  service.  The  employes 
known  as  engineers,  firemen,  conductors,  and  trainmen,  generally  took 
no  part  in  the  movement.  They  rendered  such  service,  as  under  the 
circumstances  they  could,  to  assist  the  company  in  the  transmission  of 
its  trafSc. 

Up  to  March  6  there  had  been  no  violent  demonstrations  except'on 
the  line  of  the  Texas  Pacific.  In  its  earliest  stages  the  strike  was  char  - 
acterized  by  little  violence,  the  only  injury  done  was  the  killing  of 
freight  engines,  which  consisted  in  drawing  the  fires  and  emptying  the 
engines  of  water.  A  strike  of  such  magnitude  necessarily  affected  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  entire  country  and  especially  of  those  States 
and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  and  therefore  speedily 
became  a  matter  of  national  concern.  It  was  asserted  by  the  Knights 
of  Labor  that  the  cause  of  one  brother  was  the  cause  of  all.  On  the 
part  of  the  business  public,  who  were  to  suffer  most,  it  was  urged  that 
nothing  should  be  used  to  prostrate  business  and  injure  the  innocent. 

As  soon  as  the  strike  had  been  inaugurated  on  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Eailway,  leased  and  operated  lines,  correspondence  was  commenced  be- 
tween the  officials  of  the  Southwestern  railway  system  and  the  head  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  with  the  view  of  set- 
tling the  difficulties  existiug  between  the  railroads  of  the  Southwestern 
system  and  their  employes.  The  committee  has  obtained  copies  of  this 
correspondence  and  received"  it  as  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
companies  and  striking  employes. 

Various  claims  were  made  as  to  the  cause  of  the  strike.  Some  claimed 
that  the  strike  was  for  an  advance  of  wages  for  unskilled  labor  to  $1.50 
a  day.  Others  claimed  that  it  was  for  a  reduction  of  hours.  At  a 
meeting  between  the  delegation  of  citizens  and  the  executive  committee 
at  Marshall,  to  hear  the  grievance  of  the  employes  against  the  railroad 
company,  Martin  Irons,  chairman  of  the  committee,  stated  in  substance: 

That  tlie  strike  was  not  in  the  interest  of  one  man,  but  for  a  principle  involved ; 
that  the  contract  between  the  employes  and  the  railroad,  made  through  the  mediation 
of  the  governors  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  one  year  ago,  had  been  violated.  That  the 
contract  was  that  no  man  should  be  discharged  without  due  notice  and  investiga- 
tion. 

This  they  charged  had  been  violated  in  the  case  of  Hall.  It  was 
further  charged  that  Hall  had  been  discharged  because  he  had  attended 
a  meeting  of  the  district  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  the  pre- 
vious week,' although  it  was  claimed  he  had  leen  granted  leave  to  do 
so  by  his  superior,  Mr,  Crosby.  Ex-Gov.  John  0.  Brown,  receiver  of 
the  Texas  and  Pacific,  denied  any  responsibility  of  that  road  for  any 
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violation  of  the  agreement  of  March  15, 1885,  with  the  Missouri  Pacific 
and  its  employes.  In  the  mean  time  active  prepaiations  were  being 
made  at  all  points  bv  both  interests  for  the  threatened  straggle.  Or- 
ders were  given  by  the  Texas  and  Pacific  comi)any  to  receive  no  live 
stock  or  perishable  freight  for  points  on  or  reached  by  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  Texas  and  Pacific  Kailroads  and  the  lines  operated  by  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway. 

It  was  charged  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  a  circular  that  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  leased  and  operated  lines  and  Texas  and  Pacific  Railways 
were  employing  convict  and  Chinese  labor  to  the  detriment  of  honest 
and  citizen  labor,  in  addition  to  the  violation  of  the  contract  of  March 
15,  1885,  and  alleged  fj^rther  they  nev^er  complied  with  its  provisions. 
They  declared  they  would  make  common  cause  with  their  down  trodden 
brothers,  known  as  unskilled  laborers;  that  ihey  would  call  upon  all 
laborers,  such  as  trackmen,  engine  wipers,  coach-cleaners,  baggage  and 
freight  hands,  &c.,  to  help  them  in  driving  convict  and  Chinese  labor 
from  the  different  roads,  and  that  all  labor  should  receive  just  and  fair 
remuneration. 

The  testimony  taken  (which  is  necessarily  made  part  of  this  report, 
in  order  to  a  full  comprehension  and  understanding  of  the  labors  of  the 
committee)  fails  to  show  the  employment  of  any  convict  labor  by  these 
corporations,  and  a  very  limited  number  of  Chinamen  was  employed  at 
a  remote  point,  where  it  was  impossible  to  procure  other  labor.  A.  large 
amount  of  correspondence  was  had  and  committees  appointed  by  the 
citizens  and  strikers  to  confer  with  the  receivers  of  the  road.  After 
repeated  contierences  all  efforts  to  secure  a  settlement  of  the  diflculty 
were  fruitless  and  the  condition  was  growing  worse. 

On  the  8th  of  March  the  strike  became  general  throughout  the  entire 
system,  and  in  many  places  included  not  only  the  shopmen  but  t>rack- 
men,  switchmen,  wipers,  and  other  employes,  and  all  freight  traffic  on 
the  system  came  to  an  absolute  standstill.  It  is  estimated  that  nine 
thousand  men  had  quit  work,  exclusive  of  those  who  were  laid  off  in 
conseqttence  of  there  being  no  work  for  them  to  do.  The  strikers  having 
been  discharged  from  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  shops  by  the  order 
of  Mr.  Kerrigan,  general  superintendent,  and  th«  guard  of  Kniglits  of 
Labor  removed,  the  shops  were  placed  in  charge  of  a  force  of  detect- 
ives, under  Thomas  Furlong,  an.d  a  notice  issued  from  William  Kerri- 
gan, general  superintendent,  and  posted  at  Saint  Louis  and  mailed  to 
all  points  on  the  system,  to  the  effect  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  was  prepared  to  furnish  employment  to  a  number  of  ma- 
chinists, carpenters,  car  cleaners,  engine  wipers,  yardmen,  switchmen, 
trackmen,  and  laborers,  in  its  shops  and  yards  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo., 
and  other  stations  en  its  lines  ;  such  men  will  be  employed  without  ref- 
erence to  their  past  relations  to  this  company  or  their  conuection  with 
any  society  or  organization,  open,  secret,  secular,  or  otherwise,  at  the 
same  rates  of  wages  which  snch  labor  had  been  paid  for  since  the  agree- 
ment with  the  governors  of  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  Martin  Irons,chairman  of  the  executive  board 
of  District  Assemby  101,  a  dangerous  if  not  pernicious  man  (but  for 
whom  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  the  strike  would  have  been 
declared  off"  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Powderly,  Grand  Master  Workman, 
Knights  of  Labor),  who  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the  strike  returned  to 
Sedalia  and  added  to  the  number  of  grievances. 

Id  order  that  the  public  may  understand  why  the  present  strike  is  in  existence  on 
the  Uould  Southwest  system,  and  in  order  to  show  to  the  public  the  falsity  of  the  cir- 
cular issued  from  the  executive  department  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailwa.v   addressed 
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^o  the  employes  of  said  road,  but  in  reality  intended  for  the  public  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  public  sympathy.  We  considerthecirculartooinsignifioant  toreply  to  in  de- 
tail. It  is  indeed  surprising  that  railroad  magnates  who  have  so  long  Insulted  the 
people  with  the  epithet  "be  damned,"  will  come  down  on  their  knees  and  eater  to  them 
for  sympathy. 

The  settlement  of  the  strike  of  March,  1885,  in  which  we  had  no  voice,  but  which 
we  accepted  in  good  faith,  and  which  has  been  kept  inviolate  by  us,  has  been  repeat- 
edly violated  bj-  the  company,  viz,  by  not  restoring  to  all  the  employes  the  wages  paid 
prior  to  September,  1884,  in  several  places  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  as  well 
as  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  road  and  its  branches,  and  by  the  discharging  of  employes 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  iutent  of  the  settlement. 

Now,  it  IS  the  belief  of  every  Knight  of  Labor  on  the  system  that  the  companies 
therein  mentioned  have  inaugurated  a  systematic  method  forthe  purpose  of  breaking 
up  the  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  on  the  system,  and  that  the  placing  of 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  in  the  bauds  of  a  receiver  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  court  is  the  main  feature  of  their  scheme,  and  in  order  to  meet,  and  de- 
feat these  contemptible  and  Ulood-sucking  corporations  and  their  governmental  allies, 
antl  in  order  to  secure  redress  for  the  foregoing  grievances  and  the  following  demands, 
we  have  inaugurated  this  strike. 

In  order  to  bring  about  a  speedy  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  now  existing  between 
the  management  of  the  Missouri  Pacidc  Railway  Company,  leased  and  operated  hues, 
and  the  Texas  Pacilic  Railway  Company,  and  all  its  branches  and  their  employes,  the 
district  executive  hoard  of  District  Assembly  No.  101,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  of 
America,  submits  the  following  basis  of  settlement  to  the  afpresaid  roads : 

First.  A  conference  to  be  arranged  with  the  management  of  the  aforesaid  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  leased  and  operated  lines,  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Kail- 
road,  and  all  its  branches,  as  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  district  executive  board 
of  District  Assembly  No.  101,  as  party  of  the  second  part,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  following  grievances  by  arbitration: 

First.  That  all  unskilled  labor  employed  by  the  roads  previoitsly  mnntioned  now 
receiving  less  than  81.50  per  day  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  day,  the  above  to  in- 
clude all  section  laborers,  trackmen,  and  crossing-watchmen. 

Second.  The  abolishment  of  convict  labor  on  the  above-named  roads,  and  that  con- 
victs now  employed  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  leased  and  operated  lines  and  Texas 
Pacific  Railway  and  all  its  branches  be  immediately  discharged. 

Third.  That  the  rate  of  pay  of  all  bridgemen  be  restored  to  the  rates  of  September, 
1884,  viz,  in  a  gang  of  ten  men,  two  at  $3.75,  four  men  at  |<J.50,  two  men  at  |2.25, 
and  two  men  at  $2. 
Fonrth.  That  all  house- repair  gangs  be  rated  as  bridgemen. 

Fifth.  That  all  boarding- bosses  for  bridge  gangs  shall  be  entitled  to  half-rates  of 
freight  on  all  supplies  for  use  of  bridge  outfits. 

Sixth.  That  when  outfit  cars  are  moved  at  night  or  on  Sunday,  bridgemen  shall  be 
allowed  one  and  one-half  time  while  being  so  moved. 

Seventh.  That  while  bridgemen  are  compelled  to  work  in  water  at  washouts,  &c., 
they  shall  be  allowed  double  time  while  so  en^agfd. 

Eighth.  That  when  bridgemen  are  detached  from  their  gangs  on  special  service  they 
shall  be  allowed  time  and  half  time  while  traveling  at  night,  and  straight  time  for 
all  other  time  until  they  return  to  their  respective  gangs. 

Ninth.  That  bridgemen  having  families  shall  be  permitted  to  travel  on  their  gang- 
passes  to  and  from  their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  at  least  twice  per  month. 

Tenth.  That  a  system  be  established.for  the  government  to  the  employ  and  wages  of 
apprentices  on  the  Gould  Southwest  system  of  railroads,  as  follows:  That  four  years 
constitute  ah  apprenticeship,  and  that  the  scale  of  wages  be  fixed  as  follows :  for  the 
first  year,  |1  per  day;  for  the  second  year,  |1.2.')  per  day  ;  for  the  third  year,  $1.75 
per  day ;, and  for  the  fourth  and  last  year,  |2.'i5  per  day;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  apprenticeship  they  are  to  receive  the  average  journeyman's  wages  of 
the  department  to  which  they  belong ;  and  that  no  boys  under  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  be  admitted  as  apprentices  in  any  department  on  the  above-mentioned  roads; 
and  that  in  each  case  articles  of  agreement  shall  be  sigred  by  the  representative  of 
the  railway  com'pany  of  the  first  part  and  the  legal  representative  of  the  applicant 
for  the  apprenticeship  of  the  second  part ;  so  that  in  no  case  shall  the  ratio  of  appren- 
tices be  more  than  one  to  every  eight  mechanics,  and  that  no  more  apprentices  be  em- 
ployed until  the  number  is  reduced  to  the  above-mentioned  ratio. 

Eleventh.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  considerable  dissatisfaction  and  trouble  have 
arisen  op  account  of  the  discharge  of  employes  without  cause  being  first  made  known, 
therefore  we  demand  that  when  any  employes  who  are  Knights  of  Labor  do  not  give 
satisfaction  in  the  capacity  in  which  they  are  engaged,  it  shall  be  made  known  to 
them  in  writing,  that  they  may  defend  themselves  in  the  following  manner  :  The  ac- 
cused party  to  select  two  persons  to  assist  in  conducting  the  defense  and  the  officer 
of  the  company  in  immediate  charge  of  the  department  in  which  the  accused  is  em- 
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ployed  be  allowed  to  select  two  persons  to  assist  in  «°nd°oting  the  proseo,,«^ 
that  the  accused  be  tried  before  three  disinterested  parties,  to  be  f '^f  *f '"  ^^f/"'- 
lowing  manner  :  The  parties  assisting  in  the  defense  to  select  »"«  f  "d  » "?« /■'•'•ti^s  ^■ 
sistini  in  the  prosecution  one,  and  llie  two  thus  selected  choose  the  third.  Jhe  ac- 
cused mnst  be  allowed  to  remain  at  work  until  the  charges  are  disproved  or  substan- 

'  Twelfth.  We  demand  that  all  men  be  paid  the  same  wages  for  the  same  work ;  in 
other  words,  that  when  a  man  quits  or  is  taken  off  a  job  that  pays  a  certain  price, 
that  his  successor  receives  the  same  rate  of  pay.  ..  ,.„,„„„, 

Thirteenth.  We  farther  demand  that  all  men  who  have  heen  nnjustly  discharged 
from  any  of  the  aforesaid  roads  be  immediately  reinstated  in  their  respective  positions 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  existing  difficulties. 
Respectfully  submitted.  p^  MARTIN  IRONS, 

Chairman^xeealive  Board,  District  Assembly  101,  Knights  of  Labm: 

It  will  be  observed  from  an  examination  of  these  grievances  and  de- 
mands tbat  they  largely  exceed  the  former  ones. 

Efforts  were  being  made  to  induce  conductors,  engineers,  and  firemen 
to  join  the  strike,  bnt  there  is  no  instance  given  in  the  testimony  where 
any  firemen,  engineer,  or  conductor  voluntarily  abandoned  his  post. 
They  succeeded,  however,  in  persuading,  by  threats  and  otherwise,  en- 
gineers and  firemen  to  quit  their  engines  in  some  instances. 

In  the  mean  time  engines  were  being  killed.as  they  arrived  or  attempt- 
ed to  depart  at  all  prominent  stations.  'So  acts  of  personal  violence 
were  resorted  to  except  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  on  the  10th,  where  one  man 
who  belonged  to  a  force  of  men  imported  to  take  the  places  abandoned 
by  the  strikers  was  assaulted  and  badly  beaten  by  the  latter. 

Matters  were  now  growing  from  bad  to  worse.  While  the  leaders,  in  a 
majority  of  the  cases,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  deprecated  violence  and 
lawlessness,  it  nevertheless  began  to  manifest  itself.  Hot  only  were 
engines  boarded  and  killed,  but  at  De  Soto,  Mo.,  on  the  Iron  Mountain 
road,  the  strikers  marched  to  the  roundhouse  some  200  strong,  forced 
it  open,  and  drew  the  water  from  all  the  boilers. 

At  all  the  'principal  points  along  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  a 
similar  condition  of  affairs  existed.  At  some  points,  notably  at  Pacific, 
and  De  Soto,  Mo.,  where  some  of  the  civil  authorities  were  members  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  they  either  could  not  or  would  not  enforce  the 
law  against  unlawful  assemblages  and  riotous  conduct. 

At  Little  Kock,  Ark.,  a  party  of  strikers  detached  an  engine  from  a 
passenger  train  and  rapidly  followed  a  freight  train,  which  had  suc- 
cessfully run  the  blockade,  overtook,  and  killed  it.  They  were  in  turn 
followed  by  another  engine,  loaded  with  United  States  deputy  mar- 
shals, who  overhauled  the  strikers,  and  returned  to  Little  Eock  with 
both  engines,  where  the  strikers  attempted  to  escape  by  making  a 
break  for  the  woods.  They  were  fired  upon  a  number  of  times,  and  one 
of  the  strikers  was  shot  in  the  thigh. 

Notwithstanding  the  deputy  marshals,  policemen,  detectives,  sheriffs, 
and  constables,  the  strikers  succeeded  in  killing  engines,  side-tracking 
trains,  uncoupling  cars,  and  warning  engineers  and  firemen.  One  day 
was  but  a  repetition  of  the  events  of  another,  except  violence  and  law- 
lessness were  increasing.  In  East  Saint  Louis  chaos  reigned.  The 
police  force  of  the  city,  reinforced  by  scores  of  detectives  clothed  with 
the  power  of  police  officers,  were  without  avail.  Vice-President  Hoxie 
asked  the  intervention  of  the  court,  and  the  following  proceedings  were 
had  in  the  circuit  court  of  Saint  Louis  on  the  13th,  and  an  injunction 
was  served  upon  four  hundred  and  seventy  prominent  striking  employes, 
for  the  record  proceedings  of  which  we  would  refer  yon  to  Exhibit  E, 
page  607  of  the  testimony. 
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At  Pacific,  on  the  13th,  a  passenger  train  was  detained  by  a  force  of 
one  hundred  bridgemen  under  a  contractor.  Up  to  this  time  no  pas- 
senger trains  had  been  interfered  with.  On  the  same  day  violent  dem- 
onstrations occurred  where  the  men,  in  defiance  of  the  police  force, 
with  noise  and  menaces,  drove  firemen  and  engineers  from  their  posts. 
Similar  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation  occurred  at  Kansas  City,  At- 
chison, Parsons,  and  at  the  principals  points  in  Texas.  But  along  the 
line  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  the  influence  of  the  United  States  deputy 
marshals  was  being  felt,  and  many  arrests  were  made  for  contempt  of 
court.  Some  few  freight  trains  at  principal  points  were  allowed  to  arrive 
and  depart.  Acts  of  violence  were  common  and  a  number  of  arrests 
were  made.  On  the  night  of  the  16th  an  attempt  was  made  to  wreck 
a  passenger  train  near  Marshall  by;the  removal  of  spikes  from  the  rails. 

On  March  18,  Mr.  T.  V.  Powderly,  General  Master  Workman  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  of  the  United  States  after  consultation  with  the  local 
officials  of  the  order,  telegraphed  Mr.  Hoxie  to  meet  with  a  committee, 
and  himself  to  arrange  settlement  of  pending  difQculties. 

Mr.  Hoxie  declined  to  meet  Mr.  Powderly,  for  reasons  which  his  sub- 
sequent death  without  examination  are  not  given  further  than  as  set 
forth  in  the  following  telegram : 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Eailway  Company, 

Executive  Department, 
Saint  Louis,  March  19,  1886. 
T.  V.  Powderly, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  : 

I  have  just  received  yonr  telegram  of  the  18th  instant,  asking  if  I  will  meet  your- 
self and  committee  to  arrange  settlement  of  the  pending  difficulties. 

As  this  company  now  has  contracts  and  agreements  with  various  labor  unions  and 
organizations,  and  is  not  unwilling  to  continue  to  make  snch  agreements  as  circum- 
stances may  require  with  such  unions  and  organizations  of  its  employes  as  have 
shown  a  disposition  to  carry  out,  in  good  faith,  t^eir  undertakings ;  and  as  it  has  had 
in  the  past  contracts  with  your  organization,  and  its  representatives  have  heretof  )re 
had  conferences  with  yourself  and  other  members  of  your  executive  committee,  it  is 
but  just  and  courteous  that  I  should  give  you  the  reasons  for  this  company  now  de- 
clining to  meet  yourself  and  your  executive  committee,  which  it  would  have  done 
before  this  strike  was  inaugurated. 

The  usual  object  of  such  meetings  between  railway  companies,  through  their  repre- 
sentatives, and  committees  of  their  employiSs,  is  either  to  discuss  such  differences  as 
may  have  arisen,  in  order  that  an  understanding  may  he  reached  of  the  rights  and 
relations  existing  between  them,  and  snch  mutual  concessions  made  as  will  avoid 
strikes  and  the  losses  resulting  therefrom,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  settle  and  com- 
promise such  differences  between  the  parties,  after  the  grievances  of  the  employes 
have  been  presented  and  redress  refased,  and  after  resort  has  actually  been  had  to 
the  strike  as  the  only  remedy.. 

In  the  present  case  neither  of  the  above  reasons  for  a  conference  exists,  but  the 
anomaly  is  presented  of  a  strike  which  is  without  a  redressible  grievance,  which  was 
entered  upon  without  notice  to  the  company,  and  which  had  resulted  in  the  wanton 
and  malicious  destruction  of  this  company's  property  by  violence  and  incendiarism, 
and  in  the  almost  total  stoppage  of  its  business  by  threats,  intimidation,  and  force. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  the  past  year  is  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the 
present  conditions. 

The  differences  between  this  company  and  its  employes,  resulting  in  the  strike  of 
March,  1885,  were  settled  by  the  voluntary  intercession  of  the  executives  and  officers 
of  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  not  with  your  organization.  The  agree- 
ments subsequently  entered  into  with  the  committees  of  your  organization  have  been 
faithfully  carried  out  by  this  company.  Minor  grievances  under  these  agreements 
have  from  time  to  time  been  presented,  considered  by  the  management,  and  adjusted 
in  a  manner  apparently  satisfactory  to  the  petitioners,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
harmony  this  company  has  repeatedly,  on  the  demands  of  your  organization,  made 
changes  in  its  staff  by  the  removal  of  officials  entiirely  satisfactory  to  the  company, 
but  objectionable  to  some  of  your  members. 

In  our  meeting  with  you  of  last  August  in  New  York,  your  committees  then  stated 
that  no  grievances  or  complaints  existed  against  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailway  on  the 

H.  Eep,  4174 ii 
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part  of  your  organization  through  nou-oompliauoe  with  the  contracts  then  existing, 
but  that  it  was  necessary  to  utilize  yonr  organization  upon  the  Missouri  Pacific  road 
to  force  an  adjust nient  of  the  difficnlties  then  pending  with  another  corporation. 

Similar  action  has  been  taken  by  your  organization  in  three  instances  within  the 
last  eight  months. 

(1)  In  threatening  that  the  membeis  of  yonr  organization  upon  theMissouri  Pacific 
Railway  would  strike  if  it  continued  to  exchange  business  with  the  Wabash  road. 

(3)  When  the  members  of  your  organization  compelled  a  strike  of  a  portion  of  the 
employes  of  this  company  in  carrying  out  yonr  boycott  against,  the  Mallory  line,  at 
Galveston,  Tex. 

(3)  In  the  present  instance,  when  the  existing  strike  was  forced  upon  this  company 
bjf.  the  discharge  of  one  C.  A,  Hall  by  the  receivers  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Kail  way, 
a  road  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  court,  and  in  the  management  of  which  this 
company  has  no  voice  or  control,  a  fact  which  yonr  organization  fully  recognized 
when  yonr  committee  made  application  to  the  receivers  of  that  road  for  reinstatement 
of  said  employ^.  ♦ 

Instances  might  be  cited  where  endeavors  have  been  made  to  use  this  company  for 
the  purpose  of  boycotting  individuals  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  your  or- 
ganization. 

An  especially  aggravated  case  of  the  failure  of  yonr  orgauization  to  carry  otit  its 
agreen)ent»  was  that  of  the  workmen  at  the  Palestine  shops,  who,  in  the  last  days  of 
February,  stopped  work  on  accotint  of  an  alleged  grievance,  which  was  tliereupon 
adjusted  in  a  manner  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  so  that  they  resumed  work  with  an 
agreement  to  continue  under  the  concessions  made  by  the  company;  but  within  ten 
days  thereafter  again  left  their  work  on  demand  of  your  organization  in  ordering  the 
present  strike,  and  without  any  grievance  whatever  against  this  company. 

These  continued  stoppages  of  the  work  of  this  company  without  cause  have  become 
so  frequent  that,  believing  the  future  will  be  as  unsettled  as  the  past,  it  cauuot  con- 
sent to  renew  the  agreement  voluntarily  and  arbitrarily  abrogated  by  your  orgauiza- 
tion, and  longer  submit  to  it  the  management  of  our  business. 

This  company,  through  its  representatives,  is,  and  always  has  been,  willing  to  meet 
the  public  through  committees  or  individuals  on  matter  of  public  concern,  and  if 
yourself  orother  intelligent  citizens  can  suggest  practical  methods  whereby  the  pres- 
ent situation  can  be  changed  and  trafBc  permanently  resumed,  this  company  will  be 
pleased  to  meet  yourself  or  them  as  citizens,  but  not  as  representatives  of  your  or- 
ganization, to  discuss  the  pending  difficulties  or  any  other  matters  of  public  interest. 
Id  conclusion,  I  desire  emphatically  to  state  that  the  respousibilitj  for  the  future 
continuance  of  the  recent  unjustifiable  strike  will  not  rest  with  the  management  of 
this  company ;  but  inasmuch  as  your  organization  has  committed  the  error  of  strik- 
ing first,  and  endeavoring  to  negotiate  afterwards,  it  has  the  power  to  and  should  end 
the  present  troubles  by  permitting  such  of  our  employes  and  others  as  desire  to  work 
to  do  so  without  fear  of  threats  and  intimidation,  leaving  this  company  free  to  re- 
sume its  operations,  and  adjust  with  its  employes,  as  it  is  at  all  times  readv  and  will- 
ing to  do,  any  grievances  that  they  may  have. 

I..       T^.      „  H.  M.  HOXIE, 

Jfwat  f ice- President  the  Missouri  Pacific  Bailwag  Company. 

Mr.  Powderly  replied  in  the  following  telegram  to  Mr.  Hoxie: 

Kansas  City,  Mo., 
H.M.  Hoxie,  .  •         ^-«A  20,  1886. 

First  VieerFresidemt  Misaowri  Paoifle  MaAlway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. : 

Since  you  will  not  meet  with  me  as  General  Master  Workman  of  the  Knishts  of 
Labor  I  must  decline  to  meet  you  in  any  other  capacity,  and  the  responsibilitv  for 
the  future  continuance  of  the  strike  must  not  be  charged  to  the  Kuiehts  of  Labor 
since  the  executive  officers  of  that  order  will  not  be  permitted' to  meet  and  co-operate 
^i  t„^^L'n"t'  r^m^  '*"?^-  "  ^.f  °'y  ""t^^tion,  had  you  consented  to  meet  with 
me,  to  eftect  such  settlement  as  wonld  prevent  impositions  being  practiced  upon  the 

Unes  fofthe  furure""^*"''    ''  ™''°''"^'°''*^  "^"'"'^^  '^°<^  P"*  ™  eld  to  strikes  on  your 

T.  V.  POWDERLY. 
This  was  followed  by  correspondence  between  the  governors  of  Mis 
soun  and  Kansas  and  the  first  vice-president  of  the  Missouri  Kailroad 
Company,  but  without  effecting  a  settlement  of  the  difflculties.  About 
this  time  a  joint  meeting  of  the  board  of  the  directors  of  the  Merchants' 
Exchange  and  the  Merchants'  Transportation  Committee  of  Saint  Louis 
was  held,  and  a  mass  meeting  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  was 
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held  at  the  Mercantile  Club  iu  which  resolutions  were  passed,  express- 
ing their  views  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers 
of  Saint  Louis,  the  strike  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  system  has  ceased  to 
be  merely  a  question  between  employers  and  employed  and  has  become 
a  matter  of  national  importance,  involving  great  questions  of  right  and 
wrong,  in  the  settleiaent  of  which  four  States  are  vitally  interested  and 
on  the  rightful  solution  of  which  may  depend  the  very  integrity  of  the 
Republic,  and  certainly  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  on  which  oar  Government  is 
founded.  And  if  this  state  of  affairs  continued,  it  would  work  the  ruin 
of  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  laboring  interests  ot  Saint  Louis  and 
of  the  Southwest. 

Anil  they  further  resolved  that  while  they  recognized  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  right  of  all  men  to  organize  for  mutual  protection  and  all 
legitimate  and  lawful  purposes,  and  to  unitedly  abandon  employment 
when  they  see  lit,  they  denounced  as  tyrannical,  unjust,  and  illegal  to 
Interfere  with  the  rights  of  others  for  such  employment,  or  to  prevent 
by  violence  or  secret  or  oi)en  intimidations  the  exercise  of  their  rights, 
and  denounced  also  any  and  all  interference  with  the  rights  of  property, 
and  any  unlawful  dictations  from  any  source  as  to  the  unrestricted  use 
of  the  railways  of  the  companies,  or  as  to  how  the  business  of  citizens 
or  corporations  shall  be  conducted ;  and  all  similar  efforts  to  destroy 
freedom  of  action  or  to  control  the  property  of  others,  believing  them 
to  be  subversive  of  every  principle  upon  which  free  government  and 
free  institutions  are  founded,  and  to  be  equally  destructive  of  the 
rights  of  rich  and  poor,  employers  and  femployed,  and  to  threaten  the 
very  foundation  of  society. 

And  they  further  demanded  of  the  iMissouri  Pacific  Railway  system 
that  freight  traffic  be  resumed  at  once,  and  demanded  also  of  the  muni- 
cipal and  State  authorities  that  protection  to  the  full  extent  of  the  power 
of  the  city  and  the  State  be  afforded  in  such  resumption.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  proclamations  by  the  governors  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Texas,  demanding  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  to  resume 
traffic  of  ail  kind  iu  the  usual  way  on  all  railroad  lilies  operated  by  said 
company  in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas. 

To  add  to  the  complications  already  existing,  the  switchmen  of  th6 
Chicago  and  Alton ;  Rock  Island,  Wabash ;  Missouri'PaciUc ;  Hannibal 
and  Saint  Joseph ;  Kansas  City,  Saint  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs ;  the 
Burlington  and  Missouri  River;  Atchisou,Topeka  and  Santa  P6;  Unioa 
Pacific  and  Kansas  City ;  Fort  Scott  and  Gulf  Railroads,  numbering 
two  hundred  and  thirty  persons,  struck  at  Kansas  City,  and  the  strike 
enforced  idleness  on  a  large  number  of  engineers  and  firemen.  No 
trains  were  allowed  to  depart,  and  all  traffic  came  to  a  standstill. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
troubles  of  even  a  more  serious  nature  were  being  enacted  on  the  east 
side  at  East  Saint  Louis.  Acts  of  violence  were  frequent,  and  all  trains 
were  impeded  in  their  movements.  "  A  gradual  and  partial  resumption 
of  railroad  traffic  was  manifest  in  Missouri.  Kansas,  and  Texas,  which 
portended  the  end  of  the  great  strike.  Mr.  Powderly  again  been  me 
"prdminent  in  his  efforts  to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  the  difficulties. 
And  through  a  continued  correspondence  a.;d  repeated  interviews,  Mr. 
Powderly  telegraphed  to  Martin  Irons,  from  Hew  York  City,  under  date 
of  March  28, 1886,  the  following  telegram  : 

President  J.  Gould  has  consented  to  our  propositiou  for  arbitration,  and  so  tele- 
graphed Vice-PreKident  Hoxie.     Order  men  to  resume  work  at'  once. 
By  order  of  the  executive  board. 

T.  V.  POWDERLY. 
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And  he  also  sent  a  telegram  of  the  same  import  to  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  then  on. strike  in  the  Southwest.  Mr.  Powderly  was  influenced 
to  this  course  by  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gonld  to  him  of  the  same  date : 

New  York,  March  28,  1886. 
T.  V.  PowDEKLY,  Esq.,  G.  M.  W. : 

Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  yonr  letter  of  the  27th  instant,  I'-write  to  say  that  I  will 
to-morrow  nioruing  srnd  the  following  telegraphic  instructions: 

"  H.  M.  HoxiE, 

"  Geneial  Manager,  Saint  Louis  : 
"  In  resuming  the  movement  of  trains  on  the  Missonri  Pacific,  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  in  the  several  departments  of  this  company,  you  will  give  preference  to 
onr  late  employes,  whether^they  are  Kuights  of  Labor  or  not,  except  that  you  will 
not  employ  any  person  who  has  iujnred  the  company's  property  during  the  late  strike, 
nor  will  we  discharge  any  person  who  has  taken  service  with  the  company  during 
the  said  strike.  We  see  no  objection  to  arbitrating  any  differences  between  the  em- 
ployfe  and  the  company,  past  or  future." 
Hoping  the  above  will  be  satisfactory,  I  remain  yours,  verv  truly, 

■      JAY  GOULD, 

Freaident. 

Why  the  instrnctions  of  that  letter  were  not  concurred  in  by  Mr.  Hoxie 
he  has  never  explained.  On  pages  40  to  06  inclusive  will  be  found  tes- 
timony relating  to  that  subject. 

Notwithstanding  traflBc  was  being  gradually  resumed  at  the  princi- 
pal points  on  the  Southwestern  system,  and,  as  is  contended  in  the  testi- 
mony of  the  officials  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailway  or  Southwestern 
system,  that  the  strike  was  practically  over  on  the  31st  of  March,  yet 
the  testimony  shows  that  the  end  was  not  yet.  Violence  of  a  more  or 
less  serious  character  was  frequent.  This  was  notable  at  De  Soto, 
Mo.,  the  location  of  the  most  extensive  shops  on  the  Iron  Mountain 
Eailway.  There  a  passing  freight  train  in  charge  of  Conductor  Nelson 
was  delayed,  Nelson  was  assaulted,  and  Yard-master  Todd,  who  at- 
tempted to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  conductor,  was  also  assaulted  and 
driven  to  his  boarding-house  by  an  angry  mob,  and  his  life  probably 
only  saved  by  the  heroic  conduct  of  a  Mrs.  Duffy,  the  wife  of  an  engi- 
neer, who,  with  pistol  in  hand,  stood  in  front  of  her  door,  braved  the 
mob,  and  prevented  their  entrance  to  the  apartments  of  the  fleeing  yard- 
master. 

On  March  30  a  conference  was  held  between  the  general  executive 
board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  officials  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Eailway  Company  in  New  York,  which  resulted  in  the  following  dis- 
patch to  the  striking  Knights  of  Labor  in  the  Southwest: 

Have  your  executive  committee  order,  the  men  to  return  to  work,  and  also  select  a 
special  committee  from  the  employes  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  to  wait  on  Mr.  Hoxie  to 
adjust  any  difference. 

It  is  true  that,  when  Mr.  Powderly's  telegrams  came  announcing  his 
disagreement  with  Mr,  Jay  Gould,  the  frenzy  that  follows  disappoint- 
ment was  let  loose.  At  Texarkana,  Atchison,  Sedalia,  Palestine,  and 
Parsons  and  East  Saint  Louis  there  were  riotous  proceedings,  and  in 
some  instances  trains  were  stopped  and  men  were  assaulted,  but  still 
no  delay  came  from  a  la«k  of  working  force,  but  simply  from  disorean- 
ized  violence.  *' 

On  the  30th  of  March,  by  order  of  the  governor  of  Illinois,  Adiutaut- 
General  Vance  visited  Bast  Saint  Louis,  for  the  purpose  of  makine  a 
persona,!  investigation  and  reporting  as  to  the  necessity  of  military  in- 
tervention. Orders  had  already  been  issued  for  the  national  guard  to 
hold  itseU  m  readiness  for  immediate  duty. 
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Exciting  scenes  on  this  last  day  of  March  and  the  following  days  of 
April  were  being  enacted  at  Fort  Worth.  At  1.30  p.  m,  an  engine,  car- 
rying a  posse  of  oflicers,  intended  to  guard  a  train  into  Alvarado,  Tex., 
was  suddenly  approached  by  six  men  and  the  engine  killed.  Later  in 
the  day  a  train  of  thirty  cars  was  assailed  by  a  mob,  "  who,"  to  use  the 
language  of  a  witness,  "climbed  up  the  sides  of  the  cars  like  ants." 
The  oflBcers  in  heavy  force  did  all  that  men  could  do  to  restrain  the  mob 
except  actually  killing,  but  the  brakes  were  set,  pins  removed,  and  when 
the  engine  departed  it  bore  only  six  of  che  thirty  cars  with  which  it  en- 
tered the  yards.  One  striker  was  knocked  down  by  a  revolver  in  the 
bands  of  a  United  States  deputy  marshal  and  several  arrests  were  made. 
At  10  o'clock  the  next  day  another  effort  was  made  by  the  officers  to 
move  a  train,  somfe  2,000  or  3,000  men  attacking  it  and  succeeding  in 
pulling'all  the  coupling-pins.  At  Parsons,  Kaus.,  matters  had  been  grow- 
ing from  bad  to  worse,  and  Governor  Martin,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  his  adjutant  general,  ordered  a  force  of  militia  to  that  city. 

The  First  Regiment  of  the  Kansas  ]Natioual  Guards,  eight  companies, 
numbering  400  men,  arrived  at  Parsons  on  the  evening  of  April  2.  The 
presence  of  the  militia  at  Parsons  had  the  desired  effect,  and  compara- 
tive peace  was  restored,  and  on  the  3d  five  freight  trains  were  sent  out 
without  molestation.  But  at  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  the  affair  culminated 
in  a  tragedy. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  addition  to  the  striking  railroad  men  a  large 
and  irresponsible  mob  had  collected  and  were  the  most  active  in  incit- 
ine  violence.  Some  of  these  men  had  never  been  railroad  employes; 
olhers,  it  is  alleged,  had  long  been  black-listed  by  the  railroads.  The 
sheriff'  and  his  deputies  having  determined  to  take  out  a  freight  train 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  an  engine  loaded  with  armed  oiBcers  pulled  out  and 
proceeded  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  yards.  After  attaching  a  caboose  it 
proceeded  to  Hodges  Station,  from  where  it  was  to  pull  a  freight  train 
into  the  city.  The  train  proceeded  slowly  to  the  crossing  of  the  Fort 
Worth  and  New  Orleans  Railroad,  where  it  stopped,  as  is  customary 
before  crossing.  The  switch  was  found  open,  and  as  the  officers  ap- 
proached the  switch,  they  discovered  five  men  vyith  Winchester  rifles, 
partly  concealed  in  the  weeds  a  few  yards  distant.  The  chief  of  the 
posse  and  deputies  called  out  for  the  men  to  throw  up  their  hands. 
Impiediately  firing  began  on  both  sides,  and  resulted  in  three  police- 
men being  shot  and  one  striker. 

The  prompt  response  at  this  time  of  Governor  Ireland,  of  Texas,  to 
a  call  for  military  aid  gave  some  assurance  of  the  restoration  of  order. 
His  militia  was  rapidly  ordered  to  Forth  Worth. 

In  the  mean  time  negotiations  were  still  pending  between  the  heads  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  railroad  officials  to  settle  the  tlifflculties. 
And  in  pursuance  of  such  efforts  the  Hoxie  Turner  interview  was  had 
in  Saint  Louis  on  the  3d  of  April.  The  strike  continued  through  the 
month  of  April  without  incident  of  any  gi-aver  character  than  the  occa- 
sional killing  of  an  engine,  derailment  of  a  train,  the  moving  of  troops, 
and  the  continued  issuance  of  orders  and  the  passage  of  resolutions 
and  correspondence  of  all  kinds.  The  quantity  of  this  peculiar  mass  of 
matter  would  fill  a  volume.  Only  that  part  of  this  correspondence  nec- 
essary to  a  historical  sequence  to  the  narrative  is  here  given. 

In  East  Saint  Louis,  on  the  7th  of  April,  large  bodies  of  rioters,  to 
the  number  of  some  300  persons,  formed  in  procession,  and  marched  to 
the  various  yards  and  freight-houses,  demanded  that  the  laborers  cease 
their  work,  and  attempted  to  take  forcible  possession,  but  were  resisted 
by  the  force  of  deputy  sheriff's  armed  with  Winchester  rifles.    The 
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sheriff  increased  his  force  of  deputies  the  next  day  by  addina-  over  one 
hundred  more  to  it.  These  men  and  others  had  volunteered,  and  many 
of  them  in  response  to  a  notice  that  good  men  were  wanted  to  act  as 
deputy  sheriffs,  the  coiiipensatioti  being  $5  a  day  and  board  furuished^ 

We  now  approach  the  terrible  tragedy  of  April  9,  at  East  Saint  Louis, 
the  bloody  end  of  the  riots  and  strikes  of  18S6.  A  brief  history  of  what 
occurred  on  that  day,  and  as  nearly  correct  as  it  cm  be  gleaned  from  the 
testimony,  is  about  as  follows:  The  Louisville  and  Nashville  roads  had 
determined  to  run  its  trains  in  at  all  hazards,  and  for  that  })urpose  had 
at  its  service  guards  of  a  considerable  force,  consistingof  deputy  sheriffs 
and  marshals.  At  10  o'clock  a.  iti^  of  that  day  the  first  effort  was  made 
to  move  a  coal  train.^  When  the  train  reached  the  crossing  where  the 
strikers  and  sightseers  had  congregated,  the  engineer  and  fireman  were 
stoned,  and  the  train  stopped  and  forced  back  to  its  starting  point.  A 
second  effort  was  made,  but  with  no  better  success.  In  the  afternoon  the 
company  resolved  to  send  a  posse  of  deputies  to  clear  the  crossing.  For 
this  purpose  nine  men,  armed  with  Winchester.rifles  and  revolvers,  were 
selected.  When  the  posse  approache<i  the  trestle  it  was  greeted  by  jeers, 
yells,  hooting,  and  profane  epithets.  The  chief  of  the  posse  commanded 
the  mob  to  disperse,  and  attempted  to  arrest  a  man  who  was  in  the  actof 
throwing  a  stone.  The  squad  of  deputies  were  then  furiously  assailed 
with  stones,  as  is  alleged  by  the  deputies,  several  of  them  being  .struck. 
One  of  the  deputies  raised  his  rifle,  fired,  and  a  man  was  seen,  to  fall. 
Then  showers  of  stones  and  pistol-shots  from  all  directions  began  to  rain 
upon  the  ofiBcers,  who  returned  the  fire  with  their  guns  and  pistols,  with 
deadly  effect,  into  the  crowd.  The  firing  was  kept  up  until  the  crossirig 
was  clear,  the  people  fleeing  panic-stricken  and  rushing  into  houses  in 
every  direction  for  protection  and  safety. 

The  deputies,  after  a  brief  parley,  started  for  Saint  Louis  by  way  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the  approach  of  the  bridge  halted 
to  await  developments.  They  were  here  overtaken  by  the  maj^or  of 
East  Saint  Louis,  the  city  clerk,  and  two  policemen,  who  attemptied  to 
place  then)  under  arrest.  They  protested,  and  continued  their  retreat 
over  the  bridge,  being  followed  by  the  officers  and  a  constantly  increas- 
ing crowd  of  excited  men.  The  mayor  and  other  parties  seized  several 
of  the  deputies  and  attempted  to  drag  them  back  by  force,  and  then 
the  firing  began  and  one  man  in  the  ranks  of  the  pursuing  party  fell. 
This  checked  the  crowd  and  the  deputies  were  enabled  to  go  to  Saint 
Louis,  where  they  surrendered  themselves  and  were  locked  up. 

The  scene  at  East  Saint  Louis  after  the  fight  was  distressing.  Six 
men  and  one  woman  were  killed,  and  one  seriously  wounded;  but  the 
end  had  not  come  yet.    Bloodshed  was  succeeded  by  incendiarism. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  night  of  this  memorable  day,  acar  loaded  with 
baled  hay  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  road  was  discovered  to  be 
on  fire.  This  fire  had  hardly  been  under  control  before  another  fire 
was  discovered  on  the  Cairo  Short  Line-a  caboose  and  three  empty 
box  cars.  The  third  fire  was  ont  he  rib  track  of  the  Cairo  Short  Line, 
and  included  one  passenger  car  and  five  box  cars  and  a  shanty  used  as 
an  oil  and  machine  house.  Two  loaded  cars  and  one  empty  were  burned 
on  the  Pittsburgh  track  of  the  Cairo  Short  Line,  which  wat  followed  soon 
afterward  by  two  more,  and  a  sixth  fire  occurred  along  a  string  of  box 
cars  on  one  of  the  sidings  of  the  main  track  of  the  Cairo  Short  Line, 
and  fifteen  or  sixteen  cars  were  destroyed.  These  six  fires  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  over  forty  cars,  a  large  lot  of  valuable  hard- wood  lumber  used 
in  building  passenger  coaches  and  other  property  of  the  Cairo  Short 
Line  Company ;  amounting,  in  all,  to  about  $75,000. 
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Upon  tbe  request  of  Sherifi"  Robiequet  aud  other  officials,  Governor 
Oglesby,  of  Illinois,  immediately  ordered  the  National  Guards  of  that 
State  to  the  scene  of  trouble  at  East  Saint  Louis.  They  began  arriv- 
ing on  the  night  of  the  9th,  and  relieving  uiany  of  the  deputies  as- 
sumed control  of  affairs,  and  an  armed  truce  was  the  consequence.  At 
first  eight  companies  rendezvoused  at  East  Saint  Louis,  and  finally 
several  more  companies,  inclnding  a  battery  with  a  Gatling  gun,  were 
upon  the  field,  and  order  was  restored. 

On  the  12th  of  April  this  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
cause  and  extent  of  the  disturbed  condition  then  in  existence  on  the 
southwestern  system  of  railroads.  On  the  20th  of  April  the  committee 
began  the  exaniiuation  of  witnesses.  After  examining  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses in  Washington,  it  proceeded  to  Saint  Louis  on  the  28th,  arriving 
there  on  the  30th,  aud  at  once  began  its  duties  at  that  point.  After  exam- 
ining a  number  pf  prominent  business  men  as  to  the  effect  of  the  strike  in 
Saint  Lonis,  the  committee  divided  itself  into  subcommittees,  one  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  West,  composed  of  the  chairman,  Messrs.  Burnes  and  Stewart, 
and  the  other  to  the  Southwest,  of  which  Mr.  Grain  was  chairman,  Messrs. 
Outhwaite,  JBuchanan,  and  Parker,  members,  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  taking  of  testimony.  On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  May  a 
correspondence  was  begun  between  the  executive  board  ofthe  Knights 
of  Labor,  which  was  at  that  time  in  Saint  Louis,  aud  members  of  the 
committee,  which  resulted  in  declaring  oft'  the  strike,  to  take  effect  on 
May  3. 

The  subcommittee  in  the  Southwest  was  absent  ten  days,  and  in  that 
time  traveled  2,000  miles  aud  examined  328  witnesses.  The  subcom- 
mittee which  went  to  Atchison,  Kansas  Gity,  and  Sedalia,  traveled  over 
700  miles  and  examined  250  witnesses,  making  a  total  of  miles  traveled 
from  Washington  and  return  of  4,880  miles,  and  an  examination  of  578 
witnesses. 

The  effect  of  the  strike  was  and  is  a  serious  loss  to  the  business  in- 
terests of  that  section  of  theconntry ;  the  public  generally,  the  producing 
classes,  the  mercantile  population,  and  everybody  was  caused  to  suffer 
even  more  than  the  strikers  or  the  railroads,  for  their  losses  were  beyond 
computation.  The  loss  to  the  strikers  alone,  9,000  of  them,  for  50  days, 
at  $2  a  day,  would  amount  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $900,000. 

The  loss  of  the  noi-strikiug  employes,  necessarily  deprived  of  employ- 
ment pending  the  strike,  is  roughly  estimated  at  $500,000. 

The  loss  of  property,  destruction  of  engines,  cars,  bridges,  machinery, 
of  the  company  and  the  loss  of  revenue  to  this  company,  taking  the 
earnings  ot  1885  as  a  comparison,  was  about  $2,800,000. 

The  loss  to  the  general  public  certainly  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars. 

Your  committee  having  thus  given  as  far  as  practicable  a  history  of 
the  strike  on  this  Southwestern  system  of  railroads  known  as  the  Wa- 
bash system,  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  and  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  may  have  an  understanding  of  what 
occurred  and  form  their  conclusions  as  to  tbe  result  and  the  remedies. 

With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the  right  of  workmen  to  com- 
bine together  for  determining  with  their  employers  the  terms  on  which 
only  they  will  consent  to  work  for  them,  provided  the  combination  be  per- 
fectly voluntary  and  full  liberty  be  left  to  all  other  workmen  to  under- 
take the  work  which  the  parties  combining  shall  refuse,  and  no  obstruc- 
tions be  placed  in  the  way  of  the  employer  resorting  elsewhere  in  this 
country  in  search  of  a  supply  of  labor,  we  thiuk  there  is  no  ground  in 
justice  or  sound  policy  in  withholding  such  a  right  from  the  workmen. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  demand,  backed  by  the  resolution  of  a  large 
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body  Of  workmen,  to  decline  work,  if  the  demand  be  not  acceded  to, 
comes  with  more  force  than  that  of  an  isolated  workman.  The  work- 
men may  reasonably  claim  to  be  allowed  any  advantage  which  they  can 
derive  from  such  concerted  action  in  bargaining  with  their  employer 
fi-om  time  to  time  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they  will  dispose  ot  their 

The  holding  out  of  any  single  workman,  out  of  a  large  number,  may 
advance  his  cause  but  little,  and  does  not  much  affect  the  employer. 
The  works  of  the  latter  go  on,  though  perhaps  not  in  complete  emciency 
until  a  further  supply  of  labor  is  obtained ;  but  the  workman  is  gener- 
ally in  such  a  position  that  he  must  suffer  unless  he  either  accepts  the 
terms  offered  or  is  able  speedily  to  find  work  elsewhere.  He,  in  general, 
cannot  wait.  It  is  fo  redress  this  inequality  that  the  power  of  combin- 
ing is  justified  by  the  promoters  of  trade  unions. 

But,  upon  the  same  principle,  and  for  a  precisely  similar  reason,  whilst 
conceding  to  such  workmen  as  desire  to  exercise  it  an  extended  right 
to  combine  against  their  employers,  especial  care  should  be  taken  that 
an  equal  right  be  secured  to  those  workmen  who  desire  to  keep  aloof 
from  the  combination  and  dispose  of  their  labor  with  perfect  individual 
freedom.  The  workmen  who  think  it  for  their  advantage  to  combine 
together  in  the  disposal  of  their  labor  are  no  more  justified  in  constra,in- 
ing  any  other  workman,  who  does  not  desire  to  enter  such  combination 
and  bring  his  labor  into  common  stock  with  theirs,  than  an  association  of 
capitalists  are  in  combining  to  advance  prices  or  rates  of  transportation 
to  be  paid  by  the  general  public. 

Your  committee  have  aimed  in  this  investigation  to  represent  the 
60,000,000  people  of  the  United  States,  who  have  the  right  to  the  en- 
joyment of  transit  over  the  highways  of  the  Republic,  but  without  in- 
justice to  the  railway  companies  or  their  employes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  concentration  of  wealth  and  power, 
and  the  oppressions  which  have  occurred,  as  shown  in  the  evidence 
taken,  may  have  promoted  the  unrest  of  labor,  as  is  painfully  apparent 
Whatever  remedy  will  give  the  proper  protection  to  the  capital  in- 
vested in  the  railroads  of  the  country  and  at  the  same  time  protect 
their  employes  from  injustice  and  oppression,  your  committee  propose 
that  they  shall  together,  as  a  single  instrument  of  our  interstate  com- 
merce, be  looked  upon  as  the  servants  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  such  be  regulated  and  protected  by-law. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  having  recently  passed  an  act,  now 
a  law,  to  regulate  interstate  commerce,  your  committee  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that,  whatever  may  be  the  defects  in  that  law,  if  any,  an  enlight- 
ened commission,  soon  to  be  appointed,  will  recommend  prompt  legisla- 
tion  to  give  the  protection  which  is  needed  to  those  who  are  interested 
only  in  the  regular  and  proper  operation  and  management  of  the  rail- 
roads of  the  country. 

In  view  of  all  the  facts,  it  might  have  been  better  to  have  raised  a 
commission  with  general  powers;  and,  after  a  full  examination  of  all  ex- 
isting difficulties,  to  recommend  appropriate  legislation  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  which  are  proposed  in  the  act  of  Congress. 

A  majority  of  your  committee  cannot  believe  that  arbitration  can  be 
eftiective  for  the  reason  that  there  must  be  two  parties  to  the  arbitra- 
tion, and  either  may  decline.  And  said  majority  further  believe  that 
when  disturbances  occur  it  would  not  be  effective  in  immediately  re- 
dressing wrongs  or  restore  the  means  of  transit  of  person  and  property 
to  the  people  of  the  country. 
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It  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  that  there  were  grievances  of  which 
the  laborers  and  workingmen  of  the  roads  had  just  reason  to  complain, 
and  these  may  have  extended  or  enlarged  the  strike.  The  general  op- 
pression or  grievances  complained  of,  as  will  be  noticed,  was  generally 
by  subordinates  who  had  power  over  certain  laborers  or  persons  em- 
ployed on  the  road.  Noticeably,  they  were  asked  to  work  more  hours 
than  were  contracted  for;  they  were  reduced  in  their  time  without  no- 
tice ;  they  were  carried  by  the  railroads  in  the  night,  without  provision 
being  made  whereby  they  could  obtnin  sleep,  to  make  repairs  of  bridges, 
or  on  parts  of  the  roads  which  had  been  destroyed  by  accident,  or  they 
were  not  allowed  pay  for  traveling  at  night,  and  in  some  instances  eveii 
not  given  transportation  on  the  road  back  to  their  homes.  These 
grievances  were,  to  a  great  extent,  unhappy  incidents  of  the  dispute 
leading  to  the  strike. 

It  is  also  shown,  as  will  be  noticed  in  the  testimony,  that  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  Company  had  what  is  known  as  a  black  list,  which  con- 
tained the  names  of  some  of  the  "persons.  By  no  combination  of  capital 
or  no  extent  of  incorporated  power  can  the  listing  of  an  American  citizen 
as  being  unworthy  of  employment  be  justified. 

The  power  of  Congress  to  deal  with  the  situation  presented  by  this 
strike,  must  be  found  in  the  provisions  of  section  eight,  Article  I  of 
the  Constitntion  of  the  United  States,  by  which  Congress  is  empowered 
to  provide  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and  to  regulate 
commerce  among  the  several  States,  and  to  establish  post-offices  and 
post-roads. 

Congress  has  already  provided,  by  section  3964  of  the  Eevised  Stat- 
utes, "  that  all  railroads  or  parts  of  railroads  which  are  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  iu  operation  shall  be  post-roads  established  as  such  under 
the  authority  of  the  Constitution." 

Having  cited  the  express  provision  of  the  Constitution  authorizing 
Congress  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States,  we  need  but  refer  to 
the  statutes  enacted  protecting  post-roads ;  and  those  regulating  com- 
merce upon  the  high  seas,  and  on  our  navigable  rivers,  in  defining  the  du- 
ties, obligations  of,  and  penalties  against,  those  engaged  therein,  a^  proof 
that  ample  power  to  control  and  regulate,  so  far  as  interstate  commerce 
is  involved,  as  well  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  employers  as  of  the  em- 
ployes therein  exists,  and  has  been  and  may  be  further  exercised. 

EXPENSES  OF  COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  have  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  an  itemized 
statement  of  its  expenditures,  amounting  in  all  to  $4,002.40.  Accom- 
panying the  committee  were  Col.  C.  W.  Coombs,  deputy  sergeant-at- 
arms,  Mr.  W.  F.  Eeber,  clerk  to  committee,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Welch,  official 
House  committee  stenographer.  Mr.  Eeber  acted  also  as  stenographer 
to  the  subcommittee  which  went  to  Atchison,  Kansas  City,  and  Sedalia; 
and  this  subcommittee  also  took  the  greater  part  of  the  testimony  which 
was  taken  in  Saint  Louis. 

This  is  a  unanimous  report ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  legis- 
lation is  the  result  of  compromise,  and  therefore  individual  members 
of  the  committee  reserve  the  right  to  differ  from  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions. 
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VIEWS  OF  THE  MINORITY. 

The  undersigned  is  one  of  those  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  ma- 
jority as  not  being  able  to  assent  to  nil  portions  of  that  report.  The 
rei)ort  is  divided  into  two  parts:  First,  a  narrative  of  the  events  ante 
cedent  to  and  during  the  strilie ;  and,  second,  conclusions  arrived  at 
from  a  consideration  of  the  testimony*  The  narrative  portion  is  the  re- 
sult of  much  labor  spent  in  the  study  of  the  testimony,  aTid  the  ar- 
rangement in  consecutive  order  of  the  facts  contained  therein.  The 
result  is  a  clear  and  comprehensive  statement,  correct  in  the  main. 

In  one  important  particular,  however,  this  statement  is  defective. 
By  inadvertence,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  main  causes  of  discontent  on  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  just  preceding  the  strike  on  that  road  is  but  inci- 
dentally mentioned  in  the  report,  and  even  that  mention  is  not  in  its 
proper  place  in  the  narrative.  Convinced  that  any  history  of  this  most 
disastrous  strike  must  be  incomplete  which  does  not  make  prominent 
the  grievances  suffered  by  the  employes  on  that  road,  their  abortive 
efforts  to  have  those  grievances  redressed,  and  the  angry  and  discon- 
tented feeling  engendered  thereby,  the  undersigned  has  thought  it  im- 
portant to  supply  this  deficiency  by  giving  the  matter  somewhat  more 
in  detail. 

That  such  grievances  existed  is  abundantly  shown  by  the  testimony. 
They  were  of  various  kinds,  such  as  reduction  of  wages  below  the  point 
named  in  the  agreement  signed  on  the  termination  of  the  previous  strike, 
non-payment  of  wages  at  the  rate  of  ''time  and  a  half  for  overtime," 
as  provided  for  in  said  agreement ;  no  extra  pay  for  work  in  water,  or 
travel  on  Sunday  and  at  night ;  small  deficiencies  in  amounts  of  checks 
forwarded  for  wages  earned,  and  other  matters.  The  testimony  taken 
by  the  subcommittee  which  v^isited  Texas,  as  to  the  existence  and  char- 
acter of  these  grievances,  was  so  complete  as  to  be  conclusive,  and,  in 
fact,  after  a  few  attempts  at  overcoming  it  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
oflScials,  all  further  etf'ort  todisprove  it  was  practically  abandoned  by 
them. 

These  grievances  not  being  redressed,  save  in  a  few  in8ta;uces,  the  un- 
easy feeling  left  by  the  old  strike  was  thereby  deepened  into  discontent, 
ancl  the  way  was  the  more  easily  prepared  for  the  strike  which  followed. 
The  failure  to  have  these  grievances  redressed  was  very  unfortunate. 
The  responsibility  of  such  failure  will  be  located  by  a  moment's  atten- 
tion to  the  testimony  as  to  methods  adopted  by  the  workmen  to  secure 
redress. 

It  appears  by  this  testimony  that  when  a  workman  suffered  what  he 
felt  to  be  a  grievance,  the  orderly  method  was  for  him  to  make  com- 
plaint of  the  injury  to  his  local  assembly.  It  was  then  investigated  by 
the  committee  on  grievances  of  such  assembly.  If  his  complaint  was 
found  just,  it  was  then  forwarded  to  the  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  district  assembly,  to  be  by  him  presented  to  the  ofiQcials 
of  the  company  for  adjustment. 

Many  such  grievances  were  thus  investigated,  found  well  founded, 
and  forwarded  to  Martin  Irons,  chairman  of  District  Assembly  No.  101. 
No  redress  arriving,  the  parties  aggrieved  naturally  supposed  that  their 
grievances  had  been  presented  and  remained  unredressed.  In  fact,  a 
number  who  testified  that  they  had  complaints,  which  had  been  pre- 
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sented,  and  which  had  not  been  rectified,  when  subjected  to  cross-ex- 
amination admitted  that  all  they  knew  about  the  matter  was  that  the 
complaints' had  been  forwarded  and  no  redress  had  arrived. 

The  supposition  that  the  officials  had  refused  redress  was  undoubt- 
edly strengthened  by  the  promise  of  the  redress  of  "  many  other  griev- 
ances" contained  in  the  circular  issued  by  Mr.  Irons  to  the  subordinate 
assemblies  on  the  eve  of  the  strike,  asking  for  a  vote  upon  the  ordering 
of  thestrike,  and  as  stated  thediscontentaud  anger  among  the  employes 
were  greatly  increased  by  this  supposed  failure  to  redress  their  wrongs. 
Upon  the  cross  examination  of  Mr.  Irons  at  Saint  Louis,  he  admitted  , 
receiving  these  grievances,  and  said  that  he  had  presented  but  one  of 
them  to  the  railroad  officials  at  Saint  Louis,  and  that  one  was  promptly 
redressed.  He  claimed,  in  ex|)lanation  of  his  failure  to  present  them', 
that  these  grievances  were  not  properly  to  be  presented  to  the  chief 
officials  of  the  road  at  Saint  Louis,  but  belonged  for  adjustment  to  the 
local  officials  stationed  at  the  points  where  the  grievances  arose. 

Whether  this  claim  be  correct  or  not,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that, 
between  the  IochI  assemblies  aud  Martin  Irons  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
■chief  officials  of  the  road  at  Saint  Louis  and  the  local  officials  at  other 
points  on  the  other  hand,  the  apparently  well-devised  machinery  for  the 
redress  of  griev.ances  failed  in  its  intended  operation  and  effect. '  Had  the 
full  fact  been  made  known  to  the  workmen  that  their  grievances  had 
lodged  somewhere  between  them  and  the  persons  they  were  designed  to 
ultimately  reach,  no  doubt  a  kindlier  feeling  would  have  existed.  VVithout 
this  knowledge,  and  believing,  and  with  reason  to  so  believe,  that  their 
■complaints  had  been  persistently  ignored,  they  were  incensed,  and  who 
«hall  say,  from  their  standpoint,  that  they  had  not  cause  to  be  incensed. 
At  all  events,  all  this  largely  prepared  the  way  for  a  hearty  co-operation 
iby  them  in  the  strike  when  ordered,  and  largely  contributed  to  their  will- 
ingness to  unite  in  favor  of  the  strike  being  ordered,  and  no  history  of 
the  strike  on  the  Texas  Pacific  is  comp  ete  without  mention  of  this  fact. 

As  to  the  destruction  of  property  and  the  assaults  upon  life  which 
occurred  during  the  strike,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  perhaps 
■in  no  Slate  in  the  Union  is  there  any  lack  of  local  law  sufficient,  if  en- 
forced, to  protect  both  person  and  property.  Certainly,  with  possibly 
an  exception,  by  the  faulty  wording  of  one  of  the  statutes  of  the  State 
of  Texas,  the  committee  found  the  local  laws  already  in  existence  suffi- 
cient for  such  purpose.  That  these  laws  were  not  enforced  in  some 
places,  for  weeks  even,  cannot  be  disputed;  but  the  fault  lay  not  with 
the  law,  but  with  its  sworn  administrators.  The  [)rotecfion  of  life  and 
property  within  the  confines  of  any  State  is  primarily  the  duty  of  that 
State.  The  policing  power  is  for  the  State  to  exercise,  and  if  those 
charged  with  that  power  fail  to  execute  it,  the  remedy  would,  seem  be, 
not  the  enactment  of  more  law,  but  a  change  of  officials. 

And  yet  the  fact  must  be  recognized  that  the  problem  of  railroad 
management  and  regulation  seems  to  be  rapidly  outgrowing  State  lines, 
and  is  pushing  tothe front  for  recognition  and  solution.  While  thepolice 
powers  are  for  the  State,  the  security  of  uninterrupted  transportation  for 
the  shipper  of  interstate  commerce  seems  to  be  within  the  power  of 
the  General  Government  to  protect.  Some  legislation,  crude  it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be,  and  but  tentative,  at  the  best,  in  relation'  to  the 
transportation  of  interstate  commerce,  has  been  enacted  bv  the  present 
Congress. 

The  practical  workings  of  that  legislation  may  suggest  further  and 
additional  regulation  and  more  complete  remedies  in  the  future.  While 
we  are  wise,  perhaps,  in  relying  upon  such  workings  for  additional  sng- 
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gestious  for  legislation,  still  regret  must  be  expressed  that  the  report 
■does  not  discuss  more  fully  and  exhaustively  the -various  questions 
which  present  themselves  to  any  intelligent  reader  of  the  testimony  re- 
lating to  this  question  of  the  regulatirtn  and  control  of  the  carriers  of 
interstate  commerce. 

Here  was  a  strike  which  presented,  in  one  phase  or  another,  every 
■question  whiqh  can  arise  in  connection  with  this  subject.  The  strike 
was  unprecedented  in  extent  and  completeness.  It  covered,  among 
others,  a  road  already  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  court.  It  ex- 
tended to  a  demand  for  the  severance  of  all  traffic  with  another  road  iu 
the  hands  of  another  United  States  court.  All  the  roads  affected  were 
engaged  in  the  transportation  of  interstate  commerce.  By  the  stop- 
page of  traffic  lurge  quantities  of  interstate  freight  were  detained,  and 
some  of  it  perished  for  want  of  transportntion. 

"  If  ever  there  was  an  occasion  presented  in  which  the  whole  problem 
of  railroad  transportation,  the  powers  and  duties  of  common  carriers, 
and  their  relation  to  the  public,  the  power  of  the  General  Government 
to  compel  the  carrier  to  transport  interstate  commerce,  and  the  extent, 
if  any,  to  which  it  may,  in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  lay  its  hand  upon 
the  carrier,  and  the  employes  of  such  carrie/,  through  Federal  legisla- 
tion, came  up  legitimately  for  discussion,  it  was  the  occasion  in  hand. 
No  such  discussion  is  had.  But  little,  if  any,  consideration  of  the  exis- 
tence or  character  of  the  power  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  prem- 
ises, and  HO  discussion  of  the  extent  to  which  such  power,  if  it  exists, 
might  be  safely  used,  nor  of  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  exercised, 
appears  in  the  report. 

The  undersigned  will  not  undertake  such  discussion.  If  other  rea- 
sons for  declining  such  undertaking  were  wanting  the  following  facts 
would  seem  to  be  sufficient  excuse.  They  are  stated  not  by  way  of 
complaint,  but  by  way  of  explanation.  The  committee  immediately 
upon  its  appointment  met  and  arranged  for  the  prosecution  of  its  work. 
It  proceeded  to  the  West,  divided  into  subcommittees,  and  took  testi- 
mony simultaneously  at  different  points.  It  is  confidently  claimed  that 
no  committee  ever  traiveled  more  miles,  examined  more  witnesses,  and 
took  more  testimony  in  a  given  time.  The  matter  was  probed  to  the 
bottom,  every  essential  fact  was  obtained,  and  every  effort  made  to  ar- 
rive at  an  impartial  ascertaiument  of  the  truth.  This  done,  the  com- 
mittee returned  to  Washington. 

One  witness,  whose  testimony  was  thought  by  some  to  be  desirable, 
waseick  and  could  not  be  examined.  He  remained  ill,  and  finally  died, 
never  having  rallied  sufficiently  to  appear  in  answer  to  the  subpoena  of 
the  committee.  Meanwhile  the  committee  were  not  called  together,  and 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee made  urgent  and  repeated  requests  for  a  meeting.  Finally  a 
meeting  was  held,  and  steps  taken  to  formally  close  the  testimony. 
Another  meeting  for  consultation  was  held,  at  which  the  undersigned 
could  not  be  present. 

The  first  draft  of  a  report  was  not  presented  to  the  committee  for  con- 
sideration until  about  the  middle  of  February.  It  was  referred  to  a 
subcc'inmittee  for  revision.  The  undersigned  first  saw  the  revised  re- 
j)ort  March  1st,  and  it  was  first  read  to  the  full  committee  March  2d. 
The  undersigned  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  report,  and  his 
<5onvictiou  that  it  was  then  too  late  to  properly  frame' and  supply  the 
■discussion  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  demanded. 

It  was  then  near  the  close  of  the  session ;  important  legislation  was 
being  finally  acte.l  ui)on,  and  the  duties  of  the  members  lay  in  attend- 
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ance  upon  the  session.  However,  be  obtained  leave  to  add  some  sup- 
plemental views,  and  an  adjournment  was  had,  as  he  understood,  until 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  Before  the  time  fixed  for 
such  adjourned  meeting  had  arrived  the  report  was  presented,  and  all 
opportunity  to  present  and  discuss  additional  views  was  at  an  end. 

No  bad  faith  in  this  is  charged.  It  was,  no  doubt,  a  pure  inadvert- 
euce,  but  the  effect  was  the  same  nevertheless.  The  effect  of  this  late 
presentation  of  the  report  must  necessarily  be  to  prevent- any  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  being  entertained  by  the  present  Congress,  and 
the  only  benefit  to  the  country  at  large  of  the  labors  of  the  committee 
must  consist  in  the  fact  that  a  large  mass  of  testimony  covering  every 
phase  of  a  widelyextetided,  fiercely-fojaght,  and  long-continued  suspen- 
sion of  operations  on  thousands  of  miles  of  railways  has  l)een  gathered 
together  for  the  study  of  the  economist  and  the  legislator. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 


SUB-COMMITTEE. 


HOISr.   J^.  Gr.   CTJRTIN^,  Chairman. 
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Tuesday,  4priJ  20, 1886. 

The  special  committee  appointed  under  resolution  of  tlie  House  of  Bepresentatives 
on  the  12th  instant  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  labor  troubles  in  the  South 
and  Southwest  met  to-day  at  half-past  12,  in  a  room  of  the  Congressional  Hotel,  near 
the  Capitol,  to  open  the  inquiry. 

The  chairman  (Mr.  Curtin)  stated  that  they  would  only  use  that  room  temporarily 
until  they  could  obtain  a  suitable  room  in  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Parker  read  the  resolution  under  which  the  committee  was  appointed,  as  follows: 

Eesolved,  That  a  select  committee,  to  consist  of  seven  members,  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  to  investigate  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  disturbed  condition  now  existing  ' 
between  the  railway  corporations  engaged  in  (!&rrying  on  inter-State  commerce  and 
their  employes  in  the  States  of  Ulinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  Said 
committee  shall  have  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  examine  witnesses  under 
oath,  sit  during  the  sessiions  of  the  House,  and  may  visit  or  send  a  subcommittee  to. 
such  places  in  such  States  as  may  be  necessary  iu  order  to  facilitate  such  investiga- 
tion. It  shall  report  to  the  House  during  the  present  session,  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  it  may  deem  proper  to  make ;  and  the  expense  incurred,  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  $3,000,  shall  he  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  upon  vouchers 
certified  by  the  chairman  and  one  member  of  the  committee. 

TEKEENCE  V.  POWDEELT,  General  Master  Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
being  sworn : 

The  Chaikman  said :  You  understand  that  this  committee  is  raised  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  getting  down  to  the  cause 
of  the  unrest  and  disturbance  that  now  exists  in  this  country,  and  especially  as  to 
the  the  conflict  between  labor  and  capital,  or  employer  and  the  employed.  This 
committee  are  fully  sensible,  sir,  that  the  course  you  have  taken  in  your  previous 
life  and  your  disposition  has  been  to  endeavor  to  quiet  the  unrest  of  the  people. 
Yoxt  will  please  now  give  to  this  committee,  in  your  own  language  and  in  your 
own  form,  your  impressions,  together  with  any  papers  that  you  may  have,  or  cor- 
respondence or  anything  that  will  aid  this  committee  in  the  investigation  of  the 
causes  of  the  troubles,  we  know  quite  well,  sir,  that  you  have  intelligence  enough 
to  go  on  and  give  this  committee  any  inibrmation  you  may  possess.  After  you  are 
through  with  your  statement  the  members  of  the  committee  may  choose  to  interro- 
gate you. 

Mr.  PcwDEKLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  your  message  came  to  me  I  did  not  under- 
stand its  purport,  and  came  without  any  papers  and  without  any  knowlege  of  what 
might  be  required  of  me,  and  your  question  oyeus  up  so  broad  a  field  that  I  have  not 
given  the  question  sufficient  consideration  to  enable  me  to  answer  it  properly,  for  it 
takes  in  a  great  many  questions  that  are  being  considered  throughout  the  country.  I 
would  rather  answer  questions  that  may  be  put  to  me,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  meet 
with  the  committee  again  after  I  had  secured  my  papers  I  would  be  willing  to  do  so. 

The  Chaieman.  What  in  your  judgment  and  opinion  is  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ances now  existing  in  those  localities  spoken  of  in  that  resolution  ? 

The  Witness.  The  causes  as  they  are  given  to  me  are  that  the  men  who  are  now 
engaged  in  the  difficulties  in  the  West  have  a  bill  of  grievances  which  they  claim  to 
have  presented  to  the  manager  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailroad  at  Saint  Louis.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  entire  cause  of  the  present  strike  on  the  lines  of  the  Texas 
Pacific  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Iron  Mountain  Eailroads,  and  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas and  Texas,  is  ftom  the  discharge  of  a  man  named  Hall.  That  immediately  fol- 
lowing his  discharge  and  the  refusal  to  reinstate  him  the  employes  of  all  the  railways 
struck.  This  the  employes  of  this  entire  system,  known  as  the  Gould  system,  claim  is 
not  true.  That  was  one  and  only  one  of  the  many  causes  for  the  action  taken.  Here 
18  an  official  statement  coming  from  the  committee  of  District  Assemblies  101  and  78, 
Knights  of  Labor,  which  I  will  read  with  yonr  permission: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  assertion  is  made  day  after  day  by  railroad  officials 
and  their  apolpgists  and  defenders  that  the  employes  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailroad 
had  no  cause  for  striking,  no  grievances  against  the  company  whatever,  that  they 
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struck  to  punish  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Eailroad,  it  is  necessary  that  the  particulars 
be  laid  before  the  woild,  in  order  to  set  at  rest  at  once  and  forever  the  siUy  charges 
■which  ignorance  or  malice  now  publicly  and  repeatedly  proclaim. 

"Governor  Martin,  of  Kansas,  and  Governor  Marmaduke,  of  Missouri,  m  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Hoxie  of  recent  date,  say:  'After  careful  investigation  we  are  unable  to  find 
wherein  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  has  violated  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  the  agreement  made  on  the  15th  of  March,  1885,  touching  its  employes  in  our 

respective  States.'  _    ^      ,  .  .  .  .  j:    j.  xt.  i  ^.t. 

S' What  was  the  contract  of  March,  1885T  Its  chief  provisions  were,  first,  that  the 
waires  of  September,  1h83,  were  to  be  the  basis,  with  one  and  one-half  time  for  Sun- 
davs  and  over-time  over  ten  hours ;  second,  no  man's  wages  were  to  be  reduced  with- 
out thirty  days'  notice.  That  contract  was  to  be  observed  on  all  roads  under  the 
Missouri  Pacific  management.  But  leaving  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railway  entirely 
out  of  the  present  consideration,  that  contract  has  been  broken,  violated,  and  ig- 
nored time  after  time,  to  v«(t :  a        xi.  ^ 

"  First.  In  many  cases  the  September  wages  never  were  restored,  as  the  agreement 
provided. 

"  Second.  Section  foremen  were  reduced  $5  per  month  without  any  notice. 

"Third.  Boiler-makers  were  sent  out  on  the  road  feom  Denison,  and  allowed  only 
one-half  time  while  traveling. 

"Fourth.  Engine- wipers  in  round-houses  were  reduced  from  $1.26  to  $1.15  per  day. 

"Fifth.  The  car  foreman  at  Fort  Worth  was  reduced  $10  per  month,  and  then  had 
to  do  the  work  of  two  men,  for  which  the  company  had  previously  paid  double  what 
they  paid  him. 

"  Sixth.  The  foreman  in  the  mill  at  De  Soto,  Mo.,  wasreduced$10  per  month  with- 
out notice. 

"  Seventh.  Car  men  at  Parsons  reduced  about  $10  per  month  and  no  notice  given. 

"  Eighth.  Many  men  worked  over  the  entire  system  eleven  and  twelve  hours  per 
day  for  $1.15  without  anything  for  over-time,  and  on  Sunday  the  same  long  hours  for 
same  sum,  $1.15,  without  over-time. 

"  Ninth.  Check  clerks  in  freight  houses  reduced  $5  per  month  without  notice. 

"  Tenth.  The  men  were  dis(uiarged  on  no  other  grounds  than  because  they  had 
taken  part  in  the  strike  of  1885,  and  new  men  were  employed,  at  less  wages,  in  their 
places.  A  systematic  method  of  discharging  in  detail  and  replacing  with  cheaper 
men  was  being  carried  out,  which  if  allowed  to  go  on  would  have  resulted  in  bring- 
ing the  men  back  to  the  reduction  basis  against  which  they  struck  in  1885." 

Then  follows  some  comment  by  the  committee;  and  this  is  the  statement  made  by 
the  committee,  and  these  are  the  grievances  that  they  have  complained  of. 

The  CHAiBMAiiT.  What  knowledge  have  you  as  to  the  truth  of  any  of  these  state- 
ments ? 

The  Witness.  I  have  never  made  a  personal  investigation  into  them.  When  this 
matter  first  came  to  my  personal  attention  we  were  holding  a  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive board  of  Knights  of  Labor  at  Philadelphia,  and  had  several  masters  of  impor- 
tance before  us.  We  saw  through  the  papers  that  there  was  a  strike  on  the  Texas 
Pacific,  and  that  a  strike  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  followed  it.  But  hearing  nothing 
from  our  men  there,  or  anything  official,  we  did  not  know  whether  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  report  we  saw  or  not.  I  received  a  dispatch  from  the  vice-president  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Eoad,  Mr.  Hopkins,  asking  some  questions.  Immediately  follow- 
ing that,  we  telegraphed  to  the  West  for  particulars,  and  received  an  answer  some- 
what similar  to  what  I  have  read  now. 

Mr.  OuTHWAiTE.  From  whom  ? 

The  Witness.  We  telegraphed  there  to  the  man  whose  name  was  given  in  the 
papers,  Martin  Irons.  Mr.  Page  answered  the  dispatch ;  and  then  some  gentlemen 
(I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  lawyers  engaged  by  mortgage  holders  of  Texas 
Pacific  stock  or  stockholders)  came  to  see  me  and  asked  if  I  could  not  do  something 
to  end  the  strike.    We  then  telegraphed  to  the  receiver. 

The  Chairman.  Do  ^ou  know  the  names  of  the  lawyers  ? 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Dickson  was  the  name  of  one  of  them. 

Question.  Have  you  any  documents  or  papers  to  show  the  names  of  the  men  who 
came  ?— Answer.  I  can  very  readUy  get  the  addresses  of  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

The  Witness.  We  asked  Governor  Brown,  who  was  receiver  of  the  Texas  Pacific, 
or  one  of  them,  if  he  would  consent  to  meet  with  a  committee  appointed  by  our  ex- 
ecutive—it would  be  a  special  committee  of  our  board— for  the  purpose  of  arbitrating 
and  settling  the  difficulties  on  the  Texas  Pacific  road.  His  reply  was  that  there  was 
no  trouble  with  their  employes.  Their  former  employes  had  some  disturbanoa,  but 
there  was  no  trouble  with  their  present  employes.  This  telegram  was  sent  to  him 
at  the  written  request  of  the  men  whose  money  was  invested  in  the  Texas  Pacific 
road.  They  were  anxious  to  have  the  matter  settled,  though  the  road  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  court.  Following  after  that  we  hurried  up  our  business 
and  I  went  West  to  obtain  information  and  meet  committees  from  the  Union  Pacific 
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Railroad  and  those  lines  which  constitute  the  Gonld  system,  and  the  employes  make 
the  same  statement  that  is  made  in  the  bill  of  mevances  I  have  read.  I  then  tele- 
graphed to  Mr.  Hoxie,  manager  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  road,  asking  an  interview  to 
arrange  some  terms  of  settlement,  and  he  refused  to  meet  with  me  in  my  official  ca- 
pacity, but  stated  that  he  would  meet  with  me  as  a  citizen.  I  had  no  authority  ti) 
act  as  a  citizen,  and  of  course  did  not  meet  with  him.  I  came  back  East,  and  a  few 
days  after  that  went  to  New  York  and  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Gould.  The  history 
of  that  has  been  published  so  extensiveJy  in  the  papers  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer 
to  it. further.  There  are  little  abuses  that  I  do  not  thinlt  that  the  managers  of  the  Pa- 
cific road  know  of  along  the  line.  Along  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad  they  had  a 
system  of  taking  25  cents  a  month  from  the  wages  of  men  who  received  $1  a  day  for 
what  is  known  as  the  hospital  fund.  The  man  who  receives  $°2  a  day  pays  50  cents  a 
month,  and  in  proportion  as  their  wages  increase  do  they  pay  to  this  fund.  It  is 
claimed  that  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  sick  they  are  discharged  and  denied  the  right 
to  enter  the  hospital  or  get  relief  from  this  fund ;  and  there  are  cases  where  men  have 
made  contracts  to  buy  land  or  lots  on  regular  annual  payments,  with  interest,  of 
course,  and  having  paid  all  but  the  last  installment,  were  discharged.  In  that  sec- 
tion of  country  it  is  different  to  what  can  be  done  in  the  East.  A  man  cannot  go  to 
the  next  town  and  get  a  situation,  for  the  towns  are  too  far  apart,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  these  menjiad  the  property  taken  from  them.  One  of  them  especially 
is  spoken  of,  who  was  discharged  when  he  had  paid  all  but  the  last  installment  and 
the  interest,  was  obliged  to  remain  idle  so  long  that  he  lost  his  property,  and  is  now 
living  in  his  own  house  as  a  tenant  on  account  of  failing  to  make  his  payment  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract ;  and  not  only  did  he  lose  the  lot,  but  the 
house  along  with  it.  And  it  is  claimed  that  they  have  several  instancesof  that  kind. 
The  Chairmad'.  Can  we  call  anyone  before  this  committee  that  they  had  exacted 
the  25  cents  per  month  liom? 
The  Witness.  You  can,  if  we  were  correctly  Informed. 

Mr.  BucHAifAN.  You  find  this  to  be  the  case,  and  you  say  that  you  do  not  suppose 
that  the  directors  know  of  that;  is  that  simply  an  inference  of  yours? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  do.  I  do  not  think  they  know  of  the  true 
condition  of  affairs.  • 

The  Chairman.  Can  we  not  get  the  names  of  some  persons  who  can  prove  the  facts 
that  you  have  stated  f 
The  Witness.  You  can  get  the  names. 
The  Chairman.  We  certainly  want  those  names. 
The  Witness.  Very  well,  they  can  be  obtained. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question.  The  Knights  of  Labor,  of  which 
I  know  you  are  the  head,  is  a  secret  society.  Now,  outside  of  any  secrecy,  and  we  do 
not  desire  to  know  anything  of  your  secrets,  I  want  you  to  tell  the  committee  what 
is  the  purpose  of  that  society,  whether  it  is  for  the  protection  of  laborers  and  their  in- 
terests, and  whether  it  is  peaceful  in  all  its  aims  ? 

The  Witness.  The  aim  of  the  organization,  in  a  few  words,  is  to  protect  the  la- 
borer, to  benefit  his  condition,  and  to  secure  a  better  feeling  between  him  and  his 
employer,  and  all  our  methods  are  peaceful.  We  have  never  counseled  violence  of 
any  kind. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  proper  answer.  I  always  supposed  that  was  the  purpose 
of  the  organization. 

The  Witness  (continuing).  But  men  will  once  in  a  while  do  acts  that  violate  the 
law.  We  cannot  help  that  occurring  sometimes  where  they  are  so  much  excited  and 
interested. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  whether  the  Knights  of 
Labor  is  a  society  to  protect  the  labor,  not  of  railroads  alone,  but  also  those  who  work 
in  mines  and  factories  ? 

.  The  Witness.  It  is  our  attempt  to  do  that.  Our  association  is  intended  to  be  an 
educational  one.  We  aim  to  have  our  members  study  the  circumstances  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  and  not  theirs  alone  but  also  those  of  the  men  for  whom  they 
work,  so  that  they  may  know  what  their  proper  relations  to  their  employers  should 
be.  And  we  claim  that  it  will  be  no  more  than  right  to  meet  on  equitable  terms  and 
on  equal  ground  and  have  a  thorongh  understanding  with  each  other. 

The  Chairman.  Please  give  to  the  committee  about  the  substance  of  what  .yon 
wrote  to  me  as  to  what  occurs  when  receivers  are  appointed  f 

The  Witness.  We  find  that  when  a' road  does  not  pay,  or  for  any  cause,  whether 
mismanagement  or  otherwise,  there  is  a  disposition  to  place  the  road  in  the  hands  of 
receivers,  we  find  this  to  be  the  case :  That  when  it  is  necessary  to  manage  the  men 
in  any  way — to  give  orders  for  the  management  of  a  railroad  system— that  the  com- 
pany that  had  the  management  before  it  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  can  do  it. 
"If  we  ask  that  they  take  any  notice  of  anything  in  the  way  of  a  grievance,  we  are 
referred  to  the  receiver,  who  will  say  that  the  road  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  court,  and  that  they  have  no  power  and  can  do  nothing.  In  other  words,  if 
there  is  a  reduction  of  wages,  or  if  there  is  a  discharge  of  men,  or  anything  of  that 
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kind  we  are  referred  to  the  United  States  court ;  if  there  Is  any  other  bnsiuess  to  be 
Salted  wiSe  directors  of  the  company,  they  simply  apply  to  rt.^  receiver  and 
he  does  not  feel  hound  to  apply  lo  the  court.  „.„„„  „f  t>,.,t  tinfl   anil  if  nof 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  personally  of  any  wrong  of  that  kind,  and  if  not 
nersonallv.  can  you  give  us  the  names  of  persons  who  do  T 

The  WwJOiSS.  I  cannot  give  you  the  names  now,  hat  I  can  get  you  the  names. 

The  ChaSaij.  That  is,  they  wreck  a  road  and  then  put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver t  „,       „    .^ 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know.    They  fix  it  some  way. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  They  run  it  ashore  whether  they  wreck  it  or  not  ^^,     ,      ,     ,  .. 

The  Witness.  They  bleed  it  or  milk  it  dry  and  then  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  court.  If  the  United  States  court  can  rnli  a  railroad  after  it  is  ruined, 
it  certainly  can  run  one  without  any  trouble  of  this  kind. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  ajpgical  conclusion.  You  have  papers  that  would  be-of 
consequence  to  this  committed! 

The  Witness.  I  believe  I  have,  but  they  are  at  our  general  ottice. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  require  any  papers  that  wiU  throw  light  on  the  subject. 
So  far  we  have  made  a  good  start  on  what  you  say  to-day.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
divulge  any  secrets  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  because  I  do  not  belong  to  any  society. 
You  have  stated  the  object  of  the  society  is  to  protect  the  "labor  of  the  country  as  far 
as  possible  against  the  exactions  of  capital  or  incorporations. 

The  Witness.  To  protect  not  only  the  labor  but  to  protect  the  manufacturer  as 
well.  We  desire  that  the  work  shall  be  honestly  done  and  that  he  shall  be  able  to 
pay  good  wages. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  your  methods  are  entirely  peaceable? 

The  Witness.  We  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood  about  that.  Of  course  in  a  strike 
a  portion  of  our  members  once  in  a  while  may  break  the  law  ;  but  I  want  to  say  that 
if  in  this  investigation  you  discover  that  Knights  of  Labor  along  the  roads  out  there 
have  violated  the  laws  of  the  land  or  our  laws  we  will  be  as  ready  to  assist  in  punish- 
ing them  as  we  will  be  in  upholding  them  where  they  have  not. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Your  public  utterances  have  demonstrated  that. 
■  The  Witness.  I  have  heen  somewhat  misunderstood  in  relation  to  some  of  my 
statements.  When  I  say  that  I  will  be  willing  to  expose  everything  in  connection 
with  our  order  if  our  contestant  will  do  the  same  as  far  as  his  management  of  roads 
is  concerned,  I  speak  fairly  and  truthfully.  I  have  no  objection  to  showing  everything 
in  connection  with  our  organization.  Oursecret  signs,  pass-words  and  all,  I  can  give 
to  your  committee.  I  want  it  understood  that  as  far  as  the  executive  board  is  con- 
cerned, we  have  from  over  four  thousand  assemblies  indorsements  of  the  secret  cir- 
cular of  mine  that  has  been  made  public  since  it  was  issued.  They  bear  me  out  in 
what  I  have  said,  so  that  you  can  understand  from  the  tone  of  that  circular  what 
our  membership  would  do;  and  when  I  said  that  I  was  willing,  that  our  organ- 
ization was  willing,  to  meet  our  contestant  before  the  courts,  I  had  no  idea  that  I 
was  making  a  statement  that  was  wrong.  I  believe  that  the  laws  of  our  land  stand 
above  every  organization,  no  matter  what  its  name  may  be,  and  above  any  corporation 
whatever ;  that  the  law  of  the  land  is  made  for  all  alike,  and  that  if  a  man  violates 
the  law,  he  he  a  Knight  of  Labor,  a  private  citizen,  or  a  member  of  the  corporation, 
he  shall  be  punished  for  it,  and  that  his  connection  with  an  organization  shall  be  no 
shield  for  him.  And  I  believe,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  possess  millions  and  violates 
the  law,  that  he,  too,  shall  suffer  as  though  he  had  not  a  cent.  I  have  made  that 
statement,  and  people  have  seen  fit  to  say  1  had  invited  anarchy.  If  that  is  anarchy, 
then  in  the  name  of  God  what  is  law  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  believe  in  the  old-time  declaration,  that  all  men  are  created 
free  and  equal  t 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  and  that  they  shall  stand  the  same  before  the  law.  I  possess 
as  much  in  this  country  as  the  man  who  owns  millions.  I  was  born  here.  My  inter- 
ests are  here,  and  if  I  hold  only  a  handful  of  this  earth's  possessions,  it  is  my  all,  and 
is  as  much  to  me  as  the  millions  are  to  the  man  who  possesses  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  handful  is  a  guarantee  in  the  bill  of  rights— protection  of 
life,  liberty,  and  property. 

The  Witness.  I  certainly  think  this  has  been  misunderstood.    Our  declaration  of 
principles  has  been  summed  up  as  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
liappiness;  they  believe  in  all  but  the  last.    A  great  many  are  constantly  pursuing 
happiness  and  never  catching  it. 
The  Chairman.  That  is  not  good  philosophy.    There  I  differ  with  you. 
The  Witness.  I  do  not  say  that  a  man  should  not  catch  up  with  it  once  in  a  while. 
Mr.  Burns.  The  country  generally,  and  the  House  of  Etepreaeutatives  especially, 
seem  to  place,  and  I  doubt  not  properly,  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  your  integrity, 
your  intelligence,  and  your  patriotism;   and  being  disposed  to  consider  questions 
practically,  I  would  ask  you  if  you  have  given  thought  to  the  question  of  a  legis- 
lative remedy  for  the  evils  to  which  you  have  alluded? 
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The  Witness.  I  have  never  worked  it  out  properly.  I  have  thought  it  over,  hnt 
have  not  followed  it  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

Mr.  BuHNS.  Will  you  be  able  during  the  probable  sitting  of  this  committee  to  give 
us  your  vi^ws  upon  the  question  of  a  remedy  for  these  troubles  ? 

The  Witness.  How  long  will  the  committee  be  likely  to  sit  ? 

The  Chairman.  About  two  months.  , 

The  Witness.  I  think  that  we  will  be  able  to  give  you  an  pfQcial  statement  from 
Qur  order  before  that. 

Mr.  BUKNS.  I  would  suggest  further,  that  as  you  are  doubtless  as  well  acquainted 
on  the  Constitution  as  anybody,  that  it  would  be  well  to  consider  what  in  your  judg- 
ment could  be  constitutionally  done,  or  what  might  be  done,  or  ought  to  be  dQue,  by 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Witness.  I  shall  attempt  to'  do  so,  and  thank  you  for  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Parker.  What  was  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  this  strike  ? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  day.  It  was  the  latter  part  of  February 
[after  conference  with  Mr.  Turner] — the  27th  of  February. 

Q.  Have  you  got  data  of  the  preliminary  steps  that  led  to  the  strikfe  f — ^A.  I  have 
■  not. 

Q.  Are  there  documents  which  can  be  produced  that  will  show  to  the  public  the 
history  of  the  steps  which  led  to  the  issuing  of  the  order  for  the  strike?— A.  I  think 
you  will  find  all  this  when  the  committee  goes  to  the  Southwest. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  by  whom  the  strike  was  ordered! — A.  No ;  I  cannot.  That  can 
be  reached  there. 

Q.  Was  it  ordered  by  District  Assembly  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  authorities  above  the  District  Assemblies  consulted  upon  it  T — ^A.  No. 

Q.  That  whole  subject  can  be  shown  by  document  in  all  cases  1 — A.  Yes. 

.Q.  Which  you  will  try  to  give  us  t — ^A.  We  will  give  you  every  aid  to  reach  the 
exact  truth  in  the  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Outhwaite.)  Can  you  inform  us  if  any  efforts  were  made  to  arbitrate 
the  dif&culties — any  propositions  from  the  employes  before  the  strike  took  place  ? — 
A.  I  cannot  answer  you  very  fully  there,  for  I  do  not  know  all  the  steps  that  were 
taken.  I  simply  know  that  they  have  made  known  their  grievances  to  Mr.  Hoxie : 
that  they  laid  their  grievances  before  him  on  one,  two,  or  three  occasions. 

Mr.  Outhwaite.  Then  there  was  an  opportunity  for  the  company  to  settle  the 
mattert 

Mr.  Crain.  In  this  statement  that  you  did  not  read,  I  find  a  declaration  which  I 
will  read  to  you  [addressing  witness].    It  says  here : 

"  The  men  asked  for  redress  time  atter  time,  but  in  vain.  The  executive  committee 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  sought  to  settle  the  matter,  but  were  referred  from  one  offi- 
cial to  another  and  deferred  from  time  to  time.  A  committee  was  asked  to  arbitrate 
amicably  its  violations ;  but  this  was  refused." 

The  Chairman.  That  ought  to  have  gone  into  the  record. 

The  Witness.  I  never  read  that  until  just  then. 

Mr.  Crain  (reading) :  "  The  reply  of  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railways,  in  which  he  refuses  to  agree  to  a  conference  on  our  grievances  as 
proposed  by  the  district  master  workman  of  District  101  can  be  produced."  That  ia 
what- you  thought  were  comments? 

The  Witness.  I  never  read  anything  but  the  bill  of  grievances  before.  I  never  read 
the  comments.  There  was  a  statement  made,  and  I  believe  that  Mr.  Hopkins  was 
asked  whether  it  was  true  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Po  wderly  stated  that  he  would  not  read  the  comments  of  the  as- 
sembly committee ;  and  I  think  he  overlooked  the  statement  of  facts  contained  in  the 
comments  and  declarations,  and  simply  read  the  statement  of  grievances  as  a  part 
of  his  statement,  I  presume. 

The  Witness.    I  simply  read  all  that  were  numbered,  and  let  the  rest  go. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  of  this  ought  to  go  into  the  record. 

The  Witness.  I  may  state  also  that  along  the  Iron  Mountain  Railway,  and  I  be- 
lieve in  parts  of  Texas  and  along  the  other  roads  that  the  superintendent  and  fore- 
men are  interested  in  company  stores  and  compelled  the  men  to  deal  in  them.  The 
employ^  is  not  told  in  so  many  words  that  he  must  deal  with  this  particular  store; 
but  he  i«  reminded  in  such  a  way  that  he  understands  that  he  will  find  it  to  his  in- 
terest to  do  BO. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Are  they  operated  by  the  railroad  company  ? 
'  The  Witness,  Not  by  the  railroad  company,  but  by  the  superintendent.  If  a  man 
has  a  complaint  of  any  kind  to  make  it  goes  up  through  the  superintendent,  and  of 
course  the  employ^  does  not  send  a  complaint  as  to  this  practice  up  through  him. 
The  president  is  so  far  removed  ftora  the  employes  along  the  road  or  in  the  shops  that 
they  have  no  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  highest  official,  and  the  employ^  fears  that 
if  he  says  anything  he  will  he  discharged.  In  many  of  these  stores  two  prices  are 
charged  for  the  goods  that  are  sold  there. 

Q.  Will  yon  be  able  at  some  future  time  to  give  us  sj)ecific  instances  of  these  gtores  f 
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—A  Tes  sir  ■  your  committee  will  find  all  of  them  there.  That  is  my  information, 
and' whether  it  is  true  or  not  wiU  he  home  out  hy  your  investigation. 

Q  You  gave  us  a  list  of  grievances  a  while  ago.  Do  you  know  whether  they  ongi- 
nated  exclusively  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  or  the  Texas  and  Pacific  in>conneotion 
withotherroads?— A.  Along  the  entire  system.     „        „^       .         ^,  ^^     ^, 

Q.  Including  the  Missouri  Pacific  as  well  J— A.  Tes.  There  is  another  matter  that 
I  have  forgot  to  put  in  there . 

Mr.  BucHAHAif.  We  shall  he  glad  to  have  every  instance  that  you  can  recall,  in 
order  that  we  may  have  complete  ground  for  investigation. 

The  WiTNBSS.  They  bring  the  convicts  fi:6m  the  penitentiaries  m  Texas  and  work 
Ibem  in  their  striped  suits  side  by  side  with  the  honest  laborer. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  In  track  repairing  1 

The  Witness.  In  track  repairing. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  they  do  that  T 

The  Witness.  In  Texas.  That  is  the  statement  made  to  me.  The  names  of  the 
parties  who  gave  me  the  information  I  have  detailed,  I  cannot  give  yon  now.  They 
were  introduced  to  me  once,  and  I  have  never  seen  them  again,  but  our  secretary  will 
procure  all  these  names  for  you. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  speak  of  an  agreement  of  March,  1885.  That  has  been  referred 
to  frequently  in  connection  with  the  articles  from  the  newspapers  on  this  subject;  have 
you  got  that  contract  here  T — ^A.  I  have. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  ask  that  that  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

The  Witness.  Here  is  the  original  contract. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  These  grievances  which  you  gave  a  list  of,  I  understand  are  alleged 
to  be  in  violation  of  that  contract  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

The  witness  then  read  the  contract  as  follows : 

(The  MiBBonri  Pacific  Bsilwa;  Company,  leased  and  operated  lines,  and  Texas  and  Pacific  Sailway 

Company.] 

Circular.]  Office  of  Fibst  Vice-President, 

Saint  Lovie,  Mo.,  Ma/reh  15,  liJ85. 
The  following  suggestions  have  been  presented  to  the  undersigned  as  a  solntion  of 
the  difSculties  at  present  impeding  the  operating  of  these  railro£^: 
To  Capt.  E.  C.  Hates, 

First  Vice-President  and  chief  exeauUve  officer 

Of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  associated  roads : 
Whereas  on  account  of  the  strike  among  certain  of  the  employes  of  tjie  Missouri 
Pacific  Eailway  Company,  in  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  resulting  in  a  stop- 
page and  cessation  of  all  freight  traffic  over  said  company's  lines  in  said  States,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  business  interests  and  rights  of  the  people  of  said  States,  and 
the  continuance  of  which  endangers  the  public  peace  and  the  safety  of  the  company's 
property;  and 

Whereas  the  undersigned,  representing  the  two  States  above  named,  respectively, 
anxious  to  restore  harmonious  relations  between  the  said  company  and  its  said  em- 
ployes, and  to  restore  to  the  pnbUo  the  unobstructed  use  of  said  lines  of  railroad,  do 
recommend  and  request  said  company  to  restore  to  its  striking  employ^,  in  Missouri 
and  Kansas,  the  same  wages  paid  them  in  September,  1884,  including  one  and  one- 
half  price  for  extra  time  of  working,  and  to  restore  aU  of  said  striking  employes  to 
their  several  employments,  without  prejudice  to  them  on  account  of  said  strike ;  be- 
lieving that  the  foregoing  will  constitute  a  just  and  fair  settlement,  we  recommend 
their  acceptance  hy  the  striking  employ^  as  weU  as  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailway 
Company. 

JOHN  A.  MAETDSr, 

Governor  of  Kansas. 
JOHN  S.  MAEMADUKE, 

Governor  of  Missouri. 
L.  L.  TUENEE. 
ALMEEIN  GILLETT. 
JAMES  HUMPHEEY, 
BaUroad  Commissioner  of  Kansas. 
GEO.  C.  PEATT. 
JAMES  HAEDING. 
W.  G.  DOWNING, 
BMroad  CommissUmer  of  Missouri. 
B.  G.  BOONE, 

Attorney-General  of  Missouri. 
J.  C.  JAMISON, 

Adjutant-  General. 
OBCAE  KOCHTITXKY, 

Commander  £.  S.  and  L. 
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With  a  desire  to  concar  -with  the  recommendation  expressed  above  by  State  ofBoers, 
and  to  open  the  usual  avenues  of  commerce,  and  'with  a  spirit  of  amity  and  harmony 
towards  the  Employ  £s  of  these  companies,  this  is  to  give  notice  that  the  rates  of  wages 
and  terms  above  specified  will  go  into  eiieot  on  Monday  morning,  March  16,  and  be 
in  effect  from  and  after  that  date. 

Hereafter  said  rates  will  not  be  changed  except  after  thirty  days'  notice  thereof, 
given  in  the  usnal  way. 

E.  S.  HAYES, 
First  Vice-President. 
Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  March  15, 1885. 

I  positively  assert  that  this  agreement  was  made  by  the  gentlemen  whose  names 
are  attached. 

A.  M.  HAGEE, 

Superintendent. 
Sdperintendent's  Office, 
Missouri  Pacific  Eallwat  Compant, 

Sedalia,  Mo.,  March  16, 1885. 

Mr.  Cratn.  Was  that  accepted  by  the  employes  t 
The  Witness.  Tes. 

Mr.  Chain.  Then  it  is  a  part  of  the  record,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman  t 
The  Chairman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  suggest  this  is  pertinent  to  the  inquiry.    One  of  the  grievances 
are  that,  in  violation  of  this  arrangement,  without  notice,  the  wages  were  reduced  t 
The  Witness.  Tes.    And  here  is  a  part  of  it : 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  May  25, 1885. 

J.  W.  FlTZSEMONS, 

Sedalia : 
According  to  promise  made  yon  on  Saturday,  I  advise  that  we  will  strictly  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  circulars  of  First  Vice-President  Hayes,  dated  March  15, 
1885.  In  the  shops,  and  wherever  else  it  may  be  practicable,  we  w  ill  reduce  the  hours 
of  work,  instead  of  reducing  the  force,  whenever  the  necessity  arises ;  that  whenever 
any  employ^  believes  that  he  has  been  unjustly  discharged,  he  may  make  a  statement 
of  his  case  in  writing  to  the  superintendent  of  the  road  on  which  he  has  worked,  who 
will  promptly  investigate  and  re-instate  him  if  wrongfully  discharged.  It  is  believed 
that  the  interests  of  the  company  and  the  employes  are  identical,  and  the  manage- 
ment earnestly  desires  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  employes  in  the  efttcient  and 
economical  administration  of  the  properties  under  its  charge,  to  the  end  that  the 
fullest  development  of  its  capabilities  may  be  brought  about  and  work  may  be  given 
to  all  under  conditions  in  every  way  satiEoactory. 

A.  M.  HOXIE, 
Third  Vice  President. 


Transportation  Department, 

SarrisonmUe,  55,  1895. 

All  Conductors : 

Commencing  May  1,  1885,  the  pay  of  brakemen  on  my  division  will  be  as  follows : 
On  local  freight  trains,  sixty  doUars  per  month ;  on  passenger  trains,  fifty  dollars  per 
month ;  on  work  trains,  two  dollars  per  day ;  on  through  freight  trains,  two  dollars 
•  per  day — runs  of  one  hundred  miles  or  less  to  constitute  a  day's  work  on  through 
freight  trains,  provided  no  other  runs  are  made  in  the  same  twenty-four  hours ;  time 
to  commence  with  departure  of  trains;  all  over  one  hundred  mUes  to  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  two  cents  per  mile. 

Brakemen  on  freight  trains  will  be  allowed  overtime  on  the  same  basis  as  engin- 
eers and  firemen,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  per  hour  for  all  delays  over  two  hours, 
over  and  above  schedule  time,  or  a  day's  work;  ten  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  work 
on  through  freight  trains  on  sections  of  less  than  one  hundred  miles  in  length. 
Hereafter  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  additional  conductors,  preference  will 
be  given  to  a  competent  and  worthy  brakeman  by  me.  Ton  will  be  particular  and 
turn  in  correct  time  for  your  men. 

J.  B.  FLANDEES, 

Trainmaster. 

Mr.  Chain.  These  terms  were  fully  accepted  and  acted  upon  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr,  Buchanan.  These  were  to  give  effect  to  the  agreement  ? 
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o''\'o^"poke  aboat  roads  being  operated  under  receivers.  Has  it  been  yopr  ob- 
servation that  sometimes  receivers  iSay  possibly  be  applied  for  as  a  stock-jobbing  op- 

^^^^Xm^rbsltrn^t^ yt's  ,r tlTn-rse  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  in- 

%^  "ntifelttrferoTou  that  it  was  possibly  not  the  real  desi.^  that  conrts 
should  appoint  receivers  and  in  that  way  control  and  operate  railroads  for  a  long 
wiod  of  time  ?  In  other  words,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  possibly  the  power 
Kd  with  a  cwirt  to  appoint' a  receiver  .was  nie^nt  originally  to  be  a  temporary 
de^le  by  which  property  might  be  preserved  until  the  foreclosure  could  be  made  qnd 
thrproperty  sold  in  the  interest  of' the  creditors  t-A.  Yes.  If  the  road  owed  me  I 
could  not  seLe  the  whole  road,  but  could  possibly  get  a  locomotive,  which  would  be 
of  no  use  ?o  me,  and  another  iight  get  another  locomotive,  and.another  a  passenger 
coach,  which  would  be  of  no  use  to  them,  and  then  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  stock- 
holder that  the  property  sho^d  g(5  into  the  hanas  of  a  receiver. 

Mr  BtJCHAiJAir.  Until  a  sale  could  be  had  judicially.  I  do  not  he8ita,te  to  say  that 
the  modern  practice  of  holding  a  railroad  through  a  receivership  extending  over  years 
is  entirely  outside  of  the  original  idea  which  lodged  that  power  m  the  court. 

The  Witness.  That  is  my  opinion.  ,      ,      .  .        i.i.  i. 

Mr  BuCHAHAN.  Is  not  a  railroad  which  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  the  most 
dangerous  competitor  that  an  honestly  conducted  railroad  can  have  ?— A.  Undoubt- 

*  Mr.  BUCHANAH.  You  spoke  of  having  an  interview  with  Mr.  Gould  in  New  York, 
and  of  certain  correspondence  which  took  place  about  that  time,  and  that  possibly 
you  might  at  some  future  time  tie  able  to  furnish  the  committee  with  your  corre- 
spondence? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Perfectly  willing  to  do  itf 

The  Witness.  Quite  willing. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Yon  promised,  on  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  members  ot  the 
committee,  I  think  perhaps  the  chairman  La'member,  Mr.  Burns],  tofurnish  the  com- 
mittee hereafter  with  some  views  npon  a  possible  legislative  remedy  for  the  troubles 
of  the  kind  under  consideration.  Will  you  also  be  kind  euouffh  to  consider  the  com- 
plex nature  of  our  Government  in  this  country,  and  the  divided  responsibility  between 
Federal  and  State  legislation,  so  as  to  make  your  suggestions  such  that  the  national 
legislature  can  intelligently  act  upon  t 

The  Witness.  Will  you  have  any  objections,  Mr.  Buchanan,  to  put  that  in  writing, 
so  that  I  may  be  able  to  fully  consider  your  request  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.  You  can  get  it  in  the  record.  My  point  is,  certain  powers  are 
delegated  to  the  General  Government  and  certain  powers  to  the  State  government, 
and  we  are  here  operating  within  the  powers  pertaining  to  the  General  Government, 
and  that  is  the  limitation  that  is  to  be  considered  in  advising  any  legislative  remedy 
by  Congress  for  these  troubles. 

The  Witness.  The  system  of  government  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  patterned 
after  the  General  Government,  and  that  is  the  defect  in  having  divided  powers. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  We  are  not  responsible  for  what  our  fathers  did  in  this  respect, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  we  could  much  better  their  work  if  we  were  to  try. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  think  we  could. 

Mr.  Chain.  What  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  order  is  based,  having  in  view 
a  remedy  for  these  evils  t  What  legislation  has  it  prepared  about  strikes,  boycotting, 
or  prosecutions,  or  arbitration  1 

The  Witness.  The  principle  is  to  adjust  all  differences  by  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion. We  have  never  made  a  proper  law  for  the  adjustment  of  strikes  whatever,  and 
-{ranted  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  strikes,  which  are  foreign  to  the  intent  of  the  ■ 
order.  Boycotting  has'  never  been  legislated  upon  except  recently  with  a  view  to 
restrain  it ;  oar  restraining  influence  will  go  still  further. 

Mr.  Grain.  Then  the  principle  upon  which  your  organization  is  based  is  that  of 
bringing  the  capitalists  and  the  laborer  into  closer  relations,  so  that  they  will  more' 
fully  understand  their  mutual  rights  and  their  reciprocal  relations  and  duties,  and  in 
that  way  remedy  the  evil  as  much  as  it  can  be  remedied  without  legislation. 

The  Witness.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Grain.  And  that  you  never  did  act  until  recently  on  boycotting,  and  that 
with  a  view  of  restraining  it  ? 

The  Witness.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ckain.  Will  you  tell  me  how  it  was  that  the  strike  "was  permitted  to  go  out 
as  the  action  of  one  district  assembly -of  the  Knights' of  Labor  ? 

The  Witness.  The  matter  of  adjusting  their  own  difficulties  rests  with  each  dis- 
trict, and  up  to  the  present  time  our  general  organization  hB.s  neyey  enacted  any  law 
vbich  gave  tbem  »ny  powpr  oyer  striKes, 
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Mr.  Grain.  Then  your  idea  as  a  basis  of  that  system  of  remedy  is  to  hftve  no 
strikes  t 

The  Witness.  Except  as  a  last  resort.  I  would  not  want  to  say  that  in  no  event 
would  I  strike. 

Mr.  Grain.  But  as  far  as  you  have  taken  any  ofScial  act  in  this,  or  as  a  member  of 
the  national  assembly  that  regulates  these  matters,  you  have  not  counseled  it? 

The  Witness.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Grain  then  proposed  that  all  the  papers  that  have  been  read  be  made  a  part  of 
the  record. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  nntil  10.30  to-morrow  morning  to  meet  in  the  room 
of  the  Coiomittee  od  Reform  in  the  Civil  Service. 


Wednesday,  April  21, 1886. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on 
Elections. 

WILLIAM  O.  McDowell  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chaibman  : 

Question.  What  is  yonr  age  T — ^Answer.  Thirty  eight  years. 

Q.  And  your  residence  ? — ^A.  20  Spruce  street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Q.  And  your  occupation  or  profession  1 — ^A.  I  am  a  manufacturer  of  machinery,  the 
trade  of  my  youth.  I  am  also  president  of  the  Greenwood  Lake  Improvement  Com- 
pany, of  the  EUghland  Steamboat  Company,  and  am  interested  in  various  investments 
of  that  character. 

Q.  You  understand  that  this  committee  is  raised  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
exaiqine  the  difficulties,  as  far  as  the  condition  of  the  Southwest  is  concerned,  naming 
certain  States,  and  to,  if  possible,  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  unrest  iu  the  country 
growing  out  of  the  conflict  of  carrying  companies  as  employer  with  the  persons  em- 
ployed. The  committee  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  lay 
it  before  the  American  people,  and,'  if  possible,  suggest  a  remedy.  I  would  liie  to 
ask  are  you  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  ? — A.  I  am. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  in  that  organization  f — A.  Simply  a  lay  member,  holding 
no  office. 

Q.  Without  divulging  any  secrets,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  this  committee 
what  the  purposes  of  that  organization  are  ? — A.  To  elevate  their  membership  by 
helping  them  to  educate  each  other,  by  helping  to  save  that  which  the  average  work- 
man has  wasted  through  bad  habits,  and  to  make  the  savings  that  accrue  to  him 
from  this,  lifting  him  from  his  limitations,  as  his  chance  is,  and  eventually  to  make 
bim  an  employer  instead  of  employed.  To  so  educate  him  by  comparison  of  ideas  iu 
discussing  questions  that  help  to  educate  him  that  be  will  be  able  to  deal  with  aod 
grasp  these  subjects  which  atfect  not  only  himself  but  his  employer.  That  he  may  by 
being  a  better  workmen  command  better  wages,  and  that  by  co-operating  with  his 
employer  he  may  be  able  to  help  him  to  such  profit  that  he  will  be  not  only  able  to 
pay  better  wages,  but  in  so  doing  command  to  himself  larger  profits.  That,  pretty 
fnily,  thoroughly  answers  the  question. 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  good  answer.  Are  there  any  injunctions  on  the  members  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  any  oath  or  obligation,  under  which  the  public  cannot  know 
all  you  state  f  Are  there  other  objects  than  those  which  you  state  so  fairly  T-r-A.  J  do 
not  understand  that  there  is  anything  within  the  rules  of  the  organization  that  pre- 
vents any  member  telling  just  the  facta  that  you  have  brought  out  by  your  question. 

By  Mr.  Grain:  / 

Q.  I  believe  you  had  some  connection  with  the  attempt  at  arbitration  between  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  represented  by  Mr.  Powderly,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 
ancTits  connections,  represented  by  Mr.  Gould? — A.  I  had. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  all  you  know  in  connection  with  that  attempt  at  arbitra- 
tion, how  it  originated,  what  was  done,  how  it  terminated,  and  if  you  have  any  pa- 
pers J)ertaining  to  the  suljject,  please  to  give  them  to  the  committee  ? — ^A.  I  made  a 
careful  memoranda,  covering  the  full  details  of  that.  On  Saturdayimoming,  March 
27,  at  the  request  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  I  called  on  Mr. . 
Gould  with  their  letters  proposing  arbitration.  He  being  out,  his  son  George  met  me 
and  received  the  letter.  Al>oiit  ?  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  long  answer  was  received 
to  this  letter,  to  which  the  executive  board  at  once  prepared  an  answer,  the^  seco^4 
letter  of  the  same  date. 
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The  first  letter  was  to  the  following  effect : 

[DToble  Order  of  the  Knlghtaof  Labor  of  America,  ofice  of  General  Secretary.] 

Philadelphia,  March  Sf. 

SiK :  The  general  execntive  board  would  be  pleased  to  have  an  interview  with  yon 
at  your  convenience  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  the  Southwest  difficulties  . 
to  a  committee  of  seven  for  arbitration,  three  of  the  committee  to  be  appointed  by 
yourself  and  three  by  the  general  execntive  board,  the  six  to  select  the  seventh  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  their  decision  in  the  matter  to  be  final.  Should  this  proposi- 
tion be  acceptable  we  will  at  once  issue  an  order  for  the  men  to  return  to  work. 

By  order  of  the  general  executive  board : 

FKEDEEICK  TURNER, 

Secretary  of  Board. 

Mr.  Jat  Gould. 

In  answer  to  that  the  Img  letter  was  received,  referred  to  as  being  received  at  6 
o'clock,  and  the  executive  board  prepared  the  second  letter.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Gonld 
was  published,  but  I  haven't  it  in  the  papers  that  I  have  with  me. 

Mr.  Wagner  Swayne,  of  the  firm  of  Dillon  &  Swayne,  of  New  York  City,  counsel  for 
Mr.  Jay  Gould's  railroads,  who  had  been  watching  the  proceedings  in  that  behalf, 
here  said :  As  counsel  for  the  railroad  companies  I  would  be  very  glad  to  supply  that 
letter. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  have  it.  We  want  everything  in  connec- 
tion with  it. 

Mr.  Chain  (addressing  Mi'.  Swayne).    Have  you  that  with  yon  here  7 

Mr.  SwATNB.  I  have  that  letter. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  committee  receiving  this 
letter  from  any  person  present  who  may  happen  to  be  possessed  of  a  copy  of  it,  but  I 
do  not  understand  that  the  committee  has  taken  action  on  hearing  counsel  in  this 
matter,  and  I  desire  to  reserve  the  point  on  that. 

Mr.  SWATNE.  I  desire,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  apologize  for  addressing  the  committee. 
I  sapposed  that  it  was  understood  that  it  was  usual  in  such  cases  for  counsel  to  be 
present. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more  desired  than  to  get  the  foil 
record. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  simply  reserve  the  point  as  to  the  right  of  counsel  to  appear. 
We  have  not  yet  passed  upon  counsel  being  allowed  to  appear. 

Mr.  Crain.  I  think  it  is  immaterial  where  that  letter  comes  from. 

Mr.  Swathe.  I  will  have  it  found  in  a  short  time. 

The  letter  was  subsequently  produced  and  read  by  Mr.  Swayne,  as  follows : 

Missouri  Pacific  Eailwat  Compant, 

JVew  York,  March  a?,  1886. 

Dear  Sie  :  I  have  your  note  of  this  date  proposing  an  interview  between  your  ex- 
ecutive committee  and  the  officers  of  this  company  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  to 
arbitration  by  a  committee  of  seven  what  you  term  the  "  Southwestern  difficulties." 
Ton  are  doubtless  aware  that  in  the  negotiations  which  took  place  here  laet  August, 
between  Mr.  T.  V.  Powderly,  grand  master  workman,  and  associates,  and  the  officers 
of  this  company,  it  was  agreed  that  in  future  no  strikes  would  be  ordered  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific  road  until  after  a  conference  with  the  officers  of  the  company  and 
an  opportunity  had  to  adjust  any  alleged  grievances. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  attention  is  drawn  to  the  following,  correspondence  between 
Mr.  A.  L.  Hopkins,  vice-president,  acting  for  the  company  in  my  absence,  and  Mr 
Powderly:  ' 


T.  V.  Powderlt,  ''"='"  '''^^'  ^'"•"'^  ^'  1^- 

Scra/nton,  Pa. : 

Mr.  Hoxie  telegraphs  that  Knights  of  Labor  on  our  road  have  struck  and  refuse  to 

i^JS7-?^*  trains  to  run  on  our  road,  saying  they  have  no  grievance,  but  are 

only  striking  because  ordered  to  do  so.    If  there  is  any  grievance  we  would  like  to 

talkit  over  with  you.    We  understood  you  to  promise  that  no  strike  should  beordered 

without  consultation.  iu.o»D>» 

A.  L.  HOPKINS. 

A.  L.  Hopkins,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  8. 

Secretary  Missouri  Pacific  Baih-oad,  193  Broadway,  NewTorlc  : 
Have  telegraphed  West  for  particulars.    Papers  say  strike  caused  by  discharge  of 
roan  named  Hall.    Can  he  be  reinstated  pending  investigations? 

T.  V.  POWDEELY. 
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New  Yobk,  March  8, 1886. 

T.  V.  Powbekly: 

Thanks  for  yonr  message  and  suggestion.  Hall  was  employed  by  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  and  not  by  us.  That  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  court,  and 
we  have  no  control  ■whatever  over  the  receivers  or  over  the  employes.  We  have  car- 
ried out  the  agreements  made  last  spring  in  every  respect,  and  the  present  strike  is 
unjust  to  us  and  unwise  for  you.  It  is  reported  here  that  this  movement  is  the  result 
of  Wall  Btreetinfluence  on  the  part  of  those  short  of  the  securities  likely  tobe  affected. 

A.  L.  HOPKINS. 


No  reply  to  this  message  was  received,  but  this  company's  request  for  a  conference 
was  ignored,  and  its  premises  at  once  invaded  and  its  property  destroyed  by  the  men 
of  yonr  order  in  great  numbers,  who  also  seized  and  disabled  its  trains,  as  they  have 
since  continned  to  do,  whenever  attempting  to  run.  The  board  of  directors  of  this 
company  thereupon  had  a  copy  of  the  correspondence  above  given  made  and  trans- 
mitted to  Mr.  H.  N.  Hoxie,  the  first  vice-president  and  general  manager,  at  Saint 
Louis,  with  instructions  to  use  every  endeavor  to  continue  the  operations  of  the  road, 
and  committed  the  whole  matter  to  his  hands. 

Mr.  Hoxie's  overtures,  made  through  the  governors  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  who 
stated  that  they  found  no  cause  for  the  strike,  were  rejected  by  your  order.  These 
and  the  subsequent  correspondence  between  him  and  Mr.  Powderly  are  well  known 
to  yon,  and  Mr.  Hoxie's  course  has  been  confirmed  by  the  board  and  the  matter  is  still 
in  his  hands.  I  am,  therefore,  instructed  by  the  board  to  refer  you  to  him  as  its  con- 
tinning  representative  in  the  premises. 

I  am  directed  to  add  in  behalf  of  the  board,  that,  in  its  judgment,  so  long  as  this 
company  is»forcibly  kept  from  the  control  of  its  property  and  from  performing  its 
charter  duties,  its  business  is  done^  if  at  all,  not  under  the  conditions  of  law,  which 
are  common  to  all  citizens,  but  only  at  the  will  of  a  law-breaking  force.  Any  nego- 
tiations with  such  a  force  would  be  unwise  and  useless. 

Terms  made  with  it  would  not  be  a  settlement  of  dif&oulties,  but  a  triumph  of  force 
over  the  law  of  the  land.  It  would  mean  nothing  in  their  judgment  but  new  troubles 
and  worse.    This  is  the  result  of  their  experience. 

In  the  meantime  the  governor's  proclamations  enjoin  upon  your  men  to  return  to 
duty,  and  this  company's  continued  advertisement  offers  them  employment  on  the 
same  terms  as  heretofore.  The  board  further  suggests  that,  inasmuch  as  your  order 
assumes  in  your  communication  responsibility  for  these  men  and  power  and  control 
over  them,  the  following  from  the  proclamation  of  the  governor  of  Missouri  is  express- 
ive of  their  duty  and  of  your  own : 

"  I  warn  all  persons,  whether  they  be  employes  or  not,  against  interposing  any 
obstacle  whatever  in  the  way  of  said  resumption,  and,  with  a  firm  reliance  upon  the 
courage,  good  sense,  and  law-abiding  spirit  of  the  public,  I  hereby  call  upon  all  good 
citizens  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  proclamation ;  and  I  also  hereby 
pledge  the  whole  power  of  the  State,  as  far  as  it  may  be  lawfully  wielded  by  its  chief 
executive  ofScer,  to  sustain  the  company  and  its  servants  in  said  resumption,  and  to 
restrain  and  punish  all  that  may  oppose  it." 

When  this  proclamation  shall  be  obeyed,  and  when  the  company's  late  employes 
shall  desist  from  violence  and  interference  with  its  trains,  the  board  hereby  assures 
them  that  they  will  find  themselves  met  by  Mr.  Hoxie  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  has 
heretofore  successfully  avoided  rupture  and  cause  for  jnst  complaint,  and  in  that 
just  and  liberal  spirit  which  should  always  exist  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ploy6. 

By  order  of  the  board. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

JAY  GOULD, 
President  Missouri  Paeifio  Sailway  Compcmy. 

Mr.  McDowell.  In  response  to  that  letter,  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  sent : 

New  York,  Mcvrdh  27, 1886. 

Deae  Sir:  We  have  received  your  reply  to  our  oommnnication  of  this  morning. 
The  statements  made  in  your  reply  are  worthy  of  more  consideration  than  can  be 
given  to  them  at  this  moment. 

We  are  not  in  possession  here  of  the  telegram^  or  communications,  or  copies  of  the 
same,  referred  to  in  your  letter.  We  came  here  unprepared,  with  no  thought  of  using 
them,  and  even  though  we  ba4  tbeni  here  the  field  that  would  be  opened  up  for  dig- 
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onssion  would  be  so  brnad  tbat  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time  and  space  to  cover 
it,  as  contained  in  your  reply  .   ,      ,  ,.  j-  ■,    ±  i      ■      • 

This  would  necessitate  a  review  of  the  transactions  of  last  year,  beginning  wilh 
the  strike  of  March,  1885,  continuing  through  the  Wabash  troubles,  which  brought  on 
our  meeting  with  you  in  August,  down  to  the  strike  on  the  Texas  Pacific  and  ita  ex- 
tensions to  the  Missouri  Pacific  lines.  ^  . 

We  consider  that  all  of  this  is  necessary  at  this  time. 

Public  interest,  the  interests  of  both  parties  to  this  controversy,  will  not  be  served 
by  a  longer  continuance  of  the  strike  if  there  is  a  shadow  of  a  chance  to  bring  it  to  a 

speedy  termination.  ,  .    ..  .  ^       ■,■,■,       ^^-         ..^     ^ 

With  that  idea  in  view  we  prefer  to  let  this  aiscussion  rest  and  allow  this  matter  to 
be  decided  upon  its  merits  by  an  impartial  committee  of  seven,  selected  as  indicated 
in  our  communication  of  this  morning.  _  ^^,  j,  ^,    j. 

Let  ihem  prqceed  to  adjust  the  differences,  and  having  settled  that  matter,  setting 
iu  motion  at  once  the  idle  wheels  and  hands,  we  have  no  objection  to  that  same  com- 
mittee reviewing  our  actious  in  the  matter,  and  we  are  willing  to  be  judged,  to  re- 
ceive censure  at  their  hands,  if  necessary,  for  any  shortcomings  that  they  may  deem 

us  guilty  of.  .  J  -T        Tif  ii,  X      J 

The  needs  of  the  hour  require  that  this  strike  terminate  speedily.  It  that  is  done, 
the  other  matters  can  be  readily  attended  to. 

Very  truly  yours,  T.  V.  POWDEELY, 

G.  M.  W,  ofL. 
Jay  Gould,  Esq., 

President,  ^e. 

Upon  delivering  this  second  letter  to  Mr.  Gould's  honse,  I  asked  to  see  him  person- 
ally. We  were  together  some  half  hour,  and  during  the  interview  Mr.  Gronld  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  meet  Mr.  Powderly  and  myself  on  the  following  day,  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  that  would  suit  Mr.  Powderly. 

We  called  at  about  11  o'clock.  Mr.  Gonid  received  ns  in  his  parlor,  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent Hopkins  joined  in  the  interview.  • 

The  diectission  soon  removed  from  the  minds  of  each  mistaken  impressions,  and  Mr. 
Gould  expressed  himself  so  strongly  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  arbitrating  differences 
that  it  seemed  clear  to  me  that  an  agreement  was  sure  to  be  reached.  Mr.  Gould's 
dinner  beU  rang,  and  Mr.  Powderly  and  I  excused  ourselves,  and  he  invited  ns  to 
meet  him  again  in  the  evening. 

We  called  again  at  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  discnssion  was  a  pleasant  one, 
covering  grounds  that  natnrsmy  would  be  discussed  between  two  men,  each  so  promi- 
nent in  his  own  walk  in  life. 

During  the  conversation  Mr.  Gonld  produced  and  read  to  Mr.  Powderly,  as  if  it 
were  the  result  of  the  morning  conference,  a  telegram  tbat  he  propo.'icd  sending  to 
Mr.  Hoxie.  This  telegram  contained,  in  addition  to  tbat  which  was  afterwards  pub- 
lished, considerable  more ■, 

Mr.  Craxn^.  Have  you  that  telegram  f 

The  WiTNBSS.  I  have^  but  it  comes  in  later.  [Resuming.]  Referring  to  the  arbi- 
trators taking  into  consideration  damages  against  the  strikers  for  injury  to  property 
during  the  strike,  Mr.  Powderly  suggested  tbat  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  take  up 
that  branch  of  the  subject  in  that  way-  The  hour  growing  late,  I  then  suggested 
that  Mr.  Gould  read  over  his  telegrams,  keeping  in  the  points  that  shonld  be  left  in 
and  leaving  out  the  rest. 

Acting' on  this  suggestion  he  read  his  proposed  order,  to  Mr.  Powderly,  so  far  as  to 
end  with  the  following  line:  "  We  see  no  objection  to  arbitrating  any  differences  be- 
tween the  employes  and  the  company,  past  or  future." 

Stopping  there  he  asked  Mr  Powderly  if  it  was  satisfactory  so  far.  Mr.  Powderly, 
after  thinking  carefully,  answered,  "  It  is." 

Mr.  Gould  said,  "Then  let  it  end  there."  Mr.  Powderly  at  once  arose  to  keep  an 
engagement,  and  I  suggested  that  Mr.  Gould  shonld  rewrite  his  telegram  in  the  tbrm 
of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Powderly  as  an  answer  to  his  letter  or  letters  of  the  previous  d^te, 
and  that  I  would  remain  until  it  was  finished,  take  the  letter  to  Mr.  Powderly,  and 
Mr.  Powderly  agreed  that  if  his  general  executive  board  approved,  the  men  would  be 
ordered  back  to  work.  After  Mr.  Powderly  left,  Mr.  Gonld  placed  the  letter  in  my 
hands,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  order  to  go  to  work  was  issued,  that  this 
letter  and  the  order  to  go  to  work  were  to  be  given  to  the  press  that  night.  In  case 
the  order  to  go  to  work  was  not  issued,  Mr.  Gonld^s  letter  was  to  be  returned  to  him 
unused  the  following  morning,  he  arranging  in  either  case  to  meet  me  at  his  ofiBce  at 
9.30  the  following  morning.  The  order  being  issued,  the  letter  was  given,  with  the 
order,  to  the  press, 
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This  is  the  original  letter  iu  Mr.  Gould's  handwriting  from  beginning  to  end : 
"  fFresidenfa  ofBce,  the  Missouri  Faoiflo  Eailway  Company.] 

New  York,  March  28, 1886. 
T.  V.  PowDBiiLY,  Esq.,  G.  M.  W. : 

Deab  Sik  :  Replying  to  yonr  letter  of  the  27th  instant,  I  write  to  say  that  I  will 
to-morrow  morning  send  the  following  telegraphic  instructions : 

"H.  M.  HoxiE, 

"General  Manager,  Saint  Louis: 
' '  In  resuming  the  movement  of  trains  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  in  the  employment 
of  lilbor  in  the  several  departments  of  this  company,  you  will  give  preference  to  our 
late  employes,  whether  they  are  Knights  of  L4bor  or  not,  except  that  you  will  not 
employ  any  person  who  has  injured  the  company's  property  during  the  late  strike,  nor 
will  we  discharge  any  person  who  has  taken  service  with  the  company  during  the 
said  strike.  We  see  no  objection  to  arbitrating  any  differences  between  the  employ  68 
and  the  company,  past  or  future." 

Hoping  the  above  -will  be  satisfactory,  I  remain,  yours,  very  truly, 

JAY  GOULD, 

President. 

Mr.  BncHANAN.  That  was  the  letter  which  took  the  place  of  the  original  telegram 
that  Mr.  Gould  had  prepared  ? 

The  Witness.  This  took  the  place  of  the  original  telegraphic  communication  that 
Mr.  Gould  had  t)repared  and  was  made  specially  the  answer  to  the  letter  or  the  letters 
of  the  27th,  which  I  have  just  read. 

Mr.  OuTHWAinS.  It  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Powderly  t 

The  Witness.  It  was,  and  the  order  was  issued  to  the  men  to  go  to  work. 

At  9.30  I  met  Mr.  Gould  and  in  continuation  of  the  conversation  of  the  day  before, 
in  which  the  proposed  arbitration  bill  before  Congress  had  been  discussed,  I  told  him 
that  Chairman  O'Neill  had  met  with  us  the  evening  before  and  that  the  committee 
had  a  copy  of  his  proposed  bill. 

Mr.  Ckain.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  tel«gram  that  was  sent  to  Mr  Hoxie  ? 

The  Witness.  The  only  copy  that  we  have  is  the  one  he  makes  in  his  own  hand- 
writing in  his  letter  as  the  copy  of  the  telegram  that  he  was  about  to  send. 

Q.  Was  this  sent? — A.  This  telegram  in  this  letter  ?  That  was  the  understanding, 
that  it  was  sent,  and  yon  will  find  it  referred  to  in  the  memoranda. 

The  Witness  (resuming  his  statement).  Mr.  Gould  asked  that  I  would  return  to 
the  committee  rooms  and  obtain  the  copy  of  the  O'Neill  bill  and  bring  it  to  him.  I  did 
so.  We  went  over  the  bill  carefully  together.  The  publications  of  the  morning  pa- 
pers were  referred  to,  but  no  objections  made  to  them.  The  idea  in  discussing  Chair- 
man O'Neill's  bill  was,  to  see  if  the  proposed  agreed  upon  arbitrations  could  not  be 
had  under  this  law  if  it  were  passed  at  once,  or  if  it  was  not  passed  that  that  bill  should 
make  the  basis  of  the  agreed-upon  arbitrations. 

After  going  over  it  carefully  and  while  discussing  the  subject  of  arbitration,  Mr. 
Gould  showed  me  a  dispatch  from  Jndge  Dillon  in  Boston,  congratulating  him  on  the 
settlement,  and  asking  that  the  contract  carrying  it  out  should  not  be  signed  until  . 
he  could  retufn  to  New  York  and  draft  it.     Mr.  Gould  therefore  suggested  deferring 
that  part  of  the  work  untiJ  Judge  Dillon  could  return,  on  the  following  day. 

The  C3ttAiRMAN.  Who  is  Judge  Dillon  ? 

The  Witness.  At  present  counsel  of  Mr.  Jay  Gould. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  John  F.  Dillon,  of  the  firm  of  Dillon  &  Swayne,  I  understand. 

The  Witness  (resuming).  Towards  the  end  of  the  interview  Mr.  Gould  received  a 
telegraphic  message  which  seemed  to  disturb  him  very  much,  and  remarked  that 
something  was  wrong  in  Saint  Louis  over  our  settlement,  and  said  that  he  proposed 
writing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Powderly.  I  said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Gould,  don't  at  this  stage  split 
hairs.  Telegraph  Mr.  Hoxie  in  taking  the  men  back  to  work  to  be  blind."  He  asked 
me  tben  if  I  could  not  go  to  the  Astor  House  and  bring  Mr.  Powderly  down  in  the 
I>lace  of  his  writing  the  letter.  I  returned  at  once  to  Mr.  Powderly,  told  him  that 
"  something  was  wrong  at  the  Saint  Louis  end  of  Mr.  Gould's  wire,"  and  he  being 
unable  to  leave  his  bed,  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Hays  were  appointed  a  committee  to  see 
Mr.  Gonld  with  me.  We  called  together,  but  with  the  hope  that  Mr.  Powderly  could 
be  up  by  3  o'clock,  this  interview  was  adjourned  until  that  time.  Just  before  3  o'clock 
the  ' '  hair-splitting  "  letter  from  Mr.  Gould  was  received,  and  Mr.  Turner  and  I  were 
requested  to  call  upon  Mr.  Gould  with  the  question  from  Mr.  PoVderly. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me.    Who  is  Mr.  Turner? 

The  Witness.  Secretary  and  treasurer  of  our  Order. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Hayes  f — ^A.  A  member  of  the  executive  board. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  mean  3  o'clock  the  same  afternoon  ? 
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The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  3  o'clock  the  same  afternoon.  The  qnestion  that  I 
waAo  carrv  from  Mr.  Powderly  to  Mr.  Gould  was,  "  Do  I  understand  from  your  per- 
^nal  leKf Xs  dlie  that  yo^ir  committee  refuses  arbitration,  and  must  I  so  tele- 
graph  Martin  Irons  ?" 

Mr.  Chain.  Who  asked  that  question  ?  ,.      ,,    x  j    r    m    tj 

The  Witness.  That  was  a  memorandum  of  a  question  tha,t  was  made  by  Mr.  Pow- 
aerlv  in  his  bed,  and  taken  by  us,  as  he  was  unable  to  attend.  .  . ,    ^  ,  „    , 

Mr.  Grain.  It  refers  there  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gould;  have  you  got  that  letter? 

Mr?  Hates  (of  the  executive  board,  Knights  of  Labor).  That  letter  is  in  Saint 
Louis.    I  guess  Judge  Swayne  has  a'  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Grain  (addressing  Mr.  Swayne).  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Swayne.  I  have  sent  down  to  see  where  it  is.  ,  ,,    „    i  .     ,     i. 

The  Witness  (resuming  his  statement).  Mr.  Gould  had  gone  and  Mr.  Hopkins  kept 
this  interview,  and  he  anpwered  Mr.  Powderly's  message :  ^     ^  ^t.  ^  i  ^^ 

"You  may  say  distinctly,  No,  we  do  not.  He  is  not  to  so  understand  that  letter, 
but  he  is  simply  referred  to  Mr.  Gould's  written  communication  to  him,  which  Mr. 
Gould  is  prepared  to  carry  out  in  every  particular."    .,,„,,,  ^,     „  „  , 

The  meeting  with  Mr.  Gould  was  then  deferred  until  10  o'clock  the  following  day. 

At  10.30  the  full  board,  with  myself,  met  with  Messrs.  Gould,  Sage,  Hopkins,  and 
George  Gould,  and  during  the  interview  Sidney  Dillon  and  S.  H.  H.  Clark  were  in 
and  out. 
•  The  Chairman.  What  Mr.  Sage  ? 

The  Witness.  Russell  Sage. 

(Continuing.)  Mr.  Gould  opened  the  interview  with  a  long  dissertation  on  arbitra- 
tion as  a  principle;  and  a  message  was  sent  by  him  to  Mr.  Hoxie,  telling  him  that  he 
and  his  full  board  of  directors  approved  of  the  general  principle  of  arbitration,  and 
advising  him  if  he  would  arrange  in  some  way  to  appoint  arbitrators  to  settle  differ- 
ences. An  answer  came  back  from  Mr.  Hoxie,  ranldy  rebellious  in  tone ;  but  later  in 
the  day,  in  answer  to  a  direct  question,  Mr.  Hoxie  telegraphed  the  message  which  . 
was  delivered  by  Messrs.  Somerville  and  Clark,  and  which  the  executive  board  ac- 
cepted as  the  basis  of  thei*  second  order  to  go  to  work. 

The  interview  of  Sunday  morning  was  to  be  confidential ;  but  upon  its  resulting  in 
the  agreement  of  the  evening  it  was  by  mutual  consent  given  to  the  public. 

Now  a  copy  of  that  report  is  here  with  the  message  and  the  answer  and  should  go 
into  this  examination  here. 

Mr.  Grain.  Did  you  see  it  ? 

The  Witness.  It  was  read  to  us  both  ways  in  the  meeting — both  the  telegram  and 
answer. 

Mr.  Grain.  Is  there  any  way  in  which  you  can  procure  that  report! 

The  Witness.  I  think  Mr.  Swayne  likely  has  it. 

Mr.  Grain  [addressing  Mr.  Swayne].  Will  you  please  let  us  have  it? 

Mr.  Swayne.  Yes. 

Witness  [after  examining  the  paper  handed  him].  This  is  the  dispatch  to  Mr. 
Hoxie : 

"H.  M.  Hoxie: 

"Referring  to  Mr.  Gould's  message  to  you  yesterday,  a  copy  of  which  was  con- 
.tained  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Powderly,  in  which  he  says,  'We  see  no  objection  to  arbi- 
trating any  differences,  past  or  present,  between  the  employes  and  the  company.' 
Do  you  agree  with  this  proposition  and  are  you  willing  to  open  such  an  arbitration  t 
Our  board  think  this  would  be  a  wise  and  proper  thing  to  do." 

The  answer  that  came  back  was  as  follows : 
"A.  L.  Hopkins: 

"My  view  is  that  the  company  should  at  all  times  promptly  and  fairly  tear  all 
complaints  of  its  employes,  either  by  hearing  the  employ^  themselves  or  a  committee 
of  their  number,  all  of  whom  are  of  the  same  class  as  those  complaining  affected  by 
.  the  alleged  grievance.  If  the  matters  of  difference  between  the  company  and  its 
employes,  or  any  portion  of  them,  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  susceptible  of  an 
arbitration  which  can  be  made  legally  binding  upon  both  parties,  I  see  no  objection 
to  arbitration  in  such  a  case." 

Later  in  the  day  the  direct  question  was  sent  to  Mr.  Hoxie  in  the  following  tele- 
gram: 

New  York,  March  30, 1886. 
"To  Mr.  H.  M.  Hoxie,  Saint  Louis: 

"Mr.  Powderly  wishes  to  know  if  you  will  meet  the  General  Executive  Board  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  or  a  committee  of  your  employes  from  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
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for  the  parpose  of  hearing  what  the  cause  of  complaint  was  and  for  the  purpose  of 
making  settlement  of  present  difSculties  alike  honorable  to  both  sides,  either  on  the 
basis  of  arbitration  or  by  mutual  agreement,  the  same  to  be  binding  on  all  parties." 

A.  L.  HOPKINS. 

Mr.  Grain.  That  was  the  vice-president  of  the  road  ? 

Witness.  The  second  vice-president  of  the  road.  To  this  telegram  the  following 
reply  was  received : 

Saint  Louis,  March  30,  1886. 
A.  L.  Hopkins,  New  York  City: 

Eeplying  to  your  inquiry  from  Mr.  Powderly  of  this  date,  I  have  to  say  that  yes- 
terday I  received  from  Mr.  Gould  the  following  message : 

"  In  resuming  the  movement  of  trains  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  in  the  several  departments  of  this  company,  you  wiU  give  preference 
to  our  late  employes,  whether  they  are  Knights  of  Labor  or  not,  except  that  you  will 
not  employ  any  persou  who  has  injured  the  company's  property  during  the  late  strike, 
nor  will  we  discharge  any  person  who  has  taken  service  with  the  company  during 
the  said  strike.  We  see  no  objection  to  arbitrating  any  differences  between  the  em- 
ployes and  the  company,  paat  or  future." 

To  this  I  sent  the  following  reply,  dated  Saint  Louis,  March  29: 

"  To  Jat  Gotju)  : 

"I  have  your  message  in  relation  to  your  interview  with  Mr.  Powderly,  and  also  the 
letter  of  instructions,  and  will  carry  out  the  same  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

"H.  M.  HOXIE." 

I  am  therefore  willing  to  meet  a  committee  of  our  employes,  without  discrimina- 
tion, who  are  actually  at  work  in  the  service  of  the  company  at  the  time  such  com- 
mittee is  appointed,  to  adjust  with  them  any  grievances  that  they  may  have. 

H.  M.  HOXIE. 
ft       • 

The  message  from  Mr.  Gould  was  sent  on  Monday  morning,  after  the  interview  on 
Sunday.  In  Mr.  Hoxie's  answer  I  see  he  said, '.'  I  have  jronr  message  in  relation  to 
your  interview  with  Mr.  Powderly,  and  also  the  letter  of  instructions."  Now,  in  the 
regular  course  of  mails  the  letter  of  instructions  must  have  been  mailed,  on  the  Sat- 
urday before  the  arrangement  of  the  interview,  and  what  that  letter  of  instructions 
could  contain  in  line  with  the  telegraphic  order  issued  Sunday  night  is  something 
that  I  do  not  know. 

This  message  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Powderly  at  the  Astor  House,  and  as  a  result 
the  following  message  was  sent  by  Mr.  Frederick  Turner,  secretary  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  Mr.  Powderly  having  started  for  home  a  few  minutes 
after  Mr.  Hoxie's  message  was  delivered  to  him : 

New  Yoke,  March  30,  1886. 
Maktin  Irons,  Saint  Louis: 

Have  been  in  conference  all  day,  with  the  result  that  Vice-President  Hoxie  agrees 
to  the  following:  "Willing  to  meet  a  committee  of  our  employes,  without  discrimi-  ■ 
nation,  who  are  actually  at  work  in  the  service  of  the  company  at  the  time  such 
committee  is  appointed,  to  adjudicate  with  them  any  grievances  that  they  may  have." 
Have  your  executive  committee  order  the  men  to  return  to  work,  and  also  select  a 
special  committee  from  the  employ6s  of  the  Missoari  Pacific  to  wait  on  Mr.  Hoxie  to 
adjust  any  difference.  Do  this  as  quickly  as  possible.  Board  will  leave  for  Saint 
Louis  to-morrow. 

FEEDEEICK  TUENEK, 


Mr.  Grain,  [examining  the  paper  from  which  the  witness  had  been  reading  the 
dispatches].  I  find  this  is  m  the  shape  of  testimony  and  questions  and  answers.  Was 
Mr.  Hoxie  before  some  committee  t 

The  Witness.  What  you  have  there  is  the  report  of  stenographers  for  Mr.  Gould 
of  the  interview  of  the  30th,  and  which  was  published  some  days  later  in  the  New 
York  World.  

Mr.  Buchanan.  Before  yon  pass  from  this— you  spoke  of  an  interview  m  which 
certain  correspondence  passed,  and  you  say  something  about  an  order  to  the  men  to 
return  tawork.  Was,  in  fact,  such  an  order  issued  by  your  executive  board  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  correspondence  which  had  heretofore  passed  between  your  board  and  Mr. 
Gould  f — A.  Such  an  order  was  issued  at  once. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  us  the  date  of  that  order?— A.  March  28. 
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Q.  In  the  evening  t — A.  In  the  evening,  when  the  order  -was  issued,  and  the  lettefg 
signed,  and  the  correspondence,  and  the  result,  and  the  order  vrere  given  to  the  press. 

Q.  And  that  order  was  projected  on  yonr  understanding  that  a  satisfactory  soliii 
tion  had  been  arrived  att— A.  It  was;  the  letter  on  which  it  was  issued,  of  the  28th, 
being  written  in  answer  to  the  last  letter  of  the  27th  and  referring  to  it,  and,  as  a  re- 
sult of  all  the  conference,  made  it  perfectly  clear  to  our  minds  that  arbitration  nf  as 
agreed  upon,  and  until  noon  of  the  next  day  no  suggestion  of  any  misunderstanding 
reached  me. 

Q.  And  that  suggestion  arrived  in  the  manner  which  yon  have  already  stated  in 
your  testimony  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Grain.  What  was  the  result  ? 

The  Witness.  The  members  of  our  board,  Messrs.  Bailey,  Turner,  and  Hayes,  went 
to  Saint  Louis.  Mr.  Hayes  is  here  and  can  better  tell  you  what  occurred  there.  I 
was  not  personally  a  party  to  it.  Later,  another  attempt  was  made  to  bring  about  a 
conclusion,  that  I  was  a  pwty  to^  in  New  York.  Mr.  Hayes's  evidence  can  be  taken  in 
regard  to  what  took  place  in  Saint  Louis. 

Mr.  Cr&in.  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  abont,  the  practical  result  of  the  con- 
ference.   Did  the  men  go  to  work,  or  did  the  etriie  end? 

The  Witness.  The  order  to  go  to  work  was  issued,  and  the  parties  there  immedi- 
ately telegraphed  to  .know  if  it  was  authentic,  as  they  were  suspicious  of  the  Western 
Uiiion  wires;  and,  as  I  understand,  the  executive  boards  there  were  abont  to  issue  an 
order  to  go  tia  work  at  once,  and  during  their  meeting  a  dispatch,  resulting  froiu  the 
correspondence  later  on  Monday,  was  received,  in  which  it  was  stated  "  Complications 
have  arisen  here  since  morning."  [Beading  slip  handed  him  by  Mr.  Fowderly.  ]  The 
exact  language  was,  "  Complications  have  arisen  since  morning ;  will  have  another 
confereqce  in  the  morning."  They  received  that  dispatch  while  they  were  attending 
to  the  details  of  ordering  the  men  back  to  work,  and  they  deferred  action  until  they 
could  hear  the  further  result.  The  executive  committee  started  to  Saint  Louis  to  see 
that  it  was  immediately  obeyed.  UpOii  it  being  telegraphed  there  the  men  were  or- 
dered back  to  work.  On  the  arrival  of  the  executive  committee  they  were  unable  to 
make  any  arrangements  with  Mr.  Hoxie,  and  therefore  the  order  to  go  to  work,  of  the 
28th,  was  withdrawn.  ' 

Mr.  Crain.  Give  us  the  particulars  of  the  second  attempt  at  settlement. 

The  Witness.  Casnally  I  met  with  Mr.  Cyms  W.  Field,  who  has  always  been  known 
as  an  intimate  friend  and  associate  of  Mr.  Gould 

Mr.  Crain.  What  official  connection  has  he  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  ? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  anything  to  do  with  it.  He  is  a  fellow 
director  with  Mr.  Gould  in  a  great  many  other  roads.  Mr.  Field  told  me  of  his  quick 
settlement  of  the  difficulty  that  occurred  on  the  New  York  elevated  road  with  Ma 
employes,  and  regretted  that  this  settlement  could  not  have  been  brought  around  as 
reasonably  aiid  as  quickly.  I  showed  him  the  letter  that  I  had  just  received  ftom 
Mr.  Powderly,  and  he  asked  me  to  lend  him  the  letter  and  he  would  immediately  see 
Mr.  Gonld  with  it.  I  saw  him  shortly  afterwards,  and  he  told  me  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Gould;  and  he  said  if  he  could  see  Mr.  Powderly  for  abont  half  an  hour  he  had  no 
doubt  he  could  bring  this  matter  to  a  quick  conclnsion.  I  at  once  endeavored  to 
bring  Mr.  Powderly  and  him  together  for  that  half  hour  by  going  personally  to  Scran- 
ton  on  Saturday  and  telling  Mr.  Powderly  what  Mr.  Field  had  said,  and  asked  him 
to  come  to  New  York  with  me  next  morning,  that  he  might  again  confer  with  Mr. 
Field  and  foUow  any  line  Mr.  Field  suggested.  He  was  unable  to  come,  being  too 
sick,  and  he  authorized  me  to  represent  him  in  reaching  the  conclnsion,  if  possible 

Mr.  Crain.  Have  yon  got  the  letter  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  let  us  have  it  on  the  record. 

The  Witness  (reading) : 

"  ScRANTON,  Pa.,  April  8, 1886. 

"  Dear  Mr.  McDowell  :  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  strike  did  not  end  two  weeks 
ago.  It  seems  that  nothing  can  be  done  now  to  hasten  the  final  proceedings.  I  am 
told  that  Mr.  Hoxie  has  expressed  himself  very  strongly  against  being  dictated  to  by 
Mr.  Gh)uld.    If  that  is  true,  then  there  can  be  no  peace  yet." 

The  Chairman.  How  is  thatT 

Mr.  BuRNES.  Will  you  read  it  all  over  again,  please  t 

The  Witness  (reading) : 

"Dear  Mr.  McDowell:  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  strike  did  not  end  two  weeks 
ago.  It  seems  that  nothing  can  be  done  now  to  hasten  the  final  proceedines  I  am 
told  that  Mr.  Hoxie  has  expressed  himself  very  strongly  against  being  dictated  to  by 
Mr.  Gonld.     If  that  is  true,  then  there  can  be  no  peace  yet. 

"I  have  not  heard  from  the  members  of  the  board  since  they  left  for  the  Southwest 
I  expect  to  see  Mr.  Turner  soon.  It  seems  now  that  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
aid  the  men  (financially)  as  much  as  possible.  If  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  return 
to  work,  why  we  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  future  consequences.  I  have  done 
everything  consistent  with  manhood  to  have  this  matter  ended,  but  without  success 
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''  It  would  have  lieeii  much  better  for  Mr.  Gould  to  settle  it  now  and  end  it,  than  to 
prolong  the  struggle  until  every  man  in  the  Southwest  becomes  an  open  and  avowed 
enemy  of  his. 

"  I  have  very  little  faith  in  a  national  arbitration  bill  being  the  complete  remedy. 
I  believe  the  best  plan  is  to  have  the  parties  interested  agree  upon  a  plan  and  bind 
themselves  to  abide  by  its  operation,  whether  for  or  against  them.  Such  a  plan  as 
that  is  being  successfully  worked  in  hundreds  of  places.  In  this  particular  instance 
the  men  cannot  arbitrate,  the  company  will  not  treat  with  them.  Mr.  Hoxie  said  he 
would  meet  with  the  men  who  were  at  work.  Why,  these  men  had  no  grievance.  It 
is  the  man  who  is  out  that  has  the  cause  for  complaint  or  grievance. 

"  I  think  that  the  best  plan  is  for  Mr.  Gould  to  assert  his  authority,  and  meet  with 
me  and  settle  this  affair,  but  I  will  never  seek  an  iiudience  with  him  again.  The  final 
upshot  of  this  affair  in  the  Southwest  will  be  the  disruption  of  the  organization  oflabor 
there,  the  men  will  feel  wronged,  and  withoilt  the  restraint  of  organization  they  wUl 
harass  the  company  at  every  step.  The  trouble  for  Mr.  Gpuld  will  not  end  with  the 
end  of  the  strike,  nor  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  on  his  lines.  His 
trouble  is  only  beginning.  Mark  my  words,  and  see  how  far  wrong  I  am.  Yesterday 
was  my  first  day  at  the  desk  since  I  saw  you  last.  I  am  not  fit  to  be  at  work,  but  can 
see  no  way  out. 

"With  kindest  regards,  I  remain,  sincerely,  yooiB, 

"T.  V.  POWDERLY. 

"Wm.  O.  McDowBii,  Esq., 

•'New  York." 

By  Mr.  Chain: 

Q.  That  was  yonr  letter  of  instruction  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  this  letter  [indicating]  ? — A.  That  was  the  letter  that  was  shown  to 
Mr.  Field,  when  Mr.  Field  invited  the  half-hour  conference. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  a  moment  ago,  before  you  began  reading  the  letter,  that  you  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  instruction  from  Mr.  Powderly  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  the  letter — the 
preliminary  letter  that  was  shown  to  Mr.  Field  and  by  him  shown  to  Mr.  Gould  when 
he  invited  the  conference  with  Mr.  Powderly. 

Q.  And  that  is  that  letter? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Field  showed  it  to  Mr.  Gould,  and  then 
I  went  to  Scranton  to  bring  Mr.  Powderly  together  for  that  half  hour.  Mr.  Powderly 
being  unable  to  come,  wrote  me  this  letter,  in  my  presence,  which  letter  I  carried  to 
New  York : 

"Scranton,  Pa.,  April  10, 1886. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  McDoweu.  :  I  regret  very  much  to  say  that  I  cannot  accompany  yon 
to  New  York.  My  physical  condition  is  such  that  it  would  be  extremely  danger- 
ous for  me  to  attempt  it. 

"  I  appreciate  the  efforts  you  have  made  in  the  direction  of  effecting  a  settlement 
of  this  trouble  in  the  Southwest,  and  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  Field 
has  interested  himself  in  the  matter  so  far  as  to  offer  to  act  as  mediator.  Did  I  go  to 
New  York  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  but  one  thing  that  I  could  advise,  and  that  I 
can  as  well  authorize  you  to  say  for  me  to  Mr.  Field  as  though  I  said  it  in  per- 
son. Do  not  misunderstand  me  and  think  that  I  would  even  hint  at  the  displacement 
of  Mr.  Hoxie  as  general  manager  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  only  thing  to  be  done  now  is  for  Mr.  Gould  to  assert  his  authority  as 
president  of  that  company,  and  say  to  Mr.  Hoxie  that  he  will  take  the  settlement  of 
this  vexed  question  off  his  hands,  allowing  him  to  manage  the  other  business  of  the 
company.  That  he — Mr.  Gould — will  undertake  to  put  the  road  in  running  opera^ 
tion  wittt  the  men  now  ont  there,  the  employes  of  the  company. 

"  If  Mr.  Gould  will  say  to  the  men  now  in  rebellion  against  the  company — Go  to  work, 
I  will  see  that  no  injustice  is  done  to  you ;  I  will  see  that  no  discharges  will  be  made 
for  any  part  you  may  have  taken  in  this  strike,  except  in  cases  where  deeds  of  vio- 
lence were  perpetrated,  and  that  he  will  listen  to  the  complaint  of  the  men,  I  think 
that  an  honorable  settlement  can  be  reached.  The  Knights  of  Labor,  as  an  organiza- 
tion, are  not  desirous  of  holding  the  men  to  their  allegiance  to  it  only  so  far  as  it  will 
be  to  their  advantage.  The  organisation  will  never,  in  any  way,  be  a  barrier  to  the 
success  of  the  company.  Leave  the  organization  out  of  the  question  and  let  Mr. 
Gould  meet  with  his  men,  if  he  does  not  care  to  meet  with  a  representative  of  our 
organization,  and  let  him  settle  it  in  that  way  if  he  prefers  to  do  so.  I  am  certain 
that  Mr.  Hoxie  cannot  now  meet  with  either  the  men  or  with  a  representative  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  and  effect  a  settlement  of  the  difficulty.  That,  I  think,  can  be 
done  only  by  Mr.  Gould  himself.  Will  you  therefore  see  Mr.  Field  and  say  to  him 
what  I  have  written.  I  will  do  anything  in  honor  to  have  this  terrible  state  of  af- 
fairs brought  to  an  end,  and  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  so  arrange  matters 
that  a  recurrence  of  this  trouble  will  never  again  take  place.    With  the  Knights  of 
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Labor  driven  from  the  employ  of  the  company  they  will  form  another  society  of  some 
ijind,  and  with  a  new  organization  the  same  gronnd  will  again  be  traveled  over  some 
day  in  the  futnre ;  as  it  is  now.  Both  sides  can  draw  a  lesson  from  this  struggle  that 
will  prevent  future  troubles  from  arising. 

"  Do  me  the  favor  to  act  for  me  in  the  matter  so  far  as  yon  can  go  in  endeavoring 
to  have  this  statement  laid  before  Mr.  Oonld. 

"With  kind  wishes,  I  remain,  yours,  &o., , 

'  w        ,        ,>  "T.  T.  POWDERLY." 

The  next  morning  at  Mr.  Field's  house,  with  that  letter  before  me,  I  with  him  pre- 
pared this  letter : 

"123  East  Twbntt-pirst  Street, 

"Nm  TSork,  April  11,  1886. 

"Dbak  Sik':  With  this  I  inclose  a  letter  handed  to  me  in  person  by  Mr.  T.  V.  Pow- 
derly,  in  Soranton,  Pa.,  las^evening. 

"By  reference  to  Mr.  Gould's  telegram  of  March  28,  1886,  you  will  see  that  he  and 
Mr.  Powderly  are  absolutely  agreed  upon  the  following  points : 

(1)  No  former  employ^  who  has  injured  property  shall  be  employed. 

(2)  Men  employed  during  the  strike,  before  the  agreement  of  the  28th  of  March, 
shall  not  be  discharged  to  make  place  for  any  employ^  who  has  been  out  on  strike. 

(3)  Both  agree  on  the  general  principle  of  arbitrating  all  matters  in  dispute,  past 
and  faturfe. 

These  three  points  cover  all  matters,  as  Mr.  Powderly  and  I  understand,  and  if 
practically  applied  would  settle  the  strike  at  once. 

I  recodimend  the  following  agreement  be  signed  by  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Powderly 
and  telegraphed  to  Saint  Louis  at  once,  and  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Powderly  to  simulta- 
'  neonsly  issue  the  proper  orders  to  have  the  same  carried  into  practical  effect.  The 
following  is  the  synopsis  of  the  proposed  agreement : 

(1)  Recite — That  said  parties  have  agreed  upon  the  above  three  points. 

(2)  Mr.  Gould  is  to  agree  that  he  wiU  request  his  co-director,  W.H.  H.  Clark,  esq., 
to  proceed  to  Saint  Louis  and  personally  receive  and  investigate 'any  complaints  that 
may  be  brought  before  him  by  any  of  the  late  employ^  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company,  with  authority  to  act  on  the  same. 

If  he  and  such  complainants  fail  to  agree  on  any  such  matter,  it  shall  be  referred  to 
a  board  of  arbitration  of  three,  five,  or  seven  persons  to  be  chosen  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. 

(3)  Mr.  Powderly  is  to  agree  that  the  strike  shall  cease  instantly. 

In  case  W.  H.  H.  Clark,  esq.,  is  unable  to  act,  he  is  to  select  his  substitute.     The 
proposed  agreement  can  be  signed  personally  or  officially,  as  Mr.  Gould  sees  fit. 
Very  truly  yours,  • 

W.  O.  MCDOWELL. 
Cyrus  W.  FniLD.  Esq., 

New  York  City. 

Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  that  last  sentence  ?— A.  That  the  contract  conld  be 
signed  personally  or  officially  1 

Q.  Yes.  Was  there  an  ol^ection  on  the  part  of  the  railway  corporations  or  Mr. 
Gould  to  arbitrate  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  or  their  official  representative?— A.  The 
paper  had  so  discussed  it,  and  in  the  proposed  conference  between  Mr.  Powderly  and 
Mr.  Hoxie,  in  Saint  Louis,  Mr.  Hoxie  had  refused  to  meet  him  officially,  but  had  said 
that  he  weuld  see  him  personally,  and  if  any  objections  of  that  kind  existed  in  their 
minds  it  was  to  meet  that.  Mr.  Powderly 's  suggestion  was  that  Mr.  Gould  should  go 
there.  Mr.  Field  considered  that  imposai  ble,  and,  it  being  impossible,  I  suggested  the 
name  of  Mr.  Clark,  because  he  was  a  director  in  the  company,  the  former  general 
manager  of  the.  Union  Pacific  road,  and  a  man  who  has  always  in  his  management  of 
railroads  held  the  good  wiU  of  his  men. 

Mr.  Powderly.  It  was  not  my  intention  that  Mr.  Gould  should  go  in  person.  A. 
representative  would  do  as  well. 

The  Witness  (ccintinning).  Mr.  Field  took  the  letter  as  a  satisfactory  one,  and 
immediately  went  out  to  find  Mr.  Gould  and  two  or  three  other  gentlemen  that  he 
wanted  to  call  in  conference.  He  left  word  for  them  to  come  to  his  house  I  re- 
mained at  his  house  until  I  heard  from  him.  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Sage,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Field's  invitation,  called  upon  him  afterward.  Mr.  Field  came  to  me,  and  told  me 
Mr.  Gould  said  the  strike  was  entirely  over.  That  the  only  strike  was  at  East  Saint 
Louis,  on  roads  that  he  was  not  interested  in,  except  the  Wabash,  and  that  was  inthe 
hands  of  the  United  States  Court,  and  therefore  subject  to  it,  and  that  they  were  not 
interfered  with  by  the  strikers.  Mr.  Field  was  called  away  at  that  hour  by  an  en- 
gagement at  Boston,  and  I  have  not  seen  him  since. 

Mr.  Grain.  Was  the  strike  ended  in  fact  1 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.    I  have  always  felt  that  the  most  complete  victory  that  Mr. 
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Gould  conld  have  over  the  men,  or  any  railroad  <}oald  have  victory  over  its  men,  would 
be  the  most  complete  possible  failure  to  him ;  but  that  the  true  outcome  of  this  thing 
as  a  result  of  the  agreement  on  Sunday  would  have  been  the  good  will  of  both  sides, 
and  any  settlement  that  did  not  bring  good  will  was  a  complete  failure. 

Mr.  OUTHWAITB.  Thatdidnot  bring  about  a  settlement?— A.  It  did  not  bring  about 
a  s<6ttlement. 

Mr.  BuKNES.  Have  you  satisfactory  evidence  of  any  kind  that  the  local  assemblies 
of  Knights  of  Labor  would  have  promptly  obeyed  the  suggestion  of  the  great  master 
workman  in  resuming  work  if  Mr.  Hoxie  had  complied  with  the  order  sent  by  Mr. 
Gould  to  which  you  allude  t 

The  Witness.  I  have  not  the  least  possible  doubt  of  it.  I  have  never  heard  any 
suggestion  that  they  would  not  have  done  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  evidence  tending  to  show  any  secret  instructions  from  Mr.  Gould 
to  Mr.  Hoxie  inconsistent  with  the  dispatch  incorporated  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pow- 
derly  t — A.  The  order  Issued  on  the  road,  and  the  telegram  referred  to  on  Tuesday, 
in  answer  to  the  telegraphic  instructions  of  that  same  day  in  which  Mr.  Hbxie  says 
to  Mr.  Gould,  "  I  have  received  your  telegram  and  letter  of  instructious."  That  is 
the  only  suggestion  of  that  kind  that  I  have  received,  except  the  orders  issued  on  the 
line.  Mr.  Powderly  calls  my  attention  to  the  following  order  issued  there  April  1st, 
about  long  enough  for  a  letter  to  have  reached  Saint  Louis  from  New  Tfork. 

Mr.  PowDKKLT.  I  will  say  that  bur  members  were  en  route  to  Saint  Louis  when 
that  was  being  issued. 

[The  Missonri  Pacific  Bndlway  Company,  Lexington  Branoh  DiTision.] 

Lexington  Station,  April  1,  1886. 
The  following  is  copy  of  circular  received  by  me : 

iCiTcnlar  "So.  26.] 
"  To  all  Soadmagters  : 

"  On  and  after  date  you  will  not  employ  as  section  foreman  or  foreman  of  extra  gang 
any  man  who  is  a  Knight  of  Labor.  All  foremen  now  in  your  employ  who  are  Knights 
of  Labor  must  either  present  to  you  their  withdrawal  cards  or  be  discharged.  We  will 
not  employ  any  mau  as  foreman  that  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

"  See  that  these  instructions  are  carried  out  to  the  letter.     Ton  will  be  personally 
responsible  for  violation  of  above.     The  above  does  not  refer  to  foremen  or  laborers 
who  have  in  any  way  interfered  with  the  business  of  or  destroyed  the  company's  prop- 
erty.    Such  men  will  not  be  employed  under  any  circumstances. 
"Yours,  truly,  . 

"  P.  EOCKWELL,  General  RoadmoBtcr. 
"All  section  foremen  must  comply  with  above. 
"  Tours  truly, 

"  P.  SHEAHAN,  Livision  Boadmaster." 

The  Chaikman.  Who  did  you  get  this  from  ?    Who  had  it  in  hi#keeping  ? 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Hayes. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  suppose  that  we  will  have  to  prove  the  paper  by  Mr.  Hayes.  He 
is  here  and  can  be  called  later.  It  seems  to  be  on  an  of&cial  letter-head  of  the  Mis- 
souri and  Pacific  Eailroad  Company. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  little  irregular  to  admit  it  yet,  but  it  may  be  correct. 

Mr.  Grain.  Now,  Mr.  McDowell,  can  you  tell  the  committee  what  was  the  cause  of 
this  strike — the  original  cause,  and  then  the  incidental  causes.  This  is  what  we  want 
to  get  at.  We  are  selected  to  investigate  the  cause  and  the  extent  of  the  trouble  on 
the  subject. 

The  Witness.  I  would  divide  your  question  into  two.  The  specific  cause  and  the 
general  cause. 

Q.  First,  do  you  know  anything  of  your  own  knowledge  of  the  specific  cause  of 
this  strike  ? — A.  Since  I  have  been  called  in  to  arbitrate,  or  rather  on  the  agreement 
to  arbitrate,  the  executive  board  selected  me  as  one  of  the  arbitrators,  and  therefore 
I  have  felt  that  I  was  in  the  position  as  possible  judge,  and  agood  deal  of  information 
has  come  to  me  that  I  knew  nothing  of  until  the  time  I  was  called  in,  being  so  far 
removed  from  the  scene  of  the  strike.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Koad, 
and  all  the  different  companies  that  are  controlled  by  Mr.  Gould,  are  at  the  present 
time  going  through  the  experience  that  the  manufacturer  applies  in  his  factory  when 
he  changes  from  day's  work  to  piece  work.  Suppose  yon  take  a  man  who  has  pro- 
duced a  hundred  given  articles  in  a  day,  and  certain  men  would  reason  in  this  way : 
if  you  pay  him  by  the  piece  at  10  per  cent,  less  than  by  the  day,  the  first  day's  work 
will  largely  exceed  that  which  he  would  do  while  on  day's  work,  and  his  earnings 
would  be  nearly  double.  He  will  work  so  hard  and  fast  that  he  will  do  almost  two 
days'  work  in  one.    For  the  next  day  you  catch  him  on  that  by  cutting  down  your 
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piecework  price  one-half.  Yon  have  pnt  him  on  the  tension  of  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  work  that  he  can  do  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  wages  that  he  received  be- 
fore. That  he  cannot  permanently  stand.  Mr.  Gonld  said  to  uie,  on  the  Saturday 
evening  in  the  discussion,  that  in  one  case  of  the  Western  Union  by  changing  from 
day's  work,  and  from  doing  their  own  manufacturing,  to  piece  or  contract  work,  the 
change  had  resulted  in  a  saving  of  80  per  cent,  to  the  company.  Now,  it  was  called 
to  my  attention,  how  correctly  you  can  find  better  in  Saint  Louis,  that  a  bridge  car- 
penter reporting  for  work  was  sent  out  on  the  line  to  work  for  an  hour  or  two  in  one 
place  and  a  little  work  at  another  place,  and  so  on,  so  much  that  when  he  returned 
on  Saturday  night  he  only  received  pay  for  the  hours  of  work,  and  not  for  the  hours 
of  travel.    That  his  week's  work  would  only  yield  him  four  days. 

Mr.  Swayne  here  read  Mr.  Jay  Gould's  letter  to  Frederick  Turner,  dated  New  York, 
March  27,  and  it  was  ordered  that  it  should  be  inserted  in  the  witness's  testimony  at 
the  place  where  it  was  first  proposed  to  introduce  it. 

The  Witness  ( resuming).  The  general  cause  of  this  uneasiness  and  strikes  through- 
out the  country,  so  far  as  it  Weots  the  railroads,  was  started  by  the  successful  stril^e 
of  the  horse-car  lines  in  New  York,  which  conunanded  so  much  public  sympathy  that 
it  was  speedily  settled  and  the  men  were  allowed  $2  a  day  for  twelve  hours  work. 

Mr.  Ckain.  When  was  that? 

The  Witness.  Early  in  February,  I  think. 

Q.  In  this  year? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  PowDERLY.  Somewhere  about  the  20th  of  February,  I  think. 

The  Witness.  And  the  result  was  that  whenever  men  felt  they  had  a  grievance 
throQghout  the  country  they  joined  together  and  made  application  to  form  an  assem- 
bly of  Knights  of  Labor,  so  much  so  that  the  increase  for  the  month  of  February  was 
greater  than  the  first  eight  years  of  the  history  of  the  order.  The  motto  of  the  order, 
"The  injury  of  one  is  the  interest  of  all,"  tended  to  make  every  new  man  coming  in 
feel  that  he  had  the  laboring  men  of  the  country  behind  his  grievance.  And  then 
again  all  over  the  land  there  is  a  feeling,  particularly  in  railroad  matters,  that  in  every 
railroad  organization  there  has  been  an  evasion  of  the  law.  In  other  words,  a  com- 
pany organize  a  credit  mobilier  or  construction  company,  and  the  securities  of  ^be 
road  are  issued  to  that  construction  company,  which  is  another  name  for  the  owners 
of  the  road ;  and  the  law,  which  says  that  not  a  dollar  of  the  stock  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany shall  be  issued  except  for  a  dollar  of  value,  has  been  evaded  by  the  construction 
company,  or  credit  mobilier,  being  made  the  intermediary.  Stocks  are  watered  and 
become  of  perfectly  uncertain  value,  valuable  only  for  speculative  purposes,  for  trading 
purposes,  and  for  the  accnmulation  of  large  fortunes,  but  of  intrinsically  little  sub- 
stantial value.  After  stock  has  been  issued  in  that  way,  the  management,  straining 
every  possible  nerve  to  make  large  dividends  on  their  capital  and  on  their  water,  with 
undne  charges  for  freight  service,  with  undue  exactions  npon  their  employes,  with 
the  carrying  of  .this  water  instead  of  carrying  only  substantial  values,  with  a  fact  that 
in  the  very  organization  of  the  company  the  law  had  been  broken  by  indirectness,  and 
that  feeling  of  uneasiness  which  you  meet  in  suggestion  of  anti-monopoly  and  in  labor 
strikes  and  nneasiaess  generally  is  produced. 

Mr.  Grain.  Hav^yon  any  remedy  for  that  ? 

The  Witness'.  Enforce  the  law. 

Q.  Enforce  what  law  t — A.  The  law  of  every  State  says  plainly  that  the  stock  of  a 
railroad  company  must  not  be  issued  except  for  value,  and  when  a  construction  com- 
pany is  organized  and  gives  1  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent,  value  for  |100  stock  where  a 
contract  breaking  the  law  results  in  direct  punishment  the  indirect  breaking  of  the 
law  should  be  pnniahed  double. 

Mr.  Ckain.  But  how  would  you  do  that  f  Yon  cannot  prevent  a  railroad  company 
making  a  contract  to  build  a  road. 

The  Witness.  I  think  yon  can.  You  may  say  that  yon  cannot  punish  a  man  who 
is  guilty  of  murder. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Have  you  any  State  law  that  forbids  a  construction  company  from 
making  a  contract  with  a  railroad  company  to  construct  its  works  T 

Mr.  Crain.  Though  he  does  not  state  it'that  way,  he  means  that  the  law  forbids  a 
company  to  make  a  contract  with  Itself. 

The  Witness.  You  cannot  of  course  prevent  the  railroad  company  going  in  the 
open  market  and  submitting  its  work  for  bid  in  the  market.  But  there  is  no  open 
market.  One  is  the  construction  company  and  the  other  the  railroad  company,  and 
the  same  men  constitute  both. 

Mr.  Crain.  Your  idea  would  be  to  prohibit  that  by  law  T— A.  The  law  does  prohibit 
it  now. 

Q.  How  would  that  affect  the  condition  of  the  employ^  f — A.  In  this  way :  The  fact 
that  the  railroad  company  was  an  honest  organization  and  no  securities  issned  except 
for  actual  va,lue  would  naturally  induce  the  men  working  with  the  road  to  make  that 
Iiropertj  their  savings  bank,  and  the  money  that  he  has  to  be  invested  would  go  into 
it ;  aud  the  minute  that  you  give  the  employes  an  interest  yon  have  remedied  all  of 
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t^iis.  The  man.  who  owns  an  interest  in  the  property  does  not  ask  whether  he  shall 
■work  eight  or  nine  hoars  That  property  is  his,  and  if  he  only  owns  one  share  he 
owns  that  which  permits  him,  under  the  law,  to  be  president  of  the  company,  and  the 
minute  you  get  his  heart  in  his  work,  that  minute  you  have  these  diffioulties  settled. 

Mr.  BuRNKS.  Before  you  pass  from  that  subject — I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  es- 
caped your  attention  or  not,  that  in  the  matters  under  consideration  with  regard  to 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Ka^lroad  that  a  road  has  been  built  and  the  construction  compa- 
nies and  the  watered  stock,  if  such  transactions  were  had,  must  have  occurred  a 
great  many  years  ago,  probably  by  other  parties  than  those  now  in.  control  of  the 
company,  and  would  not  a  law  now  of  the  kind  you  allude  to  reach  the  corporation 
whose  business  we  are  considering  ? 

The  Witness.  To  that  I  would  say  that  the  incorporation  laws  of  the  country  have 
been  the  outgrowth  of  the  steam-engine,  the  telegraph,  and  that  condition  of  public 
affair^  which  has  done  away  with  the  shoemaker  buying  his  own  leather  and  selling 
the  product  of  his  own  labor,  and  has  brought  about  co-operation  by  corporation  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  present  time.  Those  laws  of  incorporation  form  the  most 
perfect  system  of  co-operation  that  could  be  planned  out  as  far  as  the  law  is  con- 
cerned, and  they  have  always  existed  that  way.  I  simply  say  that  this  law,  which 
has  been  on  the  statute  book  of  every  State,  should  be  enforced.  It  has  never  existed 
in  any  other  form.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  preliminary  organization  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  EaUway  Company.  I  remember  when  the  National  Trust  Company  failed, 
or  was  wrecked  in  some  way  in  connection  with  some  investments  of  this  kind,  when 
stock  of  this  road  was  given  by  the  receiver  in  the  peculiar  sale  of  the  security  of 
that  company  that  has  always  been  a  puzzle,  and  that  out  of  that  sale  or  subsequent  sales 
the  present  organization  has  been  created.  But  you  can  take  any  road,  without  ex- 
ception, in  this  country,  and  trace  up  its  history  aid  you  come  to  that  condition  of 
affairs  somewhere  along  the  line. 

Q.  No  donbt  about  that.  The  only  question  is,  how  far  the  evil  in  that  corporation 
can  be  reached. — ^A.  Well,  by  finding  out  who  has  been  originally  guilty  of  producing 
that  condition  of  affairs  and  making  an  example  of  them.  Let  the  law  be  once  vin- 
dicated by  the  punishment  of  the  guilty. 

Mr.  BuKNBS.  For  .the  information  of  the  committee,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  witness,  I  will  simply  state  as  a  matter  of  information  that  the 
State  of  Missouri  contributed  to  the  building  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  $64,000 
a  mile  in  State  bonds,  the  interest  upon  which  we  are  still  paying.  It  was  contrib- 
uted under  a  law  that  required  the  corporation  to  expend  $50,000  before  it  could  get 
$50,000.  The  theory,  therefore,  is  that  a  road  which  got  $64,000  a  mile  from  the  State 
should  have  expended  $64,000  of  its  own  money;  if  so,  the  road  as  constructed  cost 
$128,000  a  mile.    I  suppose  it  could  be  duplicated  now  for  $25,000  a  mile. 

The  Witness.  Well,  there  must  have  been  a  construction  company  there.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  is  an  indication  that  some  thrifty  citizens  were  around. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  splendid  exhibition  of  the  finances  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Ckain  (addressing  witness).  The  remedy  you  suggest  is  rather  of  a  moral  than 
legal  character,  is  it  notf 

The  Witness.  No ;  I  say  enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  Crain.  Ton  cannot  enact  a  law,  either  State  or  national,  which  would  compel 
an  employ^  to  put  his  money  in  a  stock  company,  or  which  would  require  a  director 
to  allow  him  to  do  it. 

The  Witness.  Enact  a  law  which  would  make  his  investment  secure,  and  he  would 
invest  his  money  in  that  at  which  he  works,  as  was  done  when  the  man  was  his  own 
capitalist,  making  his  own  shoes. 

Mr.  BucHAJfAN.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  have  ever  considered,  in  connection 
with  this  question  of  over-capitalization,  either  of  stocks  or  bonds  or  both,  the  ne- 
cessity, or  at  least  the  desire,  to  earn  dividends  upon  that  inflated  capitalization  leads 
to  the  cutting  down  to  the  lowest  amount  the  wages  of  the  employes  and  the  increase 
to  the  highest  bearable  point  in  the  rates  on  freight  and  fare  of  passengers  ? 

The  Witness.  I  have,  and  that  is  the  natural  result  of  that  peculiar  condition  of 
affairs.  Stimulation  is  given  to  the  stock  by  extreme  cutting  down  of  wages,  ex- 
acting the  highest  prices  possible  for  freight,  by  controlling  newspapers,  and  so  giv- 
ing out  to  the  public  the  wonderful  net  increase  in  receipts,  and  the  road  is  mortgaged 
up  and  up ;  and  after  it  is  mortgaged,  like  the  Union  Pacific,  as  suggested  in  the  inter- 
view, when  the  possibility  was  spoken  of  that  they  would  not  have  enough  money  to 
pay  their  employes  if  they  did  not  strike. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  familiar  with  railroad  operations  t 

The  Witness.  I  am;  I  have  been  connected  with  them  for  years. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  railroad  in  the  United  States  to-day  in  any  of  the  East- 
ern States,  or  running  ncross  the  continent,  with  the  capital  representing  the  actual 
cost  of  building  the  road?— A.  Well,  your  question  is  a  very. broad  one. 

Blr.  Chain.  There  is  an  intimation  in  the  dispatch  or  letter  from  Mr,  Hopkins  that 
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this  strike  was  being  kept  up,  or  handled,  or  managed  in  the  interest  of  parties  who 
were  short  in  these  securities. 

The  WmrBSS.  I  only  know  that  from  the  statement  made  in  the  dispatch. 

Q.  Are  you  or  were  any  of  those  men  who  engaged  in  this  effort  at  arbitration  in- 
terested in  these  securities  ? — A.  I  have  no  interest  in  them. 

Mr.  PowDEKLY.  I  am  innocent  of  that  charge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  any  of  the  other  members  of  your  board  being  inter- 
ested in  them. — A.  No.  I  am  certain  that  none  of  the  executive  board  are  interested 
in  a  dollar  of  that  stock. 

Q.  Did  you  or  Mr.  Powderly  and  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  arbitrating  this 
question  with  the  representatives  of  the  railroad  company  make  inquiry  into  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  strike  f — ^A.  Not  except  as  you  have  them  from  Mr.  Powderly, 
and  as  I  have  given  them  to  you  in  my  examination.  I  only  know  what  you  know. 
I  have  not  been  personall^^i  contact  with  the  strike.  I  was  simply  called  in  to 
endeavor  to  reach  a  conclusion  that  would  settle  it. 

Q.  I  understand  from  the  testimony  that  the  general  national  executive  committee 
are  opposed  to  strikes;  that  the  order  never  had  any  legislation  upon  the  subject  of 
strikes.  That  it  is  opposed  to  strikes ;  and  that  to  the  local  assembles  is  left  the  right  to 
determine  and  legislate  upon  every  question  that  may  arise.  Is  there  any  way  in 
which  the  action  of  the  local  assemblies  is  passed  upon  before  the  strike  is  ordered  f — A. 
Yon  have  Mr.  Powderly  here.  He  is  the  general  master  wokman,  and  ho  can  answer 
the  question,  as  he  is  still  on  oath. 

Q,  Before  the  local  assembly  can  order  a  strike,  has  it  got  to  be  submitted  to  the 
executive  board  ? — A.  There  is  no  law  within  the  organization  upon  the  subject  of 
strikes.  It  is  an  unexpected  and  unprepared-for  thing.'  The  whole  sprit  of  the  organi- 
zation is  contrary  to  strikes,  and  until  this  condition  of  things  we  have  mentioned 
arose,  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  not  been  carried  into  strikes. 

Q.  Ought  there  not  to  be  some  provision  of  that  oharaoier  in  your  constitution  t — 
A.  That  is  like  agreeing  that  a  law  shall  not  be  broken.  The  Knights  of  Labor  are 
not  an  organization  to  make  strikes,  or  to  have  anything  to  do  with  strikes.  It  is  an 
educational  organization,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  alluded  to  has  led  the  local  as- 
semblies to  do  that  which  is  outside  of  the  spirit  of  the  organization. 

Q.  And  your  object  in  attempting  to  arbitrate  was  to  remove  these  difficulties? — A. 
To  bring  this  strike  to  a  conclusion.  The  minute  that  these  men  were  told  to  go  to 
work  we  expected  they  would  obey  the  order ;  but  they  wanted  something  in  the  way 
of  concession,  and  it  was  intended  to  settle  it  by  arbitration;  that  Mr;  Gould  should 
surrender  as  little  as  he  would,  and  let  the  whole  settlement  be  made  after  the  men 
were  at  work. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  McDowell — that  is  the  way  it  struck  me  from  the  letters 
read  here — do  you  not  think  that  Mr.  Gould  himself  was  fairly  disposed  towards  the 
organization  and  in  this  matter  (as  it  appears  from  his  letter  and  telegram  and  your 
report  of  his  conversation),  unless  there  was  some  secret  correspondence  with  him  and 
Mr.  Hoxie? — A.  Yes,  sir;  my  full  impression,  from  what  I  saw  of  Mr.  Gould,  was  that 
meant  to  be  fair,  intended  to  be  fair;  that  when  he  wrote  the  letter  that  General 
Swayne  has  read  he  was  then  under  an  influence  that  he  would  naturally  be  in  not 
having  heard  from  that  second  dispatch  to  Mr.  Powderly,  and  when  they  came  to- 
gether these  bad  impressions  seemed  to  be  removed  and  he  appeared  to' intend  in 
every  way  to  be  fair.  The  fact  that  I  was  with  him  on  the  Monday  morning  and  no 
objection  was  made  tended  to  confirm  it.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  Hoxie 
was  on  a  high  horse,  from  which  he  was  unwilling  to  come  down,  and  that  when  Mr. 
Gould  on  the  Monday  found  him  rebellious  on  the  agreement  to  arbitrate,  instead  of 
making  it  appear  really  an  order,  he  simply  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  "please,"  in  order 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  having  Mr.  Hoxie  resign  as  a  result  of  it,  -and  to  prevent  it 
being  claimed  in  the  newspapers  that  it  was  a  great  victory  to  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
then  he  turned  round  and  split  hairs  with  the  committee  ;"that  he  had  agreed  to  ar- 
bitrate everything  past  and  future,  but  this  special  arbitration  he  had  not  taken  out 
of  Mr.  Hoxie's  hands.  Mr.  Powderly  had  put  so  much  confidence  in  his  saying  that 
he  (Mr.  Gonld)  believed  in  arbitration,  that  he  had  issued  an  order  to  the  men  to  go  to 
work. 

Mr.  Grain.  Yon  mean  that  Mr.  Gould  appeared  himself  to  be  controlled  bv  Mr 
Hoxie?  ' 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  way  that  it  appeared  to  me;  still  I  could  not  understand 
this  letter,  that  must  have  been  sent  before  the  Sunday  interview  that  is  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Hoxie's  telegram  of  the  29th,  referring  to  a  letter  sent  a  day  before  the  inter- 
view. 

Q.  Well,  I  understand  you  are  of  the  impression  that  Mr.  Hoxie  is  the  man  who  is 
responsible  for  the  continuance  of  the  strike  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  since  I  have  talked 
with  men  that  have  been  associated  with  him  I  have  strongly  clinched  that  impres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  During  the  pendency  of  your  efforts  statements  were  made  in  some 
of  the  papers  that  you  and  Mr.  Gould  were  working  this  matter  together  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  affecting  the  stock  market.  I  do  not  wish  to  humiliate  jou  enough  to  ask  you 
if  that  be  true,  but  I  simply  mention  the  fact  to  allow  yon  to  make  any  explanation 
you  desire. 

The  Witness.  I  never  saw  any  statement  to  that  effect  in  any  paper.  I  never  had 
any  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Gould  until  I  met  him  in  connection  with  that  work ; 
and  I  have  never  bought  or  sold  a  stock  or  share  on  margin ;  and  ther^*  .'£  not  a  word 
of  possible^  truth  in  that  suggestion. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  practical  experience  in  railroad  matters  ? — A.  I  have  been  a 
railroad  expert,  and  have  been  a  raikoad  manager  for  the  last  fifteen  ye^s. 

Mr.  Pakker.  You  have  spoken  of  occurrences  commencing  while  the  strike  was 
pending;  now,  preliminary  to  that,  have  you  knowledge  as  to  how  the  strike  itself 
occurred  ? 

The  Witness.  Until  I  was  called  in  that  Friday  I  referred  to  I  had  no  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  Missouri  Pacific  in  connection  with  this  question  than  what  one  gets  in 
reading  the  daily  paper  of  every  occurrence  of  that  kind  going  on  in  the  country. 

Q.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  since  how  this  strike  had  begun  ? — A.  Only  so 
far  as  you  have  it  in  my  testimony  already,  and  what  Mr.  Powderly  told  you  yester- 
day. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  knowledge  of  who  ordered  the  strike  ? — ^A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Nor  upon  what  grounds  it  waa  ordered? — ^A.  I  have  not. 
■  Mr.  BuBNES.  In  looking  to  the  cause  of  this  unrest,  you  were  interrupted  at  the 
time,  I  think,  wTien  you  were  going  on  to  suggest  some  of  the  general  causes ;  I  would 
ask  you  if  the  system  of  pooling  the  earnings  of  railroads  has  anything  to  do  with 
creating  this  feeling  ? 

The  Witness.  No  ;  the  best  and  most  economical  management  is  that  which  can  be 
brought  down  to  the  lowest  expenditure.  The  business  should  be  done  with  the 
smallest  investiaeut,  not  only  of  labor,  but  of  capital,  and  until  you  have  exhausted 
the  carrying  capacity  of  single  tracks  you  shonld  not  make  the  products  of  the  coun- 
try pay  the  capital  aud  interest  on  a  second  line.  Something  is  needed  in  the  way  of 
Grovemment  supervision  of  roads,  and  laws  by  which  the  benefit  resulting  from  non- 
competition shall  not  be  to  a  railroad  if  it  is  a  monopoly. 

The  Chaibman.  How  is  that ;  I  do  not  comprehend  exactly  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  if  you  please,  let  us  illustrate.  Between  Buffalo  and  New  York 
the  New  York  Central  road  had  that  line  and  had  a  monopoly.  It  was  costing  60  per 
cent,  to  operate,  and  it  was  making  40  per  cent,  net,  if  you  please ;  but  another  road, 
the  West  Shore  and  Buffalo,  is  put  alongside.  By  reason  of  that  competition  as  many 
trains  must  be  run  on  each  line  as  upon  the  one  before  competition.  Now,thenj  you 
have  a  100  per  cent,  business,  and  you  have  two  60  per  cents,  expenses,  or  120  per  cent, 
expenses,  and  you  have  therefore  20  per  cent,  loss  instead  of  40  per  cent,  profit.  Now, 
then,  if  you  can  regulate  that  in  such  a  way  that  one  set  of  men,  and  one  set  of  trains, 
and  one  railroad  can  do  the  work,  you  not  only  secure  fair  returns  to  capital,  but  lower 
rates  that  should  come  to  the  traffic  of  the  road,  and  better  wages  to  the  employes. 
And  you  have  done  a  better  thing  than  to  secure  two  roads  at  absolute  loss. 

Mr.  Bdrnes.  I  would  suggest  that  probably  the  satisfaction  of  the  railroad  em- 
ploy^ might  not  be  increased,  but  that  the  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
ducers and  laboring  men  and  the  balance  of  the  country  might  be  increased  by  this 
pooling  system.  In  other  words,  if  the  pooling  system  is  satisfactory  to  the  em- 
ployes of  the  railroad,  is  it  equally  satisfactory  to  all  other  workingmen  in  other 
classes  of  labor? 

The  Witness.  That  which  in  railroad  management  produces  the  largest  earnings 
with  the  least  outlay  of  capital  enables  the  roads  to  do  the  work  at  the  minimum 
charge  and  enables  it  to  pay  its  employes  well,  produces  the  best  condition  of  rail- 
road management. 

Q,  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  actual  competition  between  competing  lines  of 
railway  is  injurious? — A.  There  is  a  necessity  somewhere  of  Government  control,  so 
that  the  benefits  of  economy  can  be  had.  To  build  two  railroads  where  one  can  do 
the  work  is  wasting  the  cost  of  one  and  is  a  tax  upon  the  country. 

Q.  That  is  not  it.  Put  it  in  this  light :  Two  roads  are  built  and  ready  to  be  oper- 
ated. They  are  there;  the  capital  is  in  them.  Now,  in  the  operation  of  these  two  ex- 
isting lines,  is  it  held  by  the  majority  of  the  working  people  in  the  country  that  there 
should  be  competition  between  these  lines  or  a  pooling  of  their  earnings? — A.  It  is 
better  that  all  the  business  should  be  done  on  one  road,  at  the  minimum  of  cost  in  doing 
it  on  one  road,  and  the  benefit  given  not  only  to  the  owners  of  the  road  but  to  the 
public.    In  other  words,  you  must  not  double  your  expenditure  to  get  economy. 

Q.  Would  yon  suggest  the  abandonment  of  one  line  of  road  and  concentrate  all  the 
business  on  the  other  ?— A.  I  certainly  would. 

Q.  That  would  reduce  their  employes  one-half  ? — A.  Yes,  it  would;  but  they  would 
immediately  find  employment  in  other  walks  in  life  where  they  would  not  be  living 
on  a  tax  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  But  are  not  the  other  avenues  somewhat  crowded  at  present  ? 
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Tho  Witness.  I  do  not  think  there  ever  was  a  railroad  that  was  ever  pressed  to 

°"Q:''TLf  wonKss^n  the  avennes  of  employment  T-A.  Yes;  hut  yon  can  never 
give  prosperity  to  a  country  by  increasing  the  number  of  *^^^-S^^}flf^-^....        » 
Mr.  Parker.  Does  not  this  trouble  arise  in  part  on  account  of  the  competition  of 
laborers?  ' 

Q.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  bottom  sources  of  this  trouble  f— A.  You  will  find  that 
after  much  of  the  disonsMon  that  has  taken  place,  employers  have  been  readily  con- 
ceding an  increase,  and  that  the  great  difficulties  have  not  been  on  the  increase  of 

'^^.^The  serious  disturbance  at  the  West,  is  it  not  largely  caused  by  so  much  compe- 
tition of  labor.  Say,  for  instance,  that  the  railroad  managerB  could  only  obtain  the 
reasonable  amount  of  labor  they  desire,  does  not  that  end  aU  strikes  and  almost  the 
possibility  of  strikes?— A.  I  think,  as  you  put  it,  it  does.  ,  ^i.    j  a  • 

Q.  Is  not  one  of  the  greatesfsonrces  of  trouble  the  excess  of  men  and  the  deficiency 
of  work;  that  they  are  pouring  from  other  countries  and  increasing  m  our  own?— A. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  that.  ,   .  ,      ...     ,^  » 

Q.  Now,  as  you  have  explained  very  fairly— and  1  am  certainly  obliged  to  you  tor 
it— your  views  on  the  other  branches  of  the  subject,  I  would  really  like  to  hear  your 
views  on  some  adjustment  or  disposition  of  this  competition  m  labor  and  its  disturb- 
ance of  labor  and  capital.  ,     ^^  ^  ^i..  i 

The  Chairman.  Let  me,  before  that  question  is  answered,  ask:  Do  yon  not  think  a 
great  deal  of  this  comes  from  the  ingenuity  of  the  American  people  and  the  use  of 
machinery,  where  they  used  human  hands ;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  ten  men  wiU  do  more 
now  in  the  way  of  production  than  seventy  before  ? 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  say  that  that  whole  subject,  when  you  get  out  of  the 
specified  field  here,  is  a  very  broad  one,  and  it  is  one  that  since  I  was  called  in  as  ar- 
bitrator here  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion.  One  of  the  best  suggestions  that  has 
been  made  to  me  is  that  a  congress  or  conference  betweemrepresentatives  from  every 
labor  organization  should  take  place,  and  that  representatives  from  every  commer- 
cial organization  should  be  invited  to  meet  with  them  and  thoroughly  discuss  this 
question  in  the  hope  of  doing  away  with  a  contest  between  capital  and  labor.  I  look 
upon  them  as  natural  partners,  as  much  so  as  man  and  wife. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  And  yet  there  are  some  instances  of  disagreement  even  with  them. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Witness.  Such  a  discussion  as  that  would  be  approached  by  railroad  men  cer- 
tainly in  a  diflPerent  spirit  from  that  which  they  would  manifest  in  a  discussion  with 
their  insubordinate  brakemen,  and  legislation  would  be  promoted  that  cannot  be 
promoted  by  discussion  that  takes  place  when  these  troubles  are  existing.  By  that 
mode  you  would  take  the  difficulty  out  of  the  way,  and  would  gather  the  wisdom  of 
able  men  who  have  been  thinking  on  the  subject.  At  the  present  time  I  do  not  feel 
that  I  have  had  enough  experience  to  recapitulate  the  results  of  such  a  discussion. 
There  is  one  feature  that  has  not  been  brought  out  by  questions,  and  that  is  the  fact 
of  the  railroad  receiverships,  railroad  foreclosures,  and  railroad  reorganizations.  And 
I  have  some  suggestions  on  that  subject.  The  laborer,  who,  saving  his  money,  has 
invested  it  once  in  a  gavings  bank  that  has  failed,  from  that  time  ceases  to  be  an  ac- 
cumulator of  money.  He  feels  that  he  has  lost  and  denied  himself  pleasures  that  he 
could  have  enjoyed  with  that  money,  and  the  failure  of  a  savings  bauk,  therefore, 
has  destroyed  the  disposition  to  accumulate  and  save  on  the  part  of  workingmen.  Tho 
fact  that  railroad  employes  do  not  put  their  savings  into  railroads  for  which  they 
are  working  is  due,  doubtless,  to  the  fact  of  continued  railroad  foreclosures  under 
mortgage.  I  have  in  my  mind  a  case  where  the  railroad  company  could  not,  under 
the  law,  issue  stock  except  for  value,  and  there  was  no  law  limiting  the  issue  of  bonds 
without  value^  and  so 'they  issued  them  and  distributed  them  at  5  and  10  cents  on  the 
dollar,  which  is  a  great  outrage.  Now,  a  railroad  organization  requires  two  classes 
of  securities.  To  meet  the  demands  of  investors  who  want  safety  and  are  satisfied 
with  a  small  rate  of  interest,  bonds  are  wanted.  The  other  for  one  who  is  wUling  to 
take  chances  on  a  stock  investment.  In  the  matter  of  mortgage  there  are  in  America 
decision  after  decision  that  the  mortgage  can  be  foreclosed  and  all  their  interests  closed 
out.  Under  the  English  law  the  decisions  run  this  way,  that  theright  the  road  acquires 
in  the  land  is  simply  a  right  of  use  for  public  purposes.  The  railroads  have  not  the 
real  estate  title  in  their  road,  and  it  therefore  cannot  be  sold  out  under  foreclosure ; 
they  make  a  debenture,  and  the  control  of  the  property  and  its  management  is  given 
to  the  creditor  whose  lien  is  in  default.  You  cannot  foreclose  its  land,  and  the  owner- 
ship remains  permanent.  The  application  of  that  same  principle  here  would  be  won- 
derfully beneficial.  The  decisions  have  run  in  this  country  for  a  great  many  years  in 
one  channel,  and  the  suggestion  that  is  coming  to  men  in  connection  with  this  is  that 
there  should  be  a  department  of  the  Government  called  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor,  and  that  that  part  of  the  shipping  business  now  under  the  Treasury  De- 
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partment  shall  be  given  to  this  new  departmetit,  that  all  questions  of  inteir-Stat©  com- 
merce should  be  under  the  charge  of  this  department.  These  receiverships  that  now 
fall  into  the  court  should  be  in  this  department,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  security 
that  was  in  default  should  elect  a  management  until  their  interest  is  paid,  and  the  de- 
partment should  control  it  as  the  Treasury  Department  controls  national  banks. 

A  Member.  That  could  only  reach  roads  that  run  through  different  States. 

The  Witness.  It  could  only  reach  the  railroads  that  pass  between  two  States,  but 
this  means  the  entire  railroad  system  of  the  United  States.  The  advantages  of  con- 
solidation are  so  great  that  every  railroad  is  falling  into  that  line,  and  great  compa- 
nies are  growing  greater  all  the  time,  so  that  it  would  really  control  the  railroad  sys- 
tem of  America. 

Mr.  Parser.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  considered  this  pubjeot  as 
to  whether  it  is  desirable  to  continue  the  importation  of  labor  from  other  countries, 
not  pauper  labor  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  upon  the  laboring  man  when  you  do  not  put 
a  tariff  upon  the  competitive  laborer ;  still,  I  would  like  to  think  a  little  on  that  sub- 
ject before  I  was  called  ujran  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  put  that  question  in  another  form.  Do  you  not  think  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  we  will  be  compelled  in  the  protection  of  the  interest  that 
you  here  testify  to  we  shall  have  to  determine  who  may  come  to  this  country  and  who 
cannot  come  ? 

The  Witness.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  ourcapacity  to  absorb  Christendom  is  some- 
what strained. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  We  are  not  troubled  so  much  absorbing  Christendom  as  we  are  ab- 
sorbing the  Pagan. 

Mr.  Parker.  Do  they  not  come  from  both  waysT 

Mr.  BUBNES.  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  McDowell,  if  it  is  not  a  cause  of  irritation  that 
the  proportion  or  disproportion  between  salaries  paid  to  general  of&cers  and  general 
superintendents  of  the  corporation  and  the  workmen  of  alf  grades  is  so  great? 

The  Witness.  J  do  not  think  that  that  has  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  workmen,  especially  in  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  salaries  paid  to  general  ofBcers? — A.  Not  spe- 
cifically ;  I  do  not  know  on  these  great  roads.  I  think  |25,000  is  as  large  railroad- 
service  salary  as  I  ever  heard  qf. 

The  Chairman.  Are  not  the  salaries  in  that  proportion  as  they  run  down  to  vice- 
presidents  and  superintendents  ? 

The  Witness.  The  pay-roll  on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  on  the  question  of  sala- 
ries would  be  the  most  authentic  one  that  you  could  get  hold  of,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
roads  that  pays  its  employes  all  along  the  road  best.  I  have  not  particnlarly  famil- 
iarized, myself  with  that. 

Q.  Havrf  you  any  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  things  in  the  companies  that  cover 
the  coal  regions  in  Pennsylvania  and  Alleghany  County,  Maryland  ? — A.  That  is  Mr. 
Powderly's  home,  and  his  injformation  on  that  would  be  so  much  better  than  mine 
that  I  would  rather  he  should  answer. 

Mr.  POWDERLY  recalled  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  as  my  memory  does  not  sufficiently  grasp  as  to 
vour  clearness  on  the  point,  when  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  first  organized  ? — ^Answer, 
in  1869. 

Q.  And  how  and  for  what  reason  ? — ^A.  Well,  that  would  take  a  long  statement. 

Q.  First  I  will  ask  yon  where  yon  were  living  at  that  time  ? — A.  ^t  Scranton,  Pa. 

Q.  And  what  was  your  business  ? — A.  Machinist. 

Q.  You  are  a  mechanic  ? — A..  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Powderly,  if  yon  are  a  bachelor,  do  not  tell  me  your  age ;  if  yon  are  a  married 
man,  you  can.— A.  I  am  not  a  bachelor,  and  was  37  on  the  22d  day  of  last  January. 

Q.  I  think  it  important,  from  the  direction  the  examination  has  taken,  that  we 
should  understand  when  the  order  originated  and  the  purposes  and  history  of  the 
fi!nights  of  Labor. 

Mr.  PoWDERLT.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  about  eight  months  after  peace 
was  declared,  the  garment-cutters  of  Philadelphia  organized  an  association  to  fee 
known  as  the  Garment-Cutters'  Society  of  Philadelphia.  The  intention  was  to  pay 
the  sick  members  a  weekly  allowance  and  to  bury  the  dead.  In  fact,  it  was  a  benevo- 
lent organization ;  they  lookedafter  the  interest  of  their  sick  members.  They  built 
up  quite  a  treasury  and  continued  to  hold  their  meetings  for  four  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  one  of  them,  one  night,  I  think  in  October,  IS'69,  when  they  were  dis- 
cussing some  measure,  a  member  of  the  society  said :  "  We  have  been  coming  here  fpr 
four  or  five  years ;  we  have  our  laws,  our  constitution,  our  ofiScers,  and  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned  that  is  all  right.     If  I  am  sick  I  will  receive  a  weekly  allo-v^ance,  and  if 
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I  die  I  will  be  cared  for  by  my  brothers;  but  the  conditions  surrounding  ns  in  the 
workshop  have  not  altered  for  the  belter,  and  I  find  that  they  are  becoming  worse. 
And  it  seems  to  me  that  an  organization  that  will  go  into  workshops  and  effect  a 
reform  there  is  what  is  needed  in  addition  to  the  association  that  we  now  have. ' 
That  line  of  argument  was  taken  np  by  some  others,  and  continued  for  some  weeks, 
and  finally  they  made  a  motion  the  following  month  that  that  society  be  disbanded, 
and  it  was  disbanded.  The  founder  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  a  member  of 
it.  As  the  men  were  leaving  the  room  that  night,  after  disbanding,  Uriah  S.  Stev- 
ens stood  up  and  said,  "If  there  are  those  present  who  would  form  such  an  asso- 
ciation as  has  been  hinted  at  and  -suggested,  one  that  will  endeavor  to  effect  a 
reform  in  the  maragement  of  workshops,  mines,  and  factories,  let  them  remain,  and 
let  us  endeavor  to  perfect  such  an  organization."  Six  men  remained  with  him.  They 
talked  the  matter  over  and  agreed  to  meet  again.  The  night  on  which  they  met  to 
perfect  the  organization  was  Thanksgiving  day  in  1869,  and  these  seven  meu  and,  I 
believe,  two  others  were  p^sent.  The  nine  drafted  the  first  crude  form  of  a  consti- 
tution and  a  manual  for  governing  the  oflacers  and  the  association  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  No  man  was  to  know  an^hing  about  it.  It  was  to  be  secret  in  aU  its  work- 
ings. A  man  who  joined  was  not  permitted  to  mention  the  name  of  the  association 
outside  of  the  meeting  room,  nor  was  it  to  be  spoken  inside,  and  when  written  about 
it  was  to  be  referred  to  by  stars  in  the  writing.  The  idea  was  to  bring  into  the  asso- 
ciation every  department  of  productive  industry,  making  knowledge_  the  standing 
point  for  action.  The  intention  was  that  no  step  toward  the  bettering  or_  toward 
changed  conditions  surrounding  employer  and  employ^  would  be  made  until  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  things  in  connection  with  that  condition  of  affairs  conld  be  attained 
by  discussion  and  thoroughly  understood.  The  reasons  why  they  opened  the  doors 
to  all  branches  of  toil  and  aU  kinds  of  industry  were  numerous.  In  1870  we  had  a 
strike  in  our  section,  among  the  coal  men  and  miners,  and  when  they  were  coming 
home  from  the  mine  after  striking  that  day,  I,  in  returning  to  my  home  from  the 
workshop,  remember  meeting  a  miner,  and  I  asked  him  this  question:  "What 
effect  wUl  your  action  to-day  in  striking  have  upon  me  as  a  machinist,  and  what 
effect  will  it  have  upon  every  man  who  works  for  a  liying?"  The  miner  was  sur- 
prised and  said,  "  No  effect ;  why  should  it  T  I  simply  strike  as  a  miner.  I  do  not 
ask  yon  as  a  machinist  to  take  any  interest  in  my  affairs,  and  see  no  reason  why  you 
shoiild  meddle  in  it."  Some  four  or  five  weeks  after  tlie  miners  struck — and  when 
they  strike  their  powers  of  endurance  seem  to  be  greater  than  those  of  other  men,  and 
their  strikes  last  longer — ^a  locomotive  engineer,  when  he  took  his  engine  to  the  round- 
house, was  told  by  the  man  who  had  charge  there  that  he  need  not  co6e  out  on  Mon- 
day morning,  ashis  engine  would  not  be  required  to  carry  any  coal  to  tide- water.  The 
engineer  asked  why,  and  was  told  by  the  miners  "We  are  on  strike  and  your  engine 
will  not  be  required  to  carry  the  coal."  The  engine  was  run  into  the  machine-shop,  and 
I  with  my  fellow-workmen  perfected  the  repairs  on  the  engine,  and  we  were  told  that 
our  services  would  not  be  required  from  and  after  that  day  when  they  were  com- 
pleted. Why?  "  Because  the  miners  are  on  a  strike  and  are  idle."  We  ask  "  What 
has  that  got  to  do  with  ns  t "  "  Why,"  they  say,  "  the  engines  are  not  in  use,  and  as  a 
consequence  need  no  repairs."  This  was  in  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
machine-shop.  We  were  told  the  repairs  all  being  made  we  would  not  be  required 
any  more  until  the  miners  began  work.  Then  we  began  to  think  it  would  be  better 
if  an  association  conld  be  formed  in  which  the  miner,  the  machinist,  the  engineer,  the 
fireman,  and  trackman  could  meet  and  talk  this  matter  over,  so  that  before  one  branch 
entered  or  took  so  important  a  step  as  that  all  should  be  consulted.  For  a  number  of 
miles  along  the  road  laborers  were  discharged,  %nd  in  the  stores  in  a  place  where  ten 
clerks  were  at  work  the  owner  of  that  establishment  told  five  of  them  that  they  would 
not  be  required  after  a  certain  day,  and  told  them  that  t-Le  miners  were  on  strike; 
that  inasmuch  as  the  miners  were  on  strike  that  pay-days  were  not  numerous  in 
that  region,  and  men  were  being  discharged  and  were  not  needing  goods.  So  it 
affected  the  merchant,  it  affected  the  clerk  in  his  employ,  it  affected  not  only  the 
miner,  but  every  man  in  that  entire  region,  except,  in  all  possibility,  the  saloon  keeper. 
He  did  not  seem  to  be  affected  by  anything.  I  do  not  think  anything  ever  affects 
him.  I  then  belonged  to  the  Machinist  and  Blacksmith  Union.  In  1874 1  was  asked 
if  I  would  not  go  with  a  man  and  become  a  member  of  an  association.  He  had  asked 
me  some  questions  before  that  on  my  views  of  the  labor  question,  and  it  seemed  that 
they  were  accepted  as  satisractory.  I  went  with  him,  and  was  initiated  into  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  Up  to  that  time.I  knew  nothing  of  it ;  but  when  I  saw  the  loco- 
motive engineer,  the  stationaiy  engineer,  the  miner,  the  laborer,  the  trackman,  all 
met  together,  I  made  up  my  mind  that  that  was  the  association  above  all  others  cal- 
culated to  do  good  for  labor  and  the  laboring  man.  In  1878  we  managed  to  get  the 
different  branches  of  our  organization  together  in  Philadelphia.  They  formed  I  do  not 
know  how  many  local  assemblies  up  to  that  time,  but  they  had  District  Assembly 
No.  1.  I  was  secretary  of  the  district  assembly  of  Soranton,  which  was  formed  of 
five  or  six  local  assemblies.    Men  who  left  their  homes  in  Philadelphia  and  who  were 
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members  of  the  association  organized  assemblies  in  the  States  where  they  went,  and 
after  we  managed  to  get  a  record  of  them  we  invited  them  to  a  general  convention, 
which  met  at  Keading  January  4, 1878.  We  met  there  and  formed  the  first  General 
Assembly  of  the  order.  Then  we  had  some  four  or  five  States  represented;  and  we 
had  some  eleven  district  assemblies  that  up  to  that  time  were  not  inown  to  each 
other.  This  man  who  formed  the  first  local  assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  Phil- 
adelphia was  elected  afterwards  as  first  workman  of  the  district,  and  at  Reading, 
when  the  general  assembly  was  formed,  he  was  elected  to  the  position  of  first  grand 
master  of  the  general  assembly  of  Knights  of  Labor.  Under  his  management  it  con- 
tmned  for  a  year  and  nine  months ;  but  his  health  failed.  He  pushed  the  organiza- 
tion with  all  his  strength  and  worked  so  hard  that  he  was  completely  worked  out ; 
and  when  we  met  in  Chicago  in  convention  he  sent  his  letter  of  resignation  or  declen- 
sion. He  declined  to  be  again  elected.  He  said  he  was  not  physically  adapted  for 
the  work,  and  suggested  two  names,  one  of  whom  was  elected  his  successor ;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  I  have  been  in  the  position  of  chief  officer  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor.  It  was  then  known  as  grand  master  workman.  In  1883  the  designation 
Was  changed  from  grand  master  workman  to  general  master  workman.  The  organ- 
ization was  intended  to  take  in  not  only  men  who  worked  at  the  bench  and  in  the 
mine,  but  every  man  who, toiled  by  hand  and  brain,  with  a  few  honorable  excep- 
tions. We  left  one  or  two  honorable  occupations  out,  because  we  felt  that  they  were 
fully  able  to  take  care  of  themselves — we  left  out  the  lawyers  and  bankers ;  we  did 
not  loot  upon  them  as  dishonorable,  but  that  they  were  fully  capable  of  takiug  care 
of  themselves. 

If  you  will  permit  me  just  another  word  here — we  wiU  not  take  i  u  the  saloon-keeper, 
and  I  will  tell  you  why.  We  have  seen  trouble  enough  coming  from  saloon-keepers 
in  an  association  of  labor,  and  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  traffic  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  our  members,  without  being  a  temperance  organization.  If  the  wife  of  a  member 
begins  to  sell  liquor,  we  look  upon  them  as  both  being  engaged  in  it,  and  that  they 
are  both  selling  liquor ;  and  while  we  do  not  expect  to  get  him  divorced  from  his 
wife,  he  must  be  divorced  from  our  order. 

Mr.  Parker.  I  would  like  your  opinion  as  to  the  present  number  in  the  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Witness.  I  think  our  present  membership  will  not  exceed  500,000,  although 
we  have  been,  credited  with  as  many  millions. 
The  Chairman.  Are  women  admitted  to  your  organization  ? 
The  Witness.  They  are — on  an  equal  footing  with  men. 

Q.  When  were  they  first  admitted  into  the  organization  ? — A.  In  1881.  Here  is  a 
silk  handkerchief;  I  go  into  a  store  and  ask  for  a  handkerchief.  I  am  shown  one  of 
that  quality  and  make  and  another  one  equally  as  good.  I  have  never  yet  heard  a 
man  who  would  say  to  me,  "  This  one  you  may  have  for  35  cents,  and  this  one  I  will 
charge  you  75  cents  for."  It  such  were  the  case  and  I  were  to  ask  him  the  reason,  would 
he  say  that  "  This  one  that  I  sell  for  75  cents  was  manufactured  by  a  woman,  and  we 
pay  her  small  wages ;  the  other  one  is  made  by  a  man.  We  must  pay  him  higher 
wages,  and  we  must  sell  the  article  for  a  higher  price  than  the  one  made  by  a  woman." 
ift)  one  ever  hears  of  that  being  done.  They  sell  the  article  that  she  makes  for  the 
same  price  that  they  do  the  one  made  by  the  men  ;  hence  we  claim  that  for  equal  work 
she  should  receive  equal  pay.  She  never  asks  that  she  shall  be  .placed  in  a  higher 
place  than  man,  and  we  are  willing  to  place  her  side  by  side.  And  I  will  state  fur- 
ther that  we  have  one  assembly  of  women  with  a  membership  of  1,300,  and  a  single 
expulsion  has  never  taken  place.  They  have  managed  the  affairs  of  their  craft — the 
shoe  craft — ^in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  credit  upon  them. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Powderly,  of  course  there  is  a  kind  of  limitation  in  the  resolu- 
tion which  was  reported  back  to  the  House,  and  the  basis  of  the  investigation  was 
confined  to  the  States  named,  and  especially  the  special  examination  into  the  troubles 
there.  Are  you  aware  of  the  condition  of  the  miners  in  the  coal  regions  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  wages  paid  to  them  ? 

The  Witness.  We  have  a  vast  number  of  miners  in  our  organization.  I  have  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  their  wages  and  condition,  but  I  caimot  enter  into  detail.  I  do 
know  that  they  are  having  some  trouble  with  their  employers,  and  that  they  would 
be  pleased,  and  have  asked  it  as  a  favor,  that  this  committee  extend  its  investigation 
into  the  mining  interests  of  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  yesterday  that  you  would  give  us  the  names  of  the  wit- 
nesses to  be  examined  in  the  West. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Hayes  who  willgo  there  and  procure  the  names  of  the  witnesses, 
and  will  give  them  to  you  at  any  time.  Would  you  permit  me  to  go  a  step  further  t 
During  a  miners'  strike  I  was  in  a  city  of  Massachusetts  one  day  and  saw  a  man  mak- 
ing a  shoe  in  the  factory.  The  old  shoemaker's  shop  was  closed.  I  asked  this  man  if 
he  knew  who  that  shoe  was  intended  for,  and  the  answer  he  gave  me  was:  "I  do  not 
know  what  kind  of  a  hoof  it  is  going  on  when  it  leaves  my  hands."  If  he  had  come 
with  me  he  would  see  the  miners  of  my  State  wearing  those  shoes.    In  three  or  four 
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•weeks  after  the  miners  stopped  work  in  the  mining  region  from  their  strike  this  man 
in  the  shoe  factory  would  be  told  to  leave  work  one  Satnrday  night,  and  "  ne  were  to 
ask  the  reason  in'this  way:  "I  do  not  know  why  this  is;  there  arejast  as  many  feet 
in  the  country  as  there  were  before,  and  I  do  not  understand  why  I  am  thrown  out  of 
work,"  the  answer  would  be,  "  The  supply  of  shoes  is  not  required."  And  although  600 
miles  lay  between  these  two  men,  yet  they  were  so  intimately  connected  with  one 
another  in  this  way  that  the  loss  of  employment  to  one  meant  the  loss  of  employment 
to  the  other.  ,    .    .        x.     i      j  . 

Mr.  Parker.  What  are  your  rules  and  practice  as  to  the  admission  of  colored  men  I 

The  Witness.  We  admit  them  on  the  same  footing  as  white  men.  We  make  no 
difference  between  color,  creed,  or  religion.  We  have  one  assembly  in  New  York  in 
which  the  chairman  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  vice-president  a  Presbyterian,  and  the 
man  who  occupies  the  next  place  is  a  Hindoo. 

Q.  And  colored  men  are  admitted  upon  the  same  ground  and  with  the  same  right 
as  their  white  brethren  I— 4.  Yes,  sir ;  and  have  local  assemblies  of  their  own.  They 
seldom  enter  into  an  assembly  where  there  are  white  men,  but  they  have  assemblies 
of  their  own,  and  are  managing  them  very  nicely. 

Mr.  BuCHANAU .  Yon  are  a  machinist  ?    When  did  you  last  work  at  your  trade? 

The  Witness.  I  worked  at  my  trade  until  March,  1S77. 

Q.  And  since  that  time  you  have  been  engaged  in  the  manner  in  which  you  are  now 
employed? — A.  Well,  yes;  principally. 

The  CHAiKMAif .  Mr.  Powderly  was  in  that  time,  for  five  or  six  years,  the  mayor  of 
Scran  ton. 

The  Witness.  I  forgot  that. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  asked  him  that  question,  as  some  people  speak  of  him  as  having 
a  very  easy-going  time,  as  if  he  had  not  been  a  workingman. 

The  Witness.  I  work  harder  now  than  I  ever  did — sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Parser.  Then  you  can  sympathize  with  those  lawyers  you  proscribed. 

W.  O.  Mcdowell  recalled  and  examined. 

Question  (by  the  Chairman).  Mr.  McDowell,  how  long  have  you  been  in  this  or- 
ganization ? — Answer.  Eight  years. 

Q.  How  did  you  happen  to  join  it  T — ^A.  As  a  boy  I  apprenticed  myself  to  learn  the 
machinist  trade,  and  worked  in  a  large  factory,  where  there  were  at  least  one  hun- 
dred apprentices.  A  boy  could  soon  learn  to  run  a  machine,  and  he  would  be  kept  on 
the  same  one,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  was  not  learning  his  trade  by  being 
moved  round  to  different  parts  of  the  work.  We  got  to  work  one-  day  and  compared 
notes',  and  determined  that  we  should  change  machines.  The  difSculty,  however, was 
with  the  foremen.  One  of  the  boys  was  the  son  of  a  foreman,  and  we  appointed  him 
a  committee  to  bring  one  of  the  foremen  in  to  our  meeting,  and  he  joined  us,  and 
eventually  the  whole  of  the  workmen  in  the  factory  were  with  us.  Then,  in  place  of 
our  having  no  chance  to  learn  our  trade  and  to  be  moved  from  machine  to  machine, 
we  were  moved  round.  As  we  got  a  little  money  .together  we  expended  it  in  buying 
books  on  the  work  at  which  we  were  engaged,  and  in  that  way  had  the  advantage  of . 
an  organization.  As  time  went  on  we  found  that  there  were  other  organizations  that 
had  struck  out  in  a  good  deal  the  same  way,  and  when  the  Knights  of  Labor  formed 
their  assembly  at  Newark,  seeing  one  of  their  members,  who  was  a  machinist,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Knights,  leaving  off  liquor,  I  concluded  it  was  a  good  society  to 
belong  to. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  nothing  that  you  know  of  the  organization  inconsistent 
with  obedience  to  the  law  and  the  administration  of  government  in  this  country  ? 

The  Witness.  Nothing  whatever.  It  is  a  perfect  supporter  of  the  law  in  every 
particular. 

Mr.  Buchanan  (addressing  Mr.  Powderly).  With  reference  to  those  interviews 
with  Mr.  Gould  in  Npw  York.  You  were  not  as  full  in  your  statement  about  them  as 
he  has  been.    Are  his  recollections  substantially  the  same  as  yours  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  Powderly.  It  is  correct.    Mr.  McDowell's  recollection  is  the  same  as  mine. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  till  11  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 


Thursdat,  April  22, 1886. 
The  committee  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  in  the  room  of  the  Committee  on  Elections. 

JAY  GOULD  sworn  and  examined. 

The  Chairjsian.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Gould,  that  you  give  your 
testimony  in  this  investigation  upon  which  we  are  engaged,  and  for  the  time  I  trans- 
fer your  examination  to  Mr.  Barnes, 

S^.  Gouu).  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  what  the  resolution  Is  T 
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Mr.  BuENES.  We  are  assembled,  Mr.  Gould,  by  authority  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  select  committee  to  investigate  the  causes  and  extent  of  the  disturbed 
condition  now  existing  between  railroad  corporations  engaged  in  carrying  on  interstate 
commerce  and  their  employes  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas, 
and  Texas,  and  the  committee  have  the  further  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers. 

The  Witness.  What  is  the  date  of  that  resolution  f 

Mr.  Bdsnes.  That  resolution  was  passed  through  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Monday,  the  lath  of  April. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  am  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  which  runs 
through  some  of  those  States,  but  at  the  date  of  that  resolution  we  had,  and  at  this 
time  we  have  no  difSculties  with  our  men,  and  we  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  within 
the  rule  of  that  resolution.  While  I  am  very  glad  to  spend  my  time  talking  to  the 
committee  I  hardly  think  they  would  want  to  spend  their  valuable  time  talking  to 
me.  Now,  I  would  be  glad  to  say  to  the  cojnmittee  that  we  had  on  the  15th  of  April 
in  the  transportation  department,  3,307  rnen;  in  the  machinery  department,  997  men; 
in  the  engineers' and  firemen's  department,  1,332;  in  the  car  department,  503 ;  in  the 
road  department,  3,5.56 ;  in  the  bridge  department,  645,  and  at  our  terminal  facilities, 
397,  making  a  total  of  10,737  men,  not  including  our  general  offices.  The  operation 
of  our  road,  and  I  speak  from  thirty  years'  experience  as  a  railroad  man,  is  going  on 
in  a  perfect,  regular,  and  orderly  way.  Our  trains  are  all  running  and  the  business 
which  we  were  chartered  for  is  being  transacted  regularly.  Here  is  a  dispatch  that 
I  received  since  I  left  New  York.  This  represents  the  business  that  was  done  up  to 
12.35  p.  m.  of  this  day,  which  is  April  21 : 

"  Two  hundred  and  ninety  freight  trains  moved  yesterday  containing  4,637  loads, 
an  increase  of  74  trains  and  1,537  loads  compared  with  the  same  day  last  year.  Quiet 
at  all  points  on  the  line.    Trains  doing  well." 

Now,  I  submit  to  the  committee  whether  we  come  within  the  ruling  of  this  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  BuRNES.  I  believe  that  that  question  has  been  substantially  passed  upon  by 
the  committee,  and  that  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  committee  that  we  should  investi- 
gate all  the  circumstances  and  all  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  troubles  in  the  general 
sense  of  the  term,  and  therefore  we  propose  to  examine  you  with  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  facts  antecedent  to  the  resumption  of  business  on  your  lines  of  road. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  thought  it  was  only  proper  that  I  should  state  here  to  the 
committee  the  fact  that  at  the  date  of  this  resolution  we  were  operating  our  road  in 
a  regular  and  formal  manner,  and  transacting  all  the  duties  which  our  charter  called 
for. 

Mr.  BuRNES.  Your  suggestion  will  be  noted  on  the  record,  not  from  any  legal  neces- 
sity, but  as  a  gratification,  possibly,  to  you.  I  will  now  ask  you  the  formal  questions 
relating  to  your  age,  residence,  and  occupation. 

The  Witness.  I  reside  in  New  York  City ;  I  am  forty-nine  years  of  age ;  and  I  am 
president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,-  and  have  been  since  1879. 

Mr.  BoRNBS.  Please  to  inform  us  if  there ,  has  been  any  interruption  to  the  com- 
merce passing  over  the  lines  of  road  you  represent  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Texas.  If  so,  what  interruption,  and,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  causes  of 
euch  interruption  ? 

The  Witness.  Well,  how  far  do  you  go  back  f    Do  you  mean  the  strike  ? 

Mr.  BuKNES.  I  mean  disturbances  on  any  railroad  in  those  States  or  either  of  them 
where  disturbances  have  existed  and  where  the  stoppage  of  interstate  commerce  has 
been  caused. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  want  me  to  state  simply  what  I  know,  or  the  facts  which 
com^  to  my  knowledge  as  president  of  the  organization ;  because  I  ought  to  state  to 
the  committee  that  I  left  New  York  on  the  ."ith  of  January,  on  my  yacht,  with  my 
family,  for  a  cruise  to  the  West  Indies.  I  returned  to  New  York  on  the  23d  of  March. 
The  strike — this  strike — occurred  while  I  was  absent.  And  my  knowledgeof  it  comes 
from  such  official  infotmation  as  would  come  to  me  as  president  of  the  company  since 
my  return ;  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  go  ou  and  give  the  committee  everything  I 
know  of  the  succeeding  history  of  it,  but  I  think  it  is  proper  that  you  should  know 
that  the  facts  are  not  within  my  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  BCRNES.  We  understand  that  necessarily  yon  will  be  compelled  to  speak  of 
many  things  from  official  information.  You  will,  in  the  course  of  testifying,  discrimin- 
ate between  that  which  you  know  and  that  which  you  have  heard  from  other  sources. 
We  would  like  you  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  and  give  us  not  only  what  you  know, 
but  what  yon  have  reason  to  believe  from  official  information.  And  you  may  submit 
documents  or  correspondence  bearing  upon  the  subject  if  you  desire. 

The  Witness.  The  first  recognition  that  our  company  made,  so  far  as  I  know, 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  came  dot  of  the  strike  in  April  last  year.  That  occurred 
also  while  I  was  away  on  a  yachting  cruise;  but  it  resulted  in  an  agreement  between 
the  representatives  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  work  was 
lesamed  on  the  road  and  continued  until  August.    In  August  Mr.  Powderly  and  his 
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oommittee  came  to  New  Tork  to  see  me.  That  •was  the  first  time  that  I  ever  met  hira. 
They  stated  their  grievance,  which  was  that  the  Wabash  road,  then  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  of  the  United  States  court,  should  reinstate  a  large  numher  of- men  who 
were  Enights  of  Labor  who  had  left  the  employment  of  that  company,  and  whose 
places  had  been  filled  or  largely  filled.  The  committee  labored  noder  the  impres- 
sion, which  many  do,  that  I  practically  control  all  the  roads  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  even  the  sun  did  not  rise  or  the  moon  set  without  some  sanction  of  mine. 
They  had  snch  an  idea,  bnt  I  told  them  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  road,  and  I  ex- 
plained that  to  them ;  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  While  this  interview 
was  going  on  my  time  came  to  leave.  1  turned  to  the  committee  and  said,  "Now, 
gentlemen,  has  not  the  Missouri  Pacific  lived  np  to  her  agreement  with  you  f  I  want 
to  know  that."  They  said,  "Yes,  you  have."  "Well,  then,"  I  said,  "I  want  it  now 
understood  that  when  yon  think  yon  have  any  grievances  hereafter  against  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  that  you  shall  not  strike,  but  that  yon  shall  come  to  me,  man-fashion, 
and  we  will  talk  it  over,"  and  left. 

Q.  With  whom  was  this  ^nversation  held? — A.  Mr.  Powderly  and  the  members  of 
the  committee.  They  were  the  men  he  brought  as  a  committee.  I  parted  with  them. 
I  had  no  further  communication  with  them.  I  went  ofi'  on  my  yachting  crnise  in  Jan- 
nary,  fully  relying  upon  the  good  faith  of  that  arrangement  being  carried  out.  This 
strike  came  on  while  I  was  away,  and, was,  of  course,  a  violation  of  that  agreement, 
and  of  that  good  faith  between  us.  The  cause  of  the  strike  was  with  the  receivers 
of  the  Texas  Pacific — a  road  which  was  not  embraced  in  the  agreement  which  had 
been  made  by  the  governors  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  to  which  I  refer,  in  April,  while 
they  were  arbitrators,  not  embraced  in  that  agreement,  because  that  agreement  was 
limited  to  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas.  The  Texas  Pacific  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  United  States  court ;  it  was  not  under  our  control  at  all.  In  the  course  of  the 
business  the  receivers  discharged  a  man  named  Hall,  and  that  act  was  taken  as  a  pre- 
text, and  a  sole  pretext  for  the  strike  on  our  road.  Why,  our  men  told  us  they  had 
no  grievance.  They  told  Mr.  Hoxie  that  they  had  no  grievance ;  but  they  were 
ordered  to  strike,  and  that  was  the  only  thing  they  knew.  Then,  Mr.  Hopkins,  vice- 
president,  who  was  acting  in  my  absence,  and  who  was  present  at  this  agreement  in 
August,  and  knew  of  it,  natnraUy  took  up  the  idea  that  Mr.  Powderly  caused  the 
strike  on  onr  road,  contrary  to  the  agreement,  and  he  sits  down  and  pens  a  dispatch 
to  Mr.  Powderly,  just  as  a  business  man  would  do.  Here  is  the  dispatch,  "  New  York, 
March  6,"  that  was  the  day  of  the  strike : 

Nbw  Yokk,  March  6,  1886. 

T.   V.   POWDERl,T,     ' 

Seranion,  Pa. : 
Mr.  H.  M.  Hoxie  telegraphs  that  Knights  of  Labor  on  onr  road  have  stmck  and  re- 
fuse to  allow  any  freight  trains  to  run  on  our  road,  saying  they  have  no  grievance, 
but  are  only  striking  because  they  are  ordered  to  do  so.  If  there  is  any  grievance  we 
would  like  to  talk  it  over  with  you.  We  understood  you  to  promise  that  no  strike 
should  be  ordered  without  consultation. 

A.  L.  HOPKINS. 

Mr.  Powderly  waits  two  days.     The  strike  went  on.     Mr.  Powderly  then  says  : 

.    ^    „  Philabblphia,  Pa.,  March  8. 

A.   L.   H0PKIN6, 

Secretary  Missouri  PaHfic  Railroad,  195  Broadway,  2few  Tork : 
Have  telegraphed  West  for  particulars.    Papers  say  strike  caused  by  discharge  of 
man  named  Hall.    Can  he  be  reinstated  pending  investigation  I 

T.  V.  POWDERLY. 
Here  is  Mr.  Hopkins's  reply  right  hack : 

T.   V.   POWBEELY  :  "^""^  ^''^   ^"'"^  ^'  ^^■ 

Thanks  for  your  message  and  suggestion.  Hall  was  employed  by  the  Texas  and 
Pacific,  and  not  by  us.  That  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  court  and 
we  nave  no  control  whatever  over  the  receivers  or  over  the  employfe.  We  have  ear- 
ned out  the  agreements  made  last  spring  in  every  respect,  and  the  present  strike  is 
^°J"?*  *•>  °8  and  unwise  for  yon.  It  is  reported  here  that  this  movement  is  the  result 
ot  Wall  street  influence  on  the  part  of  those  short  of  the  securities  Ukely  to  be  affected. 

A.  L.  HOPKINS. 

w +L*^*?i^  message  no  reply  was  vouchsafed,  and  the  board  by  formal  resolution 
C  J  ™=T  '\^l-  ^°.  ''^I^^-  ^*  '^^^  *^«''«  anyway.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
«nn  J  f h»^  T*  °-^i}H  '■^'^  *°  l*'"^^*  *"  questions  in  connection  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  road.    The  Eastern  offices  of  the  great  railroads  are  their  financial  de- 
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positoTies.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  labor.  So  that  Mr.  Hoxie  had  the 
control  of  this  anyway ;  but  the  board,  to  make  it  doubly  distinct,  put  it  in  his  hands, 
and  he  conducted  the  strike  from  that  time  on  until  after  my  return.  In  the  strike 
which  took  place  in  March — let  me  explain  to  the  committee  what  that  was,  and  what 
the  effect  would  have  been  if  it  had  been  simply  a  strike.  We  had  at  the  date  of  the 
strike,  on  the  6th  of  March,  14,317  men.  I  will  give  yon  the  figures— 14,315  employes. 
The  Knights  of  Labor,  the  strikers,  numbered  3,717 ;  but  they  were  not  the  men  who 
were  necessary  to  the  operation  of  the  road.  They  were  the  men  in  the  machine  shops, 
men  along  the  track,  men  who  performed  the  lower  duties  on  the  railroad.  So  that 
if  this  3,700  men  had  struck  and  left  the  premises  and  the  offices  and  the  law  and 
order  of  the  community  had  gone  on,  we  would  not  have  missed  a  train.  Our  business 
wonld  have  gone  right  along,  as  we  had  all  our  train  forces;  but  following  this 
strike,  following  the  leaving  of  our  employ,  what  did  they  do?  They  exercised 
more  than  the  .right  of  eminent  domain.  They  seized  our  property  without  paying 
for  it.  They  seized  our  terminus.  They  took  Saint  Louis,  they  took  Sedalia,  they 
took  Atchison,  they  took  Kansas  City,  they  took  Parsons,  they  took  Fort  Worth,  they 
took  Little  Eock,  they  took  Texarkana,  the  terminal  point  of  the  road,  they  took 
forcible  possession,  and  said  no  man  shall  run  a  train  over  that  road.  That  is  what 
they  said.  Now  what  did  Mr.  Hoxie  do  when  he  found  that  state  of  things.  He  said, 
"  These  men  have  taken  possession  of  our  road ;  we  have  got  no  earnings  now,"  and 
he  was  forced  to  write  an  address  to  all  the  men,  suspending  the  pay-roll — the  only 
thing  he  could  do.  He  suspended  his  pay-roll,  and  thus  10,000  men  who  were  loyal 
to  the  company,  who  could  run  our  trains  every  day,  were  thrown  out  of  employment. 
They  were  deprived  of  their  power  to  earn  their  wages,  and  that  was  what  followed 
the  strike,  the  seizure,  for  you  can  call  it  no  other  name — something  that  the  Czar  , 
of  Russia  would  hesitate  to  do,  with  his  million  soldiers  behind  him.  Here  is  Mr. 
Hoxie's  statement : 
(Mr.  S wayne,  with  the  consent  of  the  committee,  read  the  statement  for  Mr.  Gould. ) 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Railwat  Company,  Exbcdtivb  Department, 

Saint  Louis,  March  8,  1886. 
To  the  employes  of  the  Missouri  Paeifio  Railway  Company,  leased  atid  operated  Unes : 

That  all  may  understand  the  present  condition  of  affairs  whereby  some  10,000  men 
have  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  the  operation  of  about  5,000  miles  of  railway 
stopped,  and  thetraificof  four  States,  affecting  over  4,000,000  people,  partially  par- 
alized,  I  desire  you  to  read  and  carefully  consider  the  following  facts,  for  which  abun- 
dant evidence  can  be  produced,  and  which  cannot  be  controverted : 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1885,  the  strike  then  pending  over  this  entire  system  was 
settled  by  the  voluntary  mediation  of  the  executives  of  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  a 
circular  issued  which  was  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  cause  an  entire  resumption  of 
work.  During  the  sixty  days  subsequent  to  the  above  date  committees  representing 
the  employfe  at  different  points,  and  also  the  various  labor  organizations  to  which 
they  belonged,  were  met,  and  all  grievances  candidly  discussed.  Satisfactory  agree- 
ments were  then  entered  into,  so  that  on  May  19, 1885,  it  seemed  that  perfect  harmony 
existed  between  us  all  as  colaborersof  these  companies.  Any  infractions  of  the  spirit 
or  letter  of  the  understandings  or  agreements  made  between  the  company  and  its  em- 
ployes were  speedily  rectified  as  soon  as  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authori- 
ties. This  apparent  harmony  and  good  understanding  continued  until  September  fol- 
lowing, when  this  company  was  notified  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  it  must  not 
perform  any  work  for,  or  interchange  any  business  with,  the  Wabash  Railway,  with 
which  that  organization  had  difficulties  pending.  The  executive  committee  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  stated  at  that  time  that  no  cause  of  grievance  of  any  nature  existed 
against  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  and  its  associated  companies,  but  that,  to  force 
the  Wabash,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  court,  it  became  necessary 
to  involve  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  on  account  of  the  supposed  identity  of  the 
stockholders'  interests.  In  order  that  there  might  be  no  possible  cause  for  destroying 
the  good  feeling  then  existing  between  this  company  and  its  employes,  the  order 
above  referred  to  was  acquiesced  in  until  the  Wabash  difficulties  were  adjusted. 

On  December  16,  1885,  the  United  States  court  took  possession  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railway  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  for  the  benefit  of  its  creditors,  and  from  that 
date  the  severance  of  that  railway  from  this  system  has  been  as  complete  as  if  no 
amicable  relations  had  ever  existed  between  it  and  ttese  companies.  The  employes 
working  upon  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  became  the  employes  of  the  agents  of 
the  United  States  court,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  management  ceased  to  have  any  con- 
trol over  them.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Sheldon,  the  receivers,  took  possession  of  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  appointed  their  own  agents  and  made  such  arrangements 
with  their  employes  as  they  deemed  proper  and  fit,  as  to  which  the  managcinent  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  exercised  no  voice  or  control  whatever. 

It  is  learned  that  on  Marct  the  2d  instant,  the  employes  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Rail- 
way inaugurated  a  strike,  giving  as  the  reason  that  one  C.  A.  Hall,  of  the  car  depart- 
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ment  of  that  road,  in  Marshall,  Tex.,  was  discharged  without  due  cause.  On  Thura- 
dav,  the  4th  instant,  the  Knights  of  Labor  ordered  the  boycott  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
care  and  traffic  over  these  roads,  and  such  arrangements  were  thereupon  made  as  not 
to  permit  that  order  to  disturb  the  apparently  pleasant  relations  with  our  employes. 
At  10  a.  m.  on  Saturday,  the  Cth  instant,  without  previous  notice,  all  of  the  shopmen, 
most  of  the  yardmen,  and  many  of  the  trackmen  stopped  their  work  and  voluntarily 
refused  to  continue  as  employes  of  this  company,  merely  stating  to  their  several  fore- 
men that  they  had  received  orders  requiring  this  from  the  executive  oacersot  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  and  alleging  as  their  only  reason  the  discharge  of  au  employe  by 
the  receivers  of  the  Texas  andPaciflc  Railway,  an  alien  road  in  thehands  of  the  United 
States  court.  Since  the  commencement  of  this  strike,  at  many  points,  the  local  com- 
mittee of  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  notified  our  foremen  and  superintendents  that 
they  would  appoint  and  place  their  own  watchmen  over  our  property  to  protect  it 
from  loss  and  damage,  and  to  take  care  of  the  same;  but  as  these  self-appomted 
watchmen  assume  the  auth^ty  as  to  who  shall  or  shall  not  enter  upon  the  grounds 
and  property  of  the  company,  except  through  their  own  order,  it  is  virtually  dispos- 
sessing the  company  of  its  property,  and  assuming  control  and  possession  of  the  same, 
in  violation  of  all  rights  of  property,  andcontrary  tothe  very  basisof  all  governments. 

This  companv  has  for  years  had  satisfactory  understandings  and  agreements  with 
certain  labor  organizations,  which  have  in  every  instance  complied  with  their 
promises,  and  it  has  always  been  the  object  and  aim  of  the  management  to  comply 
fully  with  both  spirit  and  letter  of  all  such  understandings  and  agreements. 

I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  following  conclusions  from  the  above  history  of 

the  past  year:  ■    x;  j         ,.. 

This  company  has  made  no  objections  to  the  existence  of  organizations  and  combma- 
tions  of  employes  which  the  latter  consider  for  their  mutual  benefit. 

It  has  recognized  and  met  the  committees  of  Such  organizations,  and  made  agree- 
ments with  the  same  without  distinction  and  carried  them  out  as  exactly  as  possible, 
promptly  adjusting  all  complaints  and  differences  which  have  from  time  to  time 
arisen. 

When  loyal  employes  permit  themselves  to  be  governed  and  controlled  by  their 
discontented  colaborers  they  necessarily  suffer  equally  with  them  the  consequences  of 
ill-advised  acts ;  therefore  thenecessity  of  their  individual  efforts  to  restore  the  proper 
relations  between  the  company  and  its  employes. 

It  must  be  well  known  and  recognized  that  the  capacity  of  a  corporation  to  meet 
its  pay-rolls  and  vouchers  depends  upon  its  capacity  to  earn  money,  and  that  when 
its  earning  powers  cease  its  ability  to  pay  the  employes  and  its  other  creditors  ceases 
at  the  same  time,  as  its  daily  and  monthly  payments  are  made  from  ita  daily  and 
monthly  receipts. 

The  company  is  legally  required  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  perform  its  obligations  to 
the  pnblic  and  to  the  Government;  and  the  management  will  take  every  proper  meas- 
ure to  comply  with  these  requirements, ;  and  I  earn  estly  hope  that  every  independent, 
free-thinking  colaborer,  who  has  been  or  is  an  employ*?  of  these  companies,  wiU  con- 
sider these  facts  and  inform  himself  upon  all  sides  oif  the  subject,  remembering  that 
there  has  never  before  been  an  act  so  arbitrary,  useless,  and  uncalled  for  as  that  of 
last  Saturday,  whereby  a  few  men,  to  whom  you  have  voluntarily  given  the  power, 
are  depriving  many  thousands  of  their  colaborers  of  their  accustomed  wages,  divest- 
ing this  company  of  the  capacity  to  pay  its  employes  for  their  services,  shutting  up 
the  avenues  of  traffic  in  four  States,  and  preventing  some  4,000,000  of  people  from  ob- 
taining their  customary  supplies  and  the  necessities  of  life,  because  it  is  claimed  that 
one  employ^  of  the  oar  department  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  at  Marshall, 
Tex.,  a  road  over  which  this  company  has  no  control,  has  been  discharged  by  the 
agents  of  the  United  States  court. 

H.  M.  HOXIE, 

Firat  Vice-Preiident. 

The  CHAIRMAI7.  What  was  Hall  charged  with  ? 

The  Witness.  General  Swayne  will  read  from  Receiver  Brown's  statement. 

General  Swayne  read  as  follows : 

Saint  Louis,  March  9. 
A  statement  containing  all  the  material  facts  in  connection  with  the  strike  on  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Raifroad,  made  by  ex-Goyemor  Brown,  receiver,  has  been  received 
here.  About  December  29  Receiver  Brown  went  to  Marshall  to  supervise  the  transfer 
of  the  property  and  to  arran-je  for  paying  the  employ^  for  the  previous  month.  On 
reaching  the  shops  he  was  waited  npou  by  three  men  representing  themselves  as  a  com- 
mittee of  the  employ^  of  the  shops,  who  asked  if  the  receiver  would  ratify  an  agree- 
ment made  in  March,  18ri5,  with  the  mauagement  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  system  de- 
fining the  relation  of  the  management  and  the  employes.  Mr.  Brown  replied  that 
the  railway  and  its  properties  were  then  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  circuit 
court ;  that  the  receivers  were  mer«i  agents  or  officers  of  the  court ;  that  no  contract 
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or  agieement  conld  be  made  by  the  receivers  wlthoat  authority  or  sanction  of  the 
coart,  but  that  the  the  receivers  would  deal  with  the  operatives  in  a  spirit  «.f  frank- 
ness, fairness,  and  impartiality,  and  the  same  rate  of  wages  would  be  paid  to  them 
as  prior  thereto,  and  promptly  as  they  were  paid  by  the  former  management.  The 
committee  thanked  lum  and  withdrew.  The  rolls  were  all  paid  immediately.  No 
.complaint  was  made  to  either  one  of  the  receivers  until  Receiver  Brown,  on  his  return 
to  Texas,  In  January,  received  a  communication  purporting  to  come  from  W.  M.  Moore, 
chairman,  and  others,  signed  as  a  committee,  which  again  drew  his  attention  to  the 
agreement,  a  copy  of  which  was  inclosed,  also  a  code  of  regulations,  which  they  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  wish  that  he  would  indorse,  and  which  is  as  follows : 

"Makshaix,  Tex.,  January  26,  1886. 

"  With  a  desire  to  have  harmonious  relations  between  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  said  road,  we  would  respectfully  request 
that  the  following  agreement  be  thus  entered  into  : 

"1.  That  there  be  no  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages  of  any  employ^  on  the  road 
unless  it  be  decided  by  an  arbitration  committee  of  six  persons,  the  railroad  company 
to  appoint  three  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  three. 

"  2.  That  all  rolling  stock  of  this  company  be  repaired  on  this  road,  and  all  foreign 
stock  injured  on  this  road  be  repaired  at  the  company's  shops. 

"  3.  That  no  employ^  be  discharged  without  a  just  cause,  said  employ^  having  the 
right  to  ask  for  an  investigation  if  he  thinks  he  was  unjustly  discharged. 

"  4.  That  aU  promotions,  such  as  foremen,  be  made  from  the  ranks. 

"5.  That  all  time  worked  after  the  regular  working  hours  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
one  and  one-half  time. 

"  6.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  reduce  expenses  the  men  should  be  consulted  as  to 
whether  it  shall  be  a  reduction  of  hours  or  a  reduction  of  men. 

''  7.  That  should  any  matter  come  up  between  the  employes  and  the  company  it 
shall  be  decided  by  an  arbitration  committee  of  six,  appointed,  three  from  the  com- 
pany and  three  from  the  Knights  of  Labor ;  and  the  company  and  the  Knights  of 
Labor  agree  to  abide  by  their  decision." 

Receiver  Brown  replied' to  this  substantially  as  he  had  verbally  replied  to  the  other 
committee,  adding,  however,  that  contracts  made  by  the  company  were  not  binding 
upon  the  receivers.    Mr.  Brown  then  proceeds: 

"  The  reasons  why  the  receivers  could  not  make  the  proposed  agreement  are  so  ob- 
vious as  to  require  no  explanation.    The  leading  reasons  may  be  briefly  stated : 

"  1.  The  power  and  authority  conferred  by  the  court  upon  the  receivers  to  manage 
and  control  the  property  would  by  that  agreement  in  many  essential  and  vital  re- 
spects be  delegated  to  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

"  2.  That  it  proposes  to  deprive  the  receivers  of  the  right  to  control  and  operate 
the  property  under  the  well-defined  rules  of  law  and  common  sense. 

''  .3.  It  creates  a  board  of  arbitration  on  all  questions  of  reductions  of  wages  which 
would  never  agree,  and  thus  make  it  impossible  to  reduce  expenses,  no  matter  what 
the  financial  emergency  might  be. 

"  4.  It  forbids  the  receivers  having  their  own  roUiiig  stock  repaired  or  the  rolling 
stock  of  any  other  line  injured  on  the  receivers'  line  repaired  in  other  shops.  No  mat- 
ter liow  badly  or  negligently  the  work  may  be  done  by  employes,  they  are  forbidden 
to  discharge,  or  not  withstaildiiig  they  may  be  unable  to  operate  their  own  lines  because 
their  own  employes  will  not  make  the  necessary  repairs.  In  other  words,  the  receiv- 
ers would  surrender  their  unquestioned  right  as  well  as  duty  to  maintain  rolling  stock 
to  a  standard  equal  to  the  demands  of  business. 

"  5.  The  receivers  are  required  to  make  all  promotions  from  the  ranks  regardless  of 
the  question  of  fitness  or  merit. 

"  6.  Although  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  employes  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Rail- 
way are  not  Knights  of  Labor,  no  method  is  proposed  for  their  protection,  nor  have 
they  reported  any  grievance,  nor  proposed  any  agreement  or  guaranteo.  The  refusal 
of  the  receivers  to  sign  the  foregoing  agreement  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  strike,  and  any 
other  allegation  of  cause  is  an  after  thought,  or  certainly  the  grievances  would  have 
been  referred  to  the  receivers.  Since  the  appointment  of  the  receivers  the  wages  of  the 
men  have  not  been  reduced ;  no  employ^  has,  so  far  as  the  receivers  know  or  believe, 
asked  for  his  wages  to  be  increased  or  his  hours  of  work  diminished,  and,  in  fact,  no 
employ^  has  to  their  knowledge  offered  or  referred  any  grievance  of  any  character  or 
description  to  the  receivers,  directly  or  indirectly." 

On  February  24,  the  following  dispatch  from  Marshall  was  received  by  George  Noble, 
general  agent  for  the  receivers : 

"  Please  come  to  Marshall  immediately  to  settle  trouble  in  shops. 

"T.J.BURNETT, 
"Member  Mxeeutive  Board  Knights  o/  .Labor." 
3984  CONG 3 
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Upon  inquiry  of  tbe  proper  authority  the  receivers  could  not  learn  of  any  tiouble 
in  the  shops,  nor  did  they  know  who  T.  J.  Burnett  was,  nor  what  connection  be  Jiad 
with  the  Texas  and  Paci'fic  Railway  or  its  employes,  and  therefore  reply  was  made  as 
follows : 

Dallas,  Tex.,  February  24. 
T.  J.  Burnett  : 
I  have  heard  of  no  trouble  at  Marshall  shops.    Am  too  busy  to  go  there  to-day. 

GEORGE  NOBLE. 

Under  date  of  February  28,  Colonel  Noble  received  a  message  fi-pm  one  Martin  lions, 
styling  himself  chairman  of  the  executive  board,  Knights  of  Labor,  as  follows : 

"  Governor  Sheldon  referred  me  to  Dallas.    I  cannot  come  to  Dallas.    Cannot  con- 
trol matters  here  long.    If  not  settled  by  2  o'clock  March  1,  must  call  out  Texas  and 
Pacific  RaUroad  emplovfis.    Answer  immediately  what  action  you  will  take.   , 
^  "MARTIN  IRONS, 

"  Chairman  Exeeutive  Board,  Knights  of  Labor." 

Under  date  of  March  1,  Colonel  Noble  received  the  following  message  from  Mar- 
shall:  ■ 

"Did  vou  receive  my  telegram  yesterday  t    Please  answer  immediately. 

^  J        6        J  .»  "  MARTIN  I?ONS, 

"  Chakrman,  4'c." 

"  To  neither  of  these  messages,''  says  Mr.  Brown,  "  was  there  a  reply,  because  we 
knew  of  no  trouble  in  the  shops  and  knew  of  no  authority  Martin  Irons  had  to  repre- 
sent our  employes,  and  certainly  he  had  no  power  or  authority  from  the  court,  to  whom 
alone  we  were  Responsible,  to  control  or  modify  our  actions,  or  to  control  the  em- 
ployfe  in  the  shops,  who  were  Indirectly  the  employ^  of  the  court.  Much  has  been 
said  since  the  strike  about  the  discharge  of  C.  A.  Hall,  foreman  of  the  freight-car  shops. 
This,  we  apprehend,  is  an  afterthought.  Hall  was  an  incompetent  man,  not  accept- 
able to  the  employes,  and  about  February  15  he  obtained,  as  we  learn,  leave  from 
the  master  mechanic  to  be  absent  three  hours,  and  was  absent  three  or  four  days 
without  further  permission,  and  gave  no  excuse  for  the  same.  The  master  mechanic, 
if  these  are  the  facts,  piToperly  discharged  him.  Mr.  Hall  made  no  complaint  to  the 
receivers,  or  to  any  superior  officer  of  this  action  of  the  master  mechanic,  so  far  as  we 
are  advised.     The  employiSs  of  the  shop  made  no  complaipt  of  Hall's  discharge. ' 

"At  3  p.m.,  Monday,  March  l,at  a  signal  for  the  men  to  leave  the  shops  tTiey  left, 
undoubtedly  upon  the  orders  of  Mr.  Irons,  and  have  not  since  returned  to  duty.  The 
receivers,  believing  that  a  majority  of  the  men  went  out  against  their  -wishes,  and 
were  satisfied  with  their  relations  to  the  company  and  the  receivers,  and  leift  under 
some  mysterious  influence  by  Mr.  Irons,  and  desiring  to  give  them  a  full  opportunity 
to  return  en  masse  directed  the  general  superintendent  to  publish  an  order  on  the 
evening  of  March  1,  giving  the  men  until  10  o'clock  of  Thursday,  March  4,  an 
opportunity  to  return  to  their  places,  with  an  assurance  that  all  who  returned 
would  again  be  placed  upon  the  rolls,  aiid  those  who  did  not  would  be  discharged. 
The  men  did  not  return  to  the  shops  at  10  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  as  invited  to 
do  by  the  general  superintendent,  and  they  were  thereupon  offered  their  pay,  which 
they  declined." 

Mr.  Brown  refers  to  the  efforts  of  a  committee  of  merchants  at  Marshall  to  assist 
in  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  the  alleged, troubles,  giving  a  long  correspondence 
he  had  with  them,  most  of  which  has  already  been  published,  and  closes  as  follows: 

''  This  is  a  fair,  full,  and  compleie  statement  of  all  the  facts  preceding,  connected 
with,  and  subsequent  to  the  strike,  and  there  will  be  no  contradiction  of  them  from 
any  respectable  or  reliable  source,  and  uponithese  facts  the  receivers  are  willing  to  be 
judged  by  an  impartial  pubUc,  and  by  the  intelligent  and  honest  employes  of 
the  company." 

The  Witness.  I  want  that  order  that  w.as  served  on  the  strikers  on  the  9th  to  fol- 
low next,  as  it  is  the  formal  dissolution  of  the  connection  betweenthe  company  and 
the  Knights  of  Labor— the  strikers.  1  would  like  to  have  General  Swayne  re»d  that 
next ;  it  is  the  starting  point. 

General  Swayne  then  read : 

On  March  9,  1886,  the  following  notice  was  posted  in  public  places,  in  the  offices, 
and  on  the  premises,  and  served  on  each  person  who  had  left  the  company's  emplov- 
ment: 

Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
Office  of  General  Superintendent, 

Saint  Loms,  March  9,  1686. 

To  all  who  were  in  the  employ  of  this  company,  and  who  have  quit  work  since  March 
5,  1886 :  You  are  hereby  notified  that  your  acjion,  as  stated  above,  was  a  volnn- 
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tary  abandonment  of  the  service  of  this  company,  and  that  you  are  no  longer  in  its 
employment,  your  names  having  been  stricken  ftom  the  rolls.  Ail  such  who  are  now 
ou  or  about  the  company's  premises  are  hereby  notified  that  they  must  immediately 
leave  the  same,  to  the  end  that  this  company  may  resume  the  traffic  of  the  country. 
(Signed)  WM.  KEERIGAN, 

General  Superintendent. 

On  March  10, 1886,  being  the  next  day,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  the  follow- 
ing notice,  offering  employment  to  those  who  had  struck,  was  published  in  the  daily 
newspapers  at  difierent  points  on  the  line,  and  posted  in  conspicuous  places : 

"Wanted. — The  Missonri  Pacific  Eailway  Company  is  prepared  to  furnish  employ- 
ment to  a  number  of  machinists,  carpenters,  car-repairers,  car-cleaners,  engine-, 
wipers,  yardmen,  switchmen,  trackmen,  and  laborers  in  its  shops  and  yai'ds  at  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  other  stations  on  its  lines. 

"  Good  and  competent  men  will  be  employed  for  the  servicea  above  specified  without 
reference  to  their  past  or  present  relations  to  this  company,  or  their  connection  with 
any  society  or  organization,  open,  secret,  secular,  or  otherwise.  Such  as  are  accepted 
will  be  paid  the  rate  of  wages  recommended  by  the  governor  and  other  State  officials 
of  Missonri  and  Kansas  when  the  labor  troubles  in  March,  1885,  were  adjusted,  the 
same  as  have  been  paid  by  this  company  since  that  date. 

"Apply  to  E.  K.  Sibley,  superintendent  Missouri  Pacific  Eailway,  Sedalia,  Mo.; 
H.  G.  Fleming,  superintendent  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Eailway, 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. ;  A.  W.  Dickinson,  superintendent  terminal  facilities,  union  depot ; 
John  Hodge,  master  car  builder,  Missonri  Pacific  shops ;  H.  Bartlett,  master  mechanic, 
Missouri  Pacific  shops ;  J.  Herrin,  superintendent,  Palestine,  Tex. ;  C,  Clark,  master 
mechanic,  Denison,  Tex. ;  W.  W.  Fagan,  superintendent,  Atchison,  Eans.,  or  to  the 
undersigned. 

"WM.  KEEEIGAN, 
"  General  Superinlehdent." 

The  Witness.  Now,  this  brings  the  status  of  this  strike  down,  to  the  10th  of  March. 
At  that  time  these  men,  as  I  stated  before  this  documentary  evidence  was  put  in,  had 
seized  our  property.  When  we  nndertooh:  to  run  trains  they  would  kill  the  engines, 
takeoff  some  partsof  the  machinery,  and  if  that  was  not  sufficient  they  woulduncouple 
the  cars  and  throw  the  pins  away.  They  would  assault  the  brakemen  and  the  firemen 
and  othermen  that  undertook  to  get  the  trains  out.  So  that  day  after  day  we  undertook 
to  resume  the  running  trains  and  were  met  with  this  opposition.  Our  men  were  shot, 
and  these  governors,  the  two  governors  of  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  gov- 
ernors Marmaduke  and  Martini — who  had  been  the  arbitrators  of  this  April  agreement, 
1885,  under  which  we  had  acted  up  to  that  time,  they  were  called  in,  as  I  understand 
it,  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  met  them  at  Kansas  City,  and  went  over  the  whole 
groupd  with  them;  examined  everything  that  they  had  to  say  and  they  went  down  to 
Sain.t  Louis  and  met  Mr,  Hoxie  and  heard  all  that  he  had  to  say.  And  after  hearing 
both  sides  they  prepared  a  formal  report,  which  they  submitted  to  Mr.  Hoxie  on  the 
one  side  and  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  on  the  other ;  and  I  would  like  to  have  General 
Swayne  read  all  that. 

General  Swatnb  read : 

"After  careful  investigation  we  are  unable  to  find  wherein  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Eailway  Company  has  violated  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  agreement  made  on 
the  15th  of  March,  18S5,  touching  its  employes  in  our  respective  States.  No  complaint 
has  ever  been  made  to  the  governor-  of  Missouri,  based  on  an  alleged  violation  of  such 
agreement,  and  but  one  has  ever  been. made  to  the  governor  of  Kansas,  and  that,  on 
investigation  proved  to  be  without  foundation  and  was  withdrawn  by  the  party  mak- 
ing it.  We  are  therefore  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  strike  of  March  6,  1886, 
could  not  have  been,  and  was  not  based  on  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment of  March  15,  1885,  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailway  Company  in  its  dealings 
with  its  employes  in  Missouri  and  Kansas.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Eailway  Company  may  justly  claim  that  the  strike  of  March  6, 1886,  relieves 
it  of  the  obligations  it  assumed  in  the  circular  of  March  15,  1885,  but  nevertheless, 
anxious  that  amicable  relations  be  restored  between  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailway 
Company  and  its  employes,  and  especially  that  the  far  more  important  interests  in- 
volved in  the  mighty  commerce  of  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  should  not  suf- 
fer, and  that  the  great  highways  of  business  and  travel  should  be  at  once  reopened  to 
the  public,  we  would  respectfully  and  earnestly  suggest  and  recommend  that  the 
agreement  embodied  in  the  circular  of  March  15, 1885,  be  restored  in  letter  and  spirit, 
and  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailway  Company  re-employ  in  its  sei'vice  all  of  its  old 
employes,  without  prejudice  to  them  on  account  of  the  late  strike,  so  far  as  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company  will  justify  their  re-employment.    We  make  these  suggestions 
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and  recommeDdations  in  the  interest,  as  we  believe,  alike  of  tbe  company  and  its  em- 
ployes, and  moie  especially  the  greater  interests  of  the  commerce  and  people  of  the 
two  States. 

"JOHN  A.  MARTIN, 

"  Governor  of  Kansas. 
"JOHN  A.  MARMADUKE, 

"  Governor  of  Missouri." 
Mr.  SwAYKE.  Now,  Mr.  Hoxie's  reply : 

Thb  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  CouFAinr,  Exbcdtivi!  Depabthent, 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  March  20,  1886. 
Hon.  John  A.  Mabmaduee, 

Governor  of  Missouri,  and 
Hon.  John  A.  Maetin, 

Governor  of  Kansas  : 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  heg  lespeotfally  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  yonr  communication  of 
this  date,  stating  that  after  a  conference  at  Kansas  City,  with  a  delegation  of  our  late 
employes,  yon  consented  to  visit  the  undersigned  and  urge  the  continuance  of  the 
'agreement  made  between  yourselves  and  other  State  officers  and  the  management  of 
this  company  on  March  15,  188o,  and,  if  deemed  advisable,  recommend  sach  modifi- 
cations of  said  agreement  as  might  be 'thought  just  to  all  concerned. 

I  note  with  pleasure  your  conclusion  after  investigation,  that  the  agreement  of 
March  15, 1885,  has  been  kept  inviolate  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and 
that  the  present  strike  could  not  have  been,  and  was  not,  based  on  a  violation,  by  the 
management  of  this  company,  of  the  terms  of  said  agreement ;  and  I  have  carefully 
considered  yoiir  recommendation  that  this  agreement,  which  you  concede  the  Missonri 
Pacific  Railway  Company  is  no  longer  under  any  obligations  to  observe  towards  those 
of  its  employes  who  have  abandoned  its  services  since  the  5th  day  of  March,  1886, 
sboald  be  restored  and  continued. 

On  March  10,  1886,  this  company  inserted  in  newspapers  on  its  lines  and  posted  in 
public  places  upon  its  property  the  following  advertisement: 

"Good  and  competent,  men  will  be  employed  without  reference  to  their  past  or 
present  relations  to  this  company  or  their  connection  with  any  society  or  organiza- 
tion, open,  secret,  secular,  or  otherwise.  Such  as  are  accepted  will  be  paid  the  rate 
of  wages  recommended  by  the  governors  and  other  State  officials  of  Missouri  and  Kan- 
sas when  the  labor  troubles  of  March,  1885,  were  adjusted,  the  same  as  have  been 
paid  by  this  company  since  that  date." 

The  above  notice  was  designed  as  a  continuance,  so  far  as  the  rate  of  wages  is  con- 
cerned, of  the  agreement  of  March  15,  1885,  and  is  stiU  in  force,  thus  anticipating  the 
recommendation  which  you  make  as  to  the  amount  which  employes  should  be  paid. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  action  of  the  company,  which  is  in  accord  with  your 
recommendations  as  to  wages,  this  company  is  further  willing  to  pay  its  eraplov^s  a 
rate  of  wages  equal  to  that  now  being  paid  by  other  railway  companies  in  the  same 
section  of  country. 

The  further  provision  of  said  agreement  relative  to  notice  in  case  of  reduction  of 
wages,  IS  not  objectionable  to  this  company,  and  will  be  continned. 

Your  next  and  final  recommendation  that  this  company  re-engage  in  its  service  all 
of  its  old  employes,  without  prejudice  fo  them  on  account  of  the  existing  strike  so 
far  as  the  business  of  tho  company  will  jnstify  their  re-employment,  is  acceptable  to 
this  company,  with  1  hese  qualifications :  The  men  who  have  been  engaged  under  the 
advertisement  of  March  10,  1886,  will  be  continued  in  our  employmeBt;  We  cannot 
re-engage  or  continue  in  our  employ  any  persons  who  have  actnallv  engaged  in  tho 
destruction  or  injnry  of  the  company's  property,  or  who  have  advised"snch  destruction 
or  injury.  We  sball  give  preference  to  those  of  our  late  emplov^s  who  have  families 
and  own  homes  on  the  line  of  the  road.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  loss  of  traffic 
caused  by  tho  present  strike  will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  reduce  the  necessity  of 
employ lug  as  m.any  men  in  our  shops  as  heretofore. 

Thankin;;  you  for  the  consideration  you  have  given  the  subJRct,  and  trusting  your 
^edieurservant      ""  '"'  ^^^  resumption  of  traffic,  I  am,  your  excellencief'  most 

i«    .  TT.     „  H.  M.  HOXIE, 

J<\rst  Vice-President  the  Missouri  Pacijle  Railway  Company. 

^Mt.  Swayne.  I  will  read  the  reply  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  the  governor's  let- 

The  Chairman.  Arc  you  reading  from  authentic  papers  ? 

Mr.  Swayne.  They  are  papers  agreed  to  oi^  both  sides. 
l,..l  tbVln'J^rf,^;.  L^'','."'"  *''f  9<'™8PO"'le"ce  shows  pretty  conclusively  that  we  have 
ihnn«t«ri  n^l'fl   l^    watering  f rough,  but  we  could  not  make  tbou.  drink.     Our 
Shops  were  open  for  them  to  go  tg  work,  but  they  would  not  go  to  work.    That  is  not 
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onr  fanlt.  Now,  I  returned  oa  the  23d  of  March  from  my  trip,  and  shortly  after  my  re- 
turn correspondence  was  opened  between  Mr.  Powderlj  'a  committee  and  myself,  which 
resulted  in  three  letters,  one  from  Mr.  Powderly  to  me,  my  reply  to  him,  and  his  re- 
sponse These  letters  1  will  put  in,  hut  I  will  not  stop  to  take  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee Lo  read  them  unless  you  want  them  hero.  When  Mr.  McDowell  brought  the 
List,  letter  I  told  him  that  1  would  meet  Mr.  Powderly,  I  as  an  individual  and  he  as 
au  individual,  and  I  would  have  a  frank  talk  with  him  over  the  whole  subject.  And 
he  brought  him  to  my  house  on  Sunday,  the  asth  of  March.  At  that  time,  bear  iu 
mind,  when  that  interview  with  Mr.  Powderly  occurred,  to  which  I  shall  presently 
allude,  the  road  was  in  full  operation  at  all  points,,  with  the  exceptions  of  Fort  Worth, 
Tex. ,  where  the  strikers  held  our  trains  by  armed  force,  and  Parsons,  in  Kansas.  With 
■these  two  exceptions  the  company  had  resumed  full  operations  and  the  military,  I 
Ihiuk,  had  been  called  out;  so  that  it  was^  only  a  question  of  a  little  time.  I  met 
Mr.  Powderly  and  Mr.  McDowell  at  my  house  on  Sunday,  and  I  had  a  frank  talk  with 
bim.  Mr.  Powderly's  secret  circular,  so  called,  had  been  issued,  and  my  motive  in 
seeing  him  was  to  brace  him  up,  because  the  sentiments  expressed  in  that  circular 
were  so  different  from  the  acts  of  his  associates  that  I  thought  he  needed  bracing 
up ;  and  that  is  why  I  saw  him  and  had  the  talk  with  him.  They  brought  up  this 
question  of  arbitration,  which  had  been  covered  by  this  correspondence,  and,  which 
I  had  very  promptly  declined.  It.  was  in  accordance  wth  what  Mr  Hoxle  had  been 
doing  all  the  time.  I  could  not  have  been  more  positive  than  when  I  made  that  dec- 
lination. Up  to  2  o'clock  we  talked  and  then  was  my  dinner  hour.  I  told  Mr.  Pow- 
derly to  come  back  with  Mr.  McDowell  at  night.  They  came  back  at  night,  and  we 
resumed  the  talk.  After  we  talked  a  little  while  Mr.  Powderly  said  lo  me.  Says  ho, 
"These  men — now  I  want  to  talk — they  are  in  rebellion  to  our  order.  They  struck 
without  cause  and  1  have  it  in  contemplation  to-morrow  to  vindicate  myself  by  issu- 
ing an  order  taking  away  their  charter."  Well,  I  sat  back  in  my  chair  and  I  said  to 
him,  "  Mr.  Powderly,  you  have  been  so  frank  with  me,  that  1  will  be  equally  frank  with 
you.  Now,  1  will  read  you  a  dispatch  whitfh  I  have  prepared  to  send  to  Mr.  Hoxie. 
1  get-down  town  in  the  morning  at  half  past  9  o'clock.  I  shall  send  it  then."  And 
I  took  ont  of  my  pocket  and  read  him  this  dispatch 

Mr.  SwAYNB.  1  would  like  to  read  a  short  extract  from  the  charge  made  by  Judge 
Pardee,  of  the  United  States  court  in  Texas,  who  investigated  the  matter,  as  a  part  of 
the  witness's  statement. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  consider  about  that  before  admitting  it,  as 
Judge  Pardee's  statement  may  be  taken. 

The  Witness  (continuing).  I  took  this  dispatch  out  of  my  pocket  and  read  to 
him  as  follows : 

H.  M,  HoxiB, 

General  Manager,  Saint  Louis ; 
In  resuming  the  movement  of  trains,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  in  the  several  departments  of  this  company,  you  will  give  preference 
to  onr  late  employes,  whether  they  are  Knights  of  Labor  or  not,  except  that  you  will 
not  employ  any  person  who  has  injured  the  company's  property  during  the  late  strike, 
nor  will  we  discharge  any  person  who  has  taken  service  with  the  company  during 
the  late  strike.  We  see  no  objection  to  arbitrating  any  differences  between  the  em- 
ployes and  the  company,  past  or  future. 

JAY  GOULD. 

Now,  if  the  English  language  can  be  made  to  construe  anything  more  out  of  that 
than  is  in  it  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  done.  I  read  it  ovet  just  as  distinctly  as  I 
have  read  it  to  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Powderly  said,  "  I  approve  of  that."  He  asked 
me  to  give  him  a  copy  of  it,  and  I  said,  "Certainly,  I  will  do  that."  And  that  brought 
our  interview  to  a  close.  I  went  upstairs  and  wrote  this  dispatch  in  a  note  addressed 
to  him,  and  gave  it  to  Mr.  McDowell  to  deliver. to  him.  There  was  no  right  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  McDowell  or  of  Mr.  Powderly  to  give  that  dispatdh  to  the  public  until  I 
had  put  it  in  Mr.  Hoxie's  hands.  He  was  the  manager  of  the  road,  and  my  communica- 
tions were  with  him.  Now,  they  went  down  town  and  changed  their  whole  programme. 
The  next  morning  the  papers  came  out  publishing  this  letter,  and  publishing  t  he  order 
to  go  to  work,  saying  that  "Mr.  Gould  has  consented  to  our  plan  of  arbitration." 
This  is  utterly  untrue.  I  asked  them  so  that  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding 
iibout  their  interpretation  of  what  was  meant  here:  "We  see  no  objection  to  arbi- 
trating any  differences  between  the  employes  and  the  company,  past  or  future." 
Now,  what  I  meant  by  that  was  this :  Mr.  Hoxie  had  the  whole  controlof  this  subject. 
It;  was  put  111  his  haii(l«  by  the  board.  This  question  of  arbitration  had  been  brought 
up  by  the  O'Neill  bill  aud  in  various  ways.  I  have  always  been  a  friend  of  arbitra- 
tion— it  has  been  rather  a  hobby  of  mine  to  arbitrate — and  I  said  I  saw  no  objection 
to  it.  We  put  that  in  Mr.  Hoxie's  hands,  aUo  committed  it  to  bis  power,  so  that  there 
might  be  no  mistake  that  he  had  entire  control  of  this  subject.    That  was  what  that 
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meant  in  the  conversation  which  I  had  with  Mr.  Powderly.  He  ashed  me  this  ques- 
tion, "  Will  you  explain  to  me  what  that  means  "  (meaning  the  clause  on  arbitration 
in  the  dispatch) T    (Beading  fmm  printed  interview.) 

"  Mr.  GODU).  That  meiins  that  we  had  already  authorized  Mr.  Hoxie — put  this  mat- 
ter in  Mr.  Hoxie's  hands  fully;  that  a  qneation  of  arbitration,  which  is  a  matter  of 
vast  importance,  vast  detail  to  arrange — the  principle,  the  great  underlying  princi- 
ple— that  so  far  as  the  board  was  concerned  here  we  saw  no  objection  to  that ;  leav- 
ing that  in  addition  to  Mr.  Hoxie,  adding  that  to  the  authority  he  already  had  over 
this  subject,  increasing  it  to  ttiat  extent.  That  is  all  this  means,  and  nothing  more." 
Now,  that  is  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Powderly  and  myself.  That  is  his  ques- 
tion and  my  answer  to  it.  Now,  on  Monday  following  this  Sunday  interview  when 
I  saw  these  reports  in  the  papers — these  interviews 

The  Chairman.  They  were  pablished  on  Monday  morning. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Hoxie  was  awakened  in  the  night,  and  thispnt  in  his  hands ;  and. 


:  immediately  ■ 

I  would  see  him,  and  I  took  the  precaution  to  write  him  this  personal  letter : 

[PersonaL] 

MiBsoDRi  Pacific  Eailkoad  Company, 

New  York,  'March  29,  188«. 
T.  v.  Powderly,  Esq., 

New  York  City  : 

Dear  Sih :  The  papers  this  morning  published  the  following  message  :  "  President 
J.  Gonld  has  consented  to  onr  proposition  for  arbitration,  and  so  telegraphs  Vice- 
President  Hoxie.    Orderthemen  to  resume,  at  once.   Signed,  T.  V.  Powderly,  G.M.W." 

They  also  publish  an  interview  with  yon,  which  leads  me  to  think  that  the  officers 
of  your  order  in  Saint  Louis  may  misconstrue  your  message  into  a  consent  on  the  part 
of  this  company  to  conform  to  tie  request  contained  in  the  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  your  order,  dated  Philadelphia,  March  S7,  which  in  my  letter  to  yon  of  the  same 
date  I  declined  to  consider.  Ton  will  remember  that  in  our  conference  of  yesterday 
I  said  to  you  that  the  position  of  this  company  was  unchanged  in  this  respect,  and 
that  the  whole  matter  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  first  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  with  the  instructions  contained  in  my  telegram  to  him,  which  was  written 
before  my  interview  with  yon  and  read  to  yon  at  the  time.  This  telegram  stated : 
"  We  see  no  objection  to  arbitrating  any  difference  between  the  employes  and  the 
company,  past  or  future."  While  I  feel  confident  that  your  understanding  of  tliis 
matter  is  the  same  as  my  own,  I  write  you  this  in  order  l4hat  there  may  he  no  grounds 
for  misunderstanding  hereafter. 
Very  respeotfnlly,  yours, 

JAY  GOULD, 
Pre»id&iU  Missouri  Padfie  Railroad  Company. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Hoxie  replied  to  that  telegram' : 

Jay  Gouijq  : 

I  have  your  message  in  relation  to  your  interview  with  Mr.  Powderly  and  also  the 
letter  of  instructions,  and  will  carry  the  same  out  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

'H.  M.  HOXIE. 

Now,  yesterday,  I  beUeve  it  came  out  in  the  investigation  here  that  there  wiis  a 
letter  of  instrnctions.  There  was  no  letter  sent,  except  the  Powderly  letter  was  sent. 
The  instructions  as  he  saw  them  in  the  papers  were  addressed  to  Powdi-rly.  That 
was  the  way  it  was  printed,  and  that  is  how  he  came  to  refer  to  it.  There  have  lioen 
no  different  instructions  issued  to  those  euibraced  in  that  letter.  They  have  been 
lived  up  to  by  the  company  from  that  time  to  this,  and  noliwithstandiiig  the  actions 
of  these  eommittees  out  there.  As  I  said  before,  you  might  lead  horses  to  the  trough 
to  water  and  draw  it  for  them,  but  if  they  do  not  want  to  drink  I  know  of  no  arrange- 
ment to  make  them. 

Mr.  Grain.  You  say  that  there  were  no  secret  instrnctions  and  no  letter! 

The  Witness.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  lived  right  up  to  that  resolution  notwith- 
standing all  the  provocation  we  have  been  subjected  to.  Now  that  brings  us  down 
to  this.     Mr.  Hoxie  sees  it  in  the  morning  papers  and  telegraphs  me  that  morninsr. 

Mr.  Swayne.  I  would  suggest 

'Obiection  was  made  to  counsel  making  suggestion  to  witness. ) 

Mr.  Grain.  I  see  no  objection  to  suggestions  being  made.  We  permitted  the  same 
thing  with  theotherside.  We  permitted  Mr.  Powderly  andMr.  McDowell  to  consult 
1  see  no  impropriety  in  the  counsel  making  suggestions  in  this  way 
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The  Witness.  I  have  notbia^  in  thfi  world  to  conceal.    I  only  want  to  put  the  com- 
.  mittee  in  possession  of  the  entire  facts.    When  I  got  down  town  I  got  ibis  message 
to  Mr.  Hoxie.     He  says: 

"A  copy  of  your  letter  to  Powderly  and  of  his  order  to  Irons  and  tothe  Knights 
of  Labor  now  on  strike,  also  appeared  in  this  morning's  papers." 

That  was  the  letter  which  be  referred  to,  you  know.  He  had  seen  it  in  the  papeft, 
(Reading) : 

"A  copy  of  your  letter  to  Powderly  and  of  bis  order  to  Irons  and  to  the  Knights  ot 
Labor  now  on  strike,  also  appeared  in  this  morning's  papers" — 
Before  I  bad  had  an  opportunity,  you  see,  to  send  it  to  him  myself — 
"And  the  following  interview  with  Mr.  Powderly,  which  is  wired  from  New  York : 
'  Mr.  Gould  recognizes  our  order,'  he  said,  '>and  addresses  me  by  the  title  of  G.  M. 
W.  (general  master  workman).  There  were  some  misunderstandings,  which  our 
conference  cleared  up  almost  immediately.  Had  Mr.  Gould  been  at  home,  where  I 
had  a  chance  to  see  him,  this  strike,  I  am  certain,  would  not  have  taken  more  than 
two  or  three  days.  I  am  satisfied  he  will  be  ready  to  have  all  differences  discussed  in 
the  future  before  there  is  nece.ssity  for  a  strike.  This  is  a  pleasant  ending  of  an  un- 
pleasant business,  and  one  almost  sure  to  come  when  the  heads  of  opposing  conditions 
can  come  together  to  talk  over  matters.'  Mr.  Powderly  is  to  meet  Mr.  Gould  at  9.30 
o'clock  Monday  morning,  and  then  the  committee  of  arbitration  will  be  appointed,  as 
originally  suggested  by  the  executive  board,  three  members  by  each  side,  and  they  to 
choose  a  seventh.  Mr.  Powderly's  Order  includes  from  twelve  thousand  to  fourteen 
thousand  men,  employes  of  the  Iron  Mountain,  Missouri  Pacific,  Missouri,  Kansasj 
and  Texas  Pacific.  It  also  includes  the  men  on  the  local  roads  running  into  Saint 
Loois. 

"H.  M.  HOXIE." 

That  was  the  message  which  I  got  when  I  got  down  town,  before  I  had  sent  my 
message  to  Mr,  Hoxie,  and  it  greatly  annoyed  me  and  I  was  mad,  to  speak  plain. 
[Laughter.]  Now,  I  brought  that  up  at  the  interview  with  Mr.  Powderly  the  first 
thing.    (Beading): 

"Mr.  Gouu).  Mr.  Powderly,  as  to  my  interview  with  yon  on  Sunday,  it  was  very 
unfortunate  that  anything  was  said  without  my  approval.  It  was  understood  that 
we  would  meet  as  individnals  and  that  what  transpired  was  to  be  strictly  confiden- 
tial ;  and  if  any  part  of  that  conversation  came  out,  why,  the  whole  Interview  ought 
to  come  out. 

"Mr.  Powderly.  Nothing  has  escaped  me  at  all.  I  have  not  said  a  word' about 
any  conversation. 

"  Mr.  Gould.  I  saw  in  the  papers  the  next  morning  a  garbled  statement  of  what 
took  place,  and  I  had  not  opened  my  month. 

"Mr.PowDBRLT.  It  didn't  come  from  me. 

"  Mr.  Gould.  Did  it  come  from  Mr.  McDowell  f 

"Mr.  McDowell.  No.  Yon  know  the  reporters  manufacture  things  when  they 
don't  get  it. 

"  Mr.  Gould.  Here  is  a  telegram  that  I  got  from  Mr.  Hoxie.  I  told  you  I  would  send 
Mr.  Hoxie  that  dispatch  at  half-past  9  yesterday  morning  when  I  got  down  town.  I 
got  this  &om  Mr.  Hoxie.    He  says : 

"  '  I  have  your  message  in  relation  to  your  interview  with  Mr.  Powderly,  and  also 
the  letter  of  instructions,  and  will  carry  out  the  same  to  the  best  of  my  ability.' " 

Then  follows  the  interview  which  I  had  read. 

"  Mr.  McDowell.  You  will  see  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  latter  part  of  ^at  is  the 
reporter's  own  adding.  My  understanding  was  that  if  the  order  was  sent  by  Mr. 
Powderly  to  continue  work)  then  the  order  and  the  letter  were  to  be  given  to  the  press. 

"Mr.  Gould,  I  didn't  understand  that  there  was  any  order  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  Pow- 
derly. I  had  no  understanding  at  all.  Mr.  Powderly  said  that  he  hadln  his  mind 
the  question  whether  he  would  not  revoke  the  charter  of  101 — ^that  they  had  disobeyed 
the  laws  of  the  organization.  When  he  said  that  I  said, '  I  have  no  objection  to  show 
yon  now  a  telegram  which  I  shall  send  to  Mr.  Hoxie  to-morrow  morning.  I  get  down 
town  about  9.30,  and  I  shall  send  it  -^hen  I  get  there.'  And  I  read  the  dispatch  and 
Mr.  Powderly  said  that  he  approved  of  it  and  asked  if  I  would  not  give  him  a  copy 
of  it,  which  I  did.  Now,  it  is  aU  wrong  to  misconstrue  ine,  andput  me  before  my 
superintendents  out  there  in  the  light  of  having  said  one  thing  one  day  and  whiffled 
around  and  said  another  thing  another  day.    It  destroys  all  organization." 

Now,  this  is  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  court  stenographer,  who  sat  by  and  took 
down  the  interview  between  Mr.  Powderly  and  myself? 

Mr.  BUCHANAN;  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  correct? 

The  Witness.  I  say  that  it  is  correct.  Now,  at  the  close  of  that  interview  with  Mr. 
Powderly,  and  as  a  result  of  it,  this  correspondence  took  place.  The  foUowihg  is  Mr. 
Powderly'squestion  which  he  and  the  committee  together  wrote  out : 
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New  Yokk,  March  30,  1886. 

To  Mr.  H.  M.  Hoxie, 

Saint  Louis: 
Mr.  Powderly  wishes  to  know'if  you  will  meet  the  general  executive  board  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  or  a  committee  of  yoiir  employes  from  the  Knights  of  Labor,  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  what  the  cause  of  complaint  was,  acd  for  the  purjyose  of  mak- 
ing a  settlement  of  present  difficulties,  alike  honorable  to  both  sides,  either  on  the 
basis  of  arbitration  or  by  mutual  agreement,  the  same  to  be  binding  on  all  parties, 

A.  L.  HOPKINS. 

In  answer  to  which  Mr.  Hoxie  replied : 

Saint  Louis,  March  30,  1886. 

A.  L.  HoPKnfs, 

New  York  City: 

Replying  to  yonr  inquiry  ftom  Mr.  Powderly  of  this  date,  I  have  to  say  that  yes- 
terday I  received  Ixom  Mr.  Gould  the  following  message : 

"In  resuming  the  movement  of  trains  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  in  the  several  departments  of  this  company,  you  will  give  preference 
to  our  late  employes,  whether  they  are  Knights  of  Labor  or  not,  except  that  yon  will 
not  employ  any  person  who  has  injured  the  company's  property  during  the  late 
strike,  nor  will 'we  discharge  any  person  who  has  taken  service  with  the  company 
during  the  said  strike.  We  see  no  objection  to  arbitrating  any  differenoes  between 
the  employfe  and  the  company,  past  or  future." 

To  this  I  sent  the  following  reply,  dated  Saint  Louis,  March  29 : 

To  Jay  GoniJ> : 

I  have  your  message  in  relation  to  your  interview  with  Mr.  Powderly  and  also  th«s 
letter  of  instruct  ions,  and  will  carry  out  the  same  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

H.  M.  HOXIE. 

I  am,  therefore,  willing  to  meet  a  committee  of  our  employ^,  without  discrimina- 
tion, who  are  actually  at  work  in  the  service  of  the  company  at  the  time  such  com- 
mittee is  appointed,  to  adjust  with  them  any  grievances  that  they  may  have. 

H.  M.  HOXIE. 

This  message  was  delivered  to  Mr.  Powderly  at  the  Astor  House,  and  as  a  result  the 
following  message  was  sent  by  Mr.  Frederick  Turner,  secretaiy  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Benights  of  Labor,  Mr.  Powderly  having  started  for  home  a  few  minutes 
after  Mr.  Hoxie's  message  was  delivered  to  him : 

New  Yokk,  March  30, 1886. 
Martin  Ibons, 

Saint  Zouis  : 
Have  been  in  conference  all  day,  with  the  result  that  Vice-President  Hoxie 
agrees  to  the  following :  "  Willing  to  meet  a  committee  of  onr  employes,  without  dis- 
crimination, who  are  actually  at  work  in  the  service  of  the  company  at  the  time  suph 
committee  is  appointed,  to  adjudicate  with  them  any  grievances  that  they  may  have." 
Have  your  executive  committee  order  the  men  to  return  to  work,  and  also  select  a 
special  committee  from  the  employes  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  to  wait  on  Mr.  Hoxie 
to  adjnst  any  difference.  Do  this  as  quickly  as  possible.  Board  will  leave  for  Saint 
Louis  to-morrow. 

FREDERICK  TURNER, 

Secretary. 

That  closed  our  interview, 

Mr.  Bttbnes.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  read  all  the  conversation  that  was  takc^ 
down  and  sworn  to  by  the  stenographerT 
The  Witness.  I  have  not.    I  have  read  such  as  I  wanted  to  refer  to  myself, 
Mr.  BiTRNES.  The  whole  of  it  will  be  considered  as  in  evidence. 
Mr.  SwAYNE.  We  also  have  what  took  place  at  Saint  Louis,  if  yon  want  it. 
The  Witness.  This  is  what  was  issued  next  day : 

St.  Louis,  March  29, 1886. 
To  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  the  Great  Southwest: 

Feixow  Wokkmen:  We  congratulate  you,  one  and  all,  on  your  manhood  and  forti- 
tude daring  our  late  gieat  fight  for  recognition  and  right. 
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Now  Hiat  the  battle  is  fonght  and  the  victory  won,  let  us  wear  oar  laurels  as  men 
of  dignity  and  moderation.  Every  man  to  his  post  and  to  his  duty  with  quiet  and 
sobriety.  Let  us  exhibit  the  same  zeal  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  business  of  the  West 
that  we  have  just  done  in  proving  that  labor  is  king. 

By  order  of 

JOINT  EXECUTIVE  BOARD  OF  D.  A.  NOS.  101,  93,  AND  17. 

The  Witness.  Now  that  was  their  address  which  they  issued  on  the  29th,  when 
everything  seemed  to  be  lovely;  but  the  next  pronunciamento  was  one  that  they  issued 
on  April  6 : 

ADDRESS  OF  THE  KNIGHTS. 

APPEALIKG  TO  BROTHER  ■WORKERS  AND  BITTERLY  DENOUNCING  GOULD. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  April  6,  1886. 
The  joint  executive  board  of  assemblies  101, 93,  and  17,  Knights  of  Labor,  this  after- 
noon issued  the  following  address : 

' '  To  the  workingmen  of  the  world : 

"Friends  and  Brothers:  Hear  us,  for  we  plead  for  our  rights.  Men  of  equity, 
look  upon  us,  for  we  struggle  against  giants  of  wrong. 

"  Mad  with  the  frenzy  of  pride  and  self-adulation,  begotten  as  it  is  of  the  success 
of  outrage  and  infamy,  there  stands  before  us  a  giant  of  aggregated  and  incorporated 
wealth,  every  dollar  of  which  is  built  upon  blood,  injustice,  and  outrage.  That  giant 
of  corporate  wealth  has  centralized  its  power  in  and  is  impersonated  in  the  eager, 
liend  who  gloats  as  he  grinds  the  life  out  of  his  fellowmen,  and  grimaces  and  dances 
as  they  writhe  upon  his  instruments  of  torture. 

"  Oh,  ye  workingmen  of  America,  who  love  your  liberty  and  your  native  land ;  ye 
great  creators  of  wealth,  who  stand  as  the  foundation  of  all  national  good,  look  upon 
your  brothers  to-day ! 

"the  enemy. 

"  Gould  the  giant  fiend,  Gould  the  money  monarch,  is  dancing,  as  ho  claims,  over 
the  grave  of  our  order,  over  the  ruin  of  our  homes  and  the  blight  of  our  lives.  Be- 
fore him  the  world  has  smiled  in  beauty,  but  his  wake  is  a  graveyard  of  hopes,  the 
cyclone's  path  of  devastation  and  death. 

"  Our  strong  arms  have  grown  weary  in  building  the  tower  of  strength,  and  yet  he 
bids  us  build  on  or  die.  Our  young  lives  have  grown  gray  too  soon  beneath  the 
strain  of  unrequited,  constant  toil.  Our  loved  ones  at  home  are  hollow-cheeked  and 
pale  with  long  and  weary  wa;iting  for  better  days  to  come.  Nay,  more  that  this,  the 
graveyards  are  hiding  his  victims  from  our  hmging  eyes. 

"Brother  workmen,  this  monster  fiend  has  compelled  many  of  us  to  toil  in  cold  and 
rain  for  5  and  50  cents  a  day.  Others  have  been  compelled  to  yield  their  time  to 
him  for  seventeen  and  thirty-six  weary  hours  for  the  pittance  of  nine  hours'  pay. 
Others  who  have  dared  to  assert  their  manhood  and  rebel  against  his  tyranny  are 
black-listed  and  boycotted  all  over  the  land. 

"He  has  made  solemn  compacts  with  the  highest  authority  in  our  order  and  then 
has  basely  refused  to  falfill  his  pledge. 

"He  lives  under  and  enjoys  all  the  benefits  of  a  republican  form  of  government 
and  yet  advocates  and  perpetuates  the  most  debasingform  of  white  slavery.  He  robs 
the  rich  and  poor,  the  high  and  low,  with  ruthless  hand,  and  then  appeals  to  corrupt 
and  purchased  courts  to  help  him  take  our  little  homes  away.  He  breaks  our  limbs 
and  maims  our  bodies  and  then  demands  that  we  shall  release  him  from  every  claim 
for  damage  or  be  black-listed  forever. 

"  He  goes  to  our  grocers  and  persuades  them  not  to  give  us  credit  because  we  re- 
fuse to  be  ground  in  his  human  mill.  He  turns  upon  us  a  horde  of  lawless  thugs, 
who  shoot  among  our  wives  and  children  with  deadly  intent,  and  then  he  howls  for 
Government  help  when  he  gets  his  pay  in  ci<in  alike. 

"  GOULD  MUST  BE   OVERTHROV^N. 

"Fellow  workmen,  Gould  must  be  everthrown.  His  giant  power  must  be  broken, 
or  you  and  I  must  be  slaves  forever.  The  Knights  of  Labor  alone  have  dared  to  be  a 
David  to  this  Goliah.  The  battle  is  not  for  to-day — the  battle  is  not  for  to-morrow — 
but  for  the  trooping  generations  in  the  coming  ages  of  the  world,  for  our  children  and 
our  children's  children.  'Tis  the  great  question  of  the  age — shall  we,  in  the  coming 
ages,  be  a  nation  of  freemen  or  a  nation  of  slaves  ? 
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"  The  question  must  be  decided  now.  The  chains  are  already  forged  that  are  to 
bind  us.     Shall  we  wait  until  they  are  riveted  upon  our  limbs  f    Nay,  God  forbid ! 

"  Workmen  of  the  world,  marshal  yourselves  upon  the  battle-field.  Workmen  of 
every  trade  and  clime,  into  the  fray !  Gtonld  arid  his  moiiopolies  must  go  down,  or 
your  children  must  be  slaves.  Think  of  the  little  plants  around  your  hearthstone 
that  will  be  blighted  by  his  curse.  Think  of  the  little  home  he  i3  seeking  to  rob  you 
of.  Think  of  the  wife  from  whose  eyes  he  has  wrung  fldods  of  tears,  and  from  whose 
heart  he  has  tortured  drops  of  blood! 

"  Who  can  look  calmly  upon  his  perfidy,  his  outrage  and  his  crime  ?  for  he  baa 
sought,  to  Incite  felony  among  our  rank  and  file ;  he  has  bought  the  perfidy  of  vile 
men  to  entrap  the  unwary  that  he  might  stain  our  fair  name  and  gloat  over  our  mis- 
fortunes. 

"Once  for  all,  fellow  workmen,  arouse!  Let  every  hand  that  toils  be.  lifted  to 
heaven,  and  swear  by  Him  that  liveth  forever  that  these  outrages  must  cease.  Let 
every  heart  and  brow  be  turned  toward  our  common  foe,  and  let  no  man  grow  weary 
until,  like  Goliath,  our  giantis  dead  at  our  feet." 

The  Witness.  This  is  the  response  which  the  three  orders  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
made  to  the  tendering  of  the  hand  of  fellowship  that  we  had  held  out  to  them.  Now, 
we  commenced  operating  our  road,  and  as  I  said  when  I  met  Mr.  Powderly  on  Sun- 
day the  whole  system  was  in  operation,  with  the  exception  of  Parsons  and  Fort 
Worth,  and  we  gradually  increased  the  movement  of  pur  trains.  Our  earnings  the 
first  week  in  April  were  equal  to  the  same  week  last  year ;  the  second  ■week  in  April 
there  were  f.36,000  more  than  at  the  same  date  last  year.  So  that,  as  I  said  at  the  be- 
ginning, it  seemed  to  me  that  the  question  of  the.  committee  at  the  time  when  the  res- 
olution was  passed  did  not  apply  to  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

Mr.  BuRNES.  Have  you  any  other  documents  which  you  desire  to  submit  t 

The  Witness.  There  are  several  of  that  sort;  but  I  only  read  this  one,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  this  is  an  order  which  emanates  from  the  three  lodges  which  cover  the 
Missouri  Pacific  system. 

The  Chairman'.  We  will  accept  that  as  a  specimen  of  Western  literature. 

Mr.  Bdrnes.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  men  are  from  Pennsylvania — not 
Western  men. 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  also  to  put  in  now  this  order,  which  I  have  just  read,  of 

the  6th  of  April.    Now,  on  the  11th  of  April  I  received  this  letter: 

• 

SCBAin'ON,  Pa.,  April  11,  1886. 
Jay  Godij>,  Esq., 

PreBident  Missouri  Pacific  Sailroad : 

Dear  Sir  :  The  events  of  the  past  forty-eight  hours  must  have  demonstrated  to 
you  the  absolute  necessity  of  bringing  this  terrible  struggle  in  the  Southwest  to  a 
speedy  termination.  You  have  the  power,  the  authority,  and  the  means  to  bring  the 
strike  to  an  end.  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  end  the  strike.  The  gentle- 
men associated  with  me  on  the  general  executive  board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  have 
done  the  same.  Everything  consistent  with  honor  and  manhood  has  been  done  in 
the  interest  of  peace.  No  talse  notions  of  pride  or  dignity  have  swayed  us  in  our 
dealings  with  you  or  the  gentlemen  associated  with  yon. 

In  that  conference  with  you  on  Sunday;  March  a8,  I  understood  yon  to  mean  that 
arbitration  would  be  agreed  to ;  the  only  method  of  arbitration  that  was  discufesed 
was  in  line  with  that  suggested  in  the  letter  whjch  I  sent  to  you  in  the  name  of  onr 
board  the  day  previous ;  there  was  nothing  particular  agreed  upon,  as  you  well  know. 
You  said  that  in  arhitf  ating  the  matter  the  damages  sustained  by  the  company  d  uring 
the  strike  ought  to  receive  consideration.  I  said  to  you  that  it  would  not  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  to  bring  that  question  up  in  the  settlement  of  the  strike.  When  1  called 
upon  you  again  that  evening  yon  had  pi'epared,  as  the  result  of  your  understanding 
of  the  morning's  interview,  a  letter  which  yon  intended  to  give  me.  That  letter  in- 
cluded a  telegram  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Hoxie,  and  in  that  telegram  you  said  that  the 
damans  sustained  by  the  company  would  be  a  proper  subject  for  the  arbitration 
board  to  discuss.  This  latter  part  of  the  letter  or  telegram  you  agreed  to  strike  oflf 
after  we  had  talked  the  matter  over  for  some  time,  and  I  left  you  as  you  were  about 
to  go  to  your  room  to  rewrite  the  letter  which  you  afterward  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  McDowell  to  be  given  to  me,  for  I  had  to  leave  at  that  time  in  order  to  keep  an 
appointment  at  the  hotel  where  I  stopped.  The  statement  which  you  have  since  then 
made  to  the  effect  that  yon  had  prepared  that  letter  before  I  calledis  not  quite  correct, 
or  if  you  did  have  It  prepared  you  changed  it  after  we  talked  the  matter  over  for 
some  time.  This  I  behove  you  wiU  admit  to  be  true.  In  the  conference  held  between 
Aj'°^^%^  °^f "  «^eoati  ve  board  and  the  directors  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Company 
at  No.  195  Broadway  on  March  30,  yon  said  to  me  that  yon  understood  me  to  say  that 
thp  men  along  your  lines  would  be  ordered  back  to  work  atonce,  they  havin-r  violated 
the  rules  oi  our  organization.    '  '       .  d 
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I  then  reiterated  the  statement  which  I  had  made  to  yon,  and  now  repeat  it :  "  The 
men  out  along  the  lines  of  your  railway»-oan  be  ordered  back  Vo  work,  but  if  they  are 
given  to  understand  that  they  are  deserted,  that  we  do  not  take  any  interest;  in  them, 
it  will  not  in  any  way  mend  matters;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  make  things  worse. 
There  are,  all  along  the  roads  out  there,  a  great  many  men  who  have  no  regard  for 
organization  or  law,  men  of  hardy  spirit,  energy,  and  daring.  Such  men  as  have  left 
the  East  and  have  taken  up  their  homes  out  in  a  wild  country  such  as  that  is  will  not 
submit  as  quietly  as 'the  men  they  have  left  behind  in  the  East:  they  are  apt  to  do 
rasher  things  than  they  ^^ould  do  elsewhere,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  have  some  in 
our  order;  in  fact  my  experience  with  the  men  of  that  vast  section  leads  me  to  think 
that  the  men  on  both  sides  out  there  are  more  daredevilish  than  they  are  in  the  East. 
Even  the  business  men  of  that  country  are  of  that  stamp  of  character." 

Both  you  and  Mr.  Hopkins  heard  me  make  that  statement,  and  I  believe  the  latter 
agreed  that  that  was  his  experience  also.  The  danger  of  the  strike  spreading  was  also 
discussed,  and  I  said  to  you  that  it  would  not  spread,  that  an  effort  had  been  made  to 
have  the  men  of  the  Union  Pacific  take  a  part  in  it,  but  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  on 
that  road  had  a  standing  agreement  with  the  management  of  the  road  that  there  was 
to  be  no  trouble  or  strike  until  the  last  effort  to  effect  a  settlement  had  failed,  and 
not  then  until  the  court  of  last  resort  had  been  reached.  When  I  made  that  state- 
ment Mr.  Hopkins  remarked  that  they  had  better  strike  then,  for  if  they  did  not  the 
Union  Pacific  would  not  much  longer  have  sufficient  money  to  pay  their  employes. 
The  impression  made  on  me  was  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  see  a  strike  take  place 
on  the  Union  Pacific. 

Thisj  I  believe,  covers  the  chief  pottts  of  discussion.  I  did  not  hear  either  you  or 
Mr.  Hopkins  say  that  the  present  trouble  out  along  your  road  would  not  be  arbitrated 
withthe  men  who  were  not  at  work.  It  was  my  firm  belief  when  I  left  you  that  night 
that  you  meant  to  have  the  entire  affair  submitted  to  arbitration  at  the'first  possible 
moment.  That  belief  is  shared  by  Mr.  McDowell,  who  was  present  during  the  entire 
interview.  ' 

When  you  sent  the  telegram  to  Mr.  Hoxie  you  sent  it  as  president  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad'Company.  You  sent  it  as  the  chief  sends  his  message  to  an  inferior 
officer,  and  it  meant  as  much  to  a  sensible  man  as  the  most  imperative  order  could 
possibly  mean.  When  I,  as  the  chief  officer  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  send  a  message 
such  as  that  it  is  understood  to  be  my  wishes  and  those  wishes  are  respected  by  the 
subordinate  officer  to  whom  they  are  sent.  It  is  not  his  place  to  put  a  different  con- 
strnetion  on  them  and  give  them  his  own  interpretation.  His  duty  is  to  obey  the 
spirit  of  the  instruction.  The  man  in  power  need  not  be  an  autocrat  in  order  to  have 
his  wishes  respected.  "  I  would  like  to  see  it  done  "  comes  with  as  great  a  force  ftoni 
the  man  in  authority  as  "  I  must  have  it  done."  That  was  the  idea  that  I  entertained 
when  I  left  your  house  that  night.  I  also  explained  to  you  at  your  house  that  night 
that  the  men  who  had  entered  upon  the  strike  had  not  violated  any  law  of  the  order 
in  so  doing ;  that  while  I  thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  theiy  had  laid  their 
grievances  before  the  general  executive  board  before  striking,  yet  there  was  nothing 
in  onr  laws  to  command  them  to  do  so.  I  said  that  a  district  assembly  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  general  assembly,  of  which  I  was  the  chief 
officer,  that  one  of  the  States  of  the  American  Union  had  to  the  General  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  thiat  while  I  conld  interfere,  it  was  under  the  law  which 
gave  me  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  order,  and  not  under  any  particular  law.  I 
furthermore  explained  to  you  that  .the  spirit  of  our  organization,  its  genius,  was  op- 
Ijosed  to  strikes,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  our  general  convention  never  enacted 
any  particular  legislation  for  the  government  of  them.  I  also  said  that  the  occasion 
had  never  before  called  for  any  interference  fronl  the  general  officers,  but  that  this 
strike  would  show  the  necessityfor  the  passage  at  our  next  convention  of  laws  that 
would  place  the  subject  of  strikes  under  the  control  of  the  general  executive  board  of 
the  general  order. 

.  When,  on  Monday,  March  29,  you  sent  me  the  letter  marked  "personal,"  yon  at 
the  same  time  told  fi  newspaper  correspondent  that  you  had  done  so.  What  your 
motive  was  in  marking  your  letter  "  personal,"  and  at  the  same  time  inforining  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  press  that  you  so  addressed  me,  I  do  not  know,  nor  do'l  question 
your  motive.  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  let  the  public  see  the  letter,  which  contained 
nothing  of  a  personal  nature  whatever.  There  are  people  who  might  be  uncharitable 
enough  to  say  that  your  intention  was  to  give  out  the  impression  that  there  was  some- 
thing between  you  and  me  which  wopld  not  bear  the  light  of  public  scrutiny.  I  have 
had  no  such  dealings  with  any  man  since  this  trouble  began,  nOr  previous  to  that 
time.  I  am  quite  willing  to  allow  the  fullest  light  possible  to  shine  upon'nly  every 
transaction.    I  have  nothing  to  conceal. 

You  can  settle  this  strike.  Its  longer  continuance  rests  with  you  and  you  alone. 
Every  act  of  violence,  every  drop  of  blood  that  may  be  shed  from  this  time  forth 
must' be  laid  at  your  door.  The  Knights  of  Labor  were  not  founded  to  promote  or 
shield  wrong-doing,  and  to-day  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  stands  between 
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yoni  property  and  ruin.  We  are  -willing  to  absolve  the  men  along  your  railVays  from 
their  allegiance  to  our  »rder.  We  leave  tliat  to  themselves.  We  will  not  allow  any 
claims  which  the  order  may  have  on  them  to  stand  hetweeu  them  and  their  restora- 
tion to  their  former  positions.  The  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  asks  of  no  man  to 
remain  a  member  if  it  is  not  to  his  interest  to  do  so.  You  may  deal  with  them  as  citi- 
zens if  yon  -will.  We  will  surrender  our  right  to  claim  these  men  as  members  if  they 
wish,  but  we  will  not  surrender  our  right  to  see  this  affair  thoroughly  investigated. 

You  have  said  that  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  a  conspiracy,  a  secret 
menace,  &c.  I  am  willing,  as  the  chief  officer,  to  lay  everything  connected  with  our 
order  bare  to  the  world,  if  you  will,  on  the  other  hand,  lay  open  to  the  pubjic  the 
meaus  and  methods  whereby  yon  have  piled  up  the  wealth  which  yon  control,  and 
allow  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  to  pass  in  judgment  on  the  two  and  say  which  ia 
the  conspiracy.     Do  you  accept  the  challenge  f 

You  have  instructed  your  legal  adviser  to  proceed  against  every  man  connected  with 
the  Knights  of  Labor  for  the  damages  sustained  since  the  strike  began.  Two  weeks 
ago  I  said :  "  Do  not  do  this.*  To-day  I  say  begin  at  once,  lay  ciaimt  lor  damages  in 
every  court  within  whose  j  urisdiction  a  knight  exists.  Proceed  at  once,  and  in  every 
State  where  you  can  recover  damages  do  so  if  the  law  will  sustain  you  in  it.  Let  the 
majesty  of  the  law  be  vindicated  ;  it  is  just  and  right  that  it  should  be  so.  We  are 
willing  to  face  you  before  the  law.  We  will  fight  you  with  no  other  weapon.  For 
evety  violation  of  the  law  of  State  or  nation  we  will  enter  suit  against  you,  and  in 
this  crusade  against  you  do  not  understand  that.we  mean  to  persecute.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  wish  to  see  the  law  vindicated.  If  you  have  at  all  times  obeyed  the  law  in 
your  dealings,in  the  methods  by  which  you  havqicquired  your  immense  fortune,  then 
it  is  time  that  the  many  offenses  with  which  you  are  charged  should  be  refuted.  You 
have  remained  silent  under  many  a  damaging  charge  of  injuring  the  State.  We  will 
be  your  avengers.  If  you  have  been  wronged  we  will  let  it  be  known  to  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  the  courts  of  justice.  And  let  me  say  right  here  that  no  money 
will  buy  a  verdict  at  the  hands  of  these  courts. 

There  are  people  who  say  that  this  struggle  is  the  beginning  of  the  war  between 
capital  and  labor.  That  statement  is  false.  This  certainly  means  war ;  but  it  is  a 
war  between  legitimate  capital,  honest  enterprise,  and  honest  labor  on  the  one  hand, 
and  illegitimate  wealth  on  the  other  hand.  This  is  a  war  in  which  we  court  the  full- 
est investigation  of  our  acts.  Do  you  dare  to  do  the  sameT  This  war  means  no  fur- 
ther strike,  no  shedding  of  blood;  it  is  a  war  in  which  every  business  man,  every 
commercial  man,  every  professional  man,  every  workingman  will  be  invited  to  enlist. 
It  will  not  be  a  war  upon  the  innocent,  and  the  battle-field  upon  which  it  will  be 
fought  out  will  be  before  the  two  courts  of  law  and  that  which  makes  law,  public 
opinion.  There  will  be  no  mobs  in  this  supreme  hour  to  silence  any  man's  opinion. 
No  converts  will  be  made  by  physical  force.  "That  flag  which  floats  over  press  or 
mansion  at  the  bidding  of  a  mob,  disgraces  both  victor  and  victim,"  and  under  such 
a  flag  as  that  we  will  not  wage  the  battle  ;  but  this  battle  of  the  people  against  mo- 
nopoly may  as  well  be  fought  out  now  as  ten  years  from  now,  and  what  field  so  emi- 
nently proper  in  which  to  fight  it  out  as  before  the  courts?  Let  us  know  whether 
laws  were  made  to  be  obeyed  or  not ;  and  if  they  were  not  so  framed,  then  the  people 
must  make  laws  that  will  be  obeyed.  No  man,  whether  he  be  rich,  or  whether  he  be 
the  poorest  of  the  poor,  shall  in  future  shirk  the  responsibility  of  his  acts  and  shield 
himself  behind  the  courts.  It  was  to  see  that  the  laws  were  obeyed  that  the  order 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  founded,  and  if  the  day  has  come  to  make  the  trial,  so 
let  it  be. 

I  do  not  write  this  letter  to  you  either  in  the  spirit  of  anger  or  revenge.  For  you 
personally  I  have  no  dislike.  I  believe  that  if  allowed  to  follow  your  own  impulses 
in  this  matter  you  would  have  had  the  strike  ended  ere  this.  Those  who  advise  yon 
do  not  mingle  with  the  people,  they  do  not  care  for  the  people.  Yon  have  been  warned 
that  your  life  is  in  danger.  Pay  no  attention  to  such  talk ;  no  man  who  has  the  in- 
terest of  his  country  at  heart  would  harm  a  hair  of  your  head.  But  the  system  which, 
reaches  out  on  all  sides  gathering  in  the  millions  of  dollars  of  treasure,  and  keeping"' 
them  out  of  the  legitimate  channels  of  trade  and  commerce  must  die,  and  the  men 
whose  money  is  invested  in  the  enterprises  which  stock-gambling  has  throttled  must 
make  common  cause  with  those  who  have  been  denied  the  right  to  earn  enough  to 
provide  the  merest  necessaries  of  life  for  home  and  family.  When  I  say  to  you  that 
we  will  meet  you  in  the  Courts,  I  do  not  speak  rashly  or  ill-advisedly.  I  have  taken 
counsel  from  the  best  legal  minds  of  the  United  States.  We  are  prepared  to  face  yon 
before  the  courts,  and  now  await  your  action  in  the  matter.  This  is  no  threat.  I 
play  no  game  of  bluff  or  chance.  I  speak  for  five  hundred  thousand  organized  men 
who  are  ready  to  pay  out  the  last  farthing  in  order  that  justice  may  prevail.  You 
have  it  in  your  power  to  make  friends  of  these  men  by  acting  the  part  of  the  man,  by 
taking  this  matter  in  your  own  hands.  WiU  yon  do  so,  and  end  this  strife  in  the  in- 
terest ot  humanity  and  our  common  country  T  It  is  your  duty  to  bru.-h  aaide  every 
obstacle,  assert  your  authority,  and  take  this  matter  in  your  hands,  settle  every  griev- 
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ance,  restore  every  man  to  his  place,  except  those  who  have  heea  engaged  in  the  de- 
straction  of  property,  or  who  have  broken  the  laws.     Will  you  do  this  ?    You  can 
then  make  rules  and  agreements  with  your  men  which  will  forever  preclude  the  pos- 
Blh?lity  of  another  such  disastrous  conflict  as  this  one  has  proved  itself  to  be. 
I  remain  yours,  very  truly, 

T.  V.  POWDERLY, 

G.M.  W.K.ofL. 

My  reply  includes  copies  of  previous  correspondence.    It  is  as  follows : 

New  York,  April  14, 1886. 
T.  V.  PowBBKLY,  Esq.,  G.  M.  W.  K.  of  L. . 

Deap  Sir  :  At  12  o'olocl?  to-day  I  received  from  Mr.  William  0.  McDowell,  whom 
yon  brought  with  you  .to  our  recent  conferences,  a  letter  in  which  he  says : 

"  By  yesterday's  mail  I  received  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Powderly  addressed  to  yoii, 
inclosed  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me.  With  this  I  baud  to  you  the  letter  addressed  to 
you  by  Mr.  Powderly,  and  a  copy  of  Mr.  Powderly's  letter  to  mo  inclosing  the  same." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  Mr.  McDowell  sent  me  as  coming  from  you : 

GffiNERAi,  Assembly,  Order  of  Knights  op  Labor  op  America, 

Office  of  General  Master  Workman, 

Scranton,  Pa.,  April  13,  1886. 
My  Dear  Mb.  McDowell:  Unclose  you  a  letter  which  you  are  to  read  and  deliver 
to  the  man  for  whom  it  is  intended.  '  I  do  not  care  whether  you  deliver  it  in  person  or 
through  the  medium  of  another,  only  ask  that  it  be  placed  in  his  hands.  If  you  have 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  settlement  with  him  do  not  give  it  to  him.  If  you  think  there 
is  a  prospect  of  an  immediate  settlement  du  not  give  it  to  him ;  but  if  such  is  not  the 
case,  then  I  want  it  placed  in  his  hands.  Allow  him  to  either  consent  or  to  make  a 
reply.  If  he  consents  to  an  honorable  settlement  then  the  letter  will  never  see  the 
light  of  day,  but  if  he  does  not  so  act  then  it  will  be  published  to  the  world,  and  from 
the  time  he  opens  up  the  ball  in  a  legal  way  we  will  continue  to  wage  the  battle  with 
him.  His  wealth  cannot  save  him  if  this  fight  is  begun.  Let  no  one  know  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  letter  until  after  5  o'clock  of  the  day  you  deliver  it ;  then,  if  he  makes 
no  reply,  let  it  go  to  the  world.  Let  him  know  the  limit  of  time  allowed.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  its  publication.  Hoping  for  the  best,  I  re- 
main, very  truly  yours, 

T.  V.  POWDERLY. 

I  have  received  your  letter  to  me  dated  "Scrantou,  Pa.,  April  11,  1886,"  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  agency  that  I  received  your  foreg6ing  letter  of  instructions 
to  Mr.  McDowell.  The  animus  and  purpose  of  your  letter  to  me  cannot  be  fully  un- 
derstood without  knowing  the  contents  of  that  one.  I  was  peremptorily  notified  at 
the  same  time  that  I  must  ausVer  your  letter  by  5  o'clock  to-day,  and  I  was  gra- 
ciously given  until  that  hour  to  respond.  Your  letter  to  me  embraces  two  subjects,  one 
relating  to  me  personally  and  the  other  to  the  relation  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  k 
railroad  company  of  which  I  am  the  president,  and,  in  some  degree,  the  representative 
of  its  public  and  private  duties.  I  shall  refer  to  the  first  subject  very  briefly.  The 
circumstances  above  given,  under  which  your  letter  was  delivered,  as  well  as  its  tenor 
and  spirit,  place  the  purpose  in  writing  it  beyond  any  fair  doubt.  It  would  seem  to  be 
an  official  declaration  that  the  Knifjhtg  of  Labor  had  determined  to  pursue  me  per- 
sonally unless  the  Missouri  Pacific  Company  should  yield  to  its  demands  in  what  you 
call  the  strike  on  that  road. 

In  answer  to  these  personal  threats,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am  yet  a  free  American  'citi- 
zen. I  am  past  forty-nine  years  of  age,  was  born  at  Roxbury,  Delaware  County,  in 
this  State.  I  began  life  ina  lowly  way,  and  by  industry,  temperance,  and  attention 
to  my  own  business  have  been  successful,  perhaps  beyond  the  measure  of  my  deserts. 
If,  as  you  say,  I  am  now  to  be  destroyed  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  unless  I  will  sink 
my  manhood,  so  be  it.  Fortunately,  I  have  retained  my  early  habits  of  industry.  My 
friends,  neighbors,  and  business  associates  know  mo  well  and  I  am  quite  content  to 
leave  my  personal  record  in  their  hands.  If  any  of  them  have  aught  to  complain  of, 
I  will  be  only  too  glad- to  submit  to  any  arbitration.  If  such  parties  or  any  of  them 
wish  to  appoint  the  Knights  of  Labor  or  you  as  their  attorney,  such  appointment 
is  quite  agreeable  to  me,  but  until  such  an  election  is  made  it  will  naturally  occur  to 
you  that  any  interference  on  your  part  in  my  personal  affairs  is,  to  say  the  least,  quite 
gratuitous.  Since  I  was  nineteen  years  of  age  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  employing 
i  II  my  various  enterprises  large  numbers  of  persons,  probably  at  times  as  high  as  50,0l)0, 
distributing  three  or  four  million  dollars  per  month  to  different  pay-rolls.  It  would 
seem  a  little  strange  that  during  all  these  years  the  difficulty  with  the  Knights  of 
Labor  should  be   my  first.    Any  attempt  to  connect  me   personally  with  the  late 
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strike  on  the  Southwestern  roads,  or  any  responsibility  tJierefor,  is  equally  gratn- 
itouBj  as  you  well  know.  It  is  true  lam  the  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,.but 
when  this  strike  oooarred  I  was  far  away  on  the  ocean  and  beyond  the  reach  of  tele- 
grams. I  went  away  relying  on  your  promise  made  to  me  last  August  that  there 
should  he  no  strike  on  that  road,  and  that  if  any  difficulties  should  arise  you  would 
come  frankly  to  me  with  them,  Mr.  Hopkins,  the  vice-president  of  this  company, 
who  was  present  and  cognizant  of  this  arrangement  with  you,  in  my  absence  sent  you 
promptly,  when  the  present  strike  broke  out,  the  following  telegram: 

New  York,  March  6,  1886., 
T.  V.  PowDBRLY,  Scranton,  Pa :     • 

Mr.  Hoxie  telegraphs  that.  Knights  of  Labor  on  our  road  have  struck  and  refuse  to 
^llow  any  freight  trains  to  run,  saying  they  have  no  grievances,  but  are  only-striking 
because  ordered  to  do  so.  If  there  is  any  grievance  we  would  like  to  talk  it  over  with 
you.  We  understood  yon  ^  promise  that  no  strike  would  he  ordered  without  con- 
sultation. 

A.  L.  HOPKINS. 

Philadulphia,  Pa.,  Mig.roh  8,  1886. 

A.  L.  HorKiNS, 

Secretary  Missouri  Facifio  Bailroad,  New  York : 
Have  telegraphed  West  for  particulars.    Papers  say  strike  caused  by  discharge  of 
man  named  Hall.     Can  he  be  reinstated  pending  investigation  ? 

T.  V.  POWKEKLY. 

New  York,  March  8, 1886, 
T.  v.  Powdeklt: 

Thanks  for  your  messages  and  suggestion.  Hall  was  employed  by  the  Texas  and 
Pacific,  and  not  by  us.  That  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  court,  and 
we  have  no  control  whatever  over  the  receivers  or  over  employes.  We  have  carried 
out  the  agreements  made  last  spring  in  every  respect,  and  the  present  strike  is  un- 
just to  us,  and  unwise  for  you.  It  is  reported  here  that  this  movement  is  the  result 
of  Wall  street  influence  on  the  part  of  those  short  of  the  securities  likely  to  be  affected. 

A.  L.  HOPKINS. 

This  dispatch  you  never  answered.  This  correspondence  places  the  oontinnance  of 
this  strikeon  your  shoulders.  You  sat  still  and.were  silent  after.Mr.,Hopkins'9 appeal 
and  allowed  the  strike  to  go  on ;  allowed  the  company's  property  to  ue  forcibly  seized 
andthe  citizens  of  four  States  and  one  Territory  to  be  deprived  of  their  rightful  rail- 
way facilities.  Thus  forced,  the  board  of  directors,  prior  to' my  return,  placed  the 
matter  in  Mr.  Hoxie's  hands  by  a  formal  resolution,  and  that  disposition  of  it  has 
never  been  changed.  You  knew  this  well,  because  you  had  a  correspondence  with 
him  on  this  subject.  Hence  it  was  tiat  when  Mr.  Turner,  secretary  of  your  order, 
wrote  to  me  on  the  subject,  I  fully  advised  him  in  my  letter  of  March  a7,  that  the 
matter  had  been  placed  by  the  board  in  tlie  hands  of  Mi-.  Hoxie,  and  that  1  must  refer 
yon  to  him  as  its  continuing  represeutjative.  At  the  same  time  I  reminiied  yon  that  a 
standing  advertisement  of  this  company  was  at  that  moment  inviting  its  former  em- 
ploy&  to  return  to  their  accustomed  posts ;  and  that  regardless  of  their  being  or  not 
being  members  of  your  order,  and  regardless'also  of  their  individual  participation  in 
the  strike  which  your  order  had  recently  inaugurated.  When,  in  spite  of  all  this,  you 
desired  to  see  me  personally,  I  cordially  inet  you,  and  havingput  myself  in  comniuiii- 
cation  with  Mr.  Hoxie,  arranged  with  him  for  yoa  the  following,  which  was  widely 
published  by  yon  at  the  time  : 

New  Yokk,  March  30, 1886. 
Martin  Irons,  Saint  Louis : 

Have  been  in  conference  all  day,  with  the  result  that  Vice-President.  Hoxie  agrees 
to  the  following :  Willing  to  meet  a  committee  of  our  employes  without  discrimina- 
tion, who  are  actually  at  work  in  the  service  of  the  company  at  the  time  such  com- 
mittee is  appointed,  to  adjudicate  with  them  any  grievances  that  tliey  may  have. 
Have  your  executive  committee  order  the  men  to  return  to  work,  and  also  select  a 
special  committee  from  the  employfis  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  to  wait  on  Mr.  Hoxie  to 
adjust  any  difference.  Do  this  as  quickly  as  possible.  Board  will  leave  for  Saint 
Louis  to-morrow. 

FREDERICK  TURNER, 
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Ever  since  then  Mr.  Hoxie  has  stood  ready  to  receive  any  and  all  persons  in  tho 
actual  employ  of  this  company,  as  a  committee  or  otherwise,  and  confer  upon  or  ar- 
bitrate any  matter  of  difference  or  complaint,  either  between  the  company  if.nA  them  ■ 
selves  or  between  tho  company  and  its  late  employes,  and,  for  that  matter,  between 
the  company  and  anybody  else.  No  such  committee  or  individual  employ^  has,  so 
far  as  known  to  me,  ever  made  any  such  application.  In  this  connection  it  will  bo  re- 
membered that  they  left  pot  because  of  any  complaint  whatever  of  this  company's 
j  treatment  of  themselves,  but  only  because  of  this  company's  refusal  to  comply  with 
their  demand  that  this  company  refuse  to  do  what  the  Jaw  requires  jn  the  way  of  in- 
terchange of  business  with  another  company  with  which  some  of  your  order  had  a 
quarrel. 

In  the  mean  time  this  company  has  of  necessity  gone  on  to  extend  employment  to 
such  of  those  persons  who  recently,  and  without  even  alleged  provocation,  left  ifs 
service,  as  saw  fit  to  return.  These  returning  employes  have  been  v^ry  many,  ,and 
in  this  way  its  rolls  are  already  nearly  if  not  quite  as  full  as  its  shops  ^nd  equipment, 
crippled  by  acts  of  violence  attendant  upon  recent  action  of  your  order,  can  employ. 
Mr.  Hoxie  advises  that  every  such  person  applying  to  be  received  back  has  been  em- 
ployed, unless  believed  to  have  taken  part  in  recent  acts  of  violence.  This  company 
still  stands  ready  to  make  good  in  the  fnllest  sense  its  agreement  as  expressly  set 
foiiih. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  you  notify  me  that  unless  by  5  o'clock  I  personally  consent  to 
something,  precisely  what  I  do  not  see,  then  personal  consequences  of  a  sort  vaguely 
expressed,  but  not  hard  to  understand,  wiU  at  the  hand  of  your  order  be  visited  upon 
me.  Let  me  again  remind  you  that  it  is  an  American  citizen  whpm  yqu  and  your  or- 
der thus  propose  to  destroy.  The  contest  is  not  between  your  order  and  me,  bpt  be- 
tween your  order  and  the  laws  of  the  land.  Your  order  has  already  defied  those  laws 
in  preventing  by  violence  this  company  from  operating  its  road.  You  held  then  that 
this  company  should  not  operate  its  road  under  conditions  prescribed  by  law,  but  only 
under  conditions  prescribed  by  you.  You  now  declare  in  effect  that  I  hold  my  indi- 
vidual property  and  rights,  not  as  other  men  hold  theirs,  but  only  at  the  peril  of  you  r 
letting  loose  irrevocably  after  5  o'clock  your  order  upon  me.  If  this  is  true  of  this 
company,  and  of  me,  it  is  true  of  all  other  men  and  companies.  If  so,  you  and  your 
secret  order  are  the  law,  and  an  American  citizen  is  siicli  only  in  name. 

Already  for  weeks  your  order,  in  your  attack  upon  this  company,  has  not  hesitated 
to  disable  it  by  violence  from  rendering  its  duty  to  the  public  and  from  giving  worlc 
and  paying  wages  to  men  at  least  three  times  your  own  number,  who,  working  as  they 
were  by  your  side,  were  at  least  deserving  of  your  sympathy.  Having  pushed  this 
violence  beyond  even  the  greatest  forbearance  of  the  public,  and  found  in  this  direc- 
tion cause  to  hesitate,  you  now  turn  upon  me  and  propose  that  the  wrongs  you  have 
hitherto  inflicted  on  the  public  phall  now  culminate  in  an  attack  upon  an  individual. 

In  this,  as  I  have  said,  the  real  issue  is  between  you  and  the  law  of  the  land.    It 
may  be,  before  you  are  through,  those  laws  will  efficiently  advise  you  that  even  I,  au 
individual  citizen,  am  not  beyond  their  care. 
Very  respectfully, 

JAY  GOULD. 

The  Witness.  While  this  has  been  going  on,  the  Saint  Louis  papers  have  published 
this: 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  21. 
Push  the  strike.    We  have  plenty  of  money  to  carry  it  through. 

JOHN  HAYES. 

I  believe  he  is  one  of  the  executive  board. 

Mr.  BURNES.  From  whom  did  you  get  this  ? 

The  Witness.  It  was  telegraphed  to  me  from  Saint  Louis  by  Mr.  Hoxie,  who  asked 
me  to  lay  it  before  the  committee.  '  This  is  signed  by  the  same  man  that  addressed 
the  dispatch  holding  me  responsible  for  the  murder  in  East  Saint  Louis.  [Addressing' 
Mr.  Swayne.]    Where  is  that  dispatch  ? 

Mr.  IBuKNES.  It  would  hardly  be  fair  to  incorporate  in  the  testimony  a  dispatch  of 
that  kind,  for  tho  reason  that  it  is  hearsay,  and  Mr.  Hoxie  will  be  a  witness. 

The  Witness.  I  withdraw  it  then. 

Mr.  Grain.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  it  has  already  gone  out  to  the  country  as 
coining  from  Mr.  Gould.  That  being  the  case  it.  would  bo  nothing  but  right  that  Mr. 
Hayes,  if  he  is  here,  should  testify  in  regard  to  its  contents. 

Mr.  BUKNBS.  Have  you  anything  further,  Mr.  Gould  ? 

The  Witness.  I  have  the  other  dispatch  of  Mr.  Hayes  that  I  wanted  put  in.  Gen- 
eral Swayne  was  looking  for  Judge  Pardee's  charge  in  the  case  of  the  Texas  Pacific 
strike,  and  he  has  now  found  it. 
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Mr.  BURNES.  That  may  be  heard  afterwards.  We  may  determine  to  put  it  in  the 
record.    It  is  possible  Judge  Pardee  may  be  examined  as  a  witness  in  the  matter. 

The  WiTKEBS.  I  want  to  pnt  in  this  statement,  which  I  will  mark  Exhibit  A  (which 
included  all  the  correspondence  already  in  the  record,  and  the  following  stenographic 
repoct  of  the  interview) : 

OFFiaiAIi   STENOGBAFSia  SEPOBT. 

fhe  following  is  the  o£Bcial  report  of  the  conference  held  on  March  30, 1886,  between 
Mr!  Powderly,  Mr.  Gould,  and  others,  made  by  court  stenographer  P.  M.  Adams : 

The  following  is  a  report  of  a  conference  at  195  Broadway,  between  Mr.  Gould,  Mr. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Somerville,  Mr,  Powiderly,  Mr.  Hayes,  Mr.  McDowell,  Mr.  Bailey,  and 
Mr.  Turner,  March  30,  1886,  at  11  a.  m.  „      ,       .^ 

Mr.  GOOLD.  Mr.  Powderly,  as  to  my  interview  with  you  on  Sunday,  it  was  very  un- 
fortunate that  anything  was  said  without  my  approval.  It  was  understood  that  we 
would  meet  as  individnals,lind  that  what  transpired  was  to  be  strictly  confidential ; 
and  if  any  part  of  that  conversation  came  out,  why  the  whole  interview  ought  to  come 

Mr.  Powderly.  Nothing  has  escaped  me  at  all.  I  have  not  said  a  word  about  any 
conversation.  .  ■.,,    ^  ^  j.    n     ,.  ^ 

Mr.  GOTJID.  I  saw  in  the  papers  the  next  morning  a  garbled  statement  ot  what 
took  place,  and  I  had  not  opened  my  mouth. 

Mr.  POWDEKLT.  It  didn't  come  from  me. 

Mr.  Gonu).  Did  it  come  from  Mr.  McDowell  T 

Mr.  McDowell.  No  ;  you  know  the  reporters  manufacture  things  when  they  don't 
get  it.  ' 

Mr.  GoDLD.  Hereisatelegramthat  I  got  fromMr.  Hoxie.  I  told  you  I  would  send 
Mr.  Hoxie  that  dispatch  at  half  past  9  yesterday  morning,  when  I  got  down  town.  I 
got  this  from  Mr.  Hoxie.    He  says : 

"I  have  your  message  in  relation  to  your  interview  with  Mr.  Powderly,  and  also 
the  letter  of  instructions  and  will  carry  out  the  same  to  the  best  of  my  abUity." 

In  fact,  he  is  now  proceeding  to  .carry  out  the  instructions  which  I  gave  him. 

"A  copy  of  your  letter  to  Powderly  and  of  his  order  to  Irons  and  to  the  Knights 
of  Labor  now  on  strike  aJso  appeared  in  this  morning's  papers" — 

Before  I  had  had  an  opportunity,  ybu  see,  to  send  it  to  him  myself — 
"and  the  followiug  interview  with  Mri  Powderly,  which  is  wir«d  from  New 
York :  '  Mr.  Gould  recognizes  our  order,'  he  said,  '  and  addresses  me  by  the  title 
of  G.  M.  W. — General  Master.  Workmen.  There  were  some  misunderstandings, 
which  our  conference  cleared  up  almost  immediately.  Had  Mr.  Gould  been  at  home, 
where  I  had  a  chance  to  bee  him,  this  strike  I  am  certain  would  not  have  taken 
more  than  two  or  three  days.  I  am  satisfied  he  will  be  ready  to  have  all  difler- 
ences  discussed  in  the  future  before  there  is  necessity  for  a  strike.  This  is  a  pleas- 
ant ending  of  an  nnpleasant  business,  and  one  almost  always  sure  to  come  when 
the  heads  of  opposing  conditions  can  come  together  to  taXk.  over  matters.'  Mr. 
Powderly  is  to  meet  Mr.  Gould  at  9.30  o'clock  Monday  morning,  and  then  the  com- 
mittee of  arbitration  will  be  appointed,  as  originally  suggested  by  the  executive 
board,  three  members  by  each  side  and  they  to  choose  a  seventh.  Mr.  Powderly'g 
order  includes  from  12,000  to  14,000  men,  employes  of  the  Iron  Mountain,  Missouri 
Pacific,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Pacific.  It  also  includes  the  men  on  the  local 
roads  running  into  Saint  Louis. 

"H.  M.  HOXIE." 

Mr.  McDowell.  You  will  see  on  the  face  of  it  that  the  latter  part  of  that  is  in 
the  reporter's  own  adding.  My  understanding  was  that  if  the  order  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Powderly  to  continue  work,  then  the  order  and  the  letter  was  to  be  given  to 
the  press. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  didn't  understand  that  there  was  any  order  to  be  issued  by  Mr.  Pow- 
derly. I  had  no  understanding  at  all.  Mr.  Powderly  said  that  he  had  in  bis  mind  the 
question  whether  he  would  not  revoke  the  charter  of  101 ;  that  they  had  disobeyed  the 
laws  of  the  organization.  When  he  said  that  I  said,  "  I  have  no  objection  to  show 
you  now  a  telegram  which  I  shall  send  to  Mr.  Hoxie  to-morrow  morning.  I  get  down 
I  own  about  9.30  and  I  shall  send  it  when  I  get  there."  And  I  read  the  dispatch  and 
Mr.  Powderly  said  that  he  approved  of  it,  and  asked  if  I  would  not  give  him  a  copy 
of  it,  which  I  did.  Now,  it  is  all  wrong  to  misconstrue  me  and  put  me  before  my  super- 
intendents out  there  In  the  light  of  having  said  one  thing  one  day  and  whiffled 
around  and  said  another  thing  another  day.     It  destroys  all  organization. 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  had  not  finished  when  you  interrupted  me.  My  understanding 
when  Mr.  Powderly  left  was  that  1  was  to  remain  and  would  receive  your  letter ;  .ind 
then  if  the  order  was  sent  out  by  the  executive  board  for  the  mea  to  return  to  ^yorb, 
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that  the  order  and  letter  was  to  he  given  to  the  press.    If  the  order  was  not  sent  out 
then  the  letter  -was  to  be  returned  and  delivered  to  you. 

Mr.  Gould.  There  was  no  nnderstanding  like  that. 

Mr.  POWDERLY.  As  to  the  revocation  of  the  charter,  I  asked  the  question,  "Sup- 
pose I  did  do  that,  how  much  better  would  it  make  it  f  These  men  out  there  would 
understand  that  nobody  cared  for  them;"  and  Tasked  the  question,  "Will  it  not 
make  matters  worse."  Is  not  that  the  way  I  put  it? 

Mr.  Gouup.  Possibly  you  might.  I  understood  that  that  was  what  you  were  going 
to  do.  Mr.  Hopkins  followed  it  up  by  saying  that  a  year  ago,  when  this  matter  was 
arbitrated  by  the  governors,  and  when  they  found  that  we  were  in  the  wrong,  we 
stood  by  and  let  the' newspapers  say  that  we  had  eaten  humble  pie,  and  that  we  had 
been  defeated — Jay  Gould  was  defeated ;  and  now  he  says,  when  you  are  in  the  wrong 
and  when  you  acknowledge  that  you  are  in  the  wrong,  you  ought  to  take  the  conse- 
quences this  time — showing  exactly  the  view  we  took.    Am  I  not  right? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  And  Mr.  McDowell  said  th^se  men  were  rebels;  that  they  were  re- 
belling against  the  order. 

Mr.  PowDBRLT.  He  said  partly  in  rebellion. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  He  may  have  said  that,  but  that  is  the  idea  that  I  got.  Your  gen- 
eral order  that  you  issued  to  your  people  discountenanced  it. 

Mr.  PowDEELT.  I  didn't  admit  that  I  was  in  the  wrong  at  all. 

Mr.  HOPKENS.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  admit  that  you  were  either. 

Mr.  GoTXLD  (to  Mr.  Hopkins).  Shall  I  read  that  letter  [referring  to  a  letter  on  the 
desk]?      ■ 

Mr.  Hopkins.  It  shows  how  those  people  feel  in  regard  to  it.  There  is  no  use  of 
reading  the  name  that  is  signed  to  the  letter.    It  siuipiy  shows  the  way  they  feel. 

Mr.  Gould.  Suppose  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  This  is  a  letter  from  Otnaha,  speaking  of  the  condition  of  things  on 
the  Union  Pacific. 

Mr.  Hopkins  read  the  letter. 

"The  executive  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  the  Union  Pacific — their 
headquarters  being  at  Denver — went  down  to  Kansas  City  the  other  day  on  the  '  wai 
path.'  They  were  preparing  for  strike  everywhere.  They  got  back  to  Denver  on 
the  20th.  My  informant  writes  me  that  their  whole  temper  had  changed.  In  con- 
versation among  themselves  they  bitterly  denounced  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  as  being  '  without  organization,  discipline,  sense,  or  decency.'  They 
add  that  the  Kausas  City  and  Missouri  Pacific  strikes  were  '  without  valid  reason, 
in  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  order,  and  in  violation  of  all  known  rules  of  decency. 
Powderly,'  they  say,  '  was  right  in  going  home  ;  that  he  could  not  defend  the  action 
of  the  men  ;  that  their  going  out  was  a  violation,  of  the  laws  of  the  order;  that 
their  demands  were  outrageously  unjust ;  and  that  they  were  tyrannical  and  aggres- 
sive ;  their  whole  proceedings  were  in  reckless  disregard  of  the  rules  and  laws  of 
the  order,'  and  consequently,  '  the  strike  was  only  a  bull-headed  piece  of  folly,  ruin- 
ous to  the  men,  and  ruinous  to  the  order  under  which  they  were  pretending  to  act.'" 

Mr.  PoWDEKLY.  There  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  that  thing  from  beginning  to 
end.  Not  one  of  those  men  that  were  there  at  that  meeting  ever  had  tie  idea  that 
there  was  a  strike.  They  didn't  go  on  the  war-path,  nor  did  they  have'  blood  in  their 
eye. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  They  went  away  with  pretty  nearly  the  idea  that  you  expressed 
to  us. 

Mr.  PoWDEELY.  They  were'  of  the  idea  that  they  were  not  to  make  any  further 
trouble.    They  went  back  with  the  same  mind. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  This  is  a  simple  opinion  that  he  expresses  about  what  they  had  in 
their  minds  when  they  went  there.  That  is  in  quotation  marks  where  they  refer  to 
the  condition  of  things  on  our  road. 

Mr.  PowDBELY.  Tuose  things  come  second-handed  and  sometimes  get  devilishly 
twisted.  That  man  that  you  spoke  of  that  I  recognized  in  the  office,  speaking  of 
"G.M.  W." — oneof  those  reporters  spoke  of  that.  Hesaid,  "  are  these  your  initials?" 
I  said  "yes."    He  hitched  all  that  stuff  on  himself. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  don't  see  any  impropriety  if  I  address  you,  in  addressing  you  by  your 
title.  Everybody  knows  that  you  are  the  president  of  that  order.  I  think  you  are 
the  right  man  in  the  right  place:  that  is  what  I  think.  , 

Mr.  PowDBELY.  That  is  the  filling  in  of  the  reporter. 

Mr.  Gould.  But  exactly  what  I  did  say  I  thought  was  so  plain  that  it  was  not  mis- 
understood either  by  you  or  me.     Now  I  will  read  this: 

H.  M.  HoxiB,  General  Manager,  Saint  Loms: 

In  resuming  the  movement  of  trains  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  in  the  employment 
of  labor  in  the  several  departments  of  this  company,  you  will  give  preference  to  our  late 
employes,  whether  they  are  Knights  of  Labor  or  not,  except  that  you  will  not  employ 
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any  person  who  has  injured  the  company's  property  during  the  late  strike,  nor  will  we 
discharge  any  person  who  has  taken  service  with  the  company  during  the  late  strike. 
We  see  no  objection  to  arbitrating  any  differences  between  the  employfe  and  the  com- 
pany, past  or  future.  ^^^  ^^^ 

Mr.  PoWDEBLY.  WiU  you  explain  to  me  what  that  means,  then? 

Mr.  GOTTLD.  That  means  that  we  had  already  authorized  Mr.  Hoxie— put  this  mat- 
ter in  Mr.  Hoxie's  bands  fully;  that  a  question  of  arbitration,  which  is  a  matter  of  vast 
importance,  vast  detail  to  arrange— the  principle,  the  great  underlying  principle^that 
so  fer  as  the  board  was  concerned  here  we  saw  no  objection  to  that,  leaving  that  in  ad- 
dition to  Mr.  Hoxie,  adding  that  to  the  authority  he  already  had  over  this  subject,  in- 
creasing it  to  that  extent.     That  is  all  it  means,  and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  PowDEELT.  Is  Mr.  Hoxie  correctly  reported  when  he  says  he  won't  arbitrate? 

Mr.  Gould.  No,  sir.  Here  are  his  exact  words:  ' '  I  have  your  message  in  relation  to 
your  interview  vrith  Mr.  Powderly,  and  also  the  letter  of  instructions,  and  wiU  carry  out 
the  same  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

Mr.  PowDBKLY.  The  papers  teU  another  story. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  was  not  much  like  the  reply  that  came  back  after  you  telegraphed 
to  go  to  work. 

Mr.  PowDEELY.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  That  does  not  sound  much  like  the  result  of  your  message  to  the  peo- 
ple to  go  to  work. 

Mr.  Tdbneb.  The  report  is  that  Mr.  Hoxie  flatly  refused. 

Mi.  GrOiTLD.  There  has  got  to  be  one  head  to  a  railroad  corporation,  vrith  its  vast  rami- 
fications; and  there  has  got  to  be  order  and  discipline.  We  have  got  the  lives  of  the 
people  and  their  property  in  our  hands  and  we  are  responsible  for  their  safety.  We  have 
got  to  have  a  head.     You  recognize  that. 

Mr.  TlTENEE,  Certainly. 

Mr.  Gould.  There  has  got  to  be  organization. 

Mr.  TuBNEB.  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  reports  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Gould.  My  rule  has  always  been  that  if  a  man  performs  his  duty  by  the  com- 
pany, what  he  does  out  of  school  I  have  nothing  to  do  with.  If  he  is  an  Odd  Fellow,  or 
a  Mason,  or  a  Knight  of  Labor,  or  a  Brotherhood,  or  anything,  I  have  nothing  to  do  vrith 
that.  I  am  at  the  head  of  a  corporation  and  we  employ  laborers  to  perform  their  requi- 
site part  in  that  corporation;  and  I  don't  want  to  inquire  whether  a  man  belongs  to  one 
organization  or  anodier.  That  is  their  private  right,  and  I  don't  want  to  interfere  vrith 
it.  When  the  board  put  this  matter  into  Mr.  Hoxie's  hahds  he  became  the  par^  to  deal 
vrith.  And  on  the  question  of  arbitration,  as  a  principle,  I  don't  think  there  is  anybody 
that  will  go  farther  than  I  would.  I  think  it  is  a  subject  that  ought  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, to  protect  the  rights  of  both  the  corporation  and  the  employ^,  and  the  pnblic 
rights  whi(i  override  the  whole.  It  is  the  public  duty  of  the  corporation  and  every  in- 
dividual member  of  it — of  a  railroad  corporation — ^to  operate  the  road  for  public  use.  It 
is  the  duty  of  all  employ^  alike  in  that  respect,  from  the  president  down.  They  clothe 
themselves,  so  to  speak,  with  public  duties.  It  is  unlike  the  employes  of  a  manuiactar- 
ing  company  or  any  private  organization.  A  rallroid  is  a  public  thoroughfare,  a  public 
organization,  and  it  has  contract  duties  to  the  State  and  to  the  pnblic;  and  from  the 
president  down  to  the  lowest  employ^,  when  they  take  ^rvice  with  tlie  raUroad  they 
assume  their  share  of  those  pnblic  duties.  That  is  my  view;  and  any  law  or  act  that 
can  be  got  up  that  would  secure  to  yonr  people,  to  the  employes,  to  labor,  the  right  of 
arbitration  and  an  equal  right  to  the  employers  I  am  for.  It  wants  to  be  carefully  pre- 
pared, something  that  would  work  practical  results.  To  that  extent  I  think  we  are 
quite  agreed. 

Mr.  McDoWEIX.  Have  you  had  a  chance  to  re-read  the  bill  ?  [Referring  br  the  O'  NriU 
arbitration  bOl.] 

Mr.  Gould.  I  have  had  a  chance  to  read  the  bill,  and  I  got  a  telegnun  from  Judge 
Dillon  that  it  was  a  subject  of  very  great  importance,  and  that  he  should  like  to  have  it 
carefully  considered. 

Mr.  McDowell.  You  showed  that,  I  think,  yesterday,  and  he  was  to  be  here  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes.  Now,  I  am  prepared  to  say,  and  I  understood  Mr.  Powderly  to  ap- 
prove of  that  tel^iam  to  Mr.  Hoxie.  Mr.  Hoxie  is  proceeding  to  cany  that  ont  and  will 
proceed — I  shall  not  change  it— to  carry  it  out  in  good  feith;  and  I  have  not  heard  a 
word  fromhim  beyond  that  [pointingtothe  dispatch  on  thedesk],  and  he  says:  "Ihave 
received  jour  message  of  instmetions,  and  I  will  proceed  to  carry  ibe  same  out  to  the  hes^ 
ofmyabUily." 
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Mr.  PowDEELY.  Well,  you  say  you  are  willing  to  arbitrate.  Mr.  Hoxie  is  reported 
in  the  papers  as  not  being  -willing  to  arbitrate,  and  won't — most  emphatically  says  he 
won't;  and  be  says  to  you  that  he  will.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  get  to  talk  the  matter 
over  at  all. 

Mr.  GrOtTLD.  He  has  not  said  so. 

Mr.  PowDEELY.  If  he  has  said  that  he  will  how  can  we  reach  him;  how  can  we  get 
to  him;  and  what  can  we  do  to  stop  this  thing  right  now?  It  won't  do  to  say  I  am 
willing  to  arbitrate  if  I  don't  arbitrate.  If  Mr.  Hoxie  says  he  won't  arbitrate  after  you 
say  yon  are  willing,  what  can  we  do? 

Mr.  Gould.  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Mr.  Hoxie,  excepting  he  says  he  has  received 
that  telegram  and  he  is  proceeding  to  carry  it  out  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  I  have  noth- 
ing farther.  He  has  given  me  no  views  on  the  question  of  arbitration.  Everyljody 
knows  my  views,  that  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  it.  In  all  our  railroad  meetings 
I  have  always  advocated  arbitration;  in  all  our  Southwestern  road,  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  We  did  arbitrate  this  very  thing. 

Mr.  Gould.  This  very  question  was  arbitrated  a  year  ago,  and  the  governors  decided 
against  us.  It  was  arbitrated  here  since  this  strike,  and  the  governors  found  for  us.  So 
that  it  is  no  new  principle.  Let  us  get  the  report  of  the  governors.  It  would  bear  right 
on  this  question,  because  it  shows  that  this  question  had  been  arbitrated — the  question 
of  this  strike. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Who  selected  the  arbitrators,  Mr.  Gould? 

Mr.  Gould.  They  were  selected  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  a  year  ago,  and  by  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  officers,  I  think. 

Mr.  Bailey.  In  this  last  case? 

Mr.  Gould.  I  think  they  were  called  in  by  the  Knights  themselves. 

Mr.  SoMEEViLLE.  It  was  the  same  committee? 

Mr.  Gould.  The  same  committee. 

Mr.  Someeville.  The  same  committee  that  has  passed  on  the  other? 

Mr.  Gould.  I  believe  that  your  organization  would  stand  much  stronger  if  when  you 
are  wrong,  when  any  part  of  your  organization  is  wrong,  you  would  just  frankly  tell 
them  so.     That  is  the  way  to  hold  discipline. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  don't  think  we  have  ever  failed  in  telling  them  so,  if  it  is  proved  to  us 
that  they  were  wrong.  Let  us  arbitrate  this  question  to  see  whether  they  are  wrong  or 
not. 

Mr.  Gould.  This  strike  was  made  because  the  receivers  of  the  Texas  Pacific  discharged 
a  man.  There  never  was  a  complaint  or  any  pretext  that  we  had  done  anything;  on  the 
contrary,  they  said  we  had  not;  they  had  no  cause  against  us. 

Mr.  McDowell.  The  practical  question  right  here  seems  to  be  Mr.  Gould  expresses 
himself  in  the  strongest  way  as  a  believer  in  and  in  favor  of  arbitration.  Mr.  Powderly 
asks  arbitration,  and  all  agree  to  arbitration.  Now,  to  Bave  arbitration..  If  Mr.  Hoxie 
is  put  out  there,  nominated,  and  these  gentlemen  are  to  go  there  and  close  it  up — I  say 
the  all-important  thing  seems  to  be  that  they  are  ordered  to  go  to  work,  and  the  men  are 
to  go  to  work,  and  all  these  questions  settled  by  arbitration,  if  there  are  any,  afterwards, 
after  they  are  at  work — and  to  have  that  done.  If  this  law  only  was  a  law,  you  would 
have  it  legal  under  the  law.     Mr.  Powderly  is  a  very  sick  man,  and  he  wants  to  go  away. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  say  on  that  subject  that  I  am  in  favor  of  arbitration  as  a  principle  of 
settlement  of  wrongs  or  claims  between  individuals.  It  is  really  what  the  law  provides. 
Our  law  here  provides  a  short  method  of  arbitration  for  differences.  It  isn't  anjfthing  new. 
Itisashort  way  of  getting  at  a  result,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  that  as  a  principle;  and  I  told 
Mr.  Hoxie,  yrho  is  the  great  head  of  this  corporation,  who  has  this  whole  subject  under 
his  control,  that,  so  fer  as  the  board  of  directors  are  concerned  here,  they  see  no  objec- 
tion to  arbitration  between  the  employes  and  the  company.  Now  this  arbitration,  as  I 
understand  it,  should  be  between  an  individual  and  the  company.  We  have  got  fifteen 
thousand  employ^,  and  what  I  said  here  applied  to  every  one  of  those  fifteen  thousand 
employ^.  That  if  they  have  any  difference  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  company,  that 
individual,  be  he  one  or  a  hundred,  so  far  as  the  board  are  concerned,  we  are  ready  to 
arbitrate  tljose  differences  with  those  men. 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  don't  see  that  you  differ  in  any  way  in  that,  whether  the  arbitra- 
tion is  between  theemployfe  and  the  railroad  or  between  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the 
railroad;  do  you,  Mr.  Powderly? 

Mr.  POWDEELY.   No. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Only  in  the  method  of  the  appointment  of  arbitrators. 

Mr.  Gould.  This  very  bill  provides  for  individual  arbitration.  The  individual  can- 
not merge  his  rights.  His  rights  are  as  an  individual.  He  cannot  merge  them.  It  has 
got  to  he  passed  on  as  an  individual. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  You  ought  to  recollect,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  a  very  important  thing 
I  think  that  the  very  moment  there  was  a  shadow  even  of  a  difficulty  th^  Cftme  v,]}  be- 
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tween  the  Knights  of  Lahor,  that  -we  supposed  were  our  Mends,  and  this  railroad  com- 
pany, that  instant  a  telegram  was  sent  from  here  saying  "we  are  told  by  the  employes 
that  they  have  no  grievance,  are  striking  not  on  account  of  a  grievance  of  their  own, 
but  by  an  order  issued  by  an  organization  saying  '  You  must  strike  whether  you  want 
to  or  not.'  And  we  said,  'Now,  if  there  is  any  grievance,  come  and  talk  it  over  and 
see  if  you  can't  fix  it  up.'  A  few  days  after  that  we  got  an  answer  to  that  message; 
and  three  weeks  after  that,  after  our  men  had  been,  two  or  three  of  them,  injured,  at- 
tempted to  kill  them  and  injured  them  very  badly;  our  bridges  have  been  burned,  our 
cars  have  been  smashed  up,  our  locomotives  destroyed,  and  our  business  pretty  much 
ruined,  then  Mr.  Powderly  comes  on  here  and  says,  '  I  would  like  to  arbitrate. " ' 

Mr.  Bailey.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  is  any  use  for  us  to  be  hair-splitting  and  cross- 
firing.  We  have  made  our  nominations.  I  think  the  next  thing  to  do  is  to  say,  "Are 
you  willing  to  make  yours,  or  does  it  end  right  here?  "  We  have  told  what  we  have 
done  and  what  we  are  willing  to  do.  We  want  to  settle;  we  want  to  have  everything 
done  for  the  protection  o%the  company's  property  and  the  protection  of  our  people. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Gould,  you  were  going  to  read  that. 

Mr.  Gould.  Let  him  read  first  the  report  of  the  governors. 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  don't  think  I  would.    Every  one  here  has  seen  it. 

Mr.  Gould.  Mr.  Powderly  said  he  hadn't,  Sunday. 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  took  the  paper  down  there  and  he  had  it  before  him. 

Mr.  Gould.  It  seems  to  me  an  important  matter  to  show  that  those  men  have  been 
over  this  and  what  their  verdict  is. 

Mr.  McDowell.  It  is  settled. 

Mr.  Gould.  Let  us  see  what  they  say. 

Mr.  George  J.  Gould.  This  is  the  letter  of  Governor  Marmadnke  and  Governor 
Martin  (reading):  "After  careful  investigation  we  are  unable  to  find  wherein  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railway  Company  has  violated  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  agreement 
made  on  the  15th  of  March,  1885,  touching  its  employ^  in  our  respective  States.  No 
complaint  has  ever  been  made  to  the  governor  of  Missouri  based  on  an  allied  violation 
of  such  s^eement,  and  but  one  has  ever  been  made  to  the  governor  of  Kansas,  and  that, 
on  investigation,  proved  to  be  without  foundation  and  was  withdrawn  by  the  party  mak- 
ing it.  We  are  theretbre  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  strike  of  March  6, 1886,  could 
not  have  been,  and  was  not,  based  on  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  March 
15,  1885,  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  in  its  dealings  with  its  employes  in 
Missouri  and  Kansas.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company 
may  justly  claim  that  the  strike  of  March  6,  1886,  relieves  it  of  the  obligations  it  as- 
sumed in  the  circular  of  March  1 5,  1835,  but  nevertheless,  anxious  that  amicable  rela- 
tions be  restored  between  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  its  employes,  and 
especially  that  the  far  mdre  important  interests  involved  in  the  mighty  commerce  of  the 
States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  should  not  sufier,  and  that  the  great  highways  of  bnsi- 
jiess  and  tra^l  shonld  be  at  once  reopened  to  the  public,  we  would  respectively  and 
earnestly  sugge.st  and  recommend  that  the  agreement  embodied  in  the  circular  of  March 
15,  1885,  be  restored  in  letter  and  spirit,  and  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany re-employ  in  its  service  all  of  its  old  employes,  without  prejudice  to  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  late  strike,  so  for  as  the  business  of  the  company  will  justify  their  re-em- 
ployment. We  make  these  suggestions  and  recommendations  in  the  interest,  as  we 
believe,  alike  of  the  company  and  its  employes,  and  more  especially  the  greater  interests 
of  the  commerce  and  people  of  the  two  States. ' ' 

Mr.  Gould.  Now,  that  is  the  report  of  the  two  governors. 

Mr.  Geobge  J.  Gould.  To  which  Mr.  Hoxie  replied  that  he  would  do  it,  excepting 
alone  people  who  had  violated  the  law  of  the  State;  and  that  we  would  not  discharge 
men  whom  we  had  employed  since  the  strike. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  understand  you  to  say  on  Sunday,  Mr.  Powderly,  that  as  fast  as  we 
furnished  you  the  names  of  those  that  had  injured  our  property,  that  you  would  see  , 
that  they  were  expelled. 

Mr.  PowDEaii.Y.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Gould.  I  understood  you  on  Sunday  to  say  that  as  fast  as  we  furnished  you  the 
names  of  those  members  who  had  injured  our  property,  that  you  would  see  that  they 
were  expelled. 

Mr.  PowDEBLT.  I  said  that  our  organization  always  did;  when  a  man  violated  the 
law  or  committed  an  act  of  violence,  if  they  were  found  guilty  of  any  conduct  that  was 
not  proper,  we  should  proceed  against  them.  And  I  say  now  if  men  have  been  guilty 
of  destroyingproperty,  burning  bridges,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  just  as  soon  as  we  are 
satisfied  that  they  did  it,  just  so  soon  will  we  put  them  out  of  the  organization.  We 
cannot  pardon  anybody  that  does  anything  of  that  kind;  we  never  have.  We  have  put 
ourselves  on  record  in  Saint  Louis.  We  took  the  charter  away  from  an  entire  assembly 
l^ecause  of  tlieir  act?, ' 
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Mr.  Hayes.  Suppose  we  select  a,  committee  from  the  employes  out  there;  will  you 
notify  Mr.  Hoxie  to  meet  them  and  arbitrate  the  matter? 

Mr.  PowDKKLY.  In  other  words,  if  our  committee  of  the  board  will  go  out  there  will 
Mr.  Hoxie  grant  us  an  arbitration  ? 

Mr.  GOTILD.  Well,  that  I  don't  know,  Mr.  Powderly;  I  will  submit  any  matter  to 
him.  He  has  got  the  full  control  of  this,  as  I  wrote  you.  It  is  all  in  his  hands.  And 
in  addition,  the  question  of  arbitration,  is  in  his  hands,  so  that  he  has  the  whole  thing. 
Now  I  have  no  objection  to  ask  Mr.  Hoxie  any  point  that  you  want  me  to. 

Mr.  McDowELi/.  You  are  in  telegraphic  communication  with  him  right  here,  aren't 
you? 

Mr.  Gould.  The  wires  are  down  to-day.  There  is  a  tremendous  storm.  We  have 
heard  nothing  from  the  West  to-day  yet.  [To  Mr.  George  J.  Gould.]  How  are  the 
wires? 

Mr.  Geobgb  J.  Gould.  The  wires  are  in  trouble  between  here  and  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Gould.  There  is  a  terrible  storm  raging  between  here  and  the  West,  but  I  can 
ask  him  to  do  It  dtiring  the  day,  and  I  can  get  his  views  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Well,  the  matter  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hoxie  it  is  placed,  of 
course,  in  his  hands  by  the  consent  bf  the  directors  here.  Could  not  the  directors  say 
to  Mr.  Hoxie  to  meet  the  board  out  there,  or  meet  the  committee,  in  order  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  settlement ?    Couldn't  he  obey  that  ? 

Mr.  Gould.  That  action  of  the  board  was  taken  while  I  was  away.  I  had  an  under- 
standing with  Mr.  Powderly  last  August  that  if  there  was  any  question  came  up  of  dif- 
ference, that  there  shoidd  be  no  strike;  that  Mr.  Powderly  would  come  right  to  me,  and 
we  wonl4  talk  it  down  and  adjust  it;  and  Mr.  Hopkins  undertook  to  carry  out  that  un- 
derstanding when  this  strike  broke  out.  That  was  the  result  of  his  correspondence  with 
you? 

Mr.  PowDEELY.  That  is  a  matter  that  I  am  not  clear  upon.  Now  you  gentlemen 
were  present.  Can  you  remember  about  an  agreement?  I  don't  understand  it  thor- 
oughly. 

Mr.  Geoegk  J.  Gould.  Mr.  Hoxie  has  always  said  that  he  was  willing  to  meet  a 
committee  of  our  employds.     He  said  that  while  you  were  away. 

Mr.  Gould.  I  didn't  know  about  that.  I  have  been  away  and  I  have  not  paid  any 
attention  to  this  thing.  I  did  not  even  know  that  the  governors  had  arbitrated  the 
matter  until  Sunday.  I  happened  to  take  it  up  just  before  you  came  in,  and  read  it.  .  I 
didn't  know  that  they  had  passed  on  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Hayes.  You  are  aware  that  Mr.  Hoxie  refused  to  meet  our  chief  under  his  title. 

Mr.  PowDEELY.  He  refused  to  meet  me  as  a  citizen.  He  refused  to  meet  his  own 
employ^. 

Mr.  Hopkins.  He  did? 

Mr.  PoWDEKLY.  He  does.  He  told  me  emphatically  that  they  went  to  see  him  and 
he  refused  admittance.  I  think  yea  will  have  to  investigate  Mr.  Hoxie,  I  would  ad- 
vise it.     I  think  you  will  find  that  iti will  do  you  good. 

Mr.  SoMEEViLLE.  Haven't  you  got  Mr.  Hoxie's  assertion? 

Mr.  Powderly.  Mr.  Ho^je  may-  say  that.  A  man  who  gets  up  on  a  pole  and  then 
greases  it  all  the  way  down  after  him,  and  then  invites  you  up — how  are  you  to  get  up? 

Mr.  SoMEEVlLLB.  You  are  doing  now  what  you  said  a  few  moments  ago  should  not 
be  done — ^taJdng  newspaper  talk.  Mr.  Hoxie  has  not  said  that  to  you  or  to  anybody 
,else. . 

Mr.  Hayes.  But  the  men  who  were  there 

Mr.  SoMEEViLLE.  But  youT  are  taking  men's  talk.  Yon  get  it  through  the  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  PowDEELY.  They  were  out  there. 

Mr.  Gould.  Do  you  say  that  Mr.  Hoxie  has  refused  to  see  a  committee  of  our  men  ? 

Mr.  PowDEELY.  That  is  what  they  claim. 

Mr.  Gould  (to  George  J.  Gould).  Just  make  a  dispatch  and  ask  him  that  question. 

Mr.  McDowell.  As  I  understand  it,  the  men  have  confidence  in  the  agreement  to 
arbitrate,  or  any  agreement  to  arbitrate  made  here.  They  have  not  confidence  in  an 
agreement — not  an  agreement  to  arbitrate,  but  an  approval  of  arbitration  as  a  general 
principle,  referred  to  Mr.  Hoxie  there. 

Mr.  POWDEELY.  There  is  a  misunderstanding  in  some  places,  all  around. 

Mr.  Geoege  J.  Gould.  We  have  no  Saint  Louis  wire,  sir. 

Mr.  SOMEEVILLE.  They  may  be  able  to  get  it  off  in  a  roundabout  way. 

Mr.  PowDEELY.  Is  there  a  storm  ? 

Mr.  SOMEEVILLE.  Yes;  wires  are  working  badly.  ' 

Mr.  Geoeqb  J.  Gould.  The  trouble  is  between  here  and  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Gould  (to  Mr.  George  J.  Gould).  Cam  you  whistle  upstairs  and  see  if  Judge 
Dillon  is  back  to-day  ? 
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Mr.  Geoege  J.  Gould.  Yes;  do  you  want  him  down,  if  he  is? 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes.  Now,  another  thing;  the  question  of  arbitration — two  parties  to  an 
arbitration.  If  we  are  going  to  ar  bitrate  we  should  know  from  the  men  whether  they 
wanted  arbitratrion  and  whether  they  would  submit  to  arbitration  and  abide  by  arbi- 
tration. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Prom  your  employes? 

Mr.  Gould.  There  wiU  have  to  be  an  agreement  by_  the  company  and  by  each  em- 
ployd. 

Mr.  Geoege  J.  Gould  (returning  from  the  other  room).  Mr.  Dillon  is  in  Boston  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Gould  (continuing).  Otherwise  it  would  be  of  no  binding  effect. 

Mr.  Hayes.  We  say  the  employes  will  arbitrate  and  are  willing  to  give  an  £^reement 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Gould.  Can  you  present  evidence  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Hayes.  We  can  stasd  upon  public  opinion  in  regard  to  that  point.'  If  the  em- 
ployfe  don't  abide  by  it,  then  the  organization  is  not  worth  anything." 

Mr.  Gould.  You  could  not  bind  any  man  unless  he  agreed  to  be  bound. 

Mr.  Hayes.  No;  we  can't  say  to  a  man,  "Youmust  stay  to  work  whether  you  like  it 
or  not." 

Mr:  Gould.  As  I  undersl^nd  the  law,  in  an  arbitration  the  parties  to  be  affected  by 
it  shall  execute  an  instrument  under  seal  obligating  themselves  to  submit  questions  to 
arbitration  and  to  abide  by  the  result. 

Mr.  Hayes.  We  are  prepared  to  stand  upon  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Gould.  Have  yon  got  any  instrument  signed  by  any  individuids  that  they  want 
arbitration  ? 

Mr.  Hayes.  We  will  sign  all  the  instmmeiitB. 

Mr.  SOMEBVILLE.  WUl  they  be  bound  by  it? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SoMEEViLLE.  They  didn't  seem  to  be  bound  by  the  decisions  in  the  last  case. 

Mr.  Hayes.  The  people  in  the  Southwest  are  ready  at  this  moment  to  obey  whatever 
command  we  say,  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  McDowell.  There  is  only  newspaper  talk  of  rebellion. 

Mr.  SoMEEViLLE.  They  did  not  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitrating  committee 
in  the  second  instance.  It  was  in  their  fevor  in  the  first,  and  the  second  was  against 
them  and  they  didn't  abide  by  it.  The  understanding  and  belief  was  that  they  would 
abide  by  the  decision  of  those  governors  in  both  cases.  They  accepted  the  first,  -which 
was  for  their  benefit;  they  would  not  abide  by  the  second.  Is  there  any  guarantee  that 
they  will  abide  by  the  decision  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  The  best  guarantee  in  the  world  is  that  they  go  right  straight  to 
work. 

Mr.  Somebvtlle.  But  that  is  not  it.     WiU  they  abide  by  the  decision? 

Mr.  Hayes.  This  comes  this  morning :  That  Mr.  Irons  has  returned  from  wherever 
he  was  do  wn  along  the  road  to  Saint  Louis,  and  awaits  further  orders.  ' '  I  have  returned 
to  Saint  Louis.  Please  keep  me  posted.  Martin  Irons."  He  is  ready  to  obey  any  com- 
mand issued  by  this  Board. 

Mr.  Gould.  In  addition,  Mr.  Hopkins,  you  ask  Mr.  Hoxie— -refer  him  to  the  portion 
of  my  message  to  him  yesterday  in  which  I  say,  "  We  see  no  objection  to  arbitrating  any 
differences,  past  or  future,  between  the  employ^  and  the  company."  Ask  him,  "Do 
yousee  any  ol^ection  to  that?  If  not,  are  youpreparedto  carry  out  that  part  of  it  also? 
Ask  him  that  question.  Just  let  them  see  the  dispateh  after  you  get  it  up.  And  ask 
him  further  if  he  is  willing  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  men  for  the  purpose  of  airanging 
such  an  arbitration." 

Mr.  SoMEEViLLB.  Considering. 

Mr.  Gould.  Considering  arbitration.     Just  see  what  he  says  about  it. 

Mr.  HAYis.  To  meet  the  men  for  the  purpose  of  considering  arbitration  or  for  the 
purpose  of  arbitrating. 

Mr.  SOMEEVILLE.  Considering  whether  arbitration  can  be  resorted  to.  They  may  not 
want  arbitration. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  can't  see  any  sense  in  that. 

Mr  SOMEEVILLE.  You  have  recited  here  that  Mr.  Hoxie  is  not  wiUing  to  meet  them. 
Now  he  (Mr.  Gould)  is  asking  whether  he  is  willing  to  meet  them  or  not. 

Mr.  B^EY.  If  he  is,  why  don't  you  say,  "  Yes  "  plain,  and  name  who  the  arbitrators 
are  to  be? 

Mr.  SOMEEVILLE.  Yon  have  asserted  that  he  is  not  wiUing.  Now,  we  ask  him  whether 
he  IS  wiUmg  to  meet  them  and  consider  this  question  of  arbitration.  They  have  got  to 
meet  before  they  can  decide  upon  arbitration,  haven't  they  ? 

Mr.  Bailey.  We  are  willing  to  name  our  arbitratois. 
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Mr.  SoMERTiLLE.  But  whether  he  is  -willing  to  me6t  a  committee  of  the  employes  to 
consider  the  question  of  arbitration  and  then  appoint  the  arbitrators. 

Mr.  McDowell.  When  the  president  and  board  say  to  him  that  they  approve  arhj- 
tration,  I  can't  understand  that  he  should  then  sit  down  to  consider 

Mr.  SoMEETiLLE.  You  have  said  that  he  is  not  willing  to  arbitrate;  your  people  have 
told  you  so.  Now  we  ask  him  whether  he  is  or  not — whether  he  is  willing  to  meet  the 
committee  and  take  up  and  consider  the  subject. 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  think  Mr.  Gould's  message,  as  he  made  it  before  that  last  addition, 
is  a  satisfactory  message,  and  would  bring  a  satisfeetory  answer.  The  addition  at  the 
end  spoUs  it  all. 

Mr.  SoMEEVlLLE.  Mr.  Hoxie  may  have  put  himself  on  record,  as  po  the  conditions 
under  which  he  would  arbitrate. 

Mr.  PowDEELY.  If  these  men  have  told  me  a  deliberate  &lsehood  I  want  to  find  it 
out. 

Mr.  Gould  (to  Mr.  George  J.  Gould).  George,  before  that  message  goes  I  wish  you 
would  have  it  brought  in  here  and  let  us  see  whether  it  is  right. 

Mr.  SouEBVlLLE.  I  think  I  have  seen  some  place  where  Mr.  Hoxie  has  asserted  that 
he  would  arbitrate  under  certain  conditions.  I  don't  remember  what  they  were  ex- 
actly. I  thought  I  had  them  here  some  place.  Those  conditions  may  have  been  that 
the  men  should  go  back  to  work;  and  put  the  qaestion  right  where  it  was  before,  under 
the  old  agreement.  They — the  company — were  quite  ready  to  arbitrate  before  the  men 
went  out. 

Mr.  Bailby.     The  old  tribunal  may  not  be  satisfactory. 

"Mr.  SoMEEVLLLE.  Then  appoint  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Bailey.  If  the  conditions  are  that  he  will  arbitrate  under  that  old  tribunal  and 
under  that  only 

Mr.  Somebville.  I  think  his  conditions,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  were  that  the  men 
should  go  back  to  work. 

Mr.  PowDEELY.  They  are  very  much  aggrieved  about  something  that  took  place  on 
the  part  of  Governor  Marmaduke.  They  found  the  governor  was  drunk,  and  they  got 
entirely  disgusted  with  him.  Governor  Martin,  they  said,  was  very  fair..  In  one  case 
it  was  charged  that  there  was  violation  of  a  contract,  and  he  immediately  investigated  it 
and  discovered  that  it  was  without  foundation. 

Mr.  Gould.  Mr.  Hoxie  says  (reading):  "I  decline  to  meet  men  who  are  out.  I  have 
not  declined  to  meet  employls, — H.  M.  Hoxie." 

Mr.  Hayes.  He  declines  to  meet  the  strikers,  ia  other  words,  but  will  meet  the  men 
who  take  their  places. 

Mr.  Somebville.  No;  there  are  lots  of  men  that  belong  to  your  order  who  did  not 
go  out. 

Mr.  Hayis.  That  is  the  only  sense  of  the  message.  That  is  not  just  to  our  men  and 
not  just  to  anybody  connected  with  this  company. 

Mr.  Somebville.  He  said  in  the  start  that  the  men  should  go  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Gould.  They  have  got  an  opportunity  to  be  employed  if  they  want.  Here  is  a 
notice  that  gives  them  a  chance  to  go  to  work.  The  moment  they  go  to  work  they  are 
employ^. 

Mr.  Hayes.  The  moment  we  say  to  those  men, "  Go  to  work, ' '  they  will  go  to  work. 
Can  we  guarantee  anybody  that  Mr.  Hoxie  will  meet  a  committee  of  your  road  anij  arbi- 
trate this  matter? 

Mr.  Gould.  We  asked  him  the  other  question,  and  here  is  his  reply.  The  other 
message  that  he  is  going  to  send  asks  him  that  question. 

Mr.  Somebville.  Wait  a  few  minutes  and  get  the  thing  perfectly  straight.  Now  let 
us  get  the  message  that  was  sent  to  which  this  was  a  reply  and  then  we  will  follow  it 
up.     Let  us  see  if  we  all  understand  it  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Hayes.  We  want  to  go  out  all  right  this  time. 

Mr.  Somebville.  We  want  to  understand  it  all  right.. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  think  Mr.  Hoxie  means  that  he  vnll  meet  each  individual. 

Mr.  Somebville.  We  will  see  what  he  means. 

Mr.  McDowell.  By  telegraphic  correspondence  you  can  soon  find  out. 

Mr.  Somebville.  I  think  that  you  will  find  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  meet  a  com- 
mittee of  the  employes  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  to  consider  the  subject  of  arbitration. 
I  think,  he  said  from  the  start  that  before  the  question  was  considered  these  men  that  are 
out  should  go  back. 

Mr.  Gould.  Mr.  Powderly,  it  seems  to  me  now — I  throw  this  out — whether  the  true 
solution  of  the  whole  thing  would  not  be  for  either  you  yourself  or  some  lawyer  who  is 
familiar  with  it  to  sit  down  with' Judge  Dillon  and  take  this  question  of  this  bill  and 
get  something  that  both  approveand  put  it  through  and  let  it  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  McDowell.  And  in  the  meantime,  while  it  is  waiting,  arbitrate  on  the  basis  of  it. 
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Mr.  Gould.  And  in  tte  meantimo,  if  ^c  nsrccupou  Ihjs  bill,  that  becomes,  j  rule  to 
be  a;dopted,  and  everybody  should  bouorably  accept  something  that  was  for  tip  tnture— 
that  was  new. 
Mr.  HtAYES.  That  suggestion  is  very  good;  I  rather  approve  of  th3,t.  _.  ,    , 

jifr.  Gould.  Judge  Dillon  sent  me  a  dispatch  yesterday  on  that.subject.  He  ha4seen 
the  papers.    He  says:  Boston,  Mass. 

J4Y  GpULD,  195  Broadwan,  New  York: 

Congratulate  you  on  the  end  attained.  If  you  contemplate  signing  any  paper  com- 
mitting your  company  to  arbitration  or  ^  permanent  principle  or  rule  of  conduct,  1  hope 
it  will  not  be-done  until  I  can  see  it.  ^^^^  p  DILLON: 

*  [To  Mr.  George  Gould.]   What  does  he  say? 
Mr.  George  J.  Gould.  He  is  in  Boston  still.     He  is  not  here. 
Mr.  Gould.  Is  General  Swayne  here? 

Mr.  George  J.  Gould.  Yes;  General  Swayne  is  here.  ,    ,       , 

Mr.  Gould.  Ask  him  to  step  down  here  a  moment.  •  This  is  the  dispatch  that  has 
been  prepared: 

"H.  M.  Hoxie: 

"Mr.  Powderly  is  here.  He  said  that  he  was  informed  while  in  the  West  by  some  of 
our  men  that  you  had  declined  to  meet  a  committee  appointed  by  them,  of  their  own 
number,  to  discuss  differences.     Is  this  so  ?     Reply  quickly. 

"A.  L.  HOPKINS." 

Also  the  following: 

"Referring  to  Mr.  Gould's  message  to  yon  of  yesterday,  a  co^y  of  which  was  con- 
tained, in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Powderly,  he  says:  '  We  see  no  objection  to  arbitrating  any 
differences,  past  or  present,  between  the  employes  and  the  company. '  Do  you  agree  with 
this  prjopositipn,  and  are  you  willing  to  open  such  an  arbitration  ? 

^^  '  "A.  L.  HOPKINS." 

Mr.  McDowell.  The  first  one  we  have  an  answer  to  and  have  not  to  the  second? 

Mr.  Gould.  No;  we  have  not  to  eitherone.  I  thought  I  would  read  this  to  you  now, 
and  we  will  see  what  reply,  we  get. 

Mr.  Someeville  (looking  at  the  pro'posed  message).  To  make  that  clear  I  wojild  say, 
"In  which  he  says,"  because  it  did  not  sopijd  very  cle^.tp  me  whenryou  read, it. 

Mr.  Gould.  You  might  say  further,  that  our  board  here  think  that  a  very  wise,  and 
proper  solution.     I  would  add  that. 

Mr.  Someeville.  "A  wise  and  proper  thing  to  do," 

Mr.  Gould.  Yes. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Powderly,  the  pointof  difference,  if  it  is  a  difference,  I  don't 
know  that  it  is — you  are  driftiug  in,  this  discussion,  to  an  arbitration  between  the  em- 
ployes and  the  railroad;  and  your  communications  have  been  as  to  arbitration  between 
your  organization  and  the  road. 

Mr.  Powderly.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gould.  Now  we  are  committed,  you  know — we  are  on  record  in  reg^d  to  that — 
Mr.  Hoxie  is,  and  I  can't  take,  these  matters  out  of  his  hands;  but  it  seems  to  me  if  you 
could  agree  with  General  Swayne — he  being  here  I  will  put  it  in  his  hands;  I  will  let 
General  Swayne  sit  right  down  with  you  or  with  your  committee  and  see  if  you  cannot 
prepare  a  bill,  and  if  you  can  prepare  a  bill  that  we  approve  of  and  you,  I  am  ready,  to 
so  state,  and  that  will  become  a  law  ibr  the  future,  even  whether  it  passes  or  not. 

(General  Swayne  here  enters  the  room  and  is  introduced  to  the  comniittee. ) 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Gould  is  referring  the  approval  ol  tho  bill  lielbre  the  Labor  Com- 
mittee of  Congress,  which  was  to  be  reported  yesterday,  favorabl.y  to  them,  to  these  gen- 
tlemen and  yourself,  'to  see  if  there  is  a  basis  on  which  they  could  agree. 

Mr.  Swayne.  Is  this  the  bill  [taking  the  bill]  ? 

Mr.  McDowell.  I  suppose  that  is  the  bill. 

(At  this  point  the  respective  parties  retired  for  consultation  and  shortly  after  returned.) 

Mr.  McDowell  (to,  Mr.  Gould).  If  you  will  give  General  Swayne  instructions  so 
that  we  may  sit  right  down  with  him. 

Mr.  Gould.  What  I  suggested  was  whether  you  could  not  sit  down  and  get  up  just 
such  a  bill  as  we  would  approve.  Suppose  you  have  an  interview  with  him  and  go  over 
it  yourself,  and  take  Mr  Hopkins  with  you,  lor  he  knows  the  point.  Go  over  that  sec- 
tion by  section,  and  then  I  will  take  it  up  with  you,  General  Swayne,  afterward.  In 
reading  over  this  bill  it  struck  me  that  the  bill  should  state  just  exactly  vyhat  the  gov- 
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ernor  says  in  his.  message,  that  all  employ 6s  from  the  presideilt  down,  in  assuming  em- 
ployment in  the  railroad  company,  clothe  themselves  with  the  public  duties  appertain- 
ing to  the  operation  of  a  railroad  as  a  whole. 

(After  retiring  for  consultation  the  parties  again  met  and  Mr.  Hopkins  read  the  tele- 
gram sent  to  Mr.  Hoxie  and  his  reply,  as  follows.) 

Mr.  Hopkins.  This  is  the  dispatch  to  Mr.  Hoxie: 

"H.  M.  Hoxie: 

"Eeferring  to  Mr.  Gtould's  message  to  you  of  yesterday,  a  copy  of  which  was  con- 
tained in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Powderly,  in  which  he  says,  '  Wq  see  no  objection  to  arbitrat- 
ing any  differences,  past  or  present,  between  the  employes  and  the  company. '  Do  you 
agree,  with  this  proposition  and  are  you  willing  to  open  such  an  arbitration?  Our  board 
think  this  would  be  a  wise  and  proper  thing  to  do. " 

The  reply  is  as  follows: 

"A.  L.  HoPKilTS: 

"My  view  is  that  the  company  should  at  all  times  promptly  and  fairly  hear  all  com- 
plaints of  its  employes,  either  by  hearing  the  employes  theinselves  or  a  committee  of 
their  number,  aU  of  whom  are  of  the  same  class  as  those  complaining  affected-  by  the 
alleged  grievance.  If  the  matter  of  difference  between  the  "company  and  its  employes 
«r  any  portion  of  them  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  susceptible  of  an  arbitration 
which  can  be  made  legally  binding  upon  both  parties,  I  see  no  objection  to  arbitration 
in  such  a  case.-' 

Mr.  McDowell.  There  were  two  messages — or  was  the  other  one  answered  ? 

Mr.  GoTTLD.  The  other  one,  I  had  the  answer  here  somewhere;  I  don't  see  it  here. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Gould,  will  you  just  read  that  again,  please? 

Mr.  Hopkins.  Shall  I  read  both  messages  or  only  one? 

Mr.  SWAYSTB.  Eead  them  both. 

Mr.  Hopkins  (reading).  "Eeferring  to  Mr.  Gould's  message  to  you  of  yesterday,  a 
copy  of  which  was  contained  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Powderly,  in  which  he  sayS:  '"We  see 
no  objection  to  arbitrating  any  differences,  past  or  present,  between  the  employes  and 
the  company.'  Do  you  agree  with  this  proposition,  and  are  you  willing  to  open  such 
an  arbitration?    Our  board  think  this  would  be  a  vrise  and  proper  thing  to  do." 

And  the  reply  to  that  is: 

"My  view  is  that  the  company  should  at  all  times  promptly  and  fairly  hear  all  com- 
plaints of  its  employes,  either  by  hearing  the  employes  themselves  or  a  committee  of 
their  number,  all  of  whom  are  of  the  same  class  as  those  complaining  affected  by  the 
alleged  grievance.  If  the  matter  of  difference  between  the  company  and  its  employes 
or  any  portion  of  them  are  of  such  a  character  to  be  susceptible  of  an  arbitration  which 
can  be  made  legally  binding  upon  both  parties,  I  see  no  objection  to  arbitration  in  such 
a  case. ' ' 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  don't  think  that  answers  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Gould.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  what  two  individuals  would  do;  they  would  come 
togetherand  talk  over  their  differences  and  see  if  they  could  not  agree;  if  they  could 
not  agree,  then  they  would  arbitrate. 

Mr.  Hopkins'.  There  would  not  be  any  use  of  having  an  arbitration  unless  it  was  of 
such  a  character  as  to  be  made  binding. 

Mr.  Bailey.  That  is  what  we  desire — to  make  it  binding. 

Mr.  GOTJLD.  "What  is.  an  arbitration? 

Mr.  SWAYNE.  An  arbitration  is  where  two  parties  enter  into  a  contract — jurisdiction 
by  contract  instead  of  jurisdiction  by  law.    Two  parties  enter  into  a  contract'  that  A 
and  B  and  C  shall  be  a  court,  who  shall  decide  their  differences  and  that  the  result 
shall  be  binding. 
•     Mr.  Gould.  The  law  provides  a  form  for  that. 

Mr.  Swayne.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  law  in  this  country  now  that  provides  for  arbitra- 
tion; but  the  general  law  of  contract  makes  the  conclusion  which  arbitrators  have 
reached  binding  as  a  contract.  It  is  civilly  enforceable,  but  not  criminally.  This  act  of 
Congress,  if  it  goes  into  force,  will  give  to  the  decision  of  arbitrators— give  to  the  court 
power  to  compel  submission  to  the  Judgment  of  arbitrators.  Mr.  Hopkins,  let  me  see 
those  dispatches  just  one  minute. 

(Mr.  Swayne  confers  privaiely  with  Mr.  Bailey  in  regaxd  to  the  telegrams.) 

Mr.  Swayne.  Now  he  says  he  sees  no  objection. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  see  no  objection  under  certaia  conditions.  I  want  the  question  put 
directly  to  him,  will  he  meet  a  committee  of  our  people  and  arbitrate? 
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Mr.  Hayes.  I  am  opposed  to  this  system  of  "  considering"  the  question  of  arbitra- 
tion. I  think  the  matter  has  gone  so  far  that  it  is  a  question  of  arbitration,  and  not  a 
question  of  considering.  When  the  court  comes  together,  if  there  is  no  matter  for  arbi- 
tration, then  the  arbitration  ceases;  but  to  consider  the  question  whether  there  is  a 
question  for  arbitration  is  entirely  out  of  the  question  under  the  present  circumstances. 
Mr.  SOMEEVILUE.  It  will  have  to  be  understood  what  is  to  be  put  before  that  court. 
Mr.  Hayes.  This  matter,  in  reference  to  the  company  and  in  reference  to  all  con- 
cerned, is  in  a  serious  position  at  this  time.  Is  it  going  to  benefit  the  trouble  to  con- 
tinue harping  upon  small  technicalities,  or  is  it  going  to  be  best  for  the  interests  of  all 
concerned  to  settle  it  as  soon  as  possible?  That  is  the  only  thing  that  hinges  upon  this 
question  now.  If  the  company  conclude  that  they  will  grant  arbitration,  we  will  let 
th?m  select  the  employ^  themselves,  and  our  general  executive  board  will  go  there, 
or  somebody  that  will  be  agreeable  to  all  concerned.  If  they  do  not  do  that  they  can- 
not, of  conrse,  meet  to  consider  whether  there  is  any  arbitration  necessary  or  not. 

Mr.  SoMBBViLLE.  I  thonf)bt  you  said  his  reply  was  evasive.     It  answers  the  view  of 
the  dispatch  that  was  sent  him. 
Mr.  Bailey.  Not  the  question  that  we  want  answered. 
Mr.  SoMEEViLLE.  You  have  not  asked  it  yet. 
Mr.  Hayes.  You  are  right.    We  have  not  asked  him. 

Mr.  SOMEEVILLE.  This  as  an  answer  to  the  .suggestion  that  Mr.  Powderly  was  in- 
formed by  the  men  themselves  that  he  had  refused  to  meet  them. 
Mr.  Ha  Yes.  I  will  submit  this  proposition. 
(Mr  Hayes  writes  a  dispatch  and  hands  it  to  Mr.  Somerville.) 
Mr.  SOMEEVILLE.  To  arbitrate  what? 

Mr.  Hayes.  Arbitrate  the  presentdifflculty.  I  can't  get  it  out  of  my  head  that  there 
is  some  difficulty  out  there.  When  the  board  comes  together  and  finds  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty, that  settles  it;  but  the  idea  of  considering  whether  there  is  a  difficulty  when  there 
are  ten  thousand  men  idle. 

Mr.  SoMEEVlLLB.  Suppose  you  make  that  "arbitrating  or  passing  upon  complaints?" 
Mr.  Hayes.  Well,  'the  present  difficulty. 
Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  GSonld's  word  is  "arbitration." 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  rather  think  that  dispatch  [referring  to  Mr.  Hoxie's  reply]  coming 
from  the  West  is  an  evasive  answer;  it.  is  not  direct. 

Mr.  SOMEEVILLE.  I  dou't  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  say  so.  Yon  have  got  to  bear  in 
mind  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Powderly  made  that  Mr.  Hoxle  had  refused  to  meet  them. 
This  is  asking  him  whether  he  wiU.  I  think  Mr.  Powderly  will  a^ee  with  me  that  it 
should  not  be  considered  an  evasion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hoxie. 
Mr.  PoWDEELY.  I  think  it  rests  with  your  board  to  say  what  that  means. 
Mr.  SOMEEVILLE.  We  don't  consider  it  an  evasion.  If  you  think  it  is,  you  ought  to 
say  in  what  way. 

Mr.  PoWDEELY.  I  don't  say  it  is  an  evasion. 

Mr.  SOMEEVILLE.  I  don't  say  you  say  so.     Mr.  Hayes  says  so.     I  don't  think  Mr. 
Hoxie  meant  it  as  an  evasion. 
Mr.  Hayes.  I  don't  say  that.     I  don't  say  that  he  did. 

Mr.  SOMEEVILLE.  Yon  have  not  put  any  direct  question  to  him;  you  are  putting  it 
now.    You  simply  asked  whether  he  was  against  the  general  principle. 

Mr.  Hayes.  I  would  rather  see  this  question  go  to  this  board.  They  are  the  supe- 
riors. Mr.  Gonld  and  the  board  of  directors  here  can  answer  that  question  Here,  and 
then  we  could  take  right  hold  of  the  matter  and  find  out. 

Mr.  SOMEEVILLE:  This  is  the  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Saint  Lonis  [reading]: 

Saint  Louis,  March  30. 

Martin  Irons,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  District  Assembly  No.  101, 
Knights  of  Labor,  arrived  from  SedaUa  this  morning,  and  immediately  repaired  to  a 
meeting  of  his  committee,  which  is  now  being  held,  he  presiding.  He  refuses  to  make 
^y  statement  in  regard  to  the  strike,  and  vrill  say  nothing  to  reporters,  except  that 
the  committee  has  taken  no  action,  and  will  take  none  until  the  result  of  the  conference 
now  bemg  held  between  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Powderly  shall  be  known. 

(Mr.  Powderiy  adds  to  the  message  prepared  by  Mr.  Hayes  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Hoxie.) 

Mr.  SOMEEVILLE.  Who  do  yon  want  this  addressed  to? 

Mr.  McDowell.  A  good  way  to  put  that  is, ' '  Mr.  Powderly  asks. ' '  Then  it  wiU  go 
from  youi  president. 

Mr.  SOMEEVILLE.  WiU  you  put  that  on  there  then— "Mr.  Powderly  asks?" 

(The  dispatch  having  been -finished  by  Mr.  Powderly  was  directed  to  be  sent,  and  the 
conference  ended.) 
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City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss; 

Frederick  M.  Adams,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  is  the  stenographer  who  took 
the  verbatim  report  of  the  above  interview,  &o.  That  he  has  read  the  above  transcript 
thereof,  made  trom  his  said  stenographic  minutes,  and  that  the  same  is  correct. 

F.  M.  ADAMS. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  20th  day  of  April,  1886. 

HENRY  W.  SACKETT, 
V  Notary  Public,  New  York  County. 

By  Mr.  BUENES: 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  a  resolution  by  the  directors  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailway  with 
regard  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  Mr.  Hoxie.  I  would  ask  you  if  you  havg  a  copy  of 
that  resolution? — A.  No,  sir;  but  we  will  get  one  for  you. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  the  resolution  that  was  passed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  resolution  aus  limiting  or  in  any  sense  curtailing  your 
jiowers  as  president? — A.  That  happened  while  I  was  away.  I  left  on  the  5th  of  Jan- 
uary, and  an  acting  president  was  appointed  for  the  time  being.  And  this  aU  happened 
while  I  was  away — ^between  the  5th  of  January  and  the  22d  of  March. 

Q.  When  you  returned,  Mr.  Gould,  did  you  regard  that  resolution  as  an  existing  lim- 
itation upon  your  powers  as  president  of  the  corporation? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  re- 
gard that  the  duties  or  powers  of  the  president  had  anything  to  do  with  that  question. 
It  was  really  with  the  first  vice-president,  the  general  manager.  During  these  years 
that  I  have  been  president  I  have  i)ot  charged  any  salary.  I  have  not  charged  for  trav- 
eling expenses;  and  the  understanding  has  been  that  there  should  not  be  any  detail  al- 
lotted to  me.  I  have  not  the  physique  to  stand  it.  So  I  have  given  the  company  the 
benefit  of  any  advice  I  could,  but  have  never  taken  any  salary. 

Q.  In  the  preparation  of  that  dispatch  which  you  intended  to  send  on  Monday  morn- 
ing at  9  o'clock  to  Mr.  Hoxie,  did  you  feel  at  the  time  and  intend  at  that  time  to  leave 
him  entirely  free  to  act  according  to  his  judgment  there;  that  is  to  say,  did  you  give 
it  as  the  chief  officer  and  intend  it  as  a  peremptory  order,  or  did  you  understand  it  as 
advisory  only? — A.  Not  only  ds  advisory.  I  meant  it  as  putting .  the  whole  matter  in 
his  hands;  to  give  him  entire  control,  and  hold  him  responsible  for  the  result. 

Q.  At  what  time  on  Monday  did  you  send  that  dispatch  ? — A.  I  sent  it  at  half  past  9 
o'clock. 

Q.  After  you  saw  the  publication  to  whjoh  you  alluded  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ask  you  if  you  sent  any  other  telegrams  or  any  other  advice,  or  caused 
any  to  be  sent  there  to  Mr.  Hoxie  on  Monday  or  on  the  Sunday  preceding  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  OcFTHV?AiTB.  Include  Saturday  in  that  question. 

Mr.  BUENES.  Or  Saturday? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.  I  simply  stood  on  that  dispatch.  It  means  just  what  it 
says,  and  I  have  not  changed  a  word  of  it  to  this  day.  I  have  not  crossed  a  t  or 
dotted  an  i. 

Q.  In  your  testimony  as  to  that  dispatch  you  seem  to  favor  the  principle  of  arbitration 
fn  the  settlement  of  troubles  between  employer  and  employe.  Would  you  be  kind  enough 
to  give  us  the  result  of  your  experience  and  observation  in  regard  to  such  principle? — A. 
Well,  I  think  that  arbitration  is  getting  to  be  a  very  easy  and  popular  way  of  settling 
.  difficulties  between  individuals,  between  corporations,  and  between  cdrporationsand  their 
individual  employes.  I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  it,  and  as  long  ago  as  last  August, 
when  I  had  my  interview  with  Mr.  Powderly,  I  expressed  myself  in  the  strongest  terms 
in  favor  of  it;  and  I  have  never  changed  my  position.  I  regard  the  employes  of  a  rail- 
road company  upon  a  different  footing  to  the  employes  of  a  manufacturing  company  or 
any  other  business;  and  the  reason  I  do  so  is  this:  A  railroad  corporation  acts  in  two 
senses:  first,  as  a  private  organization  with  ownership  of  it;  secondly,  as  a  public  cor- 
poration with  a  contract  with  the  State  by  which  it  has  contract  duties  to  perform ;  and 
these  duties  are  to  be  performed  not  by  the  rails  and  the  engines  alone  but  by  the  entire 
organization,  and  they  clothe  themselves  with  these  public  duties  from  the  president  to 
the  lowest  employ^  that  takes  part  in  the  railroad;  they  clothe  themselves  with  those 
public  duties  which  pertain  to  the  operation  of  the  road  as  an  entirety.  Just  as  the  rail- 
road itself  has  the  right  to  take  eminent  domain,  the  property  of  the  railroad  is  held  for 
the  public.  It  was  created  to  carry  their  coal  and  their  merchandise  and  supplies  and 
produce  to  market;  and  they  lave  rights  which  are  paramount  and  superior  to  any  other 
rights.  I  have  always  claimed,  and  it  has  always  been  my  view,  that  all  the  employes, 
from  the  president  down,  that  are  necessary  to  'operate  that  road  as  an  entirety,  clothe 
themselves  with  public  duties  to  that  extent,  each  in  his  respective  sphere.  So  that  I 
regard  the  labor  needed  in  the  operation  of  a  railroad  on  a  difiierent  footing  from  mere 
private  laanufactories. 
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Mr.  BuENBB.  The  public  then,  being  so  largely  interested  with  reference  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  general  officers  of  the  railroads  discharge  their  duties,  and  the  manner 
in  which  minor  officers  and  employes  discharge  theirs,  I  would  ask  you  if  you  have 
considOTcd  whether  there  is  any  mode  that  would  be  fair  to  each  and  all,  and  that  would 
place  them,  and  place  the  whole  of  them,  under  the  control  of  the  Government? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  The  laws  do  that  now.  It  is  only  the  apathy  in  enforcing 
them.  The  laws,  if  I  am  correct  in  my  supposition  that  railroad  laborers  clothe  them- 
selves with  public  dujiy,  why  the  law  would  enforce  their  obedience;  and  the  courts  do 
that.  Yon  see  where  roads  have  been  operated  by  receivers  the  rapidity  with  which 
strikes  are  overcome,  because  there  is  a  respect  for  the  United  States  courts. 

Q.  Your  idea,  it  seems  to  me,  is,  that  this  right  of  the  public  in  the  manner  of  the 
discharge  of  these  duties  is  because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  service;  because  of  the 
interest  that  the  public  have  in  railroads.— A.  Yes,  sir;  because  of  pnbUc  duties.  The 
people  have  a  right  to  have  a  railroad  operated. 

Q.  And  have  an  interest  in  the  manner  in  which  the  officers  discharge  their  duties. 
No*,  any  legislation  which  Sfines  their  duties  and  at  the  same  time  provides  for  arbi- 
tration between  the  railways  and  their  employ^,  would  be  a' practical  protection  of  the 
public  rights,  would  it  not? — A.  But  it  would  be  arbitration  after  men  have  struck  and 
seized  your  property  and  put  your  life  in  peril.  This  arbitration  should  come  before, 
and  should  give  the  power  to  keep  them  at  their  duty. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  country  and  in  Congress  the  right  of  the 
Government  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States  has  been  discussed.  Yon  place  the- 
right  on  the  very  high  ground,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  people,  being  interested  in 
the  management  of  this  sort  of  property,  they  have  the  right,  through  Congress,  to 
regulate  it,  as  well  for  the  protection  of  the  public  interest  as  for  the  protection  of  all 
the  property  used  in  operating  a  line  of  railway  as  a  single  or  entire  entity. — A.  That 
is  it.  A  railroad  is  not  merely  rails  and  the  ties  and  the  bridges  or  the  locomotives. 
It  is  the  entire  thing.  Now,  it  is  somebody's  duty  to  manage  that.  Now,  whose  is  it? 
It  is  the  engineer  in  his  place;  it  is  the  fireman  in  his  place;  it  is  the  brakeman  in  his 
place,  and  all  the  other  employes,  each  in  his  respective  sphere  to  do  his  part. 

Q.  Very  well.  I  ask  yon,  though  it  is  probably  not  in  the  direct  line  of  this  examina- 
tion, if  the  General  Government  might  not,  as  a  practical  measure,  license,  and  thereby 
govern  and  control,  all  the  officials  (excluding  the  general  officers  only)  who  work  and 
labor  upon  the  roads? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  superintendent  down? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  they  assume  that  public 
duty  anyway.  It  might  be  made  more  definite  and  positive  by  some  enactment;  and 
then  if  there  is  any  injustice  provide  a  mode  of  arbitration.  We  are  all  in  fe.vor  of  that, 
But  we  want  the  contract  with  the  public  carried  out;  we  want  the  raUroad  operated 
and  not  interfered  with  by  a  strike. 

Q.  Then  you  see  nothing  impracticable  in  the  attempt  at  least  to  place  a  Government 
control,  with  certain  limitations  before  mentioned,  over  the  men  employed  in  the  gen- 
eral service,  in  the  general  organization? — A.  Not  at  all,  sir. 

The  Chaibmax.  Looking  to  the  convenience  of  the  public  and  the  interests  involved 
in  the  operation  of  the  railroads,  the  Government  exempted  from  conscription  any  per- 
sons connected  with  the  railroads — engineers  and  firemen  and  the  like. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  in  harmony  vrith  your  views? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  the  labor-organiza- 
tion, and  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Powderly — I  have  a  splendid  opinion  of  him;  no- 
body has  any  better — he  has  undertaken  to  do  too  much.  I  have  been  thirty  years  in 
the  railroad  business,  and  have  been  manager  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  that  has  been 
about  as  much  as  I  could  do;  but  he  is  running  the  shoemakers  and  the  bakers  and  other 
occupations,  and  trying  to  run  not  only  the  Missouri  Pacific,  but  also  the  136,000  miles 
of  railroad  in  the  United  States,  and  regulate  the  bakers  and  all  that !  Well  now  it  takes 
pretty  broad  shoulders  to  handle  all  these  varied  interests.  I  do  not  wonder  that  my 
friend  breaks  down  under  it. 

By  Mr.  Buenes: 
I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  adopted  commerce  and  transportation  by  means  Of  railways  were  unknown;  and 
the  water  ways  were  probably  the  only  avenues  of  communication  and  transportation 
then  in  existence,  or  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  Under  its  pro- 
visions regulations  were  made  requiring  that  certain  classes  of  men,  say  pilots  and  en- 
gineers, should  be  regularly  licensed  under  the  authority  of  the  Government  before  they 
could  lawfully  perform  the  duties  of  their  avocations.  Now  our  commerce  is  passing 
away  rapidly  from  the  water  ways  to  the  lines  of  railway,  and  I  must  submit  to  yon  the 
consideration  of  the  question  whether  like  agencies  or  appliances  found  necessary  in  the 
regulation  of  commerce  on  the  water  might  not  be  made  available,  practically^  for  the 
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regulation  of  commerce  on  lail'ways,  with  the  modifications  that  the  nature  of  the  service 
might  require? — A.  Well,  if  you  had  an  arbitration  bill  with  a  provision  that  said  what 
I  think  is  the  law,  that  this  property  is  devoted  to  public  use — ^it  was  so  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Elevator  cases  at  Chicago,  if  you  remember,  that  that  property  was 
devoted  to  public  use,  and  a  railroad  is  of  a  similar  character  and  they  have  the  prior 
right — and  an  arbitration  bill  which  would  couple  the  proper  provisions  making  that  dis- 
tinction, that  they  had  assumed  public  duties  which  gave  them  that  right,  I  think  would 
settle  the  whole  railroad  question.  And  the  courts  should  be  instructed  to  enforce  it.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  very  glad  to  take  it  up  and  try  it  withoutabill  orwithone. 

Q.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  railroads  in  this  country,  or  most  of  them,  exercise 
the  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  thereby  hold  and  ergoy  a  part  of  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people;  that  having  invoked  the  aid  of  this  sovereignty,  and  it  being  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  organization  of  railroad  companies,  they  are  compelled  to  operate  their 
roads  for  the  use  of  the  public,  and  are  subject  to  control.  May  not  these  considerations 
justify  such  regulations  by  the  Government  as  would  compel  a  railroad  corporation  to 
adjust  all  questions  of  differences  between  itself  and  its  empWyfe  on  terms  equitable  to 
both  parties  ? — A.  Arbitration  has  to  be  arrived  at  by  common  consent.  That  has  been 
my  experience. 

Q.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  more  distinctly  with  regard  to  arbitration. 
It  is  of  course  the  healthiest  and  best  mode  of  settling  all  difficulties  if  gentlemen  will 
unite  and  arbitrate  their  differences  without  violence  and  without  cost;  but  the  trouble 
is,  that  we  have  to  deal  vyith  cases  which  i'rom  some  cause  or  other  the  parties  will  not 
voluntarily  agree  to  arbitrate;  so  we  must  go  a  step  further  and  ascertain  if  there  is  not 
some  way  to  control,  govern,  and  decide  differences  between  railways  and  their  em- 
ployfe,  and  enforce  such  decisions  on  both  parties,  if  need  be,  without  consulting  with 
either.  Can  the  general  welfare — the  rights  of  all,  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the 
whole  country — be  conserved  without  it  ? — A.  You  mean  compulsory  arbitration.  Well, 
public  opinion  is  all-powerful.  If  it  is  voluntrary  arbitration,  the  public  opinion  will 
be  brought  to  bear  on  it  and  would  have  greater  moral  effect  perhaps  than  cotlipulsory. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  voluntary  than  have  it  compulsory.  People  like 
to  agree  themselves,  and  they  will  do  it.  The  reasons  are  always  public  for  the  decis- 
ions, and  the  facts  being  known  men  are  governed  by  them. 

Q.  And  yet  for  some  reason  you  and  Mr.  Powderly  and  Mr.  McDowell  were  in  con- 
sultation and  endeavored  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  alleged  grievances,  and  it  was 
not  brought  about. — ^A.  Oh,  no.     We  were  not  endeavoring  to  do  that. 

Q.  Were  you  not  endeavoring  to  arbitrate  or  agree  upon  some  terms  of  arbitrating 
some  difficulties  between  youremployfe  and  your  road? — A.  No,  sir;  we  met,  as  I  have 
said,  to  have  a  talk  over  the  situation.  That  matter  was  in  Mr.  Hoxie's  hands.  It  was 
placed  there,  and  I  have  never  changed  it  in  aAy  shape  or  form.  I  said  it  in  my  letters, 
and  I  have  always  said  that.  I  was  away  at  the  time,  and  it  was  one  of  the  matters  of 
detail  that  I  did  not  take  up. 

Q.  I  will  state  it  a  litWe  differently.  I  am  not  asking  whether  you  are  at  all  to 
blame  for  your  negotiations  ill  New  York,  but  for  the  reasons  why  your  views  of  arbi- 
tration were  riot  carried  out  in  Saint,  Louis'by  Mr.  Hoxie? — A.  Mr.  Hoxie,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  always  been  ready  to  arbitrate.  There  is  his  declaration,  and  as  I  heard  from 
him  I  did  not  need  to,  but  I  read  the  dispatch  here  that  he  had  always  been  ready  to 
arbitrate.  We  have  always  been  ready  to  do  that,  and  It  has  always  been  our  policy. 
The  point  of  difference  that  was  made,  and  I  want  you  to  draw  that  distinction,  the 
whole  correspondence  between  me  and  Mr.  Hoxie  was  that  we  were  ready  to  arbitrate 
any  grievances  between  the  men  and  the  company;  that  is,"  the  men  who  were  at  work 
for  the  company.  The  misinterpretation  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  put  upon  it  is  as  if 
they  were  the  only  persons  in  our  employ;  but  you  see  there  are  ten  thousand  men  on 
the  Missouri  Pacific  that  are  not  members  of  that  order  but  are  members  of  other  labor 
organizations  who  deal  vnth  us  directly;  and  as  I  read  to  yon,  on  the  9th  of  March,  after 
the  strike  had-  commenced,  we  terminated  our  relations  with  the  organization  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  They  had  taken  possession  of  our  road.  In  taking  men  back  we 
took  them  as  individuals;  we  didn't  ask  any  questions  as  to  whether  they  were  Knights 
of  Labor  or  anything  else.  In  taking  them  back  we  did  not  propose  to  deal  withthe 
Knights  of  Labor  as  an  organization  at  all.  Mr.  Powderly  understood  that  distinction, 
because  he  distinctly  stated  that  in  that  interview. 

Q.  Is  the  su^estion  that  you,  or  that  somet)f  your  officers  in  Missouri  have  excluded 
Knights  of  Labor,  as  such,  from  employment  on  the  Pacific  Railway? — A.  No,  sir. 
No,  sir;  that  is  not  true. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  or  knowledge  of  the  issuing  of  an  order  by  the  general 
superintendent,  or  any  division  superintendent,  to  the  effect  that  no  Knight  of  Labor 
should  be  employed  on  the  road? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  beard  of  such  au  order? — ^A-  I  never  beard  of  such  an  order  issued. 
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Q.  Have  you  heard  of  such  an  order  by  a  roadmaster  ? — A.  I  never  heard  of  that 
order. 

Q.  By  whom  vras  such  an  order  made,  if  it  were  made? — A.  It  was  made  by  Mr. 
Hoxie,  if  made  at  all.  But  after  provocation;  because  they  were  wrecking  our  trains. 
They  were  letting  them  off  the  track  and  letting  the  rails  spread  and  by  various  devices 
throwing  oar  trains  off,  and  it  was  as  a  matter  of  precaution.  With  these  threatening 
proclamations  out  there  I  don't  wonder  that  Mr.  Hoxie  would  take  the  precaution  to 
put  men  that  he  could  trust  on  guard.     It  is  our  duty. 

Q.  Mr.  Gould,  we  were  speaking  of  the  order.  Of  course  we  are  aware  that  there 
are  good  and  bad  men  in  all  organizations  and  in  all  societies.  I  have  no  doubt  there 
are  good  men  and  bad  men  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  organization  as  in  all  oiher  or- 
ganizations of  men;  and  you  have  good  men  and  bad  men,  doubtless,  in  your  employ- 
ment. But  if  a  chief  officer  in  the  service  of  your  company  recognizes  this  organization 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding  its  members  from  employment,  would  there  be  any  impro- 
priety in  the  same  officer  receiving  them  and  treating  them  with  the  ordinary  courtesy  and 
consideration  that  is  due  to  e*ery  good  man  and  every  gentleman  ? — A.  I  think  that  he 
should  receive  them  and  treat  them  courteously.  I  told  Mr.  Powderly— the  last  word 
I  said  to  him  was— ".Mr.  Powderly,  if  you  have  any  grievances,  now,  you  come  to  my 
house  or  my  office  at  any  time;  don't  you  bring  McDowell,  but  come  yourself,"  because 
I  was  warned  about  McDoweU  that  I  would  have  to  look  out  for  a  bill  of  $20,000  for 
him  settling  this  strike,  and  1  wanted  Mr.  Powderly  to  come  himself. 

Q.  If  General  Hoxie  recognized  an  order  excluding  Knights  of  Labor  from  employment, 
might  it  not  have  been  well  to  recognize  their  grievances?  I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Hoxie 
issued  or  approved  the  order  excluding  from  employment  the  Knights  of  Labor. — A. 
Well,  he  didn't.  His  letter  to  Mr.  Powderly  and  his  utterances  since  the  strike  are  pos- 
itive and  all  one  way.     He  didn't  recognize  them  or  decline  to. 

Q.  But,  Mr.  Gould,  if  Mr.  Hoxie  recognized  Kjiights  of  Labor  as  such  by  authorizing 
his  foreman  or  his  roadmaster  to  deny  them  employment,  was  it  not  a  recognition  of  the 
order? 

WiTNiss.  Well,  I  don't  understand. 

Q.  Now,  if  he  recognized  Knights  of  Labor  by  denying  them  employment  because  of 
their  membership  in  the  order,  might  he  not  and  ought  he  nOt  to  recognize  Knights  of 
Labor  when  they  come  to  protest  against  that  very  exclusion  from  employment? — ^A. 
Well,  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  you  will  see  Mr.  Hoxie.  He  is  of  age,  and  I  will  leave 
him  to  say  a  little  for  himself. 

Q.  You  don't  understand,  I  think,  that  I  want  only  your  opinion  on  this  question. 
I  am  not  asking  what  Mr.  Hoxie  thinks  or  what  Mr.  Hoxie  would  say,  but  I  ask  you  if 
a  gentleman  in  authority  over  railroad  corporations  recognizes  the  order  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  in  a  public  card  excluding  them  from  employment  he  ought  not  in  fairness 
and  justice  to  recognize  them,  in  so  far  as  they  desire  to  present  their  grievance  and 
complaints? — ^A.  I  think  if  they  were  employ^  of  the  company  that  he  should  receive 
them  and  listen  to  their  complaint,  and  that  if  he  did  not  adjust  them  that  there  should 
be  arbitration;  but  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Hoxie  should  he  called,  upon  to  arbitrate 
with  a  man  that  is  not  in  the  employ  of  the  company.  That  was  not  the  position  we 
have  taken. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Ceain).  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  Were  there  any  other  circulars 
or  letters  or  orders  similar  in  character  to  this  published  or  received  by  you  prior  to  that 
one? — A.  I  received  several. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time? — A.  I  think  so.  No,  later.  We  will  look  it  up  and  see.  I 
don't  remember  whether  it  was  before  or  after. 

Q.  This  is  dated  April  6,  and  this  order  about  which  Mr.  Bumes  has  been  talking— 
and  it  fs  right  that  you  should  see  it — ^is  dated  April  1,  and  you  said  that  you  don't 
wonder  that  Mr.  Hoxie  had  done  so  after  the  threats  that  had  been  made? — A.  I  never 
had  seen  it.  [Shown  the  order  of  general  roadmaster  EoLhwell,  dated  April  1,  forbidding 
emp]  lymentof  Knights  of  Labor.]  lonlyknow  that  my  telegram  to  ill.  Hoxie  has  not 
been  deviated  from  by  the  board  by  the  crossing  of  a  "  t "  or  the  dotting  of  an  "  i, "  and 
notwithstanding  all  the  provocation,  we  have  not  changed. 

Mr.  Ceain^.  I  do  not  understand  you.  A  moment  ago  you  remarked  that  you  didn't 
wonder  at  Mr.  Hoxie  for  giving  orders  similar  to  that  one  because  of  the  publication  of 
such  threatening  pionnnciamentos. 

The  Witness.  The  reply  I  gave  was  that  they  were  throwing  trains  off  the  track  and 
interfering  with  the  traffic,  and  that  that  might  explain  it;  but  I  had  never  heard  of  this 
order,  and  never  was  consulted  about  it. 

The  Chaieman.  I  will  direct  your  attention  and  the  attention  of  the  committee  to 
the  combination  of  crafts,  trades,  and  professions.  Have  you  got  any  tnformation  as  to 
the  first  combination  that  was  made  with  the  railroads  running  froih  the  East  to  the 
Wept,  -wTiait  was  called  "  pooling,"  when  the  directors  of  five  lines  of  railro?ids  woidd 
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get  together  and  regulate  the  price  of  the  products  of  the  West?  Did  not  that  com- 
mence before  the  men  commenced  to  combine? 

The  Witness.  Well,  perhaps  yon  had  better  get  that  from  the  men  who  manage  those 
roads. 

The  Chaieman.  I  expect  to  do  so;  but  I  want  to  know  if  the  railroad  companies  can 
combine  in  that  way  and  fix  the  price  of  the  products  of  the  earth  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  point  of  delivery  to  the  market;  I  want  to  know  if  the  example  has  not  been 
set  by  them  to  some  extent,  provided  they  do  it.  And  you  answer  it  properly.  And  I 
would  further  ask  you  another  question,  and  we  can  get  your  suggestion,  and  it  being  a 
public  question  it  would  not  be  improper  that  we  should  understand  whether  railroails 
pay  and  what  the  difference  is  in  the  present  capital  of  the  railroads,  their  bonds  and 
their  stocks,  and  the  actual  cost  of  construction;  but  we  can  get  at  that  in  another  way. 
I  mean  to  say  that  the  first  combination,  I  think,  Mr.  Gould,  was  made  by  the  managers 
of  railroads  before  combinations  were  made  by  the  men. 

The  Witness.  You  don't  understand  that  I  object  to  labor  organizations  ?  I  am  in 
favor  of  them. 

■  The  Chaieman.  But  the  combination  on  both  sides;  I  think  your  idea  is  eminently 
proper  that  when  combinations  occur  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  and  disagreements 
spring  up  between  the  managers  and  employ&i  of  the  railroad  then  comes  in  the  arbitra- 
tion, and  that  we  need  a  wholesome  law  in  that  way,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  express  my 
entire  approbation  of  the  Grovernment  dealing  with  the  men  as  in  the  public  employ- 
ment. 

The  Witness.  They  can  devote  your  property  to  a  public  use.  They  can  devote  the 
men  also. 

A  recess  of  fifteen  minutes  was  here  taken. 

When  the  committee  reassembled,  Mr.  GtOXTLD's  examination  was  continued. 

By  Mr.  Ceain: 

Q.  It  was  stated  yesterday,  in  testimony  by  Mr.  McDowell,  the  reason  why  there  was 
so  much  friction  between  railroads  and  their  employes  was  in  the  tact  that  railroads 
issued  stock  largely  in  excess  of  the  money  actually  invested.  And  he  gave  this  charac- 
ter of  explanation,  that  in  evading  the  law  upon  that  subject,  men  who  organized  a  rail- 
road company  would  also  organize  a^  construction  company — composed  of  themselves — 
the  same  men,  in  other  words,  controlling  both  companies,  and  in  that  way  the  railroad 
corporation  would  pay  to  the  construction  company  immense  sums  in  stocks  and  bonds 
and  other  securities.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  such  construction  companies  '-A. 
I  never  have.  I  understood  that  was  his  statement.  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
knowing  of  any  such  transaction. 

Q.  Or  any  such  transaction  as  the  building  of  a  road  and  evading  the  law  which  re- 
quires that  every  dollar  furnished  be  expended,  and  the  contracts  shall  not  be' made  by 
the  company  with  the  company  itself  indirectly? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  What  is  your  knowledge,  from  the  information  you  gather  officially,  as  to  the  real 
cause  .of  the  strike  ? — ^A.  I  think  the  cause  of  it  was  some  of  the  leaders  wanted  to  make 
big  men  of  themselves,  and  their  living  off  workingmen.  They  only  get  consequence 
when  they  stir  up  strife. 

Q.  There  were  statements  made  in  testimony  here,  based  upon  reports  to  the  witness 
who  made  the  statement,  that  along  the  line  of  the  Iron  Mountain  road  the  employes 
were  taxed;  those  who  were  paid  a  dollar  a  day,  25  cents  a  month,  and  those  who  were 
paid  $2  a  day,  50  cents  a  month,  and  so  on  upward,  for  what  was  known  as  the  hospital 
'fand,  and  that  when  one  of  them  got  sick  insteadof  being  taken  to  the  hospital  he  would 
be  discharged. — A.  I  only  know  that  we  have  a  hospital  service.  That  is  an  organiza- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  the  men,  and  I  supposed  that  "the  company  contributes  a  portion 
of  the  expense  and  the  men  a  portion,  and  that  it  is  devoted  to  them  when  there  is  any- 
thing the  matter  with  them.     I  don't  know  anything  about  the  details  of  it. 

Q.  But  the  point  that  was  made  by  the'witness  is  that  when  one  of  the  employes  be- 
came sick  he  would  be  discharged. — A.  I  know  nothing  of  that  kind,  and  of  course  if 
the  hospital  transaction  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  men, we  would"  only  be  too  glad  to  get 
out  of  it.     It  is  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  employ^. 

Q.  Then  there  was  another  statement  made  here,  to  the  effect  that  the  railroad  would 
sell  a  homestead  to  the  employ&on  the  installment  plan,  and  about  the  time  the  last  in- 
stallment fell  due  the  employd  would  be  discharged  and  thereby  be  prevented  from 
making  the  final  payment,  and  the  property  would  revert  by  foreclosure  to  the  railroad 
company. — A.  That  is  ridiculous. 

Q.  No  such  thing  occurred  ?  Are  you  in  a  position  to  say  positively  that  it  does  not  ?— r 
A .  I  kijow  it  is  not  so;  and  also  the  statement  aborit  stores, 
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The  Chaikman.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  the  full  testimony  as  to  how  it  was;  tliat  is 
all  we  want. 

The  WlTNBSS.  When  gentlemen  present  charges  they  should  present  something  defi- 
nite and  specific. 

By  Mr.  CeaiN: 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  no  strike  when  you  and  Mr.  Powderly  met  ex- 
cept at  two  points  yon  spoke  of— Fort  Worth  and  Parsons  ? — ^A.  Just  at  Fort  Worth 
and  Parsons. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  the  meeting  ? — ^A.  Why,  the  meeting  grew  out  of  that  cor- 
respondence. 

Q.  What  was  the  intention?  What  was  the  result  that  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Pow- 
derly ? — ^A.  They  came  down  there  and  I  was  always  willing  to  talk  it  over  with  them. 

Q.  Talkoverwhat? — A.  Talk  over  matters  generaJly,  the  question  of  arbitration;  and 
they  had  a  bUl  in  Congress — the  O'Neill  bill,  I  believe — and  that  was  a  subject  of  conver- 
sation. * 

Q.  The  subject  was  not  this  strike,  then? — A.  Yes;  that  subject  was  talked  abont.  • 

Q.  Which  you  considered  was  ended?  Did  they  so  regard  it? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  how 
they  regarded  it. 

Q.  Your  idea  was  that  it  was  ended? — ^A.  The  fact  was  that  the  strike  was  substan- 
tially ended  at  that  time — it  was  disappearing. 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  and  your  idea  was  that  yon  would  just  discuss  in  general  the  question  of 
arbitration  with  reference  tp  future  emergencies?  After  yon  have  examined  arbitration 
your  idea  is  that  the  best  solution  of  these  troubles  is  voluntary  arbitration? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Ceain.  Of  course  there  cannot  be  any  Other  kind  really? 

Mr.  OtiTHWAiTE.  One  question  I  would  ask  yon  is  this. .  There  was  a  statement  in 
that  letter  or  telegram  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  something  to  the  effect  that  Wall  street  influ- 
ences were  keeping  up  or  stimulating  the  strike  out  there.  Can  you  explain  what  was 
meant  by  that  expression? — A.  No,  sir;  I  cannot.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  of  age,  and  can  ex- 
plain what  he  meant  by  that.  I  can  only  say  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  not  made 
a  transaction  in  stocks,  either  long  or  short,  or  in  any  shape  or  form,  since  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary.    I  have  not  had  a  speculative  interest  in  the  market. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  connected  with  the  board  of  dir.-ctors  during  the  Mon- 
day following  the  apparent  arrangement  of  the  Sunday  that  made  any  investments? — ^A. 
No  sir. 
.  Q.  Or  dealings? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  there  was.     I  am  sure  there  was  not 

Q.  In  that  telegram  which  you  sent  to  Mr.  Hoxie  the  expression  occurs,  "Between 
employes  of  the  company  past  and  future."  Now,  was  it  your  understanding  of  that 
telegram  that  there  should  be  arbitration  as  to  the  differences  past  and  existing? — ^A. 
My  idea  of  that  expression  was  to  clothe  Mr.  Hoxie  with  the  full,  entire  power  over  that 
subject;  and  I  said  to  him,  I  saw  no  objection  whatever  to  arbitrating  any  question  be- 
tween our  employ^  and  the  company  either  past  or  futore.  '  I  put  it  broad  so  that  it 
it  would  cover  anythiog.  * 

Q.  Your  intention  was  that  that  should  be  strictly  construed,  then,  to  comprehend 
only  the  employ^  of  the  company,  and  not  allude  to  those  who  had  recently  been  em- 
ployes andstruck.  Was  that  your  construction  of  that  telegram? — A.  Certainly.  Those 
who  were  not  in  our  employ  were  not  our  employes. 

Q.  Yon  can  see  fJiat  Mr.  Powderly  might  have  supposed  that  it  might  have  related  to 
the  old  employes  and  those  who  had  recently  been  your  employfe. — A.  He  could  not 
have  understood  it  that  way;  it  was  too  plain,  and  I  read  the  intesview  we  had  with 
him  until  he  asked  me  that  question. 

Q.  That  interview  was  taken  dpwn  by.  a  stenographer  at  the  time.  Have  yon  pre- 
sented it  to  us? — A.  Yes,  sir;  sworn  to  by  the  stenographer.  The  whole  interview,  every 
word. 

Q.  Well,  I  would  ask  you  this  question,  Mr.  Gould:  Wherein  might  the  interests  of 
the  coinpany  or  the  public  welfare  have  been  injured  by  the  acceptance  of  that  proposi- 
tion, as  Mr.  Powderly  seems  to  have  accepted  it  by  his  subsequent  action? — A.  Why, 
he  did. 

Q.  From  the  telegram  that  you  sent  and  Mr.  Powderly  sent  a  telegram  the  next 
morning  which  indicates  his  view  of  the  interview.— A.  Mr.  Powderly  says  he  didn't 
give  out  the  interview,  but  sent  a  telegram. 

Q.  That  telegram  indicates  his  view  of  the  result  of  the  conference  between  him  and 
yon,  does  it  not?— .A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  does  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  it  does,  then?— A.  I  don't  want  to  suppose,  then.  I  want  to  say 
what  it  does  say.    Mr.  Powderly  can  tell  you  what  he  supposed. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  know  the  fight  construction  of  it  and  what  appears  on  its  fece.  It 
appears  that  there  you  diverge.— A.  I  do  not  know  how  that  was. 
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Q.  When  you  separated  you  thought  a  settlement  or  an  agreement  had  been  arranged, 
did  yon  not? — ^A.  No;  I  don't  say  that. 

Q.  Well,  let  me  put  it  in  another  way — an  apparently  satisfactory  conclusion  of  that 
interview  had  been  reached,  had  there  not? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  fairly  so. 

Q.  There  seemed  to  be  no  points  of  difference  between  you  and  Mr.  Powderly  when 
you  separated  ? — A.  There  was  no  agreement  made  between  us. 

Q.  There  appeared  to  be  nothing  further  to  confer  about  when  you  separated  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  had  nothing  further  to  confer  with  him  about. 

Q..  Well,  then,  it  seems  that  the  divergence  occurred  inimediately  thereafter.  His 
telegram  gives  one  view  of  the  matter,  and  that  a  different  view  to  your  own  view. — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  the  question  I  want  answered  is,  for  you  as  superior  officer  of  the  road,  and 
familiar  with  this  question,  to  state  what  injury  the  road  would  have  sustained,  or  what 
injury  would  have  come  to  the  public  welflire,  if  his  view,  as  shown  by  that  telegram, 
had  been  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  Mr.  Hoxie? — A.  Well,  Mr.  Hoxie  had  taken  his 
position,  and  that  was  that  he  was  willing  to  arbitrate  any  question  of  difference  with 
his  employes. 

Q.  In  what  respect  did  Mr.  Powderly's  telegram  differ  from  that? — A.  Mr.  Powderly's 
construction  was  that  this  arbitration  should  be,  not  with  the  employes,  but  with  the 
Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Who  were  or  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  road  ? — A.  No;  the  organization. 

Q.  Is  that  the  way  you  understood  it? — A.  That  is  the  way  I  understood  it. 

Q.  Suppose  the  other  construction — have  you  the  telegram  now  before  you  ? 

The  Witness.  Here  is  what  they  want:  "The  general  executive  board  would  be 
pleased  to  have  an  interview  with  you  at  your  convenience  for  the  purpose  of  appoint- 
ing seven  arbitrators.  Three  of  the  committee  to  be  appointed  by  yourself,  three  by 
■the  general  executive  board,  and  the  six  to  select  the  seventh  member. ' '  That  was  their 
proposition;  and  that  was  declined.     That  letter  has  been  read. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  telegram  that  Mr.  Powderly  sent  to  which  you  took 
exception,  which,  as  you  state  in  your  testimony,  made  you  mad. 

Mr.  Ceain  (to  Mr.  Outhwaite).  You  mea#the  one  that  ordered  the  men  to  work? 

The  Witness.  Yes;  what  made  me  mad  was  in  regard  to  the  interview  between  us 
and  which  Mr.  Hoxie  telegraphed  as  seeing  in  the  Saint  Louis  papers  before  I  sent  my 
telegram  to  him 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Outhwaite.)  Thatincluded  Mr.  Powderly's  telegram,  did  it  not? — A. 
Yes;  it  is  the  telegram  following  the  interview,  in  which  he  says  '^4.nd  the  following  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Powderly,  which  is  vyired  from  New  York:  'Mr.  Gould  recognizes  our 
order,'  he  said,  'and  addresses  me  by  the  title  of  6.  M.  W.,  General  Master  Workman. 
There  was  some  misunderstandingwhich  our  conference  cleared  up  almost  immediately . 
Had  Mr.  Gould  been  at  home,  when  I  had  a  chance  to  see  him ,  this  strike  I  am  certain  would 
not  have  taken  more  than  two  or  three  days.  I  am  satisfied  he  will  be  ready  to  have  all 
differences  discussed  in  the  future  before  there  is  necessity  for  a  strike.  This  is  a  pleas- 
ant ending  of  an  nnpleasnnt  business,  and  one  almost  sure  to  come  when  the  heads  of 
opposing  conditions  can  come  together  to  talk  over  matters.'  Mr.  Powderly  is  to  meet 
Mr.  Gould  at  9.30  o'clock  Monday  morning,  and  then  the  committee  of  arbitration  will 
be  appointed,  as  originally  suggested  by  the  executive  board,  three  members  by  each 
side  and  they  to  choose  the  seventh.  Mr.  Powderly's  order  includes  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen thousand  men,  employes  of  the  Iron  Mountain,  Missouri  Pacific,  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  Pacific.     It  also  includes  the  men  on  the  local  roads  running  into  Saint  Louis. ' ' 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Powderly  sent  west  a  telegram  at  the  same  time,  which  was  published, 
ordering  the  men  to  resume  their  work.  What  I  want  to  get  from  yon,  Mr.  Gould,  is 
an  answer,  wherein  the  company  would  have  been  injured,  either  then  or  prospectively, 
or  the  welfare  of  the  people  been  injured  had  the  substance  of  the  proposition  as  it 
seemed  to  come  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  that  time  been  agreed  to.  What  was 
the  objection  to  it  on  your  part? — A.  The  objection  to  it  on  my  part  was  that  the  matter 
was  jn  Mr.  Hoxie's  hands,  and  I  was  not  going  to  take  it  up;  that  the  board  had  put 
it  in  his  hands,  and  I  proposed  to  let  it  stay  there. 

Q.  To  go  right  to  that  question — wherein  would  the  public  interest  and  the  interests 
of  the  company  have  suffered  by  the  representatives  of  the  road  accepting  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  arbitrate? — A.  To  arbitrate  what? 

Q.  To  arbitrate  the  proposition  that  they  made.  We  vrill  not  differ  about  that. — A. 
It  is  the  question  ^hat  arbitration  there  was  to  be. 

Q.  You  know  what  yon  differed  about? — A.  I  don't  know  that  we  differed.  1  didn't 
understand  that  we  differed  at  all.  I  read  my  proposition  over  and  Mr.  Powderly  said 
he  agreed  to  it. 

Q.  During  the  interview? — A,  Every  ■S70rd  of  it, 
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Q.  I  have  reference  to  the  differences  which  seem  to  have  arisen  on  the  Monday.  First, 
they  v?ere  ordered  to  resume  labor,  and  they  were  about  to  do  so.  Then,  next,  that  they 
did  not,  and  there  was  stm  existing  trouble.— A.  They  didn't  obey  the  order.  They 
didn't  pay  any  attention  to  the  order.  On  the  contrary,  Martin  Irons  telegraphed  down 
to  "hold  the  fort."    They  didn't  obey  the  order;  they  didn't  propose  to. 

Mr.  SwAYNB.  Perhaps  this  is  the  telegram  that  was  testified  to  this  mormng: 

' '  President  J.  Gould  has  Qonsented  to  our  proposition  for  arbitration  and  so  telegraphed 
Vice-President  Hoxie.    Order  the  men  to  resume  at  once.         ,,^^„^^  ^   „  „,„ 

"T.  V.  POWDEELT,  G.  Jf.  IT." 

Is  that  it? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  that  is  it.  ,  x   v   ^i.    j/- 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Outhwaixb.;)  Now,  I  want  to  get  at  what  you  understand  to  be  the  dil- 
ficuity  that  arose  on  Monday  there  between  the  employ^  and  the  company,  or  the 
Knights  of  Labor  and  the  company,  which  prevented  that  proposition  from  being  ac- 
cepted.— ^A.  Well,  there  was  rib  such  proposition. 

Q.  No  such  proposition  ?  It  seems  that  Mr.  Powderly  thought  there  was  a  proposition, 
from  his  telegram,  does  it  not? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  think  the  country  were  of  the  impression  that  a  settlement  had  been  arrived  at 
when  they  read  that  telegram,  and  I  gimply  wanted  to  get  your  side  of  the  question,  if 
you  may  so  term  it.— A.  Well,  I  did  not  understand  that  any  agreement  was  made  with 
Powderly.  There  was  none.  I  did  not  know  what  he  was  going  to  do  after  he  went 
out.  I  had  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Hopkins  after  he  left  as  to  whether  he  would  do  any- 
thing or  whether  he  would  have  courage  to  do  anything,  and  Mr.  Hopkins  said  that  he 
would  not.  .^ 

Q.  Didn't  he  have  the  courage  to  do  something?  He  sent  the  telegram. — ^A.  What 
he  was  to  do  was  to  tell  these  gentlemen  that  they  had  struck  vnthout  cause,  that  th^ 
were  in  rebellion  to  the  order,  and  to  take  away  their  charter.  That  was  the  reason 
that  I  gave  him  the  dispatch,  and  the  next  morning  when  it  came  out  and  I  saw  what 
an  entire  change  had  taken  place  I  did  not  agree  to  it,  and  would  not  have  agreed  to  it. 

Q.  Suppose  that  no  agreement  were  arrivffi  at,  but  suppose  one  of  the  party  thought 
there  was  an  agreement,  and  was  willing  to  act  upon  the  supposed  agreement;  what  in- 
jury could  have  come  to  the  company  had  they  accepted  and  acted  upon  that  state  of 
the  case? — A.  I  donotkuow.  I  did  not  know  what  subject  their  arbitration  would  cover. 
If  it  covered  the  question  whether  we  should  discharge  the  men  that  we  had  employed 
during  the  strike  to  make  places  for  these  men,  or  whether  it  involved  taking  them  all 
back,  ^hat  would  not  be  a  subject  of  arbitration,  for  they  were  out  of  our  employment. 
They  had  struck  and  taken  possession  of  our  property. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  intend  or  want  to  have  any  arbitration  or  any  eflfort  to  settle  any 
difSculty  between  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  your  company,  with  the  men  who  were  out 
of  your  employment  at  that  time? — A.  Y^,  sir;  that  is  it  distinctly. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  that  order  which  was  shown  to  you  as  having  been  issued — the 
order  for  Mr.  Sheahan  or  Mr.  EockweU? — ^A.  I  never  heard  of  it  till  to-day,  and  did 
not  know  that  such  an  order  was  issued. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ceain.)  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  more  questions.  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  your  object  in  the  meeting  between  you  and  Mr.  Powderly  was  that  you 
were  to  have  a  general  talk  over  the  late  strike,  that  you  considered  it  at  an  end,  and  a 
conversation  on  arbitration,  &c.  Is  that  correct? — ^A.  Partly.  I  said  further  that  his 
secret  circular  had  just  been  issued,  and  I  thought  I  would  stiffen  him  up  on  the  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  You  thought  he  was  a  good  man  and  needed  to  keep  up  his  courage? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  strike  was  at  an  end  except  in  two  isolated  places.  Fort  Worth  and 
Parsons.  Such  being  the  case,  will  you  please  tell  me  why  it  was  that  you  wrote  this 
letter  [exhibiting  to  Mr.  Gould  the  original  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Powderly  in  his  own 
handwriting]  ?    This  letter  of  March  28,  1885: 

H.  M.  Hoxie,  General  Manager,  &e.,  Saint  Lmiia: 

In  resuming  the  movement  of  trains  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  in  the  re-employ- 
ment of  labor  in  the  several  departments  of  the  company,  you  will  give  preference  to 
our  late  employes,  whether  they  are  Knights  of  Labor  or  not,  except  that  you  will  not  . 
re-employ  any  person  who  has  injured  the  company's  property  during  the  late  strike, 
nor  will  we  discharge  any  person  who  has  taken  service  with'  the  company  during  said 
strike.  We  see  no  objection  to  arbitrating  any  differences  between  the  employ^  and. 
the  company,  past  or  future. 

Hoping  the  above  vdll  be  satisfactory, 
I  remain,  yours,  truly, 

J.  GOULD,  IVeswteirf, 
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What  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  language:  You  say,  "In  resuming  the 
movement  of  trains,"  which  would  seem  to  contemplate  that  the  trains  had  stopped, 
and  that  they  were  going  to  be  moved  again,  and  in  the  re-employment  of  labor."  If 
the  strike  was  over  and  your  trains  were  moving,  what  motive  ha4  you  for  using  that 
language? — A.  That  was  it  precisely. 

Q.  Then  would  you  have  needed  any  more  laborers? — A.  Yes,  sir.  As  we  resumed, 
and  after,  we  have  been  taking  them  on  ever  since.  For  instance,  we  have  taken  on  a 
thousand  men  since  that  day,  five  hundred  of  them  Knights  of  Labor.  We  had  on 
April  6th,  nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  fitty-two  men,  on  April  15  we  had  ten 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men,  making — ninety-six  from  one  hundred 
and  seven — making  over  eleven  hundred  that  we  had  taken  on. 

Q.  Well,  right  at  that  moment  there  was  no  increase  in  business  that  day.  What  did 
you  mean  by  re-employment  of  men? — A.  I  meant  that  we  were  resuming  our  business, 
and  that  we  were  starting  our  trains,  and  that  we  would  take  back  the  labor  as  we 
needed  it.  No  man  that  he  did  not  want,  but  as  his  business  increased  he  would  take 
on  labor;  and  we  have  been  doing  so  ever  since.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Hoxie  re- 
fused to  take  Knights  of  Labor — I  think  °he  telegraphed  me  that  there  had  not  been  a 
single  Knight  of  Labor  who  had  applied  that  had  been  refused.  In  one  of  his  dispatches 
I  think  he  said  that. 

Q.  Now  please  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  language,  ' '  In  resuming  the  movement 
of  trains. "  I  construe  it  as  meaning  trains  had  stopped  and  that  you  were  going  to  re- 
sume the  movement. — A.  They  weie  not  all  moving,  but  we  were  moving  more  or  less 
trains  on  all  parts  of  the  road  excei»ting  from  these  two  points,  perhaps  two  or  three 
from  the  Iron  Mountain;  we  were  in  full  operation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buenes.  )  Are  there  any  able-bodied  men  in  the  employment  of  your 
railroad  working  for  55  cents  a  day  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  think  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  is 
the  lowest  rate,  and  up  to  three  or  four  dollars. 

Q.  This  committee  would  like  to  understand  something  about  the  relations,  one  to  the 
other,  of  these  several  railroads  constituting  the  Missouri  Pacific  system.  First,  if  you 
please,  tell  us  what  the  Missouri  Pacific  is,  its  extent,  its  termini,  its  whole  property. — 
A.  The  Missouri  Pacific  begins  at  Saint  Louis,  runs  from  Saint  Louis  through  Atchison 
to  Omaha — Kansas  City,  Atchison,  Leavenworth,  and  Omaha — and  it  owns  or  controls  a 
large  number  of  roads  in  Kansas. 

Q.  You  may  omit,  at  this  time,  the  leased  lines,  but  inform  us  of  those  that  are  act- 
ually owned  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Company,  and  whose  stock  is  stock  of  the  Missouri 
Company. — A.  I  believe  2,500  miles  bear  the  stock. 

Q,  From  Saint  Louis  to  Omaha  and  then  over  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  that  is  leased. 

Q.  Is  the  Iron  Mountain  a  part  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  ? — A.  It  is  owned  by  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific. 

Q.  But  not  consolidated  with  it? — A.  No,  sir;  by  ownership  of  the  stock. 

Q.  Then  you  have  other  lines  connected  withit? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  ownlarge  inter- 
ests in  other  roads  that  are  feeders  to  us. 

Q.  Well,  first,  what  corporation,  what  roads,  what  actual  railroads  are  properly  with- 
in the  corporation  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Kailroad  Company? — A.  I  would  have  to  get 
a  list  of  them.    I  will  furnish  you  with  it. 

Q.  I  mean  exclusive  of  all  leased  lines  and  of  all  those  the  stock  only  of  which  is  owned 
by  the  Missouri  Pacific. — A.  You  mean  those  that  our  stock  represents.  We  will  fur- 
nish you  with  that. 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  miles  of  railroad  that  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  owns? — A.  I  think  about  3,500  miles. 

Q.  Thatyouown? — A.  Yes;  thatisrepresentedbyonrstock.  I  think  our  stock  is  about 
$12,000  a  mile  or  a  little  over. 

Q.  What  is  the  bonded  indebtedness  on  that  2,500  miles  of  road  ? — ^A.  That  I  vrill  fur- 
nish you  with. 

Q.  When  did  yon  become  connected  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ? — 
A.  I  think  it  was  in  1879. 

Q.  The  corporation  had  been  organized  many  years  before  that,  had  it  not? — Yes,  sir, 
and  foreclosed. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  it  was  organized  ? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  it  was  sdd  by  the  State  of  Missouri? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  history  of  its  construction? — A.  No,  sir.  I  never  had  any 
interest  in  it  until  I  bought  Mr.  Garrison's  stock. 

Q.  The  line  was  constructed  from  Saint  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  I  believe,  before  you 
had  anything  to  do  with  it. — -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  giving  the  statement  that  you  promised,  will  you  add  to  it,  or  can  you  state 
now,  all  the  particulars  with  regard  tP  yow  leased  lines  and  the  lines  the  stock  of  which, 
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or  the  majority  of  which  you  control? — ^A.  We  will  famish  you  all  that  if  yon  will  fur- 
nish a  list  of  what  you  want. 

Q.  We  want  shown  everything  that  is  connected,  and  how  connected,  with  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  system.  The  Iron  Mountain  road  extends  from  Saint  Louis  to  Texarkana? — 
A.  Yes;  and  it  branches  to  Cairo  and  Belmont,  and  there  are  some  other  local  branches. 

Q.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Texas  Pacific  Railway 
Company? — A.  None,  except  as  a  creditor.     The  Missouri  Pacific  is  a  creditor. 

Q.  Has  it  ever  had  any  other  interest  except  as  a  creditor  in  the  Texas  Pacific? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  management  of  the  Texas  Pacific? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  pres- 
ident of  the  corporation. 

Q.  I  did  not  know  it,  sir.  When  was  the  Texas  and  Pacific  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver? — A.  I  think  about  last  fall  or  winter. 

Q.  Who  is  the  receiver  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific? — A.  John  0.  Brown  and  Lionel  A. 
Sheldon.  ^ 

Q.  The  latter  was  once  governor  of  New  Mexico? — A.  (by  General  Swayne).  Yes, 
sir;  Governor  Sheldon. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  appointment  of  these  gentlemen,  what  relation  did  they  hold,  if 
any,  with  the  railroads  with  which  you  are  connected  ? — A.  Well,  Mr.  Sheldon  I  never 
knew.  Governor  Brown  was  our  general  solicitor  for  the  Missouri  Pacific.  He  had  been 
formerly  connected  with  the  Texas  Pacific,  and  before  my  connection  with  it,  I  think 
under  Colonel  Scott,  that  he  was  general  manager.  It  was  because  of  his  familiarity 
with  it  that  the  bondholders  selected  him  as  receiver.  The  judge  added  Governor  Shel- 
don of  his  own  motion. 

Q.  The  committee  have  felt  disposed  to  consider  the  question  of  the  effect  of  pooling 
the  earnings  of  different  roads  with  reference  to  agricultural  products  and  freights  gen- 
erally. If  you  can  give  us  any  information  as  to  your  views  in  regard  to  this  system 
as  affecting  the  public  welfare,  we  will  thank  yon. — A.  I  think  this:  The  only  thing 
that  has  saved  the  roads  is  the  financial  success  in  poolilig.  They  would  all  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  receivers  but  for  that. 

Q.  Well,  why  would  that  be  the  result  ?  Because  of  competition? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
low  rate  that  is  made  by  excessive  competition. 

Q.  Then  competition  is  not  the  life  of  trade? — A.  It  is  the  destruction  of  trade.  The 
result  of  excessive  competition  would  be  that  you  would  have  to  put  your  labor  down 
to  50  per  cent,  of  what  it  is  now.  The  moment  a  road  cuts  down  the  rate  the  labor  has 
got  to  go  down,  beoause  labor  is  a  very  large  element  in  railroad  earnings.  We  estimate 
that  the  direct  labor  is  about  60  per  cent.,  and  if  the  railroad  is  not  earning  you  cannot 
pay.  The  pay-roll  has  to  be  suspended  because  the  road  is  doing  nothing  and  we  have 
not  the  money  to  pay. 

Q.  If  pooling  is  beneficial  to  the  railroads  is  it  also  beneficial  to  the  people? — A.  I 
think  it  is.  I  think  that  the  public  is  interested  in  having  strong,  able  roads  that  can 
keep  them  up  in  first-class  order,  keep  them  well  equipped  and  operate  them  right  up 
to  the  handle.  I  have  always  known  that  real  estate  was  improved  and  that  people 
would  rather  live  on  roads  that  are  strong  properties  financially. 

Q.  Now  let  us  take  two  roads  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  not  side  by  side  fiut  run- 
ning 20  or  30  mUes  apart — say  the  Fort  Wayne  route  and  the  Lake  Shore — there  is 
a  sharp  competition  at  Chicago  and  at  New  York.  What  is  the  probable  proportion  of 
the  through  as  against  the  local  earnings?  What  is  the  effect  of  pooling  on  the  local 
business;  that  is,  business  originating  or  terminating  at  way  stations? — A.  Well,  I  am 
not  running  those  roads. 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  or  Ideas  in  regard  to  it?— A.  I  could  give  my 
idea;  but  I  think  you  had  better  see  those  gentlemen.  They  are  better  prepared  to  give 
you  information  in  this  matter;  I  could  only  give  you  my  opinion.  My  idea  is  that  the 
pooling  arrangement  is  the  .safest  for  railroads  as  a  financial  success.  You  see  that  when 
they  built  the  West  Shore  alongside  the  New  York  Central,  a  road  that  had  always  paid 
dividends  ceased  to  be  a  dividend  property. 

Q.  The  information  I  would  like  to  have  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  extent  of 
the  local  earnings  upon  any  of  the  great  lines  of  railroad  not  side  by  side— the  effect  of 
local  business  with  a  strong  railroad  company.— A.  I  think  that  a  strong  railroad  com- 
pany is  much  better  for  the  country;  much  better  for  the  patrons  and  the  people  than  a 
weak  one. 

Q.  Well,  now,  what  proportion  in  your  estimation  of  the  earnings  of  a  railroad  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  would  be  local,  and  what  through  ?— A.  I  don't  know.  The  conn- 
try  is  so  cut  up  with  railroads  that  there  is  the  strongest  competition. 

Q.I  want  your  opinion  on  this  point.  We  will  take  two  lines  from  Saint  Louis,  lines 
running  on  different  sides  of  the  Missouri  River.  What  is  the  proportion  between  their 
local  ana  the  thrpugb  earmngs  qt  TeQeipts?-A,  I  doa'^  ^?pow  what  that  is. 
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Q.  Have  you  never  looked  into  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  get  the  iigures,  but  I  have  not 
got  them. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  approximate  estimate? — A.  No,  I  cannot. 

Q.  Will  you  furnish  ns  such  information  after  examination  for  incorporation  into  our 
record? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  (jrould,  we  will  take  a  shipment  originating,  we  will  say,  in  Atchison, 
Kans.,  for  Saint  Louis;  if  these  two  railway  lines  were  competing,  would  not  that 
shipment  be  likely  to  get  to  Saint  Louis  at  a  far  less  rate  by  either  line  of  road  than  if 
the  earnings  were  pooled? — A.  That  would  depend  on  the  rates  they  make. 

Q.  Well,  in  a  business  of  any  extent  with  competition  between  two  or  more  lines, 
would  not  the  rate  of  transportation  and  passenger  fare  be  less  if  the  two  roads  were 
competing  than  if  their  earnings  were  pooled  ? — A.  I  think  your  information  would  be 
better  than  mine,  because  you  live  there. 

Mr.  BuKNES.  I  have  the  information,  but  I  wanted  it  confirmed  by  the  foremost  rail- 
road man  in  the  world. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  suppose  that  this  committee  had  the  time  to  take  up  all  the 
different  questions  connected  with  railroads. 

Mr.  BT7BNES.  We  are  investigating  a  great  many  unseen,  unknown,  and  perhaps  nn- 
knowable  things,  many  occult  things,  and  we  have  to  get  information,  as  you  observe, 
by  taking  testimony  as  to  men's  opinions,  feeling,,  judgment,  and  as  to  what  he  hears 
and  sometimes  what  he  thinks. 

The  Witness.  A  man  sent  me  a  very  singular  book  that  was  written  in  1830.  The 
man  who  wrote  it  was  discussing  the  question  of  railroads  and  he  discussed  it  in  two 
ways.  The  first  was  as  to  whether  it  was  practical  or  not;  the  second,  whether  they 
should  use  steam  or  horses,  and  also  whether  the  two  could  be  combined  on  the  same 
track. 

The  Chaieman.  It  would  be  bad  on  the  horses.  , 

The  Witness.  After  considerable  thought  he  made  up  his  mind  that  they  would  run 
horses  because  the  horses  woulQ  kick  up  a  dust,  the  dust  would  settle  on  the  rails,, and 
the  steam  when  the  engine  came  along  would  destroy  the  cohesion,  and  he  goes  back  to 
several  of  the  old  writers,  and  as  far  back  as  Pliny,  .to  show  that  steam  would  not  oper- 
ate. 

A  Member.  How  do  shippers  fare  between  terminal  points?  Do  they  pay  the  same 
rales  for  a  short  as  they  do  for  a  long  haul? 

The  Witness.  I  don't  know  about  the  details  of  these  arrangements.  They  are  not 
in  my  department.     I  do  not  take  up  the  details. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  a  law  that  they  shall  not  charge  more  for  a  short 
haul  than  for  a  long  one.  I  think  that  is  the  law  in  every  State,  but  they  don't  regard 
it  much,  and  that  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  BuENES.  You  are  not  advised  about  these  general  principles  of  railroad  operation 
and  earnings  to  which  I  have  alluded? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  tha  general  details  of  the  business. 

Mr.  BuRNES.  I  do  not  think  it  is  detail.  It  is  a  general  principle  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed so  much  that  I  thought  it  had  attracted  your  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  the  railroad  connection  that  you  speak  of  between  New 
York  and  the  West  represented  in  their  capital  stock  the  actual  cost  of  building  the  road 
it  would  not  be  necessary  then  to  pool.  Mr.  Gould,  you  have  not  been  constructing  rail- 
roads. Do  yon  know  of  any  railroad  in  the  United  States  constructed  through  a  reason- 
ably populous  country  on  th'e  actual  cost  that  does  not  pay  well? 

The  Witness.  What  one  do  yon  refer  to?  I  can  ouly  speak  of  those  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  railroad  interest  I  have  in  the  world  is  in  one  which  I 
helped  to  build.  We  buUt  it  at  a  cost  of  $16,000  a  mile,  and  it  pays.  It  was  never 
watered. 

The  Witness.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  read  the  deliberate  opinion  of  this  committee 
when  they  arrive  at  their  formal  report. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Gould,  you  said  early  in  your  ezamination  that  the  Missouri 
Pacific  had  lived  up  to  its  agreement  of  March,,  1885,  with  the  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  might  it  not  be  possible  that  specific  instances,  which  really  are  in  violation 
of  that  agreement,  might  not  have  come  to  your  personal  attention? — A.  I  don't  think 
that  they  would  come  to  my  attention.  It  is  a  subject  that  is  not  in  my  jurisdiction, 
as  I  said  when  T  commenced  my  examination;  I  said  to  the  committee  that  there  are 
very  few  of  these  facts,  that  I  could  state  as  facts. 

Q.  And  therefore  I  ask  you  whether  it  is  not  of  necessity  correct  that  your  testimony 
upon  that  point  was  that  in  general  the  road  .had  lived  up  to  that  a,greement  with  the 
men  and  that  you  did  not  undertake  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  .particular  instances  of 
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the  violation  of  the  agreement? — A.  In  August  last  Mr.  Powderly  and  the  committee 
said  that  we  had  lived  up  to  our  agreement  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  What  I  ask  is  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  you  intended  to  be  understood  as  hav- 
ing, and  vrhether  it  was  not  possible  that  specific  violations  of  agreement  might  have 
escaped  your  attention.  That  is  the  only  point  of  my  question. — A.  I  gave  the  basis 
of  my  information  on  that  subject  to  the  committee;  that  was:  first,  the  statement  of 
the  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  themselves;  secondly,  the  reports  of  the  gov- 
ernors, who  passed  on  it  after  the  strike  originated.  I  gave  yon  that  as  evidence  on 
which  I  based  my  judgment.  But  I  say  now  as  I  stated  at  the  time,  that  the  labor  de- 
partment is  not  under  my  control.  It  belongs  to  the  general  manager  of  the  road.  It 
is  in  his  charge.  It  would  not  need  even  a  formal  resolution.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
put  it  in  his  charge.    It  is  his  business. 

Q.  Then  jf  in  fact  instances  did  occur  where  without  notice  to  the  men  their  wages 
had  been  reduced,  or  other  matters  had  taken  place  in  contravention  of  the  terms  of 
that  agreement,  the  probabUities  are  very  great  that  they  would  not  come  to  your  per- 
sonal attention. — A.  They  are. 

Q.  You  state  that  the  Texas  Pacific  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Do  you  know 
about  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  that  receiver? — A.  It  was  last  fall  or  vrinter. 

Mr.  SWAYNE.  It  was  about  the  29th  of  December. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Who  was  president  of  that  road  at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of 
receiver? 

The  Witness:  I  was,  and  am  stiU. 

Q.  Then  I  will  ask  yon  this  turther  question,  if  you  were  advised  on  whose  petition 
the  receiver  was  appointed?  I  mean  the  petition  that  was  filed  in  the  court  asking  for 
the  appointment. — A.  It  was  the  Missouri  Pacific  Company  that  filed  the  petition. 

Q.  The  Missouri  Pacific  road  then  filed  the  petition;  and  what  interest  had  that  road 
in  the  Texas  Pacific? — A.  We  were  creditors.  We  had  advanced  money  to  them  to  pay 
coupons  and  operating  expenses. 

Q.  And  it  received  for  such  advances  of  money,  what? — A.  We  had  received  some 
collateral,  which  was  likely  to  be  worthless,  and  after  consulting  with  the  board  of  di- 
rectors and  some  of  the  largest  bondholders  they  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the 
company  up  and  go  on,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  receivership,  and  to  reor- 
ganize the  company  on  a  lower  basis. 

Q.  Has  the  Texas  Pacific  any  issue  of  bonds? — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  to  what  amount? — ^A.  A  large  amount,  but  I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  amount.     It  has  a  number  of  issues. 

Q.  Was  the  Missouri  Pacific,  at  the  time  it  filed  its  petition  to  have  the  Texas  Pacific 
put  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  the  holder  of  any  of  these  bonds? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of 
them.  ' 

Q.  Was  the  petition  based  on  those  bonds? — ^A.  It  was  based  upon  our  advances. 

Q.  Advances  on  open,  unsecured  account  ? — A.  No,  sir.  We  had  some  security,  but 
not  enough  security,  and  the  receivership  was  asked  for  the  reason  that  it  was  evident 
the  company  could  not  be  a  financial  success  on  its  present  basis. 

Q.  I  simply  ask  the  fiusts. — A.  General  Swayne  can  give  you  the  record. 

Q.  Who  else  beside  Governor  Brown  was  appointed  to  the  receivership? — A.  Gov- 
ernor Sheldon. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  their  appointment  to  the  receivership  were  either  Governor  Brown 
or  Governor  Sheldon  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Texas  or  Missouri  Pacific  ? — A. 
Governor  Brown  was  the  general  solicitor  of  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  receiver  of  the  Texas  Pacific  Governor  Brown 
was  general  solicitor  of  the  Missouri  Paciftc? — A.  I  think  he  resigned  before  he  was 
appointed,  or  shortly  after. 

Q.  How  near  to  the  time  of  his  resignation  was  he  appointed  receiver? — A.  I  think 
that  as  soon  as  he  was  confirmed  he  terminated  his  connection  with  the  Missouri  Pacific. 
The  precise  day  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  The  two  were  practically  in  connection.  The  resignation  of  the  solicitorship  and 
the  appointment  to  the  receivership  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  He  thought  the  appointment  to 
receivership  would  be  incompatible  with  his  position  as  counsel. 

Q.  In  this  application  for  appointment  of  a  receiver  is  there  also  coupled  an  applica- 
tion for  the  sale  of  the  road  under  the  foreclosure  of  any  mortgage? — A.  I  don't  know 
what  the  papers  are.  I  know  that  there  are  a  number  of  bondholders  who  are  endeav- 
oring to  reorganize  the  road  and  to  get  up  a  plan  of  reorganization. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  progress  has  been  made  looking  to  the  sale  of  that  road 
under  the  foreclosure  of  any  mortgage?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  expect  an  early  sale. 
The  reorganization  committee  have  that  in  charge  and  had  a  meeting  this  week;  I  don't 
know  but  they  are  in  PhUadelphia  now.  We  expect  to  get  a  sale  this  summer,  I 
believe. 
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Q.  When  you  testified  that  your  operatives  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  stated  that  they 
had  no  grievances  you  added  they  so  told  Mr.  Hoxie.  I  suppose  you  testified  to  that 
from  your  general  information  and  not  from  hearing  the  men  themselves  say  so  ?— A. 
We  have  that  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Hoxie. 

Q.  You  said  something  ahoat  Mr.  Hoxie  suspending  the  pay-roll  upon  the  Missouri 
Pacific.  How  soon  after  the  time  when  the  men,  as  you  say,  "took"  the  terminal 
points  of  your  road  did  this  suspension  occur? — A.  The  order  was  issued  within  two  or 
three  days  after  that. 

Q.  And  was  that  suspension  as  to  the  whole  force  of  the  road  ? — A.  It  speaks  for  itself. 
I  put  it  in.     I  put  in  the  official  order  itself. 

Q.  You  stated  that  when  application  was  made  to  you  hy  Mr.  Powderly  in  reference 
to  having  the  reinstatement  of  this  man  Hall  you  told  him  that  Mr.  Hall  was  an  em- 
ploy6  on  the  Texas  Pacific  and  not  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  that  therefore  your  com- 
pany had  nothing  to  do  with  that  question.  Is  my  understanding  correct? — A.  I  had 
no  communication  with  Mr.  Powderly  about  that.  It  was  in  a  communication  between 
Mr.  Hopkins  and  him  that  that  correspondence  was. 

Q.  The  simple  fact  that  I  wish  to  get  at  is  whether  it  was  stated  to  Mr.  Powderly  by 
any  one  in  coimectiou  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  in  a  position  to  speak  officially  that 
the  discharge  of  Mr.  Hall  was  a  matter  which  the  Texas  Pacific  alone  had  to  deal  with 
and  with  which  the  Missouri  Pacific  had  nothing  to  do? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  the 
correspondence.     Here  is  Mr.  Hopkins's  message  to  him: 

"T.  V.  Powderly: 

*' Thanks  for  your  message  arid  suggestion.  Hall  was  employed  by  the  Texas  and 
Pacific,  and  not  by  us.  That  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  courts,  and 
we  have  no  control  whatever  over  the  receiver  or  over  the  employ6s.  We  have  carried 
out  the  agreements  made  last  spring  in  every  respect,  and  the  present  strike  is  unjust  to 
us  and  unwise  for  you.  It  is  reported  here  that  this  movement  is  the  result  of  Wall 
street  influence  on  the  part  of  those  short  of  the  security  likely  to  he  affected. " 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  think  that  has  already  been  given.  The  only  fact  I  wished  to  get 
at  was  as  to  which  was  the  road  upon  which  this  discharge  originally  occurred.  My  rec- 
ollection is  that  yon  testified  earlier  in  the  day  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  received  from 
Receiver  Brown  full  accounts  of  the  trouble  on  the  Texas  Pacific,  and  my  recollection 
is  that  you  read  that  in  evidence. 

The  Witness.  General  Swayne  read  it. 

Q.  If  there  is  no  connection  between  the  companies,  how  does  it  happen — and  I  ask  in 
order  that  you  may  explain — that  the  Missouri  Pacific  received  the  report  of  Receiver 
Brown? — A.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  I  understood  yon  to  say  that  you  hadreceived  a  report? — A.  I  was  asked  as  a  cause 
for  that  trouble,  I  think,  by  the  chairman,  and  General  Swayne  read  the  report  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  newspaper.  I  suppose  it  was  a  report  that  Governor  Brown  made  to  the 
court. 

Q.  My  recollection  of  the  testimony  is  that  you  said  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  hadre- 
ceived a  full  report  from  Governor  Brown? — A.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  receiver 
of  the  Texas  Pacific. 

Q.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  the  feet  will  be  shown  by  the  record. — A.  You  certainly 
are  as  to  that. 

Q.  One  other  question,  for  the  matter  has  been  gone  over  pretty  fully.  Will  you  ex- 
plain, if  you  are  in  favor  of  arbitration  and  Mr.  Powderly  was  in  favor  of  arbitration  on 
the  Sunday  you  met  each  other,  why  in  fact  arbitration  did  not  take  place  ? — A.  Well,  I 
think  that  I  have  gone  over  that  pretty  fully.  Mr.  Hoxie  had  charge  of  these  matters, 
and  I  declined  to  take  them  up  myself.  If  you  read  these  letters  which  are  in  here  they 
go  over  that  very  fully.  The  position  that  we  took  was  arbitration  with  our  individual 
employes — that  is,  that  were  in  the  employ  of  the  company;  and  Mr.  Powderly  under- 
stood that.     Here  is  the  final  order: 

New  Yoek,  March  30,  1886. 
Maetin  Ikons,  Saint  Louis: 

Have  been  in  conference  all  day,  with  the  result  that  Vice-President  Hoxie  agrees  to 
the  following:  "Willing  to  meet  a  committee  of  our  employes,  without  discrimination, 
who  are  actually  at  work  in  the  service  of  the  company  at  the  time  such  committee  is 
appointed  to  adjudicate  with  them  any  grievances  they  may  have."  Have  your  execu- 
tive committqp  order  the  men  to  return  to  work,  and  also  select  a  special  committee 
from  the  employ^  of  the  Ifissourl  Pacific  to  wait  on  Mr.  Hoxie  to  adjust  any  difference 
Do  this  as  quickly  as  possible.     Board  will  leave  for  Saint  Louis  to-morrow, 

FREDERICK  TURNER,  Secretary. 
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This  was  their  final  proposition.    Was  not  that  exactly  what  they  tmderstood  ?   . 

Q.  Was  it  intimated  during  this  interview  on  that  Sunday  that  it  was  your  inten- 
tion to  take  charge  of  the  matter,  and  if  possible  have  a  settlement  of  these  troubles  in 
the  West?— A.  Why,  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  I  was  perfectly  positive  about 
that. 

Q.  And  your  intention  remained  that  the  decision  of  that  matter  should  be  continued 
to  Mr.  Hoxie  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  that  the  party  arrived  at  some  satisfactory  solution  of  these  troubles,  at  least 
on  your  part? — A.  No,  sir;  I  considered  the  strike  as  practically  over. 

Q.  In  your  dispatch  to  Mr.  Hoxie  which  you  showed  to  Mr.  Powderly  on  that  day 
you  refer  to  "  having  no  objection  "  to  have  certain  matters  arbitrated.  (I  am  laboring 
under  this  trouble,  that  for  some  of  tbe  time  during  your  exalnirlation  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  be  absent  from  the  committee. )  Will  you  state  why  those  words  were  incorpo- 
rated in  that  dispatch  if  the  question  of  arbitration  had  not  been  gone  over?— A.  I  will 
read  about  that.     I  hav^  readijt  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  I  am  informed  that  that  has  been  already  gone  over;  if  that  is  so  I 
do  not  insist  upon  an  answer. 

The  WiTiSESS.  The  interview  between  Mr.  Powderly  and  myself  shows  it  exactly. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaieman.)  Does  it  not  sometimes  occur  that  the  power  of  the  court  is 
invoked  and  railroads  are  foreclosed  ujader  a  receiver  that  the  men  who  wanted  it  fore- 
closed were  interested  men  afterwards? — A.  My  observation  has  been  that  it  has  been 
for  the  good  of  the  road  if  the  creditors  fix  up  a  good  organization. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buchanan.  )  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  roads  operated  under  a  receiver  are 
more  dangerous  comiDetitors  to  other  roads  than  they  would  be  if  operated  by  their  own- 
ers?— A.  No;  I  think  not.     I  think  the  court  could  not  be  corrupted. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  for  a  road  to  be  operated  by  a  receiver  under  proceedings  in  court 

,  and  so  operated  for  a  number  of  years,  and  receive  as  its  earnings  only  sufficient  to  pay 

operating  expenses  and  receiver's  fees?    Does  that  not  often  occur,  without  paying  any 

interest  whatever  upon  fixed  charges? — A.  I  should  not  want  to  be  a  large  owner  in  one 

of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  it  not  in  fact  the  case  that  often  roads  are  operated  by  a  receiver  for  a  consider- 
able period  where  the  receipts  do  not  more  than  pay  the  operating  expenses  under  the 
receiver? — A.  I  have  been  familiar  with  but  very  few  receiverships. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  that  subject? — A.  I  have  been  personally  familiar  with 
but  few  receiverships.    Then  I  think  it  has  worked  vrith  advantage  to  the  company. 

A.  L.  HOPKINS  sworn  and  examined. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  IVhat  is  your  occupation,  your  age,  and  your  residence  ? — Answer.  I  am 
second  vice-president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailroad;  I  live  in  New  York  CSty,  and  am 
forty-two  years  old. 

Q-.  (By  Mr.  Ckain.  )  Will  you  please  state,  to  the  committee  what  you  know  of  the 
cause  of  the  strike  in  the  Southwest,  extending  from  Texas  to  Saint  Louis? — A.  I  think 
all  I  know  about  it  has  already  been  stated  by  Mr.  Gould. 

Q.  What  do  you  state  to  be  the  cause;  he  gave  his  opinion;  what  is  your  opinion? — 
A.  I  must  say  I  do  not  know  what  the  cause  was.  'I  think  I  would  give  the  same  reply 
that  Mr.  Powderly  did  when  they  asked  him  in  Kansas  City.  He  said  he  could  not  find 
out. 

Q.  Newspaper  reports  sta.ted  as  the  origin  the  discharge  of  a  rnan  named  Hall  who 
worked  on  the  Texas  Pacific,  and  the  emplby&i  of  the' Missouri  Pacific  wanted  him  rein- 
stated ?— A.  That  is  what  Mr.  Powderly  telegraphed  to  me. 

Q.  And  all  that  has  been  told  by  Mr.  Gouldis  Whatyou  know  in  regard  to  these  causes  ?— 
A.  I  had  the  same  sources  of  information  as  he  had. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buchanan.)  Were  you  present  at  any  of  those  interviews  between  Mr. 
Powderly  and  Mr.'  Gould  ?— A.  I  think  I  was  present  at  all  of  them. 

Q.  Including  the  one  on  Sunday  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Outhwaite.)  I  wish  you  would  state  to  the  committee  any  views  you 
may  have  upon  the  subject  of  arbitration  as  a  means  of  avoiding  or  preventing  or  settling 
difficulties  between  employers  and  employes  in  such  cases  as  this?— A.  I  have  always 
believed  in  arbitration  as  a  raeans  of  settlement,  and  I  see  no  objection  even  to  compul- 
sory arbitration,  provided  that  arbitration  is  inade  compulsory  on  both  sides,  and  that 
It  is  provided  it  shall  be  between  employes  (those  who  are  actually  at  work  at  the  time) 
and  the  company  or  the  officers  of  the  company.  I  think  that  is  the  whole  point  m  this 
matter.  If  Mr.  Powderly  had  come  to  ua  in  the  beginning,  when  this«strike  occurred 
or  before  it  occurred,  and  had  said,  "  A  difficulty  has  arisen  here  and  we  agree  to  settle 
it  with  you,  and  arbitrate  with  you,"  I  do  not  think  there  ever  would  have  been  any 
strike;  and  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  cases  of  strikes  that  would  have  been  avoided  by  a 
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rule  of  that  character.  If  you  can  make  the.  law  hind  hoth  lailroad  company  and  em- 
ploy6  it  would  he  impossible  to  have  a  strike  on  a  railroad.  That  is  the  arbitration 
that  I  believe  in — that  this  whole  question  shall  be  settled  between  the  employes  and 
the  companies;  because  the  fact  of  tije  case  is  that  the  employ^  have  no  better  friends  in 
the  world  than  the  managers  of  the  roads.  They  have  no  antagonizing  interests.  The 
manager  wants  to  obtain  the  very  best  success  he  can,  and  to  accomplish  it  he  must  have 
.  good  men  and  be  in  accord  with  them,  and  he  must  have  pleasant  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  men.  When  anything  comes  in  to  disturb  that,  if  they  both  act  up  to  that 
feeling  there  cannot  be  any  trouble. 

Q.  Have  you  given  the  bill  that  recently  passed  through  the  House  of  Representatives 
any  examination  or  consideration? — A.  No,  sir:  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
the  biU. 

Mr.  OuTHWAlTE.  That  provides  for  volijntary  arbitration  simply. 

The  Wrrirass.  But  1  think  that  there  should  be  a  provision  in  any  arbitration  bill 
against  striking  and  causing  a  stoppage  of  the  traffic  of  the  country  in  that  kind  of  way. 
And  if  that  was  in  there  I  think  it  is  a  necessity,  in  the  first  place,  to  let  that  be  coupled 
with  an  obligation  to  arbitrate  with  its  own  employes.  I  believe  they  could  go  to  some- 
body who  they  knew  to  be  perfectly  disinterested  and  let  them  see  whether  the  object 
that  they  have  in  view  when  they  strike  is  worth  whUe  for  them  to  all  quit  work  on 
that  account  or  not,  and,  if  the  arbitrators  decide  that  it  is,  that  the  company  be  obliged 
to  submit. 

Q.  What  is  your.view  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a  strike  might  be  prevented  by  law  ? 
You  say  that  there  should  be  a  provision  to  prevent  a. strike? — A.  I  think  that  in  these 
instances  it  should  he  made.a  criminal  offense  for  the  traffic  to  be  stopped.  For  instance, 
suppose  this  thing  had  appeared  on  the  Mississippi  River  where  there  is  no  railroads,  and 
armed  men  had  stopped  the  steamboats  running,  there  would  have  been  no  question 
about  it — ^it  would  l^ve  been  so  clearly  a  case  of  interference  with  interstate  commerce 
that  the  Government  would  have  gone  in  and  interfered  and  let  the  traffic  go  on,  and 
thus  settled  things.  ^ 

The  Chaieman.    A  man  has  a  right  to  quit  work. 

The  Witness.  But  he  has  no  right  to  prevent  other  people  working.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  to  have  allusion  to  when  I  say  "strike."  Nobody  objects  when  they  want  to 
quit  work;  that  is  the  privilege  of  every  American  citizen,  and  if  these  people  had  only 
done  that  and  gone  away  from  the  premises  it  would  not  have  seriously  interfered  with 
our  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  OuTHWAlTE.)  Explain  more  fully  what  part  of  the  strike  should  be  made 
criminal  in  a  law  of  the  kind  you  mention? — ^A.  I  think  that  where  employ^  leave  the 
service  of  the  company  and  then  prevent  other  persons  taking  their  places  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  duties  which  the  corporation  has  taken  upon  itself  to  perform,  and  is 
bound  to  perform  for  the  pnbUc,  are  interfered  with,  and  he  goes  in  with  his  allies  and 
seizes  the  property  of  the  company,  that  the  act  then  comes  between  the  State  a.nd  him- 
self as  an  individual,  and  should  be  a  criminal  offense.  That  was  the  action  of  these 
Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  What  suggestion  would  you  make  as  to  the  method  of  compelling  the  employers 
to  at  once  arbitrate  differences,  if  there  were  any,  with  the  men? — A.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  power  would  exist.  I  think  the  corporations  would  voluntarily  agree  to  the 
result  of  such  arbitration. 

Q. .  I  merely  wanted  to  get  as  fully  as  I  could  what  were  your  views,  if  yoa  have  fixed 
views  upon  these  siAjects.  Is  there  anything  further  that  yon  have  to  say? — A.  I 
think  that  is  the  whole  point  in  it.  One  more  thing  I  would  like  to  say ;  that  is,  that  it 
was  an  injustice  in  these  men  to  strike  toward  the  large  number  of  their  co-laborers  who 
did  not  strike.  We  have  on  our  roll  various  organizations,  and  their  representatives  met 
together.  Mr.  Arthur,  chief  of  the  Locomotive  Brotherhood,  looked  the  whole  thing 
over  and  he  declined  to  enter  into  any  alliance  with  the  strikers.  The  firemen  came  to- 
gether and  they  have  had  a  meeting.  They  have  looked  this  particular  strike  over  and 
said:  "Shall  we  join  these  men?"  Then  the  conductors  got  together  in  Chamois  and 
passed  a  resolution  condemning  the  whole  thing.  *Mr.  Arthur  declined  to  allow  the  en- 
gineers to  join  it,  and  here  is  what  the  firemen  say  [reading  froro  a  telegram  dated  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.,  April  21,  and  addressed  to  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  which  was  handed  to  wi"tnesBby 
Mr.  Gould  at  his  request] :  "The  following  from  Parsons,  Kans.:  The  locomotive  fire- 
men have  had  an  immense  meeting  here  to-night  and  everything  has  been  just  as  you 
would  wish  it.  Not  one  word  was  spoken  in  favor  of  or  indorsing  the  strike,  but  all  con- 
demning the  action  of  those  who  ordered  it.  Of  me  personally.  Grand  Master  Sargeant 
said:  'I  believe  Mr.  Hoxie  is  our  friend.'  We  had  some  fears,  and  I  am  therefore  glad 
to  be  able  to  inform  you  of  this  pleasant  result.  The  firemen  have  conducted  themselves 
in  a  manner  to  command  our  admiration."  That  simply  shows  the  verdict  of  the  fire- 
men's organization  on  that  strike.     Now  tbei  Knights  of  Labor  on  our  road  that  struck 
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are  oiily3,700  oat  of  14,000  employes.  Doesitnotoccnrtoyouthat  it  is  a  strange  thing 
•we  had  no  kind  of  complaint  fjrom  any  other  organization  but  the  Knights  of  Laboi,  and 
they  did  not  make  that  complaint  known  to  Mr.  Powderly? 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  the  dispatch  yon  read,  and  who  sent  it? — A.  It  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Hoxie  on  the  21st. 

Q.  Then  you  hare-instances  in  yonr  immediate  observation  in  which  labor  organizalion 
has  been  very  effective  for  good? — ^A.  Why,  certainly.  We  have  believed  in  them  all 
the  time.  We  have  tried  to  help  Mr.  Powderly  all  the  while;  we  thought  heconld  help 
us  and  we  telegraphed  to  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  strikes  that  have  occurred  since  the  organization  of  the  loco- 
motive engineers  in  which  they  were  engaged? — A.  I  do  not  remember  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  strikes  among  the  men  coming  from  the  firemen's  association 
or  the  conductors'  organization  you  mention? — A.  I  do  not  remember  of  their  having 
any  strikes. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  tf  Mr.  Powderly  had  come  to  you  before  the  strike  it  never 
would  have  occurred.  '  Now,  you  do  not  mean  by  that  to  at  all  insinuate  that  Mr.  Pow- 
derly was  responsible  at  the  inception  of  this  stnke? — A.  Well,  all  I  know  is  that  Mr. 
Hayes  wrote  a  letter  to  us  that  if  we  would  do  certain  things  then  they  would  order 
these  men  back  to  work,  and  we  thought  that  they  had  authority  over  these  men.  We 
had  previously  been  dealing  with  Mr.  Powderly,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  he  assumed 
that  authorily. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  no  further  fiict  that  would  indicate  at  all  that  Mr.  Powderly  was 
in  any  way  responsible  for  the  beginning  of  this  strike. — ^A.  I  do  not  believe  he  was;  I 
think  he  is  too  sensible  a  man  for  that.  I  think  he  expressed  his  opinion  to  us  that  he 
thought  the  strike  was  a  mistake. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  now  about  the  portion  of  that  communication  from  you  to  Mr. 
Powderly  in  which  you  state,  "  it  is  reported  here  that  Wall-street  influences  might  be 
affecting  this  strike."  I  cannot  give  your  langnage. — ^A.  I  bad  received  a  report,  sir. 
It  happened  just  before  I  sent  that  message.  A  man  came  into  my  ofSce  and  told  me 
that  some  Wall-street  operators  had  sent  men  out  to  the  West  to  influence  a  strike  in 
the  Southwest. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  please  explain  to  the  committee  in  what  manner  that  might  be 
effected?  It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  give  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  effected,  but  from  your  position  overlooking  the  field,  how  could  such  a  thing  be 
effected? — ^A.  Well,  if  anybody  who  was  short  of  these  securities  could  have  persuaded 
Mr.  Irons  to  order  a  strike  he  would  have  known  the  effect  of  that  strike  would  have 
been  to  depress  the  securities.  Such  things  have  been  attempted.  I  did  not  know  Mr. 
Irons.     A  party  could  have  gone  and  paid  somebody  to  order  this  strike. 

Q.  And  if  the  strike  were  ordered  it  would  depress  the  securities  ? — A.  Y&,  sir.  We 
have  found  that  Enights  of  Labor  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  at  a  broker's  office.  We  did 
not  know  what  their  relations  were. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  know  of  any  instances  of  the  kind  ? — ^A.  I  said  it  was  reported. 

Q.  You  said  yon  did  not  know  as  to  that  time.  Do  yon  know  of  any  instance  during 
the  uncertain  state  of  affairs  that  existed  on  the  Monday  after  the  Sunday  upon  which 
this  conference  took  place  between  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Powderly  in  which  speculation 
was  indulged  in  in  regard  to  the  securities  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  roads  or  the  roads  af- 
fected by  this  strike? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Can  yon  state  from  recollection  what  the  run  of  these  securities  were  upon  that 
day? — ^A.  I  have  no  idea.    I  had  too  much  to  do  to  pay  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Were  you  down  South  during  the  trouble  at  any  time  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  thing  was  put  entirely  in  Mr.  Hoxie's  hands,  and  nobody  inter- 
fered. The  whole  board  had  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  him.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
experience,  and  a  .very  able  man;  and  he  has  the  respect. of  all  the  loyal  employ^  on 
the  road. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  that  interview  between  Mr.  Grould  and  Mr.  Powderly  and 
Mr.  McDowell? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  the  conclusion  of  it?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there  aU  the  time. 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  me  whether  Mr.  Powderly  seemed  to  have  the  impression  that  the 
differences  then  existing  were  adjusted  by  what  took  place  between  him  and  Mr. 
Gould? — A.  Mr.  Gfould  read  this  dispatch  over  to  him  and  Mr.  Powderly  said  he 
thought  that  was  what  he  wanted.  Mr.  (Jonld  then  said  ' '  I  have  no  objection  to  address- 
ingittoyou."  Mr.  Powderly  said  he  had  an  appointment  and  went  away,  andthenn- 
derstandiog  we  hgd  vrith  McDowell  was  that  he  was  to  take  it  down  and  submit  it  to 
his  committee,  and  if  it  was  satisfactory  to  them  he  was  going  to  telegraph  put  for  the 
men  to  go  to  work.  We  did  not  know  whether  it  was  going  to  be  satisfactory,  and  I  re- 
member Mr.  Grould  asked  me  what  I  thought  about  it,  and  I  told  him  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  satisfactory.  I  said  that  I  could  see  Mr.  Powderly  disapproved  the  action  of 
these  men  down  there  in  the  strike. 
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Q.  Did  it  not  have  the  appearance  of  an  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  the 
striking  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  Missouri  Pacific? — A.  No;  because  Mr.  Powderly 
said  that  he  did  not  insist  upon  recognition  of  the  order  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  then,  we  will  say  of  the  recent  employes? — A.  That  is  where  the  point  is  in 
it.  The  whole  thing  is,  whether  we  were  going  to  arbitrate  with  these  men  that  struck 
and  were  out  and  throw  these  employ^  who  were  taking  service  with  the  company  and 
the  loyal  men  out.  That  was  all  elaborated  and  cleared  up  by  the  conversation,  that 
took  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ceain.)  The  men  who  were  in  had  nothing  to  arbitrate.  It  was  the  men 
who  were  outside  that  were  complaining  ? — A.  The  men  had  nothing  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  It  was  the  strikers  that  were  complaining  ? — A.  Well,  they  were  all  going  back 
at  that  time,  and  have  gradually  kept  going  back. 

Q.  It  was  the  men  who  were  out  that  were  complaining  ? — A.  Their  relations  with 
us  had  ceased.  They  were  no  longer  our  employes.  The  only  arbitration  we  could  have 
was  with  our  employes. 

Q.  The  men  already  at  work  had  nothing  to  arbitrate  ?  It  was  the  outsiders  that 
were  wanting  you  to  arbitrate  with  them?— A.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  fully  set  out  by  Mr. 
Gould. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Outhwaite.)  What  objection  could  there  have  been  to  the  company  ac- 
cepting that  supposed  adjustment,  as  Mr.  Powderly  seems  to  have  accepted  it? — A.  You 
mean  to  say  what  objection  there  could  have  been  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  accept 
the  original  arbitration  proposed.  Mr.  Powderly  had  telegraphed  out  there,  ' '  Mr.  Gould 
has  agreed  to  our  arbitration; "  that  means  that  Mr.  Gould  accepts  the  arbitration,  the 
only  arbitration  that  had  been  referred  to  the  day  before  in  the  letter  which  the  secre- 
tary had  written  to  Mr.  Gould;  they  were  to  appoint  three  and  we  three.  Mr.  Gould 
gave  the  reason  why  we  would  not  accept  that  arbitration — that  the  board  of  directors  had 
placed  the  matter  in  Mr.  Hoxie's  hands,  and  that  he  could  not  weU  interfere.  It  would 
have  destroyed  all  discipline  on  the  road.  Mr.  Hoxie  would  have  resigned  at  once.  He 
understood  the  matter,  and  we  did  not  know,  we  did  not  feel  that  we  understood  it  well 
enongh  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  substantial  injury  that  might  have  resulted  to  the  road  or  to  the 
stockholders  by  accepting  that  proposition  as  Mr.  Powderly  seems  to  have  understood  it 
and  telegraphed  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  have  resulted  in  any  injury;  but 
it  was  arbitrating  vrith  men  who  had  seized  our  property.  This  strike  had  been  going 
on  then  for  about  three  weeks,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  good  deal  like  a  man  breaking 
into  your  house  and  stealing  your  goods  and  you  sending  a  policeman  after  him  and 
taking  these  goods  back  and  him  coming  back  and  saying.  Now,  I  am  willing  to  arbi- 
trateabout  thesegoods."  That  is  a  position  we  didnot  want  to  take.  They  had  been 
wrecking  our  trains  and  burning  our  bridges  and  doing  all  this  damage  to  property. 
Mr.  Powderly  had  expressed  himself  to  us  distinctly  that  as  being  no  arbitration  with 
these  men  who  were  out.  We  had  no  relations  to  arbitrate.  Their  relations  were  with 
the  State;  they  were  as  breakers  of  the  law. 

Q.  You  cannot  suppose  that  Mr.  Powderly  meant  by  that  telegram  that  you  were  to 
arbitrate  simply  vrith  the  lawbreakers.— A.  The  lawbreakers  had  been  coming  in  a.s 
many  as  two  hundred  at  a  time  with  masks,  and  seizing  our  property;  how  could  we 
know  who  they  were  ?  ■  . 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  assume  they  were  Knights  of  Labor,  do  you  ? — A.  They  did  not 
deny  that. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  had  that  particular  form  of  arbitration  which  Mr.  Pow- 
derly seems  by  his  telegrams  to  have  supposed  was  agreed  to  been  agreed  upon,  what 
substantial  objection  was  there  to  it? — A.  TKat  objection  was  expressed  in  the  letter 
which  was  written  byjjrder  of  the  board  to  Mr.  Turner. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  PAEBaiE.)  According  to  your  knowledge  and  information,  was  there  any 
list  of  grievances,  or  bill  of  grievances,  presented  to  the  railroad  managers  by  those  dis- 
satisfied employes  previous  to  the  strike? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any,  and  I  have  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Hoxie  that  there  were  none. 

Q.  You  have  told  us  of  the  effect  upon  the  employes  and  on  the  strikers  who  were  not 
employes ;  now  I  would  like  to  know  the  efifect  of  the  strike  upon  the  producers  and  trades- 
men or  trading  men,  the  commercial  men  of  the  country  where  the  roads  are. — A.  I 
should  like  to  read  here  a  large  number  of  letters  received  from  them.  •  There  are  many 
manufactories  along  our  roads  dependent  entirely  upon  our  roads  for  their  supplies,  and 
the  effect  must  necessarily  have  been  very  injurious  to  them.  The  manager  of  the  Vul- 
can Iron  Works,  at  Saint  Louis,  came  to  see  me  two  or  three  days  ago,  and  said  that  he 
would  be  obliged  to  shut  up  his  entire  works  because  we  could  not  supply  him  with  ore 
to  go  on  with.  They  have  a  great  many  men  employed  and  they  were  obliged  to  stop 
work  at  the  ore  mines;  and  all  the  men  at  the  quarries  also.  The  people  of  Saint  Louis 
get  their  paving  stone  and  building  stone  at  the  granite  quarries,  the  only  quarries  of 
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that  kind  in  that  country..    The  men  there  had  to  come  oat  because  they  could  not  get 
any  transportation. 

Q.  Was  there  a  large  amount  of  freight  upon  the  roads  and  at  the  depots  at  the  time 
of  the  strike? — A.  There  was  a  large  amount.     The  yards  were  all  full. 

Q.  "What  was  the  effect  upon  that  freight? — ^A.  It  was  all  stopped,  and  some  of  the 
perishable  freight  was  destroyed. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  stopped  ? — ^A.  I  think  the  strike  started  on  the  6th  of  AprU,  and 
we  began  to  get  trains  moving  after  about  two  weeks,  and  have  gradually  resumed  just 
as  fast  as  the.oficers  of  the  law  were  able  to  go  in  and  prevent  the  strikers  from  inter- 
fering wifii  the  new  men  who  wanted  to  go  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  further  explanation  as  to  the  question  I  have  asked  you. 
You  speak  of  a  strike;  how  much  do  you  intend  to  include  in  the  word  "strike?" — A. 
Why,  I  intend  to  include  simply  the  means  that  were  used  by  these  men  who  went  out 
voluntarily  to  prevent  others  going  to  work.  If  they  had  gone  away  about  their  busi- 
ness they  would  not  have  seriously  affected  our  movement  of  trains. 

Q.  You  intended  to  include  all  methods  used  in  the  country  there  to  prevent  the 
movement  of  trains  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  no  one  has  any  objection  to  any  man  or  large  number 
of  men  leaving  their  work. 

Q.  You  may  describe  in  general  terms  what  these  acts  were  besides  the  stoppage  of 
work. — A.  That  has  been  more  fully  described  in  the  newspapers  thaiU  I  could  tell  it. 
Our  engineers  were  always  ready  to  go  to  work,  and  when  the  engine  came  out  of  the 
round-house  the  strjkers  would  take  some  portion  away  or  cut  the  hose  that  connects 
the  tank  vnth  the  engine,  or  uncouple  t^e  train;  and  in  one  instance  at  Sedalia  a  train 
started  to  go  out,  and  just  before  they  started,  or  after  they  had  gone,  with  two  sheriffs 
and  one  of  our  superintendents  and  a  train-dispatcher  as  train-men,  and  when  they  got 
to  the  crossing  the  engineer  and  fireman  leaped  off  the  engine  and  they  ran  into  a  lot  of 
rails  that  had  been  placed  so  as  to  throw  the  train  off  the  track.  These  men  were  all  of 
them  more  or  less  injured,  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  also  our  superintendent.  A  great 
many  instances  of  that  kind  occurred.  In  one  case  a  passenger-train  was  throvm  from 
the  rails,  and  the  maU  agent  (just  out  of  Parsons)  nearly  kiHed.  Several  depots  were 
burned. 

Q.  I  understand  from  your  testimony  that  your  management  has  no  objection  to  the 
employment  of  union  men  or  Knights  of  Labor — I  mean  as  such.  That  is,  you  have 
no  objection  to  them  as  such  ? — A.  We  never  asked  anybody  whether  they  were  Knights 
of  Labor. 

Q.  You  make  no  discrimination  in  the  employment  of  men? — ^A.  Not  at  all.  Ex- 
cepting if  this  circular  that  they  have  read  here  is  correct.     I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CEAiiir.)  I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions  on  the  subject.  You  say  that  you 
believe  in  an  arbitration  bill  there  ought  to  be  a  penalty  provided  for  all  those  guilty 
of  strikes? — A.  Yes;  I  think  it  ought  to  be  made  a  criminal  offense. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  a  criminal  offense  to  kill  the  engines  or  a  criminal  offense  to 
quit  work? — A.  Oh,  no ;  not  a  criminal  offense  to  quit  work;  anybody  has  a  right  to  do 
that,  but  the  moment  they  interfere  with  other  people  taking  their  places  and  damaging 
property  I  think  it  should  be  made  a  criminal  offense. 

Q.  Is  not  that  the  law  now  in  every  State  in  the  Union?  K  you  damage  a  man's 
property  in  that  way  you  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. — A.  I  do  not  know  much  about 
law. 

Q.  It  is  called  maUcious  mischief. — A.  A  judge  decided  it  was  not  in  East  Saint 
Louis.  A  man  run  in  and  uncoupled  a  carriage,  was  arrested  and  tried  for  it/  and  they 
discharged  him. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  compulsory  arbitration.  How  would  you  compel  a  railroad?  It 
ought  to  work  both  ways. — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  [is  within  the  scope  of  the 
statute  to  do  that,  but  I  think  they  should  be  subject  to  some  punishment  in  case  they 
did  not  conform  to  the  judgment  of  the  arbitrators. 

Q.  Would  you  punish  men  for  using  moral  suasion  to  prevent  men  taking  their 
places? — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  Where  are  the  general  offices  of  your  railroad  ?— A.  In  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Where  does  the  president  of  the  road  live  ?— A.  In  New  York. 

,Q.  The  first  vice-president  ? — A.  In  Saint  Louis. 

_  Q.  You  are  the  second  vice-president,  and  you  live  in  New  York.  '  Is  there  any  spe- 
•  dal  reason  why  the  officers  should  live  so  far  away,  or  is  it  just  a  matter  of  choice  and 
inclination  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  reason. 

Q.  Have  you  got  an  office  in  New  York  ?— A.  We  have  an  office  there  but  there  are 
only  three  of  us  in  it.     The  general  office  has  a  pretty  large  force. 
■  Q.  (By  Mr.  Buchanan.)  You  say  you  were  present  on  this  Sunday,  I  believe,  of  the 
interview  between  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Powderly.     Did  vou  see  this  dispatch  or  letter 
that  both  have  spoken  of? — A.  I  did,  sir.  " 
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Q.  Was  any  alteration  made  in  it  in  your  presence? — ^A.  No;  ia  my  presence  it  was 
not  changed^ 

Q.  How  did  it  read  originally? — ^A.'  It  read  exactly  the  same,  except  that  in  this  ar- 
bitration it  should  include  the  claims  of  the  railroad  against  the  order. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  present  when  that  change  was  made? — A.  Mr.  Grould  went  out 
and  copied  the  letter,  and  Mr.  Powderly  suggested  that  he  should  strike  that  out,  as  the 
Kuights  of  Labor,  had  no  money  to  pay,  although  they  might  have  done  the  damage, 
and  it  was  no  use  us  leaving  it  in  there;  and  he  rather  objected  to  it.  Mr.  Gould  said 
he  would  strike  that  part  of  it  out,  but  that  any  arbitration  must  necessarily  Include 
that. 

Q.  Then  this  dispatch  was  being  reframed  for  some  purpose? — A.  Why,  certainly. 
Mr.  Gould  wanted  to  strengthen  Mr.  Powderly  all  he  could,  and  he  gave  it  to  Mr.  Pow- 
derly. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  its  being  decided  by  some  judge  in  East  Saint  Louis  that  un- 
coupling cara  was  not  an  offense  against  the  law.  Where  did  you  see  that? — A.  I  think 
it  was  in  Saint  Louis.    I  read  an  account  in  the  paper. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  this  man  had  not  since  been  indicted? — A.  Not  that  I 
have  information  of. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  some  men  who  were  prominent  Knights  of  Labor 
spent  a  good  deal  of  their  time  about  a  broker's  office;  did  I  understand  yon  correctly  ? — 
A.  I  said  I  had  heard  of  them  being  there. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  as  to  that  fact? — ^A.  I  have  been  told  so;  that  is 
all. 
Q.  But  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  your  information  is  correct  or  not? — 
A.  I  believe  it  to  be  correct.  I  do  not  know.  X  cannot  swear  that  it  was  so,  for  I  have 
never  seen  them  in  there  myself. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaibman.)  That  telegram  in  which  you  suggested  that  it  was  a  stock  op- 
eration is  a  conjecture,  that  is  aU;  you  have  no  positive  knowledge  that  there  was  any- 
body coimected  with  a  movement  of  that  kind  either  in  the  West  or  in  the  East?^-A.'  I 
supposed  it  might  be  so.     It  was  referred  to  in  the  dispatch. 

Q.  But  will  yon  tell  me — I  want  you  to  tell  the  committee  and  through  it  Congress — 
was  there  anything  in  this  dispatch  in  connection  with  a  desire  for  increased  wages  or 
less  labor,  or  wanting  payment  promptly  of  the  men  who  struck,  or  low  wages,  or  hard 
labor  and  failure  to  be  paid  promptly  ? — A.  I  think  that  I  would  have  heard  of  it  if  there 
had  been. 

Q.  There  is  a  letter  in  my  possession,  which  I  will  bring  before  the  committee,  from  a 
man  whom  I  do  not  know,  and  whose  character  is  also  unknown  to  me,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  the  question  of  wages  does  enter  into  this  matter,  and  that  they  were  de- 
pressed to  a  point  too  low  to  live  on,  especially  in  Texas. — A.  I  hope  you  will  inquire 
into  that  thoroughly  when  you  go  out  there,  for  I  will  be  very  much  surprised  to  know 
that  it  is  so. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ceain.)  You  left  an  impression  on  my  mind  that  some  Enights  of  Labor 
are  engaged  in  stock  speculation.  You  made  a  remark,  if  you  remember,  that  you  had 
some  information  that  they  were  around  a  broker's  office.  You  did  not  know  what  they 
w6re  doing  around  there,  but  that  perhaps  you  thought  they  were  engaged  in  stock 
speculation  themselves,  and  might  be  ordering  these  strikes.  Will  you  please  let  the 
committee  know,  what  you  mean  by  that  remark? — ^A.  I  have  already  replied  that  I 
have  no  positive  knowledge,  but  that  I  have  been  simply  informed  that  some  of  them 
visited  a  broker's  office. 
Mr.  Chain.  Which  is  a  matter  of  hearsay. 

Mr.  BUENES.  Did  you  have  reference  to  Mr.  Powderly  or  Mr.  McDowell  ? 
The  Witness.  I  do  not  care  to  mention  any  names. 

Q.  Can  you,  give  the  names  of  the  parties  who  gave  you  this  information  ? — A.  I  can 
give  it  if  it  is  necessary. 

Q.  We  would  liketo  have  the  names  of  the  parties  who  gave  the  information^  for-it 
affects  the  credibility  of  witnesses  who  may  be  called  upon  to  testify  before  this  com- 
mittee.—A.  I  have  not  the  names,  but  1  can  furnish  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buchanan.)  I  did  not  get  your  reply  to  Mr.  Burnes  about-the  names  of 
the  parties  who  goto  the  brokers':  offices. — A.  I  can  get  them. 

Q.  Did  they  not  communicate  this  to  you  personally?  We  want  the  names  of  your 
informants.  Now,  if  you  have  informants,  you  saw  them  and  talked  to  them;  who  were 
they? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  talked  to  me  or  not. 

Q.  You  saw  some  one  or  received  some  communication  from  some  one  from  which 
yon  got  this  information.  Please  give  us  the  name  of  the  party  from  whom  you  received 
this  information,  whether  orail  or  written?— A.  It  ha?  been  reported  in  some  of  the 
papers, 
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Q.  Have  yon  any  other  answer  to  make  ? — A.  I  have  received  a  written  communica- 
tion  stating  that  that  was  the  case. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  committee  the  name  of  any  gentleman  who  can  fnrnish  the  same 
information  to  the  committee  that  he  could  furnish  to  you  ? — ^A.  I  can  give  you  the 
name.     I  have  said  before  I  will  furnish  it. 

Q.  Do  you  fbrget  the  name? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  man's  name.  The  man  who 
wrote  the  letter  did  not  give  it. 

Q.  He  did  not  sign  the  letter? — A.  He  signed  it,  but  he  was  not  the  man;  but  it  was 
reported  to  me  in  the  letter  which  I  had  received. 

Q.  What  name  was  mentioned  in  the  letter? — A.  I  decline  to  state  that  unless  I  am 
forced  to  do  so. 

Q.  A  statement  is  made  here  that  it  is  reported  that  certain  patties — and  very  prom- 
inent parties — who  testified  before  this  committee  are  accused  of  promoting  strikes,  or 
suspected  of  that.  What  the  committee  desire  is  data  to  follow  that  information  up 
and  ascertain  what  foundation  it  has. — A.  I  will  give  that  information  as  soon  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  All  thedfe  matters  are  of  recent  occurrence,  and  I  supposed  you  would 
have  remembered  the  name. 

Mr.  Ckain.  It  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  investigation  itself. 

The  Witness.  I  said  certain  persons,  prominent.  I  did  not  say  anything  about 
Knights  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Ceain.  I  understood  you  as  speaking  of  certain  leading  men,  Knights  of  Labor. 

The  CHAraMAN.  I  think  we  should  excuse  him  at]  present,  and  he  will  communicate 
with  us  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Cbain.  All  that  I  care  is  that  the  committee  shall  get  the  information  some- 
where. 

The  Witness.  My  information  is  that  before  you  get  through  with  this  you  will  get 
very  full  information,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  furnish  names.  I  did  no* 
intend  to  make  any  charges  of  speculation  against  any  leader  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
at  all. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  until  Friday  morning,  April  23,  1886. 

Peiday,  April  23,  1886. 

FEEDEEICK  TUENEE  sworn  and  examined. 

Question.  (Bythe  Chaieman.)  What  is  your  age? — Answer.  Forty  years. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live? — A.  In  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  now  General.  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  office? — A.  Three  terms  of  one  y^ar  each. 

Q.  We  have  heard  repeatedly  here  of  the  purpose  of  that  organization  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  made  up.  Will  you  tell  us  now  its  objects  and  purposes,  and  the  extent 
of  the  secrecy' of  the  society? — ^A.  The  extent  of  the  secrecy  is  similar  to  that  of  other 
organizations.  It  has  its  signs  and  passwords,  merely  enough,  however,  to  guard  its 
doors  when  assembled.  We  transact  nothing  in  the  assembly  that  we  are  not  able  to 
make  public.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  supplement  anything,  however,  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  Mr.  Powderly  as  to  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  with  reference  to  the  strike  at  Saint  Louis  or  Fort 
Worth? — A.  Nothing  excepting  what  was  done  in  our  meeting  with  Mr.  Gk>uld  and 
Vice-President  Hopkins.  • 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  that  meeting  ? — A.  I  was  present  at  the  interview  of  Tues- 
day, March  30. 

Q.  Tell  the  committee  exactly  what  occurred  there. — A.  At  that  interview  there  was 
a  general  talk  of  arbitration.  All  seemed  to  be  highly  pleased  with  the  subject,  and 
thought  it  was  a  proper  mode  to  settle  all  disturbances. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  memoranda  made  by  Mr.  Gould  of  the  conver- 
sation ? — A.  I  did  not  see  anything  inaccurate  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  published  in 
the  stenographic  report. 

Q.  You  heard,the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gould? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  were  present  when  he  introduced  the  paper  in  which  the  conversation  was  re- 
ported?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  statement  of  the  interview  of  Sundav  is  correct?— A.  I  know  noth- 
ing of  that  interview.     I  was  not  present  on  the  Sunday^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parkee.)  You  heard  Mr.  Powderly's  statement  as  to  the  general  objects 
oftheKnightsofLabor?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  their  principles? — Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  agree  with  that  snhstentially?— A,  It  js  3,bput  subsjiantiall^  correct, 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  district  assemblies  there  aie  in  the  United  States,  or 
about  how  many  ? — A.  There  are  121. 

Q.  And  how  many  local  assemblies? — A.  About  6,000 — 6, 100  and  something. 

Q.  What  is  about  the  average  membership  of  the  local  assemblies — A.  That  is  a  hard 
question.  The  necessary  or  lowest  number  that  we  can  organize  on  is  ten  members. 
We  have  assemblies  that  are  over  3,000  in  membership. 

Q.  As  secretary,  having  communications  from  all  assemblies,  I  would  like  to  know 
your  judgment  as  to  the  average  membership  of  the  local  assemblies. — A.  I  would 
judge  that  the  average  membership  would  be  a  hundred. 

Q.  What  are  the  political  objects  of  your  labor  association,  if  you  have  any? — A.  We 
have  not  any. 

Q.  You  seek  sometimes  to  influence  legislation,  do  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  influ- 
ence legislation  upon  the  silver  question? — A.  I  have  not  of  anything  official  from  our 
general  body. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  that  heading  and  read  it,  if  you  please  ? 

Witness  (reading):  "From  the  Wage- workers  of  the  United  States  to  the  honorable « 
Senate  and  Honse  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, greeting: 

"  We,  the  wage- workers  of  the  United  States,  after  careful  deliberation,  have  decided 
to  submit  to  you  this  appeal. 

"  We  ask  of  you  laws  for  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver. 

' '  That  such  laws  be  put  into  immediate  effect  and  carried  out  in  letter  and  spirit. 

"That  open  markets  be  made  of  the  United  States  mints,  with  instructions  to  receive 
all  silver  that  may  be  offered. 

"  That  413}  grains  of  silver,  900  fine,  be  fixed  in  value  as  one  dollar,  and  that  price 
be  maintained  without  reference  to  the  London  market  or  the  transactions  of  Wall  steeet, 
New  York. 

■    ' '  That  the  volume  of  currency  be  not  contracted  in  any  manner,  and  that  the  power 
to  contract  the  same  be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  the  banks. 

"  That  silver  certificates  of  the  denomination  of  $5  be  issued  on  all  silver  stored  in 
the  form  of  standard  dollars  and  subsidiary  coin." 

Signed  by  assemblies  in  different  States. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Paekee.)  Some  700  in  aU?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  how  many  would  you  consider  there  were  to  that  paper  asking  for  that  legis- 
lation?— A.  I  do  not  know  how  many  the  signers  would  be,  because  the  matter  has 
never  passed  through  my  office. 

Q.  How  many  are  represented  there,  in  your  opinion?  A.  Well,  I  said  the  average 
assembly  was  about  lOU.  There  may  be  assemblies  there  with  not  more  than  ten  mem- 
bers, and  there  may  be  assemblies  there  vrith  a  great  many  members. 

Q.  Would  that  indicate  a  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  as  an  organiza- 
tion to  influence  legislation  in  favor  of  the  unlimited  coinage  of  the  present  standard  sil- 
ver dollar? — A.  We  do  not  deny  the  right  of  any  assembly  to  petition  Congress  upon  any 
of  its  views.  We  are  not  responsible  as  a  body  for  the  action  of  any  one  particular  as- 
sembly. 

Q.  But  how  is  it  that  where  there  are  700  of  them  combining  together — thatis,  toin- 
fliience  legislation? — A.  We  have  6,000  of  these  assemblies. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  it  is  a  movement  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  or 
whether  it  is  not. — ^A.  It  i^  not  a  general  movement  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
,    Q.  Then  there  is  no  movement  upon  the  part  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  influence  leg- 
islation upon  that  question? — A.  No  general  movement. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  us  how  it  happens  that  so  generally  a  signed  petition  comes  here 
signed  up  in  the  names  of  assemblies  of  Knights  of  Labor  ? — A.  That  may  be  done  vrith- 
ouL  our  knowledge. 

Q.  But  you,  as  secretary,  should  know  it? — A.  I  would  answer  that  it  does  not  come 
through  our  office.  This  is  the  first  notification  I  have  had  that  the  assemblies  have 
acted  about  it. 

Q.  That  so  far  as  this  tends  towards  a  political  movement  the  Knights  of  Labor  as 
such  have  no  part  in  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Paekee.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  ascertain. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buchanan.  )  This  paper  that  has  been  handed  you  by  Mr.  Parker  has 
the  signatures  in  print? — A.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  any  signature,  but  only  gives  the 
name  of  the  assembly. 

Q.  The  assemblies  are  collated  by  States,  and  you  do  not  know  ftom  what  source  that 
came  here,  how  it  was  prepared,  nor  how  it  reaches  here?-r-A.  I  do  not  know  anything 
abPHt  it. 
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Q.  I  think  it  can  be  traced  to  sources  outside  of  and  unconnected  with  the  Knights  of 
L  abor.    Are  you  a,  practical  mechajiic? — A.  lam  a  gold-leaf  beater. 

Q.  And  worked  at  your  business  until  what  year?— A.  Up  to  1876.  _ 

Q.  Your  time  is  now  fully  occupied  with  your  duties  connected  with  this  order? — 
Yes;  I  am  also  in  a  grocery  business.  I  was  driven  from  my  occupation  in  1876  and 
started  in  the  grocery  business  and  have  been  in  it  since  that  time. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  being  driven  from  your  occupation? — A.  We  had  a  strike 
in  1876,  there  are  generally  some  victims  during  a  .strike,  and  I  was  a  victim  of  that 
strike. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  Saint  Louis  recently? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  interview  with  Mr.  Hoxie? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Qi  In  the  presence  of  whom  did  that  interview  take  place  ? — A.  Mr.  Bailey,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  executive  board. 

Q.  Who  else? — A;  We  were  the  only  members  of  the  board  present. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ceain.)  I  wish  you  would  state  to  the  committee  how  it  was  that  you 
had  that  interview  with  Mr.lHoxie. — A.  On  the  30th  of  March  when  this  order  was 
issued  to  the  executive  of  101,  after  our  conference  with  Mr.  Gould  and  associates  in 
his  ofBce  on  Tuesday,  where  Mr.  Hoxie  returned  the  answer  that  he  was  willing  to  arbi- 
trate with  the  actual  employ^  of  the  company.  After  the  conference  in  which  Mc- 
Dowell and  myself  were  present  with  Mr.  Hopkins  the  answer  of  Mr.  Hoxie  that  he 
was  willing  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  employ^  was  transmitted  1;o  us  by  Mr.  Somer- 
ville  and  Mr.  Clarke,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  we  wrote  out  the 
order  to  Martin  Irons  that  has  already  been  placed  in  evidence  ordering  the  men  to 
work;  stating  what  Mr.  Hoxie  was  willing  to  do  and  that  the  board  would  leave  for 
Saint  Louis  at  once.  Our  object  in  going  to  Saint  Louis  was  simply  to  ascertain  and 
see  that  the  agreement  we  understood  to  be  made  was  carried  out.  The  board  left  for 
Saint  Louis,  Mr.  Bailey  and  myself  leaving  on  Wednesday,  the  31st  of  March. 

Q.  Before  you  tell  anything  farther  about  it  I  wish  you  would  state  what  was  the 
position  of  Martin  Irons. — A.  Martin  Irons  was  secretary  of  D.  A.  101.  He  was  also 
chairman  of  the  executive  board  of  that  district.  • 

Q.  What  was  the  force  or  intended  to  be  the  force  and  effect  of  the  order  from  the 
executive  board  to  Martin  Irons  in  that  telegram? 

[Mr.  Swayne  here  submitted  a  stenographic  report  of  a  conference  held  between  Mr. 
Gould,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Sage,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  McDowell,  and  Mr.  Hayes  of  March 
29,  1886,  at  12  m.,  and  a  report  of  conference  between  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Somerville, 
Mr.  McDowell,  and  Mr.  Turner  on  the  29th  of  March  at  3  p.  m.,  which  he  requested  to 
be  filed  as  an  exhibit  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gould  of  the  previous  day.  The  statement 
was  not  admitted.  ] 

.  Q.  (By  Mr.  Ceain.)  Mr.  Powderly,  representing  the  general  executive  board,  issued 
telegraphic  instructions  to  Martin  Irons  to  order  the  men  to  resume  work.  Now,  I  want 
to  know  the  official  relations  between  Mr.  Powderly  and  the  executive  board  and  Mar- 
tin Irons ;  in  other  words,  what  ought  to  have  been  the  legitimate  eflFect  of  that  order  ? — 
A.  That  he  would  obey  and  issue  an  order  to  go  to  work. 

Q'.  His  duty  then,'  as  I  understand  it,  was  to  have  obeyed  this  telegraphic  order? — A- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  he  obey  it? — A.  He  says  he  did.  He  says  he  issned  the  order  right  along  the 
line  for  the  men  to  go  to  work. 

,  Q.  Now  you  can  proceed  and  state  the  interview  between  Mr.  Hoxie  and  your  com- 
mittee at  Saint  Louis. — A.  We  arrived  in  Saint  Louis  and  secured  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Hoxie.  He  treated  us  very  discourteously,  and  said  that  he  would  not  have  any 
conversation  with  us  as  officers  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  but  as  American  citizens  he 
would.  We  informed  him  that  we  did  not  want  to  stand  on  any  dignity,  but  that  we 
wanted  peace  to  be  restored,  and  the  men  would  get  to  work. 

Q.  Was  the  strike  over  then  ?— A.  None  pf  our  people  were  at  work.     The  strike  was 
,not  over. 

Q.  Were  trains  moving  freely  to  and  fro,  as  they  had  been  before  the  strike  was  in- 
augurated ? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  were.  I  am  not  cognizant  of  how  many  trains  they 
ran  previous  to  the  strike,  and  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  how  many  ran  whUel 
was  there.     I  know  traffic  was  stopped  over  the  bridge,  except  for  passenger  trains. 

Q.  Then  you  know  there  were  not  as  many  trains  running  as  before  the  strike? 

Mr.  Swayne.  Might  I  be  allowed  to  explain? 

Mr.  Ceain.  I  expect  we  would  prefer  to  examine  the  witness,  and  if  Mr.  Gould  pre- 
fers to  be  reheaird  we  can  take  a  further  statement  from  him. 

,  Q.  (By  theCHAlEMAN.)  You  say  you  issued  the  order  to  go  to  work.  I  want  to 
know  whether  the  constitution  of  your  society  or  your  obligations  are  such  that  the  cen- 
tral yower  of  your  organization  can  order  the  men  to  work  or  order  the  men  to  quit? — 
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A.  Onr  general  laws  do  not  contemplate  strikes,  and  we  have  made  no  provision  for 
tbem. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  qnestion.  Is  the  constitution  of  your  order  such  or  your  obliga- 
tion to  that  society  such  that  the  central  power  can  order -the  men  to  work  or  order  the 
men  not  to  work? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  understand  that  we  have.  We  issued  the  order 
for  the  men  to  go  to  work,  but  thought  they  would  go  to  work  no  matter  who  ordered 
them  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Grain.)  You  have  no  power  to  order  a  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  (By  the  Chairman. )  You  have? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  law  of  the  institu- 
tion governing  strikes.     We  do.  not  believe  in  strikes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ceain.)  Where  do  you  derive  your  power  from  to  order  a  strike  ?  I  sup- 
pose all  the  iwwer  you  have  is  based  on  your  constitution  and  the  ordinances  passed  in 
accordance  with  the  powers  of  the  constitution? — A.  The  power  to  order  a  strike  in 
these  instances  has  been  vested  in  the  members  of  the  district  along  that  system.  They 
order  the  strikes. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  was  led  to  believe  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Powderly;  but  the 
question  I  am  asking  you  is,  have  the  general  executive  board  the  power  to  order  a 
strike? — A.  We  have  not  the  power  directly  to  order  a  strike,  but  we  can  approve  one. 

Q.  Was  this  strike  approved  or  disapproved? — A.  We  knew  nothing  about  it.  The 
first  intimation  we  had  was  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Hopkins.  It  has  never  been  ap- 
proved. 

Q.  I  understood  Mr.  Powderly  to  say  the  other  day  that  the  general  assembly  had 
nothing  to  do  with  strikes  at  all,  direcfly  or  indirectly,  and  never  had  any  legislation  on 
the  subject,  and  only  once  on  the  subject  of  boycotting? — A.  We  have  no  authority  to 
issue  an  order  for  a  strike. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  have  power  to  approve  or  disapprove  ? — A.  The 
question  of  the  extent  of  our  approval  is  simply  this,  whether  we  shall  give  them  aid 
or  not.  We  have  no  power  to  order  a  strike,  but  after  it  has  been  ordered  it  is  our  duty 
to  attempt  to  arbitrate  all  differences  arising  between  any  district  assembly  and  the  par- 
ties in  dispute.  If  we  can  bring  about  a  settlement,  why  we  attempt  to  do  it.  If  we 
find  that  the  cause  is  just  and  we  cannot  get  heard,  as  there  have  been  cases,  we  order 
a  boycott!     The  Duber  Watch  Company  was  the  first  boycott  order  issued. 

Q.  Then  I;snppose  irom  your  statement  that  the  power  is  vested  in  you  to  order  the 
men  td  return  to  work  at  such  time  as  you  think  advisable.  That  is  correct,  is  it? — A.. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  please  state  in  substance  what  took  place  between  you  and  Mr. 
Hoxie  at  Saint  Louis? — A.  When  we  met  him  he  said  our  duty  wasto  see  Martin  Irons, 
and  not  himself.  We  thought  an  interview- with  him  would  be  better.  He  said,  in  the 
first  place,  that  they  did  not  desir*  but  50  per  cent,  of  their  former  force. 

Q.  What  did  he  mean  by  former  force? — A..  He  meant  he  did  not  want  but  50  per 
cent,  of  the  force  employed  before  the  strike  took  place. 

Q.  "Was  it  his  meaning  that  he  was  willing  to  take  back  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  former 
employ &? — ^A.  When  the  question  was  put,  how  was  it  that  he  could  run  with  50  per 
cent,  of  the  force,  he  answered.it  by  saying  that  they  were  forced  to  sign  an  agreement 
the  year  previous  instead  of  reducing  the  force  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  and  no  w  that  the 
strike  had  taken  place,  the  agreement  being  broken,  they  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  reduce  the  force  and  increase  the  hours  of  labor,  even  if  it  required  twelve 
hours;  that  the  fixed  expense  of  running  a  road  required  just  as  much  expense  when 
they  were  working  five  hours  as  it  did  when  they  were  working  ten  or  twelve.  And 
that  this  was  the  reason  they  would  take  advantage  of  the  strike.  Mr.  Bailey  suggested 
that  probably  wa.s  the  cause  of  the  strike,  so  that  they  could  reduce  the  force. 

Q.  What  was  his  reply? — ^A.  He  said,  "You  can  think  what  you  please."  We  asked 
the  question  if  the  Knights  of  Labor  would  be  refused  employment  ?  And  he  said  that 
those  who  had  advised  the  strike,  as  well  as  those  w6o  had  committed  any  acts  of  violence 
to  personal  property,  would  not  be  employed.  Then  we  said  that  practically  debarred 
every  Knight  of  Labor,  because  they  had  all  voted  for  the  strike,  and,  of  course,  in  vot- 
ing for  it  they  had  advised  it,  and  our  interview  shortly  ended. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ceain.)  That  was  the  substance  of  it? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  this,  that  in  addition  to  the  condition  that  none  of  those 
who  had  injured  the  company's  property  should  be  taken,  he  added  another  condition, 
that  all  those  who  advise  or  counseled  the  strike  should  also  be  included  in  that  inhibi- 
tion, and  your  reply  was  that  that  practically  included  all  Knights  of  Labor.  What 
was  his  reply  to  that? — A.  He  said  if  that  is  the  case  it  does. 

Q.  And  then  your  interview  ended? — A.  And  then  the  interview  ended. 

[Mr.  Swayne  here  offered  a  stenographic  report  of  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Hoxie 
and  the' committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.     It  was  not  accepted  in  evidence.] 
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The  Witness.  I  brought  up  the  fact  during  the  convereation  that  there  was  auas- 
sistaut  master  mechanic  named  Berry  at  the  Chamois  shops  discharged  on  the  24th  of 
March.  He  was  a  Knight  of  Labor  and  allowed  by  the  assembly  there  to  remain  at  his 
post,  because  he  had  charge  of  property.  They  did  not  interfere  with  anyone  who  was 
in  a  responsible  position.  Mr.  Berry's  statement  to  me  before  I  went  to  Mr.  Hoxie  was 
that  whenever  they  discovered  a  Knight  of  Labor  they  discharged  him,  and  that  he  was 
discovered  to  be  a  Knight  of  Labor  on  the  24th  of  March,  and  discharged.  I  put  that 
question  to  Mr.  Hoxie,  and  he  failed  to  remember  the  name,  but  he  SE^id  that  he  would 
know  him  if  he  had  been  in  his  employ  for  any  considerable  time, 

Q.  What  reason  did  he  allege  for  not  continuing  him  in  his  employ  ? — A.  He  did  not 
give  any  reason.  I  do  not  know  the  vritnesses.that  you  will  have  brought  before  you 
there,  but  they  will  show  that  when  they  applied  for  work  they  woul^  be  asked  the 
question  if  they  were  Knights  of  Labor  or  strikers,  and  if  they  answered  they  were  they 
were  refused  work,  and  that  no  Knight  of  Labor  was  taken  on. 

Q.  Yon  stated  that  Mr.  Hoxie  refused  to  take  back  any  Knights  of  Labor  who  had 
advised  the  strike.  This  st^ographic  report  presents  it  somewhat  differently.  He  is 
reported  to  say  to  the  question  from  Mr.  Bailey  that  he  meant  those  who  advised  injury 
to  the  property  of  the  railroad.  I  will  read  the  question  &iid  answer:  "  Mr.  Hoxie.  We 
refused  to  receive  the  men  as  a  body.  We  proposed  to  take  them  exactly  as  we  have 
said  in  the  correspondence  with  your  people,  both  Mr.  Powderly  and  yourself,  to  take 
such  as  we  desire  to  re-employ,  such  as  we  need,  not  taking,  however,  anybody  who  has 
ad^vised  or  who  has  injured  oui  property."  There  is  a  distinction  between  your  lan- 
guage and  his. 

The  Witness.  We  were  talking  about  the  strike.  We  had  been  talking  about  the 
strike. 

Mr.  Ceain.  Mr.  Bailey  says,  "advised  what?"  and  Mr.  Hoxie  answered,  "advised 
the  injury  of  our  property.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  trouble  is  only  between  you 
and  Mr.  Irons,  and  not  between  you  and  myself;  that  is  the  way  it  appears  to  a  man  who 
reads  the  newspapers."    Now,  which  is  correct? 

The  Witness;  Why,  advised  the  strike  is  the  understanding  we  had;  that  was  the 
impression.  We  then  waited  until  Sunday  in  order  to  consult  with  the  other  member 
of  the  board,  and  decided  to  withdraw  our  order  for  the  men  to  go  to  work;  that  practi- 
cally we  saw  there  was  no  chance  for  any  Knight  of  Labor  to  go  to  work.  We  are  now 
cognizant  of  an  order  to  discharge  all  Knights  of  Labor  on  the  road. 

Mr.  Crain.  Mr.  Hoxie  says  in  reference  to  this  man  you  speak  of.  Berry,  that  "he 
headed  the  strikers  at  Chamois,  and  if  you  will  investigate  the  case  you  will  find  that 
that  is  the  fact.  He  has  been  in  the  employ  of  this  company  for  twenty  years,  and  has 
b<jen  for  a  good  many  years  between  Jefferson  City  and  Chamois,  and  is  the  man  who 
took  charge  of  the  outbreak  at  that  point."  Was  that  correct  ?  Had  beheaded  the 
strikers  ? 

The  Witness.  Not  according  to  Mr.  Berry's  statement.  He  remained  at  his  post, 
and  attempted  to  protect  the  property.  He  will  no  doubt  appear  before  yon  in  Saint 
Louis. 

Mr.  Ceain.  Mr.  Hoxie  claims  here  that  there  was  no  complaint  presented  to  him  at 
any  time  before  the  strike  was  inaugurated;  that  Martin  Irons  ordered  the  strike  sim- 
ply because  Mr.  Hall  had  been  discharged  by  the  Texas  Pacific.  Is  that  correct  from 
your  standpoint  ? 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Hoxie  claimed  that. 

Q.  What  are  the  facts  from  your  standpoint?— A.  We  endeavored  to  show  Mr,  Hoxie 
that  complaints  were  entered  last  September,  and  he  said,  "'Do  not  rake  up  ancient  his- 
tory," and  we  informed  him  that  if  he  had  taken  notice  of  this  at  that  time  we  would  not 
have  had  any  at  this  time,  I  also  informed  him  that  I  thought  they  were  presented  in 
January,    That  some  grievances  were  presented  then, 

Mr,  Ceain,  Mr,  Hoxie  seems  from  this  report  to  have  put  the  blame  on  Mr.  Irons, 
stating  that  he  refused  to  obey  your  orders;  that  if  he  had  obeyed  your  orders  to  go  to 
work  the  strike  would  have  been  ended.    Is  that  correct  from  your  standpoint? 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Irons  says  that  he  issued  the  order  to  go  to  work,  but  said  those 
who  were  Knights  of  Labor  wef  e  refused  work. 

Mr.  Ceain.  There  is  a  statement  here  in  this  report  that  Mr.  Hoxie  said,  "The  best 
way  to  settle  this  strike  is  to  let  the  men  who  want  return  to  work  "  To  which  you 
''^P^y.'„  '  ^  ^^  ■^P  ^y  to  tliese  men  '  Go  to  work,  and  ask  Mr,  Hoxie  for  employment,' 
and  If  you  say  We  won't  have  you;  there  are  men  coming  from  other  parts  of  the 
country,  you  would  refuse  to  receive  them  simply  because  they  have  been  on  strike," 
Is  that  correct?  *- ,/  j 

The  Witness,  Practically, 

Q.  Who  is  Jr^ge  Hough?— A.  One  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the  company  out  there, 

Mr.  ORAIN,  He  seems  to  have  been  present  at  the  interview  and  acting  in  connection 
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with  Mr.  Hoxie,  and  he  appeared  to  speak  authoritatively,  that  they  should  not  dictate 
lo  Mr.  Hoxie  as  to  which  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  he  was  to  take  back.  "  If  he  cannot 
take  all  back  he  must  select  those  whom  he  will  take  back;  he  cannot  leave  it  to  any- 
body to  select  for  him."  And  Mr.  Hoxie  said,  "You  would  n'ot  want  me  to  do  so." 
To  which  Judge  Hough  added,  ' '  It  would  not  be  j  ust  or  fair  to  do  so.  The  people  man- 
aging this  affair  want  to  dictate  whom  the  railroads  shall  take  back.  Mr.  Hoxie  says, 
'  1  have  a  right  to  select  for  myself. '  He  says  the  men  have  a  right  to  oflfer  their  serv- 
ices and  that  he  His  a  right  to  select  for  himself."  To  which  Mr.  Bailey  replied,  "  We 
do  not  want  this  railroad  company  to  take  back  men  where  they  have  destroyed  prop- 
erty, and  we  do  not  want  this  railroad  company  to  object  to  a  man  simply  because  he 
dared  to  inquire  about  certain  rights  which  he  thought  he  had."  And  Judge  Hough 
rejoined,  "The  company  does  not  object  to  any  man  on  that  account."  I  understand 
you  to  say  that  Mr.  Hoxie  did  object?  , 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Hoxie  did.  He  said  any  one  who  advised  the  strike  should  not  be 
taken  back. 

Q.  Was  that  really  the  issue  between  you — he  wanted  to  make  his  own  selections  and 
you  did  not  propose  that  he  should? — A.  We  were  willing  that  he  should  make  his  se- 
lection of  the  Knights  and  debarthose  parties  who  had  injured  property.  We  would  not 
send  these  men  to  him  whom  he  claimed  had  violated  personal  property,  but  that  he 
should  accept  all  the  others  and  give  them  their  situations. 

Q.  All  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  did  not  know  that  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  former 
force  would  be  employed. 

Q.  Mr.  Hoxie  preferred  to  make  his  own  selection  of  the  men,  and  as  I  understood  you, 
he  did  not  intend  to  employ  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  old  force  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chain'.  It  is  also  stated  here  in  this  report  that  Mr.  Hoxie  said,  "  I  will  state 
that  we  have  had  in  our  employ  for  the  past  year  about  50  per  cent,  more  men  in  the 
shop  than  we  have  needed. ' '  To  this  Mr.  Bailey  replied,  ' '  Very  foolish  to  keep  them, ' ' 
to  which  Mr.  Hoxie  rejoined,  "  We  could  not  avoid  it  under  the  demandsof  your  order. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  that  it  has  insisted  upon,  and  to  which  we  objected.  They  have 
demanded  that  instead  of  reducing  the  number  of  men  employed  we  should  reduce  the 
number  of  hours  of  labor,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  do  that  for  a  year  under  threats 
of  a  strike.  Now  you  know,  and  everybody  knows  who  has  worked  in  the  shops  or 
been  around  them,  that  the  fixed  ex  penses  of  the  shop  and  the  road  are  a  very  large  part 
of  its  total  expenditures.  I  mean  thisi  All  foremen  who  are  operating  the  road  receive 
pay  for  the  whole  twenty- four  hours,  and  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  us  to  work  ten 
hours  a  day  and  more  if  we  could,  but  ten  hours  we  must  work.  It  would  be  better  to  have 
a  diminution  of  the  force  than  to  work  the  eight  hours  per  day  with  the  increased  force. ' ' 
Mr.  Bailey  replied,  "  So  it  was  a  blessing  that  this  occurred  to  you  and  gave  you  an  op- 
jMjrtunity  to  reduce  your  force,"  to  which  Mr.  Hoxie  said,  "That  is  according  to  your 
statement,"  whereupon  Mr.  Bailey  said,  "  I  mean  to  be  plain.  I  think  that  is  just 
what  is  meant.  And  then  there  is  another  fact.  You  have  discharged  men  who  have 
remained  at  their  post  through  all  this  trouble  and  been  faithful  to  the  company. ' '  Mr. 
Hoxie  rejoined,  "When  the  3,770  men  struck  and  went  out  of  the  service,  we  were 
obliged  to  suspend  for  them  not  only  one,  but  6,000  men,  because  we  were  not  earn- 
ing money  to  pay  these  men  that  were  in  the  service." 

The  Witness.  This  agreement  about  reducing  the  force  was  one  of  the  agreements 
entered  into.     That  was  read  here  in  the  first  part  of  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Ceain.  That  was  the  original  agreement.  Was  that  violated  by  the  company  or 
did  they  insist  upon  the  cancellation  of  it  after  you  had  struck  ?  Was  that  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  strike?  Did  they  reduce  the  number  of  employes  and  increase  the  hours 
of  labor,  or  was  that  the  cause  of  the  strike  or  a  consequence  of  the  strike  ? 

The  Witness.  It  is  claimed  that  they  reduced  the  force  not  as  a  consequence  of  the 
strike;  but  the  claim  was  that  they  were  working  them  more  than  a  legal  day's  work 
and  not  paying  them  for  it.     That  was  one  of  the  claims  which  caused  the  strike. 

Q.  Was  that  the  fact? — A.  I  am  not  able  to  state  that. 

Q.  You  were  informed  that  that  was  one  of  the  grievances  set  out  ? — A.  Yes ;  the  men 
say  that  they  were,  and  presented  the  grievances  as  »ead  by  Mr.  Powderly.  The  fact 
was  given  to  me  by  the  committee  there  that  in  substance  the  claim  that  they  presented 
grievances  to  Mr.  Hoxie  stating  the  brutality  of  one  of  the  superintendents  or  master 
mechanic  of  Kansas  City,  and  Mr.  Hoxie  found  the  facta  to  be  as  stated  and  removed 
the  master  mechanic. 

Q.  Who  ordered  the  strike,  Mr.  Turner?  I  mean  the  strike  which  affected  the  Mis- 
souri P.ncific? — A.  District  Assembly  101. 

Q.  'iVho  wu.s  tlie  officer  authorized  to  promulgate  the  order? — A.  The  secretary  of  the 
district,  STarlin  Irons. 

Q.  And  of  the  assembly  which  you  call  101,  how  many  local  assemblies  did  it  com- 
pose?— A.  The  district  composed  several  assemblies  along  the  line  of  that  railroad. 
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Q.  Embracing  all  the  lines? — A.  All  the  Gould  Southwest  system.  One  hundred  and 
one  had  assemblies  wherever  the  Gronld  Southwest,  Missouri  and  Padfio,  Texas  and  Pa- 
cific, and  leased  or  operated  lines  ran. 

Q.  They  were  all  consolidated  on  that  idea,  that  they  were  employes  of  the  same  com- 
pany ? — A.  They  were  employfe  of  the  wholeof  that  system. 

Mr.  Ceaikt.  Mr.  Bailey  is  reported  to  have  said  in  this  interview,  "We  say  we  de- 
plore strikes,"  to  which  Mr.  Hoxie  replied,  "But  still  yon  say  they  are  necessary  evils;-' 
Bailey  rejoined,  "They  are  when  it  is  necessary  to  force  rccogniti#i;"  on  which  Mr. 
Hoxie  remarked,  "Was  the  strike  on  this  road  a  necessary  evil?  "  Mr.  Bailey's  reply 
was,  "I  do  not  say  it  was."  Then  Mr.  Hoxie  said,  "  Then  why  not  declare  it  off  and 
let  the  men  go  back  to  work.  We  have  opened  the  road  and  we  are  ready  to  receive 
men."  And  you  say,  "And  when  they  ask  you  for  work  we  understand  you  will  not 
employ  them."     That  is  all  correct,  is  it? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ceain.  Then  Judge  Bough  said,  "  The  company  does  not  refuse  to  take  men 
back  simply  because  they  went  on  a,  strike;  that  is,  because  they  quit  work  without  a 
just  cause,  although  they  did  and  in  obedience  to  an  order;  but,  as  Mr.  Hoxie  has  said, 
he  must  be  allowed  to  select  the  men  he  will  take  back.  The  papers  say  that  they  de- 
mand that  they  shall  all  be  takeii  back  in  a  body.  He  cannot  take  all  back.  He  has 
no  use  for  all  of  the  men;  he  has  a  right  to  select  whom  he  will  employ."  Now,  if  Mr. 
Hoxie  had  agreed  to  take  back  all  the  employes  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Knights  of  Labor  except  those  who  had  actually  been  guilty  of  pariicipar 
tion — and  I  mean  by  that  active  participation — in  counseling  and  advising  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  property  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  would  the  strike  have  been  put  an 
end  to? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ceain.  Had  you  anything  to  lead  you  to  believe  that  Mr.  Hoxie  was  unwilling 
to  take  them  back  because  he  thought  he  could  take  advantage  of  the  strike^  to  the  ex- 
tent of  reducing  the  number  of  employes  of  the  road,  not  only  strikers,  but  other  em- 
ployes? 

The  Witness.  We  were  impressed  with  the  feet  that  he  refused  to  employ  Knights 
of  Labor.  We  were  not  particular  whether  he  reduced  his  force  50  per  cent,  or  not. 
All  we  wanted  to  know  was  that  the  men  who  had  committed  no  acts  of  violence  be 
taken  back,  whetheir  Knights  of  Labor  or  not.  If  that  could  have  been  stated  to  us-we 
should  have  ordered  every  one  who  could  to  get  employment ;  to  get  it  and  stop  the  strife. 
We  wanted  peace.  My  opinion  is  that  the  strike,  instead  of  being  made  when  they  had 
the  last  straw  put  upon  their  backs  in  the  discharge  of  this  man,  should  have  taken 
place  when  they  claim  to  have  presented  the  grievances  in  last  January,  and  not  when 
they  had  allowed  the  matter  to  pass  on  and  there  was  nothing  to  justify  the  strike  at 
the  time,  and  nothing  to  show  the  public  that  the  strike  was  jnstifiable. 

Q.  Now  what  is  your  opinion  about  this  50  per  cent,  reduction.  Do  yon  mean  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  the  company  fostered  the  strike  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  the  number  generally  of  employes? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  There  is  another  question  about  what  Mr;  Hoxie  claims  as  a  right — and,  acting 
upon  his  right,  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  to  blame — to  reduce  the  number  of  em- 
plQy&  of  the  road  ? — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  He  said  you  have  violated  the  obligation  of  the  original  agreement,  and  therefore 
he  was  at  liberty  to  consider  it  annulled  and  to  take  advantage  of  that  by  reducing  the 
force  50  per  cent. — A.  According  to  Mr.  Gould's  statement  yesterday,  they  have  still 
got  nearly  75  per  cent,  of  their  force  engaged  here,  so  that  they  have  not  reduced  it. 

Q.  The  question  is  this,  did  they  really  discharge  these  other  employfe,  those  who 
were  disconnected  with  the  Knights  of  Labor,  for  the  purpose  when  the  strike  was  over 
of  only  taking  back  50  per  cent,  of  them,  as  well  as  the  others,  and  because  they  had 
no  use  for  them  in  consequence  of  the  strike? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  they  dis- 
charged any  one. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  the  others  were  discharged  ? — A.  The  only  one  that  I  have 
cognizance  of  being  discharged  was  this  man  Berry  who  came  to  me. 

Q.  Mr.  Gould  said  yesterday,  and  it  was  part  of  the  history  of  the  strike,  that  there 
were  a  great  many  of  the  employ^,  though  entirely  disconnected  with  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  who  were  discharged  in  consequence  of  the  strike,  because  the  railroad  had  no 
use  for  them..  Is  that  correct,  and  were  those  men  discharged  in  order  that  Mr  Hoxie 
might,  when  the  strike  was  at  an  end,  only  take  back  50  per  cent,  of  them  as  weU  as 
the  Kujghts  of  Labor  ?— A.  I  believe  the  first  is  correct— that  they  were  discharged 
if  they  were,  because  they  had  no  work.  The  freight  clerks,  though  they  were  not 
members  of  the  order,  had  no  employment,  because  they  could  not  receive  freight 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Turner,  you  stated  a  while  ago  that  Mr.  Hopkins,  as  you  understood,  was 
nuwillmg  to  take  back  any  Knights  of  Labor.    He  claims  to  you  in  this  interview  that 
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he  was  perfectly  willing  to  take  men  back  whether  they  were  Knights  of  Labor  or  not, 
but  as  an  official  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  he  claimed  the  right  to  select  his  own  men  out 
of  the  KnightsoJ' Labor,  and  did  not  want  you  to  dictate  whom  he  should  take. — A.  We 
did  not  intend  to  dictate  to  him.  Mr.  Hoxie's  intention  might  be  that  way ;  but  the 
superintendent  when  men  applied  would  say,  "Are  you  a  striker?"  "Yes."  "Areyou 
a  Knight  ol'  Labor  ?"  "  Yes. "  "  Then  we  do  not  want  you. ' '  That  is  the  information 
we  received  out  there.     These  matters. will  all  be  brought  before  yon  out  there. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  name  of  any  party? — A.  I  cannot,  but  the  committees  out  there 
will. 

Q.  So  that  while  he  was  claiming  here  the  exercise  and  to  have  the  right  to  exercise 
his  official  authority  in  the  selection  of  his  men  without  reference  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  Knights  of  Labor,  he  denied  that  the  fact  was  that  they  were  refusing  to  take  them 
because  they  were  Knights  of  Labor? 

Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ceain,  reading  from  the  stenographic  report  of  the  interview. )  Mr.  Turner 
says,  "  I  want  to  see  the  men  get  to  work."  Mr.  Hoxie  says,  "  So  do  I;  I  want  50  per 
cent,  of  them  back; "  and  then  you  reply,  "  When  we  left  New  York  we  left  Mr.  Pow- 
derly  a  sick  man,  and  understood  from  him  that  any  person  who  had  committed  any 
act  of  violence  or  destroyed  any  property  would  not  be  taken  back  by  this  company,  but 
that  the  others  would  be  re-employed. ' '  Mr.  Hoxie  said,  ' '  They  will  if  we  need  them. 
There  are  three  or  four  qualificadions.  You  must  certainly  believe  me  a  little.  You 
must  certainly  accord  to  me  a  little  honesty  of  purpose.  You  cannot  help  doing  that ; ' ' 
and  then  he  goes  on  and  says,  ' '  I  shall  not  take  back  anybody  who  has  committed  an 
act  of  violence."  And  then  you  say,  "  We  do  not  ask  that.  I  -ypouldsay  thatany  man 
that  has  not  committed  any  outrage  or  destroyed  any  property  or  committed  any  overt 
act  or  done  any  violence  should  be  aUowed  to  come  back  to  work,  and  this  trouble 
would  never  occur  again;"  and  Mr.  Hoxie  replied,  '.'We  have  said  that  we  cannot  re- 
employ any  man  who  has  advised  or  committed  any  act  of  violence  or  destroyed  prop- 
erty. You  cannot  be  tlie  judges  as  to  who  these  men  are.  We  know  them  better  than 
you  do.  You  are  "a  thousand  miles  away. "  And  Judge  Hough  remarked,  "The  com- 
pany does  not  require  the  services  of  all  their  men,  and  insist  that  it  must  be  allowed 
to  make  a  selection.  It  can  take  back  some,  but  must  reject  others."  You  said,  "Ac- 
cording to  the  paper,  there  must  be  plenty  of  room  for  the  other  good  men;  "  and  Mr. 
Hoxie  replied,  ' '  I  remember  that  Mr.  Powderly  said  they  put  words  in  his  mouth  which 
he  did  not  say;"  and  Mr.  Bailey  added,  "  I  have  never  seen  a  man  quoted  right.  Even 
if  he  wrote  the  article  himself  the  newspapers  would  twist  it;  that  is  proverbial.  It  is 
not  news  for  them  if  they  get  it  right  and  direct  from  you'; ' '  and  Mr.  Hoxie  said,  ' '  I 
think  you  had  better  order  Mr.  Irons  to  let  the  men  go  to  work,  then  you  can  easily  get 
to  a  setT.lement;  but  the  question  now  is  between  you  and  Mr.  Irons,  and  that  is  what 
the  publis  thinks."  There  ends  the  interview.  In  conclusion,  on  this  subject,  I  want 
to  know  if  yon  mean  to  say  that  while  Mr.  Hoxie  was  seemingly  putting  his  objections 
to  taking  the  men  back  on  two  grounds,  namely,  that  he  only  wanted  about  50  per  cent„of 
them,  and,  secondly,  the  right  to  select  them  from  the  Knights,  that  the  facts  were  that 
Knights  of  Labor  were  applyhig  and  being  refused  on  the  ground  that  they  were  Knights 
of  Labor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  organization  of  colored  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  WeTiave  a  whole  dis- 
trict assembly  of  them. 

Q.  In  what  cities? — A.  In  Eichmond,  Virginia.  We  have  colored  organizations  in  a 
number  of  other  States. 

Q.  In  what  States? — ^A.  We  have  one  in  Arkansas,  one  in  Pennsylvania,  and  several 
in  Virginia. 

Q.  Have  you  any  in  Texas? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  in  Galveston,  Tex.? — A.  We  have  only  one  in  Galveston. 

Q.  What  is  its  strength? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  assemblies  composed  of  women;  and,  if  so,  how  many? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
we  have  two  or  three  hundred  assemblies  composed  of  women. 

Q.  What  are  the  qualiiications  for  a  woman' s  assembly ;  must  they  be  wage- workers  ? — 
A.  They  come  in  on  the  same  qualifications  and  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  the  oth- 
ers.    We  only  debar  four  classes  of  persons. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaikman.)  In  your  or^nization  is  there  control  by  a  central  .author- 
•jty? — A.  There  has  to  he  before  any  assistance  can  be  rendered. 

Q.  But  the  question  as  to  whether  the  men  will  work  or  refuse  to  work,  that  depends 
upon  the  local  organization? — A.  We  have  never  had  any  general  legislation  upon  the 
subject,  because  we  are  trained  not  to  l)elieve  in  strikes.  A  great  many  of  these  strikes 
occur  simply  because  the  parties  interested  refuse  to  meet  each  other  on  equal  ground 
and  discuss  the  matter  in  a  common- sense  way. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Ceane.)  Were  you  present  at  the  interview  with  Mr.  Hopkins?  If  yon 
were,  state  the  substance  of  that  interview. — A.  It  is  substantially  correct  as  printed. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  that  meeting? — A.  To  bring  about  a  settlement  of  this 
trouble. 

Q.  Mr.  Gould  stated  yesterday  that  he  did  not  intend  any  action  with  regard  to  the 
present  strike;  that  he  considered  it  over  or  about  over,  and  he  "simply  wanted  to  meet 
you  and  the  other  members  of  your  committee  and  to  have  a  general  discussion  upon 
the  general  principles  of  arbitration,  and  that  he  had  no  idea  that  the  object  sought  to 
be  obtained  by  that  interview  was  the  settlement  of  the  strike. — A.  Our  understanding 
was  that  we  were  there  with  a  view  to  bringingabout  peace.  One  of  the  parties  spoke 
of  the  number  of  trains  that  were  being  run,  and  made  the  remark  that  in  response  to 
a  telegram  they  had  learned  that  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  trains  had  run  on  the 
day  previous.  In  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Hopkins  he  remarked,  "Our  fullest  capac- 
ity is  one  hundred  and  fifty  trains,  so  that  we  are  very  little  removed  from  onr  regular 
running. ' '  I  was  really  snrpifted  when  I  saw  in  the  papers  that  they  now  run  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  trains. 

Q.  Is  the  strike  over,  then? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  do  not  know  more  than  the 
papers  stated.    Our  people  are  not  at  work.     * 

Q.  What  constitutes  a  strike? — A.  The  stoppage  of  work. 

Q.  Not  the  stoppage  of  the  business  of  the  employer;  so  that  when  a  man  quits  work 
and  remains  out  of  employment  that  is  a  strike? — A.  Unless  it  is  declared  off. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  arbitration  bill  that  passed  the  House? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
not. 

Mr.  Oeain.  The  bill  leaves  it  to  the  business  men  in  a  town,  who  are  interested,  to 
arbitrate  the  differences  on  the  general  principles  of  voluntary  arbitration. 

The  Witness.  I  would  like  to  see  it  compulsory  arbitration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Btjchanan.  )  I  only  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions.  The  execu- 
tive board  approve  strikes  in  certain  contingencies.  As  I  understand  the  order,  the  strike 
Ls  not  ordered  by  the  board. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A  strike  is  ordered,  when  it  is  ordered,  by  the  district  assembly? — A.  By  the  mem- 
bers of  the  several  local  assemblies  composing  that  district  assembly. 

Q.  When  a  strike  is  ordered  what  is  the  first  action  taken  by  the  executive  board? — 
A.  We  take  no  action  in  the  matter  unless  it  is  appealed  directly  to  us. 

Q.  And  when  it  is  do  you  seek  to  investigate  the  cause  or  the  right  or  wrong  of  the 
matter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  also  seek  to  have  the  differences  composed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  succeed  in  that  that  ends  it;  then  what  is  the  next  step  if  you  do  not  suc- 
ceed?— A.  If  we  approve  of  it  we  have  to  render  financial  assistance. 

Q.  If,  on  your  investigation  you  find  substantial  grievances  exist  and  the  employer 
does  not  remedy  those  grievances,  you  then  direct  that  financial  assistance  be  given  to 
the  strikers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  investigate  the  cause  of  the  strike? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  formal  approval  of  a  strike  by  your  board  other  than  that  of  granting 
financial  assistance? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  CHAntMAN.)  In  the  o^aaization  of  Enigbts  of  Labor  what  body  consti- 
tutes the  central  organization? — ^A.  The  general  assembly. 

Q.  How  are  you  connected  with  the  local  assemblies? — A.  The  general  assembly  is 
composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the  several  districts  and  locals,  which  select  the 
officers  of  the  executive  board. 

Q.  Then  you  have  Representative  organizations?  How  is  it  that  that  central  organi- 
zation had  no  responsibility  as  to  the  strike  in  the  Southwest  1— -A.  Our  whole  teach- 
ings are  opposed  to  strikes.  The  district  assembly  has  jurisdiction  in  its  own  locality 
to  manage  the  affairs  of  that  locality. 

Q.  And  the  central  organization  has  nothing  to  do  with  it? — A.  No,  sir.     We  desired 

that  matter  placed  in  the  power  of  our  general  body  at  the  last  session,  but  it  was  not 

.  carried.     I  suppose  that  after  these  differences,  when  it  comes  up  again,  it  will  be 

unanimously  adopted  at  the  next  session,  placing  the  whole  power  in  the  executive 

body. 

Mr.  W.  O.  McDowell  recalled. 

Mr.  OUTHWAITE.  Mr.  McDowell  will  make  a  statement  vipon  a  subject  that  was  en- 
tered upon  slightly  by  Mr.  Gould  yesterday,  as  suggesting  a  method  toward  the  preven- 
tion of  strikes. 

The  Witness.  The  suggestion  that  was  in  my  mind  was  that  which  I  first  mfentionod 
to  you,  and  was  brought  out  by  the  question  to  Mr.  Gould  yesterday  about  the  Govern- 
ment licenses  to  engineers,  &c. ,  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  same  rule  or  law  that  is 
applied  through  the  Treasury  Department  to  international  commerce  was  applied  to 
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interstate  commerce  it  would  tend  to  prevent  strikes.  In  international  commerce  every 
captain,  every  engineer,  and  every  pilot  is  licensed  by  the  Treasury  Department,  which 
simply  certifies  that  he  is  an  efficient,  competent  man;  and  in  the  handling  of  steam- 
boats you  are  compelled  to  employ  a  man  who  has  that  certificate — that  he  is  a  licensed 
captain,  engineer,  or  pilot,  and  these  men  are  bound  to  bring  the  boat  into  port.  Now, 
in  the  same  way  the  employ^  of  the  railroad  would  be  bound  to  bring  their  train 
through  to  its  terminus,  and  that  no  strike  would  occur,  as  it  did  occur  on  the  elevated 
road  where  the  engineer  left  his  train  at  the  station.  He  would  have  to  leave  his  train 
at  the  terminus  and  not  at  a  way  station.  The  laws  governing  international  commerce 
have  grown  up  very  gradually,  and  now  that  the  railroads  have  come  and  taken  the 
place  largely  of  that  kind  of  commerce  and  interstate  commerce  by  railway,  I  think  it 
should  be  governed  by  the  same  series  of  laws. 

Q.'  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as  to  any  laws  by  which  corporations  can  be 
compelled  to  abide  by  the  award  of  legal,  compulsory  arbitration? — A.  It  seems  to  me 
that  arbitration  necessarily  must  be  voluntary  and  supported  by  public  opinion.  One 
of  the  impelling  ideas  that  runs  all  through  the  marine  laws  is  public  safety.  The  engi- 
neer, captain,  and  pilots  were  not  to  be  employed  excepting  they  were  known  to  have 
experience  sufficient  to  take  care  for  the  safety  of  human  life;  and  that  is  a  very  impor- 
tant idea  that  should  run  through  the  care  of  interstate  commerce. 

Mr.  OUTHWAITE.  Was  anything  recalled  to  your  mind  by  hearing  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Gould  or  Mr.  Hopkins  as  to  the  interview  between  Mr.  Powderly  and  yourself  on 
that  Sunday  which  you  omitted  in  your  former  testimony? 

The  Witness.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting,  as  copied  in  my  diary  and  as  read  here, 
dififer  materially  from  Mr.  Gould's  statement,  but  are  correct.  I  have  not  a  change  to 
make  in  those  minutes.  I  understood  that  the  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  settlement,  that  the  wording  of  the  message  as  sent  by  both  sides  confirmed  the  idea 
that  a  settlement  was  agreed  upon.     And  I  am  clear  and  strong  on  that. 

Q.  Were  those  minutes  to  which  you  refer  in  your  testimony  made  at  the  time  or  very 
soon  after  the  conference  with  Mr.  Gould? — A.  From  a  lifetime  habit  I  keep  a  diary, 
and  the  minutes  that  I  read  here  were  minutes  written,  immediately  after  the  occurrence, 
in  the  diary  and  compiled  into  one  statement  afterwards.  I  have  reference  to  the  meet- 
ing on  Sunday.  The  minutes  you  have  here  are  the  minutes  of  Tuesday;  the  stenog- 
rapher's report  of  the  interview  on  Tuesday,  which  is  brought  here  by  Mr.  Gould.  There 
are  no  minutes  of  the  meeting. of  Sunday  that  I  know  of  excepting  those  which  I  kept. 
Mr.  Hopkins  in  his  examination  brought  out  strongly  what  I  stated  in  my  examination. 
I  suspected  when  he  left  if  Mr.  Hoxie  had  been  ' '  ordered  "  he  would  have  resigned. 

Q.  That  is,  if  Mr.  Hoxie  had  received  an  order  ? — A.  Yes,  an  order  overruling  him 
and  directing  him  to  arbitrate  after  he  had  refused  to  arbitrate  there,  that  he  would 
have  resigned.  It  reminded  me  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  story  where  he  said  he  had  "so  little 
influence  with  the  administration."  Mr.  Gould  seemed  to  have  so  little  influence  with 
the  Missouri  Pacific  administration. 

Q.  Are  there  are  any  other  matters  connected  with  your  former  testimony,  or  recalled 
to  you  by  the  testimony  given  here  yesterday,  that  you  desire  to  state  at  this  time? — A. 
I  do  no  think  of  anything. 

T.  V.  POWDERLY  recalled,  and  asked  by  Mr.  Outhwaite  whether  there  was  any 
statement  he  wanted  to  make,  said: 

In  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Gould  yesterday  there  is  a  statement  as  to  the  conversation 
which  occurred  in  his  house  on  the  Sunday  evening.  I  do  not  remember  what  the  ques- 
tion was,  but  I  believe  that  he  made  the  statement  that  I  had  it  in  contemplation  to 
annul  or  recall  the  charters  of  the  assemblies  in  the  Southwest. 

Q.  Did  it  goto  the  extentof  the  assemblies  in  the  Southwest,  or  was  it  not  the  assem- 
blies which  declared  the  strike? — A.  Just  so,  that  is  it — that  I  had  it  in  contemplation 
to  take  the  charters  from  the  assemblies  that  declared  the  strike.  His  words  to  me  were, 
as  I  remember  them:  "I  think,  Mr.  Powderly,  that  it  is  your  duty  to  declare  this  strike 
oflF,  and  order  the  men  to  go  back  to  work,"  and  then  followed  the  language  which  you 
will  find  in  my  letter  to  him.  I  never  made  a  statement  that  I  would  take  away  their 
charters  and  declare  their  assemblies  rebellious  or  anything  of  the  kind.  That  would 
be  a  power  I  could  not  exercise;  and  I  frankly  say  that  if  that  had  been  done  it  would 
be  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen,  for  the  men  would  then  be  without  any  restraint. 
Now  as  to  the  agreement  which  took  place  between  the  Missouri  Pacific  directory  and' 
the  executive  board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  August.  There  never  was  an  agreement 
of  any  kind  made  between  Mr.  Gould  and  our  board.  That  whole  matter  was  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Wabash  afEair.  We  called  upon  him  at  the  suggestion  of  another  gentleman, 
as  we  understood  that  he  had  an  interest  in  the  Wabash  road,  but  said  he  was  nolonger 
an  officer  of  that  road,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  That  was  our  reason  in  at- 
tempting to  get  him  to  interest  himself  in  the  Wabash  strike  of  last  year.     He  said  to 
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us,  "You  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Missouri  Pacific."  ,  I  frankly  told  him  no,  that 
I  had  none.  Then  it  was  he  said  they  had  an  agreement  with  their  men.  That  is  the 
agreement  that  is  said  to  be  transferred  to  the  executive  by  the  general  master  work- 
man. I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  agreement.'  Heaskedme,  "If  youhaveany 
trouble  will  you  come  to  me  frankly  and  let  us  talk  the  matter  over?"  and  I  said  I 
would;  but  there  was  no  agreement. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Otjthwaite.)  It  was  stated  here,  in  either  Mr.  Gould's  or  Mr.  Hopkins's 
testimony,  that  some  telegram  was  sent  to  you  near  the  beginning  of  the  strike,  that  yon 
did  not  receive  it,  and  that  you  did  not  reply  to  it  for  two  days. — A.  I  made  the  state- 
■  ment  myself  that  immediately  on  receiving  it  I  telegraphed  West  and  inquired  the  cause 
of  the  strike,  and  on  receipt  of  the  information  I  answered  Mr.  Hopkins  as  soon  as  the 
dispatch  came.  The  telegram  from  Mr.  Hopkins  came  when  I  was  circulating  through 
the  country  or  the  city  while  we  were  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  and  I  did  not  receive 
it  as  promptly  as  I  might;  but  as  soon  as  I  received  it  I  answered  the  telegram.  Then 
Mr.  Turner  telegraphed  WeJl  for  the  particulars  of  the  strike.  We  knew  nothing  of  it, 
except  what  we  saw  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  recall  upon  hearing  the  testimony  of  yester- 
day?— ^A.  Nothing. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaieman.  )  Mr.  Powderly,  evidently  the  dispatch  of  Mr.  Hopkins  showed 
that  he  was  conscious  of  disturbance  in  that  Western  country  which  he  said  was  over. 
Was  there  any  reason  other  than  inconvenience  to  answer  that  prevented  you  from  an- 
swering his  telegram? — A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Q.  And  you  answered  it  as  soon  as  you  received  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  President  Cleve- 
land were  telegraphed  to  to-morrow  to  interest  himself  in  the  afiairs  of  Texas  by  his 
personal  supervision,  he  cannot  do  so  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  and  I  believe 
that  his  work  is  but  a  trifle  to  what  I  am  called  upon  to  do,  and  I  attended  to  it  as  soon 
as  I  could. 

Q.  There  was  no  design  for  delay  on  your  part? — A.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  done 
everything  in  my  power  to  avoid  that  condition  of  affairs  which  exist  there  now. 
Another  thing  which  I  would  like  to  state  to  the  committee.  It  was  intimated  yester- 
day that  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  executive  board  were  interested  in  some 
way  in  the  disposal  of  stocks,  and  that  they  had  brought  that  stock  transaction  into  this 
affair,  and  that  ihe  strike  was  either  prolonged  or  being  managed  in  the  interest  of  stock 
operations.  I  would  ask  that  the  committee  make  the  fullest  investigation  into  such  an 
intimation.  I  have  never  been  about  a  stock-broker's  office  and  could  not  tell  a  stock- 
broker from  a  man  engaged  in  any  other  walk  ol  life.  If  there  is  a  man  connected  with 
our  order  who  had  anything  to  do  vrith  that,  it  would  be  just  as  much  pleasure  to  me 
to  see  him  exposed  as  it  would  be  to  any  man  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  McDowell  recalled  and  examined: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ceain.)  You  are  a  prominent  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  are  you 
"not? — A.  You  know  how  prominent.     I  am  lay  memb  er,  and  hold  no  of&ce  in  the  order. 

Q.  Prominent  to  this  extent,  that  you  were  taken  into  consultation  by  the  executive 
board  in  the  effort  to  procure  a  settlement  of  the  strike.  Have  you  engaged  in  any  stock 
speculation  within  a  reasonable  period  of  the  beginning  of  the  strike  ? — A.  I  have  not  in 
any  shape  or  form.  I  have  never  owned  a  dollar  or  speculated  in  the  securities  of  any 
company  that  Mr.  Gould  has  to  do  with.  Since  the  1st  of  January  I  have  not  made  an 
investment  in  anything  in  the  way  of  securities,  and  I  was  about  to  say  to  the  chair- 
man when  Mr.  Hopkins  left,  that  in  the  way  that  he  did,  that  he  would  send  the  name 
of  the  party  who  had  told  him  of  the  fact  and  I  would  ask  that  that  be  ferreted  out  to 
the  fullest  extent.  I  would  say  also  in  the  same  connection  that  I  never  expected  any 
fee,  much  less  a  fee  of  $20,000,  and  that  if  I  did  get  any  fee  it  would  be  what  is  appro- 
priated by  the  order,  $3  per  day  for  a  day's  work. 

Mr.  FEEDERICK  W.  TUENER  recalled  and  examined: 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ceain.)  Youunderstand  what  passed  here  in  reference  to  prominent  men 
in  the  Knights  of  Labor  being  seen  around  a  stock-broker's  office.  Have  you  invested  in 
any  stocks  prior  to  the  1st  of  January  or  since  that  time? — A.  I  never  in  my  life  invested 
a  dollar  in  any  stock.    I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  been  in  a  broker's  of&ce. 

Comniittee  then  adjourned  with  the  understanding  that  it  should  proceed  to  Saint 
Louis,  Mo.,  Monday,  26th,  but  it  was  eubsequently  agreed  not  to  preoeed  to  that  place 
nutil  Wednesday,  28th. 
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1  Saturday,  May  1,  1886. 

The  committee  met  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony  in  the  judge's  chambers  at 
the  custom-house  at  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  at  9  o'clook  a.  m. 

EDWARD  C.  SIMMONS  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chaikman: 
Question.  Please  state  your  age. — Answer.  I  am  nearly  forty-seven,  sir. 
Q.  And  your  business. — A.  I  am  a  hardware  merchant. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  here? — A.  For  forty-one  years,  sir.  I  lived  on  the 
site  of  this  building  in  1845. 

Q.  Were  you  here  when  the  disturbances  caused  by  this  strike  occurred  ? — A.  I 
was,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  they  commence  ? — ^A.  In  March,  along  towards  the  early  part  of  the 
■  month. 

Q.  About  the  5th,  was  it? — ^A.  I  cannot  give  the  date,  but  it  was  within  the  first 
ten  days. 

Q.  We  propose  now  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  facts  as  to  how  long  business 
was  suspended  here,  and  the  extent  of  it,  and  to  get  from  you  a  statement  as  to  the 
loss  to  the  manufacturing  business,  the  mercantile  business,  and  all  other  branches  of 
trade  incident  thereto  ? — A.  The  business  prostration  has  been  of  a  twofold  charac- 
ter. It  was  first  on  this  side  of  the  river.  The  country  which  draws  its  supplies  from 
us  was  very  largely  cut  off,  almost  absolutely,  for  a  period  of,  say,  three  or  four  weeks. 
That  is  the  section  from  which  we  get  our  largest  trade  as  distributers  of  supplies. 
It  was  an  exceedingly  expensive  thing  for  us,  and  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
disturbed  people's  minds  and  confidence  as  to  the  future.  Before  we  had  fairly  ter- 
minated the  confusion  here,  the  trouble  commenced  in  East  Saint  Louis.  Through 
that  gateway  all  our  supplies,  or  most  of  our  supplies,  are  received.  Our  chief  points 
tor  its  distribution  are  over  the  Gould  system.  The  trouble  came  at  a  time  when 
business  was  in  the  most  favorable  condition  that  I  have  known  it  for  the  past  five  or 
six  years;  when  everything  looked  prosperous  and  bright,  and  we  bid  fair  to  have  a 
prosperous  spring  season.  Of  course  the  labor  troubles  paralyzed  business,  and  not 
only  stopped  orders  from  coming  in,  but  prevented  us  shipping.  It  also  unsettled 
the  minds  of  the  people  throughout  the  country,  and '  destroyed  the  confidence  that 
they  had  in  the  immediate  future.  The  purchases  of  merchants  even  since  trafiSc  has 
been  opened  have  been  of  the  smallest  character,  and  merchants  have  not  given  the 
usual  liberal  orders.  What  the  aggregate  loss  would  amount  to  would  be  a  matter  I 
could  scarcely  estimate  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Outhwaite.)  Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  difference  in  the  busi- 
ness of  this  year  and  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  ? — A.  From  the  beginning 
of  this  strike  on  March  6  to  the  Ist  of  May,  the  volume  of  business  showed  a  falling 
off  of  about  one-half. 

Q.  What  were  the  indications  as  to  what  it  should  be  before  the  strike  ? — A.  Be- 
fore the  strike  we  had  promise  of  and  already  had  commenced  an  increased  trade  for 
the  spring  of  the  year  which  would  have  Indicated  a  gain  for  the  months  of  March 
and  April  of  25  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1885. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  yon  to  say  there  has  not  yet  been  a  resumption  of  business  ? — 
A.  Not  fully  so,  sir ;  we  are  still  suffering  from  this  lack  of  confidence,  and  the  mer- 
chants throughout  the  country  do  not  seem  to  be  willing  to  buy ;  they  seetn  to  be 
timid  as  to  the  future. 

Q.  Your  supplies  come  chiefly  from  the  East,  and  your  distribution  is  to  the  West 
and  Southwest? — A.  Chiefly  so, sir. 

Q.  What  delay,  if  any,  have  you  experienced  in  obtaining  your  supplies  from  the 
East  ? — ^A.  We  have  suffered  a  great  deal  from  delay  of  that  kind  from  the  East,  and 
we  had  goods  in  hundreds  of  cars  scattered  between  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis  on 
the  Vandalia  line ;  and  there  are  a  great  many  of  them  still  out  that  have  been  side- 
tracked and  have  been  put  behind  other  goods  and  excessively  delayed.  I  can  cite 
you  an  instajice  of  that  character.  We  have  a  oar-load  of  goods  that  were  shipped  at 
Belleville,  111.,  15  miles  from  here,  on  the  17th  day  of  March,  and  they  have  not  yet 
readied  our  store. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  length  of  time  for  goods  to  reach  you  from  that  place  ? — ^A. 
About  two  hours. 

Q.  As  you  do  not  receive  from  the  West,  I  suppose  you  cannot  give  any  statement 
as  to  the  delays  of  freight  on  those  roads  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  ? — A,  As  com- 
ing to  us.  Sir,  that  I  cannot  answer.  My  business  upon  those  roads  is  to  distribute 
to  the  West  and  Southwest  and  not  receive  from  them. 

Q.  WTiat  information  have  you  as  to  the  extent  of  the  stoppage  in  shipping  to  the 
Southwest  ? — A.  So  far  as  shipping  is  concerned,  after  the  strike  it  was  paralyzed. 
No  goods  moved,  and  that  delayed  everything  for  three  weeks  at  least,  so  that  orders 
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■we  had  executed  for  Texas  and  ArKansas  were  stored  in  a  warehouse  which  -we  hired 
for  that  purpose,  and  were  never  sent  out  until  the  strike  was  raised  and  the  trains 
hegan  to  run — say  a  matter  of  two  weeks. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  some  of  the  points  of  distribution.  I  wish  you  would  give 
a  general  statement  of  the  territory  to  which  this  city  distributes  supplies  1 — ^A.  This 
city  distributes  in  all  directions.  We  distribute  directly  to  all  parts  of  Texas  and  to 
many  parts  of  other  States.  Large  quantities  of  goods  go  to  Arkansas.  We  distri- 
bute'a  considerable  portion  to  Kansas,  and  a  very  ftiir  proportion  to  Nebraska,  which 
go  over  these  very  roads  and  others  that  have  good  connection  with  these  roads.  We 
also  distribute  a  considerable  part  to  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  a  very  large  share, 
I  would  say  a  preponderance.  A  considerable  proportion  to  Southern  California  and 
also  to  old  Mexico.  We  also  receive  a  considerable  amount  of  all  the  trade  which 
comes  over  these  roads. 

Q.  Can  you.  give  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  this  commerce  t — ^A.  No,  I  cannot ; 
I  have  no  statistics  at  hand  or  in  my  mind  at  all. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  have  nft  personal  knowledge  as  to  the  cause  of  the  strike  1 — A.  I* 
have  no  personal  knowledge,  sir ;  but  I  have  a  very  large  number  of  traveling  men 
who  have  kept  me  posted  on  the  subject ;  but  it  is  hearsay,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  think  of  any  other  facts  that  would  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject- 
matter  that  weare  investigating,  ytfu  maystate  them.  Too  understand  it  is  the  cause 
of  the  interference  with  inter-State  commerce  and  the  extent  of  that  interference  f — A. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  say  that  we  have  for  our  own  business  house  a  transfer  com- 
pany whose  privileges  extend  to  East  Saint  Louis.  We  pay  license  over  there,  and 
that  lets  us  send  our  teams  over  there ;  but  we  have  been  prevented  from  sending 
them  over  during  the  time  of  the  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.  )  By  whom  t — A.  By  a  mob  over  on  that  side,  or  the  parties  who 
were  called  strikers.  O.nr  men  w  ere  threatened  and  intimidated  and  told  if  they  came 
b ack  their  harness  would  be  cut,  and  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  them  to  go  over 
there ;  and  they  were  unwilling  to  go  for  some  little  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Outhwaite.)  Has  there  been  any  interference  with  the  commerce  on  the 
river,  either  up  or  down  ? — A.  I  think  not,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  is  your  business? — A.  The  hardware  business. 

Q.  Can  you  ^ive  us  any  impression  as  to  the  injury  done  to  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  the  city  T — A.  Only  from  frequent  conversations  with  manufacturers.  I  can 
give  nothing  but  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buchanan.  )  You  spoke  of  drawing  your  supplies  from  the  East — from 
what  States?— A.  We  draw  them  from  nearly  all  the  Eastern  States. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  distributing  them  to  the  West;  to  what  States? — A.  Wo  distri- 
bute a  great  many  to  Minnesota,  Dakota,  and  Idaho.  We  distribute  to  twenty-seven 
States  and  Territories.  A  very  large  part  of  our  supplies  are  drawn  from  New  Eng- 
land. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  this  carload  shipped  from  Belleville.  Have  you  any  idea  where 
that  car  is  f — ^A.  Well,  yes ;  I  think  I  have  an  idea  it  is  not  very  far  from  East  Saint 
Louis ;  but  railroad  men  have  informed  us  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  reach  it,  as 
there  was  a  scarcity  of  men,  and  they  were  not  able  to  handle  all  the  freight  yet. 

Q.  Then  traffic  has  not  been  suflSciently  resumed  for  it  to  reach  you  yet  ? — A.  Not  iu 
its  full  scope,  at  least. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  had  no  difficulty  in  shipping  your  goods  now  f — 
A.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not. 

Q.  You  say  that  from  want  of  confidence  in  the  future  your  orders  are  coming  in 
smaller.  Can  you  give  us  some  light  as  to  what  creates  that  want  of  confidence  of 
which  yon  speak  ?— A.  I  get  my  information  on  that  point  from  the  traveling  men, 
who  explain  their  orders  when  they  send  them  in.  They  frequently,  and  in  most 
cases,  accompany  them  with  remarks  and  write:  "I  cannot  take  a  large  order  from 
these  gentlemen,  because  of  these  labor  troubles.    They  are  afraid  to  buy." 

Q.  That  reluctance  to  buy  in  large  quantities  does  not  arise  from  the  apprehension 
that  they  may  not  receive  their  goods  promptly  t — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  But  from  an  apprehension  of  the  effect  of  the  strike  upon  the  sales  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  condition  of  traffic  on  the  roads  to-day  is  not  t,he  cause  for  the  want 
of  confidence  in  business,  as  you  understand  it  ?— A.  Not  at  the  present  moment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.  )  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  interruption  of  your  eastern 
connection  is  at  East  Saint  Louis  T — ^A.  It  has  been  there,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  there  now  f— A.  To  a  very  slight  extent ;  it  has  not  been  entirely  cleared 
up. 

Q.  (ByMr.  BucHAUAN.)  Your  Belleville  car  has  not  yet  come  to  hand  ?— A.  No,  sir. 
We  have  goods  on  the  road  yet  thai  were  shipped  in  New  England  in  March. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  This  second  strike,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  was  not  on 
a  part  of  the  Gould  system? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  strike  commenced  here  in 
Saint  Louis; — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Outhwaitb.)  What  do  you  mean  by  that  remark  ? — A.  That  it  was  on 
this  side,  in  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  You  mean  that  the  strike  commenced  in  Saint  Louis  before  the  strike  over  the 
river  ?— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Grain.)  Was  the  strike  in  East  Saint  Louis  in  consequence  of  this  one  f — 
A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Part  of  one  strike  ? — ^A.  A  direct  consequence  of  the  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buchanan.)  Between  Saint  Louis  and  East  Saint  Louis,  was  there  not 
an  interruption  of  trafSc  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ByMr.  Ckain.)  All  part  of  one  strike? — A.  I  think  bo.  The  men  I  had  employed, 
who  carried  goods  over  there,  told  me  that  the  strikers  told  them  that  they  were  strik- 
ing for  the  recognition  of  the  people  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Have  you  knowledge  of  any  efforts  made  on  the  part  of  the 
business  men  to  remove  this  embargo? — A.  Nothing" but  what  I  saw  in  the  press. 

EUGENE  F.  WILLIAMS,  of  the  Hamilton  Brown  Shoe  Company,  wholesale  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturers,  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Stewart  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  beei!  in  business  here  f — Answer.  About  fifteen  years. 

Q.  In  what  direction  is  your  trade  ? — A.  Well,  it  is  all  over  the  West  and  South- 
west and  in  the  Northwest.  Prom  Iowa  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  including  Nebraska, 
Colorado,  .Tesas,  UUnois,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Georgia. 

Q.  You  are  a  manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes? — A.  We  are  jobbers  and  manufact- 
urers. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  employ  ? — A.  In  the  factory  ? 

Q.  Altogether  in  your  business  ? — A.  I  think  about  four  hundred — men,  women,  and 
girls — in  the  factory.     We  have  twenty  traveling  salesmen. 

Q.  What  connection  has  your  business  with  the  East  ? — ^A.  We  buy  a  great  many 
goods  in  the  East. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  the  effect  of  this  strike  has  been  upon  your 
trade  ? — A.  Well,  it  has  damaged  us  considerably.  In  this  respect  we  know  what  onr 
gains  were  for  the  first  two  months  in  this  year  over  last  year.  We  had  made  a  big 
gain  the  first  two  months.  In  the  month  of  March  we  lost  considerably  compared 
with  sales  of  last  year.  During  the  month  of  March  we  had  to  ship  a  great  many 
goods  by  express  so  as  to  do  any  business,  paying  the  difference  between  the  charges 
of  express  and  freight,  to  try  and  hold  our  trade,  and  still  we  lost  considerably. 

Q.  What  was  the  ontlook  for  the  business  of  the  year  at  the  beginning  ? — A.  Saint 
Louis,  I  do  not  think,  ever  had  so  good  an  outlook  for  business  since  1879  and  1880  as 
we  had  this  spring.  Business  had  started  in  better  than  it  ever  had  since  the  year 
1880,  the  fall  of  1879  or  spring  of  1880. 

Q.  The  same  causes  which  nave  operated  to  injure  the  trade  of  your  house  I  sup- 
pose have  operated  in  the  same  degree  or  like  degree  to  injure  the  trade  of  other  men 
in  the  same  line  of  business  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  give  any  estimate  of  the  extent  of  injury,  by  percentage,  to  your 
trade  in  consequence  of  this  strike  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  at  least  aS'per  cent. ;  but  we  can- 
not estimate  the  whole  damage,  because  it  caused  us  to  lose  a  great  many  customers, 
and  it  will  take  us  a  good  while  and  cost  a  good  deal  of  money  to  get  some  of  them 
back  again. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  interruption  to  your  business  relations  in  the  East  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  it  has  caused  us  to  have  stock  delayed. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  any  instance  of  that? — A.  Not  specially,  only  all  our  goods  were 
delayed.  We  had  to  have  some  goods  sent  by  express— raw  material — such  as  leather. 
We  wanted  to  make  goods  immediately,  and  could  not  wait  for  the  blockaded  freight. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  as  to  the  supply  of  coal  used  in  your  manufactory  ? — A.  We 
had  no  trouble  in  regard  to  coal.  We  had  coal  here  at  the  time  to  run  our  engines,  so 
that  we  were  not  deterred  in  that  respect.  We  always  keep  at  least  a  month's  sup- 
ply on  hand. 

Q.  How  are  the  orders  now  in  your  business  ? — A.  Trade  has  begun  to  pick  up  again. 
We  have  made  a  growth  this  month  over  the  same  month  last  year,  but  we  lost  dur- 
ing the  month  of  March. 

Mr.  Crain.  How  did  it  affect  your  orders  from  the  East ;  were  your  orders  as  large 
as  they  had  been  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  a  great  many  of  our  salesmen  were  hot  taking  orders, 
and  one  salesman  wrote  from  your  city  that  there  was  a  war. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Crain.)  How  did  this  condition  of  affairs  afl'eot  the  parties  from  whom 
you  bought  raw  material  ?  Are  your  orders  as  large  for  material  as  they  had  been 
the  previous  year  during  the  same  month  ? — A.  Well,  by  cutting  off  trade,  our  orders 
were  smaller,  of  course. 

Q.  Then  it  affected  the  producer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course,  if  you  cannot  sell  you  cannot  buy  ? — A.  That  is  so. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Fakebr.)  You  spoke  of  getting  and  sending  goods  by  express.  How  were 
they  sent  when  yon  coald  not  ship  by  freight  T — ^A.  There  was  no  trouble  in  the  ex- 
press business.  The  railroads  received  goods  for  express  when  they  would  not  re- 
ceive freight.    That  is,  to  be  shipped  by  freight. 

Q.  That  covered  all  of  this  Southwest  system  t — ^A.  WelL  yes.  I  think  all  the  South- 
west system.    I  do  not  think  the  Texas  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad  was  in  it. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks  that  no  trains  ran  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 
The  passenger  trains  ran  all  the  time. 

Q.  And  they  carried  express  goods? — ^A.  Tes,  sir;  they  carried  the  express,  &nd  we 
paid  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  dollars  for  expressage. 

Q.  Therefore  the  freight  was  stopped,  and  the  express  goods  wore  taken  in  the 
passenger  trains  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  shipping  over  these  roads  t — A.  Since  we  have  been  in 
business,  about  fifteen  years. 

Q.  What  notice  had  you  of  the  strike  before  it  came,  so  as  to  prepare  for  the  new 
condition  f — ^A.  We  did  llot  have  any  notice  except  the  paper  notices  that  there  was 
trouble  elsewhere. 

Q.  No  notice  came  to  yon ;  therefore  the  interruption  was  sudden,  without  any  pos- 
sible opportunity  of  preparation  for  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  information  also  as  to  what  ha^  been  the  efifect  on  collections  in  this 
disturbed  territory  ? — ^A.  We  get  letters  asking  for  more  time  on  account  of  the  strike 
injuring  the  trade  of  our  customers  aU  over  the  country. 

Q.  From  this  fact  and  others  coming  to  your  knowledge  what  would  be  your  judg- 
ment as  to  the  efifect  of  this  strike  at^local  points  upon  these  roads  on  collections  ?— 
A.  My  estimation  is  that  it  would  damage,  more  or  less,  every  section  as  much  as  it 
would  here. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Relatively? 

The  Witness.  Relatively,  yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  this  strike  has  benefited  any- 
body?— ^A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  has  damaged  everybody. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buchanan.)  Your  company,  I  think  yon  said,  were  jobbers  as  well  as 
manufacturers? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  buy  boots  and  shoes  in  the  East  and  distribute  these  goods  to  the  West 
and  Southwest? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  your  house  is  engaged  in  inter-State  commerce  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  has.been  interrupted  by  this  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  what  the  amount  of  your 
business  is?— A.  Our  sales  are  about  $3,000,000  a  year. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Outhwaitb.)  Have  yon  any  estimate  of  the  annual  amount  of  business 
done  in  your  line  in  St.  Lonis  ?— A.  I  think  about  f  13,000,000.  I  saw  it  estimated 
yesterday  at  that  amount. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Do  you  estimate  the  loss  of  other  men  in  your  trade  to  be 
about  the  same  as  you  stated  yonrs  was— 35  per  cent.?— A.  Yes,  sir."  I  want  it  to  be 
understood  that  that  was  during  the  month  of  March. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Chain.)  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  general  amount  of  business  done  in 
Samt  Louis— the  aggregate  amount?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

/>,.?■  ?*^®  *°°  ™  y™  particular  line  ?— A.  Yes,  sir :  I  spoke  of  it  as  about  f  12,000,- 
000.    I  saw  au  estimate  of  the  dry-goods  trade  yesterday. 

Q.  What  was  that  estimated  at  ?— A.  I  think  this  was  only  regular  dry  goods,  and 
it  amounted  to  j20,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  Merchants  and  ManufactiSeiB'  Asso- 
ciation had  a  meetmg,  in  which  they  estimated  it  at  that  yesterday. 

.  JEROME  HILL  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Craxbt  : 
Question.  Give  your  name,  oconpatioD,  and  length  of  time  you  have  been  engaeed 
m  business  in  Saint  Louis.— Answer.  I  am  a  cotton  factor  and  commission  merchint 
here  and  at  Memphis,  Tenn.    I  have  been  here  seven  years  in  Saint  Louis  in  the  cot- 
ton business. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  your  business  at  this  house  here?— A.  We  advance 
fZf/^>S??  w*u°  *"'  commission.  At  Memphis  we  have  a  wholesale  grocery 
house  with  It.    We  buy  supplies  here  for  parties  in  the  South  and  Southwest. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  a  firm  ?— A.  Yes,  sir 

S'  ^^*  l^  *^®  ""^""^  "^  ****"  fi™  ^—^  Hill,  Fontaine  &  Co. 
wo^uld^etard'tSteU*''^*^*^''*  "*  ^""^  *'*'*^^  ''°°°''^  ^'"^"^^  '"  money  ?-A.  It, 

nn^■T,^«^^*^=1n<'■T^*?"'°'i*'^^"f,S.^¥^*    I  ^^  "<"•«  particularly  respecting  yom- 
^omHn  Memphis        '■  W«".  I  l»a°dled  about  45,000  bales  of  cotton  here  and 

A.^itS^rfaS^taVel*'"*^"*"'^""^"*"*  ^^'  Louisbusineas  in  money?- 
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Q.  Has  your  businese  been  affected  by  the  strike  which  took  place  in  Saiut  Louis 
during  the  month  of  March  ?— A.  It  has. 

Q.  To  what  extent,  Mr.  Hill,  in  per  cent.  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  damage  to  me  ? 

Q.  What  has  been  your  estimated  loss  in  per  cent.  ? — A.  One-half  of  the  business  of 
my  house  is  not  affected,  because  the  crop  had  been  moved  prior  to  the  20th-of  March 
in  the  cotton  department.  I  have  lost  a  great  many  orders  for  provisions  and  flour 
and  seed  and  agricultural  implements  that  we  generally  handle  in  the  spring. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  it? — A.  Stoppage  of  transportation  at  the  time,  and 
the  uncertain  feeling  amongst  our  customers  about  getting  their  freight. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  busitiess  done  by  Saint  Louis?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  caunot  answer  that :  it  is  so  enormous  that  I  cannot  give  an  estimate 
of  it.  . 

Q.  Have  yon  any  idea  of  the  percentage  of  loss  by  reason  of  the  strikes? — A.  That 
is  a  hard  question  to  answer.  I  could  only  Say,  in  a  general  way,  that  all  the  interest 
that  I  have  is  in  the  trade  between  the  South  and  the  Northwest,  of  which  Saint 
Louis  is  the  center,  and  the  trade  has  been  greatly  disturbed  by  preventing  the  usual 
flow  of  commerce  through  its  natural  channels. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  proposition  to  arbitrate  this  trouble  between 
tiie  railroad  company  and  *he  strikers  ? — A.  Nothing,  except  the  common  rumors  and 
newspaper  reports.     I  have  no  connection  with  any  railroad  whatever. 

Q.  That  was  to  the  effect,  as  I  understand,  that  1  he  railroad  company  should  select 
three  arbitrators,  that  the  strikers  should  select  three,  and  that  these  six  should  selecl 
a  seventh,  and  that  both  parties  should  agree  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  arbitra- 
tors. Was  that  yourunderstandingofthepropositionfromgeneralreport? — A.  1  saw 
it  in  the  papers  and  heard  the  subject  talked  about. 

Q.  If  that  proposition  had  been  accepted^  would  it  not  havepufcan  end  to  the  entire 
trouble  and  brought  aboutarevival  of  busmesswhichhadbeeustagnated through  the 
strike  ?— A.  I  think  by  the  time  that  proposition  was  made  there  was  virtually  no 
strike  at  all  on  the  Southwest  system  ;  that  is,  the  resumption  of  business  had  been 
pretty  general.     I  do  not  know  about  East  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Saint  Louis  was,  of  course,  affected  by  the  strike  at  East  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  Yes ; 
but  my  business  was  not  affected  by  it. 

Q.  It  was  useless  to  have  railroad  connection  in  one  direction  if  you  did  not  have  it 
in  another? — A.  As  far  as  general  business  is  concerned  that  is  true,  but  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year  it  would  not  affect  me  so  much  in  moving  cotton  to  the  East,  as  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  had  already  been  shipped.  It  did,  however,  stop  a  good  deal  of  cot- 
ton here. 

Q.  Saint  Louis  is  a  distributing  point? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  not  draw  its  supplies  from  the  East? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  can  they  distribute  if  no  supplies  could  reach  them  through  East  Saint 
Lonis? — A.  It  would  have  had  a  still  worse  effect  if  our  merchants  had  not  laid  in 
big  stocks  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  What  effect  upon  the  selling  of  this  stock  has  the  strike 
had  ? — A.  It  closed  our  East  Saint  Louis  cotton-press,  I  think,  from  the  20th  of  March 
to  the  10th  of  April.  It  stopped  the  delivery,  of  goods  ;  the  railroads  declined  to  give 
bills  of  lading  to  Eastern  mills,  and  to  Liverpool  and  Bremen,  and  other  ports  of  for- 
eign countries. 

Q.  These  stocks  which  you  purchased  for  spring  sales  were,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, prevented  from  being  soM  by  the  strike  ? — A.  I  had  reference,  when  I  made  that 
remark,  to  the  cotton  going  East ;  but  the.  general  merchandise  of  the  country  was 
greatly  damaged,  because  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  and  because  of  the  interference  of 
the  strike,  the  buyers  in  the  South  who  generally  make  their  purchases  in  Saint  Louis 
had  to  make  other  arrangements. 

Q.  In  what  States  are  your  dealings,  as  connected  with  the  Saint  Louis  house  ? — 
A.  I  trade  with  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  some  little  with  Louisiana,  with  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  have  some  slight  business  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  was  your  impression  during  the  winter  and  early 
part  of  the  spring,  as  to  the  future  business  of  the  country  during  the  year? — A.  We 
were  very  hopeful  of  an  active  and  full  spring  trade,  in  Saint  Louis,  especially,  and 
also  a  good  trade  at  Memphis. 

Q.  You  had  reason  to  look  forward  to  a  year  of  prosperity  ?  You  are  a  merchant, 
and  so  far  as  a  merchant  and  manufacturer  and  business  man  of  Saint  Louis  is  con- 
cerned, you  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  strike  except  to  suffer  from  it  ? — A.  That  is 
all  that  I  had  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  You  received  no  notice  of  the  strike  before  it  came? — A.  No, 
sir;  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  else  did.  We  had  notice  of  the  strike  on  the  Texas 
Pacific  first,  and  the  other  strike  followed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Outhwaite.)  That  hopefulness  you  speak  of  was  based  upon  correspond' 
ence,  was  it  not ;  and  that  you  had  received  orders  and  indications  of  large  orders 
that  were  definite  and  distinct? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many  of  our  customers  in  the 
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South  and  Southwest,  who  ship  their  cotton  to  this  place,  were  in  the  habit  of  taking 
hack  horses  and  mules  and  provisions  and  flour,  and  agricultural  implements  that  are 
manufactured  here  or  brought  in  from  adjoining  States,  and  this  strike  prevented 
them  from  getting  a  great  many  of  their  supplies  at  the  time  they  wanted  them. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  percentage  of  what  the  falling  oflf  in  your  business  was  for 
the  month  of  April,  this  year,  as  compared  with  the  same  month  last  year?— A.  Well, 
I  did  not  do  half  the  business ;  I  did  not  ship  half  the  amount  of  goods  that  I  usually 
ship  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  .     .    ir        •      t 

Q.  That  is  an  estimate  based  upon  your  observation  of  affairs  T— A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
mean  since  the  trouble  commenced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buchanan.)  lunderstand  that  a  large  part  of  the  business  done  by  your 
Saint  Louis  house  is  to  receive  products  ftom  the  surrounding  States,  and  to  distrib- 
ute them  within  other  certain  States?— A.  It  is  brought  here  and  sold  out  toother 
States  and  foreign  countries,  to  the  miUs  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  is  carried  be- 
tween here  and  the  Eastern  ports  and  forwarded  thence  to  Liverpool. 

Q.  And  that  business  has  been  interrupted  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  strike?— 
A.  It  has,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  these  questions  because  it  was  objected  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  there  was  no  feature  of  this  strike  which  brings  it  under  the  constitutional  power 
of  Congress  to  deal  with,  and  that  inter-State  commerce  had  not  been  interrupted.— A. 
A  great  deal  of  the  products  of  Texas  and  the  Indian  Territory  and  other  States  come 
h6re. 

Q.  I  find  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1886,  by  the  Hon.  John  M.  Glover,  of  this  city,  a  statement  that  "  by  the  present  strike 
on  the  Southwestern  system  inter-State  commerce  is  throttled  and  a  section  of  the 
country  entirely  isolated,"  and  that  "  ten  flouring  mills  and  scores  of  manufacturing 
establishments  have  been  forced  to  shut  down  for  want  of  raw  material,"  speaking  of 
the  trouble  which  lies  in  this  city.  Does  that  agree  with  your  -observation? — ^A.  I 
cannot  answer  that;  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  milling  interest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Parker.)  Does  most  of  the  freight  passing  over  the  Gould  system— the 
Southwestern  system — pass  through  Saint  Louis,  one  way  or  the  other  ? — A.  I  should 
think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Then  It  is  largely  handled  by  the  Saint  Louis  business  men,  is  it  not  ? — A.  I  can- 
not tell  you  exactly,  but  we  have  three-fourths,  or  at  least  two-thirds,  of  the  cotton 
that  comes  over  the  system,  or  that  comes  here,  and  a  good  deal  of  cotton  is  brought 
in  from  Texas  and  Arkansas  especially. 

Q.  Then  the  strike  that  was  ordered  and  that  disturbed  business  at  Saint  Louis, 
was  without  consultation  with  the  business  men  of  Saint  Louis,  was  it  ? — ^A.  If  there 
was  any  consultation  with  them,  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  And,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  and  information  go,  it  was  done  without  regard 
to  their  interests  ? — ^A.  So  far  as  I  Know,  sir,  it  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buchanan.)  Was  there  any  consultation  between  the  railroad  men  of 
•''aint  Louis  and  the  business  men  at  the  time  when  the  railroad  officials  fixed  their 
freight  rates? — A.  When  they  fixed  their  tarifife  they  did  not  consult  us,  but  a  good 
deal  of  consultation  afterwards  takes  place  if  they  happen  to  be  unsatisfactory. 

Q.  You  do  not  strike  against  those  tariffs;  yon  seek  to  arbitrate  them,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  you  negotiate  concerning  them. — A.  We  try  to  get  some  better  arrange- 
ment made. 

Q.  My  question  was  this,  whether  the  business  men  of  Saint  Louis  were  consulted 
in  the  making  of  the  tariff  rates  prior  to  their  being  promulgated. — A.  You  go  back 
before  my  day.  The  tariff  rates  were  mad^a  long  time  ago.  They  have  been  changed 
a  great  deal,  but  I  do  not  think  ^ere  is  any  trouble  between  the  merchants  and  any 
of  the  railroad  companies  as  to  the  rates. 

WILLIAM  H.  SWIFT  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Buchanan: 

Question.  Please  give  us  your  age,  occupation,,  and  how  long  yon  have  resided 
here. — ^Answer.  I  am  flfty-tliee  years  of  age,  and  have  resided  in  Saint  Louis  since 
18.50 ;  I  am  president  of  the  Fruin-Bambriok  Construction  Company  and  connected 
with  the  Quarrymen's  Co-operative  Association  and  the  Cheltenham  Quarry  Com- 
pany. The  Quarrymen's  Association  includes  several  of  the  quarries  within  or  near 
the  city. 

Q.  In  what  kind  of  construction  is  the  Constmction  Company  engaged? — A.  In 
the  constmction  of  grading  of  railroads,  public  places,  parks,  &o.,  building  water- 
works or  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  And  in  the  prosecution  of  the  business  of  these  companies,  have  you  occasion  to 
ship  much  by  freight  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  except  in  the  quarries,  and  that  is  confined  to  the 
State. 

Q.  Have  either  one  of  these  companies  suffered  finftn  the  effects  of  the  present 
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strike? — A.  All  the  quarry  compames  in  the  city  have  suffered  in  consequence  of  the 
depression  in  business  resulting  from  the  strike  and  from  the  general  nneasiuees  in 
the  labor  market.  The  Quarry  Association  is  simply  an  association  to,  sell  the  rook  of 
the  quarries,  and  there  are  two  such  associations  in  Saint  Louis.  The  rock  was  used 
for  foundation  purposes,  water-table,  and  general  dimension  rock',  and  the  associa- 
tions were  simply  intended  to  iuforce  payment  for  the  material  delivered  and  insure 
the  sale  of  proportionate  amounts  from  each  quarry  in  the  association.  The  sales  had 
averaged  1,200  perches  per  day  during  two  hundred  days  in  the  year,  but  the  sales 
this  year  have  been  a  little  over  two-seventha  as  much  as  they  were  last  year.  An 
account  was  taken  two  weeks  ago,  and  up  (o  that  date  70j000  perches  should  at  that 
rate  have  been  sold,  but  only  21,000  and  some  odd  perch  had  been  taken,  which  was 
a  fraction  over  two-sevenths  of  the  amount  anticipated.  There  has  been  some  ac- 
tivity during  the  strike  from  the  1st  of  February  to  the  15th  day  of  April,  resulting 
from  the  delivery  of  sales  made  last  year.  The  sales  within  the  past  week  have  been 
less  than  200  perches  per  day,  instead  of  1,200  perches,  as  they  should  have  been. 

.  Q.  And  with  the  diminution  of  the  sale  of  this  material  would  also  follow  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  material,  I  suppose  ^— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  with  the  diminution  in  the  use  of  the  material  there  would  follow  a  less- 
ened demand  for  labor  to  put  that  material  into  buildings? — A.  It  Effects  every 
branch  of  building,  and  every  kind  of  labor,  from  the  men  who  dig  the  cellar  to  those 
who  put  on  and  paint  the  roof.  This,  however,  has  been  caused  partly  from  a  lack  of 
confidence  and  from  a  lack  of  desire  lo  put  money  into  buildings  and  also  to  some  ex- 
tent from  a  lack  of  facilities  to  obtain  lime  and  cement  which  are  brought  into  the  city. 

Q.  From  what  places  is  the  cement  brought  t — A.  Some  of  it  is  bronghtfrom  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  from  Michigan,  and  other  points. . 

Q.  This  strike  then  caused  an  interruption  in  the  supply  of  Hme  and  cement? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  lime  association  here  that  can  give  you  some  information  on  that 
question.,  Mr.  Welty  can  give  yon  some  information  on  that  subject,  as  he  is  one  of 
the  officers  of  that  association. 

Q.  Does  any  other  fact  occur  to  you  that  would  go  to  show  that  the  strike  has  had 
a  disastrous  effect  on  the  employment  of  mechanics? — A.  I  do  not  employ  many  me- 
chanics. We  employ  quarrymen  and  laborers  at  wages  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $2  per 
day.  Our  pay-roll  this  time  last  year  aggregated  $25,000  per  month.  Last  month  it 
was  less  than  $10,000,  probably  |8,000.     That  shows  the  falling  off  in  our  business. 

Q.  May  there  not  be  causes  or  local  effects  other  than  causes  arising  from  the  strike 
which  have  produced  the  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  building  material  called  for  ? — 
A.  I  think  so,  sir.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  had  reason  to.antioipate  a  much 
larger  business  this  year  than  last  year,  and  expected  a  free  inquiry  for  material.  But 
since  the  strike  our  own  firm,  and  I  think  a  gi-eat  many  others,  have  declined  to  enter 
into  contract  for  any  extensive  work  unless  we  could  insert  a  saving  clause  to  govern 
any  difference  in  prices  and  the  'cost  of  labor  made  by  the  enforcement  of  the  eight- 
hour  system  or  any  other  disturbance  of  labor.    , 

Q.  Then  there  were  causes  other  than  those  arising  from  the  strike  that  had  inter- 
fered with  the  building  projects  of  the  city? — A.  Yes,  an  uneasiness  as  to  labor  gen- 
erally, and  on  account  of  that  uneasy  feeling. 

Q.  Caniyou  trace  any  perceptible  amount  of  this  indisposition  to  engage  in  build- 
ing enterprises  directly  to  the  strike  ? — A.  I  think  that  it  is  all  directly  traceable  to 
it.  The  first  falling  off  was  directly  traceable  to  the  fact  that  lime  and  cement  could 
not  be  obtained.  That  was  the  starting  point  that  broke  down  building  contracts. 
You  cannot  commence  building  without  having  those  materials. 

DAVID  P.  GRIER  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Parkek  : 

Question.  State  your  name,  age,  and  occupation. — Answer.  My  name  is  David  P. 
Grierjand  my  age  about  48. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  Saint  Louis  ? — ^A.  Six  years. 

Q.  During  that  time  what  business  have  you  been  engaged  in  ? — A.  In  the  grain 
commission  and  elevator  business. 

Q.  And  yon  have  been  here  in  Saint  Louis  during  the  past  three  or  four  months  ? — 
A.  I  have  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  the  effect  upon  your  business,  and  upon  the  business  of  those  simi- 
larly engaged,  of  this  strike  upon  the  southwestern  railroads,  and  also  the  strike  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  river. — A.  The  effect  of  it  has  been,  to  my  best  judgment,  very 
greatly  to  damage  our  busfness. 

Q.  State  the  physical  effects  on  the  business? — A.  In  the  first  place  grain  is  pur- 
chased throughout  the  Southwest  to  be  brought  to  Saint  Louis  market,  and  the  deal- 
ers here,  ourselves  among  the  others,  had  a  very  large  amount  of  grain  purchased  to 
be  brought  to  Saint  Louis  by  the  Southwestern  system  of  railroads.  The  strike  for  a 
period  of  from  two  to  four  weeks  prevented  the  movement  of  that  property  to  Saint 
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Louis,  and  prevented  us  from  purchasing  any  more  property  to  come  to  Saiut  Louis, 
and  so  unsettled  the  business  in  our  line  in  the  amounts  purchased  here  and  elsewhere 
that  we  were  compelled  to  cease  purchasing  and  handling  this  property  for,  say  three 
or  four  weeks,  or  until  the  Missouri  Pacific  system  commenced  running  their  trains 
again.  That,  as  a-  matter  of  course,  would  upset  or  unsettle  our  business  during  that 
length  of  time.  If  the  strikes  had  not  occurred,  and  the  trains  were  moving  regularly 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  we,  of  course,  would  not  have  been  interfered  with  in 
our  business  in  any  way.  We  could  have  gone  on  throughout  the  Southwest  and 
Northwest,  including  Kansas;  Nebraska,  and  Missouri,  and  have  purchased  a  very  large 
amount  of  property  more  than  we  were  able  to  purchase  aud  bring  to  this  market. 
We  shipped  from  here  to  other  points.  As  neaf  as  I  could  state  the  effect,  it  prevented 
us  from  bringing  property  from  the  West,  Southwest,  and  Northwest  to  Saint  Louis. 
We  had  a  considerable  amount  of  grain  purchased  for  this  market  when  this  strike 
took  place,  and  the  pnly  thing  we  could  do  was  to  notify  parties  throughout  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Nebraska,  from  whom  we  had  purchased  this  grain,  that  they  would  be 
compelled  to  keep  it  at  hojjpo  until  the  strike  ceased;  or  until  the  railroad  company 
could  move  their  trains  and  bring  the  grain  to  this  market.  The  country  dealers 
throughout  the  States  before  mentioned  wrote  us  that  under  the  necessities  of  the 
case  the  people  had  been  compelled  to  keep  their  grain  at  home ;  they  could  not  do 
anything  else  with  it,  and  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  cease  buying  more  grain 
from  the  farmers  to  be  brought  in  and  forwarded.  So  that  you  can  readily  see  that 
it  would  cause  ceesatjion  of  our  business  during  the  length  of  time  that  these  rail- 
roads could  not  move  their  trains. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  amount  that  you  had  purchased 
at  the  time  of  the  strike? — A.  I  would  have  to  do  that  now  from  memory.  I  could 
give  it  by  going  to  my  books.  ' 

Q.  Just  give  an  approximate  statement  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  I  think  we  had  a 
thousand  car-loads  of  com  purchased  for  movement  to  Saint  Louis.  , 

Q.  How  many  bushels  are  there  to  the  car-load  ? — A.  Five  hundred.  So  that  the 
total  amount  was  about  half  a  million  bushels. 

Q.  Any  other  grain  ?— A.  We  had  a  few  car-loads  of  rye,  but  the  bulk  of  it  was  com. 

Q.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  difference  in  the  amount  brought  to  your  house  at 
,  Saint  Louis  and  the  amount  that  would  have  been  brought  to  it  if  the  strike  had  not 
occurred? — A.  I  cannot  state  positively.    My  belief  is  that  if  the  strike  had  not  oc- 
curred aud  traffic  had  moved  along  as  it  had  been  moving  we  would  have  been  able 
to  have  purchased  1,500  or  2,000  car-loads  of  corn  more  than  we  have  for  this  market. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  business  in  that  line  coming  to  Saint  Louis  is  done  by 
your  house? — ^A.  It  fs  very  difficult  to  stat^  what  other  parties  could  have  done.  The 
only  thing  I  could  judge  from  would  be  the  receipts  of  grain  in  this  market  that  is 
brought  from  the  West. 

Q.  Get  at  it  iu  any  way  that  you  see  fit,  and  give  us  the  reduction  of  corn  brought 
to  Saint  Louis  during  the  period  of  this  strike  and  being  an  effect  of  the  strike  ?— ' 
A.  The  reduction  occurring^  by  reason*  of  the  strike  I  have  stated  as  depriving  us  of 
about  1,500  car-loads,  that  in  my  judgment  we  would  have  hrought  here.     My  judg- 
ment is  that  the  reduction  would  amount  to  about  6,000  car-loads  of  corn. 

Q.  And  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  corn  brought  to  Saint  Louis  during  this 
period  by  reason  of  the  strike  is  that  amount?— A.  Yes,  I  should  judge  so.  I  cannot 
say  positively  that  that  would  be  the  amount. 

Q.  What  effect  has  this  had  upon  the  farmers  in  those  states  where  you  have  pur- 
chased grain,  as  far  as  you  can  judge?— A.  As  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  corre- 
spondence with  the  grain  dealers  at  the  country  stores  on  the  lines  of  railroad,  it  has 
compelled  them  to  cease  buying  any  grain,  and  to  a  certain  extent  has  compelled 
the  farmer  to  hold  the  grain  back  until  such  time  as  the  grain  could  be  moved 
promptly  -without  danger.  I  also  think  it  has  had  the  effect  here  and  elsewhere  to 
unsettle  the  mmds  of  our  bankers  and  the  men  who  furnish  money  to  pay  for  this 
property,  to  a  large'  extent.  I  beUeve  it  has  caused  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  through- 
out financial  circles;  so  much  so  that  it  has  resulted  in  the  price  of  this  pro  ertv 
being  depreciated.  I  think  that  if  the  strike  had  not  occurred  that  this  corn  shipped 
that  I  am  si.eaking  of  would  have  brought  more  money.  It  would  have  resulted 
to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer  who  raises  the  com.  I  believe  that  the  trade  in  our  line 
would  have  been  benefited,  not  only  in  obtaining  higher  prices  for  its  property  that 
would  have  gone  to  the  farmer,  but  that  it  would  have  moved  a  much  larger  amount. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  crop  of  1885  has  been  left  back  in  the  oonntrv,  and  the 
result  will  be  that  a  large  amount  of  the  corn  that  has  been  kept  back  and  has  not 
been  moved  on  account  of  the  strike  has  depreciated  in  value  for  the  future.  This 
property  is  still  back  in  the  country  and  is  to  come  forward.  If  it  had  been  al- 
lowed to  move  along  in  the  usual  way  of  commerce,  without  any  of  these  disturb- 
ances. It  would  have  gradually  disappeared,  the  amounts  held  back  by  the  farmer 
would  not  have  been  nearly  as  large  as  they  are  to-day,  and  the  result  would  have 
been  that  they  would  have  obtained  larger  prices  for  this  corn,  which  they  wiU  not 
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be  able  to  obtain  now,  simply  becanse  of  this  atrike.  They  are  behind  th«  time  for 
its  shipmeiit.    That  is  simply  my  judgment. 

Q.  Is  there  any  reason  why  that  result  should  not  obtain  as  to  farming  products 
generally  in  a  larger  or  less  degree  f — A.  The  price  of  a  commodity  of  that  kind  is 
made  up  by  what  we  call  supply  and  demand.  If  a  certain  kind  of  product  is  raised 
by  the  farmer  in  excess  of  the  demand,  low  prices  are  bound  to  prevail.  That  is  a 
self-evident  fact.  But  if  the  crop  of  corn  raise^  in  this  country  is  allowed  to  be  moved 
at  the  proper  season,  and  it  moves  smoothly  and  goes  out  of  the  country  to  European 
markets,  and  the  stocks  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  are  kept  down  so  that 
there  are  no  large  accumulations,  the  prices  naturally  will  be  held  up ;  and  if  the 
.  crop  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  should  become  smaU,  the  prices  would  naturally  ad- 
vance. Now,  fn  my  judgment,  this  strike  will  canse  a  large  amount  of  corn  to  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  that  would  have  gone  into  market ;  consequently,  there 
being  such  a  large  stock  left  behind  to  be  moved,  and  the  time  so  short  before  the 
coming  in  of  the  new  crop,  they  will  be  compelled  to  take  a  less  price  for  it  than  they 
would  if  it  could  have  moved  at  the  proper  season. 

Q.  Then  the  effect  of  the  strike  upon  "the  farmers  has  been  to  reduce  the  value  of 
their  products  ? — A.  That  is  my  judgment. 

Q.  Now,  to  return  to  the  other  side  of  it,  will  you  please  give  the  effect  of  the  strike 
upon  the  sending  away  of  your  grain  ? — A.  The  effect  has  been  very  great  on  our  trade 
here  in  the  shipment  of  grain.  It  all  goes  East  or  South.  The  roads  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  for  some  time  were  not  allowed  to  run  any  trains  out,  and  orders  from  the 
South  for  grain  could  not  be  filled  promptly,  becanse  there  was  no  certainty  when  a 
man  received  an  order  to  ship  live,  ten,  or  fifty  cars  of  grain  for  the  markets  of  the 
East  or  South  when  he  could  get  it.  So  that  those  parties  who  were  ordering  grain 
from  this  market  would  say  :  "  If  you  can  famish  us  five,  ten,  or  fifty  carloads  of  com 
and  insure  its  prompt  shipment  at  such  a  price  we  will  take  it."  The  only  reply  we 
could  make  was  to  promise  to  ship  the  property  at  the  price  named  when  traffic  was 
resumed. 

Q.  Ho  w  long  had  yon  to  make  that  kindiof  answer! — ^A.  I  should  think  it  was  about 
ten  days.  I  think  during  that. time  trains  were  entirely  stopped,  or  you  might  say 
entirely.  They  could  not  get  switchmen  until  the  Illinois  militia  were  brought  to 
East  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  facts  in  that  direction  that  you  can  give  us  ? — A.  I  think 
not.  These  parties  could  not,  of  course,  d«pend  upon  buying  their  grain  in  Saint 
Louis. 

Q.  They  went  to  other  markets,  and  the  territory  embraced  in  the  Southwestern 
system  have  to  hold  their  grain  } — ^A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  With  how  many  States  have  you  been  dealing,  bnying,  and  selling  T — ^A.  We 
buy  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  We  sell  to  the 
Southern  States.  We  sell  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  also  to  New  York,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  the  New  England  States,  and  Pennsylvania.  We  have  a  trade  with  the 
anthracite  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I  suppose  you  might  say  all  the  Eastern 
States.  In  addition  to  that  we  sell  some  in  Arkansas.  And  then  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  smaller  dealers  that  deal  with  the  Southern  States. 

Q.  Did  the  strike  come  upon  you  without  any  warning  f — ^A.  Without  any  warning. 
We  were  perfectly  surprised  at  it. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairmait.)  The  last  question  put  to  you  is  very  significant.  The  mer- 
chant and  the  manufacturer  and  the  mechanic  and  business  men  generally  found 
themselves  suddenly  at  a  stand-stiU,  and  a  paralysis  of  business  coming  from  people 
with  whom  they  had  no  intercourse  except' to  pay  them  their  freights.  You  were  not 
consulted  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  a  perfect  surprise  to  us. 

Q.  You  had  prepared  for  and  anticipated  a  year  of  prosperity,  and  that  impression 
prevailed  throughout  the  country  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  suddenly,  from  influences  over  which  yon  had  no  control,  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  the  city  was  practically  suspended? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  about  which  yon  were  not  consulted t — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  were  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ckain.)  You  say  that  one  of  the  effects  of  the  stoppage  of  the  grain 
supply  was  to  injure  the  farmer,  because  it  compelled  him  to  hold  back  his  grain. 
In  an  indirect  way,  such  being  the  case,  was  not  another  effect  produced,  viz,  that 
the  price  of  grain  went  up  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  demand  for  it  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  before  the  strike.  . 

Q.  Did  the  demand  cease  with  the  strike? — A.  To  a  certain  extent.  The  price  of 
grain,  instead  of  advancing  when  the  strike  took  place,  declined.  As  I  stated  before, 
the  finances  of  the  country  were  disturbed.  The  bankers  and  men  who  had  money 
to  invest  became  sensitive.  I  know  of  bankers  in  this  town  who  were  afraid  that 
money  they  might  advance  on  grain  in  elevators  might  be  bnmt  up  by  the  mob,  and 
that  in  such  case  the  insurance  would  be  worthless ;  and  in  that  event  they  would 
have  to  depend  upon  the  city  of  Saint  Louis  and  the  State  of  Missouri  to  get  theii; 
money.    Hence  they  would  not  want  to  invest  in  any  such  uncertain  property. 
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Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  markets  that  received  the  orders  you  coald  not  fill.  You 
say  that  the  price  of  grain  depends  upon  the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  Was  not 
the  price  increased  at  these  other  markets  f — A.  No,  sir,  it  declined.  The  customers 
we  could  not  supply  had  to  supply  themselves  elsewhere  at  Chicago,  Indianapolis, 
and  other  markets.  That  deprived  us  of  a  market  and  depreciated  the  stock  in  value. 
Q.  Did  the  price  decline  in  the  markets  you  speak  of? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Why  was  it  that  the  increased  demand  at  other  markets  did  not  enhance  values? 
— A.  The  cause  of  the  decline  was  a  feeling  of  lack  of  confidence,  not  only  in  Saint 
Lonis,  but  I  think  it  was  entertained  throughout  the  entire  United  States. 
,  Q.  And  yet  you  say  that  these  customers  had  no  trouble  in  buying  their  corn  else- 
where ? — A.  Where  they  were  not  compelled  to  use  the  Southwestern  system. 

Q.  Could  not  those  farmers  that  have  been  supplying  the  Saint  Louis  market  have 
sent  their  grain  to  market  by  other  railroads  not  aflteoted  by  the  strike? — A.  They 
could  where  there  were  other  roads  besides  that  system. 

<j.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  could  have  sent  their  grain  to  other  markets — 
to  Chicago  ? — ^A.  They  coufli  from  certain  territory.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  ter- 
ritory from  which  they  could  have  sent  it  to  other  cities ;  but,  as  I  stated  before,  if 
the  strike  had  not  occurred  and  everything  moved  along  smoothly  and  prosperously 
as  it  was  doing  prior  to  the  strike,  instead  of  a  decline  in  the  price  of  grain,  not  only 
in  Saint  Louis  but  in  every  other  market  of  the  United  States,  we  would  have  had  a 
firm  market.  The  decline  was  caused  by  the  strike,  in  my  judgment.  The  strike 
caused  an  unsettled  feeling  and  it  loss  of  confidence  in  the  future. 

Q.  Yon  were  not  consulted,  I  believe,  about  the  strike ;  do  the  railroad  officials, 
when  they  reduce  the  pay  of  their  employes  or  discharge  their  employes  or  have  any 
transaction  with  their  employes,  consult  you  ? — ^A.  The  railroad  officials  do  not. 

Q.  So  that  neither  side  to  this  difficulty  consults  the  people  who  are  particularly 
interested  in  the  transaction  of  business? — A.  They  did  not  this  time  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  How  many  persons  has  your  establishment  in  its  employment  ? — A.  We  have  in 
our  office,  clerks,  book-keepers,  &c.,  some  ^ight,  and  three  or  four  buyers,  buying 
property  throughout  the  territory  in  which  we  deaL  ■ 

Q.  How  many  wage-earners  are  dependent  upon  the  continuation  of  your  business  ? — 
A.  Only  these;  for  our  business  is  a  commission  business.  We  purchase  on  commis- 
sion, and  we  do  not  run  a  manufacturing  establishment  at  all. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  strike  last?— A.  On  the  Missouri  Pacific  ? 

Q.  I  speak  of  both  strikes,  because  one  is  the  effect  of  the  other. — ^A.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  the  strike  on  the  Southwest  system  commenced  about  the  6th  of  March.  No 
freight  trains  ran  for  about  three  weeks,  as  well  as  I  can  recollect.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  river  I  think  the  delay  was  only  about  ten  days  that  they  could  not  run  out 
their  freight  trains  regularly. 

Q.  Are  they  running  now  on  both  sides  of  the  river  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  military  on  the  other  side  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  they  doing  there  ?— A.  I  think  they  are  allowing  trains  to  run.  I 
think  if  the  military  were  withdrawn  the  trains  would  not  r'un  for  twenty-four  hours. 
That  is  my  belief. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  proposition  to  arbitrate  this  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  the  strikers  with  the  railroad  officials  ?— A.  Only  through  what  I  have  seen  in 
the  papers. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  long  the  strike  had  been  in  existence  when  that  proposi- 
tion was  made  ?--A.  %  do  not  believe  I  recollect. 

Q.  Was  the  strike  in  existence  when  it  was  made  ? — A.  I  can  only  give  my  impres- 
sion as  to  the  proposition  made  by  the  strikers  to  the  railroads  and  their  correspond- 
ence just  as  I  read  about  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  strike  was  in  existence  when  the  proposition  was 
made?— A.  I  think  it  was.    That  is  my  recoUeotion. 

Q.  You  see  there  is  a  difference  between  the  railroad  men  and  the  Knights  of  Labor 
on  that  very  question,  and  I  WQuld  like  to  get  the  views  of  a  disinterested  man?— A. 
So  far  as  my  recollection  goes  I  think  the  strike  was  in  existence. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  get  your  opinion  as  to  the  fact.- A.  I  can  give  it  only  as  my 
recollection  from  what  I  read  about  it  in  the  morning  papers. 

Q.  But  yon  remember,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  there  was  a  cessation  of  busi- 
ness or  not  ?— A.  Oh,  yes.  I  think  that  the  strike  was  in  effect  when  the  proposition 
was  made  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  If  the  railroad  officials  had  accepted  the  proposition  to  arbitrate  and  there  had 
been  a  decision  rendered,  presuming  that  both  sides  would  abide  by  it,  would  not 
that  have  put  an  end  to  the  suspension  of  business  in  Saint  Louis  and  would  it  not 
Have  resulted  in  the  resumption  of  traffic  ?— A.  I  should  answer  that  question  in  this 

way.    1  do  not  want  to  be  a  judge  of  who  were  right  and  who  were  wrong 

^}  8*y  presuming  that  both  sides  -wotildhave  agreed  to  the  decree  of  arbitration, 
yroaia  not  the  necessary  result  Jj3,ve  tieen  the  resumption  of  traffic  t— A.  There  is  no 
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doubt  in  the  ■world  that  if  both  sides  agreed  to  it,  it  would.    There  can  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  about  that. 

Q.  Then  there  would  have  been  a  resumption  of  trafloT — A.  If  the  strike  had 
ended. 

Q.  If  both  partiea  had  agreed  to  arbitration  and  had  agreed  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of-  the  arbitrators,  and  the  decision  had  been  rendered,  then  the  traffic  would  have 
been  resumed? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  that  that  would  ha^  e  been  the  result. 

Q.  Did  the  railroad  company  accept  that  proposition  to  arbitrate  ? — ^A.  I  know  noth- 
ing about  that  part  of  it,  except  what  I  know  through  the  press.  The  only  thing  that 
I  do  know  is  what  I  read  in  the.  newspapers  about  the  proposition  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  proposition  to  arbitrate. 

Q.  The  proposition  was  made  t — A.  So  the  papers  stated. 

Q.  And  the  strike  continued  t— A.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  ask  my  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  railroad  company  should  have  accepted  it,  I  could  give  it ;  but  I  do  not  wish  vol- 
untarily to  state  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buchanau.,)  A  large  part  of  the  trade  that  comes  to  this  city  appears 
from  the  testimony  to  be  inter-State  commerce? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  has  been  an  iuterrnption  in  that  trade  by  the  stoppage  of  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Has  all  this  been  caused  by  a  disagreement  between  the  carriers 
and  their  employ^  ? — A.  That  is  as  I  have  stated  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  damage  ensuing  to  the  farmers.  I  suppose  by  the  farmers  you 
refer  to  the  farmers  embraced  within  the  district  covered  by  the  Gould  system,  and 
also  that  you  meant  to  limit  these  operations  to  the  district  in  which  there  are  no  com- 
peting roads? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  believe  that  it  resulted  in  damage  to  the  farm- 
ers throughout  the  Southwest,  whether  on  the  Gould  system  or  not.  As  I  stated 
before,  prices  have  been  affected  largely  by  the  want  of  confidence  by  the  people,  by 
the  business  community,  by  the  financial  men  of  this  country  throughout  the  entire 
United  States.  I  believe  the  effect  of  this  strike  has  extended  over  the  entire  United 
States.  I  believe  we  would  have  had  p,  prosperous  year  of  business  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  this  strike  in  the  Southwest  has  caused  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  everywhere,  from  a  fear  that  it  would  extend  over  all  railroads ;  and  X  be- 
lieve it  has  affected  all  markets  and  reduced  prices  throughout  the  grain-growing 
country  of  the  West. 

Q.  My  question  is  3M  to  the  direct  effect,  not  the  approximate  causes.  Whether  the 
direct  effect  of  this  strike  was  felt  by  the  farmers — that  is  to  say  the  lack  of  transpor- 
tation facilities  there — whether  that  was  felt  within  that  portion  of  the  county  into 
which  these  competing  roads  enter  ? — ^A.  It  has  had  that  effect  to  a  certain  extent. 

Q.  Then  would  yon  not  also  exclude  from  the  direct  effect  of  the  cessation  of  trans- 
portation facilities  that  portion  of  this  district  which  is  within  reach  of  water  trans- 
portation, leaving  of  course  the  general  effect  of  which  you  spoke  ? — A.  I  do  not  ex- 
actly understand  your  question. 

Q.  Would  you  not  also  exclude  from  that  territory  that  portion  accessible  by  water 
transportation  ? — A.  You  mean  by  this  question  that  where  individuals  can  ship  their 
grain  by  water  and  are  not  dependent  on  railroads  ? 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  a  certain  extent  of  country  which  has  been  directly  affected  by  this 
strike.  Of  course  there  is  a  direct  effect.  You  also  spoke  of  general  effects  where 
there  has  not  been  a  direct  effect  upon  the  railroad  facilities.  Would  you  not  also  ex- 
clude that  portion  of  the  district  within  reach  of  water  facilities? — A.  I  should  think 
so. 

Q.  Have  the  rates  for  water  transportation  advanced  during  the  continuance  of  the 
cessation  of  railroad  facilities  for  transportation  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  they 
have  not. 

Q.  So  that  the  farmer  within  reach  of  the  Missouri  River  could  get  his  product  to 
Saint  Louis  as  uninterruptedly  and  as  cheaply  as  before  the  strike  ? — ^A.  The  Mis- 
souri River  for  the  past  few  years  has  carried  a  very  small  amount  of  grain  to  the 
Saint  Louis  market  and  the  conveniences  have  been  such  that  there  has  been  no  op- 
portunity to  ship  much  grain  by  the  Missouri  River  where  they  could  have  any  com- 
petition with  the  Southwestern  system  of  railroads.  There  has  been  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  grain  shipped  by  river.  The  great  bulk  of  the  crop  is  shipped  by  rail.  In 
the  winter  time  the  river  is  frozen  for  half  the  winter  and  in  the  summer  time  the 
river  is  too  low,  and  they  have  no  boats  of  any  consequence  to  engage  in  that  business, 
so  that  the  carrying  of  grain  on  the  Missouri  River  has  practically  ceased ;  but  i  t  is 
very  large  on  the  Mississippi. 

Q.  Have  the  facilities  been  any  less  by  river  than  they  were  before  the  strike? — 
A.  Thej»have  been  no  less  than  they  were  before  the  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  You  say  that  you  bought  for  this  market  a  large  quantity 
of  grain.  Was  that  grain  which  you  paid  for,  or  was  it  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery? — 
A.  The  way  the  grain  business  is  done,  we  go  into  a  country,  say  Nebraska  or  Kansas, 
and  we  buy  say  five,  ,ten,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  car-loads  of  com.  We  pay  so  mncli 
meney  on  board  the  cars  at  the  place  at  which  they  load  it,  with  the  agreement  that 
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as  soon  as  that  corn  is  loaded  on  the  cars  and  the  railroad  company  issue  t^tAi  bills 
of  lading  for  it,  they  can  make  their  draft  on  ns  for  the  balance,  and  attachthe  bill 
of  lading  to  it.  So  that  when  the  bill  of  lading  is  attached  to  the  draft  it  becomes 
your  property.  When  the  strike  comes  on  wherever  the  loaded  cars  happen  to  lie  the 
grain  is  stopped;  but  the  draft  had  to  be  honored  just  the  same,  and  hence  consider- 
able  inconvenience  was  caused.  _  ,  .j_  j.  -u   j  j.    ^   i, 

Q.  One  other  question.  At  the  time  of  this  proposition  to  arbitrate  bad  traffic  been 
resumed  on  the  Missouri  Pacific T— A.  Yes,  sir.  .      , -t       ,  ^i. 

Q.  The  strike  continued,  yon  say,  and  stiU  continues,  as  I  understand  it,  and  tney 
had  resumed  trafic  at  that  time  T— A.  That  is  the  proposition  of  Gould  and  Powderly  T 

Y^fls  sir 

O'  (By  Mr  Grain.)  On  or  about  the  6th  of  March  the  traffic  stopped,  and  there  was 
a  raoposition  from  Mr.  Powderly  to  Mr.  Brown,  but  there  was  another  proposition 
madef  and  that  is  the  one  I  want  to  particularly  refer ;  that  is  the  proposition  that 
was  made  bv  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  Mr.  Gould  t— A.  I  think  that  the  Powderly- 
Gonld  conference  was  in  Afril,  and  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  was  ranning 
its  trains  pretty  regularly  at  that  time.  If  there  was  a  proposition  made  on  the  6th, 
7th,  or  8th  of  Mardi  for  arbitration  undoubtedly  they  were  not  running  trams ;  but 
at  the  time  when  the  Goul'd-Powderly  proposition  was  made  my  recollection  is  that 
the  Missouri  Pacific  were  running  their  trains  pretty  regulariy. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  proposition  was  made  on  the  28th  of  March. 

The  Witness.  I  think  it  was  about  that  time. 

Q.  I  understand  from  the  testimony  of  yourself  and  the  witnesses  who  preceded 
you  that  the  business  of  this  city,  and  I  may  say  of  the  State,  has  been  interfered 
with  very  largely  by  the  stoppage  of  transportation  f — A.  Very  largely. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  steps  taken  by  the  State  authority  to  re-establish  that  trans- 
portation t— A.  Nothing  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  I  mean  any  active  steps  T — A.  I  think  not,  sir.  .  ™,      , 

Q.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  by  any  of  these  private  interests  that  have  suffered 
to  compel  the  railroad  to  resume  the  function  for  which  it  was  created,  to  wit,  the 
transportation  of  goods  and  passengers?— A.  The  only  thing  I  know  of  is  that  resolu- 
tions have  been  passed.  I  think,  however,  that  the  authorities  here  in  the  city  have 
done  everything  in  their  power  to  protect  the  railroads  in  the  running  of  their  trains. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Grain.)  You  told  Governor  Stewart  that  you  think,  at  the  time  of  the 
proposition  of  Mr.  Powderly  to  Mr.  Gould  to  arbitrate  these  difficulties  of  the  South- 
west system,  the  road  was  running  its  trains  pretty  regularly.  Were  yon  getting 
your  grain  regularly  t— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  bringing  it  in  very  promptly. 

EDWIN  O.  STANARD  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Stbwart: 

Question.  Governor  Stanard,  where  do  you  reside  T — Answer.  I  reside  in  Saint 
Louis. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  here  ti-A.  About  twenty-nine  years. 

Q.  Are  yon  in  business  here! — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  I  am.  I  am  in  the  milling  business  and 
manufacture  flonr  in  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  manufacturing  interests  f — ^A.  When  we  are  running 
to  the  full  capacity  we  make  about  2,100  barrels  of  flour  j)er  day 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  in  your  employment  ? — A.  When  we  are  mnning  to 
the  full  capacity,  about  100. 

Q.  What  do  you  mill— anything  but  wheat? — ^A.  Nothing  but  wheat. 

Q.  From  what  source  do  you  get  your  supply  of  wheat  ? — A.  Our  supply  of  wheat 
comes  from  Missouri  and  Illinois  and  also  largely  from  Indiana.  We  get  some  wheat 
from  Texas,  considerable  amount  of  wheat  from  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky, 
some  from  Nebraska,  and  some  from  Kansas.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year  we  receive 
wheat  from  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.    Our  chief  supply  is  from  Missouri  and  Illinois. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  governor,  what  effect  th6  strike  on  both  sides  of  the  river  had 
upon  your  business? — A.  I  do  not  think  that  the  strike  has  effected  the  milling  busi- 
ness as  much  in  Saint  Louis  as  it  has  other  branches  (S'  business.  Before  the  strike 
we  were  not  receiving  large  quantities  of  wheat  from  this  section  of  country,  from 
the  fact  that  the  crop  had  been  very  largely  marketed  before  the  strike  occurred,  and 
we  were  nsing  very  largely  from  the  stock  that  was  in  the  elevators  here  before  the 
strike  had  occurred.  Of  course,  during  the  strike  the  receipts  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent were  cut  off,  from  the  fact  that  the  railroads  were  not  in  a  position  to  receive 
or  deliver.  How  much  our  receipts  were  cut  off  from  the  country  on  that  account  of 
course  it  is  hard  for  me  to  estimate.    They  were  to  a  considerable  extent  cut  off. 

Q.  How  about  the  delivery  of  your  manufactured  flonr  ? — A.  We  were  hindered  in 
the  delivery  during,  say,  three  or  four  weeks,  in  the  Southwestern  country  very  ma- 
terially. The  trade  of  Saint  Louis  was  largely  done  on  the  Southwestern  system  into 
Texas  and  to  other  points  South,    Still  X  do  not  think  that  onr  business  was  af- 
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noted  in  that  line  as  mncli  as  many  other  hranohes  of  business,  because  we  shipped 
down  the  river  to  points  where  the  railroad  struck  the  river,  or  where  it  could  be  ear- 
ned by  boats  to  places  where  it  could  be  distributed  through  the  South,  or  in  the 
Southwestern  country  where  there  was  no  strike  existing.  Our  chief  difficulty  dur- 
ing this  three  or  four  weeks,  during  the  existence  of  the  strike,  was  from  the  fact  that 
goods  that  had  been  shipped  to  the  country  did  not  reach  its  destination  and  was  de- 
layed in  delivery,  and  we  had  goods  out  perhaps  three  weeks  that  had  not  been  deliv- 
ered at  their  destination.  But  for  the  past,  perhaps,  three  weeks— I  believe  the  strike 
has  been  in  existence  about  six  weeks — I  should  judge  the  dour  that  was  in  transit 
has  been  delivered  promptly,  and  that  for  the  past  three  weeks  the  railroads  of  the 
Southwestern  system  have  been  receiving  our  goods  and  delivering  them  promptly. 

Q.  You  speak  of  shipping  your  goods  by  river.  Was  that  your  customary  method 
of  sending  to  a  large  portion  of  your  trade,  or  did  you  make  the  change  in  conse- 
quence of  the  strike  1 — A.  It  was  due  in  a  large  proportion  to  the  strike. 

Q.  Was  that  change  made  without  any  loss  to  you  ? — A.  In  some  instances  the  rates 
of  freight  were  higher,  and  in  some  instances  they  were  not  materially  higher. 

Q.  How  about  your  Eastern  business;  how  far  was  that  interrupted  by  thestiike 
at  East  Saint  Louis? — A.  We  have  not  been  doing  much  of  an  Eastern  biisineKs,  in 
consequence  of  the  crop  being  so  short,  for  the  past  eight  months.  We  have  done 
some  trade  with  Havana,  a  market  we  reach  by  the  river,  by  way  of  New  Orleans, 
and  WO' had  some  of  that  trade  with  Havaua  daring  the  existence  of  the  strike.  Bret 
a  small  percentage  of  our  products  has  gone  East  and  foreign  this  crop  year.  We 
have  had  about  the  same  lociil  demand  dnring  the  period  while  this  strike  occurred. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  that  we  experienced  during  the  excitement  in  East  Saint 
Louis,  before  the  military  came,  was  the  cutting  off  of  the  coal  supply.  Our  ooal 
contractor  for  about  a  week  was  unable  to  fill  his  contracts  and  we  were  obliged  to 
buy  coal  outside. 

Q.  At  an  increased  price  t — A.  At  an  increased  price. 

Q.  That  was  for  the  purpose  of  operating  your  mill? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  manufacturer  that  was  similarly  placed  ? — A.  I  think 
the  flour  manufacturers  were  generally  in  that  fix,  bujt  there  were  very  few  mills  that 
had  to  stop ;  they  were  able  to  get  ooal  in  some  way.  They  found  supplies  of  coal, 
perhaps,  in  the  city,  and  were  able  to  get  coal  usually  at  an  advanced  price,  for  per- 
haps a  week  or  such  a  matter, 

Q.  Have  you  stated  all  the  ill  consequences  of  the  strike  upon  your  trade  that  oo- 
onr  to  you  ? — A.  I  think  I  have  stated  the  main  points  of  difficulty.  As  I  remarked 
at  the  beginning.  I  do  not  think  the  milling  fraternity  have  had  the  same  difficulties 
to  contend  with  that  there  were  in  other  branches  of  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pakkek.)  Ycft  supply  many  points  which  are  ooveredby  the  Gould  sys- 
tem. During  the  period  of  the  stoppage  of  traffic  your  sales  were  entirely  cut  off,  I 
suppose,  with  those  places,  as  they  had  to  be  served  by  the  Gould  system  alone  ? — A. 
They  were  for  a  period  of  three  weeks  or  more,  but  for  the  past  three  weeks  they  have 
been  receiving  ^oods  and  doing  about  as  usual. 

Q.  Did  the  strike  also  interfere  with  the  payments  and  collections  in  that  country  T — 
A.  Well,  to  a  slight  extent,  but  not  in  a  veiy  marked  degree  in  our  business.  Flour  is 
a  commodity  that  is  understood  to  be  about  cash,  and  while  there  were  some  delays  in 
some  instances,  they  amount  in  our  business  to  nothing  of  a  very  marked  character, 

Q.  The  strikecameuponypnwithoutany  warning,  so  far  as  you  have  knowledge  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  CBy  Mr.  Buchanan.)  Up  to  March  31  how  many  flouring  mills  had  shut  down 
here  for  the  want  of  coal,  or  from  the  'want  of  grain  ? — ^A.  My  opinion  is  that  there 
were  very  few  perms^nently  shut  down.  Two  or  three  mills  may  have  shut  down  for 
two  or  three  days,  but  I  do  not  think  more  than  that. 

Q.  And  how  maby  manufacturing  establishments? — ^A.  lam  unable  to  say  how 
many  manufacturing  establishments  shut  down. 

DAVID  E.  PEANCIS  sworn  and  examined. 

By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  You  are  the  mayor  of  the  city  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  resided  here  how  long? — A.  About  twenty  years. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  only  mayor  of  the  city,  but  connected  with  business  here?— A.  lam 
interested  in  a  house  here  which  is  in  business,  bnt  I  do  not  give  much  attention  to 
the  business  myself,  because  my  official  duties  take  the  most  of  my  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  Will  you  state  what  your  business  is  ? — A.  I  was  connected 
with  the  grain  business  before  I  was  elected  mayor,  and  am  still  connected  with  the 
grain  and  elevator  business. 

Q.  You  still  retain  an  interest  in  it,  although  yon  are  not  actively  engaged  in  the 
business? — ^A.  Yes, sir. 

«Q.  Does  your  house  do  an  extensive  business? — A.  YeStSii;  my  house  does  a  very 
fair  amount  of  business;  about  as  much  as  almost  anybody. 
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Q.  Will  you  state  what  the  effect  of  this  atrike  has  been  upon  the  business  of  yonr 
house ! — A.  I  guess  my  active  partner,  who  is  my  brother,  could  state  that  more 
accurately,  and  what  our  biisiness  is,  than  I  could.  Our  business  was  curtailed  con- 
siderably by  the  strike.  I  remember  that  some  buyers  of  grain  which  we  had  in  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas  were  ordered  to  stop  buying  on  account  of  the  strike,  and  that 
two  purchases  of  about  100,000  bushels  of  corn  could  not  be  shipped  on  account  of  it. 
We  had  some  grain,  like  General  Grier  had,  which  was  advanced  upon  after  ship- 
ment, and  the  grain  could  not  be  received  on  account  of  the  interruption  of  traffic. 
Another  branch  of  our  business,  which  is  grain  exporting,  was  not  materially  or 
directly  interfered  with,  because  that  is  done  via  New  Orleans.  This  grain  is  shipped 
in  barges  from  here  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  by  steamers  abroad. 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  foreign  business. 

The  Witness.  That  is  one  business  that  wasnotinterferedwithtoany  material  ex- 
tent except  indirectly.  Our  shipments  were  curtailed  in  consequence  of  the  strike, 
because  we  did  not  want  to  have  too  much  grain  afloat,  as  we  feared  the  price  might 
be  very  much  depressed  in>teonsequence  of  the  strike. 

Q.  Well,  how  about  your  relations  with  the  inter- State  trade  with  the  Eastern 
States.  Had  you  any  trade  of  that  kind  in  your  house  ?— A.  Yee,  sir;  we  have  trade 
with  the  East,  but  the  details  of  the  business  I  am  not  very  familiar  with  at  pre8ent,and 
have  not  been  for  a  year,  as  my  official  duties  have  taken  up  most  of  my  time  and  at- 
teution.  I  remember  distinctly  that  we  could  not  ship  some  wheat  that  was  sold  to 
Tennessee  on  accoiint  of  the  strike. 

Q.  That  was  on  account  of  the  interruption  to  traffic  at  East  Saint  Louis  t— A.  Tes, 
sir ;  it  was  on  account  of  the  iuterrnption  at  East  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Francis,  your  relations  to  this  city,  business  and  official,  of  course, 
are  very  intimate.  If  it  has  faUen  under  yonr  observation  to  notice  the  effect  of  this 
strike  upon  the  business  of  this  city  in  general,  or  detail,  you  may  state  to  the  com- 
mittee what  it  has  been?— A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  the  effects  of  the  strike  have  been 
very  disastrous  npon  the  business  of  the  city  as  regards  its  commerce,  and  also  as  re- 
gards local  improvements.  The  effects  upon  the  latter  have  been  more  indirect  than 
direct.  Our  building  permits  last  year  were  greater  than  any  year  in  the  history  of 
the  city.  This  year  we  looked  forward  to  still  greater  improvements,  locally,  than 
we  had  last  year.  They  have  been  curtailed.  That  is  attributable  indirectly  to  the 
general  unrest,  as  the  chairman  has  designated  it,  which  is  a  consequence  of  this 
strike.  We  had,  I  think,  at  the  beginning  of  this  season  as  flattering  a  prospect  for  a 
good  season's  business  and  for  large  building  contracts  as  had  ever  been  known  in 
the  history  of  this  city.  The  result  so  far  has  been  a  very  disappointing  one  to  those 
of  us  who  take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  city  and  a  pride  in  its  prosperity  and 
advancement.  To  what  extent  that  is  attributable  to  tl*  strike  itself,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say.  I  believej  however,  that  the  effects  of  this  strike  have  been  very  inju- 
rious to  the  interests  of  Saiut  Louis.  Its  indirect  effects  are  incalculable  to  us.  It. 
has  not  only  greatly  curtailed  the  receipts  of  produce  which  are  generally  sent  to 
this  market,  and  which  would  have  been  sent  had  it  not  been  for  this  strike,  but  it 
has  very  considerably  lessened  the  shipment  of  our  jobbers,  as  this  is  a  large  distribut- 
ing market,  and  I  think  it  has  been  embarrassing  upon  business  of  those  jobbers  who 
had  large  stocks  laid  in  preparatory  for  a  good  and  large  spring  business.  I  do  not 
think  that  anybody  in  the  city  will  differ  with  me  on  that  score. 

Q.  Then  what  would  you  say  as  to  the  effect  of  the  strike  in  throwing  agreat  many 
laboring  men  out  of  employment  in  the  city  ? — A.  Up  to  this  time  the  only  hkboring 
men  thrown  out  of  employment  that  I  have  any  definite  knowledge  of  are  those  who 
were  working  for  the  railroads,  on  the  Southwestern  system  particularly.  They,  of 
coarse,  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment. 

Q.  How  about  those  people  that  would  have  been  employed  in  the  construction  of 
these  improvements  that  have  been  prevented  by  the  strike  t — ^A.  Well,  there  is  no 
way  of  arriving  at  the  number  of  those  parties  who  have  been  deprived  of  work  in 
consequence  of  the  stoppage  of  improvements,  but  I  think  the  number  is  very  great. 

Q.  How  about  the  relative  effect  npon  those  people  in  the  interior  with  whom  your 
city  has  business  relations  t — A.  Speaking  generally,  I  would  say  that  they  have  been 
iuj  ured  by  it,  because  they  conld  not  realize  upon  their  products  ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  they  were  debarred  from  obtaining  supplies  from  this  city,  their  natural  market 
for  supplies.  A  great  many  points,  for  two  weeks,  perhaps,  after  the  beginning  of  this 
strike,  were  cut  off  altogether  from  this  market  and  from  every  other  market.  I 
mean  by  that,  local  points  upon  the  Southwest  system.  They  could  not  obtain  sup- 
plies from  any  market  whatever.  That  state  of  affairs  existed  for  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  days.  I  guess  that  twenty  days  elapsed  after  the  beginning  of  the  strike  be- 
fore traffic  was  resumed.  The  strike  began,  if  I  remember  right,  about  10  o'clock  on 
the  6th  of  March.  There  were  no  freight  trains  out  of  this  city  on  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific or  Iron  Mountain  road  from  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  one  train,  until 
about  11  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  March  24,  when  one  freight  train  was  started  out. 
Another  one  was  started  the  following  day,  and  another  one  the  second  day.    On  the 
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third  day,  Saturday,  I  believe  tliere  were  two  freight  trains.  The  nnmber  began  to 
increase  from  that  time  until  the  fnll  qnota  was  attained,  and  1  do  not  remember  the 
date  when  that  happened,  but  it  was  within  two  weeks  at  the  outside.  After  the 
24th  of  March  it  was  claimed  by  the  railroad  people  that  their  trains  were  running 
regularly,  and  that  all  business  offered  was  taken  caie  of.  The  merchants  who  sell 
to  the  country  tributary  to  Saint  Louis,  on  this  side  of  the  river,  I  believe,  have  been 
shipping  with  regularity  for  the  last  two  or  three  weeks.  Some  complaints,  how- 
ever, are  still  made  as  to  the  promptness  of  delivery.  There  has  never  been  any  law- 
lessness in  Saint  Louis  that  the  police  and  the  constituted  authorities  wore  unable  to 
cope  with. 

Q.  Right  there,  let  me  ask  you  when  the  railroad  company  attempted  to  move 
trains  the  first  time  was  there  any  obstruction  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  movement  of 
trains  by  the  strikers  J — A.  The  only  obstructions  thrown  in  the  way,  and  I  cannot  say 
by  whom  they  were  thrown,  was  the  uncoupling  of  oars  and  the  killing  of  engines,  as 
it  is  termed. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  that  was  done  by  citizens  of  Saint  Louis 
not  interested  in  this  strike  ? — A.  I  could  not  say  by  whom  it  was  done,  sir.  It  was 
done  by  several  parties,  and  several  parties  were  arrested  in  the  act. 

Q.  Were  yon  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  police  to  assist  the  railroads  in  their 
attempt  to  relieve  the  business  of  the  city  in  moving  freights  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we 
were  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  police  to  enable  wie  trains  to  move.  The  en- 
gineers said  they  were  intimidated  and  prevented  from  performing  their  duties  on 
account  of  the  crowds  along  the  track  who  threatened  them  with  violence  in  case  they 
took  their  trains  out. 

Q.  How  strong  a  police  force  had  the  railroad  company  the  day  the  police  force 
went  there  to  aid  in  starting  a  train?— A.  We  had  a  force  of  100  men  or  more  on  the 
24th  day  of  March,  when  the  first  freight  train  was  started. 

Q.  You  stiU  keep  a  large  force  of  police  about  the  station  t — A.  No, sir;  we  keep 
only  the  ordinary  force  there  now.  Perhaps  it  way  be  increased  by  five  or  ten  men, 
but  no  more. 

Q.  How  long  did  yon  keep  an  extra  force  there  t — ^A.  For  about  three  or  four  days, 
if  I  remember  correctly. 

The  Chairman.  I  see  by  the  newspapers  that  there  is  to  be  a  labor  meeting  held 
to-day  in  Saint  Louis,  or  to-night. 

The  Witness.  There  is  one  projected  for  to-night. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  a  Knigh'ts  of  Labor  or  some  other  organization  ?-^ 
A.  I  understand  it  is  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Labor  Union. 

Q.  Yon  are  a  business  man,  will  you  tell  me  whether  the  interference  with  the  trade 
of  this  city  by  parties  having  to  find  other  markets  during  the  continuance  of  this 
strike  will  affect  the  trade  of  Saint  Louis  with  any  degree  of  permanence  T — A,  Yes, 
sir.  Our  relations  with  the  sections  which  were  tributary  alike  to  Saint  Louis  and 
other  markets  have  been  very  seriously  affected,  or  were  during  the  strike. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  as  a  business  man  that  the  habit  of  dealing  with  your  city 
will  be  broken  through  the  continuance  of  the  strike  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  the 
severing  of  these  relations  with  sections  that  are  alike  tributary  to  more  than  one 
market,  is  disastrous  to  the  commerce  of  the  town  in  which  these  relations  have  been 
severed,  because  it  requires  more  or  less  cultivation  to  renew  those  relations.  In 
other  words,  to  be  more  specific,  I  think  that  sections  which  had  been  doing  business 
with  Saint  Louis  up  to  the  time  of  the  strike  and  which  could  reach  Chicago  and 
could  not  reach  Saint  Louis,  have  been  weaned  off  from  here,  and  it  will  require  a 
great  deal  of  cultivation  to  get  them  back. 

Q.  You  regard  that  as  a  prospective  injury  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  this  city  f 
— ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  to  what  extent  I  cannot  tell.  ^ 

Q.  You  say  that  in  Saint  Louis  from  the  indications  in  the  winter  of  1885  and  1886 
and  up  until  March  there  was  a  prospect  for  increased  business  and  prosperity  in  the 
country.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  was  shared  in  all  over  the  United  States? — A. 
That  is  my  understanding.  I  only  speak  in  regard  to  Saint  Louis,  but  from  my  obser- 
vation and  from  conversation  with  parties  engaged  in  commerce  and  in  building)  and 
the  correspondence  of  ray  business  here  went  to  show  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  opinion  as  a  business  man  that  this  interruption  has  broken  the 
course  of  trade,  and  that  instead  of  prosperity  you  have  uncertainty  and  unrest  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  will  ask  you  to  inform  me  whether  the  merchant  class,  the  manufacturing 
class,  or  the  producing  class,  in  this  city,  had  any  interest  or  connection  with  the 
dispute  between  the  railroad  companies  and  their  employes? — ^A.  None  whatever  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  it  not  likely  you  would  have  known  it  if  they  had? — A.  As  one  of  the  city 
authorities  I  had  known  nothing  of  the  contests  between  the  railroads  and  their  em- 
ployes. I  would  have  known  of  it  if  the  business  community  had  known  of  it._  I 
was  very  anxious,  very  desirous,  to  §ee  the  oonuuerce  of  the  city  not  interfered  with 
in  any  way. 
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Q.  Did  not  this  condition  of  things  come  upon  you  withont  notice  or  warning  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  altogether.  When  I  first  heard  that  the  employes  of  the  Southwestern 
system  had  struck  or  quit  work,  I  was  not  disposed  to  credit  it.  I  was  very  much 
surprised  at  it.  ,  .^  .     , 

Q.  Much  of  the  trade  and  commerce  from  this  city  is  to  the  sea,  and  it  is  also  a  great 
distribQting  point.  Does  not  that  trade  and  commerce  generally  come  from  other 
States  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  inter-State  commerce  t— A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  inter-State  commerce. 

Q.  It  is  unnecessary  to  name  the  States.  Other  gentlemien  have  named  the  States.— 
A.  It  is  not  only  inter-State  commerce,  it  is  international  commerce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ckain.)  Is  the  city  of  Saint  Louis  in  the  county,  or  has  it  an  inde- 
pendent government  of  its  own  ?— A.  It  has  an  independent  government  of  its  own. 
By  the  scheme  and  charter  adopted  in  1875  or  1876  the  city  of  Saint  Louis  was  sev- 
ered from  the  county.  We  have  no  county  court.  We  have  no  county  government 
at  all.  All  the  buildings  -^hich  previously  belonged  to  the  county  now  belong  to  the 
oity, 

Q.  The  city  was  detached  from  the  rural  part  of  the  county  and  established  an  in- 
dependent government  of  its  own  f — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Have  you  a  sheriff  t— A.  We  have  no  sheriff. 

Q.  Have  you  any  law  of  the  State  of  Missouri  that  provides  for  the  arrest  of  parties 
who  obstruct  the  business  of  others  in  your  city?— A.  That  is  a  question  which  the 
courts  have  been  trying  to  determine  lately.  We  have  laws  to  prevent  the  breaking 
of  the  peace  or  the  destraction  of  property,  but  I  am  not  well  enough  versed  in  the 
laws  concerning  the  interference  with  the  property  of  others  to  say  what  they  are. 

Q.  Have  you  any  law  in  this  State  which  requires  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  when 
he  sees  the  property  of  individuals  or  corporations  injured  or  destroyed,  to  arrest  the 
parties  who  do  it? — ^A.  That,  sir,  has  been  the  province  of  the  police,  and  they  have 
always  promptly  arrested  any  parties  whom  they  detected  in  the  act  of  destroying  or 
injuring  the  property  of  others.        » 

Q.  Then  that  would  come  under  your  city  ordinances  f — A.  The  defacing  or  injur- 
ing property  comes  under  the  city  ordinances. 

Q.  Have  you  any  city  laws  which  provide  for  the  punishment  of  malicious  mischief, 
which  includes  the  destruction  or  injjoiy  to  the  property  belonging  to  individuals  or 
corporations? — A.  1  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  any  such  law;  but  there  is 
a  law  which  makes  it  a  felony  for  a  person  to  obstruct  a  railroad  train  by  placing 
missiles  on  the  track. 

Q.  Have  you  any  law  for  the  punishment  of  persons  guilty  of  civil  trespass  ?— A. 
The  city  ordinanees  provide  for  that,  and  all  persons  who  are  detected  in  that  act 
are  promptly  arrested  and  brought  betbre  the  city  court. 

Q.  You,  as  mayor,  I  understand,  have  no  control  over  the  police;  it  is  controlled  by 
police  commissioners?^ — A.  I  am  president  of  that  board,  ex-offlcio. 

Q.  Ordinarily  in  cities  the  mayor  lias  supervisory  control  of  the  police  ? — ^A.  I  do 
not  know  about  other  cities,  sir;  but  I  have  the  right  to  order  the  police  to  do  any- 
thing that  is  reqitiired.  I  give  my  orders  direet  to  the  chief  of  police  to  see  that  these 
ordinances  are  enforced.  I  have  the  individual  power  to  order  the  police  both  in  gen- 
eral and  specinc  terms  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  city  ordinances ;  and  I  do  it 
daily. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  were  quite  a  number  of  men  who  were  not  reaUy  con- 
nected with  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  were  connected  with  the  injury  to  property 
during  this  strike? — ^A.  I  have  understood  that  to  be  the  case ;  of  course  I  cannot  teU, 
I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  ask  a  man  whether  he  is  a  Enight  of  Labor  or  whether  he  is 
a  hoodlum  when  he  is  arrested. 

Q.  Were  arrests  made  here  ? — ^A.  Arrests  were  made  and  some  of  the  charges  were 
preferred  against  the  parties  iu  the  court  of  criminal  correction.  Some  few  were 
sustained.  These  charges  which  were  preferred  before  the  police  court,  which  is  a 
city  court,  were,  I  believe^  iu  some  cases  sustained  and  punishment  meted  out,  and 
some  of  the  parties  were  released.  That  depended  altogether  upon  the  evidence,  like 
any  other  cases. 

Q.  Has  it  not  happened  tha^t  one  or  more  leaders  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  protested 
against  the  use  of  violence  to  the  property  of  the  railroad  system? — A.  I  believe 
that  is  the  case,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  I  have  had  no  direct  communication  with  the 
ofiScials  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  I  see  in  one  of  the  newspapers  where  one  man  had  quelled  almost  a  riot. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  That  was  in  East  Saint  Louis. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  East  Saint  Louis  except  from  hoai^ 
say.    We  have  the  parties  in  custody  who  did  the  shooting  over  there. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  who  supplied  them  with  the  arms  ?— A.  I  do  not,  except  from 
newspaper  publicatifHis. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge?^ — A.  No  sir:  I  do  not  of  my  own 
knowledge. 
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Q.  Then,  as  I  understand,  you  did  not  furnish  them  f — ^A.  We  did  not  furnish  them 
with  any  arms  on  this  side  of  the  river.  I  am  glad  that  you  asked  that  question, 
because  I  have  understood  it  was  believed  that  I  had  furnished  some  arms  to  the 
deputies  ou  the  east  side  of  theriver.  I  never  did  so,  and  I  never  knew  how  they 
obtained  arms.  It  was  outside  of  my  jurisdiction,  and  I  never  did  it  officially,  and 
never  did  it  individually,  or"  any  other  way. 

Q.  I  understand  Irom  yonr  testimony  in  connection  with  the  movements  of  the  city 
government  that  everything  was  done  to  put  an  end  to  these  disturbances  ? — A.  Well, 
if  by  disturbances  you  mean  the  interference  with  life  and  property,  it  was.  The 
city  government  took  no  ofQoial  action  in  any  way  as  to  terminating  the  strike,  but 
my  idea  has  been  that  my  duty  was  to  preserve  the  peace  and  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty. The  relations  of  the  employers  with  the  employes  1  considered  beyond  my 
province. 

Q.  As  long  as  they  confined  their  efforts  to  moral  suasion,  and  used  no  violence 
toward  the  employes  or  the  property  of  the  company,  you  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  interfere  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  But  whenever  anything  beyond  that  was  brought  to  your  notice,  yon  put  the 
machinery  of  the  city  government  in  action  to  prevent  it  T — A.  We  tried  to  prevent 
it,  and  we  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  prevented  it  pretty  successfally. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buchahan.)  It  was  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  31st  of  March  that  up  to  March  25  the  loss  of  revenue  to'  the  Gould  system 
by  the  strike  was  $2,000,000  and  the  loss  to  the  employ^  $1,000,000.  Have  you  any 
observations  that  would  lead  you  to  state  whether  these  figures  are  accurate  t — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  have  not.    I  only  know  that  the  loss  of  the  city  was  very  large. 

Q.  The  statement  was  also  made  that  260,000,000  pounds  of  neight,  valued  at  |40,- 
000,000,  would  have  moved  had  there  been  no  strike.  Have  you  any  information  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  that  T — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Ton  spoke  of  the  uncoupling  of  cars.  I  suppose  yon  mean  with  a  hostile  intent, 
to  prevent  trains  being  moved  1 — ^A.  I  suppose  that  was  the  object. 

Q.  I  enppose  you  refer  to  the  uncoupling  of  cars  by  men  who  were  not  then  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  done  within  the  city  precincts  J — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Ton  also  spoke  of  killing  engines  or  disabling  engines.  Was  that  also  done 
here  ? — A.  Some  of  that  was  done  in  the  city  limits,  out  not  a  great  deal,  and  it  was 
never  done  in  the  presence  of  the  police.  Of  course  I  understand  that  one  who  was 
employed  on  an  engine  can  kill  it  very  quickly,  or  one  who  is  familiar  with  an  en- 
gine can  kill  it  quickly,  and  it  was  done  on  one  or  two  occasions  when  the  police  were 
not  present. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  any  of  these  acts  that  you  have  spoken  of— uncoupling 
cars  and  killing  engines — was  done  in  .the  presence  of  employes  of  the  road,  or  the 
police,  or  officials  f — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  done  in  the  presence  of  the  em- 
ployes.   I  think  it  was  done  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the  employes  at  times. 

Q.  And  were  any  steps.taken  by  the  authorities  to  secure  the  arregt  of  any  of  the 
parties  who  were  engaged  in  that  work  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  made  endeavors  to  arrest 
the  parties,  and  did  arrest  one  or  two,  and  some  we  could  not  find.  It  was  difficult 
to  identify  the  person  who  did  it. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  that  for  eighteen  days — that  is,  from  March  6  to  March  24 — no 
trains  were  moved  ? — ^A,  With  the  exception  of  one  freight  train,  that  is  my  recol- 
lection. 

Q.  Did  the  causes  of  the  non-movement  of  trains  exist  in  the  city  of  Saint  Louis  or 
at  other  points  on  the  lines,  or  both? — ^A.  I  think  they  existed  at  other  points  on  the 
line,  because  the  railroads  were  unable  to  find  help  to  move  the  trains.  We  were  al- 
ways prepared  to  furnish  them  with  whatever  assistance  was  necessary  or  whatever 
protection  was  required  to  move  the  trains. 

Q.  Did  any  of  these  causes,  which  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  days  prevented  the 
movement  of  trains,  exist  within  the  city  of  Saint  Louis  P— A.  I  think  not,  sir ;  and 
as  an  evidence  of  that  I  will  state  that  when  an  effort  was  made  to  move  a  freight 
train  on  the  24th  of  March,  the  necessary  protection  was  panted  to  the  railroad  and 
.their  employes  to  move  the  train  outside  of  the  city  limits,  and  in  order  to  do  that 
we  did  not  have  to  engage  one  single  extra  policeman. 

Q,  The  protection  that.was  afforded  was  by  the  ordinary  foroef^-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  theso  eighteen  days  had  the  railroad  company  called  upon  you  to 
protect  their  property  from  injury  at  the  hands  of  others  f — A .  The  railroad  companies 
on  the  23d  of  March  informed  the  police  authorities  that  they  contemplated  moving 
a  train  on  that  day.  One  sergeant  and  fourteen  men  were  sent  to  the  yard  to  protect 
that  train  out  of  the  city  limits.  While  the  switching  was  being  done  and  the  train 
made  up  some  cars  were  uncoupled  and  one  or  two  derailed.  The  superintendent  re- 
marked to  the  sergeant  o(  police  that  he  did  not  have  ftncmgh  men.  "The  sergeant  of 
police  replied  that  he  could  have  an  additional  detail  of  ten,  twenty-five,  or  a  hundred 
men  within  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.    The  railroad  superiBtendent  told  him  that  it  would 
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not  be  neceBsaiy ;  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  rnn  that  train.  That  was  on  the  S3d 
of  Maich.  On  the  24th  of  March  the  railroad  company  notified  ns  that  they  contem- 
platea  starting  a  freight  train.  I  ordered  the  chief  of  police  to  have  enough  men  in 
the  yard  to  protect  that  train  out  of  the  city  limits,  and  if  necessary  to  take  the  entire 
police  force  of  the  city  to  do  it.  The  chief  of  police  took  about  a  hundred  men,  I  be- 
lieve, and  did  protect  that  train  out  of  the  city  limits.  'HJe  also  protected  one  on  the 
following  day,  the  25th  of  March,  and  from  that  time  on  there  was  no  further  inter- 
ruption. 

Q.  From  the  6th  day  of  March  up  to  the  23d  had  the  railroad  made  any  other  call 
upon  you  for  police  protection  ? — A.  None,  sir,  that  we  did  not  respond  to. 

Q.  Every  call  was  responded  to? — A.  They  called  upon  the  chief  of  police  for  pro- 
tection ;  he  always  had  men  at  hand ;  and  if  he  had  been  nnable  to  furnish  the  men 
I  should  have  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Then  all  the  protection  that  was  called  for  during  all  these  days  by  the  company 
was  afforded  ? — A.  Tes,  sii^ 

Q.  And  yon  have  amplelaws,  I  presume,  against  disorder,  breaking  the  peace,  and 
thedestructionof  or  injury  to  property? — A.  Tes,  sir;  we  have. 

Q.  And  you  as  mayor  have  always  been  ready  and  willing  and  have  used  all  the 
efforts  in  yonr  power  to  enforce  these  laws? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have.  Audi  have  en- 
deavored to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  peace,  and  have  also  endeavored  to  preserve 
life  and  property.-  Of  course  the  peace  will  be  disturbed  in  quiet  times  by  an  occa- 
sional affray  between  individuals,  but  there  has  never  been  any  disturbance  of  the 
peace  or  any  congregation  or  assemblage  of  people  since  the  beginning  of  the  strike 
which  I  was  not  able  to  quell  with  the  force  at  my  command. 

Q.  I  am  asking  these  questions  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  why  for  eighteen  days  the 
transportation  business  of  the  public  was  interrupted,  and  to  learn  what  steps  were 
taken  either  by  the  parties  whose  business  it  was  to  carry  on  that  transportation  or 
the  parties  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  those  parties 
in  the  carrying  on  of  this  business,  and  to  have  business  resumed? — A.  Well,  sir,  the 
fact,  of  course,  exists  that  foreighteen  days  the  commerce  of  thistown  was  interfered 
with — that  is,  the  commerce  on  the  Southwestern  system,  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Iron 
Mountain  Railroad ;  as  to  the  cause  of  that  stoppage  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Q.  And  my  question  may  go  further  and  ask  whether  any  of  the  responsibility  for 
that  suspension  rested  in  the  city  of  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  I  should  say  emphatically  no. 
I  said  a  few  moments  ago  that  all  the  protection  which  the  railroads  required  was 
furnished  them  when  they  asked  it,  and  at  the  time  when  they  did  run  out  the  first . 
freight  train  we  furnished  them  the  protection  that  was  necessary. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  effort  was  made  after  the  city  limits  were  reached' to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  train  ? — A.  I  do  not ;  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
any  kind  on  the  matter,  and  have  only  official  knowledge  of  the  facts  that  I  have 
stated. 

Q.  The  statement  has  been  publicly  made  that  an  effort  was  made  to  impede  the 
train,  has  it  no^?— A.  Well,  I  do  not.know  how  far  this  fl^st  freight  train  that  left 
Saint  Louis  went ;  I  believe  the  sheriff  of  Saint  Louis  County,  which  is  the  county 
adjoining  the  city,  protected  it  through  that  county ;  there  was  an  interference  re- 
ported by  the  papers  at  the  town  of  Pacific,  Mo. ;  but  that  was  promptly  quelled. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  the  city  line? — A.  I  have  forgotten ;  these  gentlemen  say 
37  miles ;  but  my  knowledge  is  only  from  newspapers ;  I  have  no  further  knowledge 
of  the  matter  whatever. 

BENJAMIN  EISEMAN,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Question.  How  long  have  yon  been  engaged  in  business  in  Saint  Louis  ? — Answer. 
Since  1879. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  your  business  ? — A.  Wholesale  dry  goods  business. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  firm?— A.  Rice,  Stix  &  Co. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  business  last  year  ?— A.  Our  business  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  |4,000,000  per  annum. 

Q.  How  many  people  do  you  employ  ?— A.  I  think  we  have  one  hundred  and  thirty 
odd  on  our  pay-roll. 

Q.  Was  your  business  affected  by  the  strike  in  Saint  Louis  and  East  Saint  Louis, 
and  if  so,  to  what  extent  ?— A.  I  think  our  business  was  affected  in  the  strike  here, 
to  the  amount  of  |25,00y  or  $:W,000  in  a  direct  way.  Those  are  the  damages  that  I 
reckon  as  the  direct  damages  to  our  business. 

Q.  And  indirectly  ?— A.  Indirectly,  I  can't  tell  you  ;  it  may  be  |100,000. 

Q.  WTiat  were  the  prospects  of  business  in  your  particular  line — do  yon  confine 
^"i^™^*"  ^^^  goods  exclusively— dry  goods  and  notions,  I  suppose  ?— A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  business  prospects  in  your  particular  line  before  the  strike  took 
place  ?— A.  I  think  the  outlook  for  a  spring  trade  was  never  better  since  I  am  in  Saint 
Lonis. 

Q.  What  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  business  done  by  the  merchants  in  your  line,  if 
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yon  have  any  approximate  idea?— A.  Yes,  sir :  probably  about  $20,000,000,  $23,000,000, 
or  $23,000,000. 

Q.  Twenty-two  or  twenty-three  million  dollars  a  yeart — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  city  of  Saint  Louisf— A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  wholesale  way  only. 

Q.  Was  business  of  other  merchants  in  your  line  similarly  affected  t — A.  From  what 
I  learn  it  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiere  do  you  get  yonr  supplies  from  1 — ^A.  We  get  our  goods  from  all  direc- 
tions, sir;  principally  from  the  East.  We  import  some  goods,  w^  get  some  goods 
from  Southern  mills,  and  some  from  Western  mills.  We  get  them  from  every  direc- 
tion. 

Q.  From  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  also  from  foreign  countries! — A.  Foreign  coun- 
tries lyes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  principal  trade  ? — A.  Our  trade  goes  to  Missouri,  Illinois,  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana. 

Q.  Now  tell  ns,  if  yon  please,  Mr.  Eiseman,  how  you  were  affected  by  this  suspension 
oftTa£Bc,  how  it  afl'ected  yonf — A.  Well,  in  one  way,  that  the  railroads  could  not 
transport  goods  that  we  had  sold — those  roads  that  were  blockaded  against  us — and, 
in  the  next,  it  kept  a  great  many  people  from  coming  to  this  market  that  otherwise 
would  have  come.  Then,  later  on,  when  this  East  Saint  Louis  strike  took  place,  we 
couldn't  get  the  goods  in  that  we  needed  to  sell. 

Q.  You  were  a&ected  in  obtaiding  yonr  goods  and  also  in  disposing  of  them  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  of  course ;  the  effect  of  business — yon  have  what  yon  lose  in  hnsiness.  Yon  will 
suffer  in  it  for  a  year  or  two  to  come.  When  trade  is  diverted  from  a  market,  it  will 
take  a  couple  of  years  to  get  it  back. 

Q.  That  is  consequential?— A.  Consequential;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  auj  material  deterioration  in  the  goods  in  transit  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  * 
a  great  many  instances. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  men  were  financially  embarrassed  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  unable  to  sell  their  goods  bonght  on  time  ? — A.  I  don't 
know  of  any  serious  embarrassments  that  came  to  our  notice. 

Q.  Did  the  merchants  and  bankers  protect  oneanother  here  against  embarrassments 
of  that  kind? — ^A.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  general  nnderstanding,  I  suppose,  in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of 
bnsiness,  that  there  would  be  a  general  carrying  over  ? — A.  I  suppose  them  that  needed 
it  got  it.  I  don't  know  of  any  serious  failures  or  embarrassments  that  have  sprung 
out  here  from  the  effect  of  this. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  the  average  loss  was  about  25  per  cent.  You  mean,  of  course, 
that  the  business  that  would  have  been  done  during  that  time  of  suspension ;  or  do 
you  include  in  that  the  subsequent  market  ? — A.  I  think  the  average  damage  was  from 
20  to  25  per  cent. 

Q.  The  actual  damage  ? — A.  The  actual  damage  in  the  amount  of  sales.  That  don't 
mean  in  the  amount  of  money  lost;  there  are  profits  included  in  this,  you  know 

Q.  That  is,  you  would  have  sold  25  per  cent,  more  than  you  did  ? — A.  From  20  to  25 
per  cent.  ' 

WILLIAM  McMillan,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Cbain: 

Question.  Mr.  McMillan,  will  you  give  yonr  fuU  name  ? — Answer  William  McMillan. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  business  in  Saint  Louiis  ? — A.  Since  1870. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  your  business? — A.  Freight-ear  works  and  foundry. 

Q.  You  mean  frimishing  them  ? — A.  Furnishing  freight-cars  of  all  kinds. 

Q.  Are  you  in  business  in  your  individual  capacity,  or  are  you  connected  with  a 
corporation  ? — A.  I  am  connected  with  a  corporation. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  and  style  of  it  T— A.  Missouri  Car  and  Foundry  Company. 

Q.  How  many  men  does  your  corporation  employ  ? — A.  Ordinarily  about  1,000  men. 

Q.  How  many  men  does  it  employ  now  ? — ^A.  To-day  rather  a  small  force. 

Q.  About  how  many  ? — ^A.  About,  perhaps,  250  all  told. 

Q.  Was  yonr  business  (I  mean  by  "your  business"  the  business  of  your  corpora- 
tion) affected  in  any  way  by  the  strike  at  Saint  Louis  and  East  Saint  Louis?  If  so, 
how  ? — ^A.  It  was  very  seriously  affected ;  so  much  so,  that  we  were  obliged  to  shut 
down  for  about  18  days.    We  could  get  no  switching 

Q.  By  "shut  down"  you  meant  stop- the  works? — A.  We  had  to  close  down  our 
works  for  18  days.    That  was  the  direct  result  of  the  strike.    We  could  get  no  switch- 
ing done,  either  out  or  in.    And,  as  we  are  dependent  entirely  upon  our  switching 
'  facilities  to  do  business,  of  course  we  were  stopped.    We  could  neither  get  our  mate- 
rial or  get  at  our  cars. 

Q,  Your  men  did  not  strike  during  that  time  ?— A.  Not  during  that  time.  We  were 
obliged  to  lay  them  off. 
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Q.  You  were  compelled  to  discharge  them,  of  course  T— A.  We  laid  them  off  for  the 
time  being. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  them  for  that  time  being?— A.  Those  who  needed  their  money ;  not 
otherwise. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  mean  ;  did  you  pay  them  for  their  tjme 

Mr.  BUCHASTAU.  The  time  did  not  run  on  ? 

A.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Then  they  themselves  were  losers  to  the  extent  of  18  days' work,  excluding  Sun- 
day ? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  average  wages  which  you  paid  your  employes? — A.  I  should 
think  the  average  would  be  about  |1.75.     They  run  from  $1.25  to  $3.50  a  day. 

Q.  And  did  you  discharge— or  "lay  off"  I  believe  is  the  term  you  used — your  men 
temporarily  during  that  timet — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  bookkeepers  and  other  employes? — ^No,  sir;  nor  the  foremen. 

Q.  Just  the  men? — A.  The  laborers  and  mechanics. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  your  fouie  being  reduced  now.  What  is  the  cause  of  that? — A. 
We  have  had  a  strike  ourselves.  '  . 

Mr.  Crane.  I  will  take  the  sense  of  the  committee  as  to  investigating  that. 

Mr.  Stewart.  If  it  is  the  result  of  the  other  strike  it  is  proper. 

Q.  Was  it  a  result  of  the  strike  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  direct  result. 

Q>  State  all  about  it,  please. — A.  On  the  21st  of  the  month 

Q.  Whichmonth? — A.  Themonthof  April,  just  past,  we  were_  waited  upon  by  a  com- 
mittee of  three  Knights  of  Labor,  outside  of  our  concern  entirely,  who  made  a  de- 
mand on  us  that  we  should  stop  furnishing  repair  material  to  the  Gould  system,  and 
upon  our  refusal  to  do  that,  informed  us  that  if  we  refused  to  comply  with  their  de.- 
mand,  they  would  order  our  men  out  on  a  strike.  We  did  refuse  decidedly.  And  the 
same  night  they  held  a  meeting  and  ordered  our  men  out — ordered  them  to  strike 
next  morning  at  10  o'clock — and  hearing  of  this  through  a  reporter  who  had  been 
present  at  the  meeting  down  there,  I  went  down  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
called  our  men  together  in  one  of  the  shops  and  told  them  of  the  demand  that  had 
been  made  upon  us,  and  explained'  to  them  fully  and  carefully  why  we  couldn't 
grant  it.  And  then  I  gave  them  till  noon,  at  our  expense,  to  consider  the  matter,  in- 
forming them  that  I  hoped  they  would  all  be  at  work  at  1  o'clock  when  the  bell  rang. 
They  were  not  at  work  at  that  time,  but  decided  to  refuse  to  go  to  work  until  this 
request  of  theirs — or  demand — had  been  complied  with. 

Q.  What  was  that  demand ;  was  it  only  what  you  mentioned  awhile  ago  ? — Yes  ; 
that  we  should  stop  furnishing  repair  material  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  something  said  about  some  other  grievance  ? — A.  No,  sir,  nothing 
else.  .  I  asked  the  men  especially,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  was  one  ormany 
things,  to  tell  me  if  there  was  any  grievance  or  complaint  of  any  kind,  and  they  re- 
sponded through  their  spokesman  that  there  was  nothing;  that  that  was  the  only — 
and  absolutely  the  only — grievance  they  had.  They  asked  me  at  the  meeting  if  I 
would  receive  a  committee  of  the  employes.  I  said  I  would.  They  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  seven,  one  from  each  department,  to  see  me,  and  they  came  to  my  ofSce  and 
were  there  about  half-past  twelve  the  same  day,  and  I  had  a  full  talk  with  them  and 
explained  fully  the  position  we  occupied  towards  the  Goulji  system ;  explained  to 
them  the  importance  of  their  trade  to  us ;  that  they  were  one  of  our  principal  cus- 
tomers; that  we  were  under  contract  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  to  furnish 
this  material ;  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  break  our  contracts ;  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  if  we  antagonized  the  Missouri  Pacific  or  the  Gould  system,  they  would 
very  properly  refuse  to  do  any  business  with  us;  and  not  only  that,  but  that  the 
other  railroads  would  naturally  consider  themselves  aggrieved  by  such  treatment  of 
one  of  their  number,  and  bur  busiaess  would  be  ruined  if  we  took  any  such  position. 
In  addition  to  that,  I  shtjwed  them  clearly  that  they  would  only  injure  themselves 
and  us ;  that  the  stoppage  of  these  supplies  to  the  road  would  not  affect  the  railroad  a 
particle ;  that  the  end  which  they  had  in  view  of  reaching  the  railroad,  injuring  the  rail- 
road, would  not  be  accomplished  by  the  proposed  operation ;  that  they  would  injure 
themselves  and  injure  us,  but  not  injure  the  railroad,  as  the  most  of  the  repair  ma- 
terial w^oh  we  furnished  the  road  was  very  small  and  insignificant,  not  amounting 
to  $200— this  small  material  that  they  complained  of  that  we  had  furnished  for  re- 
pairs— that  it  was  utterly  insignificant ;  that  they  could  get  it  from  foity  different 
concerns  in  other  parts  of  the  city  and  country,  and  that  it  would  not  affect  the  mat- 
ter in  the  least  degree.  The  committee  seemed  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  my  ex- 
planation, and  to  a  man^  I  think,  were  in  favor  of  returning  home. 

Q.  That  is,  the  committee  of  your  own  men?— A.  The  committee  of  seven  of  my 
own  mem;  that  they  were  all  in  favor  of  returning  to  work.  But  they  left  me.  I 
talked  to  them,  perhaps  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  listened  to  everything  they  had  to 
say.  They,  however,  were  subjected  to  some  other  influence  when  they  returned,  to 
the  meeting  that  was  held,  and  still  determined  to  hold  out  and  not  to  go  to  work 
unless  I  granted  this  demand.    That  was  on  Thursday.    On  Saturday  they  appointed 
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another  committee  of  three  to  see  me — three  of  the  same  parties,  only  representing 
three  departments  this  time,  instead  of  seven — and  I  Lad  an  hour  and  a  half  with 
them  on  Saturday,  and  went  over  about  the  same  ground.  I  explained  to  them  how 
impossible  it  was  that  I  should  grant  their  request,  and  then  informed  them  that  I 
thought  I  had  given  them  ample  time  to  consider  the  matter.  I  did  not  want  to  con- 
sider them  as  being  out  of  employment,  but  would  preler  that  they  would  all  return 
to  work  Monday  morning;  that  I  Would  make  no  discrimination  if  they  would  do  so: 
that  they  might  all  return  to  work  Monday  morning  without  exception,  but  I  would 
put  a  notice  up  on  our  building  on  that  date  that  we  would  resume  work  on  Monday 
morning,  whether  we  had  twenty  or  four  hundred  men,  and  if  they  were  not  on  hand 
that  they  must  take  the  consequences ;  that  their  places  would  be  filled  as  soon  as  we 
could  get  the  men.  They  held  a  meeting  on  Sunday  at  10  o'clock-  They  informed 
me  of  this,  and  wanted  me  to  go  and  speak  to  the  men.  I  declined  to  do  that.  I  had 
said  all  I  had  to  say  to  them  and  didn't  wish  to  repeat  it.  At  their  Sunday  meeting, 
I  understand  they  decided  to  still  hold  out,  and  on  Monday  morning  we  started  with 
about  45  men  and  we  have  been  running  ever  since,  with  a  gradual  accretion  to  our 
force  until  to-day  we  are  probably  running  with  125  to  140. 

Q.  Did  you  get  your  extra  men  from  the  ranks  of  your  former  employes  ? — A.  I 
shonld  say  half  of  the  men  with  us  no  w  were  with  us  before ;  they  were  not  Knights 
of  Labor,  and  have  dropped  in  gradually. 

Q.  Did  you  discriminate  in  your  employment  of  men  against  members  of  the  organ- 
ization known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor?— A,  No,  sir;  we  navehad  no  application  ftom 
them.  They  are  .standing  out,  and  it  is  through  the  influence  and  action  of  their 
committee  that  our  men  are  out,  and  the  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  organi- 
zation have  not  come  back.  But  our  men  who  are  not  Knights  of  Labor  have  grad- 
ually returned,  although  not  all  of  them,  by  any  means,  yet. 

Q.  ff  those  men  who  are  Knights  of  Labor  that  are  out  on  a  strike  would  request 
you  to  employ  them  would  yon  do  it  ? — A.  We  will  ask  nO  questions  of  them  at  all, 
with  regard  to  whether  they  are  Knights  of  Labor  or  not,  excepting  that  we  will  not 
receive  back  into  our  employment  the  men  who  have  been  leaders  in  this  movement, 
whether  they  are  Knights  of  Labor  or  anybody  else.  We  do  not  propose  to  give  em- 
ployment to  that  kind  of  men. 

Q.  I  understand,  however,  from  your  former  testimony,  that  the  Influence  was  prin- 
cipally from  the  outside  of  your  employes  f — A.  The  first  demand  made  on  ns  was 
by  three  outsiders — entirely. 

Q.  No,  but  when  yon  spoke  of  your  men  they  seemed  nearly  to  a  man,  you  said,  to 
be  in  favor  of  advising  the  men  to  go  back  to  work,  but  were  put  under  some  outside 
nfluence  ? — A.  When  outside  of  my  influence,  they  went  down  to  their  meeting,  and- 
when  they  had  their  meeting  they  decided  to  stand  out.  Of  course  I  don't  know  what 
influence  they  were  subjected  to  there,  of  course.  I  might  influence  three  or  seven 
men  on  thait.  committee  so  that  I  would  feel  they  were  right 

Q.  I  thought  you  meant  outside  influence? — A.  I  don't  know  what  influence  was 
brought  to  bear  on  them  there,  but  judging  Irom  the  papers  I  should  say  it  was  by 
parties  haranguing  them  and  representing  that  they  were  wrongfully  treated,  and 
so  an. 

Q.  You  stated  that  that  was  the  sole  cause  of  that  strike — your  refusal  to  go  on  and 
comply  with  the  contract  which,  really,  did  not  involve  more  than  $200 1 — ^A.  That  is 
all.  Of  course  it  might  have  been  only  the  beginning  of  their  demands,  because  we 
were  expecting  to  go  right  on  and  repair  cars  for  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  we  were 
under  contract  to  do  it ;  and  we  were  at  that  time  arranging  to  have  several  cars  put 
in  for  repairs  and  they  might  have  struck  again  on  that  work ;  hut  their  demand 
was  in  regard  to  this  small  material  of  not  over  $200. 

Q.  Has  the  result  been  damaging  to  you  ? — A.  Oh,  it  has  been  a  very  serious  dam- 
age to  ns  of  course. 

Q.  In  what  way  ? — A.  Well,  our  business  has  been  paralyzed.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  touch  a  new  car,  of  course,  since  the  strike  took  place. 

Q.  Have  you  been  sued  on  any  contracts? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  damage,  then,  is  in  the  loss  of A.  The  loss  of  business. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea,  from  your  former  business,  of  what  that  would  amount  to  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  shonld  say  that  the  strike  damage  might  be,  perhaps,  |10,000  or  $15,000. 
Of  course  our  expenses  and  everything  go  on  just  the  same'as  though  we  were  work- 
ing a  large  force. 

Q.  (By  Mr.*STEWAKT. )  Except  your  pay-rolls  ? — A.  Except  our  pay-rolls.  Of  course 
we  cannot  work  125  men  to  an  advantage  in  our  concern.  It  would  be  a  great  deal 
cheaper  to  stop  work  entirely,  but  we  do  not  intend  to  do  that. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  these  men  since  that  time  ?-.-A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  have  made  no  proposition  to  you  since? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  to  them  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  would  be  willing  to  take  them  back,  except 
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thoHe  who  -were  leaders  ? — A.  Except  those  that  we  know  have  been  instiuineiital  in 
getting  up  and  keeping  up  the  strike. 

Q.  Why  discriminate  against  them  I— A.  Because  we  should  be  putting  them  in  a 
position  to  do  the  same  thing  again  on  any  trivial  excuse. 

Q.  Couldn't  you  make  an  arrangement  whereby  they  would  bind  themselves  not  to 
do  that,  in  the  character  of  arbitration f— A.  The  demand  they  made  on  us  was  so 
utterly  without  reason,  and  was  so  explained  to  them  before  they  took  the  step,  that 
there  is  no  excuse  for  it.  „      ,  ,,1 

Q.  That  may  be,  and  yet  would  it  not  be  better  for  you  as  well  as  for  the  men  that 
you  should  come  to  some  amicable  agreement  provided  they  would  rescind  their  propo- 
sition ? — A.  You  understand  that  from  this  time  on  we  simply  could  only  treat  with 
these  men  as  individuals,  not  as  employes,  because  they  are  not  our  employes.  Our 
employes  now  amount  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  odd  men. 

Q.  Yon  would  not  stand  on  any  ceremony  which  might  bring  about  an  amicable 
adjustment,  which  would  redound  to  your  advantages  as  well  as  that  of  the  men  T— 
A.  I  should  be  very  slowj^o  treat  with  them  at  aU  as  a  body  now,  after  what  has 
taken  place.    1  might  do  it,  but  I  should  want  some  very  good  reason  for  it. 

Q.  Would  that  be  business f— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Stbwakt.  That  is  hardly  a  question  for  this  committee  to  consider. 

The  Witness.  I  would  explain  that  we  consider  that  each  man  must  stand  on  his 
own  footing  in  seeking  employment.  We  might  or  might  not  want  all  those  men. 
We  have  employed  fifty  or  sixty  new  men,  and  we  certainly  do  not  want  other  men 
to  fill  those  places,  so  we  could  not  take  them  all,  we  would  only  have  use  for  those 
that  would  fill  the  unoccupied  places. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  arrive  at  is  this :  would  you  exact  any  pledge  or  promise  from 
these  men'if  they  were  to  come  back,  individually  or  otherwise,  that  they  would  not 
seek  to  enforce  on  your  part  the  observance  of  such  a  contract? — A.  No,  sir;  I'would 
not  ask  them  anything  about  it.  I  explained  to  them  that  I  could  not  do  this  thing, 
and  why  I  could  not,  but  I  would  not  exact  any  pledge  or  propose  any,  or  ask  their 
opinion  on  the  subject.  If  a  man  came  for  work,  if  he  was  not  an  agitator,  I  would 
take  him  without  question.  I  would  not  ask  what  he  waSj  or  what  part  he  had 
taken.    I  would  consider  that  by  coming  back  he  expressed  his  regret  at  having  quit. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  As  I  understand  it,  you  say  these  men  were  a  committee  of 
Knights  of  Labor  who  ordered  them  to  quit  your  works  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  committee 
of  Knights  of  Labor.  The  only  notice  we  had  of  the  strike  was  from  a  committee  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  outside  of  our  own  employes  entirely,  who  made  this  demand 
on  us,  with  the  threat  if  we  refused  to  comply  they  would  order  our  men  out. 

Q.  Yes,  and  they  did  order  them  out? — ^Yes,  sir ;  they  did  order  them  out. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  don't  know  who  the  men  on  that  committee  were? — A.  I  have 
their  names. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Outhwaitb.)  Please  give  them,  and  the  names  of  that  committee;  also 
of  the  seven  men  and  of  the  three  men? — A.  George  Co  well,  H.  H.  Palmer,  and  J. 
Keating. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  committee  of  seven  and 
committee  of  three,  so  as  we  can  get  it  on  our  minutes  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  chairman  was 
Cyrus  Bundy ;  the  members  of  the  committee  were  D.  Cambell,  F.  Hanger,  A.  Holeson, 
W.  Kaiser,  Nick  Wilkman  and  A.  W.  Finch.  The  three  that  came  the  second  lime  had 
the  same  chairman,  Bnndy,  and  Cambell  and  Kaiser. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  from  the  committee  of  seven  or  the  committee  of  three  that 
they  were  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  No,  sir;  the  committee  of  seven  were  partially 
Knightfl  of  Labor  and  partially  not.  One  represented  each  department.  That  was 
the  principle  upon  which  they  were  appointed.  The  seven  men  represented  the  seven 
departments  of  the  works. 

Q.  Do  yon  understand  that  they  were  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  I  understand  some  of 
them  were  Knights  of  Lal>or  and  some  of  them  were  not. 

Q.  But  those  who  were  not  obeyed  the  order  to  go  out? — A.  Yea,  sir;  the  others, 
through  sympathy,  went  with  the  rest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  You  say  the  seven  men  expressed  themselves  as  satisfied 
with  your  reasoning  and  thought  they  had  better  stay  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  one  of  them 
was  so  decided  in  the  matter  that  he  got  up  in  committee  and  made  a  speech  on  my 
side. 

Q.  Did  any  outsiders  harangue  these  men  after  thny  had  assembled? — A.  I  under- 
stand they  did.  I  of  course  don't  know  anything  aboat  that  except  wh*t  the  papers 
say.  There  were  three  or  four  different  speakers  represented  in  tine  public  papers  as 
hitving  addressed  the  men  in  an  incendiary  manner. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  One  man  by  the  name  of  Barry. 

Q.  Is  he  a  Knight  of  Labor? — A.  Yes;  he  is  one  of  the  executive  committee,  I 
think,  from  abroad;  I  think  from  the  Saginaw  region;  I  think  the  same  man  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Saginaw  troubles  last  year. 

Q.  Who  else?— A.  I  think  that  Bailey  was  handling  the  matter,  because  these  men 
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told  UB  that  they  were  advising  with  Mr.  Bailey,  who  was  another  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Q.  Mr.  Bailey  of  the  executive  committee? — A.  Yes,  Mr.  Bailey  of  the  executive 
committee  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Ricliford  were  quoted  as  the  prominent  ones  in 
making  speeches,  and  another  man  by  the  name  of  Williams. 

Q.  They  were  Knights  of  Labor?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stbwakt.)  And  you  say  that  these  men  having  no  grievance  strijck  at 
the  dictation  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  from  some  other  State  ? — A,  Well,  these  six 
men  that  came  tons  I  think  were  connected  with  the  Gould  system;  that  is  my  im- 
pression. 

Q.  They  struck  at  the  dictation  of  parties  who  had  no  relation  to  your  business? — 
A.'  No  relation  whatever  to  my  business.  It  was  distinctly  stated  to  us  that  it  was 
because  we  were  doing  work  that  they  claimed  ought  to  be  done  in  the  shops  of  the 
Gould  system'.  That  was  the  direct  poii),t  they  made,  that  vr.e  were  furnishing  this 
small  repair  work  which  reaUy  ought  to  be  prepared  in  the  shops  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  system,  and  in  that  we  were  aiding  the  Gould  system  to  defeat  their  strike. 
That  was  the  point  they  were  making. 

^.  Are  these  men  that  struck  and  left  your  employment  out  of  employment  ? — A.  I 
think  they  are  all  out  of  employment.  They  are  holding  meetings  from  day  to  day, 
waiting  for  me  to  yield. 

Q.  Ever  since  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  waa  this  ? — ^A.  This  was  last  week.  They  struck  Thursday  of 
last  week  and  we  resumed  Monday,  and  this  is  now  Saturday. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  receiving  any  aid  for  their  support  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  they  are  taking  np_  subscriptions  in  that  part  of  the  town  that  I  know  of.  I  have 
seen  lists  of  the  subscription  to  the  fund.  Boarding-house  keepers  and  so  on  around 
the  neighborhood.  They  are  also  engaged  very  largely  in  standing  around  the  cor- 
ners and  preventing  new  men  fcova  coming  into  our  place,  by  persuading  and  intimi- 
dating them.  All  the  new  applicants  have  to  run  this  gauntlet  in  coming  in  here. 
Many  of  them  are  taken  away  after  working  a  day  or  two  for  us  by  Intimidation. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Paskeb.)  What  do  they  call  these  men  who  came  back  to  work? — A. 
"  Scabs." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Grain.)  The  men  who  return  to  work? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  ones  who  re- 
turn to  work  are  called  scabs,  and  threatened  at  every  turn  by  these  men  out  on  the 
strike  will  all  sorts  of  vengeance  if  they  continue  to  work.  They  even  visit  them  at 
their  homes  and  threaten  them  to  their  wives.  One  of  our  men  who  was  going  away 
to-day  had  his  box  of  tools  on  his  back,  and  my  superintendent  asked  him  what  was 
the  matter,  and  he  said  they  had  seen  him  down  at  his  house  and  had  threatened  his 
life,  and  his  wife  was  frightened  and  didn't  like  it.  He  was  a  good  workman,  and  the 
foreman  assured  him  that  he  would  go  home  with  him  at  night  and  walk  down  with 
him  in  the  morning. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pakkek.)  That  was  the  "moral  suasion"  they  used,  was  it?^-A.  That 
was  their  "  moral  suasion." 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  the  three  men  outside,  with  whom  you  have  never  had  any 
relations,  who  dictated  to  you  what  your  course  should  be,  and  who  were  upon  this 
committee,  did  it  upon  the  ground  that  your  business  would  be  broken  up  unless  yoti 
co-operated  with  them  in  compelling  the  Gould  system  managers  to  accede  to  their 
demands  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  it  exactly;  and  that  in  the  face  of  a  perfectly 
plain  argument  on  our  side  that  it  .would  not  affect  the  railroad  at  all;  but  they  car- 
ried it  out  in  the  face  of  it. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  $15,000  loss;  did  yon  Intend  to  include  in  that  the  damage  accruing 
to  you  by  tiie  strike? — A.  Well,  our  damage  would  be  irreparable  if  the  companies 
with  which  we  have  contracts  were  to  cancel  the  contracts.  Our  only  hope  and  safety 
is  in  the  good  nature  and  consideration  of  the  railroad  companies. 

Q.  Then  the  necessary  damage  that  must  come  to  you  is  a  great  deal  above  that 
amount? — ^A.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  course  of  the  railroads  to  us.  If  they  do 
not  cancel  the  contracts  the  damage,  of  course,  would  be  comparatively  slight.  If 
they  were  to  cancel  them  it  would  be  almost  ruinous. 

Q.  And  as  to  the  deterioration  of  your  business,  and  delay  and  trouble  in  getting 
new  men A.  That,  of  course,  will  take  us  months  to  correct. 

Q.  And  those  are  all  great  elements  of  damage  ? — A.  Of  course.  I  would  explain 
to  the  committee  that,  for  instance,  we  have  five  or  six  hundred  cars  to  build  for  the 
Missouri  Pacific  still  under  contract.  We  also  have  four  hundred  cars  to  build  for  the 
Chicago' and  Alton.  Those  cars  ought  all  to  be  delivered  by  this  time ;  but  owing  to 
the  strike  on  the  Gould  system  and  the  impossibility  of  our  doing  work  at  that  time, 
and  other  causes  of  the  same  kind  in  connection  with  them,  we  have  been  unable  to 
fill  our  contracts  at  the  time  we  agreed  to.  Now,  of  course,  the  delay  is  going  to  be 
Btill  greater,  and  we  are  dependent  upon  the  consideration  of  the  railroads  as  to 
'whAtner  they  'will  give  ns  the  necessary  time  to  complete  those  contracts.    We  do 
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not  doubt  that  they  will,  beoause  they  -will  naturally  take  Into  consideration  the 
circnmstances  of  the  case. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Ceain.)  You  spoke  a  while  ago,  when  I  was  examining  yon  in  chief, 
about  not  employing  the  leaders.  Do  yon  include  those  seven  men  ou  the  commit-- 
tee? — A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  some  of  them  were  on  our  side  and  were  opposed  to  the  strike 
in  the  beginning.  As  I  told  you,  one  of  the  seven  got  up  in  my  office  and  told  the 
other  men  of  the  committee  tha>t  my  position  was  absolutely  correct,  and  that  I 
oonldn't  do  the  thing  tfaey  asked  me  to,  and  urged  the  committee  then  and  there  to 
decide  to  report  in  favor  of  going  haxik  to  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Parker.)  Is  it  your  position  that  you  would  employ  as  individuals 
those  t^at  came  to  you,  those  that  you  felt  you  eould  trust  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  it 
exactly. 

Q.  Amongst  the  leaders,  yon  include,  then,  the  men  who  have  made  speeches  f — A. 
Well,  there  were  three  or  four  men  out  of  350  that  I  would  absolutely  decline  to  take 
back  into  the  works. 

Q.  What  was  their  copduct  which  makes  you  determine  upon  that  course  of 
action  1 — A.  Well,  for  ins^nce,  this  leading  gang  of  men  in  the  comers  of  the  streets 
to  prevent  people  from  coming  to  our'  works ;  taking  an  active  part  in  preventing 
our  running  our  works  when  they  have  left  us.  We  think  that  is  a  direct  attack 
upon  our  business  and  deserves  the  punishment  of  the  law  :  and  we  certainly  do  not 
want  to  take  such  men  into  our  employment  to  foment  further  trouble. 

By  Mr.  Stewart: 

Q.  It  IS  not  necessary  to  argue  that  case. 

Witness.  As  I  was  saying,  the  first  thing  we  will  do  will  be  to  repair  cars  of  this 
railway  company. 

Mr.  Orain.  I  want  to  ascertain  whether  the  mere  fact  of  men  coming  and  present- 
ing their  grievances,  and  afterwards  taking  an  active  part  in  the  strike  would  pre- 
vent their  being  taken  back. 

Mr.  Stewart.  They  have  not  i)resented  any  grievance  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Chain.  I  understand  that  he  includes  among  those  he  calls  leaders  the  original 
seven  and  three  men  who  came  to  him  on  the  committees.  I  want  to  know  now  who 
be  calls  the  leaders. 

The  Witness.  I  think  I  can  show  you  my  feeling  in  regard  to  that.  After  I  had 
met  the  men  in  person  at  the  works,  all  of  them,  I  then  met  seven  and  talked  to  them 
and  urged  them  to  go  back  to  work.  I  then  met.  the  three  men  and  talked  to  them,  and 
urged  wem  to  go  back  to  work,  and  still  told  them  that  their  places  were  all  open  to 
them  without  any  exception,  and  would  be  on  Monday  morning. 

Q.  I  understand  yon  to  mean  that  you  only  excluded  those  who  have  been  leaders  of 
gangs  of  men  who  have  been  preventing  new  men  from  taking  employment! — A.  Men 
that  I  would  consider  incendiaries.  Men  who,  if  I  took  them  into  our  works,  I 
would  consider  likely  to  in-ovoke  another  division  between  us  at  the  first  opportunity. 
Those  men  I  would  not  want  there. 

Mr.  BucHifAN.  This  material  you  spoke  of,  what  was  the  character  of  that  ma- 
terial?— ^A.  It  was  small  material  for  repairing  freight  cars,  for  cars  that  were  dam- 
aged to  a  very  small  extent  and  not  worth  sending  to  the  Shop  to  be  repaired:  Some 
little  repairs  leqmred  in  them,  such  as  a  few  bolts  and  nuts,  or  perhaps  a  transom 

Q.  Or  repairing  engines  I — A.  No,  sir;  just  for  repairing  freight  oars.  ^ 

Q.  You  spoke  about  your  being  dependent  upon  the  course  of  the  raUroads  as  to 

wheiiier  these  contracts  would  be  forfeited  or  not.    Are  any  of  the  officials  of  the  road 

prominently  connected  with  your  company  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all. 
Q.  I  didn't  know  what  the  fact  was.    I  am  a  penect  stranger  to  the  members  of 

your  firm,  and  did  not  know  but  the  stockholders  in  your  concern  might  be  prominent 

railroad  officials. — A.  No,  sir. 

GIEAED  B.  ALLEN,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Outhwaite).  State  j'onr  name,  business,  and  occupation.-^n- 
swer.  Cirard  B.  Allen;  nearly  73  years  of  age. 

The  Chairman.  And  well  preserved.— A.  Yes ;  well  preserved,  you  may  put  that   ' 
down  emphatically.  '  ''  ^ 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  city  of  Saint  Louis  ?— A.  Nearly  fifty  years. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  business  you  have  been  engaged  in  recently,  and  what  po- 
sitions of  trust  you  have  held  or  now  hold?— A.  I  have  been  a  manufacturer. 

Q.  You  are  president  of  the  Fulton  Iron  Works,  are  you  not?— A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  And  also  of  the  Missouri  Republican  Publishing  Company  ?— A.  Temporarily. 

Q.  Aay  other  eompanies  ?— A.  I  am  aesooiated  largely  in  steamboat  interests— An- 
ebor  Line. 

q.  Please  give  us  any  other.— A.  My  interests  are  somewhat  maltifarious.  I  can- 
not grasp  them  all  at  once.    Those  are  the  leading  points,  however. 
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Q.  Tou  have  other  interests  in  the  industries  of  the  city  of  Saint  Louis,  theq,  I 
understand  you  ?— A.  I  think  I  have,  indirectly.  I  cannot  call  them  aU  to  mind  at 
once. 

Q.  You  ma^  give  a  statement  of  the  effects  of  the  strike  asthey  have  come  under 
your  observation. — A.  The  recent  railroad  strike  ? 

Q.  Yes.  —A.  I  think  it  was  a  very  unfortunate  thing  to  our  busineBS  at  laige.  Very 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  city  and  the  community  at  large. 

Q.  You  may  tell  iu  what  directions  you  have  observed  that  it  was  Injurious  to  the 
business  of  the  community  and  the  interests  of  the  city. — A.  Chiefly  from  general 
observation  and  information. 

Q.  Of  course  you  here  in  the  city  would  have  no  difficulty  in  observing  that  T — ^A. 
None  whatever ;  ample  means  of  doing  so, 

Q.  Well,  now,  will  yon  be  so  kind  as  to  detail  some  of  the  ways  in  wUch  that 
effect  has  manifested  itself? — A.  The  difficulty  of  merchants  shippins  their  goods 
and  receiving- their  goods.    I  suppose  that  will  embrace  the  potential  features  of  it. 

Q-.  Has  it  affected  the  iron  business  directly  ? — A.  I  think  it  has  affected  directly 
all  branches  of  trade,  and  the  iron  interest,  being  a  very  largei  and  important  one, 
necessarily  suffered  very  materially. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  estimates  in'  figures  of  the  damages  that  have  been  done  T — 
A.  I  am  unable  to  do  that^  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  approximate  estimate  as  to  the  damage  t — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
couldn't.  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  make  calculations  in  that  line,  and  do  not  wish 
to  do  any  guess-work. 

Q.  I  doirt  know  whether  you  had  any  personal  information  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
strike — ^the  cause  of  itf — ^A.  None  but  what  I  gathered  from  general  information  and 
firom  newspapers. 

Q.  This  steamboat  line  which  you  speak  of— is  it  a.  Mississippi  River  linet — A.  The 
Anchor  Line  runs  between  here  and  New  Orleans- 

Q.  Has  it  been  observed  that  this  strike  has  affected,.  inj,uriDUsly  or  otherwise,  the 
welfare  of  that  line  f — A.  It  has  been,  just  to  the  extent  that  the  strike  threw  a  damp- 
ness on  business  generally,  and  necessarily  that  spread  out  into  the  interior,  and 
merchants  at  remote  points  would  not  make  their  purchases  here  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  receiving  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  which  large  building  enterprises  have  been 
affected  by  the  strike  ? — A.  I  think  it  has  affected  the  building  interests  very  mate- 
rially. I  had  comtemplated  building,  myself,  on  a.  spmewhat  5/jFge  scale,  and  aban- 
doned it ;  and  I  suppose  a  great  many  others  were  influenced  by  the  same  motives. 

Q.  You  abandoned  it  because  of  the  strike  T — A.  The  uncertain  condition  of  the 
labor  market. 

Q.  And  of  course  the  uncertain  price  of  materials  resulting  firom  that? — A.  That 
was  a  feature  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  if  .you  have  any  further  facts  to  state,  or  information  to  give  us,  Mr. 
Allen,  we  wUl  be  glad  to  receive  it. — A.  I  should  be  pleased  to  do  so,  sir,  out  nothing 
strikes  me  at  this  time.  It  might  be  drawn  out  by  questions,  but  nothing  occurs,  to 
my  mind  now. 

Q.  (By  the  Cbairwas.  )  I  am  very  curious  to  know  what  the  population  of  this  city 
was  50  years  ago,  when  you  came  here  f — ^A.  About  10,000  people. 

Q.  And  you  lived  to  see  it  grow  to  450,000 1 — ^A.  I  don't  know  about  the  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  sir.    I  suppose  it  is  there  or  thereabouts.. 

Q.  That  progress  was  made  by  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  people  who  lived 
here,  until  it  has  become — -^nd  I  ask  you  if  it  has  not  become — a  great  distributing 
point  for  the  Southwest  ?— A.  IfehaSj  sir ;  a  very  important  distributing  point. 

Q.  Well,  then,  is  not  an  interruption  of  that  prosperity  and  enterprise  a  terrible 
blow  to  it?— A.  A  very  severe  one,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  yon  have  nothing  to  do,  Mr.  AHeji,  or  know  nothing  about'the>reason 
for  the  disputes  .between  the  railroad  companies  and  the  em^loyfis,  but  I  just  ask  you 
this  question,  whether  this  strike  has  not  injured  very  much  the  ratuiie  prosperity  of 
this  city  f— A.  There  is  no  question  about  the  injury  it  has  done. 

Q.  Of  qourse  yon  know  nothing  about  the  quarrels  of  the  railroad  companies  and 
the  persons  they  employed  T — A.  No,  sir ;  except  to  form  an  opinion  firom  general  ob- 
servation and  intelligence  on  the  subject. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bvcbanax.)  The  question  the  chairman  asked  yon  suggests  one  other 
question  to  me.  You  spoke  about  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  city.  Has  it,  not 
been  your  observation  that  when  labor  is  fairly  renumerated,  and  is  therefore  oon- 
i^ented,  that  business  of  all  kinds  is  prosperous  t— A.  Beyond  all  donht,,  sir. 

Maj.  C.  C.  RAINWATER,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
Question  (by  Mr.  Grain).  What  is  your  full  name  t— Answer.  Charles,  C.  Raui- 
water. 
Q,  What  is  your  business  T^— A.  Wholesale  merchant. 
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Q.  Are  yon  not  engaged  in  the  cattle  bnsines,  also  T — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  interested  in 
tlie  cattle  business. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business  in  Saint.  Louis? — ^A.  About  twenty  ye.'urs. 

Q.  Mr.  Balnwater,  -what  character  of  business  are  you  engaged  in  in  Saint  Louis  ? — 
A.  Wholesale. 

Q.  But  what  Mnd  of  a  wholesale  business  t — ^A.  Wholesale  hat  business;  hats,  caps, 
gloves,  &c. 

Q.  Has  your  particular  business  and  business  in  that  line  done  in  Saint  Louis  been 
affected  by  the  strike?  If  so,  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent,  both  as  to  yourself 
and  as  to  the  general  business?— A.  Well,  our  business  has  been  affected  in  common 
with  other  classes  of  business  on  account  of  the  inability  to  ship  goods  during  the  time 
the  embargo  upon  freight  transportation  was  effective—during  the  month  of  March — a 
large  portion  of  the  month  of  March. . 

Q,  What  is  the  extent  of  the  wholesale  hat  business  of  Saint  Louis,  approximately  ? — 
A.  I  presume  between  two  and  three  millions  of  dollars  worth  are  sold  annually  in 
that  line.  * 

Q.  What  percentage  of  loss,  if  any,  has  your  line  of  business  sustained  by  reason  of 
the  strike  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  am  prepared  to  .answer  that  question  definitely. 

Q.  Can  you  approximately  ? — A.  We  felt  a  very  serious  loss  of  business.  On  ac- 
count of  our  inability  to  ship,  a  great  many  orders  were  countermanded ;  a  great  many 
customers  went  to  other  markets ;  many  bills  we  had  sold,  ready  for  shipment,  on 
account  of  our  inability  to  ship,  were  finally  countermanded,  and  we  had  to  put  them 
back  into  stock.  Those  were  the  immediate  losses  we  sustained,  which  were  only,  in 
my  judgment,  a  proportion  of  the  losses  of  the  country  on  acconnt  of  the  strike. 

Q.  Cannot  you  approximate  in  percentage  what  your  loss  was  during  the  period  of 
the  strike,  3  weeks,  or  whatever  the  time  was? — A.  Well,  I  could  state  as  to  the  per- 
centage of  orders  countermanded,  but  that  does  not  cover  the  question,  and  would 
not  be  an  answer  to  the  question.  It  is  immaterial  to  us  whether  an  order  was  coun- 
termanded, or  whether  a  customer  started  to  come  here  and  couldn't  get  here  to  buy 
goods.  One  case  would  be  because  the  customer  could  not  get  here;  the  other  case, 
it  would  be  because  the  order  was  countermanded. 

Q.  Well,  I  suppose  we  have  got  enough  on  that  subject.  Let  us  pass  to  the  cattle 
business.  How  has  the  cattle  trade  been  affected,  if  it  has  been  affected  at  all? — ^A. 
It  has  undonbtedly. 

Q.  How — to  what  extent  ? — A.  Shippers  couldn't  ship  their  stock  here  during  March 
to  put  them  upon  the  market  over  this  particular  system  of  road  which  was  involved 
in  the  strike. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  shippers  from  any  particular  State  ? — ^A.  Well,  the  country  that  is 
tributary  to  this  system  of  road.  And  a  very  large  portion  of  the  cattle  coming  to  this 
market  comes  from  the  Southwest,  which  is  supplied  by  the  Gould  system  of  roads. 

Q. Which  States? — A. Arkansas,  Texas,  Indian  Territory,  Southern  Kansas,  New 
Mexico,  and  a  portion  of~ Missouri.' 

Q.  Did  it  affect  the  price  of  the  meat  on  the  market  here,  for  consumption  ? — ^A.  I 
couldn't  answer  that  question  definitely.  I  think  it  did.  I  am  under  the  impression 
it  did,  but  don't  know  positively.  Of  course  the  market  fluctuates,  and  it  is  attributed 
by  most  people  to  that  cause ;  the  supply  was  not  as  great  as  usual :  of  course  there 
was  more  or  less  of  an  advance  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  the  supply  in  the  market. 

Q.  Was  there  an  entire  stoppage  of  the  transportation  of  cattle  ? — A.  For  awhile, 
yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  information. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  can't  form  any  idea  of  the  amount  of  damages  done  in  that  direc- 
tion ? — ^A.  X  cannot  answer. 

Q.  It  also  affected  the  producers  in  outside  States  ? — ^A.  It  affected  them  more  seri- 
ously, perhaps,  than  it  did  the  people  here.  They  couldn't  ship  their  stock  and  pro- 
duce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Outhwaite.)  From  what  points  are  the  cattle  brought  here? — A.  I 
suppose  mostly  Southern  Kansas,  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buchasan.)  And  yon  ship  them  to  where?— A.  They  are  shipped  to 
Eastern  points.  I  speak  of  cattle  coming  here  mostly  for  home  consumption.  Of 
course,  a  large  portion  of  the  receipts  here  are  butchered  for  home  consumption,  and 
go  into  our  packing  factories  and  are  prepared  fij r  the  market  in  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pabeer.)  St.  Louis  is  a  very  important  horse  market,  is  it  not? — A. 
Yes,  very ;  and  mules ;  mules  especially. 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  greatest  mule  market  in  the  world? — A.  It  is  so  regarded. 

■  Q.  They  are  distributed  to  all  points  in  the  United  States  where  they  are  used,  and 
also  to  the  islands  and  abroad  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  here  upon  that  business  ?— A.  Well,  it  must  have  been- 
the  same  as  upon  all  other  kinds  of  business.  The  inability  to  get  the  stock  here,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  would  seriously  affect  it. 

Q.  Is  the  source  of  supply  of  those  animals  largely  from  the  system  that  has  been 
disturbed  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.    I  don't  think,  however,  that  the  source  of  supply  for  horses 
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and  mules  is  as  largely  located  in  this  partioalar  section  of  country  as  for  cattle 
The  South-west  produces  more  cattle.  We  get  our  supply  of  cattle  from  that  country 
more  largely  than  we  do  horses  and  mules,  which  are  raised  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Illinois,  and  further  North.  Arkansas  and  Texas  don't  send  many  Horses  and  mules 
into  this  market.  On  the  contrary,  we  ship  them  to  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  the 
Southern  States. 

Q.  But  they  come  from  the  northern  portion  of  this  system  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  would  be  the  effect  as  to  the  farmers  raising  these  animals  and  wish- 
ing to  dispose  of  them  and  shipping  them  over  the  regular  lines  to  the  ordinary  mar- 
kets ! — A.  The  effect  would  be  the  inability  to  sell  stock  at  the  particular  season  of 
the  year.  Our  demand  for  stock  of  that  character  is  usually  very  brisk  along  in  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  when  the  Southern  planters  are  buying 
stock  for  farming.  It  is  the  active  season  of  the  year,  and  any  interruption  of  freight 
trafiic  which  would  prevent  farmers  from  sending  here  for  them  would  lose  that  trade. 

Q.  And  these  parties  would  lose  their  sale  for  the  season,  these  other  parties  pur- 
chasing elsewhere  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  warning  of  the  strike  before  it  came,  so  far  as  you  have  knowl- 
edge T — A.  I  heard  nothing  of  it  whatever  until  it  was  announced  just  about  the 
time — ^possibly  a  day  before,  or  just  at  the  time. 

At  this  point  the  committee  went  into  executive  session. 


TESTIMONY  TAKEN  BY  SUBCOMMITTEE, 

Messrs.  OUETIN  (Ghainnan)4BUE]SrES,  and  STEWAET, 

AT 

ATCHISON,  KANS.,  KANSAS  CITY,  SEDALIA,  AND  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Atchison,  ELajts.,  May  4, 1886 — 10  a.  m. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Coneiessional  committee  investigating  the  Qonld  strike 
met  at  call  of  the  chaiiman  in  uie  rooms  of  the  Atchison  Cliib,  when  the  following 
evidence  was  taken : 

Present :  Messrs.  Ourtin  (chairman),  Stewart,  and  Bumes. 

General  A.  B.  CAMPBELL,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

'QuesMon  (by  Mr.  Ctjktin).  Will  yon  state,  general,  your  place  of  residence  f — An- 
swer. I  live  in  Topeka. 

Q.  And  yonr  occupation  T — A.  I  am  adjutant-general  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

Q.  And  yon  were  present  at  Parsons  and  here? — A.  I  was  present  at  Parsons,  but 
not  at  this  place. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnbs.)  General,  if  you  please,  just  begin  and  state,  in  your  own  way, 
and  make  a  general  statement  with  regard  to  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  troubles  be- 
tween the  Missouri  Pacific  "Eailway  and  its  employes  in  the  State  of  Kansas  and  Mis- 
souri.— A.  1  was  called  upon  about  the  middle  of  March,  I  think  it  was,  somewhere 
near  the  15th,  by  Governor  Martin  to  go  to  Parsons  and  look  into  the  situation  there, 
and  see  what  could  be  done,  if  anything,  toward  a  settlement  of  the  difficulties  be- 
tween the  railroad  company  and  their  former  employigs  at  that  point.  The  information 
came  to  him  from  the  sheriff  of  the  county  which  led  to  my  going  there.  He  gave  me 
the  dispatches,  or  showed  them  to  me,  from  the  sherifl"  asking  for  some  assistance.  I 
went  to  Parsons,  and  I  first  met  the  mayor  of  the  city  and  the  division  sTtperintendent, 
Mr.  Golden,  and  other  officers  at  the  hotel  in  Parsons,  and  had  some  conversation  with 
them.  They  represented  to  me  that  the  traffic  of  the  railroads,  so  far  as  this  freight 
transportation  was  concerned,  was  at  a  standstill,  and  that  the  yards  were  full  of 
fteight,  some  perishable  and  some  not,  and  that  taiey  were  not  able,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  take  ont  trains  without  some  State  assistance  ;  business  was  practi- 
cally suspended  by  the  railroad  company,  and  that  when  trains  would  undertake  to 
move  the  engines  would  be  killed,  for  that  was  really  the  plan  adopted  by  them ; 
the  engine  would  be  killed  and  run  back  into  the  round-house.  I  found  that  there 
were  some,  perhaps  a  dozen,  of  the  engines  of  the  company  that  were  then  disabled 
at  that  time  in  the  round-horise— "the  stable  for  the  engine,  as  they  called  it.  The 
most  of  them  had  "been  disabled  on  the  first  day  that  thestrike  was  inaugurated ;  just 
within  fifteen  minutes  from  the  time  the  whistle  blew.  Various  small  parts  of  the 
engines  were  taken  away  from  them  and  secreted,  so  that  the  engines  could  not  be 
used.  And  as  they  undertook  to  take  put  the  trains  after  the  first  had  been  disabled, 
as  they  started  they  were  run  into  the  round-house  and  killed,  as  they  called  it,  and 
were  left  standing  there.  All  of  the  engines  that  were  in  were  disabled — nearly  all — 
perhaps,  with  one  exception ;  the  sVitoh  engine  was  so  that  ihay  could  not  manage 
it,  and  they  were  not  able  to  find  these  parts,  as  they  reported  to  me.  This  situation 
of  affairs  was  developed  to  me  at  the  meeting  thait  I  held  with  the  officials  of  the 
railroad  company  and  the  mayor  and  the  sheriff,  and  they  made  a  request  that  as- 
sistance be  ftrnished  them  by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  moving  out  their  trains; 
that  they  had  the  belief  thalt  they  could  not  do  it  without  that  assistance  from  the 
test  that  they  had  made.  While  we  were  in  conversation,  or  just  at  the  close  of  that 
conversation,  when  we  had  got  about  through,  a  committee  of  gentlemen  representing 
the  labor  organizations  of  that  city — that  they  called  the  executive  committee— came 
to  the  door  and  knocked,  and  we  opened  the  door,  and  they  requested  that  we  pay 
them  a  visit,  and  I,  in  company  with  General  Roberts,  of  Lawrence,  of  this  State,  an 
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officer  of  our  military  uiganization — aud  they  requested  that  we  make  them  a  visit 
at  their  hall  and  have  a  conttultation  with  them.  I  told  them  that  that  was  a  part 
0(f  our  business ;  we  wanted  to  see  them  and  meet  with  them,  and  talk  over  the  entire 
situation  ;  so  we  went  up  to  the  hotel  and  met  them,  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  I  think  it  represented  perhaps  all  the  lodges  of  the  Enights  of 
Labor  iu  that  city,  of  which  I  think  there  were  twb  or  three.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  some  twelve  or  thirteen  of  the  representative  men  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
I  opened  the  interview  with  them  by  stating  to  them  that  we  had  come  down  there 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  anything  could  be  done  by  way  of  arbitrating  their  diffl- 
calties,  if  there  was  anything  that  we  cotild  settle  by  arbitration,  by  compromise  or 
otherwise,  without  a  resort  to  any  force ;  that  we  were  not  here — that  that  was  not 
the  purpose  of  our  visit,  but  to  find  out  what  the  difficulty  was  exactly,  if  we  could, 
and  see  if  there  was  any  way  of  arriving  at  a  settlement  of  it,  and  anything  that  we 
could  settle  with  thorn  here  upon  that  point.  The  gentleman  who  was  introduced  as 
president  or  chairman  of  the  executive  committee — Mr.  Buchanan  was  his  name — 
■  stated  that  there  was  nothing  that  could  be  settled  at  that  point,  that  the  strike  was 
general,  and  that  they  had  "Struck  because  they  had  been  orderfed  to  strike  by  the 
general  committee,  and  that  there  was  no  local  matter  that  could  be  adjusted  by  any 
interference  that  we  might  take  in  the  matter  with  them  locally.  I  asked  them  then 
what  the  grievance  was,  and  they  stated  the  grievance  to  he,  upon  which  the  strike 
occurred,  the  difficulty  over  in  Texas,  this  man 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Hall? 

The  Witness.  Hall^  on  account  of  Mr.  Hall's  difficulty  over  in  Texas,  and  I  asked 
them  then  if  they  had  any  local  grievance ;  they  said  they  had  one  grievance  that 
they  mentioned,  but  that  it  was  not  a,  grievance  that  had  any  effect  in  producing 
the  strike ;  their  grievance  that  they  stated  that  they  would  like  to  have  adjusted 
was  that  they  wanted  the  common  laborers  along  the  line  of  the  road  to  get  $1.50  per 
day.  I  asked  them  distinctly  and  carefully  whether  that  had  any  connection  what- 
ever with  their  strike ;  they  said  not  at  all ;  it  had  no  connection  with  the  strike  as 
it  occurred,  but  that  they  were  ordered  to  strike  by  the  general  committee  on  account 
of  the  Hall  matter  in  Texas.  Then  I  said  to  those  gentlemen,  "  That,  of  course,  is 
beyond  our  jurisdiction  ;  we  have  no  jurisdiction  down  in  Texas,  and  we  could  not 
very  well  settle  that  matter." 

They  said  no,  and  we  agreed  that  nothing  could  be  done  toward  a  settlement  by 
arbitration  or  soch  interference,  so  far  as  that  matter,  to  stop  the  strike  there,  was 
concerned.  They  had  gone  out  as  ordered,  and  they  would  go  back  when  ordered, 
was  the  suggestion  that  they  made.  I  then  asked  them  what  they  were  ordered  to 
do  when  they  went  out.  They  said  they  were  ordered  to  go  out  and  quit  work.  I 
said,  "When  you  struck  what  orders,  anyhow,  were  there?"  and  they  said,  "We 
were  ordered  to  quit  work."  I  asked  them  if  there  was.any  further  orders  given  any 
other  way,  and  they  said  no.  Mr.  Buchanan  did  the  talking  for  the  whole  committee. 
Once  iu  a  while  a  suggestion  would  be  made  by  some  other  member  of  the  committee, 
but  he  was  the  spokesman;  and  then  I  said  to  them,  "  How  do  you  justify  the  stop- 
page of  these  trains ;  how  is  it  if  you  were  simply  ordered  to  quit  work  and  nothing 
more— if  those  were  your  orders,  how  does  it  come  that  you  stop  these  trains  and  that 
tthese  engines  are  disabled ;  this  yard  is  full  of  freight  here  that  does  not  belong  to 
he  railroad  company,  and  there  is  an  entire  suspension  of  business  here  no  w  ?  "  Is  aid, 
"If  yoa  are  simply  ordered  to  strike,  how  is  it  possible  that  you  stop  all  this,  and 
upon  what  authority  do  you  do  it  ?"  Well,  he  answered  me  that  so  far  as  the  general 
organization  was  concerned  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  that  they  did  not  or- 
der anything  of  that  kind  ;  that  the  stoppage  of  trains  and  the  cessation  of  business 
was  a  local  matter ;  the  general  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it,  and  I  said  then,  "  If  that  is  true,  you  are  responsible  here  as 
a  local  organization  for  that."  .  No,  they  said  not ;  "we  deny  any  responsibility  as  a 
local  organization."  Then  I  said,  "  Who  is  responsible?"  They  said,  "Individuals 
whodoit;  nobodyelse."  I  asked  them  if  they  condemned  it.  They  said  it  was  against 
the  principle  of  their  organization,  and  they  got  the  by-laws  and  the  constitution  and 
principles  of  their  organization  as  printed  and  gave  us  a  copy  of  them.  General 
Roberts  and  myself  took  a  copy  and  took  it  away.  I  examined  it  with  some  care, 
aud  found  it  to  be  true  as  stated  by  them ;  that  all  these  acts  of  violence,  destruction 
of  property,  and  the  like  of  that  was  in  direct  conflict  with  the  teachings  of  their 
organization,  and  they  disclaimed  it  as  an  organization,  simply  placed  it  on  the  indi- 
viduals themselves  who  did  the  business,  in  order  to  be  cleared  by  them.  Then  Gen- 
eral Roberts,  iu  my  presence,  went  over  the  same  ground  again,  so  that  we  found 
them  in  this  position  as  an  organizatiou  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

They  disclaimed  that  the  general  organization  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with 
it,  and  they  disclaimed  that  the  local  organization  had  anj  thing  whatever  to  do  with 
these  acts  of  violence,  and  as  an  organization  they  condemned  it,  and  simply  blamed 
it  upon  the  individuals  who  did  the  business,  claiming  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 
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We  stated  to  them  the  inevitable  result  of  this  kind  of  conduct.  At  that  time  the 
proclamation  of  the  governor  had  not  been  issued,  ■which  afterwards  was  issued, 
which  placed  that  matter  more  clearly  before  them ;  but  I  stated  to  them  at  that  time 
that  the  result  must  be  a  coufiiot  between  the  State  authority  and  the  persons  who 
were  doing  that  business,  whoever  they  were,  and  that  if  they  had  any  tmd  of  influ- 
ence with  them  at  all  they  had  better  put  a  stop  to  it.  I  was  treating  with  them  as 
members  of  this  organization,  and  I  said  to  them,  "  Can  you  control  your  organiza- 
tion ?  "  and  I  made  this  statement  to  them,  which  was  true  :  "  I  had  a  meeting  with  a 
committee  of  the  same  organization  a  year  or  more  before,  when  we  had  the  other 
strike  here,  which  only  lasted  some  four  or  five  days ;  at  that  time  you  assured  me 
that  you  could  control  every  member  of  your  organization."  I  said,  "  A  year  ago  the 
situation,  as  you  gave  it  to  me,  was  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  this  town  were  able 
to  control  each  member  of  their  organization ;  you  could  control  all  the  elements,  and 
you  would  have  no  violence;  you  would  not  permit  it.  Now,  the  difference  between 
now  and  then  seems  to  be  that  you  disclaim  the  acts  of  irresponsible  parties,  and  say 
that  you  are  not  able  to  control  all  the  elements  in  your  organization."  I  said  "  that 
is  an  unfortunate  difference  that  occurs."  Well,  iSiat  was  about  the  interview,  and 
we  closed  it  at  that  point,  and  I  left  them  the  next  day,  without  taking  any  steps  in 
the  matter  at  all,  simply  with  a  statement  to  them  that  if  these  acts  of  violence  were 
continued  it  would  certainly  bring  about  a  conflict  between  the  State  authorities 
.and  the  local  authorities  and  whoever  was  engaged  in  that  kind  of  business;  that 
this  destruction  of  property  and  interference  with  traffic  could  not  continue  very 
much  longer  without  great  suffering  in  the  western  portion  of  this  State,  and  that 
they  were  demanding  out  there  that  the  embargo  be  raised. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  further  interview  with  them,  general? — A.  Tes,  sir;  near  the 
Ist  of  April,  perhaps  on  the  30th  of  March,  or  close  to  that,  intelligence  came  to  ns 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  disturbance  at  Parsons.  The  citizens  had  undertaken 
to  assist  in  taking  out  a  train,  and  in  their  effort  they  had  come  down  m  a  large  body 
to  the  depot  and  there  had  been  a  conflict  to  such  an  extent  that  a  portion  of  the  citi- 
zens were  egged.  There  was. a  great  deal  of  boisterous  language  and  some  talking 
held  by  the  people  and  a  serious  conflict  was  imminent,  and  the  only  way  the  people 
get  out  of  it  was  to  back  the  train  back  into  the  round-house.  The  news  came  just 
about  the  time  which  gave  them  an  excuse  for  it  that  there  was  a  general  settlement 
of  the  strike,  and  they  backed  back  and  got  out  of  their  difficulty  in  that  way.  They 
then  telegraphed  for  assistance,  and  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  the 
proclamation  of  the  governor  to  run  any  trains  oi  to  do  any  business.  In  the  mean- 
time, before  this  interview,  the  governor  had  issued  a  proclamation  of  which  proba- 
bly yon  have  heard,  I  have  no  copy  of  it  with  me,  in  which  he  called  upon  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railroad  to  transact  its  business  and  warned  all  people  who  were  inter- 
fering with  the  transaction  of  its  business  tc  desist,  and  I  went  down  again  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  request  of  the  governor  to  see  what  could  be  done  towards  carrying  that 
out,  in  keeping  the  peace  there,  and  found  the  condition  of  affairs  as  I  have  stated, 
this  trouble  having  occnrred ;  I  met  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  on  the  street 
and  asked  him  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  another  interview  with  the  committee.  I 
was  alone  on  this  visit.  I  went  into  the  committee  room:  oh,  I  first  consulted  with  the 
superintendent  of  the  railroad  and  the  mayor  and  the  sheriff,  and  I  found  a  state  of 
lawlessness  existed ;  the  sheriff  had  undertaken  to.  assist  in  taking  out  that  train,  and 
the  mayor  of  the  city.  Mayor  Brown,  had  called  this  posse  in  to  assist  them,  which 
was  composed  of  the  citizens  of  the  Jown,  and  the  posse  had  been  simply  overpow- 
ered. There  was  no  way  out  of  it  except  simply  to  quit  and  not  attempt  to  take  that 
train  out,  or  else  hurt  somebody,  and  the  committee  of  citizens  concluded  that  they 
had  better  not  hurt  anybody,  and  they  backed  out  of  it  and  were  overpowered  in  that 
way. 

The  sheriff  was  taken  hold  of  during  the  melee,  and,  while  he  was  not  hurt  any,  he 
was  handled  roughly  enough  to  give  him  to  understand  that  he  must  not  continue. 
And  Senator  Kimball,  who  was  upon  the  train  trying  to  talk  to  the  people,  was  egged ; 
and  many  other  acts  of  that  character  were  performed.  Well,  I  went  into  the  com- 
mittee-room after  having  ascertained  the  situation  and  I  met  these  same  parties  again, 
and  asked  them  what  they  had  determined  to  do,  and  this  man  Buchanan,  who  was 
the  spokesman,  said  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  that  freight  trains  could  not 
run  there  il  they  could  help  it.  I  asked  them  then  a  second  time  who  was  responsi- 
ble for  these  engines  being  killed.  Some  nuts  had  been  thrown  into  the  working 
parts  of  the  engine  since  I  was  there  and  parts  of  the  enginee  had  been  broken  by 
contact  with  these  pieces,  and  a  train  had  been  wrecked  3  miles  below  the  town  by 
putting  in  a  false  switch.  A  false  switch  was  put  in  there  and  a  train  was  run  off  the 
track  right  at  a  bridge  where  there  is  a  very  steep  embankment,  probably  15  or  20 
feet.  A  mighty  mean  place  for  a  wreck.  And  other  acts  of  violence  had  been  comr 
mitted,  and  this  mob  that  had  been  there  two  days  before,  some  of  these  parties  with 
whom  I  was  conversing,  some  of  the  members  of  this  committee,  I  knew  had  been  en- 
gaged in  it.    I  had  had  that  information  from  other  parties.    I  asked  them  who  is 
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Te^oBSible  for  these  tbiags;  yon  as  a,  committee  controUiBg  it  t  and  fhey  denied  it. 
Tet  1  knew  that  the  very  men  who  talked  to  me,  some  of  thSffi,  were  engaged  in  that 
bnsiness.  "  I  so  Stated  to  them.  I  said,  "  Yon  deny  as  a  committee  any  responsibility, 
and  yet  as  individnals  yon  are  engaged  in  it."  That  was  the  su^estion  that  was 
rnadb,  and  that  was  what  they  seemed  td  want  to  Impress  on  my  mind,  that  their 
organization  was  not  responsible,  but  they  were  Simply  responsible  as  individuals 
for  doing  it.  I  said,  "  Yon  cannot  maintain  that  position.  Yon,  in  fact,  are  the 
leaders ;  this"  committee  here  are  leadingthis  basiness.  This  1»  a  settled  scheme  by 
which  yon  propose  to  Atop  this  traffic.  Ton  say  here  m  the  committee-room— this 
is  thekeyto  the  sttnation,  and  this  situation  mosfbennlocked.  Yon  cannot  maintain 
it.  It  is  violence ;  it  is  against  the  proclamation  of  the  governor  of  the  State ;  it  is 
against  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  the  Stafte,  and  it  is  a  position  that  you  cannot 
maintain  any  longer.    It  is  impossible  to  maintain  it  and  preserve  the  peace." 

Then  I  said  to  tnem,  "  I  don't  believe  you  want  to  put  yoniselves  in  the  situation 
of  outlaws,  and  I  want  to  see  what  your  disposition  is,  and  the  railroad  company  will 
start  its  trains  at  2  o'clockdhis  afternoon,  and  they  will  be  started  without  anybody 
to  gnard  them.  There  willbe  no  force  on  them  at  all — simply  the  force  that  usually 
run  the  trains — the  engineer  and  fireman,  and  the  usual  force  that  run  the  trains  will 
be  there,  and  nobody  dse,  and  I  don't  want  yon  to  interfere  with  these  trains,  because 
if  you  do  you  place  'yonrselves  right  square  in  the  teeth  of  the  law  of  this  State,  and 
yoli  become  outlaws  j  yoO  have  no  right  to  do  it."  This  gentleman,  BuchsCnan,  then 
took  the  position,  and  another  man  by  the  name  of  Hollis,  who  was  present  at  that 
time,  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  rights  of  belligerents ;  that  it  was  justifiable 
revolntion.  I  told  them  it  was  rebellion  against  the  State  authority,  and  they  could 
not  maintain  such  a  position  ;  but  he  said  it  was  revolntion,  and  proceeded  to  argue 
l^e  question  wirh  me,  and  Mr.  Buchanan  went  so  far  as  to  bring  his  dictionary  to  show 
me  the  distinction  between  revolution  and  rebellion,  and  argned  it  at  some  length; 
and  Ilistened,  and  said,"  It  is  useless  to  argue  it;  1  can't  argue  that  question  with  you." 
Andl  said,  "I  hope  that  there  willbe  no  interfea-enoe  with  these  trains.  The  last 
thing  on  earth  we  want  is  trouble.  We  want  to  go  along  peaceably  and  quietly,  and 
this  is  the  second  visit  I  have  made.to  try  to  do  so,  and  I  hope  we  can  sta/rt  these 
trains  out  without  any  more  interference.  If  we  do,  there  will  be  no  further  trouble 
here,  but  you  cannot  maintain  the  o^her  position." 

At  2  o'clock  we  started  the  train — that  is,  the  officials  did.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
With  if  except  they  said  they  would  start  the  train  at  that  hour.  We  agreed  upon 
that  hunr.  And  it  seems  that  Mr.  Golden  had  been  directed  by  the  sl^eriff  to  place  a 
deputy  she'rifi  upon  each  train  as  it  started,  hut  of  which  arrangement  I  was  not 
aware.  I  told  him  to  simply  put  his  usual  force  on  that  train,  and  he  did  not  under- 
stand, because  the  sheriff  had  given  hirii  other  directions.  Hence  the  first  train  car- 
ried a  deputy  sheriff.  Thai  train  was  made  up  in  the  yard,  and  it  took  perhsfis  an 
hour  to  make  it  up,  and  there  was  no  interference  with  it  whatever,  and  that  train 
went  out  with  the  deputy  sheriff  on  it,  and  I  had  said  that  nobody,  would  be  on  ex- 
cept the  force  that  usually  run  trains." 

While  that  train  was  being  made  up  and  going  out  there  was  a  general  meeting  of 
the  assembly,  I  think  they  call  it,  composed  of  the  whole  body  of  strikers,  that  lasted 
while  that  train  was  going  out.  Of  course,  as  soom  as  that  train  went  out  they  went 
to  making  up  another.  That  other  train  was  made  up.  Thay  simply  ran  the  engine 
down,  and  while  the  engine  was  being  run  down  the  assembly  came  down — that  is, 
they  came  oufof  their  meeting  at  their  hall,  which  was  close  to  the  railroad,  and  came 
right  across  the  crossing  north  of  the  depot  and  banked  it  up  there  with  perhaps  some 
250  men,  and  when  the  second  train  came  down  they  killed  it.  It  was  allowed  to  pass 
into  the  center  of  the  crowd  and  then  they  swarmed  on  it  like  bees  and  killed  it  by 
opening  the  mud- valve  and  letting  the  steam  and  water  out  that  way  and  by  running 
into  the  cab  of  the  engineer  and  breaking  what  they  call  the  water-glass  on  the  en- 
gine and  that  drove  the  steam  and  water  right  back  into  the  face  of  the  engineer,  who 
had  to  get  out  of  the  Way  or  be  scalded.  And  in  doing  that  they  broke  the  window- 
lights  out  of  that  cOigine.    In  that  way  they  killed  that  engine  and  ran  it  back. 

As  soon  as  the  crowd  gathered  around  I  saw  some  distuAance  close  to  the  engine, 
and  T  saw  thafthe  engineeir  was  about  to  get  into  a  conflict  with  some  of  the  strikers, 
and  I  ran  into  the  crowd  and  made  my  way  to  where  they  were,  and  they  separated 
then  and  I  got  onto  the  engine  and  it  ran  back  with  me  standing  on  it.  My  idea  was 
to  get  onto  the  engine  and  talk  to  the  people  from  right  there,  but  I  couldn't  beat 
that  steam  talking.  [Laughter.  ]  And  they  ran  that  engine  back,  and  I  came  down  and 
got  onto  an  engine  that  was  killed  before,  that  was  standing  in  the  yard,  and  the  peo- 
ple assembled  about  me,  perhaps  over  a  thousand  of  them,  curiosity  hunters,  strikers, 
and  so  forth,  and  I  talked  to  them  there  and  told  them  that  I  had  appealed  to  their 
•  committee  not  to  kill  that  engine,  not  to  commit  that  act  of  violence ;  that  one  engine 
had  been  permitted  to  go,  and  this  one  had  been  killed,  aiid  it  was  an  act  of  absolute 
revolution  against  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  State,  and  I  didn't  believe  that 
the  people  wanted  to  take  that  position  jandlsaidto  them, ' '  I  will  take  an  appeal  from 
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this  committee  to  you.  I  don't  believe  you  as  citizens  want  to  do  this  thing.  I  don't 
believe  you  realize  -what  you  are  doing ; "  and  I  might  have  talked  with  them  and  ar- 
gued -with  them  some  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  on  the  subject,  and  warned  them  not 
to  repeat  the  ofi'ense,  and  I  said  to  them, ' '  I  want  to  give  you  another  opportunity.  I 
don't  like  to  rest  the  case  here,  and  the  railroad  company  will  start  another  train 
down  here,  and  I  want  you  to  let  that  one  go.  Let  us  stop  this  lawlessness  right  here, 
and  not  let  it  go  any  farther." 

.  I  got  down  off  the  engine,  and  in  a  few  minntes  this  man  Hollis  came  to  me  from 
the  committee  and  said  to  me,  "You  violated  your  agreement  with  us."  I  said,  "What 
was  that?"  Why,  he  says,  "There  was  a  deputy  sheriff  on  that  train."  I  didn't 
know  it  up  to  that  hour.  I  had  not  been  aware  of  that  fact.  I  said  X  didn't  know 
■Ihere  was  any  deputy  sheriff  on  the  train ;  but  he  gave  his  name.  Mason,  I  think,  was 
his  name — a  man  who  seemed  to  be  peculiarly  offensive  to  them.  And  he  said  I  had 
violated  my  faith  with  them  in  that  particular.  I  told  them  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
man  being  on  the  train,  and  If  he  was  it  was  a  misunderstanding.  I  did  not  so  in- 
tend it,  and  I  said  he  would  not  be  on  the  next  one.  "Yon  will  not  have  that  excuse 
the  next  time."  But  it  demonstrated  to  me  that  the  committee  had  been  engaged  in 
the  act  of  kiUing  that  engine  there,  and  be  was  making  that  point  with  me ;  so  1  said 
to  him,  "  He  will  not  be  on  the  next  one,  and  I  will  see  that  that  arrangement  is  car- 
ried out."  I  did  not  intend  that  he  should  be  on  this  one,  but  I  told  him  it  did  ntrt 
make  any  difference,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  matter  of  law,  whether  he  is  or  not ;  but 
he  made  that  a  reason  or  excuse  for  killing  that  engine. 

Then  he  made  this  proposition  to  me  (I  had  said  that  the  other  train  would  follow 
right  down):  He  said,  "if  you  and  Mr.  Golden  will  come  into  our  committee-room 
and  have  a  consultation  with  us,  and  you  will  agree  not  to  let  any  trains  be  made  up 
or  runout  until  after  we  get  through,  we  will  make  no  further  interference."  I  said, 
"  I  am  willing  to  go  up  and  see  you.  I  will  see  what  Mr.  Golden  said  about  it."  So 
I  went  up  and  saw  Mr.  Golden  in  the  upper  end  of  the  yard,  and  presented  the  sub- 
ject to  him,  and  said  to  him :  "  My  idea  is  to  give  these  men  all  the  chance  in  the  . 
world  to  do  right,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  no  trains  were  started  out 
from  here  until  to-morrow  morning ;  to  give  them  a  night  to  think  it  over  in.  They 
have  had  a  pretty  good  tussle,  and  I  believe  they  will  think  well  over  it,  and  per- 
haps not  give  us  any  further  trouble.  Suppose  we  give  them  until  nine  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning  to  think  the  situation  over,  and  see  what  comes  of  it  ?"  He  said, 
so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  that  would  be  acceptable  to  him.  I  said,  "  They  want 
you  and  me  to  go  and  see  them,"  and  I  asked  if  he  would  go,  and  he  said  certainly  he 
would  go.  And  while  we  were  standing  there  another  member  of  the  committee  came 
up — I  think  Woods — a  pock-marked  fellow,  whom  I  recognized  as  a  man  I  had  met  in 
the  committee-room,  who  told  us  they  wanted  to  see  us  down  thereon  the  same  matter 
we  were  talking  over  at  that  time.  He  said  to  me,  "  The  fact  about  that  is,  that  this 
man  Mason,  this  deputy  sheriff,  has  threatened  to  kill  some  of  our  men; "  and  hetsays 
the  boys  came  down  there  with  a  determination  that  if  that  fellow  made  a  break  they 
would  tear  him  to  pieces  And  he  developed  their  spirit  "by  that  suggestion.  I  didn't 
make  him  any  answer.  He  went  on  down,  and  when  we  got  down  1  stated  to  Mr. 
Hollis  just  what- we  had  concluded,  and  that  if  he  woulii  meet  there  at  7.30  o'clock 
that  evening  we  would  wait  until  nine  o'clock  before  any  trains  should  go  out.  So 
that  ended  the  affair  for  that  evening,  except  that  in  a  minute  or  two  Mr.  Buchanan, 
another  member  of  the  committee,  came  up  on  this  same  engine  that  1  had  been  talk- 
ing from,  apd  cried  out  to  these  men,  "Disperse!  disperse!  Go  to  your  hall!  The 
adjutant-general  of  the  State  and  the  superintendent  of  the  road  have  agreed  that  no 
trains  sliall  go  out  until  to-morrow  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and  agreed  to  meet  us  in 
our  committee- room."  And  I  made  a  similar  stateihent,  and  the  men  dispersed,  in 
obedience  to  his  request,  and  went  to  their  homes. 

That  evening  at  half-past  seven  Mr.  Golden  and  myself  went  up  into  their  commit- 
tee-room. There  were  some  armed  guards  at  the  round-house,  and  the  re(jue8t  they 
made  was  that  these  guards  be  taken  away  from  the  round-house.  He  complained 
from  the  fact  that  the  armed  guards  were  there,  and  said  that  some  of  their  wives 
had  been  stopped  by  these  armed  men,  who  were  not  men  of  good  character,  and  so 
forth,  and  wanted  them  removed.  Mr.  Golden  declined  to  remove  them.  He  said  he 
thonght  that  the  company  ought  to  be  able  to  determine  whether  they  needed  guaxds 
or  not,  and  did  not  think  they  were  required  to  consult  them  about  the  matter,  and 
declined  to  remove  the  guards.  Then  they  said  they  had  nothing  further  to  say  ex- 
cept that  they  had  no  further  object  in  calling  us  than  to  make  that  request  and  to 
get  time  to  consider  these  matters  a  little  over  night.  Mr.  Golden  then  said  to  them, 
"  We  have  got  a  wreck  down  here  along  on  the  side  of  this  track,  and  the  first  train 
we  are  going  to  take  out  to-morrow  morning  is  going  down  to  that  wreoi.  We  under- 
took to  take  a  train  down  there  at  7  o'clock  this  morning,  and  that  engine  was  killed 
and  disabled,  badly  disabled,  and' we  will  take  that  tram  down  in  the  morning" 

Q  (By  Mr.  Stewakt.)  The  train  they  were  going  to  send  down  in  the  morning  was 
what  is  called  a  wreck  train,  was  it?— A.  Yes ;  "  and  we  want  to  know  whether  you 
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.have  any  objections  to  that  train  going  down  or  not.''  They  put  their  heads  together 
a  little  hit  and  decided  that  they  had  not.  He  reasoned  with  them  about  it,  and 
said,  "  It  is  as  important  for  yon  people  ttat  that  train  be  taken  np  as  it  is  for  us. 
It  is  a  bad  thing  along  the  track  anyhow,  and  you  fellows  are  going  to  be  blamed  for 
it  whether  you  do  it  or  not.  People  will  say  that  is  what  the  strikers  have  done.^' 
So  they  concluded  they  had  no  objection  to  that ;  they  had  no  objection  to  that  train 
going  out.  I  said,  "I  have  nothing  to  say  about  this  matter  of  guards.  All  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  to  test  the  question  whether  you  want  to  obey  the  law  or  not,"  and  I 
said,  "Can't  you  let  this  train  go  to-morrow,  and  all  other  trains,  without  any 
further  trouble  V  That  ended  our  interview.  They  made  no  statement  as  to  what 
they  would  do,  except  as  to  this  wreck  train,  and  the  next  morning  the  wreck  train 
went  out  without  trouble,  probably  about  10.30  o'clock. 

Before  that,  however,  another  thing  occurred.  I  was  in  Mr.  Golden's  ofSce,  and 
Mr.  Hollis,  of  the  committee,  who,  I  think,  belongs  to  the  general  committee  of  this 
Assembly  101,  some  ofBce  in  the  general  organization  or  a  member  of  the  committee 
down  there,  came  down  to  the  superintendent's  oflioe,  together  with  another  member 
of  the  committee,  named  Mr.  Quarrels,  and  Mr.  Hollis  and  he  regnested  a  second  time 
that  those  guards  be  taken  off  up  there,  and  we  had  a  little  talk  with  them  about 
that  again.  They  made  the  request  to  me,  and  I  told  them  I  hadn't  anything  to  do 
with  the  question  of  guarding  the  company's  property.  That  if  they  wanted  to  place 
guards  there  I  supposed  they  had  that  right,  and  that  I  would  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  it.  He  then  talked  with  Mr.  Golden  about  it  and  another  gentleman  pres- 
ent. Mr.  Golden  pointed  him  to  the  fact  that  a  train  had  been  wrecked  down  there ; 
a  great  many  of  these  engines  had  been  killed;  a  great  deal  ofd^mage  had  been  done 
to  property.  He  said,  "It  don't  make  any  diffejence  whether  yon  are  doing  this  or 
somebody  else ;  it  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  having  guards  there,  and  it  don't 
make  any  differehce.  I  have  a  right  to  determine  the  question  of  guards  and  will 
keep  them  there."  He  looked  up  at  the  clock,  and  says^  "It  is  now  after  nine  o'clock, 
and  we  have  kept  our  word  with  you,"  and  Mr.  Hollis  says,  "We  will  keep  ours  with 
you;"  and  when  that  wreck  train  went  out  it  went  out  without  any  trouble.  The 
next  engine  went  out,  and  at  the  usual  place  they,  swarmed  on  that  engine  and  killed 
it  the  second  time. 

I  telegraphed  1o  the  governor  that  all  authority  was  set  at  defiance  there  and  there  . 
was  absolutely  no  disposition  upon  the  part  of  those  people  to  obey  the  law.  My  ex- 
perience with  tbem  had  demonstrated  that  this  committee  was  the  committee  that 
was  controlling  the  whole  matter  and  doing  the  whole  work,  as  the  controlling  in- 
fluence ;  that  they  would  trample  upon  the  authority  of  the  State  until  force  enough 
was  brought  there  to  compel  obedience  to  authority,  and  he  directed  me  to  order  such 
force  as  was  neoes^ry  to  compel  obedience  to  the  law,  and  I  ordered  out  the  first  regi- 
ment and  placed  it  there,  and  from  the  time  it  got  there  the  law  was  obeyed.  The 
company,  the  next  day  after  the  troops  got  there,  started  their  trains,  and  they  have 
been  running  their  trains  ever  since.  That  is  about  the  story  as  to  my  connection 
with  it.  I  had  no  connection  whatever  with  it  here.  I  was  not  here,  at  sill,  and  don't  ' 
know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Ton  may  state,  from  all  that  you  know  and  from  all  that  you  heard  from  the 
committee  to  which  you  have  alluded,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.'  Buchanan,  what 
you  regard  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble.— A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  that  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  was  as  stated  by  this  committee ;  I  think  they  were  ordered  to  strike.  There 
would  have  been  no  strike  in  Kansas.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  strike  in  Kan- 
sas would  have  occurred  if  it  had  not  been  ordered  by  the  general  committee. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  general  committee  f — A.  I  mean  the  committee — I 
think  Assembly  101 — ^that  operates  along  this  line  here.  I  don't  mean  the  national 
committee ;  they  did  not  order  it ;  there  was  an  Assembly,  101,  93,  and  17,  perhaps, 
three  assemblies,  that  operated  iu  ordering  this  strike.  llf  that  order  had  not  come 
from  those  higher  authorities  there  never  would  have  been  any  local  difficulty  in  here. 
There  was  no  cause  for  it  as  they  stated  to  me.    It  never  would  have  occurred. 

Q.  XBy  Mr.  Stewart.)  Who  was  at  the  head  of  the  committee  ?— A.  I  think  Martin 
Irons,  wasn't  it  ?  Ho  has  been  the  man  to  whom  they  have  looked  for  their  orders. 
Martin  Irons  was  the  man. 

Q-  '(By  Mr.  Bdrnbs.)  The  gentleman  you  spoke  of  as  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  as  appear- 
ing to  be  at  the  head  of  the  committee  with  which  you  had  a  conference,  remarked, 
you  say,  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds  that  freight  trains  should  not  run  if  they 
could  help  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  also  said  that  Mr.  Buchanan  stated  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  other 
organizations  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  lawlessness  ?— A,  Yes,  sir. 

,Q.  Now,  did  you  understand  the  first  statement  that  I  have  stated  to  mean  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  had  made  up  his  mind  that  freight  trains  should  not  run  f — A.  Well,  I  took 
from  the  two  statements— the  statements  themselves  appeared  to  be  conflicting,  and 
their  position  appeared  to  be  conflicting.  They  seemed  to  have  determined  that  these 
trains  should  not  run,  and  that  was  how  they  proposed  to  accomplish  their  purpose, 
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and  yet  they  seemed  to  only  take  individual  responsibility  for  it.  That  is  what  they 
desired  to  take. 
_  Q.  In  the  first  interview  this  committee  took  the  position  that  they,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  order,  were  not  responsible  in  any  sense  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  the  men  only  who  were  individually  engaged  in  that  oflensive  work  would 
be  responsible  for  itt— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  subsequently  you  testified  that  Mr.  Buchanan  informed  you  that  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  that  freight  trains  should  not  run  if  they  could  help  it.  Did  you  . 
understand  him  as  referring  to  himself  and  his  associates  ?— A.  I  think  he  referred  to 
his  associates  when  he  made  that  statement.  I  think  it  was  the  statement  like  some 
others  that  were  made  in  unguarded  moments,  and  from  the  fact  that  this  committee 
would  meet,  and  then  they  would  meet  the  assembly,  and  then  a  certain  line  of  con- 
duct would  follow,  from  the  fact  that  they  would  agree  with  us  to  certain  things,  and 
theii  those  agreements  would  be  carried  out — from  all  those  facts  I  came  to  the  Con- 
clusion, without  any  question  in  the  world,  that  the  committee,  as  a  committee,  was  di- 
recting the  whole  matter.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  that  without  any  doubt,  and  that 
was  the  point  that  I  was  looking  at,  and  was  trying  to  determine  whether  or  not  to 
hold  that  committee  responsible  for  what  was  done,  or  simply  to  hold  individual  men  < 
responsible,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  a  conspiracy.  And  I  may  state,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  four  of  those  men  there  were  tried  for  conspiracy  and  boupd  over 
at  the  last  term  of  court,  or  before  the  justice  of  the  peace  down  there.  'I  made  up 
my  mind  that  the  committee  were  directing  the  affair  before  I  dispatchedto  the  gov- 
ernor at  all,  and  that  they  were  trying  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  that  responsibility 
by  charging  it  upon  individuals.    That  was  my  conclusion. 

Q.  We  understand  you  to  testify  that  they  took  the  position  that  so  far  as  the  or- 
ganization or  lodges  or  assemblies  were  concerned  they  went  no  farther  than  to  simply 
order  the  men  to  quit  work  ? — A.  That  is  what  they  said.  '■•: 

Q.  And  that  there  the  responsibility  stopped,  so  far  as  the  organization  was  con-| 
cerned  ? — A.  That  is  what  they  claimed. 

Q.  Then  you  think,  from  all  that  you  heard,  that  some  power  seemed  to  he  given 
this  committee  without  any  further  action  from  the  lodges,  so  far  as  you  know,  to  act 
in  the  matter? — A.  So  far  as  the  outside  was  concerned. 

Q.  That  is,  so  far  as  you  know  on  the  outside,  there  appeared  to  be  some  vested 
power  or  force  in  the  committee,  who  have,  as  such,  control,  without  referring  the 
matter  hack  to  the  lodge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  seemed  to  take  that  responsibility ;  at 
least  they  had  the  directing  of  affairs  there,  and  that  from  the  outgrowth  of  it,  so  far 
as  these  acts  of  violence,  such  as  the  stoppage  of  trains  and  all  that,  was  concerned, 
it  seemed  to  be  an  arranged  affair.  It  was  done  by  arrangement,  and  that  arrange- 
ment seemed  to  start  first  in  the  committee-room. 

Q.  Did  this  committee  of  the  order  give  you  any  reason  or  did  they  make  any  sug- 
gestion that  indicated  any  other  cause  for  the  strike  than  the  discharge  of  this  man 
Hall? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  general  indignation  expressed — feeling 
against  Jay  Gould.  Jay  Gould  seemed  to  be  the  center  of  their  indignation,  and  their 
general  statements  against  the  mau  were  quite  frequent  and  bitter.  But  the  only 
complaint  that  they  made  outside  of  the  Hall  matter  was  this  $1.50  a  day  for  the  la- 
borers, and  it  was  stated  in  that  connection  that  that  was  not  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
strike.  It  was  a  grievance  they  had  that  they  would  like  to  have  adjusted  if  it  could 
Oe  done. 

Q.  Did  they  mention  any  particular  acts  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gould  that  were  injuri- 
ous to  or  against  their  interests  f — A.  Nothing  but  his  general  grasping  nature.  The 
fact  that  he  had  acquired  great  wealth  by  improper  means. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  what  means' — A.  No,  sir;  only  in  a  general  way,  and  I 
made  the  statement  to  them  at  the  time  in  the  discussion  of  that  question  that  if  the 
matter  could  be  confined  entirely  between  the  employes  of  the  railroad  company  and 
Mr.  Jay  Gould,  and  its  effects  did  not  go  any  further  than  as  between  them,  the  pub 
lie  would  have  very  little  to  do  with  it.  But  that  its  effects  could  not  be  confined  to 
them.  That  this  freight  down  here  in  the  yard  belonged  to  somebody  else.  It  be- 
longed to  the  people  m  the  western  portion  of  the  State  and  in  the  Southwest,  who  were 
suffering  for  it,  and  it  was  those  people  I  was  appearing  for  and  not  Jay  Gould.  I 
hadn't  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  but  I  wanted  the  people  to  get  their  freight, 
and  wanted  this  embargo  raised  so  that  traffic  could  go  ahead.  That  was  the  point 
tliat  was  discussed. 

Q.  How  many  engines  were  killed  ?— A.  We  counted  them  up  at  one  time  and  my 
recollection  is  there  were  thirteen  at  that  time,  and  I  think  there  were  two  engines 
killed  after  that. 

Q.  This  killing  did  not  amount  to  a  total  destruction  of  the  engine  ? — A.  Not  a  total 
destruction  of  the  engine  at  all.  I  suppose  the  engine  that  was  killed  the  morning 
before  I  got  there  was  killed  by  having  oue  of  the  ends  of  the  steam  head  broken  out 
by  a  piece  of  iron  being  thrown  in  while  the  engine  was  in  motion,  and  the  motion  of 
the  engine  simply  tore  that  out  and  bnrsted  it  so  that  it  would  cost  probably  $250  to 
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repair  the  engine.  Some  such  killing  as  that  was  done  in  some  instances,  Tjnt  in  most 
instances  it  was  simply  letting  oflF  the  steam  and  potting  oat  the  fire  so  that  the  en- 
gine was  hanled  back  disabled  for  the  time  being,  but  not  permanently  disabled. 
Bu^  where  some  malicious  person  would  throw  a  nnt  or  something  into  the  parts  of 
the  engine  it  would  cripple  it  then,  in  addition  to  killing  it  untU  it  was  repaired. 
The  parts  of  the  engines  that  were  taken  away  were  afterwards  found  secreted  up  in 
different  parts  of  the  building  and  were  restored  to  the  engines,  and  they  were  put 
into  working  order  with  very  little  expense. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Is  it  the  law  iu  Kansas  that  the  locality  where  acts  of  vio- 
lence resulting  in  damage  to  property  occurs  can  be  compelled  to  pay  the  damages 
done  by  a  miu) ;  is  there  such  a  law  here  ? — ^A.  I  think  so.  I  believe  that  is  what 
Atchison  concluded.    I  saw  some  averments  to  that  efEect. 

Q.  You  have  a  statute  of  that  kind  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  a  general  law. 

Q.  Is  that  the  law  t  We  would  like  to  get  it  to  see  it. — ^A.  (By  a  voice  in  the  room. ) 
It  is  with  incorporated  cities. 

Q.  Is  that  city  incorporated  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  incorporated. 

Q.  In  addition  to  what  you  say  about  being  there  in  the  interests  of  the  people, 
you  regarded  yoarself  as  representing  the  peace  of  the  community  and  the  sover- 
eignty and  power  of  the, State? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  .you  invoked  that  power  ?^-A.  Yes,  sir;  I  invoked  that  power. 

Q.  You  regarded  it  as  necessary? — A.  I  regarded  it  as  necessary,  or  I  never  should! 
have  done  it,  and  I  regarded  it  as  necessary  to  invoke  a  sufScient  power  to  demon- 
strate to  those  men  that  we  intended  to  do  what  we  said  we  would,  orwe  would  have 
a  good  deal  of  trouble.    I  came  to  that  conclnsion,  and  I  invoked  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  Do  you  know  whether  any  members  of  this  committee  were 
employes  of  the  railroad  company  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  employ^  of  the  road. 

Q.  All  of  them? — A.  I  think  every  one  of  tbem  were  employes  of  the  road  at  the 
time  of  the  strike.  I  know  that  Mr.  HoUis  was  an  employ^  of  the  iroad  in  something 
of  a  responsible  position,  and  also  Mr.  Buchanan.  And  I  had  heard  Mr.  Buchanan^ 
wages  stated,  but  I  simply  state  it  as  a  matter  of  hearsay,  that  he  was  getting  some 
$3  a  day  as  an  employ^.  He  was  some  sort  of  a  skilled  workman.  I  heard  it  stated 
his  wages  were  very  good,  some  $3  a  day. 

Q.  And  they  stated  to  yon  that  the  only  reason  why  they  stmck  was  this  general 
order,  and  that  that  general  order  was  issued  because  Hall  was  discharged  in  Texas  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  the  Hall  matter  that  they  went  out  on,  as  they  understood  it,  and 
they  had  simply  received  orders  to  quit  work. 

WILLIAM  P.  MUDGET,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

'Question  (by  Mr.  Buknbs).  State  your  full  name  and  place  of  residence. — Answer. 
William  P.  Mudget ;  Greenleaf,  Wasitiington  County,  Kansas. 

Q.  Your  age  and  occupation. — A.  Forty -four ;  attorney  at  law. 

Q.  Are  you  connected  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  system  of  railroads  ?— A.  Locally. 

Q.  As  one  of  the  local  attorneys  of  that  corporation? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  are  investigating  the  causes  or  the  canse  and  extent  of  the  troubles  exist- 
ing between  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailway  and  its  employes.  If  you  can  give  us  any 
in^rmation  or  any  facts  bearing  upon  such  cause  or  the  extent  of  the  troubles,  you 
wiU  please  proceed  to  do  so  iu  your  own  way. — A.  I  can  make  a  statement  as  far  as 
my  local  territory  is  concerned,  as  far  as  our  county  is  concerned.  /The  first  cause  of 
the  strike  or  the  troubles  betw-een  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailwaiy  Company  and  the 
strikers  or  the  Knights  of  Labor  or  either,  as  I  understand  it,  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
mencement 'and  ever  since,  was  on  account  of  the  discharge  of  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Hall,  in  Texas.  That  was  the  general  talk  in  our  vicinity  among  those  who  were 
members  of  the  strikers,  and  also  among  those  who  I  know  to  be  members  of  that 
organization  called  the  Knights  of  Labor.    I  heard  of  no  other  cause  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  many  of  the  employes  of  the  road? — A.  I  talked  with  quite 
a  number ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  dissatisfied  with  whom  you  talked  ? — A.  At  the  time  this 
trouble  commenced,  this  strike  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir  j  at  the  time  you  mention.  In  other  words,  had  they  any  personSil  or 
individual  grievances  ? — A.  Not  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  of  any  at  all  ?— A.  Not  at  that  time.  Afterwards  I  heard  of  com- 
plaints among  some  of  them  about  the  se<!tion  men  on  the  line  getting  only  $1.15  or 
|$1.'20  a  day.    That  was  some  twenty  days  after  this  trouble  had  commenced.  - 

Q.  Please  state  any  grievances  that  they  may  have  presented  to  you  at  anytime. — 
A.  That  was  the  only  one  that  they  presented  at  that  time — ttiat  these  men  were  not 
paid  as  much  as  they  ought  to  have  been  paid.  That  was  later.  Bat  at  first  they 
claimed  that  the  strike  originated  because  they  were  ordered  to  do  so  by  certain 
district  assemblies,  and  some  of  these  men  belonged  to  this  district,  some  of  tlie  men 
■who  took  palrt  in  the  strike  at  first,  but  they  were  not  subject  to  the  local  organiza- 
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tion  at  home,  but  they  were  oidered,  they  said,  to  do  so  firom  their  orgaai^ation  from 
abroad,  I  thiitk  in  Kansas  City  or  Sedalia. 

Q.  And  this  complaint  made  in  regard  to  wages  was  a  complaint  with  regard  to  the 
violation  of  any  contract  to  pay  more  wages  than  were  paid,  or  was  it  simply  a  com- 
plaint that  the  wages  paid  were  not  adequate  for  the  services  rendered  ? — A.  They 
didn't  seem  to  have  any  complaint  further  than  that,  so  far  aa  their  own  individual 
object  went,  but  it  was  on  account  of  another  class  of  men,  section  men,  who,  as  a 
rule,  did  not  take  part  in  the  strike,  especially  the  foreman,  Mr.  Reynard,  and  several 
of  the  other  men  kept  at  work.  They  didn't  have  any  complaints ;  in  fact,  Mr.  Rey- 
Jard  told  me  so. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  complaints  with  regard  to  the  forcible  assessment  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  hospital  ?^— A.  In  our  locality  1 

Q.  Tes,  sir. — A.  No,  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  have. 

Q.  Have  yon  heard  any  of  them  comj^ain  with  regard  to  purchasing  land  from  the 
company  and  the  interference  on  the  part  of  any  one  connected  with  the  railroad 
company  in  the  defeating  them  from  making  the  final  payment,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  lost  the  land  ? — A.  In  our  town  ? 

Q.  Anywhere  on  the  line  of  the  road  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  such  a  complaint 
there  made,  about  land  in  our  section.  Indeed  there  is  not  much  land  there  now  be- 
longing to  the  company  in  our  section.    It  is  owned  by  other  parties. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  in  the  employment  of  the  railroad  company  now,  or  at 
any  other  time  when  such  land  might  have  been  purchased,  who  made  payments  on 
land  purchased  of  the  company  and  subsequently  lost  the  land  ? — A.  From  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railroad  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sirt — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  Missouri  Pacific  or  leased  lines? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  neither  of  any  such  case,  nor  have  you  heard  any  one  complaining 
that  they  had  lost  their  homes  in  that  way  f — A.  No,  sir.  There  has  been,  ot  course, 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  out  there  concerning  the  Saint  Joe  and  Western  Cgnipany  about 
land  grants  in  former  years,  but  not  with  this  company. 

Q.  What  was  the  extent  of  this  trouble  in  your  county  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  very 
formidable  there,  of  course ;  stopped  the  running  of  trains  there  for  about  a  week. 

Q.  Was  there  no  violence  offered  to  any  tram  in  your  town  ? — A.  Except  they 
stopped  the  running  of  them — lulled  the  engines. 

(4.  Yes,  but  none  were  killed  out  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  Greenleaf. 

Q".  How  many  engines  were  killed  at  Greenleaf  ? — A.  Some  seven  or  eight;  I  think 
ten  ;  I  can't  teH  you  how  many,  but  there  was  quite  a  number.  Of  course  it  was  quite 
excited  at  one  time,  but  soon  quieted  down. 

Q-.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  stoppage  upon  the  general  welfare  of  that  country  ? — 
A.  I  presume  it  injured  the  business  of  every  buiness  man  in  that  country  more  or 
less,  because  freight  couldn't  get  in  and  grain  and  other  produce  couldn't  ge6  out. 
It  injured  the  farmer,  injured  the  business  man  and  every  person,  more  or  less,  and 
every  person's  business,  from  the  time  that  this  embargo  was  on  the  road. 

E.  B.  HADDOX,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  BtJENES).  State  your  full  name  and  residence. — ^Answer.  E.  E. 
Baddox;  Greenleaf,  Washington  County,  Kansas. 

Q.  Your  age  and  ocoupatwn. — A.  Thirty-seven  years  old ;  I  have  no  occupation 
at  ][U'e^nt. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  occupation  hitherto  ? — ^A.  I  have  been  in,  the  butcher  busi- 


Q,  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  employknent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  or  Cen- 
tral branch  railroad  ? — ^A.  I  have. 

Q.  State  your  connection  with  either  one  of  those  corporations. — A.  I  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Missouri  Pacific  some  six  years  ago  as  a  train  man.  But  not  for  three 
or  four  years  since  that  time. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  been  connected  with  the  road  for  the  last  two  years  t — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  conductor  ? — A.  I  was  a  freight  conductor  on  the  road. 

Q,  Can  you  tell  us  anything  with  regard  to  the  cause  or  the  extent  of  the  troubles 
between  that  railroad  management  and  any  of  its  employes  f — ^A.  I  don't  know  as  I 
can,  exactly.    The  only  trouble  ever  I  heard  was  directly — was  the  discharge  of  Hall. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  locally  out  there  ?— A.  Nothing  locally  out  there  that 
ever  I  heard.    No  complaint,  about  wages  or  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  employes  ever  complain  to  you  about  being  improperly  treated  t— 
A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  Any  complaint  made  that  the  railroad  company  had  failed  to  live  np  to  its  con- 
tract with  any  of  them?— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  in  regard  to  a  forced  contribution  for  the  maintenance 
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of  a  hospital  ?— A.  I  never  heard  any  complaint  made  abont  it.  I  heard  that  they 
asseased  a  small  amount  of  wages  each  month  for  the  support  of  that  hispital. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  amount  ?— A.  It  is  between  30  and  50  cents  a  month  for  some 
of  the  employes ;  I  don't  know  how  much  it  is.  Whether  it  is  a  general  thing  or  not, 
I  don't  know.  .  i.  xi. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  done  arbitrarily  by  the  company  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  men?— A.  I  don't  know;  I  know  I  paid  it  when  I  was  on.  I  thought  it  was 
satisfactory. 

Q.  You  paid  it,  did  you?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  never  heard  any  complaint  directly. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  That  had  nothing  to  do  with' the  strike,  had  it?— A.  Not 
as  I  know  of;  no,  sir.  ^_ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buknes.)  Will  you  please  state  your  official  position.— A.  I  am  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Greenleaf,  also  justice  of  the  peace. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Did  you  make  any  eflforts  to  restrain  the  violence  and  the 
crippling  of  engines  ?— A.  There  has  been  no  violence  since  I  have  been  in  office— the 
last  two  or  three  days,  ova,  week  or  two. 

J.  W.  BEACH,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  JMr.  Burnbs).  State  your  full'  name,  place  of  residence,  and  occupa- 
tion.—Answer.  J.  W.  Beach ;  Greenleaf,  Kansas ;  banking  business. 

Q.  Mr.  Beach,  if  you  know.anything  in  regard  to  the  cause  or  extent  of  the  troubles 
alluded  to  here,  you  will  please  state  what  you  know  about  it  ?— A.  I  know  nothing 
at  all  in  regard  to  them  only  what  I  read  in  the  papers. 

Q.  We  don't  care  about  that ;  have  you  known  of  any  local  trouble  or  difficulty 
at  Greenleaf  ?— A.  I  have  not,  no,  sir ;  I  have  heard  no  complaints  made  to  me  at  all. 

Q.  No  complaints  have  been  made  to  you  by  the  employes  of  the  company  f — A.  No, 
sir. 

Senator  A.  J.  HARNI,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stewart).  How  long  have  you  lived  here? — ^Answer.  I  have 
lived  here  eleven  years. 

Q.  Have  you  of&cial  position  in  the  city  ? — A.  Not  in  the  city. 

Q.  You  are  State  senator. — A.  I  am  State  senator  for  this  district. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  a  wholesale,  hardware  merchant. 

Q.  You  have  been  here  during  this  trouble  between  the  employes  and  the  rail- 
way?— A.  Yes,  sir.  ,■ 

Q.  Not  to  question  you  in  detail,  I  wish  you  would  state  generally  to  the  committee 
so  far  as  you  have  any  knowledge  of  the  cause  of  this  disturbance,  and  its  effect  upon 
your  business  here  locally,  the  business  of  Atchison,  and  the  country  about  here  ? — ^A. 
So  far  as  the  causes  of  the  strike  are  concerned,  I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  a  citizens'  meeting  here  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  strike  to 
confer  with  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  this  point  and  the 
Missouri  Pacific  officials  at  this  place,  with  a  view  of  trying  to.compromise  matters 
and  get  the  road  to  running.  In  connection  with  this  committee  we  met  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  this  place,  and  endeavored  to  get  from 
them  the  reasons  for  the  strike  and  whatthey  demanded  as  a  compromise.  And  they 
gave  as  their  reasons  that  they  were  ordered  out  by  District  Assembly  101 ;  that  in 
the  discussion,  when  they  voted  upon  going  out,  there  was  quite  a  difference  of  opin- 
ibn.  The  members  of  this  committee  said  they  could  not  tell  us  all  that  did  take 
place  because  it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  secrets  of  their  organization,  but  that  a 
good  many  of  the  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  their  lodges  were  opposed  to 
going  out,  but  that  finally  a  majority  won,  and  it  was  decided  to  vote  to  go  out  upon 
the  order  of  District  Assembly  101 ;  that  the  real  reason  of  District  Assembly  101 
giving  this  order  was  the  discharge  of  this  man  Hall  in  Texas :  that  they  looked  upon 
it  as  a  direct  insult  to  the  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

It  was  apparently  done  to  try  to  defeat  them  as  an  organization  on  the  line  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  system,  that  what  local  grievances  they  had  were  embodied  in  abont 
these  facts.  That  unskilled  labor  was  receiving  but  about  $1.15  a  day,  that  they 
should  have  |1.50.  That  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  this  place  were 
sending  some  of  their  engines  to  other  machine  shops  to  be  repaired  instead  of  repair- 
ing them  here.  That  they  also  were  sending  some  of  their  cars  to  other  places  to  be 
repaired  which  should  be  repaired  at  these  machine  shops,  and  that  was  about  all  the 
local  grievance  they  had. 

I  then  put  the  direct  question  to  the  chairman  Of  that  executive  committee  whether 
if  we  would  secure  from  Mr.  Fagan,  the  superintendent  here,  the  man  in  authority  on 
the  Missouri  Pacific  system,  whether  we  would  get  from  him  a  promise  to  raise  the 
wages  of  unskilled  labor  to  $1.50  and  repair  these  engines  at  home,  whether  they 
would  then  go  to  work  and  stop  the  strike.  And  they  said  no,  the  strike  would  not 
be  stopped  if  these  things  were  granted,  not  until  an  order  came  from  District  Assem- 
bly 101.    That  they  must  abide  entirely  by  instructions  from  the  executive  board  of 
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101.  That  is  aboat.  as  mnch  as  I  can  tell  yoa  in  legard  to  the  oanses ;  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  strike,  it  was  serious  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  One  moment  before  yon  go  to  the  effect.  Do  you  say  that 
they  assigned  these  grievances  as  a  cause  of  the  strike  f — A.  No,  sir ;  the  reason  of  that 
strike  was  because  they  received  an  order  from  District  Assembly  101. 

Q.  Then  they  did  not  assign  these  grievances  as  a  cause  when  they  struck  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  But  as  grievances  that  they  thought  ought  to  be  remedied  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  assembly,  101,  is  that  tifie  assembly  wherein  Martin  Irons  figures  so  largely? — 
A.  I  believe  it  is ;  yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bdrnes.)  I  understand  that  Martin  Irons  lived  in  Saint  Louis  t 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  have  heard  his  name  so  much  that  I  wanted  to  know  whether  he  is 
the  man  connected  with  that  assembly. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman. )  Do  you  know  whether  such  an  order  was  in  writing? — A, 
I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  ns  where  we  could  get  that  order? — ^A.  I  could  not,  sir.  The  in- 
formation I  got  was  from  the  executive  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  this 
town.  Liberty  Assembly. 

Governor  Stewart.  Will  you  state  what  were  the  effects  upon  the  business  here 
and  the  business  done,  so  far  as  you  have  any  knowledge  ? — A.  The  effect  of  the 
stoppage  of  trains  was  serious.  It  was  in  my  business,  especially  the  month  of  March 
in  our  basiness.  I  am  now  speaking  solely  of  the  hardware  trade.  March  is  the 
largest  month,  as  far  as  sales  go,  in  the  year  with  us,  especially  in  regard  with  hard- 
ware. I  handle  agricultural  implements,  and  we  ship  more  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
in  March  than  any  other  month  in  the  year.  The  lock-out  occurred  at  a  time  when 
a  great  many  goods  were  in  transit,  which  were  delayed  in  consequence  three,  four, 
and  five  weeks,  and  even  longer  than  the  strike.  In  addition  we  had  a  great  many 
unfilled  orders  that  we  were  to  ship  during  the  month  of  March  which  we  could  not 
ship.  Some  of  the  orders  we  lost  by  having  them  shipped  over  the  Saint  Joe  and 
Western,  and  merchants  ordering  them  to  other  stations.  Some  of  them  were  shipped 
to  Kansas  City  by  way  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  to  such  points  as  Clifton,  Clyde,  and 
Beloit.  At  the  end  of  the  month,  when  we  figured  up  the  business,  we  found  a  de- 
crease irom  the  same  month  in  the  year  preceding,  or  two  years  preceding,  of  about 
33  per  cent.  '  Part  of  that  business  we  got  back  during  the  month  of  April  after  trains 
began  running  again,  and  some  of  it  we  lost.' 

Q.  What  was  the  outlook  for  business  this  spring  ? — A.  It  was  good  with  us. 

Q.  State  the  effect  as  to  other  branches  of  business,  so  far  as  you  know. — A.  With 
such  shippers  in  other  lines  as  I  saw  it  was  fully  as  serious  as  with  me,  and  with  the 
fruit-shippers  and  some  of  the  men  who  handled  perishable  goods  it  was  more.  Of 
course  we  handle  no  perishable  goods,  and  there  was  nothing  lost  by  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  cutting  off  of  supplies  to  consumers  in  the  in- 
terioF — ^to  farmers? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  that  it  was  a  fact  that  none  of  the  Western 
men  could  ship  grain  this  way,  and  it  has  made  collections  very  dull.  Of  course  the 
grain  buyers  did  not  buy  very  much  grain,  and  it  stopped  the  moving  east  of  our 
crops,  and  in  consequence  it  made  money  very  scarce  for  the  time  being  and  made 
collections  very  dull.     We  haven't  got  over  that  effect  yet. 

Q.  You  have  stated,  to  go  back,  in  your  position  as  a  representative  of  the  business 
interests  of  this  city,  that  these  employes  who  stated  various  reasons  for  their  griev- 
ances—not reasons  for  the  strike,  but  grievances  that  existed — that  they  thought 
might  be  redressed.  Have  you  stated  all  these  ? — A.  There  was  one  more  grievance 
that  I  have  tried  to  think  of  that  I  can't  remember. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  Colonel  Bnrnes's  examination  of  the  other  witnesses  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  heard  him  examine  the  last  two  witnesses. 

Q.  His  examination  does  not  suggest  any  grievance  to  your  mind  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
heard  him  ask  a  question  in  regard  to  the  hospital ;  I  never  heard  any  complaint  of 
that  kind. 

J.  G.  FOX,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
Question  (by  the  Chairman.)  State  your  age,  residence,  and  occupation.— Answer. 
Forty-five  years  old;  I  am  in  the  wholesale  drug  business  in  Atchison,  and  have  re- 
sided here  about  25  years. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Harvi.  I  wish  you  would 
state  your  knowledgein  regard  to  the  same  line  of  topics. — A.  Well,  my  understand- 
ing of  the  cause  of  the  strike  is  the  same  as  testified  to  by  Mr.  Harvi.  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  which  was  called  about  or  shortly  the  strike  was  inaugurated, 
a  meeting  of  the  citizens  and  the  strikers  to  consult  together  to  see  if  some  means 
could  not  be  fonnd  whereby  traffic  might  be  allowed  to  go  on  here.  At  that  meeting 
one  of  the  members  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  here  made  a 
speech  in  response  to  speeches  that  had  been  made  by  citizens.  In  that  he  said  that 
no  effort  that  we  could  put  forth  here  would  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  strike. 
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He  saiditbatthisimaitter'vraB  tbeii  "jne,,"  amd  acLvised  us  to  keep  our  fm^exsoutof 
it ;  that  they  went  outupOn  the  order  of  their  District  101,  and  would  not  return  to 
work  until  they  had  received  orders  from  the  same  place.  I  was  not  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  which.  Mr.  Harvl  referredj.and  did  not  consult  with  the  Knights  of  Labor 
as  a  committee  to  bring  about  any  a^jnadment  of  the  difficulty,  and  consequently  I 
cannot  testify  on  that  poiut. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  conversation  with  any  of  those  gentlemen  in  regard  to  the 
troubles? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  talked  to  Mr.Walkum,  a  member  of  the  executive  committee, 
nearly  every  day  for  thirty  days. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  Well,  along  in  the  first  organization  of  the  strike,  Mr. 
Walkum  was  very  bittei;,  but  finally  became  convinced  that  they  were  wrong  and  ex- 
pressed, the  wish  to  me  at  various  times  that  the  strike  should  quit,  and  that  he  should 
use  his  influence  to  have  it  quit. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  as  to  theicause  of  the  strike  t — A.  He  said  in  this  way,  that  the 
cause  was  the  order  from  District  Assembly  101. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  a^y  other  cause  assigned  by  any  of  them? — ^A.  I  did  not. 
Mr.  Walkum  at  this  meeting,  if  I  remember  correctly,  stated  that  they  had  no  local 
grievances  which  could  not  be  amicably  adjusted  with  the  railroad  authorities  here, 
and  that  the  cause  of  the  strike  was  this  order. 

Q,  One  question  before  you  say  anything  about  the  effects  of  the  strike.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  any  acts  of  violence  here  upon  railroad  property,  obstruction  of 
trains,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — A.  I  saw  them  capture  a  train  one  day.  I  know 
that  the  belts  were  cut  in  the  machine-shop  one  night.  I  went  down  next  morning 
and  saw  it  had  been  done.  My  attention  was  called  to  the  two  engines  in  which  the 
steam-chests  were  broken  by,  as  stated  to  me,  pins  having  been  put  in  so  that  the 
arm  would  strike  as  it  was  going  past. 

Q.  And  the  piston  went  through  and  knocked  the  head  of  the  chest  out? — ^A..  The 
pin,,  as  I  understand,  is  put  in  so  that  when  the  stroke  comes  towards  the  steam-chest 
there  is  not  room  for  it  to  make  the  entire  stroke,  and  it  strikes  the  pin  and  some- 
thing has  to  go. 

Q.  In  other  words,  they  put  the  pin  inside  of  the  steam-chest  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  just 
outside  of  the  chest,  so  that  this  piaton  would  strike  it. 

(^  Any  other  acts  of  violence?  You  saw  them  cut  beilts  and  kill  engines? — ^A.  I 
saw  the  belts  were  out.  It  was  stated  that  they  cut  them ;  I  don't  know  who  cut 
them,  of  course. 

Q.  Well,  they  were  cut  in  connection  with  these  troubles? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Qi  How  about  the  effects  of  the  strike  upon  business  in  a  general  way  ?  We  don't 
care  to  go  very  much  into  the  details  of  that.---A.  As  Mr.  Harvi  stated,  it  was  quite 
serious.  It  was  not  so  much  so  in  our  business,  because  we  handle  very  few  perish- 
able goods ;,  but  there  waSi  a  large  portion  of  our  territory  that  we  could  not  reach  at 
all  for  thirty  days.  Our  business,  for  March  showed  only  a  falling  off  of  about  10  per 
cent.,  but  when  we  made  efforts  to  get  goods  to  our  customers,  paid  freights  to  Saint 
Joe,  and  shipped  around  by  the  Saint  Joe  and  Denver  road,  and  prepaid  the  freight, 
in  all  instances  where,  we  could  reach  freight  in  that  way;  still  there  was  a  large  ter- 
ritory we  could  not  reach  at  all  for  about  thirty  days. 

Q.  In  f»«t,  the  effect  was  to  cut  off  your  communication  with  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory— that  which  adjoins  you  ? — A.  A  large  portion  of  it,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  condition  of  things  continued  how  long  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  three  or  four 
weeks.  We  were  cut  off  nearly  all  that  time,  and  part  of  that  time  once  in  a  while 
we  got  a  train,  and  then  it  would  be  stopped  again. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  statement  of  grievances  or  complaint  other  than 
what  you,  have  stated?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Walkum  and  Mr.  Cooper  at  this  meeting  to 
which  I  have  referred  stated  some  local  grievances  that  tbey  had  here,  but  I  under- 
stood th«m  to  say  they  could  have  been  adjusted  without  a  strike. 

Qv  You  have  stated  all  you  know  about  the  grievances  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buknes.)  I  would  like  to  ask  yon  as  to  the  extent  of  the  business  of 
this  company  here,  the  number  of  employes,  the  kind  of  employment  in  which  they 
serve,  as  far  as  you  understand  it. — A.  I  don't  know  in  detail.  I  presume  Mr.  Fagan 
can  tell  you. 

Q.  Have  yon  got  machine-shops  here  f— A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  machine-shops. 

Q.  Do  they  employ  quite  a  number  of  men  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppose  a  hundred  or 
more. 

W.  W.  PAGAN,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Question  (by  the  Chaibmau).  Will  you  first  state  your  name  in  full.— Aaawer. 
W.  W.  Fagan. 

Q.  And  low  long  you  have  resided  here?— A.  I  have  resided  in  Atchison  for  eight 
years  past. 

Q.  Your  occupation  ?— A.  Superintendent  of  the  Central  Branch  Division  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Bubnes.)  Mr.  FagaD,  you  may  proceed  first  aud  state  as  far  asyoucan 
every  fact  that  yon  deem  material  in  discovering  tie  cause  of  tbe  trouble  between  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway  and  its  employes  so  far  as  they  have  come  under  your  knowl- 
edge, or  so  far  as  you  have  ofScial  information. — A.  Prior  to  the  9th  day  of  March  of 
this  year  1  had  uo  notice  whatever  of  any  complaint  in  our  establishment.  On  that 
date  the  executive  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  consisting  of  Mr.  Cooper,  Mi. 
Mayne,  and  Mr.  Walkum,  called  at  the  office.  I  asked  them  to  state  the  cause  of  the 
strike  which  had  occurred  the  day  previous. 

Q.  That  would  be  the  8th  ? — A.  That  was  on  the  8th  ;  yes,  sir.  They  stated  that 
they  regretted  very  much  that  the  strike  had  taken  place,  and  that  they  had  done 
what  they  could,  not  only  personally,  but  as  a  committee,  to  prevent  it.  I  then  asked 
them  what  their  demands  were.  The  -first  was  that  the  common  laborers  should  be 
paid  $1.50  per  day.  The  second  was  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  should 
not  discriminate  against  the  Atchison  merchants,  neither  in  the  way  of  rates  nor  facil- 
ities. I  asked  them  if  they  had  any  further  demands.  They  said  they  had  not.  I 
then  asked  them  if  they  had  any  grievances  among  the  shop  men.  They  said  there 
were  none  at  that  time.  I  asked  them  if  they  had  at  any  time  presented  any  griev- 
ances, locally,  that  had  not  been  adjusted  to  their  satisfaction,  and  they  stated  there 
were  none.  They  further  stated  that  they  were  ordered  out  on  a  strike  by  Assembly 
101 ;  that  they  were  morally  obligated  to  obey  their  commands.  I  believe  that  is  about 
the  substance  of  the  complaints  they  had  to  make  to  me.  In  fact,  they  are  the  only 
demands  or  statement  of  grievances  to  me  that  they  made,  either  personally  or  by 
letter. 

Q.  Did  they  or  any  other  employes  present  any  additional  grievances  at  any  time 
other  than  this  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  any  grievances  been  presented  to  yon  prior  to  the  strike? — A.  Some  few  of 
a  minor  nature,  which,  I  believe,  had  all  been  adjusted  to  their  satisfaction. 

Q.  Were  those  complaints  individual  or  general  ? — A.  Individual. 

Q.  Do  jon  know  or  have  you  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  other  cause  than 
the  order  of  Assembly  101  and  the  circumstances  detailed  by  you  ?^A.  None  that  I 
know  ot ;  no,  sir ;  none  of  any  importance. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  ns  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  assessments  upon  the  men  for  the 
support  of  a  hospital,  the  reasons  for  it,  and  how  it  is  done  f — A.  Well,  there  is  an 
assessment  made  ou  each  employ^  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  hospital,  which  is 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  sick  or  injared  employes.  The  assessment  is  based  on 
the  amount  of  wages  paid  each  party,  and  varies  from  35  to  50  cents  each  per  month ; 
which  assessment  is  made  on  the  men  after  they  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  com- 
pany fifteen  days.  In  case  any  of  them  are  taken  sick  or  are  injured  they  are  sent  to 
the  hospital,  and  attendants  and  medicine  furnished  free  of  charge,  as  well  as  trans- 
portation given  each  way. 

Q.  What,  if  any,  complaint  has  been  made  by  the  employes  with  regard  to  this 
assessment? — A.  None  to  me,  that  I  can  call  to  mind. 

Q.  When  they  begin  service,  as  a  rule,  is  it  known  to  them  that  they  are  subject  to 
this  tax  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  we  endeavor  to  keep  notices  to  that  effect  posted  up  on  all  the 
bulletin  boards  at  the  shops,  &c. 

Q.  Let  me  inquire  with  regard  to  your  mode  of  payment  of  the  men.  How  do  yon 
pay,  and  when  f— A.  We  pay  the  18th  and  22d  of  each  month. 

Q.  For  what  f — A.  That  is  for  the  preceding  month. 

Q.  For  the  month  of  March  you  woald  pay  within  the  18th  to  the  20th  of  April? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Pay  up  to  the  first  day  of  April? — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  event  a  man  is  dis- 
charged or  leaves  our  service  of  his  own  accord  he  gets  his  money  at  once,  just  as 
soon  as  proper  time-checks  are  made  and  certified  to,  these  checks  being  payable  by 
any  agent  of  the  company. 

Q.  You  need  not  state  unless  you  see  proper,  but  I  would  like  to  know  what  mo- 
tive— assuming  that  money  is  plonty  and  abundant  and  the  company  has  the  money — 
what  beneficial  object  can  be  accomplished  by  withholding  this  payment  until  the 
18th  or  20th  of  the  succeeding  month,  instead  of  paying  at  the  end  of  the  month  ? — 
A.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  prepare  the  rolls  ready  for  payment,  to  get  in  your  time- 
books,  make  your  pay-rolls,  forward  them  to  the  office,  and  have  them  properly  aud- 
ited and  prepared  for  payment  prior  to  the  15th.  We  commence  paying,  as  I  under- 
stand, at  Saint  Louis  on  the  5th  of  the  month,  when  the  car  starts  and  pays  over  the 
entire  line  as  fast  as  they  can  get  over  it  with  an  engine  and  car. 

Q.  Are  all  the  employes  paid  by  one  paymaster  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  on  certain 
divisions. 

Q.  And  one  pay-car  goes  over  the  entire  lines? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  certain  dis- 
tricts over  which  one  paymaster  goes.  They  have  three  paymasters,  I  think,  on  the 
system. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  reason  than  the  one  you  have  givei .  for  this  custom  ?— 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  It  is  simply  for  the  necessity  o;  time  to  make  up  the  pay-rolls  and  have  them 
audited  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  paymaster  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewaet.)  State,  if  you  please,  about  what  you  understand  to  be  the 
number  paid  by  this  paymaster  each  month. — A.  I  can't  state  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BuKNES.)  Is  there  anybody  here  that  knows  ? — A.  I  think  so.  Mr.  Ker- 
rigan would  possibly  know.     I  can  give  yon  the  number  of  men  on  my  division  only. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  any  general  contract  existing  between  the  men  and  the 
railroad  company  with  regard  to  their  employment  or  their  work  ? — A.  There  was  a 
contract  in  existence  prior  to  the  8th  day  of  March  f 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  contract  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  it  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can,  possibly  I 
may  be  able  to  procure  one  sometime  daring  the  day ;  I  have  not  one  with  me. 

Q.  If  you  should  be  unable  to  furnish  a  copy,  will  you  please  state  what  your  un- 
derstanding is  of  the  provisions  of  that  contract  f — A.  Well,  it  was  stipulated  in  the 
contract  that  the  men  employed,  the  different  classes  of  labor,  should  receive  a  cer- 
tain amount  per  day  for  theSr  services ;  that  none  of  the  meu  employed  should  be  dis- 
charged from  the  service  of  the  company  without  just  and  sufScient  cause.  In  the 
event  an  employ^  was  discharged,  as  he  thought,  without  cause,  we  were  required  to 
.  investigate  the  matter,  the  investigation  consisting  of  three  persons,  one  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  aggrieved  party,  and  the  superintendent  and  master  mechanic  to  act 
iu  the  premises.  If  upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  party  was  discharged 
without  cause  they  wo'uld  be  paid  half  their  wages  from  the  time  they  were  suspended 
until  the  investigation  took  place.  If  it  was  found  he  was  discharged  for  cause,  he 
should  receive  no  pay  for  the  time  pending  the  investigation.  Those,  I  believe,  are  the 
main  points. 

Q.  After  the  making  of  that  contract  do  you  know  of  the  discharge  of  any  men  T — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  discharged  a  great  many  during  the  year,  possibly  a  hundred  within 
the  life  of  the  contract. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  discharged  without  suflBoient  cause,  so  far  as  you  knowt — A. 
I  think  not. 

Q.  Was  the  cause  in  every  case,  so  far  as  you  know,  communicated  to  the  party  dis- 
charged?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  make  protests  against  it  and  demand  the  arbitration  that  the 
contract  provided  for  t — ^A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Was  any  such  arbitration  ever  made  in  any  casef — ^A.  Not  to  my  knowledge; 
not  with  the  shop  men. 

Q.  Since  that  agreement  has  your  company  paid  the  prices  stipulated  in  the  con- 
tract t— A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  Central  Branch  Division  there  has  been  no  change  what- 
ever in  the  rate  of  wages,  with  one  exception.  At  the  1  ime  this  contract  was  executed 
we  had  a  man  in  our  wood-working  shop  whom  we  were  paying  $70  per  month :  bis 
pay  was  changed  to  $2  70  per  day ;  in  other  words,  we  changed  him  from  a  monthly 
man  to  day  service,  to  work  by  the  day.  The  total  amount  tor  twenty-six  days  would 
be  practically  the  same. 

Q.  No  complaint  was  made  with  regard  to  that  change  f — A.  Not  to  me.  I  under- 
stand from  one  of  my  foremen  that  he  complained  somewhat,  but  continued  in  the  serv- 
ice and  demanded  no  investigation. 

Q.  Mr.  Fagan,  if  you  will  state  the  number  of  men  in  the  employment  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railway,  on  the  Central  Division,  in  the  service  of  the  company  here,  I 
will  be  obliged  to  you.— A.  That  is  on  the  day  of  the  strike,  on  March  8? 

Q.  Yes ;  at  the  time  of  this  strike. — A.  Only  about  187  in  the  locomotive  and  car 
department. 

Q.  How  many  in  the  other  departments? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  give  you 
that,  Mr.  Burnes,  without  reference  to  the  records  in  the  oflSce.  That  was  the  total 
number  of  men  affected  or  implicated  in  the  strike,  and  I  presume  you  would  not 
want  the  others. 

Q.  The  other  parties  didn't  strike  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  merely  wanted  it  to  show  the  extent  of  your  business  here,  the  number  of 
employes  you  have  in  the  employment  of  the  company  here,  so  that  the  committee 
might  understand  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  employment.  As  I  understand  it,  it 
is  a  very  important  point  in  the  economy  of  your  system  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  have  concentrated  here  the  machine-shops  and  the  repair  shops — re- 
pairs and  all  that  ?  I  w  ould  like  to  know  about  what  you  have  got  hiTe. — A.  I  will 
take  pleasure  in  furnishing  the  statement  before  you  leave  the  city,  the  number  in 
each  department.     (See  Exhibits  A  and  B.) 

Q.  Just  furnish  it  as  fully  as  you  can,  and  we  will  incorporate  it  in  the  proceed- 
ings, and  the  number  of  cars  moved.  I  would  like  to  know  if  in  the  contract  alluded 
to  of  March  a  year  ago  there  was  any  stipulation  in  regard  to  the  number  of  hours 
that  men  should  work  ? — A.  There  were  none. 

Q,.  Was  there  anything  said  with  reference  to  when  a  laborer  should  begin  in  the 
morning? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Has  there  ever  been  auy  dednotioti  madp  for  late  arrival,  based  upon  tbe  inter- 
veiling  time  necessary  for  au  t'mploj'6  to  travel  from  his  residence  to  hia  shop  ? — A. 
Well,  not  to  my  knowledge.    I  don't,  know  of  any  such  cases. 

Q.  Have  any  sucb  complaints  come  to  you  from  any  of  the  men  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  cal^  yonr  attention  particularly  to  bridge  men.  Have  any  deductions  been 
made  from  them  ? — A.  Well,  1  can't  answer  that  question  from  the  fact  that  the  bridge 
department  is  under  tbe  control  of  Mr.  Peck,  at  Pacific.     It  is  not  under  my  control. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  extent  of  the  troubles  heref — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  portion  of 
them,  if  you  will  allow  me  lo  refer  to  this  memoranda  or  history  [producing  letter], 
I  will  give  it  to  you  by  dates. 

Q.  As  well  in  regard  to  the  property  of  the  corporation  as  to  the  business  of  the 
corporation,  the  general  business  of  the  road  ? — A.  The  strike  occurred  at  Atchison, 
March  ^th,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  is  a  matter  here  pertaining  to  informa- 
tion furnished  by  our  master  mechaniot  1  presume  you  would  accept  that  in  this  con- 
nection ? 

Q.  Certainly,  sir. — A.  Our  master  mechanic  was  informed  that  he  might  retain  one 
foreman  to  help  him,  and  such  men  as  were  necessary  to  keep  passenger  trains  running. 
On  his  return  to  the  shops  after  dinner — this  was  on  March  B — the  Knights  of  Labor 
had  taken  charge  of  the  shops  and  engines,  and  he  was  informed  that  they  would 
allow  no  one  to  work  on  freight  engines,  designated  two  day  and  two  night  wipers, 
and  one  boiler  washer,  one  foreman  for  the  car  department,  and  two  laborers  to  look 
after  the  coaches. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewakt.)  Who  designated  those? — A.  The  committee  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor.  On  his  return  from  dinner  he  found  that  they  were  in  charge,  no  otners 
there,  the  balance  of  the  men  had  left.  Engine  171  at  that  time  had  an  air-pump  to 
repair,  and  the  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  sent  a  machinist  to  do  the  work. 
I  mention  that  as  illustrating  the  difficult  matter  it  was  to  do  anything  on  that  date 
without  their  consent. 

Ai.  5.45  of  the  same  date  the  committee  of  strikers  prevented  our  master  mechanic  at 
Downs  from  firing  np  au  engine  which  we  proposed  to  send  to  Cedarville  for  a  Iraio 
of  live-stock.  At  13  o'clock  noon  all  tbe  men  in  tbe  mechanical  and  coal  departments 
quit  work  at  Greenleaf  and  stated  to  the  foremen  that  nothing  but  passenger  trains 
would  be  allowed  to  run.  On  March  9,  at  Greenleaf,  engine  1004  was  fired  up  in  i  eadi- 
ness  to  bring  a  train  of  stock  to  Atchison.  The  strikers  advised  the  train-master  that 
the  train  couldn't  go.  They  held  the  engine  until  4.5iO  p.  m.,when  they  permitted 
the  train  to  go  forward.  On  this  date  the  following  notice  was  posted  up  on  our  shop 
door  at  Atchison : 

Atchison,  Kaks.,  March  9,  1886. 
All  Knights  of  Labor  and  others  are  required  to  leave  the  works,  tracks,  and  build- 
ings of  the  company. 
Executive  committee, 

G,  W.  WALKEM. 
JOHN  MAYNE. 
J.  H.  COOPEE, 

On  March  10  the  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  visited  the  two  clerks  that 
work  In  the  office  up  at  the  shops,  and  iniormed  them  that  they  had  orders  for  them 
to  quit  the  company's  premises,  and  to  keep  away  until  the  present  trouble  was  set- 
tled. The  night  hostler  was  ordered  home  by  the  committee,  and  reporting  the  same 
to  the  master  mechanic  he  was  relieved  from  duty,  substituting  Fireman  Short.  En- 
'  gine  173  was  fired  up  in  the  round-house  at  Greenleaf,  and  during  the  temporary  ab- 
sence of  the  foremeu  the  engine  was  killed  by  putting  out  the  fire.  On  March  11  the 
following  notice  was  shown  for  all  freight  engineers  reporting  for  duty : 

fSanctaary  Local  Assembly,  K.  of  L.,  No.  2932.] 

Atchison,  Kans.,  March  11, 1886, 
The  Engineer  in  Charge  :  Yon  are  hereby  informed  that  you  take  yonr  engine 
and  train  out  at  your  own  risk,  there  being  considerable -risk  when  there  is  no  one  to 
keep  the  road  stock  in  repair.     We  advise  you  not  to  undertake  so  risky  a  work.     For 
your  own  safety,  by  order  of  the  executive  committee. 
In  token,  we  hereby  affix  our  official  seal,  &c. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  Who  is  that  signed  by  ? — A.  There  is  no  signature  to  it;  it 
contains  the  official  seal  of  the  assembly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burns.)  What  does  the  seal  read  like? — A.  "Atchison,  Kans.,  Liberty 
Assembly,  No,  ja932.     Founded  No  v.  3,  1 883." 

This  notice  had  the  effect  of  intimidating  freight)  engincer-i  and  firemen  so  they 
would  not  take  out  their  trains.     During  the  absence  of  the  masier  mechanic  at  din- 
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ner,  this  was  at  Atchison,  a  committee  of  strikers  waited  upon  the  fireman  doing 
duty  at  the  shops  as  hostler,  and  ordered  him  home,  directing  him  to  stay  there.  On 
March  11,  I  received  the  following  letter  from  one  of  our  officers  at  Downs:  "The 
situation  here  is  this :  The  Knights  of  Lahor  have  entire  control  of  things,  so  we  can- 
not move  a  train  without  they  give  us  permission  to  do  so.  The  lodge,  consists  of 
most  of  the  employes,  and  about  100  citizens.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  get  any  engines 
out  to-day  for  the  West."    That  is  not  given  in  full,  this  is  merely  the  substance. 

On  March  2,  at  7.30  a.  m.,  Mr.  Tom  Smith  was  put  to  work  as  wiper  in  Atchison 
shops.  He  worked  about  an  hoar,  and  was  requested  by  the  strikers  to  take  a  move, 
which  he  did  reluctantly,  and  came  to  the  office  of  the  master  mechanic  and  reported 
what  had  been  done.  The  master  mechanic  went  with  him  to  the  round-house  and 
placed  him  at  work  again.  There  were  no  strikers  in  or  around  the  shop  at  this  time. 
Is  it  material  to  you,  gentlemen,  whether  we  give  the  names  of  the  parlies  tliat  we 
think  are  implicated  in  any  damage  to  the  property  ? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buenes.)  It  don't  make  so  much  difference  about  the  names.  Isuppose 
you  may  as  well  give  them^A.  The  strikers  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  afterwards 
returned  to  the  shop  and  forced  Mr.  Smith  to  leave  the  premises  of  the  company. 
They  were  also  engaged  in  delivering  printed  notices  to  the  engineers,  resulting  in 
intimidating  several  of  them  from  running  their  engines,  which  is  the  order  referred 
to  of  a  former  date.  This  same  crowd  took  engine  1003,  blew  her  out,  and  side- 
tracked her.  The  master  mechanic  then  ordered  engine  1004  tired  up,  but  the  Kuights 
of  Labor  would  not  let  the  men  put  fire  in  it.  He  fired  the  engine  up  himself;  then 
there  was  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  a  crowd  of  forty  strikers,  seized  switch-engine  154, 
ran  it  on  tlie  side  track,  and  killed  it.  Engine  ItiO  was  taken  in  the  house  at  6.30  p. 
m.  The  strikers  ordered  the  man  in  charge  to  go  home,  and  took  charge  of  it,  drew 
the  fire  and  blew  it  out.  Under  this  date  I  received  the  following  telegram  from 
Downs: 

"  When  extra  came  in  from  the  West  this  evening  at  8.37  the  engineer  got  oflf  and 
turned  the  engine  over  to  me.  I  went  to  get  on  the  engine  and  one  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  by  the  name  of  Max.  Gumbangh,  and  six  or  eight  men,  pulled  me  off  the  en- 
gine, but  I  managed  to  stay  with  them,  and  got  the  engine  under  my'  control.  I 
would  like  for  you  to  arrange  for  some  protection  for  me."  ■ 

Signed  by  Mr.  Hilhauser,  our  hostler  at  that  point.  On  March  13,  engioe  156  was 
fired  up  at  Greenleaf,  but  did  not  get  out,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  strikers  de- 
livered notices  to  the  engineers,  which  caused  them  to  leave  their  engines.  At  4.30 
p.  m.,  the  same  date  and  place,  engine  160  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  strikers  and 
killed.  On  March  13,  all  of  the  shop  men  at  Downs  reported  for  duty,  and  were  re- 
instated in  our  service  after  the  local  assembly  at  Downs  had  passed  a  resolution  to 
the  following  effect,  this  resolution  being  posted  up  on  the  outside  of  our  depot : 

"  At  a  special  meeting  of  Local  Assembly  42^  (or  4997)  held  this  p.  m.,  it  was  de- 
cided to  allow  all  of  the  striking  employes  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  belonging 
to  this  local  assembly  to  resume  work,  believing  this  strike  to  be  ill-advised,  and 
the  order  for  the  same  not  coming  through  the  proper  channel." 

(Signature):  ,  L.  M.  CLARK,  B.  S. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14,  all  of  the  striking  employes  at  Downs  re-entered  our  serv- 
ice. That  evening  a  committee,  consisting  of  M.  J.  Fitzgerald,  from  Atchison,  P. 
Colvin,  from  Greenleaf,  visited  Downs,  afid  influeuced  the  men  there  to  strike  a 
second  time,  which  they  did  on  the  following  morning,  March  15. 

March  14,  15,  16,  17,  and  18  there  were  no  efforts  made  to 'run  trains  from  Atchison, ' 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  strikers  had  full  possession  of  the  property.  On  March  18, 
at  Downs,  engine  163  was  disabled  by  the  strikers.  On  March  19,  at  Greenleaf,  en- 
gine 156,  157, 179,  and  173  were  disabled  by  "the  strikers.  On  the  same  date  about 
twenty-five  men  called  on  ten  of  our  employes  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  who 
were  sleeping  in  a  coach,  and  threatened  to  hang  and  kill  them  if  they  remained  in 
our  service,  which  so  intimidated  them  that  they  immediately  left  oar  premises.  On 
the  19,  John  Bidwell  was  put  to  work  in  the  round-house  as  a  laborer  and  was  run 
away  by  a  committee  of  the  strikers  and  threatened  with  his  life  if  he  remained  there. 
On  the  same  date  engines  852,  843,  856,  160,  or  '80, 1  am  not  positive  which,  1004, 845, 
852,  154,  1003,  and  176  were  seriously  disabled  at  Atchison  by  a  masked  mob  consist- 
ing of  about  sixty  persons. 

On  March  22d  the  following  printed  copy  of  a  notice  was  served  on  the  engineers 
and  firemen : 

"  March  26. 

"  To  Engineers  and  Firemen  :  Boys,  we  want  you  not  to  run  a  train  out  of  Atchi- 
son. It  is  with  regret  that  wo  call  you  brothers.  If  you  do,  your  life  will  pay  the 
forfeit.  Boys,  we  want  to  throw  ofi'  the  yoke  of  serfdom  and  be  free  men  like  your- 
selves.   Do  not  deny  to  us  what  at  that  time  yon  prayed  for.' " 
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That  had  no  signature  to  it,  or  no  seal  of  any  description  but  was  generally  cir- 
cnlated  to  all  engineers  and  firemen  that  reported  for  duty.  Between  12  and  1 
o'clock  on  the  23d,  a  raid  by  40  masked  men  was  made  on  our  shops  at  Atchison,  who 
sarrounded  the  guards,  covered  them  with  arms,  and  threatened  them  with  death  if 
any  attempt  be  made  to  get  away.  They  were  placed  in  the  oil-house,  two  men  left 
to  guard  the  door,  and  while  our  men  were  under  guard  the  following  engines  \7ere 
seriously  disabled :  Engines  176, 181, 180, 843, 856, 1003, 179, 845,'  1082, 852, 868,  and  1004. 
Now  you  will  notice  that  a  portion  of  these  engines  had  been  disabled  at  a  prior 
date ;  but  the  damage  was  comparatively  light  the  first  time.  Here,  however,  they 
were  considerably  damaged,  in  other  words,  the  second  raid  they  made. 

The  next  morning  the  tool-cupboards  in  the  machine-shop  and  round-house  were 
found  to  have  been  unlocked  without  the  disturbance  of  any  fastenings  or  locks,  which 
demonstrates  pretty  clearly  that  the  cupboards  were  unlocked  by  some  former  em- 
ployes, from  the  fact  that  they  were  the  only  ones  that  had  keys  to  the  cupboards. 
On  this  same  date,  the  23d,  engine  310  was  run  on  the  side-track  by  the  strikers  about 
1.30  p.  m.  and  killed.  Engine  No.  327  was  ordered  from  Hiawatha  to  Fort  Leaven- 
worth for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  train  of  Government  stores  to  points  in  the  south- 
era  country.  The  engine  and  train  was  conveyed  to  the  cityjimits,  near  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  city,  the  train  was  boarded  by  about  two  hundred  men,  and  the  engine 
killed  and  left  on  the  main  track.  On  March  24,  engine  175  was  killed  at  Atchison. 
On  the  same  date  six  masked  men  took  possession  of  the  yard-engine  104  at  Green- 
leaf,  while  two  of  them  held  guns  at  the  heads  of  the  engineer  and  firemen  demand- 
ing them  to  keep  quiet  and  remain  where  they  were,  the  other  four  disconnected  the 
valve-rods,  throwing  away  the  bolts,  keys,  bushing,  &c.,  thereby  disabling  the  engine 
from  service.  From  March  19  to  the  24th  the  nuts  on  the  rocker-arms,  bolts  in  ec- 
centrics were  loosened  up  nightly  on  all  engines  at  Greenleaf.  On  the  same  day  the 
following  notice  was  delivered  to  one  of  our  engineers,  addressed  to  the  traveling 
public : 

"  In  the  interest  of  humanity  and  those  who  may  become  innocent  victims  of  tor- 
pid stupidity,  we  beg  leave  to  state  the  following  facts  as  pertaining  to  the  system  of 
railroads  now  affected  by  the  great  strike  in  ttie  southwest :  The  withdrawal  of 
nearly  all  the  entirfe  force  of  skilled  men.  and  experienced  mechanics  and  trackmen 
from  the  seHrice  of  the  company  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  the  frost  is  coming  out 
of  the  ground,  and  when  every  tie  and  rail  on  the  road  needs  attention,  and  which 
renders  a  large  force  of  trackmen  imperatively  necessary  to  keep  the  track  in  order, 
the  absence  of  such  force  is  dangerous  to  travel.  Engines  must  need  be  overhauled 
everj'  trip  or  it  becomes  dangerous  to  use  them,  and  skilled  men  are  needed  to  perform 
the  work.  Switches  and  bridges  must  be  handled  with  skill  or  danger  results. 
Bungling  work,  unskillful  men,  may  cost  life  and  limb,  and  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  warn 
the  traveling  public  against  travel  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  the  Saint  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  and  Southern,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway,  while 
running  with  one-fourth  of  their  nwessary  forces,  and  those  they  have  are  those  who 
can  never  get  employment  save  when  good  and  experienced  men  ar6  on  a  strike. 

"  Executive  Boards,  D.  A.  17,  93, 101." 

Those  circulars  were  freely  distributed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Union  depot  at  this 
point  during  one  day. 

On  March  26,  engine  173  started  from  the  engine-house  for  Union  street  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  the  switch  leading  from  the  round-house  to  the  main 
track,  the  strikers  cut  the  hose  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  engine.  It  was  then  re- 
turned to  the  shop  for  hose,  and  at  10.30  a.  m.  was  sent  to  Union  street  for  a  train. 
The  train  started,  and  proceeding  as  far  as  Omaha  Junction,  was  stopped  by  the 
strikers,  when  both  hose  were  out,  the  cars  uncoupled,  and  the  pins  thrown  away. 
The  engine  and  train  were  then  returned  to  the  shops.  This  engine  was  repaired  and 
started  west  again  at  11.50  a.  m.  On  their  arrival  at  Omaha  Junction  a  switch  was 
thrown,  which  stopped  the  train,  when  the  hose  on  each  side  of  the  engine  was  cut  by 
the  strikers  and  a  three-quarter  square  nut  placed  between  the  guides,  which  broke 
the  back  cylinder-head,  rendering  the  engine  unfit  for  service.  At  5  p.  m.  the  2oth, 
engine  156,  running  as  first  section  of  train  64,  was  stopped  by  the  strikers,  side- 
tracked, and  killed,  and  otherwise  disabled  at  Omaha  Junction. 

On  March  27,  about  11  a.  m.,  engine  173  started  west  with  a  freight  train.  They 
were  stopped  at  Omaha  Junction  by  strikers,  by  throwing  the  switch  under  the  train 
and  derailing  two  cars.  That  portion  of  the  train  west  of  the  derailed  oars  were  cut 
loose,  &c. 

The  next  is  March  29.  Engine  156  started  west  at  7.15  a.  m.,  accompanied  by  the 
oflScer  and  sherifi:".  The  strikers  at  Omaha  Junction  had  tampered  with  the  switch 
for  the  purpose  of  derailing  the  engine,  but  were  not  successful.  The  engine- wheel 
caught  on  the  point  of  the  elastic  switch,  threw  the  switch  in  place,  and  the  train 
proceeded  without  further  hindrance.  They  had  taken  the  bolt  out  of  the  bottom  of 
the  connecting-rod  extending  from  the  switch-target  to  the  rail  and  just  threw  it  over 
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half  way,  but  fortuoately  did  not  get  it  quite  far  enough.  The  engineer  did  not  see 
it  until  close  to  it  and  the  flange  of  the  wheel  threw  it  back.  On  the  arrival  of  this 
train  at  the  junction  a  masked  mob,  consisting  of  fifteen  persons,  were  found  on  the 
right  of  way  with  the  switch  turned  for  the  side  track.  At  3  o'clock  p.  m.  engine  180 
was  sent  to  Union  street  to  take  a  freight  west.  About  2  o'clock  p.  m.  engine  1001 
came  in  from  the  west.  The  strikers  had  contemplated  ditching  this  engine,  and  had 
filled  the  frog  at  the  junction  switch  with  angle-plates,  but  were  not  snccessful,  as 
the  engine  threw  the  plates  out  of  the  frog.  Engine  1002  followed  at  3.30  p.  m.,  but 
was  stopped  at  the  junction  by  the  strikers.  The  switch  was  thrown,  the  track  hav- 
ing been  soaped  for  some  distance,  so  that  the  velocity  of  the  train  could  not  be  readily 
reduced  by  the  application  of  the  brakes.  The  result  was  that  the  engine  and  two 
.  oars  were  derailed  and  considerably  damaged.  Engines  310  and  311  were  sent  to  the 
junction  to  replace  this  train  on  the  track.  While  so  engaged  three  coal  cars  were 
cut  loose  and  pushed  down  onto  the  east  end  of  the  switch,  causing  considerable  dam- 
age to  the  cars.  That  occurred  within  2,000  feet  of  where  this,  work  was  being  done 
at  the  wreck  where  the  sheliff  had  charge. 

March  30,  about  10.30  p.  m.,  a  masked  mob  of  about  one  hundred  men  visited  the 
shops  at  Atchison  and  disabled  engines  153,  809,  and  311.  They  also  cat  all  the  belt- 
ing in  the  machine- shop,  and  carried  away  a  portion  of  the  stationary  engine. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairmait.)  I  notice  the  numbers  of  the  engines  corresponding.  Had 
any  of  the  engines  been  repaired  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  repairs  were  light.  On  March 
31  the  following  circular  was  posted  or  dlBtributed  very  fireely.    It  reads : 

Trades-  Union  Extra — The  End. 

Saint  Louis,  March  31 — 12.40  p.  m. 
The  general  executive  board  orders  all  men  to  work  pending  arbitration. 

MARTIN  IRONS. 
J.  H.  COOPER. 

Upon  the  issuance  of  this  notice  fifty-five  of  the  old  employes  re-entered  our  serv- 
ice. On  April  1,  a  gang  of  fifteen  or  twenty  strikers  forced  our  laborers  on  the  coal- 
chute  at  Greenleaf  to  leave  their  work. 

On  April  2,  train  88,  engine  158,  at  about  9.30  p.  m.,  found  a  rail  removed  from  the 
track  1  mile  west  of  Greenleaf.  On  the  same  night  a  tie  was  found  strapped  to  the 
track — pardon  me,  that  rail  that  was  removed  should  be  1  mile  west  of  Greenleaf — 
strapped  to  the  track  1  mile  east  of  Greenleaf  and  about  the  center  of  the  bridge. 
These  obstructions  were  found  by  track-walkers  in  time  to  avoid  accidents. 

Now,  we  have  nothing  of  importance  until  April  9,  when  the  following  notice  was 
issued  and  distributed  to  men  employed  in  the  yards  and  shops  and  sent  by  mail  to 
their  homes : 

Headquarters  of  the  EAcuttvb  Board,  K.  op  L., 

Atchison,  April  9,  1886. 
All  Kights  of  Labor  employed  on  the  Central  Branch  and  Missonri  Pacific  Railways 
are  hereby  notified  to  quit  work  until  further  notice. 
By  order  of  the  general  executive  board  and  District  101. 

J.  H.  COOPER, 
JAMES, 
Local  Executive  Committee. 

JOE  RUTLEDGE,  M.  W. 

The  result  of  this  notice  was  that  all  Knights  of  Labor  employed  in  our  shops  left 
work  with  the  exception  of  two.  Of  those,  Mr.  Cook,  the  night-car  inspector,  was  as- 
saulted and  stoned  away  from  his  work  at  Greenleaf. 

On  April  10  one  E.  J.  Gay,  employed  at  Greenleaf,  was  notified  not  to  go  to  work, 
as  a  party  would  visit  the  ronnd-honse  that  night  and  cause  trouble.  This  resulted 
in  Mr.  Gay  declining  to  resume  duty.  On  the  same  day  John  Peterson,  employed  as 
boiler-washer  at  Atchison  shops,  was  assaulted  on  his  way  to  work  about  12.40 
p.  m.     He  was  stopped  by  eight  men,  most  of  them  employes. 

On  April  12  about  twenty  five  warehousemen  at  Atchison,  and  also  both  of  the 
night  watchmen,  struck.  That  is  the  first  case,  gentlemen,  in  which  any  of  the  em- 
ployfe  struck  ontside  of  the  shopmen — what  we  term  the  employes  outside  of  the  lo- 
comotive and  car  department.  We  had  possibly  one  exception,  that  was,  among 
trackinen.  No  trackmen  struck  at  all.  They  had  all  been  at  work — those  that  were 
permitted  to  work.  On  April  13  the  following  circular  was  distributed  quite  freely 
among  our  employes,  dated  Atchison,  Eans.,  April  13,  1886: 

•' To  the  switchmen  of  the  Central  Branch  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  and 
the  Missouri  Pacific  yards  at  Atchison :    Brethren,  you  are  aware  of  the  existing 
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trbul)lesj  and  we,  as  friends  and  brothers,  ask  yon  in  the  names  of  our  families  and 
'little  children  to  cease  work  and  join  us  in  this  our  effort  to  gain  our  point.  Every 
man  that  goes  out  will  help  so  much.  When  one  goes  out  he  should  use  his  influence  to 
keep  any  one  from  taking  his  place.  To  come  to  a  general  understanding,  we  should 
appoint  a  time  to  meet  and  try  to  agree  to  go  out  together. 

"  By  request  of  the  committee. 

"P.  S. — ^We  would  suggest  that  the  hour  of  6  o'clock  p.m.,  April  13,  1886,  for  a 
meeting  at  the  Santa  F6  switch-house  at  Tenth  street." 

On  the  16th  the  following  notice  was  served  on  John  Van  Bantam,  a  laborer  at  our 
Atchison  shops : 

"  If  yon  don't  quit  work  and  stay  out,  you  will  suffer  a  loss  that  will  do  you  a  great 
harm.    If  you  want  to  save  your  property,  come  out  and  stay."^ 

There  appeared  to  be  no  signatures  to  that.    That  was  written. 

On  April  19  the  night  car  repairer  at  Greanleaf  was  threatened  with  his  life  if  he 
continued  work.  That,  I  believe,  covers  all  the  actual  damage  to  property,  with  the 
exception  of  assaulting  some  few  of  our  employes,  which  occurred  at  recent  date,  but 
which  were  not  of  a  serious  nature. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Btjekes.)  Have  you  any  further  information  with  regard  to  interrupting 
the  operation  of  the  road  and  interfering  with  commerce  by  means  of  depriving  the 
men  of  the  advantages  of  boarding-houses?— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  been  stated  to  me 
that  there  have  been  repeated  attempts  made  to  prevent  the  boarding-house  keepers 
from  boardingthe  men  that  we  at  present  have  in  our  employ. 

Q.  That  is,  men  who  continued  in  your  service  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  suppose  it  required  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  re- 
pairing the  locomotives  to  understand  how  to  disable  locomotives  ? — ^A.  Not  neces- 
sarily. 

Q.  A  man  unacquainted  with  a  locomotive  would  hardly  know  how  to  do  it.  It 
must  therefore  have  been  persons  who  were  either  in  the  employment  of  the  company 
at  the  time,  or  who  had  been  employed  in  some  other  company's  railroad  or  machine- 
shops? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  in  a  measure  they  were  entirely  familiar  with  it. 

Q.  This  hospital  arrangement  that  has  been  spoken  of  for  the  sick  or  disabled  men 
connected  with  the  road;  does  the  company  contribute  anything  towards  it? — A.  I 
cannot  say  as  to  that,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnks.  )  How  was  the  traveling  business  affected  by  the  strike  on  your 
road  ? — A.  Well,  it  had  no  serious  effect  with  travel,  but  it  practically  closed  our  line 
for  fifteen  days,  as  far  as  our  freight  was  concerned.  Our  gross  receipts  were  between 
|60,000  and  $70,000  lesB  than  they  were  during  the  corresponding  months  last  year. 
We  lost  a  great  deal  of  business  by  its  drifting  off  to  competing  lines,  particularly  in 
the  neighborhood  of  competing  points.  It  virtually  stopped  the  shipment  of  all  grain 
and  live-stock  for,  you  may  say,  thirty  days. 

Q.  The  most  of  that  probably  was  recovered  after  business  was  resumed  ? — A.  Well, 
sir,  no ;  not  in  competitive  territory.  After  the  business  leaves  our  line  once,  we 
cannot  regain  it,  and  there  is  a  large  portion  of  our  business  that  originates  on  com- 
petitive territory,  that  is,  on  the  Central  Branch  Line  particularly. 

Q.  WUl  your  earnings  for  the  succeeding  week  correspond  favorably  with  the  cor- 
responding week  of  the  preceding  year  ? — A.  I  think  for  the  month  of  April  it  will 
possibly  be  equal  to  last  year.  I  have  not  the  reports  up  to  a  late  date,  but  there 
will  be  no  increase. 

Q.  Are  yon  in  full  operation  of  the  road  now?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  earnings  for  the  last  week? — A.  I  have  not  received  the  report 
yet. 

Q.  Have  you  received  a  report  for  the  preceding  week,  or  any  week  ? — A.  The  first 
two  weeks  in  April  I  havrf;  they  are  somewhat  less  than  they  were  for  the  same  pe- 
riod last  year,  while  the  bulk  of  our  business  in  general  was  a  great  deal  better  than 
it  was  last  year.  In  other  words,  we  had  a  great  deal  more  grain  in  the  country  and 
more  to  come  out  of  the  country.  I  think  our  grain  shipments  this  year  up  to  date 
was  possibly  forty  per  cent,  of  what  it  was  last  year  for  the  same  period. 

Q.  You  may  state  the  number  of  engines  and  cars  and  the  volume  of  business  trans- 
acted by  the  Central  Branch. — A.  I  would  not  care  to  give  that  exact  from  memory. 
I  know  what  we  have  on  the  Central  Branch,  but  we  handle  the  rolling  stock  of  the 
main  line—  a  certain  percentage  of  it.  I  would  much  prefer  to  present  you  with  a 
statement. 

Q.  Please  make  such  a  statement  and  give  it  to  us  before  we  conclude  our  investi- 
gation.— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  will  satisfy  you  that  it  is  a  correct  one.  (See  Exhibits 
A  and  B.) 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Mr.  Fagan,  will  you  state  how  the  business  of  your  road 
for  the  months  of  January  and  February  compare  with  the  previous  year  ? — A.  They 
were  considerably  less  this  year  in  January ;  in  fact,  we  were  troubled  a  great  deal 
by  enow  storms  and  frosts.    That  of  course  was  not  effected  by  the  labor  trouble.    I 
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think  our  receipts  for  January  were  only  about  50  per  cent,  of  what  they  were  the 
year  previous. 

Q.  On  account  of  snow?— A.  Snow  blockade;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewakt.)  You  say  the  strike  here  occurred  on  the  8th  of  March  t — ^A. 
Yes,  sir.  .  j.        v  j. 

Q.  Had  you  no  previous  notice  of  it? — A.  None  whatever,  excepting  the  fact  that 
they  had  struck  at  other  points.  I  went  all  through  our  shops  on  Saturday,  the  6th. 
I  didn't  hear  anything  said  about  it  at  all,  and  heard  no  complaints  made.    ' 

Q.  That  was  the  point  at  which  I  was  arriving,  whether  any  complaints  of  any 
description  was  made  to  you  prior  to  the  strike  by  any  of  the  leaders  or  any  griev- 
ances presented  ? — A.  None  whatever,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  any  request  to  redress  any  grievances? — A.  Nothing  at  all. 

At  this  point  a  recess  was  taken  till  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  R.  H.  EMERSON,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stewarti^.  Mr.  Emerson,  state  your  age,  residence,  and  occupar 
tion  ?— Answer.  I  am  master  mechanic  of  the  central  branch ;  took  charge  the  5th  day 
of  March. 

Q.  This  last  March  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  state,  in  the  first  place,  what  you  know  of  the  commencement 
of  this  strike  ? — A.  I  know  nothing  of  it,  sir,  at  all. 

Q.  Except  that  it  began  ? — A.  That  it  began,  yes,  sir ;  know  nothing  of  it  until  the 
morning  of  the  8th. 

Q.  Had  you  been  employed  by  this  company  before  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  your  acquaintance  here  was  quite  recent  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  only  been  employed  two  or  three  days  before  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  two  or  three 
days  was  all. 

Q.  Well,  while  you  have  been  here,  or  at  any  time  prior  to  that,  had  you  heard 
any  statement  from  any  of  these  men  of  any  grievance  ? — A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  You  had  not  then  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  heard  the  statement,  perhaps,  of  the  superintendent? — A.  Yesj  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  to  the  correctness  of  his  statement  there,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  disabling  of  machinery  and  interference  with  the  work  in  your  department  t  Was 
his  statement  correct  or  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was. 

Q.  You  had  personal  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in  your  department  at  that 
time ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  addition  to  what  he  stated  that  you  can  add  ? — A.  No ;  I 
think  the  engines  that  were  disabled  he  has  them  all  in  at  different  times. 

Q.  And  the  various  acts  of  violence,  in  the  cutting  of  belts  and  the  disabling  of  en- 
gines and  throwing  switches  and  so  forth  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  additional  act  on  the  part  of  these  men,  any  other  act  that  he  didn't 
mention  that  you  can  refer  to  that  occurs  to  you  ?-^A.  I  think  not ;  I  think  they  are 
all  mentioned  by  Mr.  Fagan. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnes.  )  I  will  ask  you  one  question,  Mr.  Emerson.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing of  an  order  having  been  issued  prior  to  the  8th  of  March  when  the  strike  oc- 
curred to  the  freight  conductors  not  to  take  freight  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  any  such  order  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  master  mechanic,  do  you  engage  your  men  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  hire  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  employ  also  the  locomotive  engineers  and  the  firemen? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  employing  these  men  in  your  department  do  you  have  a  written  contract  with 
each  mauj  or  how  do  you  do  it  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not ;  have  no  written  contract  at  all 
with  any  of  them- 

Q.  Do  you  tell  them  what  wages  they  are  to  receive  ? — ^A.  aYes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  tell  them  of  any  burden  or  tax  that  shall  be  put  upon  them  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  They  are  not  informed  that  there  is  to  be  a  tax  for  hospital  purposes  ? — A.  I 
never  have  informed  them.  As  Mr.  Fagan  says,  there  are  notices  stuck  up  around 
the  shops. 

Q.  Of  these  taxes  that  will  be  put  upon  them  ? — A.  I  wouldn't  say  it  says  that  the 
taxes  will  be  assessed,  but  the  notice  is  stuck  up  there. 

Q.  Is  this  tax  mentioned  in  any  of  these  notices  stuck  up? — A.  I  couldn't  say;  I 
never  read  one  of  them,  not  having  been  here  but  a  few  months. 

Q.  Where  were  you  employed  before  you  took  this  position  ? — A.  On  the  Wabash. 

Q.  At  what  point  ? — A.  At  Des  Moines. 

Mr.  DAGAN,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
Question  (by  Mr.  Stewart).  You  reside  here?— Answer.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  Chief  clerk  of  the  machinery  department. 
Q.  You  were  so  employed  at  the  time  the  strike  commenced? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  its  origin T — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  a  proposed  strike  before  it  took  place  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  complaints  from  any  of  the  men  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  by  the  company  ? — A.  Eight  months  at  this 
point. 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  of  any  acts  of  interference  on  fibie  part  of  anybody  with  the 
property  of  the  railroad  company  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  1  wasn't. 

Q.  You  were  in  your  office  t — A.  In  my  office. 

Q.  Did  anybody  interfere  with  you  t — A .  Only  on  the  10th  day  of  March  a  committee 
of  two  waited  on  myself  and  clerk  assisting  me,  and  told  us  to  vacate  the  premises. 

Q.  Who  were  those  men  ? — A.  George  Smart  and  Joseph  Brasbaw. 

Q.  Were  they  employes  of  the  road,  or  had  they  been  ? — A.  They  had  been. 

Q.  Were  they  BJiights  of  Labor? — A,  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so' by  their  being  on  that 
committee. 

Q.  By  what  authority  did  they  presume  to  direct  you  to  quit? — A.  They  represented 
that  they  were  sent  there  by  the  executive  committee  to  notify  us  to  go— to  keep  away 
until  after  the  trouble  was  ovier. 

Q.  Well,  was  that  all  there  was  of  their  requestf-^A.  That  was  all.  They  gave  ug 
notice  to  vacate  then  and  there. 

Q.  Any  words  of  threats  or  intimidation  used  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do? — A.  I  stayed  there  until  5.30,  when  my  day's  work  was  fin- 
ished, and  went  home. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  resume  work  again  ? — A.  I  resumed  work  at  8  o'clock  the  next 
morning ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  result  of  it  was  you  were  not  induced  to  leave  by  this  request ;  yt)n 
have  continued  since  in  the  employment  of  the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  right  along. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  attempt  at  intimidation,  threats,  or  request  to  you  to 
desist  from  the  employment  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  that  came  within  your  personal  knowledge?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  afterwards  requested  at  any  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  end  of  it  so  far  as  you  were  concerned  ? — A.  So  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  your  labors  as  clerk  there  were  somewhat  lessened  by  the  stoppage  of 
business,  wasn't  it  ? — ^A  No,  sir ;  somewhat  increased. 

Q.  Can  you  state  anything  else  in  connection  with  this  strike  that  fell  under  yonr 
observation  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  strikers  about  the  station  there  or  about 
your  office? — A.  They  have  always  been  very  peaceable  around  the  office  and  about 
the  round-house ;  there  is  only  one  occasion. 

Q.  Around  your  office? — A.  At  the  round-house. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  occasion  that  fell  under  your  observation  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  don't  care  to  go  into  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buknbs.)  Did  you  make  out  the  pay-roll  for  the  men  in  that  depart- 
ment ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  made  under  my  supervision. 

Q.  Made  in  your  office  under  your  supervision  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  contract  made  between  the  company  and  certain  parties 
in  March  last  a  year  ago  ? — A.  I  wasn't  working  for  the  company  last  March  a  year 
ago. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  the  contract  made  with  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  read  it 
once,  but  I  have  forgotten  the  main  points  of  it. 

Q.  In  making  out  these  pay-rolls  do  you  remember  whether  they  were  made  out  at 
prices  designated  or  fixed  by  that  contract  ?— A.  I  couldn't  say ;  I  don't  know  what 
the  contract  stipulated. 

Q.  What  deduction  did  you  make  on  each  monthly  pay-roll  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  hospital? — A.  Twenty-tive  and  50  cents.  Twenty-five  cents  on  all  sums  over  $5, 
and  50  cents  on  all  sums  over  $100. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  take  it  off  monthly  ?— A.  Took  it  off  monthly. 

Q.  From  the  monthly  salary?— A.  Monthly  salary ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  any  objection  to  the  tax  ? — A.  Quite  to  the  reverse. 

Q.  Yonhavenever  heard  anything  against  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  of  the  men  complained  of  it  C— A.  Never. 

•Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  amount  of  the  fund  that  has  accumulated  by 
virtue  of  this  hospital  assessment? — ^A.  I  never  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  mat- 
ter. It  has  averaged  in  our  department  only  about  |75  to  |80 ;  that  would  be  about 
the  average  per  month. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  probable  amount — yon  know  something  of  the  force  em- 
ployed— what  would  be  the  probable  amount  thus  obtained  from  the  employes  of  this 
railroad  for  the  support  of  this  particular  hospital? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Have  you  a  general  idea  as  to  the  number  of  the  employes  of  the  company  here  ? 
— A.  On  this  division? 
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Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Only  through  our  own  department. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  general  idea  outside  of  your  own  department  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  stated  by  any  of  the  officers  of  the  company  as  to  how 
many  employes  there  were  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  asked  a  question. 

Q.  Whore  is  1  his  hospital? — A.  They  have  two  hospitals  on  this  division.  There 
is  one  at  Sedalia  and  one  at  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  You  have  none  then  on  the  Central  Branch  division  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  none  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  nearest  one  is  Sedalia  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  have  been  sent  down  from  the  Central  Branch  di- 
vision tb  Sedalia  to  inhabit  that  hospital  ? — A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  being  sent  down  T— A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  can't  give 
the  names. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  know  of  having  been  sent  down  there — not  what  you  have 
heard,  but  what  you  know,  if  you  know  of  any  f — A.  I  understand ' 

Q.  Just  what  yon  know  <M  going  down  there. — A.  I  think  we  have  sent  there 
about  three  in  the  last  eight  months  from  our  department. 

Q.  Does  a  part  of  this  money  raised  here  go  to  support  the  Saint  Louis  hospital 
too  ?— A.  Goes  into  the  general  fund. 

Q.  Goes  into  the  general  fund  for  the  support  of  both  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnbs.)  Have  you  ever  known  anyone  being  too  sick  to  be  transported 
that  far  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  since  I  have  been  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  proportion  of  married  and  unmarried  men  in  your  employ- 
ment— the  probable  proportion? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  paid  no  attention  to  that  point 
ofii. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  of  any  of  your  employes  who  have  homes  here  in  Atchison 
or  elsewhere  on  the  line  of  the  road  going  there  t — A.  Of  their  own  t 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  of  their  own. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  having  leased  homes  or  rented  homes  f — A.  I  suppose  a  ma- 
jority of  the  married  men  have  rented  homes. 

Q.  This  tax  is  placed  alike  upon  the  married  and  unmarried  ? — A.  Alike ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  the  same  man  ia  working  in  two  departments  during  the  month,  that 
is  to  say,  a  part  of  the  month  in  one  division  and  the  remainder  on  another  division, 
so  that  he  would  have  his  name  upon  two  pay-rolls,  would  this  tax  follow  in  both  ? — 
A.  Not  in  our  department.  He  may  be  a  carpenter  a  part  of  the  month,  I  under- 
stand you  to  say,  and  then  be  a  machinist's  help,  or  something  of  that  kind  for  the 
remainder  of  the  month,  and  may  have  his  name  appear  twice  on  the  roll,  but  the 
deduction  would  be  made  only  once. 

Q.  If  he  worked  fifteen  days  in  your  department  in  the  month  of  March,  for  in- 
stance, or  any  other  month,  you  would  have  his  name  upon  your  pay-roll  for  fifteen 
days'  work  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  he  put  in  the  balance  of  the  month  on  the  Sedalia  division,  or  the  divi- 
sion between  here  and  Sedalia,  if  that  is  a  division,  -wouldn't  some  one  under  whom 
he  worked  make  a  pay-roll  that  would  contain  his  name  and  the  value  of  his  services 
for  the  remainder  of  that  month  in  this  other  division  and  the  hospital  tax  be  de- 
ducted there  also? — ^A.  Not  exactly,  because  the  master  mechanic  on  the  division 
that  he  might  be  working  with,  on  the  Sedalia  division  you  speak  of,  would  be 
notified  that  the  hospital  deduction  was  made  at  this  end. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  giving  any  such  notice  to  the  Sedalia  division  or  any  other 
division  on  this  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  about  six  weeks  ago  I  notified  the  master  me- 
chanic at  Cypress  there  was  so  much  money  due  an  engineer  running  this  division, 
no  hospital  deduction  to  be  made. 

Q.  You  are  then  of  the  opinion  that  this  hospital  tax  is  not  deducted  twice  under 
such  circumstances? — A.  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  not. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  or  have  information? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cuktin.  )  Who  has  the  management  and  the  possession  of  that  hospital 
fund  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  is  managed  exclusively  by  the  company  or  whether 
those  contributing  have  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  is  managed  by  the 
company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bdknes.)  Have  any  of  your  men  been  sick  at  home  here  in  Atchison  or 
elsewhere  on  your  line  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  married  men  especially.  ' 

Q.  When  they  are  sick  their  time  is  not  running  on,  I  suppose? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  paid  for  just  the  time  they  work? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  part  of  this  fund  being  devoted  to  their  relief,  to  the 
payment  of  their  doctor's  bill,  to  the  purchase  of  medicines  for  them  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  no 
appropriations  have  been  made  for  any  relief  fund ;  at  the  same  time  they  would  have 
the  privilege  of  applying  to  the  hospital  for  their  prescriptions  to  be  filled  direct  from 
there. 
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Q.  I  will  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  surgetns  here.  What  office  do  they  perform  ? — 
A.  What  is  it  T 

Q.  The  surgeons  of  the  company;  1  understand  surgeons  are  in  the  employ  of  the 
company.  What  office  do  they  fill  with  reference  to  the  men  in  the  employment  of 
the  company  ? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  hospital  system  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  the  surgeons  in  the  employment  of  the  company  are 
under  orders  to  wait  upon  employes  when  sick  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  1  do  not. 

Mr.  KELSO,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Curtin).  You  are  mayor  of  the  city  ? — Answer.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  here? — A.  A  little  over  sixteen  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  mayor  ? — A.  One  year. 

Q.  You  were  therefore  mayor  at  the  time  of  this  disturbance  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  have  the  first  notice  that  there  would  be  a  disturbance  of  the 
peace  here — how  long  before  the  8th  of  March  ? — A.  I  hadn't  noticed  any  particular 
disturbance  at  all  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  Were  you  called  upon  to  do  any  official  act  to  suppress  the  disturbance? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  measures  did  you  take  to  do  it? — A.  I  took  all  precautionary  measures  to 
protect  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  city. 

Q.  Were  you  personally  aware  of  the  injury  done  to  property  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
wasn't. 

Q.  You  knew  of  the  interruption  to  trade  and  commerce  of  the  city,  I  suppose  ? — 
A.  To  a  certain  extent  j  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  in  addition  to  your  ofScial  position  ? — A.  Furniture  and 
carpets. 

Q.  Will  you  inform  this  committee  what  efifect  this  interruption  had  on  your  bus- 
iness?— A.  Well,  it  prevented  our  shipping  during  a  part  of  the  month  of  March,  and 
our  trade,  corresponding  with  the  same  month  the  year  previous,  fell  off  about  40 
per  cent. 

Q.  About  40  per  cent  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  your  impression  as  to  the  derangement  of  business  and  the 
probable  loss  of  trade  to  the  business  men  of  this  town  because  of  that  interruption  ? 
— A.  Nothing,  only  what  other  business  men  have  told  me.  The  general  complaint 
was  that  the  business  was  stagnated ;  there  was  nothing  doing,  and  the  general  dura- 
tion of  business  was  the  gerferal  complaint. 

Q.  Is  it  yonr  impression  that  your  immediate  business—  the  loss  you  sustained  in 
your  business  would  be  a  fair  average,  or  is  it  higher  than  other  branches  of  business, 
or  lower? — A.  It  possibly  might  be  higher,  owing  to  the  class  of  goods  that  we  deal  in. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  all  branches  of  business  and  all  the  trade  of  this  city, 
the  productive  industries  as  well  as  receipts  of  produce  and  the  departure  of  produce, 
was  affected  by  what  occurred  in  March  and  April  ? — A.  It  is  my  judgment ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  your  own  idea  from  what  you  gathered  from  other  business 
men  and  what  was  said  to  you — can  yon  give  us  an  idea  as  to  what  the  depre- 
ciation would  be  in  business — the  ialling  off?— A.  Well,  men  differ  a  great  deal  in 
regard  to  that  as  to  the  percentage  of  the  reduction ;  I  don't  know  that  I  could  give 
the  approximate  average.  Probably  40  per  cent,  would  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  loss 
of  business  during  that  three  or  four  weeks. 

Q.  Fixing  upon  the  months  of  December  and  January,  was  there  a  promise  here  in 
the  winter  of  a  prosperous  year's  business? — A.  Yes,  sir;  during  the  months  of  Jan- 
nary  and  February  we  looked  forward  for  an  increase  of  business  during  the  early 
spring.    I  think  that  was  the  general  feeling  of  all  the  merchants. 

Q.  Well,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  trains  run  now,  is  it  your  opinion  that 
the  stagnation  in  business  is  still  felt  in  the  business  prosperity  of  the  city  ? — A.  To 
a  small  degree,  I  should  thinis  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  find  any  want  of  confidence  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  that  is  the  trouble 
now,  want  of  confidence. 

Q.  You  didn't  witness  any  of  the  scenes  that  have  been  described  to-day,  did 
you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Kelso,  I  would  like  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  this  stoppage  of  commerce 
upon  the  city  upon  other  lines  of  railway,  and  how  many  trains  have  you  here  each 
day  from  all  sources? — A.  Freight  and  passenger  trains? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  freight  and  passenger  trains? — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  that,  you  know. 

Q.  How  many  roads  have  you? — A.  About  eight,  I  guess,  distinct  roads. 

Q.  Well,  now,  can  you  form  any  idea  of  the  number  of  trains  arriving  and  depart- 
ing here  over  these  roads? — A.  1  could  not;  it  is  something  I  never  investigated, 
never  made  inquiries  about. 

■Q.  As  the  chief  officer  of  the  city  you  probably  had  interviews  with  these  gentle- 
men engaged  in  striking ;  you  may  know  something  of  their  grievances,  of  the  mo- 
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tives  governing  or  actuating  them.  If  yon  do,  we  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  state 
what  interviews  you  had  with  the  men  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
way.— A.  I  had  no  interviews  with  them  except  as  Individuals  any  more  than  I  would 
any  neighbor  or  person  that  I  was  acquainted  with. 

Q.  Well,  didn't  any  of  them  state  to  you  their  grievances?  Didn't  they  tell  you  what 
was  their  object  or  motive  in  striking? — A.  Well,  there  was  a  number  of  them  that 
told  me  their  object  was  to  maintain  a  schedule  of  prices  for  the  men  that  were  em- 
ployed in  The  shops  and  on  the  road.  A  number  of  them  spoke  to  me  and  said  that 
they  ihonght  they  hadn't  been  treated  in  accordance  with  a  prior  contract  the  road 
had  made  with  them  a  year  previous. 

Q.  They  claimed  that  the  contract  of  March  a  year  ago  had  been  violated  f — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  in  what  particular  they  didn't  mention;  they  said  there  was  a  number  of  in- 
stances which  hadn't  been  enumerated. 

Q.  Well,  had  they  any  other  grievances  to  which  they  alluded? — ^A.  Not  as  given 
to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  convessation  with  the  representatives  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany with  regard  to  this  matter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  with  whom,  and  what  position  the  parties  held  with  whom  you 
talked  and  what  was  said. — A.  The  interviews  were  with  Mr.  Fagan,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Central  Branch.  He  sent  me  word  that  he  would  like  to  see  me  at  his 
office.  I  went  there  upon  his  call,  in  an  official  capacity,  and  siguitied  my  willingness 
to  render  any  assistance  to  the  railroad  company  that  he  might  want  under  my  power 
or  under  the  ordinances  or  laws.  He  frequently  asked  me  to  deputize  special  police, 
which  I  did. 

Q.  You  complied  with  the  request  made  upon  yon  by  Mr.  Fagan  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  concerning  grievances  of  the  men;  that  is,  the 
claims  they  made  of  mistreatment,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  strike  ? — A.  I  think  we  did, 

Q.  What  was  that? — A.  It  was  in  regard  to  the  wages  that  the  men  were  receiv- 
ing. Myself,  with  a  committee  of  two  or  three  others,  I  believe,  waited  upon  Mr. 
Fagan  to  investigate  that  part  of  the  grievances.  Mr.  Fagan  took  great  pains  to 
furnish  us  all  the  papers,  documents,  pay-rolls,  &c.,  that  he  had  in  Els  possession, 
and  I  believe  the  committee  made  a  thorough  investigation  as  to  that  part  of  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  investigation?  What  did  Mr.  Fagan  tell  you? — ^A. 
I  don't  know  but  what  the  report  of  that  committee  would  be  better  evidence  as  to 
the  result  of  that  investigation  than  what  I  could  give  now  without  I  had  the  papers 
with  me. 

Q.  Well,  was  the  result  satisfactory  to  you ;  that  is  to  say,  were  yoa  convinced  that 
Mr.  Fagan  was  presenting  to  you  a  proper  defense  to  the  complaint  ?— A.  I  think  that 
was  our  impression  at  that  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  that  report? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  The  report  went 
to  the  meeting  of  citizens  here.     I  don't  know  what  became  of  that  report. 

Q.  Did  you  have  it  published? — A.  I  think  probably  it  was. 

Q.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  supply  us  with  acopy  of  it. — ^A.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  do  it  if  I  could  find  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  could  find  it  on  the  files  of  the  newspapers? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

J.  C.  FULTON,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Stewaet: 

Question.  Do  you  reside  in  Atchison? — Answer.  No,  sir;  Greenleaf,  Washington 
County. 

Q.  State  your  occupation. — ^A.  I  am  a  machinist  by  trade. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  employment  of  the  railroad  company? — A.  I  am  not  now;  np,  sir. 

Q.  Were  ^ou  one  of  the  men  that  went  out? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  out?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  out  now.  I  was  foreman  of  the  locomotive  and 
car  department  at  Greenleaf  at  the  time  of  the  strike. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  occasion  or  cause  of  the  strike,  if  anything? — A.  I  never 
heard  the  men  say  anything  about  what  was  the  cause  of  it  until  after  they  went  out. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  then;  what  reason  did  they  give? — A.  In  fact  I  never  heard 
them  say  what  the  cause  was;  they  gave  me  no  notice  of  going  out  until  they  went  out 
about  12  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  them  say  what  they  were  ordered  out  for?  Did  yon  ever  hear 
them  say  they  were  ordered  out? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  A  couple  of  them  stopped  about  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  they  said  that  they  were  going  to  quit;  they  were  Interested;  there 
was  a  strike  in  Atchison;  that  the  men  had  to  go  out  in  Atchison;  and  they  gave  me 
further  information  In  regard  to  the  matter  when  they  heard  from  the  committee  in 
Atchison,  and  at  noon  the  men  struck;  they  said  they  had  orders  from  Atchison  to  stop 
freight  trains. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  what  the  reason  was  of  the  men? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  di(i  they  say  ? — ^A.  Well,  one  of  them  told  me  it  was  on  account  of  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Hall  being  discharged  in  Texas.  The  next  day  two  of  them  asked  me  if  I 
could  tell  them  what  they  were  out  for,  that  they  didn't  know. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  give  any  information  on  that  subject? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
know  myself. 

Q.  Had  any  complaints  been  made  to  you  by  any  of  the  men  about  treatment  or 
wages? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all;  neither  in  regard  to  their  treatment,  usage,  or  wages. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  the  employment  of  the  company  ? — A.  About  the  17th  or  18th 
of  March. 

Q.  Yon  were  not  discharged,  were  you? — ^A'.  I  was  relieved  from  their — yes,  dis- 
charged. 

Q.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  the  strike  ?— 'A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't  know  the  C8,use 
of  my  discharge. 

Q.  You  never  made  inquiry? — A.  I  made  some  inquiry;  I  expected  to  have  some  in- 
vestigation in  regard  to  the  matter;  at  least  I  have  had  the  promise  of  it. 

Q.  Well ;  had  you  yourself  any  grievance  against  the  company  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  consequence  of  the  strike  there  in  your  department  after  the 
men  went  out  ? — A.  Well,  they  stopped  all  freight  trains  and  appointed  two  wipers  and 
a  hostler  to  take  care  of  the  passenger  engines. 

Q.  Did  they  make  that  appointment  without  consulting  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  they  appoint,  somebody  from  thestrikers? — A.  Yes,  sir;  three  men  that 
were  working  for  the  company;  that  is,  they  were  old  hostlers  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  Ihey  men  that  had  gone  out? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  gone  out. 

Q.  Would  the  strikers  appoint  them  and  put  them  back  on  their  own  account  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  they  were  subject  to  the  strikers'  orders  and  not  mine. 

Q.  Were  they  on  the  strikers'  pay-roll? — A.  I  don't  know  whose  pay-roll  they  were 
on. 

Q.  Not  on  the  pay-roll  of  the  company? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  they  were  working  without  any  compensation  at  the  request  of 
the  committee? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  so;  althongh  I  kept  the  run  of  their  time  sepa- 
rate from  all  other  time;  I  kept  it  in  case  it  should  be  called  for  hereafter. 

Q.  Well,  they  put  those  men  in  there,  a  couple  of  wipers  and  a  hostler  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  remain  there? — A.  They  did,  for,  let  us  see — well,  yes,  they  were  there 
up  to  the  time  I  was  relieved. 

Q.  They  didn't  strike  after  that? — A.  No;  they  remained  there  subject  to  the  com- 
mittee of  strikers'  orders. 

Q.  Yes,  sir? — A.  The  committee  of  strikers'  orders. 

Q.  Now,  what  took  place  there  during  that  interval  yon  metioned  before  you  left — 
what  did  those  strikers  do  in  the  way  of  obstructions,  interference  with  the  property  of 
the  company,  and  so  on? — A.  They  killed  the  engines;  as  soon  as  we  fired  them  up  in 
one  or  two  instances;  in  one  instance  in  particular  where  I  got  an  engine  out  over  the 
turn-table  they  went  on  the  engine  and  delivered  notices  to  the  engineer;  I  didn't  see 
the  notices,  but  they  handed  them  in  an  envelope  or  paper,  and  the  engineers  read  them 
and  stepped  down  and  off.     I  think  it  was  a  copy  of  the  same  thing  Mr.  Fagan  read  here. 

Q.  Did  they  permit  any  trains  to  move  out  of  that  station — any  ireight  trains? — ^A. 
Well,  yes,  sir;  if  I  remember  right  there  was  an  emigrant  taken  out. 

Q.  An  emigrant  train? — A.  It  was  a  car  or  two  loaded  with  parties  moving  West. 

Q.  Any  other  trains  did  they  permit  to  move? — A.  Passenger  trains. 

Q.  I  mean  any  frei^t  trains;  in  fact  did  they  allow  any  freight  to  be  moved? — A.  No, 
I  don't  recollect  of  any  freight  being  moved  up  to  the  time  when  I  was  relieved. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Fagan  testify? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  a  correct  statement,  so  far  as  you  know,  of  the  killing  of  engines  and 
obstructions  there  at  your  place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  I  won't  ask  you  to  repeat  any  of  that.  Did  yon  have  any  conversations  with 
any  of  these  men  or  any  of  the  representatives  of  them  during  this  period  when  this  war 
was  going  on? — A.  Yes,  sir;  had  several  conversations  with  them  on  and  off. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  anything  they  said  about  their  purposes  or  plans? — A.  Well,  no  fur- 
ther than  that  they  haid  had  orders  from  the  committee  at  Atchison  to  stop  all  freight 
trains,  and  they  proposed  to  do  so;  repeatedly  told  me  that. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  see  any  men  there  under  disguise,  with  masks  on? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
didu't  see  them.     That  was  at  night-time;  I  wasn't  around  at  that  time. 

Q.  They  didn't  attempt  to  interfere  with  yon  personally,  did  they? — A.  No,  sir;  they 
didn't  lay  hajids  on  me. 

Q.  I  mean,  did  they  make  any  command  or  request  of  you? — A.  Well,  I  got  several 
letters  threatening — giving  me  orders  to  leave  in  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours;  one 
letter  threatened  if  I  didn't  leave  in  twenty-four  hours  they  would  hang  me. 
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Q.  Have  you  got  those  letters  ?-^A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  bring  them  with  me;  in  fact  I 
destroyed  them. 

Q.  Were  they  signed  by  anybody  ?— A.  No,  sir;  only  K.  of  L.  was  signed  to  one  letter. 

Q.  When  were  those  letters  mailed  ?— A.  They  were  dropped  in  a  box  or  desk  that  wae 
in  the  round-house  for  the  purpose  of  the  engineers  dropping  in  their  time-slips. 

Q.  You  say  your  life  was  threatened  if  you  didn't  leave  within  a  certain  time? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  in  that  manner. 

Q.  Were  you  alarmed  ?— A.  Sir? 

Q.  Were  you  frightened  ? — ^A.  Only  in  these  letters. 

Q.  I  say,  did  it  frighten  you?— A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  think  they  would  carry  out  any 
schemes  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  didn't  leave  in  consequence  of -any  threats  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  threats  communicated  to  other  people  in  your  employment? 
I  mean  have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  any  threats?— A.  Nothing;  only  what  they 
have  told  me.  ^ 

Q.  You  did  hear  of  threats?!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  made  to  men  that  were  in  the  company's  employ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  the  injury  to  engines  there— actual  injury  to  engines?— A. 
Well,  there  was  no  injury  done  to  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  engines  further  than 
knocking  the  fire  out  and  blowing  the  water  out,  with  the  exception  of  one  switch-en- 
gine at  night,  and  the  extent  of  the  damage  did  not  amount  to  much;  that  was  the  only 
time  I  knew  of  any  damage  being  done  to  the  engines,  disabling  them. 

Q.  Any  switches  turned,  any  trains  derailed,  at  your  station  ? — A.  I  think  there  was — 
not  to  my  knowledge;  I  do  not  know  only  what  I  heard  the  next  day  or  two  about  the 
matter;  none  that  I  know  of — that  I  saw  myself. 

Q.  (Mr.  BUENES.)  Mr.  Fulton,  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  had  any  warning  or  ad- 
monition of  your  discharge  or  release  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  knew  nothing  about  the  man  com- 
ing to  relieve  me  until  he  landed  on  the  platform  with  a  letter. 

Q.  Were  you  informed  of  the  nature  of  any  charge  that  might  have  been  made  against 
you  prior  to  your  discharge? — A.  Not  by  any  of  the  officials. 

Q.  When  did  you  ask- for  a  hearing,  for  a  consideration  of  the  charges  against  you? — 
A.  I  think  it  was  on  Monday,  the  23d  of  March;  I  believe  the  following  Monday. 

Q.  Were  you  then  promised  you  should  have  such  a  hearing  ? — A.  (Veil,  yes.  Mr. 
Emerson  said  he  would  look  into  the  matter.  There  seemed  to  be  a  misunderstanding 
in  regard  to  my  case;  he  would  look  into  the  matter. 

■Q.  Did  he  inform  you  of  the  charges  against  you,  if  any  ? — A.  He  seemed  to  have  a 
misconstruction  of  the  whole  matter.  It  seems  there  was  a  misunderstanding  between 
him  and  Mr.  Fagan  in  regard  to  the  question  some  way.  I  couldn't  exactly  get  at  it  at 
that  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  it ? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  What  was  the  cause — what  was  the  nature  of  the  misunderstanding? — A.  Mr. 
Fagan  had  informed  me  that  some  one,  he  said,  came  into  his  office  and  told  him  I  wished 
to  be  relieved.  That  was  the  first  explanation  Mr.  Fagan  gave  to  me  when  I  went  to 
see  hira  on  the  23d. 

Q.  Then  the  master  mechanic  acted  upon  the  supposition  that  he  was  doing  the  will 
of  Mr.  Fagan  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  master  mechanic  supposed  I  had  written  to  Mr.  Fagan 
to  be  relieved,  he  said.  He  was  a  stranger  to  me  at  the  time.  He  supposed  I  had 
written  to  Mr.. Fagan  to  be  relieved,  and  through  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Fagan  he  sent  a 
man  to  relieve  me,  supposing,  of  course,  he  was  carrying  out  my  idea  in  that  matter. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it;  you  are  not  restored  to  your  place. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  you  are  not  restored  ?— A.  Well,  they  ofiered  me  a  position  in 
the  shop  up  here  if  I  would  go  to  work  there  during  the  strike.  Of  course  I  wouldn't 
do  that.     That  is  the  only  place  that  has  been  offered  me. 

Q.  It  would  seem  that  there  was  no  cause  of  complaint  against  you,  and  you  were 
discharged  under  a  misapprehension;  that  you  ought  to  have  been  promptly  restored 
upon  the  gentleman's  being  apprised  of  tha,t  fact. — A.  Well,  there  were  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  it— that  is,  in  this  way,  as  I  understand  it:  Mr.  Emerson  having 
acted  on  the  orders  of  Mr.  Fagan,  he  sent  to  the  Wabash  road  and  got  a  man  to  leave  a 
good  position  there  and  put  him  in  my  place.  Then  he  couldn't  restore  me  to  my  place 
and  throw  this  other  man  but  again,  as  I  understand  the  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CUETIN.)  Who  was  it  told  that  lie? — A.  I  never  got  that  down  just  ex- 
actly pat  yet.     Mr.  Fagan  can  tell  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BURSTES. )  Doyou  know  of  any  other  occasion  where  men  were  discharaed 
without  notice;  without  being  told  why  they  were  discharged  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  dis- 
charged any  man  but  what  I  told  him  what  the  cause  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  discharges  on  this  road  in  the  same  manner  in  which 
you  were  discharged? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know;  I  never  knew  of  any  such  case. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewaet).  Don't  they  usually  discharge  a  man  when  he  requests  to  be 
discharged? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  so. 
Q.  Do  y»'\  know  of  any  case  where  they  don't  do  it  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Mr.  VANDERGBIFT,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Question.  (By  Mr.  Stewakt.)  Do  you  live  here? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  employment? — A.  I  am  employed  by  the  Atchison  Champion,  local 
editor  and  reporter. 

Q.  On  a  newspaper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  don't  know  what  your  connection  has  been,  or  what  you  know  about  this  matter. 
If  you  will  state  what  knowledge  you  have  of  it,  orof  the  origin  of  this  trouble,  I  would 
be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. — A.  I  don't  know  anything  of  the  origin,  sir,  except  from 


Q.  Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  hearsay? — A.  By  interviews  with  the  strikers. 

Q.  That  is  not  hearsay,  because  they  are  parties  to  this  investigation. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  at  what  time  did  you  interview  them  ? — A.  My  first  interview  with  the 
strUiers  was  on  the  evening  of  March  6,  before  the  strike  had  reached  Atchison,  after  it 
had  struck  other  points  on  the  railroad.  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
in  their  hall  before  the  gavel  fell  at  the  lodge  gathering,  a  little  informal  gathering  in 
the  hall  room.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Dawson,  Chambers,  and  the  others  I 
can't  name  now,  about  the  strike,  and  they  didn't  know  whether  they  would  strike  here 
or  not.     They  were  apprehensive  and  afraid  they  would  have  to. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there,  had  they  received  the  order  at  that  time  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  not  yet. 

Q.  Only  had  heard  there  was  a  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  knew  there  was  a  strike; 
they  had  struck  at  Hiawatha,  above  here,  which  is  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad.  A 
few  men  had  gone  out;  they  all  regretted,  Mr.  Cooper  and  Dawson,  they  all  regretted 
the  possibility  of  a  strike,  didn't  want  to  strike;  they  said  they  had  no  grievances  here 
and  spoke  very  kindly  of  Mr.  Fagan,  the  superintendent  of  the  Central  Branch  Di- 
vision. On  the  following  Monday  the  strike  came;  they  struck  hereabout — they  had 
been  at  work  about  half  an  hoar,  I  believe.  My  information  from  one  of  the  strikers  is 
to  the  effect  that  a  man  named  Fish  fomented  the  strike  here,  a  Kansas  City  striker. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CUETIN.)  What  is  the  name  ? — A.  Fish.  He  was  there  and  organized  the 
strike,  1  believe,  and  he  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewabt.)  A  Kansas  City  man? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  know  his  first 
name;  I  never  saw  him.  They  said  he  stood  at  the  shops  one  afternoon  and  talked  with 
the  men,  urging  them  to  strike.  They  went  to  work,  and  there  was  great  excitement 
among  the  younger  class  of  men,  and  somebody  ran  to  the  whistle  and  pulled  it,  sounded 
it,  and  they  all  quit  their  work  under  pressure  of  excitement,  and  organized  peaceably 
and  took  possession  of  the  railroad  and  organized  a  patrol  to  protect  the  property ;  and 
they  then  came  down  town ;  the  leaders  struck  and  held  a  meeting  and  after  a  long  time, 
I  understand  several  hours,  they  formulated  a  schedule  of  grievances.  None  of  them 
referred  to  Atchison,  except  the  one  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  railroad  had  been  discrim- 
inating against  Atchison  grain  dealers  and  shippers.  Afterward,  I  think  it  was  on  Tues- 
day, I  met  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Dawson  and  other  strikers  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
road down  at  the  Union  depot,  that  is  after  they  had  struck;  they  volunteered  the 
information  that  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  striking  here  was  the  fact  that  their  repre- 
sentative, who  lived  at  Greenleaf — they  had  a  meeting  of  District  Assembly,  and  he  had 
failed  to  attend  the  meeting  at  the  last  moment  and  didn't  carry  the  dues  from  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  therefore  this  lodge  here  was  suspended  and  not  under  the  control  of 
District  Assembly  101.  But  that  money  was  sent  and  they  telegraphed  word  or  sent 
word  here  somehow  and  the  strike  was  precipitated. 

Q.  You  say  this  interview  occurred  on  Tuesday? — A.  I  have  a  data  to  show  when  it 
occurred. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  it  was  Tuesday. — A.  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  after  the  strike. 

Q.  After  the  men  went  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  by  way  of  explanation? — A.  Why  the  delay  was  caused  here. 

Q.  That  is  to  say  that  they  didn't  strike  before  Monday  ? — A.  That  is  why  they  told  me. . 

Q.  You  may  go  on  and  state  what  information  came  to  you  on  this  subject. — A. 
There  were  several  meetings  held  here  by  citizens  looking  to  a  settlement  of  the  strike 
on  the  arbitration  plan.  There  is  a  law  in  this  State  which  gives  the  right  of  the  com- 
pany or  the  strikers  to  call  upon  the  district  judge  for  an  arbitration  board  to  settle  aU 
grievances.  The  citizens  were  hopeful  of  settling  that  way.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
strikers  A  man  Walkum,  who  is  now  gone  altogether,  tired  of  the  strike  and  quitting 
the  country,  and  who  was  one  of  the  chief  organizers  of  the  strike,  paralyzed  the  meet- 
ing of  citizens  by  threatening  the  citizens  and  causing  a  great  scare. 

Q.  State  what  the  threat  was. — A.  The  threat  was  simply  a  boycott.     That  was  the 
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idea,  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  citizens  commercially  if  they  would 
take  sides  against  the  strikers;  that  was  on  Monday  I  think.  On  the  following  Tues- 
day, the  second  week  of  the  strike,  there  was  a  meeting  held  in  another  hall,  and  ad- 
journed, the  meeting  of  which  I  was  secretary. 

Q.  That  was  a  meeting  of  the  citizens?— A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Cooper  was  present  and  a 
large  number  of  strikers  at  first  until  Mr.  Cooper  ordered  them  all  out  and  left  the  meet- 
ing to  the  citizens.  Mr.  Cooper  got  up  and  volunteered  a  speech  that  the  strike  is  be- 
yond the  Hall  trouble.  He  said  a  month  or  six  weeks  ago  Liberty  Assembly  of  this  city 
received  a  communication  from  Texas  Assembly  making  two  propositions:  One  was  that 
a  demand  be  made  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  for  recognition  as  Knights  of  Labor, 
and  the  other  that  unskilled  labor  be  paid  $1.50  a  day.  He  says  that  to  the  first  prop- 
osition there  was  not  a  dissenting  vote;  to  the  second  proposition  but  one  or  two.  He 
says  the  Knights  of  Labor  are  willing  to  yield  every  point — they  will  yield  the  Hall 
matter,  but  will  not  yield  the  demand  for  recognition  as  Knights  of  Labor,  just  as  the 
Locomotive  Brotherhood  and  the  Firemen's  Brotherhood  and  their  aims  are  now  for  rec- 
ognition by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  I  don't  know  what  is  meant  by  recognition.  Perhaps  you  can  explain  that? — A. 
As  I  understand,  it  was  that  they  should  be  treated  with  just  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Engi- 
neers are.    • 

Q.  That  is  all  ? — A.  And  settle  their  grievances.  I  know  nothing  of  the  violences 
hero  or  the  acts 

Q.  Very  well;  go  on. — A.  About  these  acts  of  violence  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 

Q.  Wait  one  moment  before  you  leave  that  point.     Yon  say  Mr.  Cooper  stated  in  the 

speech  which  took  place  two  weeks  after  the  strike A.  The  second  week  after  the 

strike. 

Q.  That  the  strike  dated  back?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  matter  dated  back,  I  think 
he  said. 
,   Q.  Yes,  sir  ? — A.  It  dated  beyond  the  Hall  trouble. 

Q.  Now,  then,  was  that  the  first  you  heard  of  anything  of  that  sort  from  any  of  them  ? — ' 
A.  That  was  the  first  I  have  heard  and  the  last  I  have  heard. 

Q.  Did  he  state  in  that  connection  whether  or  not  any  effort  had  been  made  by  the 
authorities  with  the  railroad  company  to  secure  such  recognition  ? — A.  That  matter  was 
then  pending,  I  think.     They  were  endeavoring 

Q.  Did  he  say  they  had  done  it  before  the  strike  ? — A.  They  hadn't  done  it  then. 

Q.  Well,  now,  go  on  so  far  as  you  know  anything  of  any  consequence;  newspaper 
men  nowadays  know  pretty  much  everything. — A.  Well,  I  only  know  from  hearsay;  I 
obtained  it  from  information;  I  wasn't  certain. 

.  Q.  You  were  not  an  observer  of  anything? — A.  No,  sir.  The  Knights  of  Labor  as- 
sembled and  adopted  resolutions — adopted  resolutions  condemning  the  acts  of  violence. 

Q.  At  what  time? — A.  Immediately  after  the  occurrences;  after  the  visit8,tlon  at  the 
shops  when  the  shops  and  engines  were  disabled. 

Q.  Did  acts  of  violence  continue  after  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  occasionally  so. 

Q.  And  obstructions  to  removing  of  traflS^c  continued  after  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  the  same  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CuEtllf . )  I  would  like  to  ask  you  one  question  for  information.  You 
say  they  wanted  to  be  treated  with  as  the  Brotherhood  of  Engineers? — A.  Yes,  sir.   , 

Q.  Very  well.  Did  you  understand  it  to  mean  that  they  should  treat  with  the  Knights 
of  Labor  in  the  employment  of  the  company  or  with  people  outside? — A.  With  the  organi- 
zation. 

Q.  With  the  organization  ? — A.  With  the  organization. 

Q.  No  matter  whether  they  were  employed  by  the  railroad  company  or  not? — ^A.  That 
was  my  understanding  of  Powderly  and  those  people. 

Q.  No,  Powderly  wouldn't  do  that. — A.  Well,  with  whoever  they  are.  I  understand 
it  when  there  is  a  trouble  arises  between  the  railroad  company  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers,  the  chief  officers  of  the  brotherhood  go  to  the  chief  officers  of  the 
railroad  and  they  settle  the  matter,  and  that  is  what  the  knights  wanted.  The  railroad 
company — I  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Fagan  about  that,  and  he  says  the  railroad  company 
were  perfectly  willing  to  treat  with  the  shopmen  as  shopmen — railway  shopmen  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  but  they  didn't  want  to  have  men  who  were  butchers,  newspaper 
men,  cigar-makers  and  dry-goods  men,  and  all  that  class  of  men,  coming  in  and  interfer- 
ing with  their  business. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewakt.)  The  difference  being  the  Knights  of  Labor  embraced  a  great 
many  men  not  railroading? — A.  That  is  the  idea. 

Q.  Whereas  the  Locomotive  Engineers'  Brotherhood  includes  nothing  but  railroad 
men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  idea.  A  committee  of  citizens  was  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate this  strike,  and  to  seek  a  remedy  and  settle  it  here;  but  they  ascertained  that  it 
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iconldiiiDtiliesetftledifaere;  thatrthe  arbitnition  laws  of  the  States-inwald  not  beniVToked, 
and  therefore  they  adjourned  without  doing  anything. 

Q.  Wasthat  because  the  i^en  here  would  not  aet  independently  of  the  aasociation 
'CilBewhere ?-'A.  Yes,. sir. 

'  Q.  .In  other  words  dihey  were  bound  by  4;heiIawsiof  their  aseoeiationto-obey'SomieitlKiBg 
onteide  of  themselves? — A.  Yesj  sir.  Ihadinformation,  I  was  informed  by  strikers,  that 
the  strike  was  opposed  Terybitterliy  byHDr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  SChamberstand-other  gedtle- 
men,  and  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Walkum.  Mr.  Cooper  has  stood  faithfully  by  his  or- 
ganization and  Mr.  Walkum  has  run. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cuktin.)  I  suppose  he  is  going  yet  ? — ^A.  I  believe  he  got  a  pass  and  got 
a  job  and  got  out. 

'Q.  (By  Mr.  Btjenes.)  We  desire  to  understand  something  as  to  the  extent  of  the  in- 
terrnptian  to  commerce.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  well  to  know  somi^fihing  of 'the  trains  here 
amving-'and  departing  from  Atchison  in  connection  with  the  Misscom  Pacific  system; 
or,  taking  them  altogether,  how  many  trains  in  the  day,  and  what  the -volume  of  your 
commerce  is,  and  the  extent  of  your  business  here  ? — A.  Well,  as  to  the  trains,  the  ttme- 
table  shows  there  were  seventy  passenger  trains  arriving  and  departing  here  every  day. 

Q.  Sevenly? — A.  Yes,  sir;  «knd  abont  one  hundred  freight  trains.  On  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  I  suppose,  are  thirty-four.  1  "believe  the  time-table  shows  thirty-four  freight 
trains  arriving  and  departing  every  day.  I  don't  know  how  many — well,  I  supposeone 
hundred  altogether  during  the  entire  day. 

'Q.  That  would  make  one  about  every  seven  minutes? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  That  is  as  I  just  figured  it. — A.  As  to  the  volume  of  business  some  of  the  shippers 
can  testify  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  aggregate  business  done  here  in  the  course  of  a  year  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  have  published  it  often  enough,  but  I  never  took  pains  to  remember  it. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  your  views  in  reference  to  the  through  business  touching  or  pass- 
ing this  point,  the  inter-State  commerce  between  this  and  other  States,  merely  passing 
tbroagh  Atchison? — A.  It  is  very  heavy,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  knowanything  of  thepersuiinc/  of  the  Assembly  No.  101? — ^A.  It  is  a  myth 
to  me.     It  is  something  that  is  powerful,  but  I  never  saw  it. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  acquainted  with  the  members  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know,  then,  their  occupation? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  not  all  railroad  men  ? — A.  I  have  been  informed  that  they  are. 

'Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  information  from  any  representatives  of  the  railroad  as 
with  regard  to  that  subject,  as  to  the  occupation  of  those  men  in  101  ? — A.  Not  from 
railroad  sources.  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Dawson  and  these  people  have  told  me  that  No. 
101  is  composed  of  laUroad  employ&i. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  any  of  the  representatives  of  the  railroad 
company  with  Tegard  to  thlsquestion  concemiag  which  he  testified  as  to  the  desire  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  to  be  recognized  as  such  by  the  railroad  company? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
as  I  said  Mr.  Fagan  said  the  company  was  not  inclined  to  recognize  them  or  treat  with 
tfaem  as  Knights  of  Labor,  but  as  railroad  employes. 

Q.  Well,  if  these  employfe  in  Assembly  101  were  railroad  employes,  werS  they  not 
treated  with? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  they  would  have  been,  but  as  Knights  of  Labor, 
they' said. 

Q.  Were  they  not  treated  with  as  Knights  of  Labor? — A-  I  suppose  they  were  if  they 
were  treated  with. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  Mr.  Pagan  as  approving  the -proposition  ?— A.  He  simply 
echoed  the  sentiments  of  his  chief 

Q.  Wait  one  moment.  Speaking  of  his  <ihi^f,  as  approving  th6  proposition  that  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  treating  with  the  employees,  prior  to  their  strike,  as' Knights  of 
Labor. — A.  I  won't  sayanythina;  about  that,  about  the  "Knights  of  Labor;  but  they 
told  me  they  were  always  ready  to  treat  with  the  employees. 

Q.  Whether  they  were  Knights  of  Labor,  or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  long  as  they  were 
employees,  and  came  to  them  as  employees. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  with  reference  to  treating  with  their  representatives,  the  exec- 
utive committee,  or  officers  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  Mr.  F^gan  talk  about  it. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  any  negotiations  between'the  officers  of  the  railroad  company 
and  locomotive  engineers  or  firemen? — A.  Not  at  all,  except  from  hearsay  ftom  out- 
side. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CtlKTiN. )  Have  you  a  chamber  of  commerce  or  board  of  trade  ? — A. 
¥«»,  six;' board  of  trade. 

Q.  Who  is  the  chief? — A.  John  N.  Kain. 

Q.  Isn't  it  likely  he  could  give  us  a  volume  of  business? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  spoke  a 
wbil?  ago  abont  grievances;  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  said  they  had  none  here.    After 
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the  strike  was  on  several  days  they  prepared  a  statement  of  grievances  which  I  can  ftir- 
nish  if  yon  desire. 

Q.  I  wonld  like  to  have  it. — A.  Here  it  is.  [Witness  produces  paper.]  This  was 
handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Cooper,  I  think,  on  March  10;  I  think  that  was  the  date.  The 
statement  abont  the  discrimination  in  grain  rates  here  is  not  in  that.  That  was  in  the 
first  one. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bdbnes.)  Do  yon  know  anything  about  that  discrimination? — A.  No, 
sir;  nothing  at  all;  I  printed  lots  about  it. 

W.  S.  ANDERSON,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Question  (by  Mr.  Btjenbs).  Mr.  Anderson,  we  have  had  a  great  deal  of  testimony 
upon  nearly  all  the  points  involved  in  the  investigation  we  are  making,  and  would  like 
to  draw  your  attention  specifically  to  two  subjects:  First,  the  alleged  grievances  by  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  here  in  this  part  of  the  country.^ — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  secondly  to  thebusiness  interests  of  the  country  that  have  suffered  by  this 
intermption  of  commerce. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  may  tell  the  clerk  your  name,  age,  and  occupation. — A.  My  name  is  W.  S. 
Anderson;  age,  32  years;  occupation,  retail  grocer.  There  has  been  some  complaint 
abont  a  former  agreement  they  had  with  the  railroad  company  dated  some  time  a  year 
ago  last  December;  that  it  was  not  lived  up  to.  That  was  one  thing,  and  the  real  cause 
of  the  strike  was  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  officials  to  treat  with  them  as  an 
organization — as  Knights  of  Labor.  In  my  opinion  the  strike  would  have  been  settled 
in  twenty-four  hours,  provided  the  railroad  company  had  treated  them  as  Knights  of 
Labor  at  any  time.  They  agreed  virtually  to  everything  but  recognition,  which  they 
wonld  not  surrender.  The  effect  on  business  here  of  course  was  a  bad  effect,  and  all  the 
classes  of  business  that  it  didn't  affect  directly  it  did  indirectly.  Take  it  on  an  average, 
it  affected  business,  I  should  think,  40  per  cent. — 30  at  least. 

Q.  You  give  it,  then,  as  your  deliberate  opinion  that  if  the  authorities  of  the  railroad 
had  manifested  a  willingness  to  treat  with  the  representatives  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
concerning  the  grievances  of  the  men  that  there  would  have  been  no  strike  and  no 
trouble? — A.  There  would  have  been  none  in  the  first  place  if  they  had  done  it.  The 
strike  was  only  the  outcome  of  the  railroad  company  in  Texas  failing  to  meet  them  in 
any  capacity. 

Q.  What  evidence  have  you  that  the  officers  of  the  railroad  company  were  asked  to 
treat  with  them  as  such  and  the  company  refused,  prior  to  the  strike? — ^A.  What  I  have 
been  told  on  pretty  good  authority. 

Q..  On  information? — A.  Yes,  sir;  stated  by  committees,  men  here  at  Atchison,  who 
are  nearly  all  railroad  men;  they  belong  to  District  Assembly  No.  101. 

Q.  Have  yon  mixed  and  minted  fteely  with  these  men  who  are  employfe  on  the  Pa- 
cific road? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  Do  yon  feel  at  liberty  to  give  your  opinion  as  to  the  motives  and  the  excitements 
and  the  agencies  that  led  some  of  these  men  into  deeds  of  violence? — ^A.  That  part  of  it 
T  don't  know  anything  about. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  the  teachings  of  your  order  that  is  calculated  to  encourage 
lawlessness  or  disloyalty  to  the  Government  or  laws  ? — A.  No,  sir;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
to  the  reverse. 

Q.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  men,  then,  who  lefb  the  employment  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road here  left  mainly  because  of  their  devotion  to  this  organization  known  as  the  Knights 
of  Labor;  that  they  left  because  of  a  belief  that  the  radlroad  authorities  would  not  treat 
with  their  representaiaves  as  such? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  men  belonging  to  our  lodge  did 
particularly. 

Q.  AreaU  the  railroad  employ&i  here  Knights  of  Labor? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  all  of  them. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them,  do  yon  suppose? — A.  I  should  think  three-tbnrths  of 
them;  just  about  three-fourths.  , 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  are  not  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States  ? — A. 
Of  the  Knights  of  Labor  ? 

Q.  Unnaturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States? — A.  That  I  couldn't  say,  sir;  but  the 
majority  of  them  are;  I  am  satisfied  of  that. 

Q.  Foreign-born? — A.  No,  I  don't  know  abont  that. 

Q.  I  mean  foreign-bom  and  not  naturalized;  that  have  not  sworn  allegiance  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  have  done  that  or 
not;  I  know  they  all  vote,  or  nearly  all.  I  should  think,  though,  there  would  be  abont 
three -fifths,  divided  between  American  and  foreign-bom. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  foreign-bom  is  naturalized  you  don't  know? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  not »  qoosiderable  number  of  them  that  are  not  naturalized? — K.  No,  sir; 
there  is  not. 
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Q.  You  think  the  great  majority  of  the  foreign-born  membera  are  naturalized  and 
American  citizens? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  great  many  I  know,  at  least,  are,  anyhow. 

Q.  There  is  another  question  1  would  like  to  ask  yon.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  ex- 
clnsion  of  lawyers  from  your  society? — A.  Why,  therT'is  no  particular  reason,  only  we 
look  at  them — we  only  regard  or  want  their  services  when  we  get  into  trouble,  and  they 
are  not  actual  producers. 

Q.  Well,  physicians  are  not  producers,  yet  you  admit  doctors. — (No  answer.) 

By  Mr.  Stewaet  : 
Q.  Is  the  retail  grocer  a  producer? — A.  Yes,  sir,  to  a  certain  extent;  he  is  necessary. 
Q.  I  thought  he  merely  exchanged? — A.  He  is  a  necessary  evil. 

By  Mr.  Buenes: 
Q.  You  could  hardly  call  a  preacher  a  producer? — A.  No,  sir;  hardly.    There  are  very 
few  preachers  belonging  to  it.     There  are  a  great  many  physicians  and  doctors  and  a 
great  number  of  merchants,  all  classes  of  merchants,  especially  retail  merchants. 

By  Mr.  Stewaet: 

Q.  I  suppose  you  being  a  retail  grocer,  as  a  Knight  of  Labor  yon  have  no  direct  interest 
in  this  matter? — A.  In  this  strike? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  didn't  concern  your  business  directly? — A.  Only  as  it  concerned  other  business. 
,      Q.  Only  as  it  affected  your  trade? — A.  Yes,  sir;  no  other  interests  whatever. 

Q.  It  would  have  affected  your  trade  as  a  grocer  whether  you  were  a  Enight  of  Labor 
or  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  tile  same. 

Q.  So  fe.r  as  that  is  concerned,  you  had  no  personal  interest  in  it? — ^A.  No  personal 
interest. 

Q.  I  suppose  as  the  result  of  that  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  negotiation  between 
the  employes  of  the  railroad  and  the  railroad  authorities,  had  you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not. 

,  Q.  So  you  don't  know  what  transpired  as  between  the  railroad  employ^,  do  you,  from 
any  personal  knowledge  of  yours  ? — A.  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
at  Kansas  City  when  Mr.  Powderly  was  out  there,  and  I  heard  the  statement  made  there 
by  the  executive  board  of  District  101;  and  I  heard  Mr.  Powderly  and  the  other  gen- 
tlemen. 

Q.  You  never  were  present  at  any  interview  between  the  employes  of  the  railroad? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  or  do  you  state  that  the  employes  of  this  road  presented  these  griev- 
ances, or  any  of  them,  to  the  authorities  of  the  road  at  any  time  before  the  strike? — A. 
I  understand  they  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  Ifnow  It? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  it. 

Q.  Then  you  can't  testify  that  that  was  done  at  any  time  or  place? — A.  No,  sir;  only 
what  I  heard  the  district  down  there  say  what  they  had  done. 

Q.  What  is  that  district;  I  don't  know  what  that  district  is? — A.  Why,  it  is  District 
101,  composing  something  over  one  hundred  local  assemblies  along  the  line  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Eailroad. 

Q.  Does  it  react  into  Texas? — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  only  takes  in  one  assembly  in  Atch- 
ison.    There  are  five  assemblies  here. 

Q.  Didn't  you  understand  this  trouble  originated  in  Texas? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  did 
mostly.     That  was  the  last  resort. 

Maj.  JOHN  M.  CROWELL,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

I  am  about  fifty  years  of  age.  I  reside  at  Atchison,  and  have  been  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  service  of  the  Government.     I  have  been  mayor  of  Atchison. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buenes.  )  Maj  or,  we  understand  that  you  have  had  several  interviews  with 
the  representatives  of  assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  concerning  grievances  against 
the  Pacific  Railway,  and,  if  so,  we  would  like  to  know  what  grievances  were  presented 
to  you  and  what  they  said  about  it  and  when  they  said  it. — A.  Well,  sir,  the  morning 
that  they  went  out,  or  after  they  went  out,  I  met  some  of  my  friends  that  I  am  very 
well  acquainted  with  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  who  worked  in  the  shops  a 
number  of  years.  Mr.  Dawson  was  one;  he  worked  in  the  shop.  I  said:  ".What  is 
the  trouble;  have  they  cut  you  on  your  pay?"  "No,  sir,"  he  says.  "Well,  why 
have  yon  gone  out?"  He  said  they  had  gone  out  because  they  had  orders  to  go  out. 
I  said:  "What  orders?"  He  said  they  understood  that  somebody  had  been  dismissed, 
as  I  understand  it,  in  Texas,  and  of  course  on  that  account  they  had  orders  to  go  out 
here;  that  he  had  no  complaint  to  find  about  the  pay  they  had,  because  he  had  the  same 
pay  be  had  for  a  long  while  back.    That  was  one  man  particularly.    I  talked  with  sev- 
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«Tal"Ol)her^geratleiBen.  I  can't  recaHl  their  iiames;  and  on  the  first  of  the  strike,  when 
they  went  out,  they  were  of  the  same  opinion.  They  didn't  know  why  they  went  out, 
except 'they  were  orderedout.     That  is  what  the  most  of  them  told  me,  Mr.  BuTnes. 

Q.  Didany  of  them  present  any  grievances,  personally  or  individually? — A.  No,  sir; 
not  along  the  first  of  it  they  didn't. 

Q.  Have  they  since? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  said  they  hadn't  done  as  they  s^eed 
to  with  them;  that  they  had  made  reports  oftentimes,  as  I  understand,  to  Mr.  Eagan 
here,  that  there  oaght  to  be  a  raise  of  wages  to  some  of  the  men,  not  these  head  men,  but 
some  of  the  men  that  didn't  get  large  pay,  about  $1.18  or  $1.25.  This  was  after  it  had 
gone  on  fifteen  or  twenty  days. 

Q.  But  prior  to  that  time  you  had  not  heard  any  of  them  eomplaintng  ?-^A.  No,  sir; 
the  company  had  been  doing  just  as  they  had  agreed  to  do  after  the  strike  a  year  ago. 

.,Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  ^now  with  regard  to  the  probable  cause  of  the  trouble 
between  the  employfe  and  the  company  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not,  sir.  I  met  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  mayor,  in  connection  with  the  .Law  and  Order  League,  and  Mr.  Cooper  was 
sent  for,  and  we  had  some  consultation  with  him  and  the  citizens.  He  talked  very  well 
indeed,  soon  after  he  came  to  Saint  Louis,  but  he  said,  as  I  understood  him,  that  they  had 
got  theirhead  in  the  lion's  month  now,  and  they  iiad  got  to  fight  it  out  the  best  they 
could.  That  is  the  remark  he  made.  That  is  Mr.  Cooper,  the  head  man  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor. 

Q.  Well,  Major,  had  you  personal  knowledge  or  observation  of  the  violence  that  en- 
sued here? — A.  No,  sir,, not  particularly;  I  did  not,  only  what  I  heard;  but  I  saw  some 
of  them  over  here  stopping  the  trains.     That  was  before  we  organized  our  league.  ' 

Q.  How  is  that  law  and  order  league  organized? — A.  It  is  organized  for  the  protection 
of  property  and  for  theiprotection^f  li»es;.-anything  thatmay  come  along. 

Q.  The  upholding  and  enforcing  of  the  laws? — A.  What  is  it,  sir. 

Q.  For  tiie  enforcement  and  upholding  of  the  laws? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  all. 

Q.  Do  you  admit  citizens  to  membership  in  that  generally? — A.  It  is  according  to  what 
kind  of  citizens  they  are,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  if  they  are  good  citizens? — A.  Yes,  sir.         ♦ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stbwaet.)  Do  you  allow  lawyers  in  it?— rA.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buenes.)  Do  you:  allow  .Knights  of  La^or  in  it? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
hut  what  we  might  takethem;  if  we  knew  them  we  -would  take  them;  I  wouldn't  un- 
less I  did.  I  know  there  are  some  mea  I  wouldn't  object  to  taking  in  who  are  Knights 
of  Labor. 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  in  the  organization? — A.  I  don't  know;  perhaps  there  are 
one  or  two  men  we  have  that  belong  to  the  order. 

Q.  One  or  twb  members? — A.  Ithinkiso;  I  didn't  know  it  .until  afterward. 

Q.  If  you  had  known  it  probably  you  would  not  have  admitted  them. — ^A.  Well,  we 
would  have  to  know  thjm  pretty  well,  Mr.  Burnes,  before  we  would  take  them  in. 
They  might  be.good  men.  Good.men  belong  to  the  i Knights  of  Labor,*but  they  might 
have  a  sympathy  with  the  trouble  and  would  not  act  as  promptly  as  they  would  other- 
wise. '  I  know  ra  great  many  men  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  are  very  good 
men  ^irad  good-  citiiens.  There  are  very  few,  I  believe,  of  the  <Kaights  of  Labor  that 
will  commit  depredations;  but  I  believe  they  have  some.  I  was  told  by  the  Knights  of 
Labor  we  .wouJd  havorto  watch  the  shops  and. the  property,  that  they  couldn't  control 
some  of  the  men  they  had  in  their  organization. 

Q.  Well,  you  find  in  all  organizations,  don't  you,  some  bad  men  and  some  good  men  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir.     The  church  I  belong  to  is  that  way. 

Q.  Even  the  political  party  which  you  belong  to? — A.  Political  parties  wear  out- 
yes  ;  my  political  party — we  are  out  now  and  have  nothing  to  say. 

Q.  Occasionally  you  find  some  good  Democrats? — A.  I  have  found  a  few.  I  was  a 
good  iriend  of  yours. 

Q.  I  know  that,  sir,  which  I  always  reciprocated. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

LOUIS  KIPPER,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Question  (by  Mr.  Ccbtin).  What  is  your  full  name? — Answer.  Louis  Kipper. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  In  tjie  hide  and' leather  business,  and  also  manufaetor- 
ing  harness,  sslddles,  and  hoise-collars-^saddlery  goods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bubnbs.  )  State  your  official  business  also. — A.  One  of  the  county  com- 
missioners. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stbwaet.)  WeU,  Mr.  Kipper,  you  have  already  stated  you  reside  here 
and  are  in  business? — A.  Yes,  sir., 

Q.  I  ■don't  know  whether  you  know  anything 'about  the  origin  of  this  difficulty  here ; 
if  you  do,  you  can  state  it.— A.  Well,  all  I  know  is  that  the  strike  commenced,  and  I 
have  talked  with  some  of  them  in  the  beginniqg,  and  it  seems  very  few  of  them  knew 
the  reason.    All  the  leason  I  heaid  at  the  time  was  that  there  was  a  gentleman  dis- 
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charged  in  Texas.     I  ondeistood  they  wanted  to  make  it  a  test-case.     That  was  my  un- 
deistandisg  at  the  beginning.  , 

Q.  When  the  strike  first  commenced? — A.  Yes,  sin. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  talk  with  at  the  time,  some  of  the  leading, men? — A.  No;  some 
scattering  few  men;  not  any  of  the  leading  men  at  the  time.  Of  course  business  men 
were  alaimed,  because  they  don't  like  these-strikes. 

Q.  No,  I  should  think  not.  Tou  say  some  of  them  didn't  know  what  the  matter 
was? — A.  That  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion  at  the  time  amongst  the  Knights  of 
Labor  &om  what  I  could  learn  at  the  time.  They  were  generally  satisfied  here,  and 
they  preferred  not  to  go  out;  they  preferred  toatteid  to  their  business,  from  what  I 
undeistood  at  the  time;  that  they  merely  had  to  go  out  because  they  were  ordered  out; 
that  it  wasn't  at  their  own  free  will  and  accord.  That  was  my  understanding  at  that 
time.. 

Q.  Afterwards  did  you  hear  Miycomplaintsaboutgrievancesthatwere unredressed? — 
A.  Well,  they  had  a  citizens'  meeting  and  I  was  present;  some  of  the  gentlemen  claimed 
that  they  had  some  grievances;  among.them.  was,,  aal  stated  here  before ,  tha*  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Hailroad  discriminated  against  our  grain  men;  and  one  claim  was  that 
they  sent  out  some  engines — some  locomotives  which  should  have  been  repaired  here; 
they  sent  to  Sedalia;  and  one  of  the  leaders,  Mr.  Walkum 

Q.  Walkum  ? — A.  Walkum.     He  kind  of  acknowledged-^the  reason,  he  says,  it  is 
I  our  principle  when  one  of  our  brothers  is  hurt  the  whole  is;  the  whole  Knights  of  La- 
bor and  the  whole  system  strikes.    He  says  "We  aim  to  make  it  a  test  case."    That 
was  the  main  reason,  and  others  of  course  stated  they  had  other  grievances. 

Q.  That  is  what  Walkum  stated? — A.  That  is  what  Walkum  stated. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  Mr.  Cooper  said? — A.  Mr.  Cooper  I  didn't  see  at  that  meet- 
ing. 

Q.  They  didn't  quite  agree  about  the  grievances? — A.  It  seems  not.  It  seems  they 
didn't  quite  agree;  I  didn't  understand  that  they  agreed  about  the  grievances — thalrth^ 
quite  agreed  at  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  afterwards  hear  of  other  grievances  that  were  not  stated  at  that 
time  ? — A.  The  general  impression  was,  from  what  I  could  learn,  that  the  parties  here  had 
no  particular  grievanees.     That  was  my  understanding. 

Q.  Your  business  is  in  what  direction  ? — A.  Well,  it  is  all  over — Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Missouri,  Colorado,  Texas. 

Q.  Your  dealings  are  with  other  States  a  good  deal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  same  time  a 
good  deal  in  Kansas. 

Q.  You  have,  I  judge  from  what  you  say,  a  large  business? — A.  A  pretty  fair  business. 

Q.  And  how  is  it  affected  by  this  strike? — A.  Well,  we  lost  some  by  the  strike.  Our 
volume  of  business,  however,  since  the  first  of  the  year  has  been  larger  than  the  year 
before;  but  it  is  no  doubt  the  delay  in  shipping,  getting  goods  over  the  central  branch, 
and  the  Omaha  extension  of  course  damaged  us  some. 

Q.  What  is  its  general  effect  on  business  here  ? — A.  It  damaged  it  considenibly. 

Q.  I  don't  understand  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  details  on  that  subj|ct.  We  have 
heard  already  from  other  business  men.  The  same  effect  of  course  was  produced  in  all 
branches  of  traffic  in  the  country  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  transportation  was  suspended,  that  goes  vrithout  saying? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Were  you  on  any  committee  to  have  interviews  with  the  railroad  people  or  any- 
body else  with  a  view  to  bring  about  a  satisfectory  adjustment? — A.  Well,  that  first  cit- 
izens' meeting,  it  was  to  ascertain  if  some  compromise  could  not  be  made.  A  committee 
was  appointed,  and  then  I  had  to  go  out  West. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  act  with  them? — ^A.  I  didn't  act;  I  wasn'tfaereatthattime  toact 
on  any  committee. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  in  connection  with  this  matter,  any  further  knowledge 
that  yon  have  in  relation  to  the  causes  of  the  strike  or  its  effects,  that  youcan  now  think 
of;  if  so,  please  state  them  ? — A.  Well,  not  more  than  I  have  stated.  Of  course  the  strike 
done  a  good  deal  of  damage,  and,  asl  have  stated  before,  I  have  learned  that  there  was  no 
particular  cause  among  those  men  here  only  what  came  through  others  from  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Q.  Well,  in  your  judgment,  was  there  any  sufficient  cause  for  the  strike? — A.  I  don't 
think  there  was.  That  is  my  opinion.  I  don't  answer  that  question  direct;  that  is  my 
opinion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cuetin.)  What  effect  has  it  had  upon  the  increase  of  building  in  the 
city? — A.  Well,  I  guess  there  were  not  many  houses  built  on  that  account — on  account 
of  the  strike;  I  think  that  is  sure.     It  surely,  damaged  the  city. 

Q.  It  damaged  the  city  in  thatrespect?^ — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  I  will  tell  you  my  opiu- 
ion:  Those  general  strikes  are  liable  to  effect  the  trade  of  the  country.  Now,  I*  am  a 
friend  oC  the  workingrdass  people;  I  want  to  see  them  g«t  good  wages,  but  let  me  tell 
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you  if  these  labor  troubles  continue,  and  discourage  enterprise  in  the  men  who  have  cap- 
ital in  their  investments  in  enterprises,  they  are  liable  to  go  into  some  comer  and  loan 
their  money  on  interest  and  keep  quiet. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stkwaet.)  You  think  strikes,  in  other  words,  will  discourage  enter- 
prise?— A.  I  think  those  labor  troubles  discourage  enterprise;  I  do  believe  it.  I  believe 
it  is  best  for  the  laboring  class  of  people  not  to  go  in  too  deep;  I  think  they  are  damag- 
ing themselves;  it  is  my  opinion  as  a  Mend  of  the  laboring  class  of  people.  Of  course, 
I  am  a  working  man  myself  and  I  know  how  it  is;  at  least' I  have  worked  pretty  hard 
in  my  days. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buenbs.)  Jklr.  Kipper,  do  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  men  borrow 
money  without  meaning  to  put  it  to  something  usefut  or  beneficial  ? — A.  Sometimes 
they  will  have  to;  because  I  know  how  it  is,  colonel.  We  would  rather  loan  than  to 
borrow,  but  some  people  have  not  got  it  and  they  have  to  borrow.  What  I  mean  to  say 
is  this:  Suppose  you  have  got  a  project  and  want  to  invest  in  some  manufacture;  yon 
have  got  two  or  three  hundred^thousamd  dollars  and  yon  have  about  made  up  your  mind 
to  build  a  factory,  but  after  hearing  of  that  trouble,  you  might  say,  '  'I  tell  you  we 
better  let  it  alone;  we  can  loan  that  money  and  get  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  and  we  are  not 
liable  to  be  mixed  up  with  such  trouble,  and  we  can  get  land  security  that  is  not  liable 
to  be  burned  up  or  to  be  destroyed,  and  we  need  not  be  affected  by  this  kind  of  troubles ; 
I  guess  we  better  leave  that  alone,  we  better  keep  our  money." 

Q.  It  simply  diverts  capital  from  one  pursuit  to  another? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewaet.)    In  other  words,  capital  is  timid? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  so. 

SAMUEL  C.  KING,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Question.  (By  Mr.  Stewaet.)  You  reside  here? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Principally  farming;  conductii^  farms. 

Q.  And  this  is  your  residence? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  farms,  of  course,  lying  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  here  during  these  troubles? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  their  origin,  and  so  on? — A.  From  the  printed  accounts  and 
from  conversation  with  the  strikers. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  leave  the  printed  accounts  for  a  matter  of  record  and  bring  you  di- 
rectly to  your  interviews  with  the  strikers.  What  did  they  claim  to  be  the  difficulty? 
— A.  Claimed  that  a  man  in  Texas  h^id  been  discharged  because  he  was  a  Knightof  La- 
bor, and  that  to  support  his  claim  to  be  reinstated  they  had  struck  here. 

Q.  Who  said  that  to  yon? — ^A.  The  first  man  who  said  it  to  me  was  a  Mr.  Walkum. 

Q.  Walker?— A.  Walkum. 

Q.  That  is  not  our  friend  who  walked  away,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  CUETlN^  That  is  the  man. 
,  Mr.  Stewaet.  That  was  his  statement? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  said  that;  anybody  you- can  recall? — A.  Yes,  sir;  somje  six  or  eight  other 
members;  Mr.  Kelley ,  Mr.  Smart,  Mr.  Dawson,  and,  I  think,  a  Mr.  Christy,  a  gentleman 
whom  I  have  talked  with  a  little  on  this  subject. 

Q.  What  other  reasons,  if  any,  did  they  give  for  the  strike  than  the  ones  yon  have 
slated? — A.  In  Walkum's  case,  to  begin  with  the  first  man  I  talked  »bout  it,  I  asked 
him  why  he  didn't  take  advantage  of  fee  arbitration  law  for  which  Governor  Martin  had 
been  so  much  lauded.  He  replied  that  he  couldn't  stand  on  arbitration  in  this  case,  if 
would  be  useless,  it  would  be  silly  to  undertake  it ;  that  they  proposed  to  pull  down  Mr. 
Gould  and  all  snch  manipulators,  and  let  the  devil  take  the  hindmost.  That  was  his 
language.    They  would  go  in  now  for  all  there  was  in  it. 

Q.  Was  that  Walkum? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  conversations  with  Mr.  Dawson  and  Mr. 
Christy  they  deplored  the  strike  and  regretted  very  much,  indeed,  that  they  had  to  go 
into  it;  talked  as  though  they  then  opposed  it.  This  was  after  the  inauguration  of  it, 
but  they  simply  went  in  in  obedience  to  the  demand  of  the  organization. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  reason  assigned  by  them  ?— A.  By  these  two  gentlemen,  that  is, 
Messrs.  Dawson  and  Christy  ?  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  meant.  In  my  conversations  with 
Mr.  Smart,  I  askedhim  what  grievances  they  had  here,  and  why  they  undertook  to 
fight  for  other  persons  jn  other  States.  He  stated  that  there  were  grievances  here,  but 
they  never  had  been  formulated  up  to  this  time;  thatthe  company  had  tacitly  and  cun- 
ningly violated"  the  agreement  of  March  previous.  In  what  manner,  I  asked  him, 
how  did  they  do  it  ?  He  said  that  they  had  lessened  the  hours  of  labor  from  time  to 
time,  and  whenever,  through  any  circumstance,  a  member  of  the  order  left  the  shop, 
the  place  was  never  filled  by  a  member  of  the  order;  it  was  generally  left  vacant;  that 
when  engines  or  other  of  the  machinory  were  disabled  here  that  they  were  sent  away 
rom  the  shops  here,  and  the  men  who  did  the  work  heie  didn't  follow  them,  claiming 
that  the  men  here  necessary  to  do  this  work  ebould  hsve  gone  with  the  work  to  the  shop 
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where  the  machinery  should  be  repaired.  That  is  about  the  substance  of  all  the  griev- 
ances that  they  stated  to  me,  but  it  was  after  the  strike. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  about  how  long  after  ? — A.  Why,  Mr.  Walkum's  was  upon  the 
day  following  the  strike.  These  others  were  some  two  or  three  days  afterwards  as  I 
would  meet  them  casually. 

Q.  And  you  say  at  that  time  this  Mr.  Smart,  if  that  is  the  man  who  specified  these 
grievances ? — A.  He  specified  the  grievances. 

Q.  He  stated  to  you  they  never  had  been  formulated? — A.  Not  until  after  the'strike, 
but  they  were  talked  of  and  were  in  existance. 

Q.  But  had  never  been  formulated  or  presented  to  the  railroad  company  ? — A.  That 
is  what  he  stated. 

Q.  Just  one  word  from  you,  if  you  please,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  strike  upon  the  busi- 
ness here  and  in  the  surrounding  regions? — A.  It  has,  in  my  opinion, and  I  have  min- 
gled very  much  with  people  here — with  all  classes — it  has  created  widespread  depression 
and  distrust,  and  lears  of  anarchy  as  the  result  is  in  everybody's  mind. 

Q.  That  is,  I  suppose,  what  led  to  the  fonnation  of  the  Law  and  Order  League? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  true  design  of  it,  to  save  property,  if  possible,  in  case  of  anarchy. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  long  this  feeling  of  distrust  will  continue; 
that  is,  the  effect  of  this  strike  and  its  continuance  is  a  matter'of  inquiry  ? — A.  I  can  add, 
as  one  proof  of  it,  that  I  am  interested  in  the  sale  of  some  property  adjoining  the  property 
that  several  parties  living  there  had  previous  to  the  strike  applied  for  loans  on  their  small 
holdings;  that  the  loans  were  made,  the  parties  loaning  the  money  looked  upon  the  in- 
vestment as  a  good  and  safe  one.  Since  the  strike  applications  have  been  made,  and  I 
have  been  interested  with  the  parties  who  wanted  these  loans;  gone  to  some  of  the  par- 
ties who  had  the  money  to  loan,  and  they  stated  that  the  circumstances  were — the  times 
were  too  dangerous,  and  particularly  as  this  property  was  suited  to  railroad  men,  resi- 
dences lor  railroad  men,  they  were  fearful  and  that  a  loan  would  not  be  good  there. 

Q.  Whether  or  not  this  trouble  has  had  any  effect  to  depress  the  v&,lue  of  real  estate 
in  this  city  and  neighborhood? — A.  My  impression  is  that  it  has  temporarily. 

.TAMES  COMPTON,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Question.  By  Jlr.  Bubnes:  Mr.  Compton,  state  your  name  in  full. — ^Answer.  James 
Compton. 

Q.  And  residence. — A.  Near  the  city  of  Atchison. 

Q.  Your  age. — A.   Forty-nine. 

Q.  .\nd  occupation. — A.  Well,  I  was  untQ  lately  in  the  master-mechanic's  office. 

Q.  When  did  yon  quit  that  service,  Mr.  Compton? — A.  I  didn't  quit  it;  I  was  com- 
pelled to. 

Q.  You  were  discharged  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  after  this  strike  occurred. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  you  were  discharged? — A.  I  do  not,  sir;  there  was  no  cause 


Q.  I  will  get  you  to  state  if  you  know  any  facts  with  regard  to  the  reduction  of  wages 
and  payment  to  the  men. — ^A.  Well,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  reduction  of 
wages  since  the  agreement  in  March,  1885.  Prior  to  that  of  course  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion     There  has  been  no  reduction  except  service. 

Q.  State  what  that  reduction  was. — A.  From  ten  honrs  a  day.  When  I  quit  here  I 
worked  only  eight  hours. 

Q.  The  hours  of  Jabor  were  reduced,  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  that  carry  with  it  any  reduction  of  compensation? — A.  Oh,  certainly.  We 
were  paid  so  much  an  hour,  you  know. 

Q.  Oh,  yes,  sir. — A.  And  it  was  that  much  less. 

Q.  To  what  extent  was  that  done? — A.  That  was  universal,  sir,  all  over  the  shops, 
except  men  paid  by  the  month,  and  of  course  they  worked  ten  honrs  a  day. 

Q.  When  was  that  done  first? — A.  Well,  really,  I  couldn't  give  the  dates. 

Q.  Was  it  as  much  as  a  year  ago  or  six  months  ago? — lA.  It  was  within  that  time. 

Q.  As  far  back  as  six  months? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  guess  so;  in  fact,  I  have  been  working 
nine  hours  every  day  since  early  in  the  fell,  and  eight  lately. 

Q.  Did  the  men  desire  to  work  more  hours? — A.  Oh,  yes  sir. 

Q.  I  will  get  yon  to  state  if  you  know  any  other  cause  of  complaints  or  grievances 
on  the  part  of  the  employes  of  the  Pacific  Ballroad  ? — ^A.  Well,  there  were  several  petty 
cases  come  up  once  in  awhile,  you  know;  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  them,  but  there 
were  complaints;  when  they  were  presented  formally  I  don't  know.  But  there  was  the 
apprentice  boys.  They  asked  for  a  progressive  scale"  of  wages.  They  had  been  asking 
for  the  last  six  months  or  more  to  get  their  wages  raised,  and  only  on  the  1st  of  March 
they  got  a  small  raise,  from  5  to  8  per  cent,  in  addition  to  what  they  were  getting. 
Since  then  they  have  left  and  gone  to  other  States,  and  are  now  getting  $2.80  and  $3  a 
day;  the  same  boys,  the  same  men.     They  were  in  the  service  and  were  worth  that 
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money.     Another  almost  univeisal  complaint  is  this  hospital ;  if  yoa  know,  that  is. 
almost  nniveisal. 

Qi  What  is  the  ^^itent'of  that  tax  upon  them  ? — A.  Well,  it  is  25  cente  for  each  indi- 
vidaal  fop-an;cthuigj!ess  than  $1'00  a  mooth ;  50  cente  for  over. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  men,  so  far  as  you  can  estimate  them,  derive  any  benefit 
from,  that  fund -?-^A-.  Oh,  a  very  small  propovtiou';  there  is  very  few  men  wiUgo^to  the 
hospital  at  all;  very  few.  There  ain't  over,  I  should  think — there  ain't  over  2  or  3 
per  cent,  taking'  advantage  of  the  hospital. 

Q.  Then  I  understand  you  to  say  that  although  there  has  been  no  speciail  complaint  < 

made  oi>{>rote3t'na|tde.agsi!nstdt  that  it  hae^bieena  constant . — A.  A  constant  grudge, 

sir;  yes,  sir. ' 

Q.  It  has  been  calculatedall  the  time  to  make  the  men  feel  dissatisfied  ? — A.  Yies-,  sir, 
It.bas  been-ever -since  1680;  that  was  when  it  commenced. 

Q.  Hayeyon  apy  ideaof  the  proportion  of  married  and  unmarried  men  in  the  service 
here? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  n(jt.  I  should  judge  though  that  the  married  men  predom- 
inate considerablyt 

Q;  TJiosewhoare  married  have. homes?— A.  Mostly  all  of  them  have  homes.  Yes, 
sir;  mostly  all. 

Q.  None- of -ihem' would  want  to  leave  their  families,  I  suppose,  in  case  of  sickness?^ — 
A.  Nq,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  surgeons  of  the  railroad  treating  any  of  the  employ^?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  the-surgeons-chaige  for  their  services  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  do. 

Q.  They  charge  for  their  services?— A.  Yes,  sir;  ineverycase  I  have  known.  I  never 
kneW'  of  a  case'  they  didn't  charge  "for  it,  except  the  ■  first  visit.  I  believe  they  paid  the 
flrst'Visit'-gratis^.bat  after  that  if  you  go  to  them'  they  charge  you  for  it,  and  in  some 
cases  they  charge  you  from  the  very  first. 

Q.-  Charge  for  medicines  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know..  When  they  get  medicine  they 
get  it  from  the  hospital.     It  don'tcost  them>iuiiy<iiing.' 

Q.  fhe  hospital,  as  I  understand,  is  at  Sedalia? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  patient  at  Atchison  would  nob  seaod  toi  Sedalia  for  medicine? — A.  Yes,  sir;  some- 
tiaa»8«rtliey  d«.,    I.hayp:dpj(ie,4tBiy^^". 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  else  that  you  can  inform  us  in  regard  to,  please  do  it? — A.  I 
would  be  very  happy  to,  but  my  mind&ilsto  bring  up  anything, of  any  importance. 

Q.  You  have  mixed  a  good  deal  with  these  men,  haive  you  not? — A.^  Yes,  sir;  very 
largely, 

Q.  Do  you  find  them,  inclined  to  lawlessness  in  general  or  do  you  find  them  law-abid- 
ing men?— A.  Most  a.ssuredly;  they  are  law-abiding  citizens,  every  one  of  them  as  a 
general  thing,  and  eveiy.,one^«f„themregrets,what  has  taken  place. 

Q.  To[  what  cause  would  you.attribijte  the  acts  of  men  who  have  violated  the  law  here 
in  the  destruction  of  property? — A.  Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  say;  I  couldn't  satisfacto- 
rily,answer,that,q]j^tjqil,;,SQKti  of  airevenge,  I,guess. 

Q.  Do  you  regarid.it  as  a  sudden  inapulse— suddenly  excited — or  as  a  growth  of  petty 
grievances? — A.  It  is  partly  both,  I  tlunk. 

Q.  Partly  both? — A.  It  has  just  been. coming  on  by  degrees,  and  when  it  was  stirred 
up,  you  know,  th?  thing_was,aU.boilingiOver. 

Q.  Asa  rule,  I  suppose,  you  find  the  members  of  this  order  of  the  Kniglits  of  Labor 
very  much  attached  to  the  order? — A.  Well,  sir,  my  experience  is  very  limited;  I  have 
bepR  only.with'.theij©,a  fewweeks,  butas^  as  I  have  seen  they  are  verymuch  attached 
to  it. ,      ' 

Q.  l^ow,  with  that  attachment  for  th(§,order,  what  would  be  theeifccts  of  a  sudden 
ap^gfiifwifip,  of.  a  Knight,  jn  antlXQ^ty  ftom  a  .distance,  or  a  neighboring  town  ? — A.  Well, 
I  couldn't  sayd 

Q.  Haranguing,  the  Jaboring  men  ,or  the  Knights  here  and  urging,  them  to  acts  ,6f  vio- 
lencejT— A-  I,dcm',t  tiling, he  would  do. it  in  the  first  place.  There  is  no  Knight  who 
wo}jJ4  go  ^<il  agitate  them  to  violence,  I  don't  believe;  there  is  not  a  Knight  in  the 
order  that  would  do  such  a  work;  I  don't  think,  he  would  be  obeyedif  he  was  to  do  iti . 

Q.  Then  you  don't  beli^ye.  this4estrufition,.kilUng  of  those  engine,  and  the  taking 
chfifge  of ,  the  property  of  this  porppratioii  was  done  by  the  Knights  ? — A.  Not  altogether, 
I  dm'Ai  There.may.have  been  some  of  them  there;  I  doii't  know.  Of  course  I  didn't 
sw,3«y*W»Sidoi>enmsflelf. 

Q..  Mr.  Walko-m  has, been  mentipned  as  a  Knight  of  Labor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.f  Was.he  a, Knight)  of  Labor? — ^A.  I  believe  he  was;  I  know  he  was. 

Q.r,IHd,,you  hear  jbis^peeoti, over  hereto  the  men? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

Q,i  Or;4id,yQU,h]e^r,h^in,t9jkingto  themen? — A,  No;  I  did  not. 

Q,  (By  Mr.  Stkwabt.)  Do  you  know  anybody  that  has  been  benefited  here  in  Atch.'- 
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iaon,  eithebin  th& employment  of  the  railroad. eompauy  or  la  town,  by  this  strike? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  know  any  one. 

Q.  Then  it  has  been  an  evil? — A. ,  So  far  as  ithasgonfi. 

Qi  Nothing  but  an  evil ! — ^A.  Nothing  but  an  evil. 

Qj  Theniitiwas  not  a  wise  thing.to  strike,  was  it? — A.  No;  I  doii?tthink  it  was. 

Qi  (By-  Mr.  Buknes.)  Mr.  Comptoui  I  will  ask  yon  if  you>kiiow  anything  of  the  de- 
railing of  a  train  at  Omaha  .Innction? — A.  I  don't  know  the  first  thingabout  it,  sir;  I 
wasn't  near  them  at  all  when  these  things  were  carried  on. 

A.  N.  CHRISTY,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as    follows : 
By  Mr.  CnRTiN : 

Question.  Give  your  name  in  full,  yonr  occupation,  your  age,  and  your  plnce.  of  res 
idence. — Answer.  A.  N.  Christy  ;  age,  fifty ;  foreman  painter: 

Q.  Mr.  Christy,  do  you  know  of  the  discharge  of  workmen  of  employes  of  the  Mia- 
sonri  Pacific  Railroad  in  the  linst  year  when  there  was  need  for  them — when  there 
was  work  for  them  to  do,  and  when  the  discharge  took  place  without  notice  ?  If  so, 
please  state  it. — A.  None  in  my  department  in  the  lastijear.  There  were  soKoe  laid, 
off.    There  was  plenty  of  work  in  the  yards  if  it  had  been  brought  in  the  shop. 

Q.  There  was  plenty  of  work  ?— A.  Yes,  sir,  plenty  of  work ;  1  furnished  Mr,  Fends, 
the  master  mechanic,  a  list  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how^many  were  so  laid  off? — A.  There  were  five  painters  laid  off 
for  a  short  time. 

Q,  Were  they  re-employed  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  re-employed ;  they  were 
re-employed  after  they  disehai;ged  six  machinists. 

Q.  WKy  were  the  machinists  discharged?— A.  I  can'titell  youthat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  them  why  they  were  disehairgedif — A.  I  do  not.  That  was 
one  of  the  grounds  that  they  eaid  for  laying  off  my  men,  to  have  them  discharged;  I 
don't  know  why  it  was. 

Q.  They  laid  off  yonr  mea,  you  think,  ini  order  to  diaehaicge  thei  machinists  f — A. 
That  is  what  they  said  ;  I  don't  know. 

Qi  Won,  how  could  such  a  thing  be  neoesaalry-? — A.  I  don't  know  how* it  wasi 

Q.  There  is  no  competition  between  the  machinists  and  painters  t — A.  No  competir 
tiou  at  all.  They  wouldn't  reinstate  them  until  they  discharged  these ;  that  is  all  I 
know  about  it. 

Q.  Who  has  cliarge  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  force  of  men?— A,  Mr.  Fagan 
has  now,  I  believe. 

Q;  Had  he  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  wish  to  say  we  had,  an  apprentice  boyj 
and  they  agreed  to  raise  his  wages ;  they  raised  it  three  times,  I  beUevej  10  cents 
every  two  months,  and  after  that  they  stopped,  at  $1.70;  he  had  been  working  with 
f2.90-aKlay  men  forthe  last  year,  and  did  the' work  just  as  well  as  they  could.  Inever 
could  get  any  more  for  him. 

Q.  He  was  discharged  t — A.  No,  sir,  he  wasn't  discharged.;  he  has-been  discharged 
since  the  strike. 

Q.  Do  you  know  for  what. reason  ? — A.  I  don't.  If  they  gave  him  any  reason  I  don't 
know  it.  ■ 

By  Mr.  Stewart  : 
Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  strikers? — ^A.  No,  sir,  I  don't  consider  myself  a  striker ;  I 
was  laid  off  the  seoonJ  ddy  of  the  strike. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 
Q.  You  mean  by  laid  off,  that  you  expect  to  go  back  again? — A.  I  don't  kiuxw  ;  I 
got  my  diachaige  papers  since;  I  don't  know  whether  I  wul  go  back  again  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Btjknbs  : 

Q.  You  t^idn't  go  out,  you  say,  as  one  of  the  strikers  ? — A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  youi  went  out.  Let  us  be  ftank  in  all  these  matters, — A.. I  went 
back  to  work  when  we  were  ordered  back.  I  came  out  then ;  I  didn't  want  to  work 
there  with  a  lot  of  deputy  sheriffs  watching,  over  me. 

Q.  The  deputy  sheriffs  didn't  interfere  with  you,  did  they? — A.  No,  sir;  they  didn't 
interfere  with  me. 

Q.  You  didn't  like  their  society  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  I  would  just  as  soon  go 
to  work  in  the  street  with  a  ball  and  chain.     I  am  no  convict. 

JAMES  HEMNEE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Burnbs  : 
Question.  Give  the  clerk  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer. 
James  Hemner ;  section  man  ;  age,  forty-eight  years. 
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Q.  Have  yon  been  inside  the  hospital  at  Sedaliaf — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  was. 
Q.  Never  have  seen  it  1 — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  yon  know  how  it  is  provided  fort — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  know  about  this,  if  anything? — A.  I  will  jnst  state  my  case. 
In  January,  1885,  I  worked,  I  think,  six  days  in  the  fore  part  of  the  month  for  one 
foreman,  and  I  was  taken  sick,  and  he  came  to  the  house  and  asked  me  when  I  would 
be  able  to  be  out,  and  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  exactly  when  I  would  be  out.  I  told 
him  if  he  wanted  more  men  he  had  better  hire  a  man  in  my  place,  which  he  did. 
When  I  went  back  to  work  a  week  afterward  the  place  was  filled ;  when  I  went  and 
called  for  my  place  the  man  he  had  hired  the  foreman  had  changed  for  another  place 
on  the  road,  and  there  was  another  man  taking  his  place,  and  I  called  for  my  place, 
and  he  stated  he  had  all  the  men  he  wanted ;  he  was  full  handed';  and  I  didn't  say 
anything  about  it ;  I  didn't  make  no  complaint,  and  I  let  the  thing  stand  for  a  few 
days  afterward,  probably  two  or  three  weeks;  I  didn't  look  for  it  any  more.  He  said 
he  had  all  the  men  he  wanted.  Another  foreman  said  he  wanted  a  man  or  two,  and 
I  went  there  and  went  to  ?#ork — jrorking,  I  think,  six  days  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
month  and  four  days  in  the  after  part  of  the  month,  and  35  cents  was  taken  ont  of 
each  check.  I  got  flO.bO  for  the  time  I  put  in  in  January ;  the  amount  was  $1.08  a 
day,  all  counted  up. 

Q.  Then,  you  paid  that  tax  twice  t — A.  I  paid  that  tax  in  that  month  twice  ;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  month  did  you  lose  firom  sickness? — A.  I  worked  on  the  first 
days  of  the  month  and  the  last  days  of  the  month ;  between  that  time  I  lost  through 
sickness. 

Q.  You  probably  worked  only  four  or  five  days  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  t — 
A.  I  think  six  days  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  and  four  in  the  first ;  I  wouldn't 
be  positive,  but  it  was  ten  days  in  all  that  I  worked. 

Q.  In  the  fore  part  of  the  month  you  worked  under  one  foreman  on  one  division  or 
section? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  after  part  you  worked  on  a  different  section  under  a  different  fore- 
man f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  foreman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  the  name  of  the 
foreman  very  well. 
Q.  State  his  name. — A.  I  worked  in  the  fore  part  of  the  month  for  John  Eatigana. 
Q.  And  in  the  after  part  of  the  month  ? — A.  I  worked  for  James  Metcar. 
Q.  When  the  pay-roll  was  made  up  35  cents  was  deducted  ? — A.  Off  each  check. 
And  then  last  fall  I  went  down  to  the  doctor — ^the  company  doctor  here — and  told 
him  I  wasn't  well,  and  I  wanted  some  medicine  ;  I  told  him  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  the 
hospital ;  I  had  a  family,  and  I  thought  I  would  be  all  right  in  a  few  days.    He  says 
to  me,  "  I  am  not  prepared,"  he  says,  "  to  treat  you  except  you' pay  for  the  prescrip- 
tion, but,"  he  says,  "  I  will  get  the  medicine  for  yon.'J    Well,  I  paid  him  for  the  pre- 
scription, and  he  sent  to  Sedalia  for  the  medicine. 
Q.  What  doctor  was  that  ? — A.  Dr.  Harlan. 
Q.  Is  he  the  surgeon  of  the  railroad?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Cdktim'  : 
Q.  Does  he  live  here  ? — A.  He  claimed  to  me  he  was  only  employed  to  examine  men 
and  send  them  to  the  hospital ;  he  had  no  right  to  treat  them  any  further  than  that. 
That  is  what  he  stated  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Stewart  : 

Q.  Governor  Curtin  asked  you  if  he  lives  here  in  Atchison? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  he  charged  you  for  the  prescription? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  the  medicine  he  obtained  from  the  hospital  at  Sedalia  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  But  that  was  not  charged  for  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  no  charge  for  that. 

By  Mr.  Curtin  : 

Q.  What  did  he  charge  you  for  the  prescription? — ^A.  A  dollar. 

A.  S.  BENT,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Burnes  : 

Question.  Mr.  Bent,  state  your  full  name,,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — ^Answer. 
A.  8.  Bent;  age,  twenty-seven ;  occupation,  locomotive  engineer;  residence,  Atchison. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  now  as  locomotive  engineer? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  that  service  ?— A.  July  1,  1885. 

Q.  On  what  road  did  you  work  at  the  time  you  quit  ?— -A.  Well,  at  the  time  I  was 
employed  it  was  the  Missouri  Pacific,  but  I  was  under  Mr.  Pagan,  of  the  Central 
Branch  Missouri  Pacific ;  was  doing  yard  service,  switching  in  the  yard  here. 

Q.  Ho w  long  had  you  served  on  the  Central  Branch  Division  ?— A.  Well,  I  think  as 
near  as  I  can  recollect,  I  was  about  probably  altogether  six  mouths.     I  was  trans- 
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ferred.  I  was  transferred  to  the  Central  Branch  Division  under  Mr.  Fagau,  bnt  be- 
fore that  I  had  worked  on  the  extension  of  the  Pacific. 

Q.  Why  did  you  quit  the  service  t — A.  I  was  reported  by  their  yard-master  here, 
Connors,  the  general  yard-master.  The  instruction  through  W.  W.  Fagan  was  to  the 
master  mechanic  to  put  me  off  pending  investigation.  1  was  off,  I  suppose,  for  the 
lapse  of  a  couple  of  weeks,  may  be  not  more  than  a  week ;  and  I  received  a  letter 
stating  that  I  would  have  to  be  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  company,  and  re- 
gretting it,  and  that  he  had  discharged  me  on  the  ground — the  charge  against  me  was 
by  the  yard-master,  and  that  was  incorrectly  switching  and  for  incompetency ;  and 
when  I  sa  w  he  wa«  going  to  discharge  me — under  their  contract  with  the  engineers  that 
no  man  should  be  discharged  without  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing,  I  notified  our  chair- 
man of  the  grievance  committee,  Mr.  DeWitt,  of  the  action.  He  told  me  to  make  out 
the  necessary  papers  and  serve  them  on  the  master  mechanic  and  superintendent,  and 
I  did  so.  This  agreement  with  the  engineers  states  that  no  engineer  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  the  service  of  the  company  without  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing.  I 
went  and  saw  Mr.  Fagan  about  it,  and  he  told  me  that  I  didn't  come  under  that  clause 
for  the  reason  that  I  was  not  a  brotherhood  man,  and  that  contract  was  made  by 
and  between  them ;  and  I  called  his  attention  to  the  clause  in  the  contract  where  it 
says  any  engineer :  it  doesn't  say  a  brotherhood  man  shall  be  discharged ;  and  he  was 
to  consider  it,  and  1  made  my  application  for  a  hearing.  The  next  day  Mr.  Fagan 
served  on  this  committee  as  directed  on  this  agreement — he  appointed  Mr.  Bobinson, 
who  at  that  time  was  not  on  the  Central  Branch  Division  at  all,  but  was  running  be- 
tween Omaha  and  Kansas  City. 

Consequently  under  the  contract  he  had  no  power  to  act  in  the  matter ;  but  at  the 
request  of  our  chairman  I  allowed  the  matter  to  go.  So  Mr.  Bobinson  took  those 
papers  off  in  his  pocket,  probably  for  a  couple  of  months,  and  he  returned  them  after- 
wards, notifying  Mr.  Fagan  that  he  couldn't  serve  on  the  committee,  he  would  have 
to  appoint  some  other  man.  Mr.  Fagan  received  the  papers.  On  my  side  again  I  ap- 
pointed an  engineer  on  our  division,  Allison ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  grievance  com- 
mittee, and  received  the  papers  from  Mr.  Fagan.  I  looked  them  over,  and  it  seems 
though,  I  don't  know  ^hat  you  call  it,  but  Mr.  Fagan  or  Mr.  Bobinson  or  Allison 
throws  up  the  investigation.  It  stopped  there.  The  company  had  received  their  side 
of  the  statements,  but  I  never  had  made  a  statement,  nor  I  never  had  a  chance  to 
bring  any  grievance  before  the  company.  I  was  discharged  on  a  statement  of  two 
men  and  the  only  statements  that  I  had  made  were  with  the  papers  that  Mr.  Allison 
had.  I  went  on  and  .tried  my  best  to  get  an  investigation  in  this  matter,  because  I 
knew  I  had  been  discharged  by  pure  prejudice  on  the  part-of  this  yard-master,  because 
I  would  not  be  bulldozed  by  him,  and  the  cause  of  that  was  this :  that  we  got  into 
this  trouble — was  on  the  orders  of  our  superintendent,  Mr.  Fagan,  who  issued  orders 
in  regard  to  the  running  and  switching  in  the  Atchison  yards,  stating  the  number  of 
cars  that  should  be  considered  as  a  transfer  or  load  for  our  switch  engines  from  the 
lower  yards;  that  eighteen  cars  were  according  to  the  instructions,  stating  that  at 
any  time  there  was  yny  more  than  Ihat  number  of  cars  put  on  they 

Q.  I  don't  think  that  is  material.  We  are  not  trying  anything  of  that  sort  1 — A. 
That  is  the  fact  that  I  didn't  have  the  right  to  be  heard  because  I  wasn't  in  the 
bi  otherhood,  when  I  couldn't  be  because,  and  I  hadn't  run  long  enough  and  there- 
fore  

Q.  Will  you  state  if  you  at  the  time  were  a  member  of  this  organization  known  aa 
the  Knights  of  Labor  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  wasn't. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  a  Knight  of  Labor  f — ^A.  I  can't  just  exactly  state  the  date, 
but  it  was  some  time  last  fall. 

Q.  After  all  this  occurred  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  after  all  this  occurred. 

B.  K.  CHASE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Bubnes  : 

Question.  Mr.  Chase,  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer. 
My  name  is  H.  K.  Chase ;  my  age  is  twenty-five ;  I  am  a  bridge  carpenter. 

Q.  Mr.  Chase,  I  wish  you  would  state  now  to  the  clerk  just  the  grievance  that  you 
have  against  this  railroad  company ;  how  they  have  improperly  treated  you,  in  your 
estimation. 

A.  Well,  sir,  in  my  estimation  they  have  treated  us  improperly  by  discharging  men 
without  cause  and  by  not  allowing  us  time  for  traveling  at  nights,  being  hauled  over 
the  road  at  night  time.  For  instance,  if  you  went  out  on  the  road  to  do  a  job  we  had 
to  work  all  day  on  the  bridge  and  be  moved  that  night ;  we  couldn't  stop  that  night 
at  a  hotel  or  boarding-house  ;  we  had  to  travel  that  night  to  get  to  the  job  the  next 
morning,  and  were  allowed  no  pay  for  it. 

Q.  Was  allowed  no  time  for  traveling  to  or  from  the  job  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Paid  just  for  the  time  you  were  at  work  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  just  for  the  time  we  were 
at  the  work.  The  foremen  had  orders  not  to  allow  us  to  move  in  the  day  time.  If 
we  werefinished  with  the  job  they  had  to  go  on  some  repair  work. 
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QJ  Did  yaa  see  that  order  f'— A.  Yesji^ir:;  I  seen,  that  order. 

Q.  To  what  extent  was  that  order -eirfopOBd  to  yomTt knowledge  f^—A^  To  the  best  of 
myhoowledgfr,  it  was  enforced  by  alii  the'fckreniea;  they-cacriediit  ont  as  best'thoy 
could. 

Q«  And  enforced  itiagainst  all  themen  engagadiinyonr  lineof  ibusinassJ — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do- yon  know  whether  such  an  order  applied  to  section  men  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't 
think  it  i  applied  to  them;  I  don't  know^  much  about  that  department.  The  section 
men  were  nottraTeling<likei  we  were. 

Q.  Is  there. anything  yon  can  inform  ns  in  regard  to  this  matter? — A.  In  case  of  a 
discharge  themen  are  never  allowed  any  hearing,  KBd."  Belsner  was  disohai^d  ont 
of  ooiT  department.  Hewantedtoiknow- what  hawasdisohanged  for,  and  they  wouldn't 
give  him  any  hearing  or  listen  to  anything  ;  told  him  he  was  dischaiged,  and  that  is 
all. 

Q.  Are  there  any  others f — ^A.  Mr.  6axdnec,.onO'  of  thein  tbiemeB^  was  dischairge'd 
tl;ie  sam^  way,  and  Mr.  BlacBher. 

Q'.  Were  there  other  men  «mployed<  in  tho'plaos'oif  those^gentlemeni? — A^  Yes,-  sir ; 
they  were.  If  they  had  a  job  of  work  foF  ns  to  do  otrt  on  the  road^if  we  were  in  here, 
thsy  would  keep  ns  all  day  to  work  instead  of  sending  us  ont  in  the  day  time.  The 
men,  would  have  to  wait  until  10.46  at  night;  they  would  gefe  there  4  o'clock'  in  the 
morning,'  ride  all  night;  then  we  had  to  go  to  work  in  the  morning,  and  we  received 
no  pay  or  overtime  for  -that  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  personal  knowledge  of  such  trips  as  that  ?^-A.  Yes,  sir ;  I'  went  such 
trips  as  that  myself. 

Q;  But  were  you  required  to  go  to  work  the  next  morning;? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  wetit  to 
see'the'geBeral:fi»i«man,  and  askedihimi  for  time,  audhe'told  me  he  couldn't  allow  me 
no  time  fornight  work  at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  well  acquainted  wil^  the  labor'  in  this  department  ? — A.  Tolerably ;  I 
have  been  in  the  bridge  department  herei  for  three  yeai?s,'a'part  of  the-  time«ngaigsd 
as  shipping  clerk,  the  latter  part  of  that-time. 

Q;  You  understand  something,  then,  with  regard  to  the  competency  of  the  men  in 
that- service-? — A.  Yes,sir;  Ithinkldo, 

Q.  These  men  who  were  discharged,  were  they  comipetent  for  the  duties  they  were 
called  upon  to  perform ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  competent  carpenters. 

Q'.  were  they  sober  and  industrious  men? — ^A.  Yes;  sir;  they  were;  all  the  men  in 
our  department  are  all  sober  and  industrious  men. 

Qt  Were  the  men  discharged'  heads  of  families  or  sisgle  men  ? — ^A.  Yes^  sir. 

Q.  Heads  of  families?'— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  CuRTisr : 

Q.  Where  did  they  live  ? — A.  Mr:  Kekmer,  at  the  time  he  was  discharged,  lived  here 
in  Atchison,  and  the  other  two  men  lived  in  Atchison.  Mr.  Gardner  still  lives  in 
Atchison,  and  he  asked  repeatedly  for  a  hearing ;.  has  also  written  to  the  superintend- 
ent, and  asked  him,  and  he  p^id  no  attention  to  it. 

Q.  When  did  that  oocurf-T-A.  Mr.  Gardner  was  diachacged  last  sammer  and  Mr. 
KelsEter  also  last  summer. 

Q.  You  stiU  remain  in  the  employment  of  the  company  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  company  up  to  the  time  of  the  siirike;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stewakt  : 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  strikers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  went  out  with  the  strikers ;  I  was 
afterwards  notified  that  I  was  dischargedi., 

Q.  Yon  say  these  men  applied  for  some  information  as  to  the  cause  of  their  dis- 
charge ?-r-A.  Yes,  air,. 

Q.  Did  you  go  with  them  when  they  made  application? — A.  I  heard  Mr.  Garduer 
make  an  application;  yes,  sir;  and  Mr.  KeIsner,too.  The  other  man,  Mr.  Blackner, 
I  didn?t  hear: 

Q.  To  whoiB  did  yon  hear  him  make- the  application^.'— A.  To  our  generaL foreman.. 
They  have  changed  the  title.  Two  years  ago  there  was  a  superintendent;  they  have 
ohaoged!  the  title 

Q.  Who  discharged  these  men  ? — A.  Mr.  Hatcher. 

Qi  Was  he  the  general  foreman  ?— A.  He  was  at  that  time ;  yes,  sir. 

Qj  -And  you  went  with  these  men  when  theydemanded  that  ?— A.  At  the  time  these 
two  men  were  discharged  I  was  shipping  clerkjin.the  depaj:tment ;  was  there  aU  the 
timey  right  in  the  office. 

Qj  Yon  don't  know  anything  about  tha  reasons  that  bDOUghti  about  their  dis- 
charge ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  knew  why  they  had  been  discharged, 

Q.  When  they  transport  you  nights  do  they  furnish  you  any  berths  or  car  to  sleep 
in  T^A.  The  regular  gang  on  the  road  they  have  a  car  with  a  bench  or  bunk  fixed  up 
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in  it,  and  if  they  have  got  any  coats  or  qnjlts  they  can  roll  them  np  and  go  to  sleep 
on  them.  When  men  are  taken  on  down  here  on  the  train  at  night  which  leaves  at 
10.45  at  night  they  go  in  the  coach,  but  have  nothing  but  their  coats  or  blankets  to 
sleep  on. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  when  these  bridge  men  are  sent  from  this  station  they  are 
not  furnished  with  any  sleeping  accommodations  ? — A.  The  regular  gang  on  the  road 
has  a  box  oar  to  carry  their  tools  in,  and  there  they  have  rough  boards  hxed  up  so 
they  can  lay  their  coats  on  them  and  sleep  on  them. 

By  Mr.  CUETm : 

Q.  Can  you  state  how  often  these  transfers  occur  f — ^A.  Well,  no. 
By  Mr.  Stbwabt  : 

Q.  How  many  times  a  week  during  the  three  years  yon  were  in  the  service  were 
you  in  that  way  kept  np  all  night  f — A.  Well,  I  would  average  propably  in  the  two 
first  yearSi  I  would  be  out  on  the  road  probably  three  days  out  of  the  week,  nights 

Q.  You  mean  three  nights  out  of  the  week  you  were  traveling. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was 
out  on  the  road  the  two  first  years  most  all  the  time.  In  the  last  year  I  wasn't  oat  so 
much,  because  I  was  shipping  clerk. 

Q.  Then  you  were  traveling  most  of  the  time  during  the  first  year  ? — A.  I  was 
walking,  in  the  day  time  and  moving  at  nights.    They  always  moved  us  at  nights. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  no  complaint  brought  to  the  authorities  of  the  roads  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  J— A.  To  our  general  foreman,  Mr.  Hatcher,  the  first  year ;  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell was  onr  superintendent ;  complaint  was  brought  to  him,  and  he  never  paid  any 
attention  to  it,  and  Mr.  Hatcher,  after  his  title  was  changed  to  general  foreman, 
complaint  was  made  to  him  several  times.    Mr.  Tanner  is  now  general  foreman. 

S.  M.  TAYLOR,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mt.  BuRNXS : 

Question.  State  yonr  name,  age,  and  residence. — Answer.  S.  M.  Taylor  is  my  name ; 
residence.  Greenleaf. 

Q.  State  your  connection  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway. — A.  Well,  I  have  been 
working  for  the  Missoij.ri  Pacific  Central  Branch  for  about  ten  years — ten  or  eleven 
years  altogether. 

Q.  In  what  department  T— A.  Well,  different  departments.  The  last  department 
was  the  car  department. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties  in  that  department  If — A.  Truck  repairing  and  general 
repairing. 

Q.  I  virill  direct  your  attention  especially  to  the  contract  between  the  railroad  com- 
pany and  its  employes  in  March,  1885,  and  ask  you  if  you  know  of  any  discharges  in 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  that  contract  ? — A,  Well,  I  can  only  speak  for  myself. 

Q.  You  were  discharged T — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  discharged. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances  under  which  yon  were  discharged,  and  state  especially 
whether  you  had  any  warning  or  any  notice  prior  to  your  discharge,  or  whether  you 
were  informed  of  the  accusations  against  you?— A.  I  wasn't.  I  went  to  work — the 
strike  ended  a  year  ago  on  rthe  Itith,  :the  boys  went  to  work  on  the  16th. 

By  Mr.  CURTIN : 

Q.  Of  what  month? — A.  Of. March,  a  year  ago,  the  16th  of  March,  I  worked  until 
the — about  the  24tb  or  25th,  I  think  it  was,  when  I  was  discharged.  That  was  the 
first  notice  I  had  was  the  disoihaiige. 

Q.  You  were  discharged,  then,  about  the  26th  of  March,  1885  ? — A.  Somewhere  about 
that ;  I  couldn't  say  exactly. 

Q.  Did  you  make  applicatiou'tothe-railroad  company  or  any  one  in  authority  in 
the  corporation  for  information  as  to  the  cause  of  your  dischaige  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 
I  went  to  the  superintendent  of  the  car  defiartment  to  find  out  what  the  reason  was, 
and  I  have  never  known  what  the  reason  was;  what  .the  cause  was  I  never  knew. 

Q.  Don't  know  now,  do  yon? — A.  I. do  not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  know  you  were  discharged  ?— .A.  I  was  discharged,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  say.you  had  been  in  its-service  ? — A.  About  nine  or  ten  years, 
I  think ;  that  is  the  Central  Branch  of  the  Missouri  Pacific.    I  worked  for  it  when  it 
was  the  Central  Branch. 
:Q.  Well,. I  will  a.sk  you  ifyou^partioipBted  lin  the  strike  of  that  year? — A.  Yoa 
want  to  know 

Q.  If  you  were  one  of  the  strikers  in  March,  1885,  and  if  so  the  fact  that  you  were 
connected  with  it  wag  of  sufficient  cause  for  your  removal,  within  so  Short  a  time  after 
the  contract  was  made,  that  you'sbould  not  be  removed  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it 
was.  When  the  boys  wanted  to  strike)  there  I  did  all  I  could  to  keep  the  boys  from 
striking,  ^s  they  weijj;  put  and  after  they  went  out  1— there  was  a  train  coming  in 
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from  the  west.  Who  flagged  the  train  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  know  who  flagged  the 
train ;  who  stopped  the  train,  I  couldn't  say.  Bnt  Mr.  Falton  came  to  me  and  he 
says,  "  Taylor,  yon  are  getting  your  foot  in  it  for  holding  the  train."  Well,  I  says, 
"  probably  we  are."  I  hadn't  stopped  the  train;  it  w^s  stopped  when  1  went  up.  Mr. 
Hardee  came  to  me  and  he  says,  "  Mr.  Taylor,  those'are  the  railroad  commissioners, 
they  can  do  more  in  settling  this  strike  at  Atchison  than  any  man  here."  I  says, 
"Mr.  Hardy,  if  yon  will  give  me  yonr  word  those  are  the  commissioners,  so  far  as  I 
am  conderned  1  am  willing  to  let  the  train  go."  He  says,  "I  will,"  and  I  says,  "the 
train  can  go  so  far  as  I  am  concerped." 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  of  the  employment  of  the  company  prior  to  the  15th  of  March, 
1865,  in  that  strike? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  company  request  you  to  continue  in  its  employment  during  the  month  of 
March  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  did  not. 

Q.  Up  to  the  26th  ?r-A.  No,  sir;  no,  sir.  I  was  out.  I  lost  time  from  the  time  the 
strike  went  out  until  it  was  settled. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  settled,  s^  I  understand  it,  on  the  15th  of  the  month  ?— A.  On  the 
15th;  they  went  to  work  on  the  16th. 

Q.  You  went  to  work  and  worked  about  ten  daysf — A.  Ten  or  twelve  days ;  I 
couldn't  say  exactly. 

Q.  And  were  you  then  discharged  f — A.  I  was  then  discharged. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  Fulton  saying  you  had  made  a  mistake  in  stopping  or  holding 
the  train.  Was  that  the  Mr.  Pnlton  who  testified  here  ? — A.  I  couldn't  say  ;  I  didn't 
see  the  man — ^J.  0.  Fulton. 

Q.  What  position  did  he  hold  then  J — ^A.  Foreman  of  the  round-house — master  me- 
chauic,  pr  whatever  you  call  it. 

Q.  Who  was  it  discharged  you,  Mr.  Taylor? — A.  Mr.  Monday  was  my  foreman  at 
the  time.  He  came  to  me  and  he  says,  "  I  have  got  something  to  tell  you  that  I 
hate  to  do."  I  says,  "What  is  it,  Jim?"  He:  says,  "I  have  got  to  let  you  go."  I 
says,  "  You  have  no  need  to  do  that.  All  I  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  the 
reasons."  He  says,  "  I  can't  do  it ;  it  comes  from  further  than  me."  I  got  my  time 
check.  Mr.  Blackner,  I  think,  was  the  man  that  sent  the  time  up ;  I  couldn't  remem- 
ber.   I  took  my  time  check  and  got  it  cashed. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Fulton  have  any  authority  over  you?— A.  I  think  he  was  just  the  same 
then  as  there  now.  I  think  the  master  mechanic  or  foreman  has  the  charge  of  the  car 
departments,  and  Mr.  Monday  was  the  foreman — the  man  I  was  working  for,  the  man 
that  kept  my  time,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Then  was  Mr.  Fulton  in  command  over  him  T — A.  Yep,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  superior  officer  of  the  gentleman  you  allude  to  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stewart  : 

Q.  Mr.  Taylor,  when  you  gave  permission  for  that  train  to  move  on,  who  was 
there — what  workmen  ?    Somebody  stopped  the  train  ? — A.  What  workmen  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  what  employes  of  the  road  ?  You  say  you  gave  permission  for  the  train 
to  go  on. — A.  I  couldn't  say,  I  am  sure  ;  I  couldn't  say  who  was  there. 

Q.  How  came  it  to  be  that  you  were  mentioned  as  giving  permission  to  that  traiu 
to  go,  if  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  stopping  it  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  don't 
know  how  it  came  tobe  my  permission — why  I  was  picked  on. 

Q.  What  were  ydu  there  for  ? — ^A.  What  was  I  there  for  ?  ,        , 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  just  w^alked  up  there  to  see  the  train,  to  see  what  train  it  was 
that  came  in. 

Q.  What  led  you  to  make  that  rather  peculiar  remark,  if  you  had  nothing  to  do 
with  stopping  the  train — that  it  might  go  on? — A.  Because  they  had  led  me  into  the 
strike,  and  there  was  another  man  by  the  name  of  MoGrath'that  had  been  in  it. 
Whether  he  was  there  at  that  time  or  not  I  couldn't  say.  I  couldn't  say  whether  he 
was  there  or  not.  But  why  they  asked  me  that,  and  I  hadn't  stopped  tlie  train,  and 
I  said  in  just  them  words,  "  that  I  am  willing  for  the  train  to  go  on  if  you  will  say 
so."    I  think  Mr.  Hardy  will  say  just  as  I  have  said. 

Q.  Somebody  said  to  yon  something  about  getting  your  foot  in  it?— A.  Yes,  sir, 
Mr.  Fulton ;  but  I  hadn't  stopped  the  train. 

Q.  Don't  yon  suppose  the  railroad  men  understood  yon  were  instrumental  in  pre- 
venting the  running  of  its  traio,  and  wasn't  that  the  reason  why  they  discharged 
you? — A.  I  always  laid  it  to  that  reason  why  I  was  discharged,  in  my  own  opinion. 

By  Mr.  CURTIN : 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  man  who  did  do  the  flagging  of  the  tralA  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I 
don't. 

By  Mr.  Stewakt  : 

Q.  You  say  they  said  they  would  pledge  their  word,  whoever  was  there,  that  the 
railroad  commissioners  were  on  the  train? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  the  train  might  go  ou  f — A.  Yes,  sjr, 
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Q.  Suppose  the  commissionerB  hadn't  been  there,  would  you  have  aaid  that  it 
couldn't  have  gone  on  T — A.  I  wouldn't  have  said  any  more  than  I  did  say ;  I  didn't 
stop  the  train. 

Q.  Your  reply  would  indicate  that  you  were  unwUling  to  have  it  go  if  the  commis- 
sioners were  not  there! — A.  If  they  want  to  term  it  that  way  of  course  they  can  ;  I 
didn't  stop  the  train. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  asking  you  to  explain  the  peculiar  expression  that  you  used  unless 
you  meant  if  the  commissioners  were  not  there  the  train  couldn't  go  on.  If  that 
was  your  attitude,  and  the  railroad  authorities  understood  it,  my  point  is  this: 
whether  that  was  not  the  reason  that  led  to  your  discharge  1 — A.  I  think  it  was ;  that 
is  my  opinion. 

Q.  Yoa  were  an  old  employ^  of  the  railroad,  had  been  in  the  employment  a  good  while, 
and  they  understood  when  there  was  a  strike  that  you  were  not  content  with  quitting 
work  but  you  undertook  to  stop  trains,  therefore  they  didn't  want  you ;  wasn't  that 
itt — A.  That  might  have  beeU)  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  BUBNES.  r  want  to  ask  you  if  at  that  time  you  were  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  f 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  then  holding  any  position  in  the  order? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  just  one  word  more  in  that  connection:  this  contract  of  March  15  having 
been  made,  you  resumed  work,  having  been  out  on  a  strike  f — A.  I  resumed  work ; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  resume  work  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  authorities  or 
any  aathority  of  the  road  I — ^A.  Why,  my  foreman  told  me  to  go  to  work.  That  was 
Mr.  Munday.     All  went  to  work  together, 

Q.  You  went  to  work  abo;]t  the  16th  of  March  and  worked  on  until  the  26th,  dis- 
charging your  duties  as  before  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  complaint  having  been  made  against  you  with  regard  to 
stopping  a  train  with  which  was  connected  the  postal  car  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  authorities  of  the  Post-0£&ce  Department  visit  yoa  for  the  parpose  of 
investigating  about  that  T — A.  No,  sir.  / 

Q.  In  any  way? — A.  No,  sir. 

ROBERT  ANDERSON,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BuRNES : 

Question.  State  your  name,  age,  occupation,  and  residence. — Answer.  My  name  is 
Robert  Anderson  ;  I  reside  at  Greenleaf,  Kans. ;  occupation,  day  wiper. 

Q.  What  is  a  day's  work  at  Greenleaf,  how  many  hours? — A.  Well,  sir;  average 
from  eleven  to  thirteen  hours. 

Q.  Well,  when  a  man  is  hired  there  what  is  expected  of  him,  what  is  the  contract 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  hours  ? — A.  As  I  understand  it,  ten  hours. 

Q.  If  a  man  works  more  than  ten  hours  state  what  you  know  with  regard  to  his 
compensation  for  the  extra  time  ? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any,  sir. 

Q.  Dottt  know  of  anyone  that  worked  more  than  ten  hours? — A.  I  don't  know  of 
any  that  got  any  compensation,  or  anything  more. 

Q.  Have  you  known  meti  working  more  than  ten  hours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  of  them  getting  pay  for  it?^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  oases  where  tbe  authorities  of  the  railroad  company  have 
been  notified? — A.  1  don't  know  a«  they  have. 

Q.  Has  any  claim  ever  been  made  for  this  extra  pay  by  any  one  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
as  it  has,  sir.  I  have  worked  in  the- company's  service  a  year  and  Worked  from  ten, 
eleven  and  a  half  to  thirteen  hours  all  the  time. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  present  a  claim  for  this  extra  service  ? — A.  I  don't  know  why 
I  didn't ;  because  the  rest  didn't,  I  suppose. 

Q.  How  many  men  within  your  knowledge  worked  eleven  and  twelve  hours  instead 
often? — A.  We  generally  have  three  men  in  the  daytime  and  four  at  night  in  the 
winter  season ;  two  men  in  the  daytime  in  the  summer  season  and  three  at  night. 
Our  hours  are  from  7  to  7,  but  in  case  of  an  accident,  or  more  work,  why  we  are  held 
over  some  nights  until  8  o'clock,  getting  engines  ready  to  go  out. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anyone  who  has  made  claim  for  that  extra  work  ?— A.  I  don't 
think  there  has  any  one  in  our  shop;  no,  sir. 

CHARLES  REDDING,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Bubnbs  : 

Question.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer.  My  name  is 
Charles  Redding;  I  am  thirty  years  old;  residence,  Atchison ;  I  have  worked  for  the 
Missouri  Faciflp  Railway  for  tlie  last  five  or  six  years  off  and  on,  I  think,  at  different 
times. 
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Q.  Aroyon  amarriedman,  or  single? — A.  Yes,  sir;  married  man. 

'Q.  How  have  you  worfeed  f — A.  Inthe  ca^acHyof  tiainmaii  and  switoluBaii. 

Q.  State  if  you  continued  to  work  throughout  the  period  of  the  strike  beire.— 'A. 
Well,  I  started  to  work  ;  the  first  work  I  have  done  for  the  company  for  two  years 
was  after  the  strike  was  settled  this  last  time,  that  is  what  I  mean,  on  the  Ist  of 
April,  The  strike  was  declared  off,  and  we  started  to  work.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Connors, 
that  is  the  general  yard-master,  and  he  told  me  if  I  would  come  down  on  the  night 
of  the  2d  of  April  he- would  give  me  a  job  switching  in  the  yard.  I  had  awitchedfor 
him  before,  so  I  came  down  and  went  to  work  and  continned  so  until  the  11th  of 
April.  On  theereaiDg  of'the  11th  I  came  down  to  go  to  work.  I  'will  state  herelihilt 
I  had  just  been  attending  a  meeting  in  the  afternoon  and  didn't  have  on  my  working 
clothes;  I  didn't  have  time  to  go  home  and  change  my  clothes  and  get  to  work  on 
time.  I  concluded  to  wear  the  other  clothes  that  I  had  on  that  night.  I  went  to  the 
yard.  In  the  mean  time  notices  had  been  served  on  all  Knights  of  Labor  em- 
ployed on  the  Central  Branch  and  the  Missonri  Pacific  to  quit  work.  At  that  time  I 
hadi^hree,  if  not'fonr,  notiqes  in 'my  pocket  that  had  been  served  on  me.  I  have  not 
any  of  them  now.  When  I  got  to  the  union  depot — it  is  customary  with  night  men 
going  off,  day  men  going  off,  and  night  men  going  on,  to  stop  around  the  union  de- 
pot— I  stopped  there,  and  the  day  men' were  switching  'a  passenger  train.  I  took 
those  notices  ftora  my  pocket  with  the  intention  of  tearing  them  np,  and  the  bAys 
were  standing  there.  Of  course  they  were  anxious ;  if  anybody  has  anything  in 
their  pocket  they  are  anxions  to  see  it.  I  jnst  gave  them  to  the  boys  and  star;ted  cm 
then  to  go  to  my  work.  Mr.  Connors,  the  general  yard'-master,  called  me  back ;  he 
gays,  "Redding,  are  yon  going  to  work  to-night?"  I  says,  "  I  don't  know  anything 
to  the  contrary."  So  I  went  down  into  the  yard  to  go  to  work.  He  called  me  baek 
again,  and  he  says,  "If  yon  are  distributing  notices  to  the  men  to  quit  work,  yon 
better  quit."  "Well,"  I  says,  "  Mr.  Connors,  I  didn't ;  I  have  not  done  anytfaiiig  of 
ithe  kind."  I  says,  "  Those  old  notices  that  I  had  in  my  pocket,  I  had  taken  ttem 
out  with  the  intention  of  teoringthem  up;  I  didn't  take  them  out  with  the  intentim 
of  giving  them  to  anybody  at  all.  My  intentions  were  just  in  regard  to  that ;  I  in- 
tended to  keep  in  the  employment  of  the  company  if  I  could. "  So  I  told  Mr.  Con- 
nors I  thought  he  had  done  me  an  injustice,  and  he  told  me  that  w^  all  right.  We 
had  quite  a  long  talk  about  it,  and  it  seems  the  longer  I  talked  to  him  the  more  in- 
dignant hejgot.  So  I  went  home.  I  thonght  I  would  see  Mr.  Fagan  in  the  moiming. 
I  went  to  see  Mr.  Fagan  and  told  him.  I  think  Mr.  Everest  was  in  the  office  at  the 
time.  I  gave  them  a  clear  story  there  about  it,  and  Mr.  Fagan  promised  me  he  would 
^gee  Mr.  Connors  about  the  matter ;  but  when  the  Globe  came  out  in  the  evening  it 
had  a  full  account  of  Mr.  Redding  being  discharged  from  the  employ  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  company,  and  also  Mr.  Connor's  search  for  concealed  weapons ;  and  why,  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all.  I  went  to  the  Globe,  I  went  to  the  Patriot,  and  I 
went  to  the  Champion.  I  answered  all  three  of  them  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
it.  So  that  ended  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Fagan  has  failed,  or  Mr.  Connors  has  ^iled,  to 
make  any  mention  of  reinstatement  or  any  comp^isation  or  anything  of  the  kind.  My 
intentions  were  to  stay  with  the  company.  I  had  several  notices  to  quit,  but  I  didn't 
feel,' under  the  circumstances  that  I  was  in,  that  I  could  afford  it.  While  my  ;&mily 
is  not  large,  yet  my  means  are  small,  and  it  was  a  job,  and  I  thought  I  would  stick  to 
it._  Further,  Mr.  Connors  came  two  or  three  days  previous,  or  after,  I  should  say,  atfter 
this  had  taken  place  at  the  union  depot — I  think  I  can  prove  my  statements  right  in 
theipresence  here  by  Mr.  Vandergrifft,  if  he  is  present.  Mr.  Connors  came  to  me 
there  threatening,  and  warned  me  to  have  nothing  to  say  about  him.  I  tried  to  offer 
antaipology  toMr.  Connors  that  I  had  never  uttered  his  name  with  any  dlrespect,  ^his 
nor  Mr.  Fagan'g;^  I  have  always  had  the  greatest  respect  for  Mr.  Fagan  and  Mr.  Con- 
nors, and  I  do  think  Mr.  Connors  has  done  me  an  injustice. 

Q.  What  were  those  papers  you  had  in  you  pocket  t — lA.  If  you  recollect — of  course 
I  don't  know  that  yon  do  know — I  think  it  was  the  12th  of  April  that  the  strike  was 
declared  on  again.  The' notice  was  this  :  "All  Knights  of  Labor  employedon  the 
Central  Branch  land  Missouri  Pacific  are  requested  to  quit  work."  I  believe  that  is 
the  amount  of  it.    Anyhow  we  were  requested  to  quit  by  Ihe  executive  board. 

Q.  Thiswasbythe  executive  board  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  got,  I  think,  three  or  four 
of  the  notices  and  had  them  in  my  hand,  was  going  to  tear  them  up  and  was  going  on 
'to  my  work ;  had  no  idea  there  would  be  anything  of  that  character  arise  in  Mr.  Con- 
nor's mind  at  all. 

Q.  You  had  no  disagreement  with  Mr.  Connors  before  that,  had  you  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
never  had ;  always  hsid  the  greatest  respect  for  Mr.  Connors. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  he  evidently  thought  you  were  distributing  those  notices  from 
the  executive  committee  ? — A.  Undoubtedly  it  is ;  but  if  he  had  ustened  to  me  a  mo- 
ment I  would  have  explained  everything  to  him.    I  think  ho  was  very  hasty. 

By  Mr.  Curtin: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  present  your  case  to  Mr.  Fagan  T— A,  Yes,  sir:  I  did  on  the  d»y 
After  I  was  discharged. 
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Q.  And  what  did  he  say  to  it?— A.  He  said  he  would  see  Mr.  Connors. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  afterwards  ? — A.  I  never  have. 

Q.  Never  presented  it  to  him  ? — A.  I  thought  I  would  have  some  notice  of  it  through 
Mr.  Connors.     I  have  seen  Mr.  Connors  very  often  since. 
Q.  Mr.  Fagan  is  here  now  and  has  heard  your  case? — A.  He  heard  it  before. 
Q.  It  is  a  pretty  bad  case.    He  ought  to  have  heard  you. 

By  Mr.  Stewart  : 

Q.  The  upshot  of  your  case  is  that  you  were  distributing  these  documents  there 

Mr.  CUBTIN.  He  has  explained  that. 

Mr.  Stbwart.  TheofBcer  of  the  company  saw  you  distributing  these  documents  T — 
A.  I  don't  know  that  you  can  call  it  a  distribution. 

Q.  You  gave  them  to  the  yard  njen  there  in  their  yard  ? — A.  By  their  request. 

Q.  You  took  these  documents  from  your  pocket  and  handed  them  out  and  the  officers 
of  the  road  discharged  you  on  that  account,  and  that  is  all  there  is  of  it,  isn't  it  ? — A. 
Well,  that  is  the  way  they  claim  it.     I  took  them  out  to  tear  them  up. 

Q.  That  don't  make  any  difiference,  they  saw  yon  handing  them  out  to  these  people ; 
then  you  said  you  didn't  mean  anything  about  it,  and  they^probably  didn't  believe 
you ;  .isn't  that  about  it  ? — A.  I  suppose  that  is  about  it. 

Q.  That  is  where  it  seems  to  me  to  be. 

By  Mr.  Buknbs  :  ' 

Q.  I  will  aak  you  if  you  had  any  thought  or  intention  of  distributing  those  papers 
amongst  the  men  for  the  purpose  of  creating  dissatisfaction  amongst  any  of  them  ? — 
A.  No,  «ir ;  I  had  not. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Connors  discharged  you,  or  if 
anythingpassed  between  you  excepting  just  the  heated  words  you  have  mentioned  f — 
A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  nothing  passed  between  us,  only  he  told  me  I  need  not  work 
any  more,  and  that  settled  it.  I  went  home.  He  attended  to  his  business  and  I  at- 
tended to  mine. 

Q.  He  told  you  yon  need  not  work  any  more  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  CuKTiir : 
Q.  Did  yon  intend  to  be  influenced  by  any  of  those  papers  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 
Q.  You  did  not  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.     I  thought  I  had  a  good  job  and  I  was 
going  to  try  to  keep  it. 

By  Mr.  Bdenes  : 

Q.  I  understood  you  partially  to  say  that  Mr.  Connors  said  if  you  were  going  to 
do  that  yon  might  as  well  quit! — A.  Well,  he  says,  "If  you  are  distributing  these 
you  better  quit;"  and  I  hays,  "  I  am  not  doing  it,  Mr.  Coiiiiors." 

Q.  Then  what  did  he  say  ? — A.  Well,  he  says  something  to  the  extent  that  "  You 
better  quit  anyhow."    And  that  was  all ;  he  didn't  want  to  multiply  words. 

By  Mr.  Cuktin  : 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Connors  here,  now,  in  the  city  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  have  not  seen  him 
for  the  last  two  or  three  days. 

Q.  I  mean  to  say,  is  he  still  in  employment  here  ? — A.  I  think  he  is ;  he  is  general 
yardmaster  here. 

T.  N.  GARDNEE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Buknes  : 

Question.  State  your  full  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer.  T.  N. 
Gardner  is  my  name  ;  residence,  in  Atchison  ;  I  am  fifty-five  years  of  age. 

Q.  And  yoiir  occupation  ? — A.  Bridge-builder  and  carpenter. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  Mr.  Gardner,  if  yon  knOw  of  any  grievances  on  the  part  of  the 
employes,  or  the  late  employes  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  ¥— A.  Well, 
I  don't  know  a  very  great  many  grievances  in  that  department ;  there  was  a  few  that 
had  a  complaint  to  make  when  I  was  on  the  rbad. 

Q.  State  what  they  are,  so  far  as  you  have  heard  them  fi-om  time  to  time. — A.  The 
principal  thing  was  in  regard  to  making  overtime  without  getting  any  pay  for  it ; 
causing  the  men  to  ride  a  great  deal  nights  without  getting  anything  for  it.  We 
always  had  our  instructions  to  make  arrangements  if  we  could  to  always  move  from 
one  job  to  another  of  a  night,  and  the  men  would  get  no  time  for  that. 

Q.  Were  there  many  of  such  instances  ? — A.  Well,  that  was  most  always  the  case  ; 
that  was  generally  the  rule ;  sometimes  there  would  be  an  exception,  of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  complaint  being  made  with  regard  to  these  things  to  any  man 
in  authority  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  road  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  spoken  to  my  immediate 
superior  officer ;  I  have  spoken  to  him  about  it  several  times,  or  I  did  when  I  was  on 
the  road,  and  he  said  that  was  the  orders  from  headquarters,  and  if  the  men  didn't 
like  it,  why  they  would  have  to  quit  and  they  would  get  men  who  would. 
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Q.  Well,  I  believe  that  is  the  rule  of  making  complaint  through  your  superior  offi- 
cer up  to  the  chief? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  else  that  any  employ^  might  properly  complain  of? — A. 
Well,  not  particularly,  as  1  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  further  as  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble  had  in  the  country 
over  this  line  of  road  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Curtin  : 

Q.  Where  are  the  headquarters  of  these  men  who  have  to  travel  at  nights  so  much — 
work  all  day  and  then  travel  at  night  and  work  the  next  day  ;  where  were  they  from 
generally;  from  here? — A.  The  most  of  them  were  from  here. 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  engaged  in  that  way  who  had  that  traveling  to  do  ? — 
A.  There  are  some  sfx  or  seven  gangs  in  the  bridge  department  ou  this  division  here, 
and  some  of  them,,  of  course,  lived  out  on  the  line  of  the  road  ;  but  they  don't  have 
a  regular  division  to  work  on.  For  instance,  the  gang  working  down  here  would 
sometimes  be  sent  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  road  and  those  working  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  road  would  besent  down  here. 

Q.  W,hat  is  the  distance  to  the  extreme  eud? — A.  About  300  miles,  somewheres  in 
that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Now,  if  they  would  be  sent  all  the  way  down  that  would  consume  more  than 
any  night? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  they  be  allowed  any  pay  ? — A.  Not  for  the  night.  ^ 

Q.  But  they  would  be  allowed  day  pay? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  suppose  they  traveled  300  miles,  they  would  be  allowed  the  day  but  not 
the  nights? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  pay  for  the  night  at  all  ? — A,  No,  sir ;  except  when  working  at  a  wreck  or 
something  of  that  kind.  I  know  sometimes  we  have  gone  out  to  do  a  little  repair- 
ing on  a  bridge  ;  we  would  start  out  here  at  night ;  it  would  take  us  all  night,  per- 
haps, and  we  would  work  the  next  day  and  come  back  the  second  night.  We  would 
be  out  really  thirty-six  hour  and  the  men  get  paid  for  only  ten  hours. 

By  Mr.  Stbwakt  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  rule  is  on.  other  roads  in  regard  to  that  same  subject? — 
A.  I  don't  know  particularly  ;  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  regular  rule  about  it. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  the  practice  is  ou  other  roads? — A.  This  is  the  only  road 
that  I  ever  saw  it  practiced  on  ;  I  have  worked  on  a  good  many  dififerent  roads. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  on  other  roads  they  pay  t  hem  for  the  nights  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have 
■worked  on  other  roads  where  they  did. 

Q.  You  don't  understand,  do  you,  that  this  had  anything  to  do  with  this  strike,? — 
A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  it? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Burnes  : 

Q.  State  if  these  circumstances  that  you  have  detailed  have  a  tendency  to  make  men 
dissatisfied  with  the  company,  that  is,  compelling  them  to  be  away  thirty-six  hours 
and  getting  pail  for  ten  ? — A.  Most  assuredly  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  dissat- 
isfied. They  made  a  great  many  complaints  to  me  about  it  and  didn't  think  it  was 
light,  and,  of  course,  when  men  are  working  under  protest  it  is  kind  of  uphill  for  a 
foreman  to  get  a  good  day's  work  out  of  a  man  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  oftener  these  things  occur,  the  more  nights  they  are  out  traveling 
and  working  the  n/ext  day,  the  more  intense  their  feeling  in  considering  the  sub- 
ject?— A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  They  talk  more  about  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.CuBTiN: 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  six  gangs  ? — A.  Sometimes  six  and  sometimes 
seven. 

Q.  How  many  would  be  in  a  gang  ? — A.  From  five  to  eight  and  ten  men  in  each 
gang. 

By  Mr._  Stewart  : 

Q.  Doyou  know  how  many  hours  a  day  the  superintendent  here  works? — A.  I  do 
not,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Burnbs  : 

Q.  Do  you  know-his  salary  ?— A.  I  do  not,  sir;  that  doesn't  interest  me  very  much. 

L.  E.  YATES,  being  duly  sworn  and  e;£amined,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Burnes  : 

Q.  Please  give  the  clerk  your  name,  age,  and  residfeuce. — A.  Age,  forty-nine  ;  live 
in  Hiawatha;  druggist  by  profession. 

Q.  Doctor,  we  wiU  get  you  to  state  to  the  committee  what  you  know  in  regard  to 
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the  complaints  and  grievances  famishing  a  cause  for  the  late  troubles  between  the 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway  and  its  employes  in  this  State,  and  with  regard  to  the  de- 
struction of  property,  violence,  or  anything  else  resulting  in  damage  to  the  company 
or  to  commerce  among  the  States? — A.  I  know  nothing  in  regard  to  the  causes  of  the 
troubles,  except  what  has  been  in  the  daily  papers,  and  I  have  had  no  talk  with  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  except  what  we  had  in  an  open  meeting  of  citizens  there  in  our 
town,  the  troubles  there  that  occurred 

Q.  Yon  allude  to  Hiawatha? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  troubles  there  and  the  destruction 
of  property  ;  Mr.  Hunter  was  personally  present.,  and  he  oan'tell  you  more  than  I  can. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  was  said  in  those  meetings  by  employes  of  the  railroad  or 
any  one  of  them  t — A.  WelljSir,  there  were  several  of  the  former  employes  of  the  railroad 
company  in  the  meeting ;  Mr.  Pearson  and  other  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  were 
there,  and  there  was  no  explanation  by  them  as  to.  the  causes  which  led  to  the  troubles. 
The  meeting  was  gotten  up  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  secure  the  return  of  the  ends 
of  that  division  to  our  town.  The  property  had  been  destroyed  there,  and  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  folks  had  taken  the  end  of  their  division  away  and  moved  their  depots 
or  engine  houses  to  Oil  City,  and  the  citizens  got  together  for  the  purpose  of  appoint- 
ing a  committee  to  se«  the  Missonri  Pacific  officials  an4  get  the  division  returned  and 
the  property  there. 

Q.  Yon  don't  remember,  then,  what  any  employ^  of  the  company  said  in  that  meet- 
ing?— A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  give  the  exact  language;  I  talked  to  Mr.  Pear- 
son in  the  meeting  there  more  than  to  any  one  else ;  I  asked  him  in  reference  to  the 
destruction  of  property. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Pearson  ? — A.  He  was,  I  think,  the  blacksmith  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany there  ;  he  had  charge  of  the  repair  shops,  and  was  a  prominent  man  among  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  I  asked  him  several  questions  with  regard  to  the  destruction  of 
property,  but  he  disclaimed  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  anything  to  do  wiih  the 
destruction  of  property.  I  asked  him  if  it  wasn't  a  fact  that  what  had  occurred  had 
not  occurred  since  the  strike  had  taken  place,  ahd  he  said  it  did;  and  I  asked  him  if 
the  property  was  destroyed  while  they  were  out,  and  by  reason  of  the  strike ;  he-at- 
tribnted  the  injury  to  the  property  to  the  acts  of  individuals,  but  as  an  organization 
they  counseled  against  it. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  employ  of  the  Pacific  IJailway  Company? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
was  in  the  employ  of  any  railroad  company  in  my  life. 

Q.  Not  as  surgeon,  I  believe  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

STEPHEN  HUNTER,  being  dixly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Btjknes  : 

Question.  State  your  full  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer.  My  full 
name  is  Stephen  Hunter ;  I  am  forty-two  years  old ;  a  resident  of  Hiawatha,  Brown 
County,  Kansas,  and  I  am  city  marshal. 

L.  R.  YATES,  recalled,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Curtin  : 

Question.  You  only  stated  what  you  were  told,  doctor  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  therefore  are  without  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  property  was  re- 
turned which  you  were  told  was  taken  away. — ^A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
property  being  returned  at  all;  I  don't  know  that  it  was  returned. 

By  Mr.  Bxtbnes  : 
Q.  You  don't  know  that  it  was  taken  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  I 
know  nothing  about  the  destruction  of  property  myself;  I  wasn't  about  the  works  at 
all. 

STEPHEN  HUNTER,  recalled,  testified  as  follows  : 
By  Mr.  Buknes  : 

Question.  You  are  city  marshal  of  the  city  of  Hiawatha  T-^Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  get  you  to  state  if  you  have  any  knowledge  as  to  the  injury  for  the  de- 
struction of  property  in  Hiawatha  belonging  to  the  Pacific  Railway  Company. — A. 
Right  away  after  the  strike,  I  think  it  was  the  same  day,  the  chairman  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  assembly  there  came  to  me  a;id  said  that  they  proposed  to  put  a  guard 
over  the  Missouri  Pacific  property;  they  wanted  some  authority  from  the  .6ity,  as 
there  was  a  good  many  tramps  around  the  railroad  yards ;  they  wanted  some  author- 
ity to  fire  them  out ;  they  wanted  the  president  of  the  council — our  mayor  was  absent- 
to  make,  a  kind  of  special  police  of  them.  He  did  so,  and  they  were  supposed  to  bo 
guarding  the  property.  After  this  order  was  issued  by  the  railroad  company  I  went 
to  one  of  them  and  asked  them  what  effect  that  would  have  upon  their  guarding  the 
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property ;  they  said  it  trould  have  no  effect  whatever,  as  they  didn't  propose  to  pay 
any  attention  to  it.  A  night  or  two  after  that  the  water  was  let  out  of  the  railroad 
tank  right  there  in  the  yards  at  Hiawatha ;  the  pamp  was  injured,  the  water  was  let 
out  of  the  engine  in'  the  round-honse,  and  the  water  was  also  let  out  of  railroad  tanks 
this  side  of  Hiawatha  and  the  other  side  of  Hiawatha  outside  of  the  city  limits  while 
they  were  professing  to  guard  the  property.  \y;hen  we  found  out  that  that  had  been 
done  we,  the  mayor  and  council,  took  what  little  "authority  away  from  them  that  had 
been  given  to  them.  Things  ran  along  very  quietly  then,  ae  the  trains  couldn't  go 
out  of  Atchison  or  Omaha  until  March  21,  I  believe,  when  there  was  a  man  came 
there,  special  agent  of  the  company,  and  undertook  to  run  out  a  train,  and,  getting 
the  engine  turned  on  the  turn-  table,  the  cylinder  head  was  knocked  out  of-  it  by 
placing  a  bolt  on  the  guide-bar.  I  believe  that  is  about  all  of  the  destruction  of 
property  that  has  happened  there. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  did  this,  or  let  out  this  water? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  as  far  as  the 
injury  to  that  engine  is  concerned,  there  is  a  man  under  arrest  and  I  suppose  he  will 
be  tried  to-day  or  to-moripw  for  that.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not. 
He  is  under  bond  to  attend  at  court. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  employ  of  the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  worked  at  the  round- 
house. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ?— A.  His  name  is  Thomas  Brumpson. 

By  Mr.  Stewart  : 
Q.  How  many  men  were  detailed  to  guard  that  property  ? — ^A.  Four,  I  believe — 

wr ;  I  guess  it  was  six. 

By  Mr.  Burnks  : 
Q.  ^yas  this  man  one  of  them — Brumpson  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

H.  SHERMAN,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Burnbs  : 

Question.  Give  your  name  and  place  of  residence? — Answer.  H.  Sherman,  Hiawatha. 

Q.  Mr.  Sherman,  we.  want  to  have  you  tell  us  everything  that  you  know  with 
regard  to  the  cause  of  the  existing  troubles  between  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 
Company  and  its  employers,  and  as  far  as  you  can  give  us  information  concerning 
any  grievances  which  you  know  to  exist  between  the  two. — A.  Well,  as  regards  my- 
self, I  have  been  employed  as  yardman  at  Hiawatha  for  some  three  years  past,  and 
about  October  a  year  ago  we  made  application  for  a  raise  of  our  pay,  and  we  made 
it  on  the  strength  of  the  agreement  of  March  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Mr.  Sherman,  you  need  not  speak  of  anything  occurring  prior  to  March  15, 
1885. — A.  I  thought  that  might  have  made  my  dates  so  that  you  can  understand  them. 
But  since  the  strike  of  a  year  ago  last  March,  we  had  understood  that  there  was  to 
be  so  much  money  paid  to  each  individual  as  regards  to  his  employ  in  the  various 
branches  of  trade  in  the  road.  For  iustance,  a  switchman  was  to  get  so  much,  a 
trackman  so  much,  and  the  brakesmen  and  employes  generally  on  the  system,  was  to 
get  a  system  of  pay  which  we  all  understood  would  be  paid  as  soon  as  Governor  Mar- 
madnke  and  Grovemor  Martin  had  made  their  agreement.  Now,  I  wish  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  was  not  a  Knight  of  Labor  at  the  time  that  this  agreement  was  made ; 
consequently  I  don't  really  claim  that  I  should  receive  the  pay  that  they  agreed  to 
pay  at  that  time,  but  I  do  claim  this,  that  they  agreed  to  pay  one  employ^  a  stipu- 
lated price  for  his  work.  Why  shouldn't  another  receive  the  same,  no  matter  where 
he  is  located  on  the  road  f 

Q.  That  is,  if  he  does  the  same  work. — ^A.  Yes,  the  sameclass  of  work;  now  in  Kan- 
sas City  they  receive  for  ten  hour's  work  |2aday.  We  at  Hiawatha  receive  $55  a 
month;  while  we  make  every  day  in  the  month.  At  Kansas  City,  they  made  $-2  a.  day, 
while  we  made  |55  a  month,  and  the  question  arises  in  my  mind,  why  they  should 
make  that  difference  in  our  pay,  after  they  had  agreed  to  pay  us  equal  pay  for  the 
same  class  of  work  on  all  divisions  of  the  road. 

Q.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  $2.00  a  day  and  155.00  a  month  1 — ^A. 
Quite  a  good  deal.  You  can  figure  that  up.  Thirty-one  days  would  be  |62  in  the  place 
ofl|55. 

Q.  Thirty-one  days? — A.  Thirty-one  days  would  be  $62. 

By  Mr.  Stewart  : 

Q.  You  don't  count  Sundays,  do  you? — A.  You  do  most  assuredly  in  railroad  work. 
You  agree  to  work- for  thb  railroad  company,  and  you  work  thirty-one  days  if  there 
are  thirty-one  days  in  the  month.  If  there  are  only  twenty-eight  days,  you  only  work 
twenty-eight  days. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  do  not  work  thirty-one  days,  do  yon  ? — A.  We  work 
every  day  in  the  month,  Sundays  and  every  day. 
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Q.  When  hired  by  the  month ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Sandays and  Mondays  are  not  known. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  any  one  in  authority  in  the  railroad  company  compels 
you  to  work  thirty-one  days  in  a  month  containing  thirty-one  days! — ^A.  I  mean  to 
say  this :  If  we  don't  work  that,  that  our  services  are  no  longer  reqnired. 

Q.  Just  go  on. — A.  Well,  I  am  waiting  for  you  to  ask  me  questions. 
'  Q.  Just  state  it  again  once  more,  what  wages  you  received  at  Hiawatha  t — A. 
Pifty-tive  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  And  that  meant  every  day  in  the  month,  whether  it  was  twenty-eight  days  in 
the  month  of  February,  or  thirty-one  in  May? — A.  Every  day  in  the  month;  made 
no  difference  about  the  month. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  the  same  class  of  employes  in  Kansas  City  received  $2  a  day  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Counting  twenty-six  working  days  in  the  month  in  Missouri,  a  Missouri  em- 
ploy6  would  receive  |52  in  a  month,  but  he  would  have  his  Sundays  to  himself. 
Working  in  Kansas  at  $55  a  month,  he  would  not  have  his  Sundays  to  himself  f — A. 
No  Sundays  at  all.  Now  you  understand  me  this  is  the  commencement  of  the  strike, 
or  I  should  say  a  year  ago.  Undersrand,  this  was  since  March  a  year  ago.  I  will 
explain  further  in  regard  tu  the  wages  paid  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  have  been  speaking  of  the  condition  of  things  with  regard  to  prices, prior 
to  the  strike  of  March,  1885 T— A.  Yes,  sir;  1886. 

Q.  Well,  now,  tell  us  how  it  has  been  since  the  16th  of  March,  1885. — A.  Well, 
some  time  in  October,  1885,  the  men  employed  there  asked  for  a  raise  of  pay  in  the 
yards.  They  referred  the  case  to  the  yaramaster,  and  he  answered  them  very  indif- 
ferently. I  couldn't  repeat  the  words.  I  wasn''  employed  there  at  that  time;  but  I 
do  know  pretty  near  what  was  said ;  and  it  was  let  go  for  a  few  days.  Finally  again 
the  same  men  called  on  him  for  an  increase  of  pay,  and  he  says,  "  If  you  don't  like 
this  job,  you  can  quit ;  there  are  plenty  of  men  to  take  your  place."  A  man  who  re- 
plied to  him  was  since  killed  on  the  27th  of  November.  However,  whatever  his  re- 
ply was,  I  don't  suppose  will  make  any  difference  to  this  committee. 

Q.  No. — ^A.  But  abont  the  last  days  of  November,  Mr.  Drake  waited  upon  me,  being 
the  only  man  employed  there  then  that  had  asked  for  an  increase  of  pay,  and  he  of- 
fered me  160  a  month.  Before  that  our  committee  as  Knights  of  Labor  had  asked  for 
the  regular  pay  that  was  promised  to  be  paid  on  the  15th  of  March  previous.  That  was 
a  year  ago  last  March.  And  Mr.  Drake  said  that  |60  would  be  as  much  as  he  could  pay. 
I  told  himthat  I  had  no  authority  whatever  to  receive  his  statements.  That  the  Knights 
had  made  a  statement  to  him  by  letter.  He  said"  he  didn't  wish  to  recognize  the 
Knights  of  Labor ;  or,  I  don't  know  that  it  was  in  them  words,  but  he  said  that  those 
men  were  not  employed  by  the  company,  but  he  wanted  to  treat  with  men  who  was 
employed  by  the  company,  and  I  being  the  only  one  in  relations  to  the  order,  whiph 
I  represented  there,  1  didn't  wish  to  treat  with  him,  and  I  told  him  i  couldn't  answer 
his  question  whether  I  would  accept  it  or  not.  Had  he  offered  me  $100  a  month  I 
wouldn't  haye  accepted  it  under  the  conditions  under  which  I  was  placed  there. 
By  Mr.  B0BNES : 

Q.  What  wagesi  were  yon  receiving  at  this  time  in  October  of  which  you  speak  T — 
A.  Fifty-five  dollars. 

Q.  Fifty-five  dollars  a  month  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  that  he  offered  you  $60 1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  under  the  circnmstances  you  declined  to  take  it  ? — A.  I  couldn't  take  it,  in 
allegiance  to  the  order  which!  represented. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  order  regulates  your  wages? — A.  In  a  certain 
measure  they  do. 

Q.  Who  ordered  you  not  to  work  at  $55  a  month  ? — A.  I  was  discharged. 

Q.  But  you  were  ofiered  |60  a  month.  I  understood  yon  as  intimating  that  yon 
would  have  accepted  it  but  for  some  occult  influence  or  power  over  you,  exerted  by 
the  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  We  were  told,  as  I  understand,  from  March  a  year  ago, 
that  we  would  receive  'the  same  rate  of  wages  for  the  same  class  of  work  in  all  de- 
partments on  the  entire  system. 

Q.  You  understood  the  contract  as  meaning  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  reason  you  would  not  take  it  was  because  you  believed  that  the  con- 
tract was  being  violated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  offering  you  |60  it  was  being  violated  in  refusing  $60  to  those  who  were  as 
much  entitled  to  it  as  you  were.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — A.  That  is  just  exactly 
what  I  mean. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  working  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  ? — A.  The  24th  of 
December,  I  think.    I  may  be  mistaken.    However,  I  was  discharged  about  a  week 
before  this  strike  occurred. 
By  Mr.  Stewart  : 

Q.  What  strike  ? — A.  Tliis  present  strike. 

Q.  That  occurred  in  March,  1886.  You  say  you  were  discharged  in  December? — 
A.  Well,  I  may  he  mistaken. 
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Q.  You  say  you  quit  work  in  December  t — A.  I  think  probably  in  ■p«bTuary.  I 
woDldn't  be  certain. 

By  the  Chairman  : 
Q.  Before  the  strike  ? — ^A.  Just  before  the  strike. 

By  Mr.  Burnes  : 

Q.  Now  tell  us  whx,  you  quit  ? — ^A.  I  was  discharged. 

Q.  Why' were  you  discharged  ? — A.  For  good  reasons. 

Q.  Sir  f — A.  For  good  reasons. 

Q.  Then  you  had  no  cause  of  complaint  against  the  railroad  company  f — A.  I  didn't 
complain  on  account  of  my  discharge. 

Q.  They  gave  you  the  reasons,  did  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  not  making  any  oom- 
plaint  about  that  part. 

By  Mr.  Stewart  :    • 

Q.  Yon  speak  of  the  terms  of  the  contract  requiring  certain  wages  to  be  paid  ;^id 
you  ever  read  the  contract  ? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir,  I  read  it ;  but  of  course  I  colfldn't 
repeat  it.  , 

Q.  Are  you  certain  that  the  contract  requires  that?  Do  you  say  it  does  f — A.  Well, 
it  is  generally  taken  that  what  we  read  in  the  papers  is  supposed  to  be  a  fact,  j»nb- 
lished  between  two  governors. 

Q.  I  notice  in  what  is  presented  here  to  the  committee  a  statement  of  grievances, 
which  was  formerly  given  to  the  public,  signed  by  James  H.  Cooper,  John  Mayne,  and 
C.  W.  Walkem,  committee.  The  only  points  are  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  relating 
to  wages,  and  they  are  as  follows :  ''  That  we  be  paid  not  later  than  the  10th  day  of 
each  month.  Ninth,  That  unskilled  labor  receive  not  less  than  |1..^0  per  day,  and  the 
freight  loaders  shall  receive  $45.25  per  month .  Tenth.  That  all  yard  tbremen,  switch- 
men, and  helpers  receive  wages  equal  to  present  Chicago  rates." — ^A.  Well,  what  was  it? 

Q.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that.  Now,  do  those  three  points'  cover  your  claim 
that  you  say  you  made,  or  are  they  different? — A.  Well,  the  Chicago  rates  in  regard 
to  yard  Work  I  understand  are  more  than  that. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  here  ? — A.  I  was  a  switchman  at  Hiawatha. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  point  that  is  made  in  regard  to  switchmen  by  this  committee. 
They  don't  seem  to  entertain  the  same  view  exactly  as  you  do  about  what  their  griev- 
ance is.  Their  grievance  is  not  what  you  stated,  but  that  your  rates  do  not  compare 
with  those  of  Chicago ;  not  with  those  of  Kansas  City  or  anywhere  else. — A.  'Well, 
the  rates,  as  I  understand  it,  at  Kansas  City  should  be  those  of  Chicago.  If  they 
were  not,  it  would  most  assuredly  be  a  violation  of  the  agreement  between  Kansas 
City  and  Chicago. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  they  offered  you  $60  a  month  when  yon  made  complaint ;  why 
didn't  yon  take  it? — A.  Because!  was  not  authorized  to. 

Q.  JSat  authorized  by  whom? — A.  We  had  applied  to  our  yardmaster. 

Q.  Not  authorized  by  whom?;— A.  Well,<I  will  explain  that  if  you  will  allow  me  to. 

Q.  You  can  answer  it  without  telling  a  long  story,  can't  you  ? — ^A.  I  want  to  get  at 
it  in  my  own  way,  so  that  I  can  explain  it.  , 

Q.  Very  well ;  go  at  it  in  year  own  way. — A.  We  applied  to  our  yardmaster  for  an, 
increase  of  pay,  and  he  acted  very  indifferently.  In  fact,  he  as  much  as  refused  us, 
though  not  in  those  words.  We  carried  it  to  highei' authority,  and  were  treated  very 
indifferently  there ;  and  then  carried  it  to  the  general  superintendent,  and!  received 
no  answer.  Mr.  Drake  waited  upon  us  and  made  those  offers  in  the  mean  time.  Rep- 
resenting the  Knights  of  Labor,  as  one  of  them,  we  had  made  our  grievance  known 
through  them  to  Mr.  Hoxie,  to  whom  we  are  entitled  to  receive  our  grievances.  We 
had  said  what  we  wanted  and  what  we  thought  we  ought  to  receive,  and  got  no  answer 
except  through  Mr.  Drake.  He  offered  ns  this  $60,  and  being  a  Kriieht  of  Labor  and 
a  pommittee  appointed  to  wait  upon  those  gentlemen,  I  didirt  feel  that  I  was  author- 
ized to  receive  any  proposition  over  the  head  of  that  committee. 

Q.  Now,  I  asked  yon  before,  authorized  by  whom?— A.  By  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Then  the  question  as  to  what  you  should  do  depended  not  on  your  own  judgment 
of  what  was  right,  nor  upon  the  judgment  of  the  employes  of  the  railroad,  nor  on  the 
railroad  company,  but  on  the  Knights  of  Labor?— A.  The  judgment  of  what  I  was  to 
receive  rested  upon  what  we  thought,  as  Knights  of  Labor,  was  right.  In  accordance 
with  what  they  agreed  to  pay  us. 

Q.  I  know ;  but  the  Knights  of  Labor  include  a  great  many  people  that  are  not  em- 
ployed by  the  railroad  company. — A.  I  know,  a  great  many  people.  Not  exactly  saloon 
keepers,  but  everybody  else. 

Q.  So  that  the  upshot  of  it  was,  you  proposed  to  refer  your  compensation  to  the 
judgment  of  the  clerks  and  shopkeepers 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (Continuing.)  Retail  grocers,  and  anybody  else  that  constituted  the  Knights  of 
Labor.    Was  not  that  so  ?-~A.  No,  sir. 
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"Q.  You  say  you  couldn't  do  it  without  their  action,  and  they  were  constituted  not 
onlyof  railroadmen,  but  of  everybody  else.  Isn't  that  the  size  of  it? — A.  No,  sir;  we 
don't  propose  to  give  our  grievances  as  railroad  men  to  all  classes  of  people. 

Q.  What  you  mean  is,  that  railroad  employes  could  not  make  an  agreement  with 
the  railroad  company  without  the  consent  of  the  order. — A.  They  could. 

Q.  They  did  not  f — A.  They  could ;  they  done  so. 

Q.  As  you  say,  you  were  not  authorized  by  the  Knights  o  f  Labor  to  accept  that 
proposition.  Do  you  think  it  waa  a  fair  proposition  ? — A.  The  Knights  of  Labor  are 
represen  ted  by  all  branches  of  trade. 

Q.  I  understand  that;  and  you  wanted  theconseut  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  your 
agreement.  You  didn't  feel  aut^orizedto  act  without  you  acted  with  their  consent? — 
A.  In  our  own  branch  of  trade  yon  must  understand.  We  were  represented  of  course 
by  all  branches  of  trade,  but  each  and  every  branch  of  trade  will  work  in  its  own  in- 
terest. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  for  your  interest  to  refuse  the  |60  per  month? — A.  I  didn't 
think  it  was  to  my  interest  to  accept  it  under  the  circumstances. 

Q.  Sixty  dollars  a  month  is  better  pay  than  $55  a  month,  isn't  it  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Your  personal  judgment  was  rather  in  favor  of  taking,  wasn't  it  1 — ^A.  I  will 
not  answer  that  'question. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  wish  to  answer  the  question  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Ifr.  Stewabt.  I  don't  press  it.    That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Burnes  : 

Q.  Mr.  Powderly  told  us  in  Washington  that  a  motto,  or  one  of  the  cardinal  princi- 
ples of  your  order,  was  to  the  effect  that  a  wrong  done  to  one  was  the  concern  of  all.  I 
ask  you  if  in  your  declension  of  that  offer  and  in  your  action  with  regard  to  yourself 
you  were  actuated  simply  by  that  sort  of  devotion  to  the  principles  of  your  order;  if 
yon  felt  that  there  was  inequality  and  injustice  being  done  to  any  of  your  brethren, 
and  that  therefore  yon  regarded  it  your  duty  to  decline  that  personal  favor,  as  you 
might  call  it,  to  yonreelf,  that  waedenied  to  your  associates? — A.  I  decline  to  answer 
you,  Mr.  Bnmes,  in  this  light 

Mr.  BuKNES.  You  need  not  give  a  reason  for  it.  If  you  decline,  that  is  all  right. 
Just  stand  aside. 

T.  J.  SHERMAN,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testifies  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Buknss  : 

Question.  Mr.  Sherman,  just  state  the  cause  of  grievance  you  have  against  the  rail- 
road company. — ^Answer.  Will  I  state  from  a  year  ago,  and  from  then  on? 

Q.  Yes,  commencing  with  March,  1885. — A.  In  March,  1885,  I  commenced  work 
where  I  have  been,  and  where  I  went  away  from  work  the  Ist  day  of  March.  That 
■was  before  the  strike  of  1885.  When  the  strike  was  ordered  in  1885  the  men  -went  out 
on  a  strike.  I  requested  of  my  foreman  whether  they  had  any  grievance  in  regard  to 
the  trackmen  or  section  men.  "If  they  have,  I  will  strike;  if  not,  I  will  work." 
He  said  they  didn't  have,  so  I  went  on,  right  straight  along,  with  a  lay-off  now  and 
then.  Th«  first  lay-off  was  the  16th  of  January.  Those  men  working  on  the  gang  I 
was  working  on  was  cut  down  to  half-time  through  the  winter.  The  way  we  was 
out  down  was  this :  We  would  be  ordered,  say,  Friday  night ;  our  foreman  had  or- 
ders; told  us,  "We  won't  need  you  out  any  more  till  Monday."  Probably  before 
Monday  come  there  would  be  a  snow  storm.  We  would  be  called  out  at  any  honr  of 
the  night,  and  at  one  particular  time  they  was  called  out  at  6  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. We  goes  out,  shovels  snow  from  that  till  3  o'clock,  get  a  half  an  honr  leave, 
then,  by  taking  it  ourselves,  and  one  of  the  officials  of  the  road  was  going  to  kick  us 
out  of  the  caboose  for  going  in  to  eat  at  that  time ;  and  so  we.  worked  until  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  It  took,  say,  an  hour  to  run  in  and  an  hour  to  go  out.  We  got  one 
day  for  it,  $1.15.  Well,  in  about  a  week  afterwards  we  was  laid  off  in  the  same  man- 
ner, amd  shoveled  snow  all  day  and  ordered  out  at  5.30  a.  m.,  and  so  we  was  hurried 
out  at  5.30.  We  went  out  at  6  o'clock  (we  had  to  be  up  at  5.30,  all  the  same),  and 
we  worked  from  that  until  6  o'clock  the  next  morning ;  and  we  got  straight  time  for 
it,  juBt  two  days  for  twenty-three  hours,  or  a  little  over  straight ;  and  this  was  in 
February,  I  believe.  And  then  they  called  us  again  one  night,  about  10  o'clock.  I 
says  to  the  foreman,  says  I,  "  Are  we  going  to  get  time  and  a  naJf  for  this,  as  it  should 
be,  or  are  we  n»t?  If  wie  are  not,  I  will  stop  in  the  bed;  if  we  are,"  said  1,  "  I  will, 
go  out."  He  says,  "If  yon  will  go  out.  we  will  give  you  time  and  a  half,"  so  I  goes 
out  under  them  terms.  So  we  worked  all  that  night,  or  part  of  the  night  and  part  of 
the  day,  and  he  asked  the  road-master  on  the  Atchison  Division — it  was  on  the 
Omaha  Extension — what  time  he  would  allow  his  men  at  night,  to  see  if  he  could 
give  them  a  day  and  a  half  or  not.  He  says,  "  .Just  straight  time," 'and  I  happened 
to  lirar  him  say  this  myself;  I  know  it  positively ;  so  I  made  up  my  mind  X  wouldn't 
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go  snow-raiding  any  more,  if  that  was  the  case.  So  on  the  5th  day  of  March,  1  be- 
lieve it  was,  my  gang— at  that  time,  at  the  latter  end  of  February,  I  was  waiting 
traolc  at  night— from  the  5th  of  March  they  wasn't  ten  minutes  after  I  heard  the  boys 
all  walked  out  I  walked  out,  too  ;  and  so  I  stood  out  until  the  28th  day' of  Marcli. 
The  foreman  come  to  nie  and  he  says,  says  he,  "  I  would  like,  to  get  you  men  to  go 
out  and  work  a  day;  the  track  is  getting  dangerous.'.'  Sa;id  I,  "No,  I  won  t  doit; 
I  am  working  for  Sherman  now."  And  he  says  he  didn't  know  what  to  do;  the 
track  was  getting  unsafe  for  passenger  trains.  Says  I,  "  It  is  a  pity."  And  he  goes 
to  our  open  executive  boaid  aud  gets  an  order  from  them  for  us  men  to  go  out  to  hx 
up  the  track.  ,  That  was  on  the  2dth  of  March.  So  I  goes  out,  under  that  order,  right 
away.  In  the  evening  he  says,  "  What  is  the  matter  with  going  out  to-morrow* 
"  No,  sir ;  not  unless  you  get  another  order.  Ton  have  got  to  get  an  order  a  day  to 
get  me  out."  So  I  didn't  go  out  any  more.  So  the  31st  of  March,  I  believe  it  was 
12.40,  the  strike  was  declared  off.  All  the  men  applied  for  work— had  an  arbitration. 
I  applied  to  my  foreman  for  work,  and  I  was  accepted  and  went  to  work.  I  worke^ 
I  believe,  until  the  8th  of  April,  and  was  again  declared  off.  I  came  out  again  and' 
am  out  now,  and  that  is  all  Rknow. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  paid  for  this  extra  work?— A.  No,  sir,  never;  I  got  lor 
those  eight  days— I  have  got  the  date  for  it  here  [producing  memorandum  oookl 
March,  lor  them  eight  days,  I  got  paid  $7.  That  is  the  extra  time  I  got  for  that ;  I 
received  that  this  month.  j      i«-. 

Q.  That  is,  you  worked  eight  days  and  got  |7  ?^A.  I  worked  eight  days  and  got$7. 

Q.  Didjbhat  include  the  night  work?— A.  That  was  not  extra  work  at  all,  but  reg- 
ular work;  it  was  regular  every  night;  there  was  no  trouble  about  that;  hut  I  only 
received  $7  for  that  eight  days'  work. 

Q.  What  ought  you  to  have  received?— A.  I  had  ought  to  have  received  $8.90,  I 
believe ;  I  am  not  very  good  on  figures. 

By  Mr.  Stewart  : 

Q.  Who  kept  your  time? — A.  The  section  foreman  he  says,  I  see  him  to-day;  I  was 
speaking  to  him  about  this  eight  days ;  he  says  he  had  eight  days  there  for  me  and 
sent  it  in  for  me ;  I  guess  they  euchered  me  out  of  it  at  Hiawatha,  or  some  other 
place  ;  it  is  lost,  anyhow. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  foreman  ? — A.  Jim  McDermott. 

Q.  Do  you  think  ho  sent  eight  days  in  ?— A.  Yes,  sir,  I  am  positive  of  that ;  I  have 
confidence  in  the  man  so  far,  anyhow.. 

J.  H.  COOPER,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Burnes  : 

Question.  State  your  full  name,  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer.  J.  H.  Cooper; 
age,  forty-seven ;  occupation,  blacksmith. 

Q.  What  position  have  you  occupied  with  reference  to  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way?— A.  I  was  acting  as  foreman  of  the  blacksmith  shop. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  the  service  ? — A.  On  the  8th  day  of  March. 

Q.  What  do  you  know,  Mr.  Cooper,  in  regard  to  the  action  Of  the  management  in 
sending  away  cars  to  be  repaired  and  the  discharge  of  employes  here  in  consequence 
of  it? — A.  I  think  about  the  middle  of  last  May  I  was  told  by  the  foreman  of  the 
round-house  that  the  company  was  about  to  send  all  the  Missouri  Pacific  engines 
away  from  down  here  to  Cypress,  and  I  inquired  about  it  and  found  that  it  was  true. 
I  then  "'anted  to  know  if  they  intended  to  send  the  men  with  them,  and  I  couldn't  get 
any  inf9rmation.  I  then  sent  word  dowu  to  Mr.  Johnson,  at  Cypress,  and  inquired 
if  there  was  room  there  for  the  men,  and  he  came  up  and  he  said  that  they  were  in 
the  same  boat  there;  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  or  the  Wahash 
Company  had  taken  the  engines  away  from  the  Cypress  round-house  and  had  taken 
them  over  to  Wyandotte,  and  they  left  a  surplus  of  mep  on  their  hands.  After  those 
engines  had  gone  a  short  time  Mr.  Ferris  complained  that  he  had  too  many  machin- 
ists, and  he  came  to  me  on  one  or  two  occasions  and  complained  about  it — had  too 
many  machinists.  Wanted  to  know  how  to  get  rid  of  them.  The  company  had 
made  a  contract  of  their  own  on  the  15th  of  last  March.  We  made  no  contract ;  they 
made  a  contract.  We  had  no  contract  to  violate.  They  had  a  contract  to  violate. 
The  contract  was  made  with  the  governors,  and  they  concurred  in  what  the  governors 
dictated  and  signed  it,  and  that  was  the  contract.  About  these  engines.  The  com- 
pany having  too  many  machinists  here,  it  was  a  continual  bore,  it  seems,  to  Mr.  Fer- 
ris— that  was  the  master-mechanic.  He  came  to  me,  as  I  said  before,  on  several  oc- 
casions, and  finally  we  were  put  on  nine  hours,  and  it  came  on  down  to  eight  hours,  and 
sometime  in  February  the  painters  were  laid  off  indefinitely;  and  the  men  who  had 
been  growling,  to  use  that  term,  had  become  dissatisfied,  and  they  declared  they 
wouldn't  put  up  with  it  any  longer,  and  they  called  a  meeting  and  about  one  hundred 
or  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  them  met  that  evening,  and  they  agreed  that  the 
grievance- committee  should  go  and  have  a  conference  with  Mr.  Fagan  and  see  if  they 
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could  understand  anything  about  this  matter — why  this  continual  cutting  of  hours 
was  kept  up— and  I~went  down  with  two  others  and  met  Mr.  Fagau  in  his  o£Bce,  and 
we  talked  {hero,  I  think,  two  or  two  and  a  half  hours  about  that  matter;  and  I  asked 
him  if  it  was  because  the  Lord  had  sent  the  snow  out  on  the  Weste'i'n  prairie  that 
men  were  out  in  their  wages.  He  said,  "No;  not  altogether."  I  asked  him  then  if 
it  was  on  account  of  hard  times.  He  said  partly;  something  to  that  amount.  And  I 
also  asked  Mr.  Fagan  if  it  was  right  to  cut  the  men  when  the  company  was  not  mak- 
ing a  very  large  revenue ;  if  it  would  not  also  be  right  to  raise  the  menfj'  wages  when 
the  company  made  $100,000  or  $12.5,000  a  month  ?  That  seemed  to  be  a  new  idea  to 
him.  He  laughed  at  it.  And  then  1  asked  him  if  we  would  agree  among  ourselves 
to  lay  those  machinists  off— he  told  me  that  they  had  six  more  than  ho  thought  neces- 
sary— I  asked  him  if  we  would  agree  among  ourselves  to  lay  those  machinists  off, 
whether  he  would  put  the  painters  back  to  work  again,  and  he  said  no;  and  he 
talked  on  a  little  while  after  that,  and  he  asked  me  what  report  I  was  going  to  make. 
"Well,"  said  I,  "I  am  going  to  report  that  on  general  principles  we  can  down  you ; 
but  on  figures  jrou  have  got  the  advantage  of  us."  And  then  I  propounded  the  ques- 
tion to  him  again.  Said  I,  "Mr.  Fagan,  you  give  me  an  indefinite  answer  about  those 
men.  Now,  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  if  we  will  agree  among  ourselves  to  discharge 
those  machinists,  will  you  put  the  painters  back  to  work?"  And  he  wheeled  around 
in  his  chajx  and  says,  "I  will."  And  I  went  back  with  that  understanding.  And  it 
was  about  the  16th  or  17th,  I  think,  but  I  remember  it  was  on  Saturday  evening,  and 
we  all  went  home  from  work  as  usual.  And  I  met  Joe  Blackburn  on  the  street  on 
Sunday,  and  he  says,  ' '  There  is  an  order  up  that  there  will  be  no  work  on  Monday, 
being  the  22d  day  of  February."  Well,  of  course  I  had  no  complaint  to  make ;  I  was 
paid  by  the  month:  I  was  one  of  these  thirty-one-day  men,  or  forty  days.  I  went 
whenever  I  was  called.  But  some  of  the  men  came  there  IJ  miles,  with  their  dinner- 
buckets,  and  was  very  much  dissatisfied  to  see  a  notice  up  on  the  door  dated  the  21st. 
It  was  not  up  on  Saturday  evening  when  we  went  away.  And  I  will  tell  you,  to  be 
honest  about  it,  I  don't  believe  yon  could  have  gotten  the  men  out  on  this  strike 
when  the  order  came  to  go  out,  if  it  had  not  been  for  these  cuttings  we  had  here  dur- 
ing the  last  winter. 

I  was  opposed  to  this  strike  in  the  beginning.  I  can  tell  you  about  as  much  about 
the  beginning  of  it,  I  presume,  as  anybody  else  here.  About  January,  we  received 
an  order  from  District  101,  some  time  in  January,  with  two  propositions.  One  was  the 
recognition  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  other  was  to  make  a  demand  on  the  com- 
pany for  11.50  a  day  for  unskilled  labor.  We  voted  on  the  first  proposition  nnani- 
mdusly  that  we  would  stand  by  the  board  in  making  that  demand.  On  the  second 
proposition  there  were_two  dissenting  voices.  We  sent  that  back  to  the  executive 
board  which  would  meet  in  Marshall,  and  about  the  time  they  met  in  Marshall  there 
was  one  Hall  discharged  down  there,  and  that  was  exactly  the  straw  that  broke  tjie 
camel's  back,  the  discharge  of  Hall.  The  other  grievances,  from  what  I  can  under- 
stand, had  been  accumlatiug  all  along  the  road  for  the  last  year,  and  this  man  Hall's 
discharge  bronght  the  matter  to  a  conclusion.  Well,  this  assembly  that  I  belong  to 
here  belongs  to  District  101,  being  on  this  same  system  of  railroad. 

Now,  mind  you,  we  are  banded  together  for  mutual  protection  against  the  encroach- 
ment of  monopolies,  and  we  claim  that  we  have  the  same  right  to  band  together  and  bind 
ourselves  together  as  men,  forself-proteotioh,  that  Jay  Gould  has  to  pile  up  his  millions. 
And  I  also  claim,  gentlemen,  that  when  they  cannot  declare  a  dividend  on  watered  stock 
and  growl  about  it,  we  have  just  the  same  right  to  growl  about  our  bread.  Those  are 
my  sentiments  and  that  is  my  evidence.  I  know  that  this  and  other  companies  have 
made  a  rale,  and  this  company  up  to  a  short  time  ago  had  a  black  list,  where,  if  a  man 
dared  get  up  and  speak  his  sentiments,  he  was  put ;  and  that  black  list  was  sent  out 
over  the  system.  A  man  would  come  along  and  inquire  for  a  job  of  work.  He  would 
see  us  in  the  shop  and  say,  "can  I  get  a  job  here?"  and  we  would  say,  "what  are 
your  qualifications ;  what  kind  of  work  can  you  do  ?  "  He  would  tell  me,  and  per- 
haps I  would  want  a  man,  and  I  would  say,  "  come  around  to-morrow  and  J  will  tell 
you,"  and  in  the  mean  time  he  would  go  and  examine  the  black  list — we  had  one  np 
here — Mr.  Ferris  had  a  black  list  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  been  organized  on 
this  system  and  on  other  roads  in  this  country  for  that  one  purpose,  of  keeping  them 
from  imposing  upon  us.  Now  here  is  a  man  had  a  case  of  injustice  which  frequently 
occurred  on  the  railroad.  Railroad  men  are  not  all  saints  and  the  men  t'at  worked 
for  them,  the  blacksmiths  and  the  laborers,  are  not  all  saints.  They  are  all  human 
beings  just  the  same  as  our  first  parents.  It  is  human  nature,  and  human  nature  has 
never  changed.  And,  as  I  said  before,  men  are  liable  to  do  wrong  in  high  and  low 
positions.  The  gentleman  has  spoken  here  about  there  being  bad  men  in  the  Knights 
of  Labor.  Great  God,  they  are  in  the  church.  They  are  in  the  best  of  families.  There 
are  black  sheep  in  all  fanulies  and  we  can't  keep  them  out';  but  we  are  banded  to- 
gether, as  I  told  you  before,  for  onr  own  protectiqn,  and  so  now  as  a  band  of  brothers, 
and  when  this  order  came  here  from  District  101  to  go  out  on  this  strike  we  went  out 
and  stood  together  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  did  all  we  could  to  carry  our  point.    Onr 
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olqeot  is  to  violate  no  law.  Oar  otqeet  is  to  protect  the  men  that  are  ou  the  sections, 
and  men  of  that  description,  and  those  are  the  men,  some  way,  whom  the  company  as 
a  general  thing,  somehow,  or  other,  iilways  find  opportunity  to  down  and  keep  them 
down.  They  tftke  advantage  of  their  ignorance  and  keep  them  down.  Now,  our  ob- 
ject is  to  take  those  men,  teach  them  what  their  rights  are.  A  raau  cannot  be  a  good 
neighbor  without  being  a  law-abiding  citizen,  I  don't  care  what  is  said  to  the  con- 
trary, and  he  has  got  to  be  honest  and  industrious  and  sober.  If  he  is  a  drunken  man 
we  will  expel  him  from  our  order.  If  we  don't  do  it  it  is  our  fault.  We  don't  take 
in  a  man  unless  he  is  a  good  man.  I  heard  you  ask  why  we  don't  lake  in  lawyers. 
In  the  first  place,  we  don't  because  they  are  not  prodacessof  anything ;  in  the  second 
place,  they  are  too  sharp  for  us  yet  awhile.  We  may  take  them  in  after  awhile  when 
we  get  more  power ;  we  calculate  to  run  this  Government  some  day  after  awhile. 
By  the  Chairmait  : 

Q.  You  say  you  don't  take  in  lawyers  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  take  in  doctors  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  they  produce«xcept  children  I  [Hilarity.]  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  lawyers 
are  too  sharp  for  ns.  They  get  around  with  all  their  technicalities  and  we  are  not  able 
to  cope  with  those  men.  But,  when  we  become  educated,  and  when  we  make  edaca- 
tion  universal  and  compulsory  ia  this  country,  we  will  have  men  who  are  not  law- 
yers who  are  just  as  sharp  as  those  who  are  lawyers.  1  don't  think  all  the  brain  in  the 
country  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  use  their  brains  altogether.  I  think  thtty  h^w 
a  good  deal  of  brain,  but  it  is  also  to  be"  found  in  men  of  miusole.  And  I  am  fiinding 
no  fault  with  you  gentlemen.  Mr.  Bnmes  here  just  asked  the  questiOTi  aaad  I  thought 
I  would  answer  it.  Now,  we  have  had  those  grievances  on  this  system  here  for  tww 
years,  to  my  knowledge.  Here  for  the  last  six  months  they  have  been,  working  and 
prodding  at  us  all  the  time.  There  has  been  a  continual  in  itation  aronnd  tliese  shops. 
I  was  on  the  grievance  committee,  and  I  know  I  dislike  as  much  as  anybody  to  g© 
with  a  grievance  to  anybody.  I  went  on  several  occasions  to  Mr.  Ferris  and  once  or 
twice  to  Mr.  Fagan.  And  I  must  say  here  that  he  always  treated  me  very  gentle- 
manly and  respectfully  and  courteously  and  never  refusBd  to  accede  to  anything  ex- 
cept the  last  time,  and  that  was  in  curtailing  me  one  day  more  than  necessary  on 
Washington's  birthday ;  something  I  never  heard  of  before  that  time. 

By  Mr.  Buknes  : 

Q.  That  is  a  legal  holiday.  Go  on. — A.  I  don't  believe  I  have  aaiytliiDg  else  to  say. 
I  will  answer  any  question  you  may  wish  to  ask. 

Q.  I  would  ask  you  if  you  have  jjositive  knowledge  youiself  of  the  black  list  you 
hav«  been  speaking  of  ?-^A.  I  am  prepared  to  prove  it,  if 

Q.  It  is  not  what  you  can  prove  ;  but  if  you  have  absolute  knowledge  of  it  your- 
self.— A.  No,  sir;  I  never  went  myself  to  seethe  list.  I  was  told  by  the  chi^f  olerk  it 
was  in  the  office.     He  said  it  was  there. 

Q.  So  that  what  you  have  said  with  regard  to  that  black  list  is  from  information 
emtirely  ? — A.  It  is  what  the  Aief  clerk  told  me. 

Q.  Well,  I  wanted  that  to  be  understood  clearly  and  fairly  ;  that  is  all. — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Mr.  GoDiper,  I  will  mention  to  yon  the  names  of  Mr.  Plains,  Mr.  Dnuham,  Mr. 
Fingley,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  McDonald,  all  machiniists,  and  ask  you  if  you  know  of 
their  discharge  from  the  service  of  this  company,  and  if  so,  for  what  cause  ? — A.  The 
first  that  you  mentioned  there.  Plains,  is  the  anly  one  that  I  know  of  wl^o  was  dis- 
charged. .He  was  discharged  for — ^well,I  think  he  was  discharged  almost  for  nothing, 
to  tell  you  the  truth  about  it.  I  will  tellyoatho  circumstancesand  you  can  judge  for 
yourself.  The  company  had  a  rule  here  of  U»ying  men  off  sometimes  one  or  two  da^ 
at  the  last  of  the  month  and  sometimes  on  Saturday.  And  one  of  those  days  it  be- 
came necessary  to  send  for  three  or  four  men  to  work  on  an  engine  that  they  were 
finishing,  and  it  seems  that  Plains  had  worked  o<ii  that,  engine  the  Hay  before.  But 
they  sent  and  got  another  crew  to  work  on  that  engine.  I  must  also  stale  that  Mn 
Winch  had  told  me  he  had  done  a  piece  of  work  w,rong  on  that  engine  the  day  before, 
on  Friday,  I  think,  and  for  that  reason  he  sent  and  got  another  man  in  his  place  on 
Saturday.  When  he  came  to  the  shop  on  Monday  they  had  a  man  working  there 
who  is  a  very  disagreeable  man,  named  Wilson.  He  camoio  the  shop  the  firstthiog 
in  the  morning  and  com])lained  about  sending,  off  and  getting  a  new  crew  of  men  to 
work  on  that  engine  Saturday.  He  had  worked  on  the  same  engine  on  Friday  and 
the  other  gentleman  seemed  to  think  it  was  Plain's  fault  and  ae  was  discharged'. 
That  is  the  onJy  reason  I  know.  The  other  men  were  laid  off  at  the  time  I  was 
telling  you  about  when  the  proposition  was  made  to  Mr.  Fagan  to  lay  off  six  ma- 
chinists and  replace  the  painters. 

Q.  You  have  no  reason  .to  believe  that  they  were  discharged  for  transactions  prior 
to  the  contract  of  188.T? — ^A.  No,  sir;  if  you  wiU  read  the  names  over  I  will  tell  you. 

Q.  W.  Plains,  A.  Dunham,  H.  Fingley,  J.  R  Wilson,  and  A.  McDonald. — ^A.  They 
were  all  laid  off  according!  to  agreement,  except  Plains. 
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Q.  Aiid  yoii  have  detailed  the  cironmstances  under  which  Plains  was  laid  off  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  yon  think  the  other  men  were  properly  discharged  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  we 
made  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Fagan,  and  carried  it  out  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  vote  that  was  taken  on  the  two  propositions  sent  by  Assembly 
101.— -A.  On  the  first  proposition  it  wns  a  unanimous  vote. 

Q.  And  the  other  proposition  had  two  votes  against  itf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  two  negative  votes  from  railroad  men  or  from  business  men  here  in 
towji  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  the  business  men  voted  on  that  proposition 
or  not;  I  don't  know  ;  there  was  a  squabble  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  two  votes  were  cast  by  the  railroad  men  or  business 
men  ?^A.  I  do  not ;  now,  here,  I  -will  tell  you  :  we  had  to  send  a  per  capita  tax,  and 
1  think  it  woii  agreed,  altbough  I  will  not  be  positive  about  it,  that  none  but  railroad 
men,  and  those  belonging  to  the  District  101,  should  be  assessed  that  tax. 

By  Mr.  Stbwart  : 

Q.  You  have  stated  the  several  grievances  that  you  said  existed  here;  have  you 
stated  all  that  existed  on  the  system  within  your  knowledge  f — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you ; 
1  have  just  stated  that  as  a  fact ;  I  never  kept  a  scrap-book. 

Q.  I  understand  one  of  them  to  have  been  that  the  hours  of  labor  were  reduced  to 
eight  and  nine  hours,  viras  it  not  t — A.  So  they  did,  and  that  was  contrary  to  the 
agreement;  because  the  agreement  said — Governor  Martin  told  me  he  inserted  that 
with  hi   own  hand — that  a  man  should  have  thirty  days'  notice. 

Q.  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  reasons  that  inlBuenced  the  railroad  company; 
but  suppose  the  railroad  company  or  an  individual  has  more  men  employed  than  they 
can  give  work  to,  a  manufacturer,  for  example,  isn't  it  better  that  the  hours  should 
be  cut  than  that  a  lot  of  men  should  be  discharged  f — A.  We  granted  them  that  priv- 
ilege. 

Q.  Well,  then  that  is  all  right.  Now,  you  say  that  there  was  some  complaint  made 
about  the  painters,  and  you  went  to  the  supei-intendent  and  asked  hina  to  do  a  cer- 
tain thing,  and  he  accepted  your  proposition  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  grievance  was  remedied.  What  else  was  there? — A.  Let  me  tell  yon 
about  sending  these  engines  away  and  not  sending  the  men  with  them.  If  they  had 
sent  the  men  with  the  enginps  we  would  not  have  had  that  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  the  right  to  such  a  control  over  the 
railway  systems  that  they  determine  the  policy  of  the  road  as  to  where  its  engines 
shall  be  repaired  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  that  is  right  at  all. 

Q.  Now,  supposing — I  don't  know  anything  about  the  facts — supposing  that  good 
economical  management  and  proper  management  wauld  make  it  better  that  engines 
should  be  repaired  in  one  place  than  in  another,  would  there  be  ansrthing  wrong  on 
the  part  of  the  railroad  Managers  in  putting  their  repairs  in  such  a  place  ? — A.  Wo  ac- 
ceeded  to  this  proposition  ;  that  if  they  wanted  to  put  a  fire-box  in  there,  they  could 
do  it  cheaper  in  Saint  Louis,  and  we  wouldn't  say  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  fact,  as  I  understand  you,  to  have  been  a  grievance  that 
they  sent  engines  down  there  without  sending  the  men  with  them? — A.  That  was 
sending  the  engines  away  that  were  in  good  order. 

Q.  Are  yon  certain  in  your  own  mind  that,  as  manager  of  the  road,  if  you  had  the 
responsibility  of  managing  this  road,  you  would  not  have  done  the  same  thing  ?  That 
is,  do  you  know  all  the  reasons  that  operated  on  the  mind  of  the  manager  to  cause 
them  to  do  exactly  what  they  did  with  reference  to  that  subject  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  that. 

Q.  Then  you  are  unable  to  state  whether  this  is  such  a  grievance  as  would  justify 
any  action  on  the  part  of  the  employes,  are  you  not  ? — A.  It  looks  to  me  like  a  clear 
case  of  fraud.    That  is  the  decision  our  committee  came  to. 

Q.  Where  does  the  fraud  come  in  ? — A..  In  sending  the  engines  away  and  keeping 
the  men  here.     They  should  have  sent  the  men  away  with  the  engines. 

Q.  Would  not  that  depend  on  whether  they  had  a  surplus  of  men  at  the  place  where 
they  sent  them  ? — A.  Bat  they  ought  to  have  sent  the  men  with  the  engines  they  sent 
away  from  here. 

Q.  I  don't  undertake  to  reason  the  case,  but  if  one  does  not  understand  all  the 
reasons  that  operated,  how  can  one  judge  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  act  when  they  do 
not  understand'  the  reasons  which  influenced  those  men  to  do  as  they  did.  Do  you 
understand? — A.  No ;  I  don't.    I  should  say  I  did  understand  the  reasons. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  were  existing  grievances  on  this  line  to  justify  the  strike  ? — 
A.  I  don't  think  there  was.  I  think  the  strike  could  have  been  arbitrated.  Governor 
Martin  got  me  to  go  to  Mr.  Fagan  and  ask  him  if  we  could  not  agree  to  settle  our 
grievances  here,  and  he  told  me  he  had  telegraphed  to  Sir.  Kerrigan,  but  never  re- 
ceived any  answer.  He  told  me  Mr.  Kerrigan  wired  him  in  case  of  a  strike  here  he 
should  wire  to  that  office  for  instructions.    I  believe  that  was  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  I  need  not  ask  you,  I  am  sure,  becaflse  it  is  already  apparent,  not  only  from  yonr 
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statement  but  your  appearance,  that  you  had  no  hand  in  or  have  made  no  justifica- 
tion of  the  acts  of  violence  or  destruction  of  property  here  or  anywhere  elsef — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  tried  to  avoid  that  as  far  as  I  was  able. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  ie  trije  Ihat  -where  so  large  a  number  of  men  are  employed  many  of 
whom,  as  you  say,  are  probably  not  very  wise,  it  is  difficult  at  such  times  as  this  to 
control  your  own  order ;  that  is,  all  the  individuals  of  it  in  time  of  excitement ;  the 
danger  is  that  they  will  break  over  the  rules  and  commit  acts  of  violence  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  is  it  a  part  of  the  theory  of  your  order  and  is  it  countenanced  by 
your  order  that  where  men  are  out  on  a  strike  like  ibis  they  will  prevent  the  employ- 
ment of  any  labor  or  the  mo\ing  of  any  business  by  anybody  else  ?  Is  that  a  part  of 
your  creed?— A.  The  first  thing  we  want  to  do  is  to  use  brains  instead  of  muscle.  If 
I  can  persuade  yon  to  leave  your  engine  or  to  leave  any  other  vocation,  if  I  talk  to, 
you,  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  That  is  what  we  claim,  but  I  have  no  right  to 
use  physical  force. 

Q.  Have  you  a  right  to  use^intimidation  ? — A.  What  do  you  call  intimidation? 

Q.  Well,  threats. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  countenanced  by  your  order  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all.  We  have  had, 
as  I  stated  to  some  of  our  friends  in  the  beginning  of  this  trouble,  friends  come  and 
say  we  sympathize  with  you,  are  willing  to  stand  by  you  in  this  fight,  and  we  tried 
them.  Finally  they  said  you  must  do  certain  things;  and  we  tried  them.  Yes, 
they  said,  but  you  have  got  to  do  something  else;  you  hav^  got  to  intimidate.  The 
devil  we  must,  I  said,  if  we  must  take  a  club  and  knock  you  off.  That  is  what  they 
called  sympathy.    That  don't  amount  to  anything  at  all. 

Q.  One  word  In  regard  to  this  black-list,  which  the  committee  so  far  as  I  know  had 
not  heard  of  before ;  you  say  you  never  have  seen  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  true  on  a  system  of  roads  employing  some  fourteen  thousand 
men,  if  that  is  the  number,  that  there  would  be  a  great  many  bad  men  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  road? — A.  You  can  mighty  soon  find  out  whether  they  are  bad,  or  not ; 
if  he  is  a  competant  or  bad  man. 

Q.  But  wouldn't  it  be  likely  to  be  true  that  there  would  be  a  good  many  worthless, 
faithless  men  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  the  duty  of  the  company  to  keep  a  pretty  sharp  watch 
for  a  man — I  am  not  speaking  now  of  oppression  or  taking  advantage  of  any  inad- 
vertence, but  to  keep  a  sharp  watch  so  as  to  know  exactly  what  sort  of  men  they  had, 
and  if  they  find  thoy  have  a  bad  man,  to  mark  him  down ;  what  do  you  say  tor  that 
proposition  ? — A.  I  think  if  a  man  is  a  drunken  worthless  man 

Q.  But  suppose  he  is  unfaithful,  negligent,  lazy,  suppose  he  has  any  of  those  quali- 
ties whicti  render  a  man  unfit  for  any  responsible  employment,  would  it  not  be  the 
duty  of  the  company  to  keep  a  watch  for  him  ? — A.  I  don't  kno w ;  I  rather  think  that 
is  like  buying  potatoes,  you  take  big  and  little  altogether.  God  Almighty  never  put 
a  man  here  to  starve  just  because  he  is  lazy. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  a  farmer  employing  a  large  number  of  men,  you  would  proba- 
bly kuow  whether  the  men  were  worth  while  retaining  in  your  employment  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.     '  > 

Q.  And  you  would  not  keep  a  man  in  your  employment  wiiom  you  were  satisfied  it 
was  for  your  interest  to  discharge  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  'Do  yon  deny  thait  right  to  the  railroad  company  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  a  man 
should  have  the  right  to  discharge  a  man  who  is  incompetent. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  find  out  all  about  that  list  before  we  will  get  through? — A.  I  don't 
think  it  is  right  to  compel  a  corporation  or  any  man  to  keep  a  man  who  is  incompe- 
tent.    I  don't  indorse  that  doctrine  at  all. 

Q.  I  4id  not  suppose  you  did.  I  know  you  would  not  do  it  yourself. — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
would  not  have  it  myself.  I  know  a  poor  laborer  svorked  for  me  one  day  and  got 
drunk  and  went  ou  the  rock  pile  down  here,  poor  unfortunate  fellow,  and  he  finally 
got  from  there,  I  believe,  in  the  calaboose  and  got  looked  up.  He  made  |1.65,  and 
there  was  that  much  coming  to  him.  Mr.  Compton  made  out  the  check,  and  35  cents 
hospital  dues  was  taken  out.  / 

Q.  Well,  now  let  us  say  a  word  about  that,  because  that  has  been  brought  up  a 
good  many  times.  You  didn't  put  that  into  the  list  of  grievances,  though.  Now,  I 
suppose  in  regard  to  that  the  railroad  corporation  makes  no  money  out  of  it,  do  they ; 
it  is  not  for  their  interests ;  they  do  not  undertake  it  on  account  of  any  advantage  to 
them  ? — A.  I  believe,  honestly  speaking,  that  the  company  has  a  good  hospital,  and 
I  believe  that  they  aim  to  do  what  is  just  and  right  by  the  patients  sent  there.  The 
difficulty  about  that  hospital  is,  it  is  away  down  at  Sedalia,  and  a  man  With  a  family 
living  in  Atchison  don't  want  to  go  there.  I  wouldn't  go  there  myself,  and  you 
wouldn't  if  you  were  here. 

Q.  My  point  is  this,  whether  there  was  any  intention  iu  organizing  that  and  exact- 
ing this  fee  to  do  any  wrong  to  the  employes  of  the  road  on  the  part  of  the  company. 
It  may  be  that  the  thing  is  wrong  in  its  system.     I  should  be  inclined  to  think  myself 
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that  the  objection  you  make  to  it  is  a  valid  one.  But  that  is  a  mere  matter  of  opin- 
ion. ,  My  point,  however,  is  so  far  as  the  employ^  are  concerned,  they  don't  charge 
the  corporation  -witti  endeavoring  to  injure  them  ?  It  is  not  to  injure  them,  but  for 
their  benefit  that  they  undertake  it.  Is  not  that  so,  although  they  may  be  mistaken 
as  to  the  mode  ? — A.  I  presume  that  is  their  intention.  I  don't  know.  I  have  no  right 
to  think  otherwise.  • 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  The  system  should  be  changed,  that  is,  if  a  man  contributes  to  that  hospitikl 
fund  and  has  a  family  the  system  ^ould  be  formed  so  as  to  contribute  to  his  aid  where 
he  is  situated.  That  would  relieve  the  trouble? — A.  I  have  met  with  all  the  men 
that  work  here  and  I  believe  they  would  vote  unanimously  for  the  hospital  if  they 
would  bring  it  to  Atchison. 

Q.  Well,  yon  couldn't  have  hospitals  everywhere;  but  that  change  would  make  the 
system  very  perfect  and  satisfactory,  and  it  would  be  very  beneficial,  although  I  can 
readily  understand  the  hardship  of  a  man  paying  out  of  his  wages  to  keep  up  a  hos- 
pital and  not  having  the  benefit  of  it^f  he  happens  to  fall  sick  and  the  family  are  not 
able  to  go  there.  That  change  would  seem  to  correct  the  system  ? — A.  If  the  hospital 
was  located  here  a  man's  family  could  go  and  get  his  medicine,  or  your  neighbor  could 
go  and  get  it  for  you,  and  we  could  derive  a  benefit  from  it. 

Q.  They  should  reach  that  in  some  way  in  a  change  in  the  system,  so  that  a  man 
could  get  something  from  it  here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  statement  of  grievances  as  set  forth  by  this  witness  is  as  follows : 

To  the  puhJie,  greeting : 

•  As  there  seems  to  be  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  dispute  and 
grievances  under  which  the  employes  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  in  the  State  of  Kansas 
now  labor,  and  in  order  that  all  may  know  our  basis  of  complaint,  in  justice  to  mer- 
chants, the  public  generally,  and  ourselves,  we,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  do  make  the  following  statement : 

First.  We  demand  a  recognition  from  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  of  our 
right  to  organize  as  Knights  of  Labor,  and  to  be  treated  with  as  such. 

Second.  The  reinstatement  of  workmen  unjustly  discharged  on  account  of  their  con- 
nection with  the  Knights  of 'Labor,  while  doing  duty  as  such,  and  with  the  consent 
of  their  superior  officers. 

Third.  That  employes  who  wfere  cut  in  pay  one  year  ago,  with  promises  of  speedy 
restoration,  have  these  promises  now  made  good. 

Fourth.  That  eight  hours  be  considered  a  day's  work. 

Fifth.  That  all  time  over  eight  hours,  and  all  Sunday  work,  be  counted  as  one  and 
a  half  time,  or  one-half  time  to  be  added  to  the  straight  time. 

Sixth.  That  when  work  is  taken  from  a  certain  point  the  necessary  labor  shall  fol- 
low it  wherever  it  may  go. 

Seventh.  That  timely  notice  be  given  of  all  stoppages  and  lay-offs. 

Eighth.  That  we  be  paid  not  later  than  the  tenth  day  of  each  month. 

Ninth.  That  unsldlled  labor  receive  not  less  than  $1.50  per  day,  and  that  stowers 
or  freight-loaders  shall  receive  $45.25  per  month. 

Tenth..  That  all  yard  foremen,  switchmen,  andhelpers  receive  wages  equal  to  present 
Chicago  rates. 

J.  H.  COOPER, 
JOHN  MAYNE, 
C.  W.  WAtKEM, 

Committee. 

Mr.  JAMES  COMPTON,  recaUed,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Bdskes  : 

Question.  There  has  been  something  said  here  about  a  black-list  that  has  been  kept 
on  th6  line  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  like  for  you  to  state  what  you  know  in  regard  to  it. — A.  In  making  up 
the  rolls  every  month  we  made  out  a  list  of  men  that  were  discharged  during  the 
month,  and  the  causes  of  their  discharge,  which  is  reported  to  Saint  Louis  every  month 
and  the  list  is  printed,  taking  in  the  list  from,  here  and  Saint  Louis  and  Sedalia  and 
Parsons,  and  all  the  roads  alfing  the  line,  and  it  is  printed  and  sent  back  here  as  a 
warning  not  to  engage  these  men  again. 

Q.  That  is,  the  list  from  other  divisions  is  sent  heref^ — A.  The  list  from  the  other 
stations  is  all  combined  and  put  into  one  list,  and  sent  hack  here  in  printed  form. 

Q.  Is  that  a  system  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  has  been  done  for  the  last  five  years.  That 
was  the  object,  that  the  men  would  not  be  employed  on  the  line. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  yon  see  any  kinship  between  that  and  boycotting? — A.  I  think 
they  are  synonymous  terms ;  just  a  boycott  on  alarge  scale.  That  is  the  way  I  always 
looked  at  it. 
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By  Mr.  Stkwakt  : 

Q.  Let  ns  see  about  the  boycott.  You  Bay  that  it  is  boycotting.  It  is  not  what  I 
understaDd  by  boycotting  f — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  But  did  they  send  that  list  to  other  railroads  to  prevent  other  raUroads  &Qm 
employing  them  f — A.  I  can't  say  that.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  That  is  vhat  I  understand  by  boycotting! — A.  It  was  sent  to  the  other  places 
on  the  system.    X  don't  know  about  railroads  outside  of  the  system. 

W.  W.  FAGAN,  recalled,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Bubnes: 

Question.  There  has  been  some  testimony  with  regard  to  the  keeping  of  a  list  and 
eapohanging  it  between  the  different  ofBcers  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  system  of  men 
who  have  been  discharged,  and  it  is  said  these  are  circulated  for  the  purpose  of 
notifying  each  division  with  regard  to  the  character  of  men  not  fit  for  employment. 
It  has  been  called  a  black-lis't.  I  would  like  for  you  to  explain  why  It  iskept,  and  the 
extent  of  it  f — Answer.  There  was  a  list  of  that  nature  kept  under  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Talmage  while  he  was  manager  of  the  corporaftion,  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
to  my  knowledge  since  Mr.  Hoxie  took  charge  of  it.  I  require  all  of  my  foremen  to 
accompany  each  time  check  with  a  statement  showing  the  causes  of  the  issuance  of 
the  (^eck.  That  I  keep  as  a  record  for  my  own  information.  It  is  not  reported  to 
my  other  division.  That  black  list  was  abolished  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  possibly 
three  years  ago.  Priorto  that  there  was  a  published  list  that  was  circulated  from  one 
division  to  another. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  of  that  sort  in  existence  now  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  explanation  that  you  desire  to  make  with  regard  to  any  testimcmy 
you  have  heard  to-day  in  regard  to  your  management  or  the  management  of  your  ae- 
soeiates,  you  are  at  liberty  to  state  it  ? — A.  There  ie  one  case  in  particular.  I  will 
be  glad  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  reduction  in  the  time  of  working  hoars  at  the  shops, 
particularly  closing  the  3hops  on  legal  holidays  and  so  forth.  As  Mr.  Cooper  has  al- 
ready stated,  at  onetime  it  was  determined  we  had  a  surplus  of  machinists,  or  in  other 
words,  we  had  more  m^i  in  that  department  than  were  required  to  keep  up  their  special 
part  of  the  work.  Before  making  any  redimetiou  I  asked  Mr.  Cooper  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee  to  call  at  the  ofSce,  at  which  time  I  took  occasion  to 
explain  to  them  the  necessity  of  making  the  further  reduction  in  the  expenses  of  the 
road.  I  showed  them  a  portion  of  our  earnings  sheet  and  also  showed  them  the  cost 
of  operating  the  locomotive  and  car  department.  I  think  I  have  our  earnings  sheet 
here  for  the  month  of  December  showing  the  expense  of  the  car  and  locomotive  de- 
partments for  the  year  1885  and  for  the  twelve  months  of  1884.  It  cost  us  to  operate 
our  locomotive  department  $284,306.66  for  the  twelve  months  ending  December  31, 
1865.  It  had  cost  us  to  operate  the  same  departments  $338,194.93  for  the  year  1884. 
It  cost  to  operate  tfie  oar  department  for  the  year  1884,  $62,177.46.  In  the  year  1885, 
$795,232.28,  while  our  receipts  were  about  the  same  for  tile  years  1884  and  1885.  Now, 
I  mentioned  that  to  illustrate  the  necessity  of  making  a  redaction  in  the  expenses  oi 
these  two  departments  in  particular.  There  was  no  reduction  made  in  the  number  of 
hours  nor  in  the  force  until  after  the  grievance  committee  were  consulted,  or  in  other 
words,  when  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  reduction  I  gave  them  the  optioia  of 
■  making  a  reduction  by  a  reduction  of  force  or  by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  work- 
ing hours.  They  designated  the  latter.  With  the  exception  in  this  case  of  relieving 
the  six  machinists  there  they  designated  the  reduction  in  the  force  provided  they  were 
allowed  to  designated  the  parties  who  were  to  be  discharged.    That  point  I  conceded. 

By  the  Chairman: 
Q.  Who  did  you  consult  on  that  subject  ? — A.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Walkem,  and  Mr.  ' 
Mayne,  the  grievance  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.    And  I  will  say  further,  aa 
to  any  of  these  grievances  that  have  been  {Kresented  here  by  the  members  of  their  or- 
ders to-day,  that  none  of  them  were  presented  to  me.  • 

By  Mr.  Stkwakt  : 

Q.  You  state  in  regard  to  this  matter  of  the  bridge  men  who  have  a  complaint  that 
you  do  not  allow  them  for  time  in  their  travel  in  the  night  ? — ^A.  Well,  as  to  that,  I 
cannot  answer,  &om  the  fact  that  I  have  not  charge  of  that  department.  That  is  un- 
der Mr.  Peck,  at  Pacific. 

Q.  That  does  not  come  to  jon  ? — A.  It  is  not  under  my  control. 

Q.  He  is  at  Saint  Louis,  is  he  not? — A.  No,  sir ;  at  Pacific. 

By  Mr.  Burnes  : 
■Q,  Mr.  Fagan,  I  would  ask  you  if  it  was  true  that  the  reason  for  the  difference  in 
cost  of  operating  the  road  in  1884  and.  1885,  was  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  engines 
to  Cypress  for  repair  ? — A.  To  a  certain  extent,  yes,  sir ;  for  the  removal  of  that  power  to 
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m 
CTpress.  Of  course  we  wece  not  entitled  to  ctedits  for  maintaining  that  portion  of  the 
machinery,  and  as  I  understand  our  contract  made  in  1885,  we  agreed  by  request  of  the 
executiTe  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  all  rolling  stock  should  be  lepaived 
at  shops  on  the  road  owning  the  property.  That,  I  think,  is  specified  either  in  the 
contract,  or  in  the  correspondence  accompanying  it.  That  was  the  main  reason  why 
the  engines  at  the  Missouri  Pacific  Boiiroad  were  sent  to  Cypress  to  their  own  shops. 
They  have  no  interest  in  the  shops  of  the  OentBal  Branch  Road  whatever.  The  prop- 
erty is  owned  by  the  Union  Pacific  Company.  It  is  operated  under  the  control  of  or 
nnder  a  lease  of  the  Miseonri  Pacific  Raitooad  Company.  As  I  andeistaiid  it,  ik&y  bave 
no  interest  in  the  property  unless  it  has  been  recently  acquired.  Under  the  terms  of 
that  contract  of  1885  we  were  required  to  send  that  power  to  Cypress  or  to  some  other 
shop  owned  by  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

By  Mr.  Stewaht: 
Q.  That  is  the  reason  they  were  seat  there  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    I  think  you  will  find  by  ref-  ' 
erence  to  that  contract  there  is  a  clause  either  in  the  contract  or  in  the  correspondeace 
accompanying  it.    It  was  the  purpose  of  our  managers,  as  I  nnderstood  from  them  in 
conversation,  that  they  wanted  to  live  up  to  the  contract  literaUy,  and.  for  that  reason 
the  engines  were  ordered  there. 

By  the  Chairman  : 

Q.  I  propose  to  ask  you  this  question,  to  get  at  the  matter  more  definitely.  You  say 
yon  reduced  the  time  to  eight  honra  ! — A.  Yea, air.;  the  working  hours ;  lirst,  from  ten 
hours  to  nine  hours,  and  second,  from  nine  to  eight. 

Q.  Well,  it  has  been,  put  in  evidence  here  that  Jon  sometimes  worked  men  eleven, 
and  twelve,  and  thirteen  hours  without  any  additional  pay  I — A.  That  is,  men  who 
are  hired  as  watchmen,  who  are  supposed  to  remain  on  duty  twelve  hours,  not  the 
shop  men.  I  think  there  have  been  no  cases  in  which  the  shop  men  have  not  been 
paid  for  over  time  wherevei'  they  have  worked  eight  or  nine  or  ten  hours,  wheue  the 
number  of  hours  are  more.  Of  course  we  have  certain  men  who  worked  by  the  month, 
day  and  night  watchmen. 

Q.  Do  yon  expect  the  man  who  is  hired  by  the  month,  who  works  all  of  the  days  of 
the  month,  to  work  on  Sundays? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  he  is  paid  by  the  mouth. 

Q.  What  becomes  of  the  day  of  rest  and  religions  exercise  f — A.  I  hardly  know  how 
to  .inswer  that. 

Q.  Do  they  cut  that  out  in  Kansas  f-^.  Yes,  sir ;  we  ignore  that  in  Kansas. 

Q.  How  about  yenrprohibition  law;  is  that  observed? — A.  Not  to  any  great  extent. 

Q.  On  Sunday  ?— A.  No,  sir;  not  on  Sunday. 

By  Mr.  BURNSS : 

Q.  Is  ittmethatthe  men  are  often  required  to  work  all  day  and  then  into  the  night 
'  without  extra  compensation! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not,  not  to  my  knowledge.  There 
are  but  few  cases  in  which  we  require  a  man  who  is  working  on  day  service  to  perform 
night  service.  They  may  be  required  in  case  of  a  wreck  or  washout  or  snow-storm. 
As  +0  the  rule,  I  don't  think  there  is  anybody  performs  such  services  and  is  not  paid 
for  it ;  they  certainly  can  receive  it  if  they  make  their  wants  known  and  present  their 
grievance. 

Q.  Yon  know  of  no  such  grievance  in  the  freight  department  and  all  that  ? — A.  No, 
sir.. 

Q.  If  application  was  made  to  you,  you  would  pay  for  it? — A.  And  be  glad  to. 

Q .  What  was  the  reason  of  hiring  the  same  class  of  men  for  one  place  by  the  month 
and  at  another  place  by  the  day  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  we  did  that.  As  far 
as  the  Central  Branch  is  concerned,  I  know  of  no  cases  of  that  kind  that  I  can  caUto 
mind. 

Q.  Is  there  any  oljject  of  this  kind,  that  when  they  work  by  the  month  you  cannot 
shorten  their  honrs  and  canijot  diminish  the  day  from  ten  hours  to  eight  hours  or 
nine  hours,  or  seven  hours  in  case  it  may  be  required,  and  that  the  monthly  system  is 
abotished  for  the  day  system,  and  men  working  under  the  day  system  can' have  their 
hours  reduced  ? — A.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  cases  in  which  that  has  been  done. 

The  Witness.  I  desire  to  correct  my  statement  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  removal 
of  engines  from  Atchison  to  Cypress  for  repairing.  It  was  one  of  the  demands  made 
by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  all  cars  and  engines  should 
be  cent  to  the  shops  owning  the  railroad  or  owning  the  rolling  stock,  but  there  was 
nothing  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hoxie's  reply  bearing  on  that  point.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  Mr.  Hoxie  had  conceded  that  as  well.  This  demaud  was  made  in  a  let- 
ter dated  May  22,  1886,  and  signed  by  J.  W.  Fitzzhnmons,  chairman,  and  others. 

J.  B.  De  WITT,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Bcrnes  : 
Question.  We  wanted  to  ask  yon  with  regard  to  the  employment  and  discharge  of 
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an  engineer  who  testified  here  by  the  name  of  Bent  ? — Answer.  Well,  sir,  Mr.  Bent 
was  employed  as  switch  engineer  here,  running  in  the  yards.  The  locomotive  engi- 
neers have  a  committee,  of  which  I  am  chairman — I  am  chairman  of  the  grievance 
committee  of  the  locomotive  engineers  of  all  the  Gould  lines  west  of  JCansas  City, 
including  Kansas  City.    Mr.  Bent  run  here  in  the  yards  some  four  or  five  months,  and 

fot  into  some  trouble.  Under  our  rules  and  regulations,  if  a  man  gets  into  trouble 
e  is  to  make  out  his  written  statement  of  his  grievance.  He  makes  it  out  to  the  su- 
perintendent and  the  master  mechanic  in  charge,  and  they  are  to  investigate  the 
matter  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  if  the  man  is  proved  innocent  he  gets  half 
time ;  if  not,  why,  of  course,  he  is  discharged.  Such  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Bent. 
Mr.  Bent  made  out  his.  He  has  to  choose  an  engineer.  Understand,  when  he  makes 
out  his  grievance  he  chooses  an  engineer  not  running  on  the  same  division  with  him. 
It  matters  not  who  that  engineer  is ;  he  can  choose  any  engineer  that  he  sees  fit.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Bent  was  running  here  in  the  yard,  he  can  choose  any  engineer  running 
out  of  this' yard  west  as  his  attorney,  as  you  might  say.  He  chooses  the  man,  and  he 
notifies  the  master  mechani*  and  superintendent  of  that,  and,  as  I  understand,  that 
man  was  Mr.  Eobertson,  a  locomotive  engineer  that  has  been  running  here  on  the 
road  a  good  many  years.  A  short  time  after  Mr.  Eobertson  got  this  notice  of  the 
trial  he  was  called  away  home  to  Indiana,  and  he  took  those  papers  with  him.  Mr. 
Bent  come  to  me,  as  chairman  of  the  general  grievance  west  of  Kansas  City,  and 
wanted  to  know  what  he  should  do  about  it.  "  Well,"  I  says,  "you  can't  do  nothing 
till  we  get  those  papers.  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Eobertson."  Now,  the  company  charged 
the  man  with  incompetency,  as  I  understand.  I  wrote  to  the  superintendent.  The 
engine  that  he  was  running  at  the  time  was  the  311,  which  is  capable  of  taking 
twenty-three  to  twenty-five  cars  around  the  Y;  but  in  order  m  stop  its  running  fast 
over  the  streets  here  Mr.  Fagan  had  out  it  down  to  eighteen  cars,  which  he  could 
take  around  the  Y  without  any  trouble ;  and  Mr.  Bent  claimed  that  the  yard-master 
wanted  him  to  take  the  run  around  the  Y  contrary  to  Mr.  Fagan's  orders,  and  he  re- 
fused. "Well,"  I  says,  "have  yon  went  through  the  proper  course  in  regard  to 
this?"  I  told  him  exactly  what  to  do;  that  he  had  to  make  his  statement  up  in 
writing  to  the  superintendent  and  master  mechanic  and  demand  a  trial.  He  said  he 
had,  and  Mr.  Eobertson  had  the  papers.  I  says,  "  We  can't  do  nothing  until  Mr. 
Eobertson  returns."  And  the  thing  run  along  from  time  to  time  some  two  or  three 
months,  and  the  yard-master  come  to  me  and  he  says,  "This  man  Bent  is  all  the  time 
growling :  don't  do  the  work ;  he  cusses  if  we  put  on  so  many  cars,  and  we  can't  get 
along  with  him ;  we  disagree  with  him."  "  Well,"  I  says :  "  that  don't  cut  no  figure 
in  the  case  at  all.  If  Mr.  Bent  don't  do  the  work  we  will  handle  him  and  take  him 
off."  So  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Eobertson  to  Seymour,  Ind.,  to  send  those  papers  on,  and 
finally  Mr.  Eobertson  brought  them  back  and  I  took  the  matter  up  before  the  division. 
Now,  understand,  I  had  no  right  to  do  anything  only  subject  to  the  order  of  the  divis- 
ion. The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  is  so  constituted  that  you  can't  do 
anything  only  with  orders  from  the  head  of&cers.  We  can't  go  on  a  strike  without 
our  head  officer  says  so,  and  we  must  use  all  honorable  means  before  we  do  that.  So 
consulted  our  head  officer  here,  and  we  talked  the  matter  over,  and  he  says,  "Accord- 
ing to  the  yard-master's  statement,  according  to  all  the  evidence  we  have  got  here — 
Mr.  Eobertson  taking  the  papers  away,  and  they  have  come  back,  and  it  has  gone  on 
so  long  now,  we  had  better  drop  the  case."  Consequently  the  case  was  dropped  just 
in  that  way  exactly.    That  is  about  all  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Burnbs  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  if  during  your  term  as  chairman  of  the  grievance  committee  any 
complaint  has  ever  been  submitted  to  you  that  you  have  passed  upon  that  the  com- 
pany failed  to  adjust  ? — A.  What  is  that  ? 

Q.  Have  you  ever  failed  to  decide  any  grievance  presented  to  you  and  presented  to 
the  company  without  the  company  manifesting  a  willingness  to  adjust  it  ? — ^A.  I  have 
been  chairman  of  the  local  grievance  committee  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  for  eight  years,  and  we  never  have  had  a  single  case  that  the  local  or  gen- 
eral officers  have  not  adjusted  without  trouble ;  not  a  single  case. 

JOHN  BUEK,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Buknes  : 

Question.  State  your  name,  residence,  and  age. — Answer.  John  Burk;  I  have  been 
'  living  in  Atchison  for  about  four  or  five  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  an  employ^  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  department— in  the  freight  department  ?—  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  many  hours  a  day  have  you  worked?— A.  Well,  sir,  we  were  supposed  to 
work  ten  hours,  but  we  very  often  overreached  it,  and  have  worked  as  late  as  10 
o'clock. 

Q.  How  frequently? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  recollect  exactly  how  often  we  worked  that 
late. 
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Q.  Working  until  10  o'clock,  how  many  hours  over  the  day's  work  would  yon  per 
form  T — A.  '^U,  I  don't  know  exactly.  We  worked  four  hours  over  a  day's  work  on 
some  days;  on  one  or  two  times  I  know  we  worked  until  10  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  yoji  ever  present  a  claim  for  this  extra  work  ? — ^A.  We  tried  to  get  over- 
time. It  go«o  be  that  we  never  quit  one  night  in  a  week  before  7  and  S  o'clock,  and 
we  wanted  owr-time.  We  were  hired  there,  the  way  they  call  it,  by  the  month,  and 
I  was  to  get  $40  with  the  hospital  fees  takeb  off;  and  there  was  quite  a  number  of 
the  others  that  were  hired  by  the  day,  and  we  all  tried  to  get  o  ver-timCj  and  we  went  to 
the  agent  about  it  quite  a  number  of  times,  and  he  made  fair  promises  each  time  that 
he  would  see  about  it,  but  we  never  got  anything. 

Q.  You  never  did  get  anything  T — ^A.  No,  sir ; .  I  never  got  a  cent  as  over-tinie. 

Q.  To  what  agent  did  you  apply  f — ^A.  We  applied  to  Mr.  Austin  and  Mr.  Lee. 

Q.  Were  theythe  immediate  men  above  you  superintending  the  freight  business! — 
A.  Well,  our  foreman,  we  applied  to  him,  but  it  didn't  seem  as  if  he  could  do  any- 
thing, and  then  we  applied  to  the  agent.    We  met  and  appointed  a  man. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  apply  to  Mr.  Fagam  f — ^A.'  We  supposed  that  he  was  the  proper 
man  to  apply  to,  the  gentleman  who  was  over  us. 

By  the  Chaibmait: 
Q.  You  didn't  apply  tp  Mr.  Fagan  f — A.  No,  sir ;  we  did  not  apply  to  Mr,  Fagan. 
Q.  Yon  did  apply  to  subordinates  of  his,  the  agent f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  appli^  to 
the  agent  and  to  our  foreman  to  try  and  get  over-time  for  ns. 

At  this  time  an  adjournment  was  had,  to  meet  in  the  United  States  district  court  at 
Kansas  City  to-morrow  morning,  May  5,  at  9  o'clock. 
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KANSAS  OITT. 


The  Cnitm  Snb-CongreBBioiiAl  Committee,  investigatine  the  strike  on  the  Gonld  system,  met,  parsn- 
ant  to  a^Jontmuent,  In  the  TTiuted  States  district  conrt  room.] 

Kansas  CiTr,  Mo.,  May  5, 1886—9  a.  m. 

J.  P.  DE  WITT,  of  Atchison,  Kans.,  recalled,  testified  as  follows : 

The  Witness.  There  was  a  little  mistake  I  would  like  to  correct  in  the  case  of 
Bent. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  De  Witt,  will  you  just  state  what  you  desire  to  state  in  reference 
to  (he  mistake  made,  in  your  own  way? — A.  My  attention  was  called  to  it  this  morn- 
ing, that  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Bent,  that  I  stated  thatthe  case  was  dropped.  After  Mr.  Bob- 
ertson  took  the  papers  the  case  was  disposed  of;  the  division  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Egineers  there  decided  that  the  officers  were  justifiable  in  discharging  the  man 
on  the  ground  of  his  incompetency ;  instead  of  the  case  being  dropped,  they  sustained 
the  superintendent  in  discharging  him. 

Question  (by  Mr.  Bubnss).  I  understood  yo*  to  say  yesterday  that  you  never 
passed  upon  the  case  f — Answer.  The  case  was  passed  on  by  the  division,  and  dis- 
posed of  in  that  way. , 

Q.  But  not  by  the  committee  on  grievances  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  did  not  go  into  their 
hands. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  you  wish  to  say  ? — A.  Yes,  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  BuRNES.  Have  you  anything  else  yon  desire  to  say  ? 

The  Witness.  In  regard  to  the  engineers,  on  or  about  when  they  first  commenced 
moving  trains,  the  engineers,  when  fiiey  would  get  out  on  their  engines,  they  would 
be  handed  a  letter  notifying  them  not  to — that  it  was  dangerous  to  run ;  and'  we  had 
quite  a  dispute  among  the  engir  eers.  Around'  about  the  10th  of  the  month  they  sent 
for  me  to  come  to  Atchison.  They  would  get  an  engine  out,  and  some  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  would  come  along  and  motion  his  finger  and  call  the  man  down  and 
get  him  by  his  engine,  and  then  surround  him,  and  he  could  not  get  back  on  his  en- 
gine, and  the  engine  was  killed;  or  they  would  take  letters  to  their  houses  at  night, 
warning  them  not  to  go.  On  or  about  the  10th  or  12th  the  division  called  for  mo  to 
come  to  Atchison,  and  told  me  the  state  of  affairs  there,  and  the  way  the  men  were 
doing — that  is,  the  engineers ;  and  1  waited  on  the  Knights  of  Labor — the  way  the 
Knights  of  Labor  were  taking  to  scare  them  off  their  engines.  I  got  there  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  we  had  a  meeting,  and  I  wrote  them  a  letter— their 
assembly  was  right  across  the  street  frorn  our  hall — ^and  I  asked  the  members  if  they 
had  had  any  conversation  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  with  regard  to  the  under- 
standing, and  they  said  they  had  not ;  that  they  thought  those  letters  were  a  warn- 
ing for  them  not  to  go — it  was  not  safe  to  go ;  so  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  assembly 
in  Atchison,  and  asked  them  if  the^  would  meet  me  and  two  men  as  a  committee 
from  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers.  I  got  one  of  those  letters  that 
those  men  received,  and  took  it  with  me.  It  had  the  seal  of  their  order  and  the  sign 
of  the  coqimittee.  I  took  it  over  with  me,  and  had  a  consultation  there  of  two  or 
three  hours,  and  I  asked  them  the  idea  of  trying  to  get  the  engineers  off  the  engines. 
"Well,"  they  said,  "if  the  egineers  would  not  go,  they  would  stop  anything." 
"Well,  now,"  I  says,  "we  have  had  a  meeting  here  to-day,  the  engineers,  and  I 
have  come  here  to  inform  you  that  there  will  be  no  more  engineers  come  off  of 
their  engines  by  winking,  or  giving  them  a  tip  of  your  finger,  or  merely  your  asking 
them — do  not  fool  away  time  writing  those  letters.  When  an  engineer  gets  on 
his  engine  to  go,  if  you  do  not  want  him  to  go  you  must  get  on  there  and  take  him 
off;  we  won'tlet  any  more  of  our  men  be  coaxed  or  persuaded  oft  through  these  let- 
ters, to  leave  their  engines." 

When  you  would  go  to  oil  your  engine,  they  would  get  between  you  and  your  en- 
gine so  you  could  not  help  yourself,  and  blow  the  engine  out ;  kUl  her  right  there. 
I  told  them  distinctly  our  engineers  would  not  get  off  their  engines  any  more ;  this 
thing  of  your  holding  up  your  finger  and  winking  to  a  man,  and  he  jumps  off  his 
engine,  is  played  out.  If  these  men  won't  run,  you  must  give  the  company  the  priv- 
ilege of  putting  men  in  there  to  run.  Then  they  changed  their  tactics  and  went  to 
their  houses  that  night,  and  threatened  if  they  went  they  would  do  so  and  so ;  and  in 
some  oases  they  would  throw  stones  through  the  windows,  and  done  all  kind  of  depreda- 
tions that  would  scare  the  men  out,  to  keep  them  from  going.    And  it  was  pretty  much 
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the  same  case  down  here ;  they  give  all  the  engineeiB  here  letters  warning  them  not 
to  go  out.  After  we  held  this  meeting  I  believe  we  have  only  had  one  or  two  cases 
where  they  have  taken  the  men  off.  We  had  one  case  in  Atchison,  engine  181,  where 
they  just  held  the  engineer  down  in  the  tender  and  disabled  the  engine.  I  believe 
we  had  one  or  two  cases  of  that  kind  where  they  jnst  overpowered  him  and  took  him 
out  in  the  tender  and  held  him  there.  That  is  the  engine  they  liroke  up  so,  and  dam- 
aged the  engine  so.  I  believe  they  jnst  stripped  the  engine  on  one  side.  They  put 
links  and  pins  in  her  gnides  and  then  give  her  steam,  and  when  she  went  it  cleaned 
the  whole  side  off  her.  There  were  only  two  cases  where  they  overpowered  a  man. 
That  Was  in  Atchison.  We  have  not  had  a  man  taken  off  here.  They  wrote  long 
letters  here  and  talked  to  the  men  to  try  to  get  them  off.  In  two  different  cases  they 
set  switches.  They  run  me  into  one  switch  between  here  and  Wyandotte  in  the  yard 
limits  with  a  passenger  train,  breaking  the  engine  up  pretty  bad,  and  a  freight  train 
they  run  in  over  in-Wyandotte ;  but  those  I  have  mentioned  were  the  only  two  cases 
where  they  overpowered  a  man  and  took  him  off.  They  used  other  ways ;  they  tried 
to  intimidate  them  over  here ;  that  is,  they  made  threats  that  yon  wonld  not  be  safe, 
and  that  if  you  did  go  you  wonld  get  into  trouble.  That  is  about  the  way  the  thing 
has  been  going  on  here. 

M.  ROBERTSON,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  the  Ohairhait).  Will  you  state  your  place  of  residence? — ^Answer. 
Seymour,  Ind. 

Q.  And  your  occupation  f — ^A.  Engineer. 

Q.  And  your  age  1 — ^A.  Fifty-oifc  years  of  age. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bdritbs.)  You  mean  locomotive  engineer  f — ^A.  I  mean  locomotive  en- 
gineer; yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  are  investigating  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  trouble  between  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  and  its  employes.  I  would  direct  your  attention  to  those  two  prop- 
ositions, and  ask  you  to  state  in  your  own  way  whatever  yon  know  bearing  upon 
either  of  these  two  points. — ^A.  Well,  I  know  we  have  had  a  strike. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  the  cause  of  it  to  your  own  knowledge  f — A.  I  don't  know, 
hardly,  about  that  question.  It  seems  to  me  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  the  cause  of 
the  strike.  The;  demanded  the  strike.  They  say,  all  that  I  talked  to,  that  they 
were  ordered  to  strike  by  their  committeemen. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  any  special  grievances  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  em- 
ployes of  that  railroad  company  against  the  company  f — A.  I  do  not ;  not  no  more 
than  what  the  committee  reported — that  their  grievance  was  on  account  of  some  man 
by  the  name  of  Hall,  down  in  Texas. 

Q.  I  mean  in  general.     Do  you  know  of  any  individual  case  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  any  individual  case  referred  to  you  for  consideration  Y — A.  Well,  not  in  this 
late  strike.    Nothing  except  this  case  of  this  man  Bent. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  the  case  of  Bent. — A.  In  the  case  of  Bent,  he  was  running  a  switch 
engine  at  Atchison,  and  got  into  trouble  there,  and  the  general  complaint  was  that  he 
handled  the  engine  rongh,  and  that  the  men  had  trouble  with  him  and  couldn't  get 
along  with  him.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  dates  in  regard  to  that  matter,  but  it 
was  some  time  in  December,  I  think.  Somewhere  or  another  along  there.  And  he 
afterwards  was  laid  off  by  Mr.  Fagan.  He  demanded,  under  the  contract  made  with 
the  engineers,  an  investigation  of  the  matter,  and  made  in  his  statement  to  his  mas- 
ter mechanic,  which  was  proper,  and  designated  one  man  (Allison)  up  there,  an  engi- 
neer on  the  division,  to  attend  to  the  case  for  him.  It  seems  at  the  time  he  demanded 
an  investigation  there  was  some  very  important  business  that  called  Mr.  Fagan  away 
from  home,  and  he  couldn't  attend  to  that  matter.  He  called  Mr.  Bent  up  and  asked 
him  if  he  wonld  be  satisfied  if  he,  Mr.  Fagan,  appointed  another  engineer  to  take  his 
complaint.  Mr.  Bent  consented,  and  said  that  he  was  perfectly  WLUing,  and  Mr.  Fa- 
gan appointed  me,  and  turned  over  what  papers  he  had  to  me.  I  set  two  days  to  meet 
the  parties  up  there,  and  I  went  there  and  they  failed  to  meet  me,  and  afterwards  I 
was  taken  down  sick  so  bad  that  I  had  to  go  home  to  Indiana,  and  I  took  the  papers 
with  me,  but  had  nothing  except  the  papers  belonging  to  Mr.  Fagan  or  to  the  com- 
pany and  handed  to  me  by  him.  I  investigated  the  matter  so  far  as  I  could  with  the 
men  immediately  employed  with  Bent,  who  worked  with  him,  then  I  went  to  quite  a 
number  of  the  engineers  and  got  their  opinion,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  he  was 
an  nnfit  man  for  the  company  to  have  in  their  service,  and  that  was  the  report  I  made 
to  Mr.  Fagan. 

Q,  You  never  took  any  action  as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  grievances  of  the 
locomotive  engineers  1 — ^A,  I  don't  think  I  have. 

Q.  But  yon  individually  reported  to  Mr.  Fagan  that  yon  thought  he  was  not  com- 

getent  T — ^A.  I  believed  him  to  be  an  incompetent  man.    I  put  the  question  to  some 
alf  a  dozen  engineers  whether  they  would  go  on  the  stand  under  oath  and  swear 
that  they  helieved  him  to  be  a  competent  man  to  handle  an  engine,  and  they  wonldnt, 
and  that  was  the  end  of  It. 
Q.  Da  you  Imgyr  pf  ^ythiug  else  bearing  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Bent  ? — A.  No,  six. 
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J.  M.  NAVE,  being  duly  sworn  and  exammed,  testified  as  follows : 

Qnestion  (by  the  CHAiSMAir).  Will  yon  please  give  your  full  name,  age,  and  occn- 
paldon  ? — ^Answer.  James  M.  Naive ;  I  am  A'i  years  old ;  I  am  a  merchant. 

Q.  In  what  line  f — A.  In  the  groeeiy  business. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  here,  sir  ? — A.  I  have  beei^in  Kansas  City  about  eight- 
een years. 

Q.  Do  yon  do  a  large  business  f — ^A.  Well,  egotism  wonld  probably  direct  that  I 
stated  that  I  did  a  large  business.  By  general  report  our  house  is  regarded  a  very 
large  and  extensive  one. 

Q.  We  sometimes  ask  the  volume  of  business  for  the  year.  What  amount  of  busi- 
ness do  you  do  T — A.  Well,  we  do  a  very  large  one,  governor ;  the  amount  is  a  question 
that  we  prefer  to  keep  strictly  within  our  own  hands.  We 'never  have  given  that  to 
the  public  or  to  anybody  else. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  what  effect  this  strike  and  the  consequent 
suspension  of  railroad  trafElc  h^  had  upon  your  business  during  its  continuance  f — ^A. 
It  cut  off  all  of  the  trade  we*  had  along  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Paciiic  Railroad  and 
its  branches  for  quite  a  number  of  days.  Until  the  company  were  able  to  commence 
operating  their  trains  again  we  were  unable  to  fill  orders  for  our  paWons  along  the 
various  branches  and  the  main  line  of  that  road.  For  three  days  since  the  6th  of 
March,  since  the  strike,  there  was  an  absolute  suspension  of  business  in.  this  city. 
There  was  a  general  strike  of  all  the  roads;  merchants  we^e  unable  to  get  the  goods 
they  had  in  cars  or  in  the  depots,  and  were  unable  to  make  any  shipments.  During 
that  three  days  it  was  an  absolute  tie  up  of  business. 

Q.  Could  you  estimate  what  the  change  was  in  the  volume  of  bnsiness  dnrllig  that 
length  of  timef — ^A.  It  would  be  an  utter  impossillility  for  me. to  do  that. 

Q.  Was  it  20,  30,  of  40  per  centf  We  do  not  expect  you  to  be  exact. — A.  I  should 
think  that  during  the  suspension  of  business  there  was  a  falling  off  of  the  general 
wholesale  trade  of  this  city  of  at  least  33  per  cent.    That  woul^  be  my  supposition. 

Q .  (By  Mr.  Stbwakt. )  I  infer  from  your  statement  of  your  business  that  it  extends 
over  the  adjoining  States T — A.  We  do  some  business  in  Texas,  Indian  Nation,  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  Nebraska^  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  New  Mexico,  Idaho,  Utah, 
and  Montana. 

F.  W.  SCHULTE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stewart).  What  is  your  occupation  1 — ^Answer.  Wholesale  dmg- 
gist. 

Q.  What  do  yon  say  about  the  effect  of  the  strike  and  the  interruption  of  railway 
trafBc  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  system? — ^A.  WeU,  Mr.  Nave  has  about  said  all  that  I 
could  say  in  the  premises.    It  wonld  be  about  a  repetition  of  what  he  has  said. 

Q.  You  wonld  cdnfirm  his  statement  in  general? — A.  Altogether ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  don't  think  it  is  worth  while  to  multiply  questions  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  BuRNES.  No,  sir ;  unless  Mr.  Schulte  has  something  farther  to  say. 

Mr.  Schulte.  Nothings 

Q.  You  give  us  about  the  same  information  that  Mr.  Nave  did  abont  the  general 
damage? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

T.  F.  WILLIS,  being  dnly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stewart).  What  is  your  occupation  ? — ^Answer.  I  am  a  hardware 
merchant ;  live  in  Kansas  City. 

Q.  How  did  this  strike  affect  your  business  ? — A.  Well,  abont  20  per  cent,  of  our 
bnsiness  is  done  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  system.  It  was  last  year — 21  per  cent.,  I 
think  it  was^  and  of  course  that  was  entirely  cut  off.  The  effect  was  worse  yet  in 
t^ing  up  freight  between  Saint  Louis  and  here.  We  had  probably  22  cars  tied  up ;  of 
course  it  was  a  great  sacrifice  to  us,  because  in  the  meantime  goods  that  were  de- 
clined a  great  deal,  and  perhaps  affected  us  more  than  any-  other  jobbing  merchant 
in  the  city. 
_  Q.  Yon  were  cut  off  on  both  sides,  both  from  receiving  and  transmitting  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  It  is  true  our  business  was  larger  than  it  was  last  year,  but  that  does  not  cut  any 
figure  in  it  because  we  had  increased.onr  force  on  the  road,  and  extended  our  territory. 

Q.  What  would  yon  say  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  general  business  here  of  the  city 
during  that  period  ?— A.  Well,  sir,  1  should  think  the  damage  Mr.  Nave  gave  would 
he  for  more  than  the  three  days.  That  would  belong  to  it,  but  for  the  30  days,  about 
thirty  days,  I  presume  Mr.  Nave  stated  of  30  or  33  per  cent,  for  the  decrease  in  the 
actual  trade  is  correct. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bdrnes.)  There  were  no  special  acts  of  violence  or  damage  done  here?— 
A.  No,  sir;  nothing  specially;  they  were  very  courteous;  we  had  five  carloads  tied 
u^  in  the  yard,  and  the  Knights  gave  us  au  order  to  get  them,  and  the  railroad  per- 
mitted ns  to  do  so ;  that  Is,  to  nnload  the  oars  in  the  yard ;  they  wouldn't  let  us  move 
them. 
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LOUIS  HAMMEESL0U6H,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  foUows: 

Question '(by  Mr.  Stewart).  You  are  a  clothing  merchant,  wholesale? — Answer. 
Yes,  sir ;  and  retail. 

Q.  Both  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  your  trade  affected  by  the  strike  Y— A.  Well,  Mr.  Nave  has  given  you 
a  very  fair  idea  trf  it.  I  am  only  representing  the  retail  trade;  I  am  not  in  the  job- 
bing business,  but  I  was  very  much  affected  by  the  strike  in  another  direction,  in  the 
shape  of  boycotting.    I  don't  know  whether  that  has  anything  to  do  with  it  or  not. 

Q.  Certainly  it  has.  State  how  you  were  boycotted,  if  you  were. — ^A.  I  was  boy- 
cotted. It  seems  that  some  of  the  printers  here  got  into  trouble  with  the  Journal, 
and  in  the  first  place  they  boycotted  the  Journal,  and  then  commenced  to  boycott 
those  that  advertised  in  the  Journal.  They  sent  me  word  by  letter  and  verbally  that 
if  1  didn't  quit  advertising  in  the  Journal  they  would  boycott  me  and  try  to  ruin  my 
trade,  and  as  much  as  to  say,  to  drive  me  out  of  business.  That  they  have  not  done 
BO  has  not  been  their  fault.  I  told  them  that  I  didn't  live  in  Russia  nor  in  Prussia, 
and  that  I  didn't  have  a  rope  around  my  neck  j  and  I  proposed  to  do  my  business  as 
I  had  always  done;  I  had  been  here  nearly  thirty  years,  and  was  about  to  go  out  of 
business  anyway,  and  I  proposed  to  q,dvertise  in  the  Journal  and  stay  with  them  aa 
as  long  as  they  were  in  the  business  and  I  was.  . 

Q,  What  was  the  trouble  with  the  Journal  f— A.  Well,  it  seems  from  what  Mr.  Mann, 
on  the  Journal,  told  me,  that  they  had  a  man  in  their  employ  that  did  not  belong  to 
the  union;  I  can't  think  of  the  name.  Some  of  these  men  belonged  to  one  union 
and  some  to  another.  One  of  the  unions,  it  seems,  affiliated  with  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor. They  demanded,  as  far  as  I  Jmow,  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  to  discharge  a 
lot  of  their  employ^  that  did  not  belong  to  this  union  nor  to  the  Enights  of  Labor, 
neither  would  they  receive  them.  They  nad  men  in  their  employ  over  twenty  years 
that  this  union  wanted  and  insisted  upon  it  that  the  Journal  should  discharge.  But 
they  didn't  want  to  do  it — men  that  were  good,  sober,  industrious,  hard-working 
men,  who  had  been  with  them  a  great  many  years,  especially  a  foreman,  I  think,  in 
the  job  office,  where  the  paper  was  printed.  That  is  the  way  I  got  it  from  Mr.  Mann, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  toe  Journal. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  undertook  to  boycott  you  f — ^A.  I  don't  who  they  were— labor- 
ing men. 

Q.  But  were  they  Knights  of  Labor  ! — A.  I  think  so.  They  came  right  in  front  of 
my  store  and  distributed  bills,  "Boycott  Hammerslough,  the  enemy  of  organized 
labor,"  which  was,  of  itself,  an  infernal  lie,  and  I  am  glal.  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
telling  you  so.  For  the  very  reason  that  about  a  year  ago  some  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  were  arrested  over  here  in  Moberly.  I  don't  know  what  they  were,  some  rail- 
road men.  Judge  Kregel  put  them  in  jail,  and  they  came  to  me  to  bail  them  out. 
They  went  before  that  to  a  great  many  others,  who  rejfnsed  to  go  on  those  men's  bonds, 
and  I  went  upon  their  bond,  and  took  them  oiit,  and  consequently  they  have  stated 
here  all  the  time  that  I  was  an  "enemy  to  organized  labor,"  although  I  showed  at 
that  time  that  I  was  the  only  man  in  Kansas  City  that  took  these  men  out  of  jail.  I 
went  upon  their  bond,  and  they  were  taken  out. 

Q.  The  only  complaint  against  you,  as  I  understand  it,  was ^A.  That  I  adver- 
tised in  the  Journal.  They  published  that,  which  I  have  never  denied,  because  I 
didn't  think  it  worth  irhile,  but,  as  long  as  I  am  on  the  stand,  I  will  state  it — ^that  I 
am  an  enemy  to  organized  labor,  which  I  never  have  been.  In  fact,  I  have  always 
been  a  friend  to  laboring  men.  I  believe  the  laborer  should  be  paid  good  wages.  I 
believe  it  is  better  for  everybody  in  business  to  do  it,  and  I  believe  the  company  should 
do  it,  but  I  don't  believe  in  any  such  business  as  boycotting.  I  think  there  should  be 
laws  passed  by  Congress  to  make  it  a  criminal  offense,  because  it  does  not  make  any 
difference,  in  my  estimation,  whether  I  go  into  your  store  and  try  to  rob  you  or  try  to 
rob  yon  of  your  trade  in  this  way — I  am  a  thief.  I  think,  whether  I  steal  from  you 
in  tibe  one  direction  or  the  other,  it  is  no  difference.  I  think  i  t  is  high  time  that  Con- 
gress takes  this  matter  in  band  and  stops  it.  It  is  mere  robbery.  They  came  in  my 
store  yesterday  or  day  before,  and  wanted  to  know  whether  I  was  to  continue  to  ad- 
vertise in  the  Journal — some  of  these  men,  I  don't  know  who  they  were,  although  if 
I  would  see  them  again  I  would  know  titem — and  I  told  them  yea ;  I  would  stay  with 
the  Journal  as  long  as  I  was  in  the  business ;  I  didn't  live  in  Russia  nor  in  Prussia, 
and  I  was  not  going  to  be  dictated  to  what  I  was  to  do  in  my  business;  neither  did  I 
have  a  rope  around  my  neck.    That  is  just  what  I  told  them. 

Q.  Have  they  injured  your  trade? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  materially. 

Q;  (by  Mr.  BuRNES. )  You  don't  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  that  this 
was  done  by  aaiy  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  t — ^A.  Well,  they  published  them- 
selves as  Knights  of  Labor.    They  had  a  "K.  O.  L."  on  their  bills. 

Q.  On  these  notices  against  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<2.  Bid  you  bring  the  afitention  of  any  one  that  yon  knew  to  the  fact  that  such  bills 
were  being  circulated  f — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  that  any  man  who  was  in  front  of  your  store  circulating  these 
papers  or  inciting  your  cnstomers  against  you  was  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor? — A.  I  couldn't  say  positively,  but  I  should  judge  they  were,  to  the  best  of 
niy  judgment  and  belief. 

Q.  Is  it  not  possible  that  it  came  from  this  other  union,  because  of  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  printers'  unions  t — A.  I  expect  they  were  in  the  lead,  but  I  think  they 
were  assisted  by  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  (by  the  Chairmakt.)  Have  you  got  one  of  those  papers? — ^A.  No,  sir;  Ihavenot 
one  with  me.    Mr,  Taylor  is  here,  pemaps  he  has  one. 

Mr.  BUKNKS.  You  may  send  us  up  one. 

The  Witness.  If  I  have  one.    (See  Exhibit  C.) 

Q.  (by  the  Chairman.)  You  say  they  were  spread  over  your  pavement? — A.  I  stood 
right  in  front  of  my  door,  and  there  were  half  a  dozen  of  them.  They  just  pulled 
the  customers  right  oat  of  my  house,  and  I  appealed  to  the  chief  of  police,  and  he 
couldn't  give  me  any  protect^n ;  he  said  he  couldn't  do  anything.  But  I  think  if  I 
had  been  chief  of  police  I  would  have  done  something  in  this  city  so  that  it  would 
not  have  happened. 

JOSEPH  Wi  SWAYNE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Burnes).  Give  your  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer. 
Thirty-four  years  of  age,  live  in  Kansas  City,  and  am  manager  of  the  Consolidated 
Tank  Line  here. 

Q.  We  would  like  to  inquire  of  you  as  to  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  labor  trou- 
bles, or  the  trouble  between  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  its  em- 
ployes?— A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  answer  that  question.  I  can  only  say  in  refer- 
ence to  how  it  has  injured  our  business  during  the  time  it  has  continued. 

Q.  Very  well,  then,  just  proceed  and  state  how  ithas affected  your  business,  and,  in 
your  opinion,  how  it  has  affected  the  general  business  of  the  community.— A.  In  the 
shipments  over  the  line  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  our  shipments  have  to  be 
given  quick  transit,  and  in  case  they  are  delayed  at  any  time  quite  a  serious  loss  oc- 
curs, and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  it  tied  up  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  system  during 
the  time  of  the  strike  while  it  was  on,  and  we  lost  quite  a  good  deal  of  our  goods 
from  leaking  out  of  the  cars.  It  was  held  at  points  where  we  could  not  move  them, 
and  the  business  that  we  had  on  that  system,  we  noticed,  diminished  about  30  per 
cent. 

Q.  You  think,  then,  the  extent  of  the  damage  was  about  20  per  cent,  of  your  bnsi- 
fiess  ? — ^A.  Of  our  business,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  general  business  of  the  city  to  some  extent? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  estimate  of  the  damage  done  to  the  general  business  in- 
terests of  the  city  ? — ^A.  I  should  think  that  the  loss  of  the  business  here  while  there 
was  an  embargo  upon  the  trade,  caused  by  the  strike,  was  about  35  per  cent.  I  have 
had  quite  a  good  deal  of  talk  with  the  different  merchants  who  handle  our  goods  ex- 
tensively and  found  that  that  was  the  case. 

Q.  Mr.  Swayne,  if  there  is  anything  else  bearing  upon  the  subject  mentioned  to  you, 
you  will  please  state  it  without  special  inquiry  further. — A.  I  have  nothing  further 
to  state. 

JAMES  SNEDDIN,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Burnbs).  State  your  place  of  residence,  age,  and  occupation. — 
Answer.  Wyandotte ;  I  am  forty-three  years  of  age. 

Q.  And  your  residence? — ^A.  My  residence  is  Wyandotte,  Kans,,  or  rather  Kan- 
sas City,  Kaus.,  now. 

Q.  Mr.  Sneddin,  we  are  investigating  as  to  the  cause  of  the  troubles  between 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Coraj)any  and  their  employes,  and  the  extent  of  those 
troubles.  If  you  can  give  us  any  information  upon  those  points  we  will  be  obliged 
to  you. — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  could  state  very  much  as  to  the  amount  of 
damage  done  to  business ;  I  know  that  it  affects  my  business  to  some  extent.  I 
wouldn't  like  to  state  what  amount.  I  have  been  the  object  of  particular  attack 
here,  that  perhaps  would  affect  me  more  than  others ;  I  know  it  affected  business 
very  materially ;  it  has  also  affected  our  town  very  seriously.  We  had  the  mis- 
fortune there  to  have  an  accident  that,  of  course,  we  attributed  to  a  certain  cause. 
That  has  been  a  slur  upon  our  city,  and  a  detriment  to  our  business. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  as  to  the  cause  of  that  accident  to  which  yon  alliide? 

A.  No ;  of  course 

Q.  You  have  an  opinion  ?— A.  I  have  my  opinion,  of  course. 

Q.  You  need  not  state  that.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  damage  done  to  that 
train  that  was  wrecked  there? — A.  Well,  there  was  several  cars  that  were  entirely 
wrecked;   of  course,  there  were  two  men  killed,  or  rather  murdered,  that  is  the 
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plain  way  of  stating  it.  Not  only  that ;  there  have  heen  other  threats  made  that 
I  would  not  like  to  have  go  on  the  record,  because  they  have  not  been  accom- 
plished. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  individual  complaint  or  causes  of  grievances  on  the 
part  of  the  employes  against  the  railroad  company  t — A.  No  real  complaints ;  no, 
sir.    There  was  many  imaginary  ones. 

Q.  Why  do  yon  say  imaginary  t — ^A.  I  use  the  word  imaginary  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  have  had  no  complaints  of  their  own. 

Q.  They  were  made  on  behalf  of  somebody  else  t — ^A.  They  were  made  on  behalf 
of  somebody  else,  and  whom  I  don't  know ;  I  have  no  interest  in  their  case  at  all. 

Q.  If  from  yonr  knowledge  you  know  of  any  other  fact  or  circumstance  bearing  up- 
on the  questions  involved,  I  would  like  for  you  to  state  it. — ^A.  I  don't  know  about 
anything  farther.  It  creates  nncertainty  in  business.  I  feel  it  myself ;  it  certainly 
affects  US  all,  that  uncertainty  in  business. 

JAMES  A.  MANN,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

ByMr.  BuENES: 
Question.  State  your  residence  and  occupation. — Answer.  My  residence  is  Kansas 
City,  Jackson  County,  Missouri;  my  occupation  is  business  manager  of  the  Kansas 
City  Journal. 

By  Mr.  Cuetin  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  causes  of  these  labor  disturbances  f — A.  May 
I  ask  you  what  disturbances  you  refer  to  t 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  strike  on  the  Southwestern  system. — A.  I  cannot  answer  that  irom 
my  personal  knowledge  as  being  a  party  to  either  side  of  it.  I  can  only  answer  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  newspaper  man  j  and  the  acquaintance  that  I  have  bad  with  it  I 
acquired  and  derived  from  the  parties  themselves  of  the  two  sides. 

Q.  That  is  just  exactly  the  sort  of  information  we  want.  We  cannot  call  all  the 
parties  here. — ^A.  I  have  conversations  with  various  Knights  of  Labor  and  railroad 
parties,  and  some  correspondence  with  the  railroad  parties.  The  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance, so  far  as  I  am  able  to  state,  was  with  the  Texas  Pacific  la  consequence  of  the 
discharge  of  a  certain  man  named  Hall,  in  Texas.  And  that  was  the  basis  or  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  must  be  made 
a  party  to  that  in  order  to  bring  to  terms  the  Texas  Pacific  Railway.  I  know  that 
various  Knights  of  Labor,  who  are  very  intimate  with  the  strikers  here,  have  told  me 
that  they  had  no  grievance.  They  had  no  local  grievance  on  this  road.  I  know  that 
as  a  newspaper  man.  We  used  diligence  for  a  matter  of  some  three  days  after  the 
strike  commenced  to  obtain  some  information,  to  ascertain  if  there  was  not  some 
other  cause  than  that.  The  unitbrm  reply  was,  "We  have  no  grievance ;  we  are  act- 
ing under  orders ;  we  have  been  ordered  to  strike,  to  quit  work,  by  District  Assembly 
101 ",  which  district  assembly  seemed  to  embrace  and  control  the  employes,  at  least 
this  end  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  system. 

At  the  end,  however,  of  about  three  days  the  public  mind  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  excuse.  While  it  may  have  been  a  good  excuse  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  to 
the  men  aa  Knights  of  Labor  who  were  working  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  Company,  it 
was  not  a  satisfactory  excuse  to  the  merchants — the  merchants  and  shippers,  and  all 
of  the  bnsiness  men  whose  business  had  ramifications  with  other  men  who  are  ship- 
pers, and  the  public  sense  demanded  a  better  reason  than  that.  At  about  the  end  of 
that  time,  or  about  the  fourth  day,  what  reported  to  be  a  series  of  grievances  was  put 
forth  at  Sedalia  by  Martin  Irons,  the  alleg'ed  master  workman  of  District  Assembly 
101.  There  were  twelve  articles — twelve  separate  claims — set  up  there,  referring  to 
small  grievances.  One  of  them  was  that  men  working  as  bridgemen — or  carpenters, 
you  might  call  them — ^upon  the  road  were  sent  from  some  point  to  some  other  point 
for  some  reconstraction  or  repairs,  and  it  was  claimed  that  they  should  receive  pay 
from  the  time  they  started  from  the  point  they  were  to  go  from  to  work  to  where  they 
were  to  work,  and  have  the  time  counted  required  to  go  there  and  return.  I  believe 
they  excepted  the  night-time  when  they  traveled  in  the  night.  There  were  some 
other  claims  with  reference  to  increase  of  wages  of  all  men  woridug  for  less  than  |1.50 
a  day ;  they  claimed  the  men  ought  to  get  that.  I  cannot  recite  the  whole  of  the 
twelve  now.  These  came  up  as  an  afterthought,  ai>parently,  partly  in.  reply  to  a  let- 
ter or  statement  by  Mr.  Hoxie,  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway.  PTl  only  say  iu  ref- 
erence to  these  that  I  don't  know  now  of  a  man  who  could  recite  those  twelve  griev- 
ances, nor  have  I  seen  embodied  in  any  correspondence  or  in  any  subsequent  set  of 
claims  those  twelve  grievances.  They  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor themselves,  by  the  railroads,  and  by  the  public.  They  seem  to  be  thrown  in  to 
make  weight,  to  appease  the  public  sentiment — for  the  Knights  felt  they  ate  in  a  sort 
of  public  condemnation  for  the  hasty  course  they  had  pursued,  and  tliey  must  set 
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forth  something  to  set  off  the  public  opinioiij  to  bear  it  up,  and  to  keep  themselves 
from  being  wholly  condemned  by  public  sentiment. 

Those  twelve  grievances  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  we  come  back  simply  to  the 
old  grievance  of^;he  discharge  on  the  Texas  Pacific  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hall. 
Prom  that  time  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  continued  to  tell  me  personally  that  there 
was  no  local  grievance,  no  complaint  here.  Afterwards  there  arose  some  little  ques- 
tion of  a  labor  difficulty  here  in  reference  to  the  switchmen.  The  difficulty  arose 
with  the  local  switchmen,  which  interfered  with  business  tempora/rily.  They  made 
some  claims,  hut  that  had  noising  to  do  with  the  Missouri  Pacifi<j  matter.  If  it  had, 
it  was  only  as  a  partial  assistance,  and  the  various  roads  interested  soon  settled  the 
matter  up,  and  came  to  terms  with  them,  and  the  switching  business  went  on  again. 
As  I  understand,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  made  similar  arrangements  with  the 
switchmen,  and  that  part  of  it  was  soon  settled.  When  the  trouble  commenced  in 
the  beginning,  all  the  public  knew  of  it  was  when  the  whistle  sounded,  and  the  men 
just  stopped  work,  and  to  ail  inquiries  the  one  uniform  answer  was  given,  "We  quit 
because  we  were  ordered  toTSy  the  Kniglits  of  Labor."  Business  was  suspended  heie 
because  they  took  possession — this  I  know — they  took  possession  of  the  engines,  ran 
them  Into  the  round-house,  and  from  day  to  day  continued  to  say  that  those  engines 
should  never  be  used  until  the  Missouri  Pacific  Road  had  adjusted  the  demands  made 
b;^  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

The  road  claimed  at  all  times  to  be  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  business,  and  they 
called  upon  the  local  authorities  to  protect  them  in  the  effort  to  run  their  trains.  The 
local  authorities  did  furnish  protection.  Then  there  seemed  to  be  a  lack  of  men  to 
operate  the  trains  for  a  time,  and  from  day  to  day  they  had  new  men,  and  made  an 
effort  to  start  one  or  two  trains ;  and  they  soon  came  up  to  the  regular  standard  of 
trains ;  at  least,  they  met  all  the  requirements  of  business.  They  'loaded  and  sent » 
ont  as  many  trains  as  the  rather  suspended  condition  of  business  required.  These 
were  matters  which  were  ascertained  through  our  reporters  and  through  each  one  of 
us.  And  many  rumors  which  we  received  we  carefully  examined  into,  and  disre- 
garded, because  we  found  those  matters  to  be  unreliable.  I  give  them  to  you  as  they 
came  to  us,  or  at  least  seem  to  be  after  a  most  thorough  investigation  of  the  facts  in 
the  case. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  strike  upon  the  business  here — in  the  first  place, 
upon  your  own  business,  if  you  had  any  T — A.  It  had  a  somewhat  prostrating  effect 
upon  business.  It  did  not  reach  the  point  of  disaster  here.  We  were  up  to  a  point 
almost  out  of  coal.  We  reached  a  point  where  it  was  necessary — Messrs.  Keith  & 
Perry  had  the  principal  supply  of  coal ;  tbiey  had  about  147  cars — it  reached  a  point 
where  coal  was  advancing  very  rapidly;  it  went  up  25  per  cent. ;  and,  in  fact,  we 
were  within  two  days  of  no  coal.  In  order  to  keep  the  waterworks  in  operation,  it 
was  felt,  in  case  of  a  fire,  it  was  very  necessary  to  have  coal.  Even  if  institutions 
like  the  Journal  office  should  stop,  it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  waterworks  running. 
We  might  have  fires,  and  we  might  have  other  things  occur  where  the  use  of  water 
was  required.  They  kept  back  for  the  use  of  the  waterworks  company  a  quantity  of 
coal  which  would  enable  them  to  run  some  thirty  days,  or  more,  in  case  there  had 
been  an  absolute  suspension  before  that  time.  They  also  provided  for  the  gas  com- 
pany. 

Coal  advanced  very  rapidly.  We  were  within  forty-four  hours  of  being  entirely 
out  of  coal,  only  where  individuals  might  have  a  Supply.  But  so  far  as  being  able  to 
purchase  any  coal,  we  about  that  time  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  procured 
any  if  it  had  not  been  by  the  exertion  of  the  road  ;  by  their  obtaining  new  men  and 
commencing  operations.    We  just  escaped  that  point  of  a  coal  famine. 

The  greatest  suspension  here  of  business  was  not  resultant  from  the  Missoari  Pacific 
strike,  perhaps;  but  was  more  from  the  switchmen's  strike,  which  lasted  two  or 
three  days  and  involved  all  the  other  roads ;  and  the  claim  against  them  was  made  in- 
dependent of  this.  It  was  a  strike  something  like  the  strike  in  East  Saiht  Louis.  It 
was  perhaps  auxiliary  to  this,  and  probably  would  not  have  been  made  except  that 
the  Missouri  Pacific  strike  was  on  and  it  was  made  auxiliary  to  that,  and  the  two 
worked  together ;  yet  it  had  an  independent  origin  :  it  originated  with  the  switchmen, 
and  not  necessarily  with  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Yet  many  of  them  may  have  been 
Knights  of  Labor.  It  was  encouraged  during  its  existence  by  the  Knights  of  Labor 
element ;  it  seemed  to  assist  them.  It  was  a  sort  of  assistant  strike,  but  it  was  set- 
tled independently  and  began  independently  ;  and  the  principal  suspension  was  on 
account  of  that  strike. 

There  was  no  freight  to  be  received  on  any  road,  nor  could  anything  be  sent  out  by 
anyroad;  there  was  no  inteirchange  of  freight  from  one  road  to  another.  Neither 
could  merchants  get  their  freight  frdm  the  cars  standing  upon  the  tracks,  and  many 
of  them  had  paid  their  freight,  and  the  cars  stood  upon  the  tracks,  and  they  were  not 
allowed  to  go  and  take  their  merchandise  out ;  the  railroad  company  had  got  its  money; 
it  did  not  care.  It  might  be  responsible  at  law,  but  the  goods  were  on  the  tracks, 
and  they  had  substantially  made  a  delivery. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  these  strikers, 
or  Knights,  at  the  railway  stations  ? — A.  In  the  same  way  in  which  I  gave  yon  the 
other  information ;  I  was  not  an  eye-witness  to  any  acts  of  violence.  I  have  been 
down  on  the  tracts,  and  I  have  seen  the  strikers  standing  about,  but  always  in  a  quiet 
way.  And  the  police  from  time  to  time  directed  them  to  keep  free  from  the  tracks. 
The  acts  of  violence  consisted  chiefly  in  uncoupling  cars  and  killing  engines.  The 
engines  were  not  only  "killedi"bnt  after  the  Knights  were  practically  quiet,  and  the 
freight  could  have  been  run  out  from  Missouri,  this  thing  occurred : 

The  engines  were  kiUed  and  run  across  the  State  line  into  Kansas  at  the  Cypress 
yards.  Their  yards  were  across  the  State  line.  Our  police  had  no  authority,  or  our 
guards  on  this  side  had  no  authority  to  give  protection  across  the  line.  The  author- 
ities in  Kansas  did  not  furnish  that  State  protection:  so  that,  while  they  had  men 
sufficient  to  have  run  the  freight — people  that  had  a  disposition  to  load  it  here  if  the 
railroad  company  had  had  the  cars.  ''Wo  had  local  protection,  we  had  no  militia ;  we 
had  the  city  police  and  the  oxtrar  police,  yet  the  fact  remained  that  when  they  went 
across  the  State  line  the  engines  could  not  be  gotten  out.  They  could  not  secure  pro- 
tection from  the  Kansas  authorities.  That  tlelayed  business  some.  The  strikers  were 
in  great  force  across  the  line.  They  furnished  themselves,  viz,  the  guards,  to  pro- 
tect the  round-house  at  the  Cypress  yards;  yet  in  reality  their  guards  constituted  a 
committee  in  possession  of  the  Missonric  Pacific  property,  because  no  official  of  the 
road  was  allowed  to  enter  there  to  take-possession  or  to  do  anything  with  the  prop- 
erty. The  acts  of  violence  were  some  of  them  committed  upon  this  side  of  the  line. 
They  seized  the  engines  here  and  ran  them  back  over  there.  There  was  some  turning 
of  switches ;  there  was  one  case  in  the  East  Bottoms,  just  outside  of  the  city  limits, 
as  the  road  leaves  the  city,  on  the  East  Bottoms,  there  was  a  train  started  out,  and 
was  guarded  by  some  five  or  six  policemen,  and  was  passing  by  a  pile  of  lumber 
there,  and  just  as  it  approached  there,  close  to  the  city  lunits,  just  as  it  reached  that 
pollit,  or  pretty  near  the  point  where  the  policemen  would  be  required  to  retire — 
they  couldn't  furnish  protection  outside  of  the  city  limits — two  men  ran  out;  and  not 
until  after  three  or  four  freight  cars  were  thrown  ofif  the  track  did  they  stop.  They 
threw  some  of  the  cars  off  tne  track,  and  shook  up  the  employes  on  the  train  con- 
siderably in  the  caboose,  at  the  rear  of  the  train ;  the  policemen  saw  the  men,  and 
arrested  two  of  them;  arrested  one  of  them  after  shooting  him,  after  he  had  been 
called  upon  three  or  four  times  and  two  or  three  shots  had  been  fired,  and  finally  was 
shot  in  the  leg,  which  brought  him  down ;  that  was  after  the  strike  had  been  contin- 
ued for  some  time.  Both  of  these  men  were  admittedly  Knights  of  Labor.  They 
admitted  themselves  to  be  Knights  of  Labor  strikers ;  they  are  now  under  bonds ; 
the  case  has  not  been  tried.  The  uncoupling  of  trains  was  firequent ;  it  was  contin- 
uous for  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  strike,  you  might  say  three  weeks ;  every 
attempt  to  move  the  trains.  They  were  destroyed  by  taking  out  the  pins,  and  kill- 
ing the  engines  at  the  round-house  before  they  got  through  with  it.- 

I  can  say  this,  that  substantially  all  of  this  bad  a  strong  indorsement  and  sympathy 
and  somewhat  active  co-operation  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  as  an  order ;  yet  there  were 
instances  where  the  Knights  of  Labor  deprecated  this  movement.  They  were  not  to 
be  taken  as  a  whole,  but  a  very  large  percentage  of  them,  and  the  only  sympathy  and 
weight  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  these  people  was  for  the  strikers  and  against  the 
roads;  yet  there  were  notable  instances  where  that  was  just  the  opposite.  We  our- 
selves have  had  some  difficulty,  not  with  the  Knights.of  Labor,  but  with  the  union — 
troubles  in  the  same  way  that  have  been  concurrent  with  this.  I  can  state  to  the 
committee,  if  you  desire  to  hear  it. 

Q.  We  do  not  desire  to  take  any  testimony  except  what  is  connected  with  this  Mis- 
souri Pacific  strike.  If  there  was  any  boycott  in  connection  with  this  disturbance 
here,  we  would  like  to  hear  your  statement  of  it,  because  the  country  might  as  well 
know  all  about  the  whole  business. — ^A.  There  is  boycotting  of  the  business  men  of 
the  city — ^the  wholesale  business  men  of  this  city.  I  have  here  a  circular  issued  by 
District  Assembly  107  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  This  and  others  of  its  kind  were 
handed  to  me  from  time  to  time  Dy  wholesale  merchants  who  had  received  similar 
copies.  This  came  from  the  firm  of  Bradley,  Wheeler  &  Co.,  who  are  very  lai^e  ag- 
ricultural and  implement  house,  carrying  wagons  and  baggies  and  matters  of  that 
kind.  This  was  received  by  them  on  February  25,  1886.  It  did  not  grow  out  of  this 
Missouri  Pacific  matter,  yet  it  shows  the  course  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  their 
willingness  to  distract  -the  business  of  any  locality,  whenever  it  seems  to  them  that 
reasons  are  sufficient  therefor.  I  will  submit  this  circular  to  the  committee,  because. 
I  think  that  it  will  be  valuable  for  the  committee  to  have  it.  The  last  section  of  that 
is  very  important,  showing  the  animus 

Q.  Was  not  the  circular  issued  here  since  the  strike?— A.  No,  sir;  just  prior  to  the 
sirike.  I  would  like  you  to  read  the  last  section.  Perhaps  that  would  give  a  cue. 
[Mr.  Curtin  reads  the  paper.}  Well,  put  that  docnment  in  the  record.  {See  ex- 
hibit "  D.") — A.  The  point  I  wanted  to  reach  was  simply  this :  The  generally  disturbed 
condition  of  the  labor  element 'here  and  their  tendency  before  this  strike  even  com- 
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menced  to  operate  npon  the  business  interests  of  the  city.  The  bneiness  men,  nnless 
they  acceded  to  whatever  demands  they  might  think  they  had,  they  -would  follow 
them  throagh  some  two  or  three  hundred  assemblies  and  trade  unions  elsewhere  by 
boycotting  them.  Among  other  firms  receiving  them  was  W.  B.  Grimes  &  Co.,  dry- 
goods  house,  Tootle  Hanna,  and  this  firm  of  Bradley,  Wheeler  &  Co.,  and  all  of  those 
were  to  be  followed  all  through  Kansas,  Colorado, .  and  Missouri,  and  boycotted 
through  these  assemblies.  That  was  the  condition  here  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  be- 
fore the  strike  commenced.  .     .    mi, 

Q.  This  document  we  will  put  into  onr  record.  It  was  received  by  whom  t — A.  The 
name  is  signed  at  the  bottom,  in  penoU,  "  Bradley,  Wheeler  &  Co." 

Q.  Who  is  Bradley,  Wheeler  &  Co.  ?— A.  Bradley,  Wheeler  &  Co.' run  a  large  car- 
riage, wagon,  and  implement  repository  here. 

Q.  And  by  them  this  was  sent  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  a  threat,  you  might  say, 
made  to  Bradley,  Wheeler,  &  Co.,  if  they  did  not  do  so  and  so.  "  Iryou  don't  com- 
ply with  our  demands  we  shall  follow  you,  according  to  the  terms  of  that  circular, 
through  to  some  three  or  fomr  hundred  district  assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in 
a  number  of  States  until  you  withdraw ;  we  will  boycott  you." 

Q.  Now,  what  grievance  have  the  Knights  of  Labor  against  your  paper  t — ^A.  Our 
paper  had  antagonized  or  was  antagonized  by  them.  They  saw  fit  to  antagonize  It 
for  reasons  of  their  own.  They  commenced  to  boycott  upon  the  Journal  in  Septem- 
ber last.  It  has  been  now  about  eight  months.  They  have  followed  us  in  various 
ways.  Vindictive  at  some  times,  and  sometimes  not  so  vindictive,  in  a  passive  way. 
They  have  followed  the  merchants  to  their  doors  who  have  advertised  in  our  columns, 
with  no  other  grievance  than  that  they  advertised  in  the  Journal.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Hammerslough,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  the  Boston  Store,  and  various  places  were  constantly 
followed,  following  very  largely  the  course  that  you  axe  familiar  with,  pursued  by 
the  boycotting  in  New  York  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Gray  and  others.  They  pursued  that 
way  for  months.  They  hired  individuals  not  belonging  to  the  order  to  stand  there  as 
guards  at  the  persons'  doors  and  to  stop  even  ladies  and  others,  who  were  entering, 
strangers,  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  business  places. 

Q.  What  was  the  grievance  against  you? — ^A.  The  grievance  claimed  to  be  against  us 
was  because  they  claimed  we  did  not  hire  International  Typographical  Union  men,  and 
they  took  up  the  quarrel  with  the  International  Typographical  Union.  They  made 
themselves  parties  to  the  quarrel,  I  suppose,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  union.  We  have 
never  prevented  any  Knight  of  Labor  working  for  us.  We  have  never  discharged  a 
Knight  of  Labor  as  such.  Wehave  employed  them,  and  even  during  the  period  of  this 
boycotting  for  eight  months  we  have  had  in  various  capacities  about  onr  of&ce  Knights 
of  Labor.  Wehave  even  had  men  working  in  onr  composing-room  as  Knights  o^  Labor, 
made  such  in  towns  or  villages  in  other  portions  of  the  country — ^made  Knights  of 
Labor  there,  i^nd  they  reached  this  town  as  Knights  of  Labor — printers  that  es:pect>ed 
to  work  in  union  offices.  They  were  debarred  in  working  in  union  offices  unless  they 
would  first  join  the  union  and  not  permitted  to  work  as  Knights  of  Labor.  They  got 
work  in  the  Journal  office.  We  have  had  them  working  in  the  stereotype  department. 
We  have  had  them  working  in  other  departments  about  the  building  off  and  on  al- 
most during  the  wholes  time  of  this  so-called  boycotting.  There  is  no  prevention 
whatever  to  their  commencing  work  in  the  Journal  office  if  they  feel  disposed.  I 
will  give  you  the  formal  demand  of  the  Typographical  Union.  I  do  not  wish  to 
give  you  the  original.  I'll  show  the  original,  and  I'll  furnish  a  printed  copy  or  two 
showing  the  nature  and  scope,  &c.,  of  the  demand  of  the  Typographical  Union  and 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  npon  the  Journal.  Their  demand  npon  us  is  that  we  shall 
employ  none  but  union  men.  The  whole  scope  of  this  thing  is  simply  that  we  re- 
fused to  turn  adrift  men  working  in  our  office.  There  they  are  [handing  the  commit- 
tee the  papers  above  referred  to.]  If  you  choose  to  compare  them  I  wish  to  preserve 
the  original. 

Q.  It  is  not  necessary  I  should  stop  to  compare  them  if  you  say  this  is  a  copy. — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  is  a  copy.  That  yoa  see  is  signed  by  District  Assembly  107  and  by  the 
executive  board  of  the  Typographical  Union.    There  are  their  signatures. 

Q.  (The  reporters  will  notice  this  is  a  copy.) — A.  That  circular  will  show  more  be- 
cause it  will  give  you  the  nature  of  the  demands,  and  it  wUl  give  you  the  scope  of  our 
position.  As  a  reply  it  was  published  in  full  on  the  date  which  is  set  forth  there.  I 
don't  remember  what  it  is.  It  wiU  show  exactly  what  the  relation  between  the  Journal 
Company  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  Typographical  Union  were ;  the  nature  of 
their  demands  and  the  reasons  for  our  refusal  to  acc^e  to  them.  It  simply  means  we 
should  turn  adrift  every  man  who  was  working  for  us  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Typo- 
graphical Union,  even  if  he  did  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  These  two  circulars  are  put  in  evidence  T— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are.    There  are  two 
copies  of  them ;  the  original  1  wish  to  keep. 
Q.  This  is  not  a  copy  [referring  to  paper].— A.  This  portion  here  is. 
Q.  Oh,  yes ;  I  see.— A.  And  accompanying  that  is  our  reply,  so  that  it  covers  the 
whole  field ;  and  I  make  this  paper  part  of  my  testimony. 
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This  ciicTilar  is  worthy  ^onr  attention,  as  illustrating  a  phase  of  the  practical  side  of 
the  labor  question.  Although  presenting  the  case  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  Typo- 
graphical Union  on  theone  hand  and  the  Journal  Company  on  the  other,  it  really  broadens 
out  to  the  great  issue — not  labor  against  capital,  as  demagogues  would  have  you  believe — 
but  organized  elements  (many  of  whose  members  never  performed  a  single  day's  real 
manual  labor)  against  free  labor — the  right  of  a  man  to  belong  to  himself. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  March  14, 1886.] 

The  people  are  possibly  aware  that  the  Journal  is  being  boycotted.  The  term  means 
an  attempt  to  coerce  obedience  to  certain  demands.  The  objectof  boycottersis  the  bus- 
iness ruin  of  all  who  do  not  submit.  We  take  it  ibi  granted  our  readers  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  boycotting  system,  and  will  not  worry  them  with  details. 

We  have  been  asked  from  time  to  time  to  explain  the  situation  and  make  known  the 
exact  nature  of  the  demands  made  on  us  by  the  persons  engaged  in  this  boycott.  We 
have  cheerfully  complied,  and  now  see  fit  to  place  the  matter  before  all  our  readers  that 
they  may  have  full  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  claims  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  boycott  intelligent 
consideration,  the  Journal  Company  took  the  pains  to  obtain  an  official  statement  of 
their  demands,  and  the  same  is  submitted,  as  follows: 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  26,  1886. 
To  the  Journal  Company  : 

Drab  Sirs:  In  compliance  with  the  request  of  Mr.  James  A.  Mann,  submitted  to 
the  executive  boards  of  District  Assembly  No.  107,  Knights  of  Labor,  and  Typographical 
Union  No.  80,  we  snbmit  the  following  terms  upon  which  a  settlement  of  the  difScnlties 
now  existing  between  the  Journal  Company  and  organized  labor  may  be  adjusted: 

First.  That  the  Journal  Company,  from' the  date  of  this  agreement,  shall  employ  none 
but  International  Typographical  Union  printers,  said  union  to  furnish  competent,,  relia- 
ble men  in  sufficient  numbers. 

Second.  That  said  Journal  Company  shall  pay  the  existing  scale  of  prices,  subject  to 
change  by  mutual  agreement. 

Third.  That  we  recognize  the  light  of  the  Journal  management  to  choose  and  employ 
their  foreman,  and  agree  that  said  Journal  Company  may  retain  Philip  Brown  as  fore- 
man, provided  that  should  said  Brown  resign  his  position  or  leave  the  office  from  any 
cause  an  International  Typographical  Union  man  must  be  employed  as  foreman. 

Fourth.  That  the  present  force  employed  in  the  composing-room  of  the  Journal  may 
snbmit  their  applications  for  membership  in  the  International  Typographical  Union. 
Such  employ^  hold  their  positions  until  action  be  taken  by  Typographical  Union  No. 
80.    If  rejected,  they  shall  immediately  vacate  their  positions. 

Fifth.  That  the  Journal  Company  shall  not  black-list  or  reinse  to  employ  any  persons 
on  account  of  any  action  taken  by  them  in  the  boycott  against  the  Journal.  We  do  agree 
that  they  may  refuse  to  employ  any  printer  who  is  personally  obnoxions  to  the  said 
Journal  Company  from  other  causes. 

Sixth.  That  the  Journal  Company  shall  publish  these  articles  of  agreement  in  their 
columns,  acknowledging  that  they  fully  subscribe  to  them  and  fully  recognize  the  rights 
of  organised  labor,  that  the  public  may  understand  the  relations  between  the  Journal 
Company  and  organized  labor. 

JAMES  M.  RHODES, 
Chairman  ExeeuMve  Board  of  Typographical  Union  No.  80. 
L.  L.  JAEEAED, 
Secretary  I^pographiedl  Union  No.  80. 
lEWIN  C.  GOQDENOU&H, 
Chairmam  Executive  Board  Digtrict  Assembly  No.  107,  Knights  of  Labor. 

Attest; 

F.  G.  ELLS, 
Secretary  Executwe  Board  Dialrict  Assembly  No.  107,  Knights  of  Labor. 

The  position  of  the  Journal  has  been  for  the  freedom  of  labor  in  its  widest  sense, 
and  opposed  to  its  being  made  the  vassal  of  corporations,  secret  associations,  or  political 
gamblers.  Each  individual  workman  should  control  his  labor  as  he  may  elect,  as  his 
own  property,  having  the  choice  of  using  it  as  a  man  would  his  capital,  for  himself  or 
combining  it  with  others,  as  in  his  judgment  will  best  subsei/Ve  his  own  interests,  pro- 
vided he  does  not  infringe  upon  the  legal  or  natural  rights  of  others. 

He  should  jealously  guard  against  the  enslavement  of  his  personal  belongings  to  any 
person  or  combination  of  persons,  no  matter  how  specious  their  promises.  He  should 
avoid  enteiing  upon  complications  which  may  prove  disastrous  to  him  and  make  him  the 
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tspoit  of  leagues,  which  by  a  power  stronger  than  himself  may^diive  him  from  his  chosen 
position,  remembering  the  ambitions  of  others  may  often  force  him  into  conditions  dis- 
astrous alike  to  himself  and  his  family.  He  has  not  even  the  right  to  swear  away  his 
God-giyen  freedom  any  more  than  he  has  to  commit  suicide. 

He  has  no  right  by  organization  or  craubination  to  trendi  upon  the  individual  freedom 
of  his  fellow-man  any  more  than  he  would,  acting  by  himself,  have  a  right  to  so  tees- 
pass.  Organization  can  have  no  more  righte  than  the  collective  rights  of  its  members. 
Believing,  too,  that  labor  is  honorable,  its  pursuit  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  man- 
kind, every  man  should  have  the  widest  scope  and  the  fullest  oj^ortnnity  to  thus 
procure  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  should  oi3y  be  debarred  on 
account  of  crime  or  improper  acts  of  his  own.  Holding  to  these  views,  the  Journal  has 
and  will  continue  to  pay  to  all  in  ita  employ  the  highest  rate  of  compensation  current 
in  this  community  for  like  services  rendered.   " 

But  the  Journal  is  not  disposed  to  submit  to  the  arrogant  demands  contained  in  the 
above  communication.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  proposition  that  it  must 
employ  none  but  Internatioial  Typographical  Union  printers.  It  utterly  repudiates  the 
idea  that  it  must  compel  its  present  employfe  to  beg  admission  into  the  ranks  of  the 
typographical  union  or  any  other  union.  And  above  all  it  refuses  to  place  the  positions 
«rf  ite  present  employes  at  the  mercy  of  any  organization.  It  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  any  proposition  that  jeopardizes  the  plaice  of  any  printer  now  in  its  composing-room. 
It  refuses  to  dictate  to  its  own  employ^,  and  it  will  not  tolerate  dictation  from  persons 
on  the  outside.  .  It  will  make  no  rule  compelling  men  to  join  or  not  to  join  a  union,  and 
will  not  recognize  the  right  of  any  organization  on  the  outside  to  make  rules  for  the 
management  of  the  Journal  composing-room. 

We  want  this  matter  thoroughly  understood.  We  are  in  favor  of  the  absolute  freedom 
of  all  men  to  work  or  not  work  as  they  may  see  fit.  We  are  in  favor  of  their  absolute 
freedom  to  join  any  church,  society,  or  labor  organization  they  please,  but  we  will  not 
knowingly  consent  to  an  application  of  this  riile  which  makes  one  set  of  men  slaves  or 
outcasts  and  allows  another  set  of  men  to  rule  with  utter  d:espotism. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  law  that  persons  seeking  equity  must  do  equity.  On  that  principle 
ihe  Journal  stands.  It  will  do  equity,  but  it  will  demand  equity.  We  shall  not  agree 
to  employ  none  but  tyi>ogiaphical  union  men.  We  shall  not  agree  to  exclusively  employ 
any  kind  of  union  men. 

If  the  men  engaged  in  this  business  are  honest,  fair  minded,  honorable,  there  is  a  way 
to  settle  this  matter  at  once  and  forever,  and  in  away  that  it  will  be  settled  eventoally. 
Let  them  declare  that  Knights  of  Labor  or  union  men  will  not  undertake  to  dictate  the 
exclusive  employment  of  men  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  belong  to  those  organizations. 
Let  them  cease  attempting  to  enforce  the  monstrous  doctrine  of  despotic  dictation.  In 
this  land  of  freedom  ten  men,  one  thousand  men;  one  million  men  can  not  enforce  the 
claim  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  sixty  million. 

The  men  in  the  Journal  ofice  are  opposed  to  proscription  and  tyranny.  They  do  not 
stand  in  the  attitude  of  fighting  to  dictate  to  otjiera.  They  are  defendajats  in  an  assault 
against  them,  and  the  Journal  refuses  to  help  strike  them  down. 

This  matter  can  be  settled  honorably,  and  in  no  other  way.  Let  these  knights  cease 
their  tyranny.  Let  them  write  in  their  rules  the  following  principle:  The  Knights  of 
Labor  and  the  typo^aphical  union  of  Kansas  City  recognize  the  right  of  every  man  to 
ask  and  receive  employment  without  regard  to  class  or  condition;  without  relation  to 
any  tests  of  religious,  social,  labor,  or  other  organization.  We  recognize  competency 
and  general  fitness  as  the  sole  essentials  in  an  applicant  for  work.  We  will  not  make 
membership  in  our  orders  a  condition-precedent  to  the  right  to  work  in  any  institution, 
and  we  demand  the  enforcement  of  the  same  principle  on  the  part  of  employers. 

The  Journal  will  candidly  stand  for  such  doctrine.  It  vrill  adopt  the  principle  that 
competent  men  in  its  office  cannot  be  justly  excluded  from  other  offices  because  they 
belong  to  the  printers'  protective  fraternity  or  are  independents,  and  it  will  adopt  the 
principle  that  men  shall  be  employed  in  its  own  office  without  regard  to  union  or  any 
kind  of  affiliations.  We  will  not  discharge  our  men  to  fill  their  places  with  union  men. 
We  wUl  not  compel  them  to  join  the  union.  We  will  do  equity.  But  we  vrill  exact 
equity.     Can  honest  men  say  that  this  is  not  right? 

A.  That  is  the  scope  of  the  whole  trouble  between  them  and  us.  It  is  simply  that  we 
simply  will  not  agree  to  discharge  men  who  did  not  belong  to  the  typographic  union. 
We  have  discharged  no  union  men;  we  have  discharged  no  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  You  have  had,  as  I  understand  you,  men  in  your  employment  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  quarrel  between  you  two  is  that  yon  will  not  discharge  your  employes  and  employ 
union  men  in  their  places? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  it? — A.  That's  it;  but  their  demand  goes  even  further  than  that.  It  says 
that  we  shall  employ  none  but  members  of  the  typographical  union;  not  simply  that 
we  discharge  any  certain  ones,  but  we  shall  have  none  but  members  of  the  typographical 
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union.  That  was  the  only  tronble  between  ns  all  the  time;  the  only  question.  There 
was  no  qnestion  of  wages,  no  qnestion  of  treatment,  no  other  grievance. 

In  that  connection  I  will  offer  another  little  slip  because  it  is  published  in  the  Boy- 
cotter;  it  is  their  own  testimony  in  the  matter.  I  will  give  you  this  because  it  is  their 
statement.  I  thought  I  had  the  slip;  I  think  I  stiU  have  it.  [Produces  slip.]  This 
slip  is  taiken  from  the  official  organ,  the  Boycotter.  You  see  there  is  their  only  cause 
of  grievance;  it  is  that  the  Journal  Company  will  not  do  so  and  so;  there  is  no  other 
question  of  wages  or  treatment.     I  believe  that's  all. 

Q.  You  might  put  that  in  the  record.  [Handing  the  papers  to  the  official  stenographer.] 
(See  Exhibit  E.) 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  state  in  connection  with  this? — ^A.  Nothing 
else;  that  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  Boycotter.     Is  that  the  journal  published  in  the  interest 

A.  That  is  a  weekly  publication,  publ&hed  under  the  auspices  of  the  typographical 
nnion  and  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Published  her& — A.  Published  here;  and  it  is  to  give  impulse  to  the  boycott  and 
to  other  labor  matters. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  this  boycotting  upon  the  journal;  has  it  injured  you 
any? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  suppose,  of  course,  that  there  has  been  some  injury;  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  has  produced  a  friendship  and  a  support  as  a  counteractant.  But  that  is 
no  speciarl  credit  to  them.  I  will  say  simply  the  influence  as  upon  our  business  they 
have  been  unable  as  enemies  to  counteract;  tbe  friendship  of  our  friends  has  been  more 
than  the  enmity  of  our  enemies. 

By  Mr.  Buenis: 

Q.  State,  Mr.  Mann,  if  you  know,  who  owns,  controls  and  edits  the  Boycotter. — 
A.  Well,  a  number  of  printers  have  told  me  that  they  have  been  assessed  from  week  to 
week  50  cents  per  week  for  the  publication  of  the  Boycotter,  and  some  of  the  union  print- 
ers have  told  me  they  were  grieved  very  much  because  they  had  no  money  in  their  treas- 
nry  to  meet  the  primary  objects  of  their  organization  as  a  benevolent  organization  for  the 
reUef  of  our  members  when  in  sickness,  and  for  the  burial  of  our  dead  when  they  are 
dead;  our  treasury  has  been  empty;  that  men,  some  of  them  members  of  the  union, 
had  no  work  or  had  only  gotten  a  chance  to  work  as  subs;  had  to  pay  their  regular  dues 
to  their  union;  in  addition  to  those  dues  they  were  assessed  50  cents  a  week  to  keep  up 
the  publication  of  that  concern — that  is,  to  eke  out  what  was  necessary  over  and  above 
any  advertising  and  patronage  they  might  have  had.  They  felt  this  to  be  a  very  great 
hardship.  It  is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  typographical  union  primarily,  by 
its  heading,  and  it  is  assisted  under  the  auspices  of  the  District  107  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  and  the  Kansas  Cily  Typographical  Union  No.  80.  Some  of  the  numbers  show 
both  the  statements;  some  oidy  the  Typographical  Union  No.  80.  I  don't  know  what 
that  number  shews.    I  know  the  last  number  says  it  is  published  the  combined  auspices. 

Q.  Published  every  Saturday  by  the  Kansas  City  Typographical  Union  No.  80— Dis- 
trict Assembly  No.  107,  Knighte  of  Labor  ? — A .  The  editors  of  them  are  such  young  men 
as  they  employ  from  time  to  time.  There  has  been  some  change.  Those  who  edited  it 
for  some  time,  Johnny  Reece  and  Pearl  Miehaels,  were  supei^eded  by  some  others.  I 
can  only  say  from  hearsay  who  runs  it.  It  is  an  irresponsible  concern,  and  most  any- 
body may  write  for  it.  It  is  the  same  as  an  anonymous  circular  except  the  assembly, 
which  means  a  body  of  people.  We  do  not  understand  that  a  newspaper  can  generally 
be  edited  and  fathered  by  a  mass  of  people;  but  rather  by  a  few  people.  We  hardly 
understand  that  tbe  public  of  the  State  of  Missouri  can  run  a  newspaper.  If  th^  do 
they  would  have  to  bring  the  thing  down  to  a  concrete  number  through  some  repre- 
sentative or  agent.  The  patemil^  given  to  that  is  rather  broad.  It  may  mean  500  or 
500,000  of  the  Knighte  of  Labor  wlm  compose  it.  It  may  mean  a  hundred  members  of 
the  typographical  union  or  a  hundred  thousand,  but  I  apprehend  that  it  is  the  contri- 
bution of  a  number. 

By  Mr.'CuETliT: 

Q.  That  would  rather  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  run  under  the  patronage  of  these 
two  orders? — A.  That  is  about  what  that  would  indicate,  not  that  they  are  all  editors 
or  publishers,  they  are  patrons,  and  sir,  I  presume  it  is  certain  representatives.  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing  whom  they  are  except  through  representation  by  Mr.  Bums. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  *ere  the  editors,  otherwise  than  as  you  stated,  and  as  the 
paper  purports  to  show? — A.  Well,  sir,  it  does  not  belong  to  individual  ownership  be- 
cause the  assessments  are  made  upon  the  members  of  this  typographical  union. 

Q.  You  speak  of  having  had  conversation  with  certain  persons  with  regard  to  this 
matter.  If  yon  couldnarae  themit  would  be  proper  perhaps  for  you  to  do  so. — A.  Well, 
I'U  do  so  willingly,  except  for  one  thing,  that  in  aU.  probability  I  could  put  some  very- 
good,  firir,  and  honorable  nnion  men,  and  some  very  good,  fair,  and  honorable  Knights 
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of  Laboi  in  a  bad  predicament  with  their  order;  and  probably  put  them  where  they 
might  be  -visited  with  punishment  by  their  order.     I  would  rather  not  do  it. 

Q.  The  genUemen  say  they  are  wUling  to  take  the  chances  of  injuiy  if  yon  have  no 
other  reason  than  tenderness  for  them;  that  they  are  willing  for  you  to  state,  and  desire 
you  to  state,  the  names  of  the  parties  who  gave  yon  the  informalion  to  which  yon  al- 
lude?— A.  Well,  I  have  never  had  that  word  from  those  gentlemen. 

Q.  The  gentlemen  who  represent  them;  these  are  the  authorized  representatives  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  have  been  so  recognized  from  Washington  to  this  place. — A. 
I  should  have  to  have  that  promise  fcom  the  gentlemen  who  told  me  these  things — say 
they  were  willing. 

Q.  All  right;  we  will  not  pursue  that  any  fitrther. 

JOHN  TAYLOR,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Bubnes: 
Question.  Give  your  nairo,  residence,  and  business. — Answer.  John  Taylor;  residencei 
Kansas  City;  business,  retail  dry  goods  merchant. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here? — A.  Five  years. 

By  Mr.  Cdetin: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  ofthe  origin  of  this  strike  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  system  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  The  only  thing  that  interests  me  in  the  matter  is  being  boycotted 
by  the  Knights  of  Labor;  that  is  the  only  thing,  sir,  I  had  to  do  in  the  trouble. 

Q.  Are  yon  boycotted  by  the  Knights  of  Labor? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  in  what  way,  apd  how? — A.  They  have  stood  in  front  of  my  place  of  busi- 
ness and  distributed  bills  stating  "Boycott  John  Taylor,  the  enemy  of  organized  la- 
bor."   They  distributed  them  to  people  going  by. 

Q.  Are  you  an  enemy  of  organized  labor  ? — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no,  sir.  The  only 
reason  that  I  know  of,  and  the  only  reason  they  gave  themselves,  is  the  fact  that  I  pat- 
ronized the  Journal.  They  are  hitting  at  that  indirectly,  and  they  hit  at  it  through  the 
Journal's  patrons. 

Q.  How  did  you  patronize  the  Jonmal? — ^A.  I  advertised  in  the  Journal. 

Q.  What  is  the  Journal? — A.  A  newspaper  published  here.  Mr.  Mann  is  the  man- 
ager of  it,  who  has  just  been  on  the  stand. 

Q.  It  may  be  that  people  who  read  the  testimony  would  not  know  so  mnch  about  the 
Kansas  City  Daily  Journal  as  yon  do;  is  it  a  prominent  daUy  paper  published  in  this 
city? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  has  it  been  published  here? — A.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  I  expect. 

Q.  And  a  proper  medium  for  advertising  a  man's  business? — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  daily  morning  paper? — ^A.  Daily  morning  paper. 

Q.  Is  it  one  ofthe  large  papers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  they  claim  to  have  the  largest  circula- 
tion here. 

Q.  It  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper  hiere? — ^A.  They  claim  to  have;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  of  course  a  paper  of  some  political  character,  one  way  or  the  other — I  do  not 
know  what  it  is;  is  it  Democratic,  or  a  Republican  paper? — ^A.  A  Republican  paper,  I 
expect. 

Q.  Perhaps  you  might  as  well  state— 'perhaps  you  have  already  stated — how  they  boy- 
cotted you? — A.  They  passed  their  handbills  out  in  front  of  the  store,  and  they  have 
published  me  in  the  Boycotter  regularly  every  week. 

Q.  Warning  Knights  of  Labor? — ^A.  Warning  Knights  of  Labor  not  to  patronize  John 
Taylor  because  he  patronizes  the  Journal  newspaper. 

Q.  Was  there  any  parade  in  &ont  of  your  store? — ^A.  Not  at  present.'  They  issued* 
these  handbills,  but  that  is  about  two  months  ago  now. 

Q.  How  did  this  affect  your  business? — ^A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  hurt  me  very  ma- 
terially. My  experience  has  been  greatly  as  the  Journal's  experience  has  been.  We 
lost  some  trade  and  at  the  same  time  our  firiends  came  forward  and  made  up  the  differ- 
ence in  that  way.    It  advertised  me  probably  to  some  extent. 

Q.  That  is  what  they  did,  Mrs."  Gray,  in  the  city  of  New  York  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
has  been  my  experience  in  the  matter. 

Dr.  A.  P.  TENNEY,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  the  Chaibman: 
Question.  State  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer.  I  am  from  Wyan- 
dotte, Kans. ;  am  local  surgeon  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  road. 
Q.  You  are  local  surgeon  of  the  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Will  you  please  explain  to  the  committee  how  you  are  employed;  on  what  terms? — 
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A.  I  am  employ^ed  forfhe  services  rendered  as  I  am  called  upon  by  indiTidoals,  paid  by' 
the  company. 

Q.  Paid  by  Ae  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  tbat  only  extend  to  snigical  practice  or  to  general  practice? — A.  That  is  for 
the  practice — for  individual — where  a  person  has  been  injured  in  case  I  shonld  be  called 
apon  by  the  road. 

Q.  Where  they  are  sick,  how  then? — ^A,  Well,  if  called  by  the  company,  the  com- 
pany pays  me. 

Q.  And  if  the  sick  man  calls  yon,  who  pays? — ^A.  If  the  sick  man  calls  me,  the  man 
would  pay  himsel£ 

Q.  The  company  does  not  pay  yon  then  for  that? — A.  Not  unless  I  am  called  on  by 
the  company  for  the  services.  If  the  man  comes  with  an  order  from  the  company  the 
company  would  pay  it.     If  the  man  comes  himself  individually  the  man  himself  will 

pay- 

Q.  Do  they  give  you  compensation  for  your  services? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  cases  that 
I  treat  only.    I  have  no  salary. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  us  this  system  of  hospitals? — ^A.  They  have  several  hospitals 
on  the  road.    They  are  supported  from 

Q,  We  will  get  that  in  Saint  Louis,  I  believe. 

Q.  They  are  supported  by  contribution? — ^A.  By  contribntion  of  the  employ^  of  the 
load. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  fixed  salary? — A.  No,  sir. 

The  testimony  we  desire  to  get  from  you,  Governor  Stewart  says,  we  wUl  get  in  Saint 
Louis;  therefore  I  have  no  more  to  ask. 

By  Mr.  Btxbnes: 

Q.  In  your  original  practice,  doctor,  I  suppose  yon  are  frequently  called  upon  to  at- 
tend upon  employ^  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  who  live  in  your  vicinity? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  those  call  upon  you,  I  desire  to  ask  you  what  communication  yon  have  to 
make  to  them  with  regard  to  the  hospital  in  Sedalia  as  a  place  of  refuge  in  which  they 
will  find  treatment  ? — A.  I  am  directed,  under  my  arrangement  with  the  company,  to 
communicate  with  the  chief  surgeon  of  every  case  that  comes  up,  and  it  depends  on  his 
directions  whether  the  case  is  sent  to  the  hospital  or  not.  If  it  is  a  case  that  is  likely  to 
require  continuous  treatment  he  is  sent  to  the  hospital.  ' 

Q.  Has  that  reference  to  men  who  are  injured  by  accidents  or  in  the  line  of  duty,  or 
to  general  patrons  you  should  attend? — A.  Genenil  patrons  come  to  me  like  anybody 
else. 

Q.  General  patrons,  then,  you  have  never  sent  to  the  hospital? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  send  to  Sedalia  for  medicines  when  you  wait  upon  these  patients? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  give  them  prescriptions  with  which  they  go  to  the  drug  store  and  secure  them- 
selves?— ^A.  I  usually  give  them  prescriptions. 

Q.  They  pay  for  their  oWn  medicines  outside  of  their  bill  they  pay  yon? — ^A.  Yes,^. 

Q.  Have  you  any  instance  in  mind  where  an  employ^  of  the  road  who  was  ordinarily 
sick  from  disease  was  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Sedalia? — A.  I  have  none  just  at  this 
time,  sir. 

Q.  State,  doctor,  if  the  company  has  any  hospital  accommodations  in  Kansas  City;  if 
so,  wheretheyare. — A.  Thecompany,  Ibelieve,  has  no  hospital  of  its  own  in  Kansas  City, 
only  they  have  made  use  of  private  hospitals;  that  is,  hospitals  to  which  they  have  sent 
some  patients  in  some  instances. 

Q.  That  has  local  hospital  acommodations? — ^A.  There  are  hospitals  in  Kansas  City 
that  are  patronized  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  road  at  times. 

Q.  Are  they  sustained  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  contributions  from  the  employ^  of 
the  road  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  are  in  Kansas  Cily. 

Q.  Have  you  sent  any  patients  to  the  hospitals  in  Kansas  City  where  the  hospital  was 
provided  for  by  the  railroad  company? — ^A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

B.  E.  CABLE,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Btjbnbs: 

Question.  Please  state  your  full  name,  age,  residence,  and  occnpation. — Answer.  My 
name  is  R.  E.  Cable;  probate  judge,  Wyandotte;  Kansas  City;  age  50  years. 

Q.  Judge  Cable,  we  are  Investigating  the  canse  and  extent  of  the  troubles  between 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  its  employfe.  If  you  can  give  us  any  in- 
formation bearing  upon  their  trouble,  we  will  be  gratified. — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
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have  any  special  statement  to  make,  Mr.  Barnes.  Of  conise  there  maybe  qaestums 
asked  that  I  can  answer;  if  I  can,  I  ■will  do  so. 

Q.  You  are  aware  of  the  troubles  that  exist  between  these  two  parti^?-^A.  Yes,  sit. 

Q.  Can  you  give  ns  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  effect  of  these  troubles  upon  the 
bn«iness  of  the  city  in  which  you  live?— A.  I  cannot,  only  that  it  has  had  a  depressing 
effect  upon  the  business  of  the  city. 

Q.  Do  yotl  not  know  of  any  special  instance  of  injury  or  hardship? — ^A.  I  do  of  one;  a 
neighbor  of  mine,  a  butcher,  whose  business  probably  averaged  $50  a  day,  was  boycot- 
ted, and  his  business  fell  off  about  $20  a  day  for  a  week  or  two.  This  is  from  his  ia- 
formation.     I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it  myself.     It  is  only  information  I  have 

received  from  others.  .  ,    . . 

Q.  Do  yon  know  who  instigated  the  boydott?'--A.  Hisnamewas  published  in  the  paper 
eailled  the  Boycotter,  and  it  was  recommended  that  persons  should  boycott  those  indi- 
viduals. 

Q.  Those  men's  names  that  were  published  in  the  boycott  newspaper?— A.  Yes,  sit. 

Q.  As  a  man  who  ought^  be  boycotted?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Boycottedby  whom?— A.  I  db  not  know;  I  presume  the  Knights  of  Labol>-th4t 
is,  as  we  understood  over  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  offense  this  man  had  committed  that  enraged  the  boycott  news- 
papet?— A.  Only,  as  he  told  me,  he  had  been  taking  the  Kansas  City  Joutnal. 
'  'Qi  He  subscribed  for  it,  do  you  mean? — A.  He  subscribed  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  been  advertising  in  it  or  not? — A.  I  do  not  know; 
I  think  not. 

Qi  Then  you  understand  that  the  boycott  was  in  consequence  of  his  being  a  mere  sub- 
scriber to  the  paper? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Judge,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  know  what  effect  this  boycott  had  ux>on  the 
butcher;  whether  he  quit  subscribing  for  the  paper? — A.  Now,  I  could  not  tell  that.. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  ?— A.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  he  told  me  his  business  tempo- 
Hffiily  fell  off  at  the  rate  of  $20  per  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  his  business  was  restored  to  him  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
boycotting? — ^A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  The  probability  is,  thrai,  that  he  ceased  to  subscribe  for  the  paper?— A.  I  presnme 
so.     I  do  not  know. 

JOHN  W.  MOOEE,  beii^  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CnETisr: 

Question.  You  are  a  resident  of  this  city? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  here? — ^A.  About  seventeen  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  Grain  dealer. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  origin  of  this  strike? — A.  No,  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  by  conversation  with  any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  it?— 
A.  I. do  not,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  its  effect  upon  your  business  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  it  has  so  affected  our 
business  that  we  could  not  get  goods  in  ot  out — grain  in  or  ontj  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time? — A.  Probably  two  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  t>o  yon  do  a  large  business? — A.  I  do,  sit. 

Q.  Do  you  do  a  large  business  with  that  section  of  country  traversed  by  the  Missouri 
Pacific  system? — ^A.  Yes,,  sir. 

Q,  Is  a  large  amount  of  grain  handled  here  at  Kansas  City? — A.  There  is  usually; 
there  is  less,  however,  this  year  than  heretofore. 

Q.  For  what  reason  ? — A.  Not  having  grain  in  the  country,  sir,  I  presume  is  the  only 
reason,  our  crop  being  rather  light  last  year. 

Q.  Did  the  strike  have  any  effect  upon  the  amount  of  business  ? — A.  It  did,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  effect  that  you  have  described  as  having  produced  upon  your  business, 
did  that  affect  all  grain  dealers? — A.  Yes,  sir,  our  mercantile  business  and  the  agricult- 
ural business;  they  are  all  in  the  same  boat. 

_Q._  To  what  extent — what  percentage  would  you  say  during  the  period  of  the  strike 
did  it  affect  your  business? — A.  I  Could  not  say  that  it  affected  us  any  more  than  we  had' 
orders  we  could  not  fill  at  the  time,  and  grain  we  could  not  get  in.  Afterwards  we  suc- 
ceeded in  filling  the  orders,  but  had  it  continued  there  is  no  telling  what  it  might  have 
done. 

By  Mr.  Bubnes  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  first  as  to  the  effect  of  the  general  system  of  the  poeUng  by  railroads 
upon  the  shipping  interests  of  Kansas  City.— A.  Well,  sir,  the  shippers  of  Kansas  City 
would  much  prefer  no  pooling.  I  cannot  state  that  as  a  fact.  We  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  know  anything  about  the  effect,  sir.  I  know  it  is  the  desire  upon  the  part  of 
the  business  shippers  of  Kansas  City  we  should  have  no  pool. 
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Q.  What  do  you  believe  to  be  the  desires  and  -wishes  and  the  interests  of  the  producers 
of  the  grain  that  you  shipped  with  regard  to  that  question? — ^A.  No  doubt,  sir,  they 
"would  prefer  open,  rates. 

Q.  I  would  ask  your  opinion,  as  a  gentleman  of  long  experience  in  business,  with  re- 
gard to  the  effect  of  competition  between  lines  going  east  and  west  from  Kansas  City,  or 
any  other  place,  whether  competition  is  beneficial  or  otherwise? — A.  Why,  certainly; 
most  assuredly  it  is  beneficial  to  have  open  rates.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  bene- 
ficial or  not  when  they  are  pooled. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  competition  is  the  life  or  death  of  trade? — A.  I  believe  it  is 
the  life  of  trade,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  ask  you  this  further  question,  as  to  the  difference  either  in  principle  or 
effect.— A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  I  ask  you  this  further  question  as  to  the  difference  either  in  principal  or  effect,  if 
any,  between  the  labor  union  organizations  for  the  maintenance  of  wages  and  the  pooling 
system  of  the  railroad  company  tor  the  maintenance  of  rates? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  got 
nothing  to  say  regarding  the  labor  system,  if  they  will  only  allow  those  that  wish  to 
work  to  work. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon;  I  have  no  reference  to  strikes;  I  am  speaking  simply  of  a  law- 
ful union  of  workingmen  for  the  purpose  of  fairly  and  legitimately  maintaining  wages, 
and  the  union  of  railroads  under  the  pooling  system  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  rates 
for  their  benefit.  Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  two,  so  far  as  you  can  see, 
either  in  principle  or  effect? — A.  They  are  both  a  pool,  I  think.  They  are  both  to  be 
pooled. 

Q.  You  then  say  there  is  but  little  difference,  or  no  difference,  either  in  principle  or 
effect? — A.  In  principle  I  think  it  is  not  different. 

Q.  We  wUl  say  that  ten  men  engaged  in  the  printing  business,  for  instance,  say  that 
they  will  let  others  do  as  they  please,  but  they  will  not  work  for  less  than  40  cents  per 
thousand  ems,  and  that  ten  railroads  should  say  that  we  will  let  other  railroads  do  as 
they  please,  we  will  carry  freight  at  rates  agreed  upon  by  us  and  divide  pro  rata  the 
profits  among  ourselves:  is  there  no  difference  between  the  two  either  in  principle  or 
effect? — A.  No,  sir;  neither. 

By  Mr.  Cdetin: 

Q.  Mr.  Moore,  when  the  pooling  system  prevails  and  the  railroads  pool,  do  they  give 
any  notice  to  persons  who  are  shippers  before  the  change  is  made  by  the  roads? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  we  have  always  had  notice. 

Q.  How  long? — ^A.  Only  a  few  days;  we  have  always  had  notice  that  the  rates  would 
be  changed. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  a  large  degree  of  uncertainty  when  you  wish  to  buy,  because 
yon  are  not  aware  of  an  increase  of  rates  of  transportation  to  markets,  and  it  is  therefore 
injurious  to  your  business? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  always  had  ample  time,  sir,  as 
regarding  the  rates;  they  have  always  given  us  ample  notice,  always,  to  move  any  grain 
we  have  had  in  the  elevators.  Of  course  we  could  not  go  to  work  and  make  contracts 
and  expect  the  railroad  to  protect  us  in  them,  but  any  shipments  we  have  had  on  hand 
of  grain  in  the  elevator  we  have  had  ample  time  to  move. 

.  Q.  (By  Mr.  Siewabt.)  Mr.  Burnes  has  asked  you  about  pooling  and  competition.  I 
suppose  that  you  know  that  competition  may  run  so  that  where  there  are  a  number  of 
competing  roads,  and  very  often  make  what  is  called  a  railroad  war.  Can  you  suggest 
any  other  correction  for  a  railroad  war  which  is  the  result  of  excessive  competition  than 
some  form  of  combination? — ^A.  I  cannot,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  disturbing  or  injurious  to  the  business  of  a  country  as  well 
as  to  the  business  of  a  railroad  or  railroads  than  a  railroad  war? — A.  I  think  not,  sir.. 

Q.  Then  is  it  not  necessary  where  there  are  competing  lines  of  railroad  in  order  to  hold 
rates  steady  and  that  men  should  know  what  they  may  depend  on,  may  it  not  become  a 
necessity  that  roads  should  make  some  sort  of  a  combination,  whether  you  call  it  pooling 
or  not,  in  order  that  one  shipper  may  have  the  same  advantage  as  another?  For  example, 
a  shipper  in  Kansas  City  shall  not  gain  such  an  advantage  over  any  other  shipper  over  a 
different  line  that  when  he  comes  in  market  he  is  euchered  and  the  other  fellow  has  got 
the  start  of  him  ? — A.  Well,  I  think  that  the  shipper  should  be  protected. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true,  t  ask  yon  as  a  business  man,  that  the  system  of  pooling,  so  called, 
is  a  system  that  grows  out  of  the  necessity  of  the  situation  and  is  not  necessarily  the 
choice  of  the  railroad  companies? — A.  I  would  say  yes  if  it  were  not  that  we  paid  20 
per  cent,  more  to  get  goods  from  here  to  the  Mississipp  than  we  do  beyond  it. 

Q.  That  may  be  true,  of  course,  that  when  a  combina,tion  is-made  that  rates  may  be 
too  high;  but  suppose  the  rotes  are  fixed  so  that  the  price  is  not  unreasonable  and  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  combination,  it  merely  results  in  this,  that  the  pool  rates  may  be 
too  high  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  uniform  rate  per  mile,  I  think,  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
whole  country;  but  I  think,  sir,"it  should  be  the  United  States  over. 
3984  OONG 13 
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Q.  The  upshot  of  it  is,  if  I  understand  you,  that  the  rule  that  competition  is  the  life 
of  trade  as  applied  to  railroad  systems  may  go  so  far  as  to  work  great  injury;  that  is, 
unchecked  competition  may  run  into  war? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  might  be  some  correction  of  that? — A.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  if  the  business  men  of  Kansas  City  or  anywhere  else  could  devise 
any  better  system  than  some  form  of  combination,  I  presume  the  railroad  companies 
would  be  very  much  obliged  to  them  ?  I  know  I  would  if  I  was  a  railroad  man. — A.  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  business  men  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  the  railroad  companies 
would  give  them  uniform  rates.     I  can  say  that. 

Q.  Then  what  you  want  is  a  uniform  rate  all  over  the  country  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  are  entitled  to? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  railroads  ought  to  earn  a 
fair  compensation;  neither  business  men  nor  shippers  desire  to  have.them  work  without 
fair  rates. 

By  Mr.  Burnes:      ^ 

Q.  Mr.  Moore,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  by  the  system  of  pooling 
railroads  are  saved  from  bankruptcy,  and  are  saved  from  railroad  war,  may  it  not  be  that 
the  other  party  alluded  to,  the  ten  printers  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  if  they  fail 
to  unite  and  commence  cutting  each  other's  throats,  that  they  and  their  families  may  be 
reduced  to  starvation  as  well? — A.  I  think  not,  sir.     It  never  has  been  the  case. 

Q.  Suppose,  then,  that  in  our  overcrowded  communities  single  men,  who  can  live 
mu«h  cheaper  than  perhaps  a  man  with  a  large  family  could,  suppose  they  would  com- 
mence to  cut  the  rates,  may  not  that  drive  down  prices  to  the  starvation  of  the  married 
man? — ^A.  Oh,  such  a  tiring  might  be  possible,  but  then  I  think  it  is  impossible.  There 
is  plenty  of  work  for  every  man  that  wishes  to  work  at  a  fair,  reasonable  compensation. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idle  men  in  Kansas  City  ? — A.  We  have  some,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  great  many  that  desire  to  work,  sir. 
We  have,  Mr.  Burnes,  quite  a  floating  population  here.  It  would  be  very  hard  to  esti- 
mate the  number  of  idle  men. 

Q.  It  would  be  hard  to  estimate  as  to  the  cause  of  their  idleness  ? — A.  As  they  are 
coming  and  going,  we  might  make  an  estimate  of  a  thousand  one  week  and  two  thousand 
more  the  next. 

Q.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  pooling  systems  of  these  roads,  I  ask  you  if  this  pool  does 
not  exist  without  regard  to  the  length  of  the  roads  pooling,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
of  bonds  or  stock  that  any  railroad  has,  and  that  they  give  in  making  division  of  the 
profits,  no  matter  which  road  carries  it;  it  is  simply  done  to  prevent  competition? — A. 
Certainly,  I  believe 

Q.  When  they  have  no  competition  you  say  a  railroad  war  may  ensue  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  it  does  ensue,  is  not  the  effect  of  such  a  war  the  same  as  of  the  old  prin^ 
ciple  of  the  ' '  survival  of  the  fittest ' '  that  some  raUroads  may  go  down  and  some  railroads 
will  live  at  fair  rates  without  combinations,  and  the  railroads  that  have  an  immense 
amount  of  bonds,  an  immense  amount  of  stock,  watered  or  otherwise,  may  not  be  able 
to  survive  and  pay  dividends,  and  other  roads  which  have  not  so  large  an  amount  of 
bonds  may,  notwithstanding,  be  able  to  survive? — A.  Yes,  sir,  it  may  be;  but  still  I 
think  the  percentage  could  be  so  arranged  that  it  would  allow  the  roads  to  live,  and  also' 
the  producers  and  manufacturers. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  interests  of  all  the  people  if  the  railroad  companies 
were  governed  by  the  principle  of  a  healthy  living  competition  ? — A.  Most  assuredly, 
sir;  no  doubt. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  if  there  are  any  combinations  either  in  business  in  this 
city  or  in  the  grain  business? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Any  concert  of  action  with  regard  to  prices? — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  have  none  on  our 
load.  I  do  not  know  what  other  roads  may  do.  I  presume  there  are  a  number  of 
moneyed  men  that  may  get  together  through  a  concert  of  action,  but  of  course  they  are 
very  few. 

FRANK  HUDSON,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Cuetin: 

Question.  Do  you  reside  here  in  Kansas  City?— Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation?— A.  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Ramsey,  Millitt  & 
Hudson,  printers  and  publishers. 

Q.  As  to  the  causes  and  extent  and  defects  of  this  strike  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  sys- 
tem, we  would  like  to  ask  you  in  reference  to  it,  Mr.  Hudson;  and  yon  may  state  what 
you  know  without  any  further  question,  if  you  please;  that  is  what  we  want  to  know, 
80  tar  »s  it  has  fallen  under  your  observation.  ^A.  As  it  pertains  to  our  ovra  business, 
do  you  mean? 

Q.  Well,  yes,  sir;  as  pertains  to  your  own  business  and  as  pertains  to  business  gcu- 
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eraUy  here. — ^A.  I  ttdnk  that  the  strike  has  1},een  quite  a  detriment  to  the  hnsiness  of 
Kansas  City;  the  actual  effect  of  the  strike  on  onr  own  business,  as  pertains  to  our  re- 
ceipts for  the  amount  of  business  we  have  been  doing,  it  has  not  affected  us  materially 
in  that  respect  as  much  as  it  has  in  a  matter  of  agitation  of  non-union  officers  and  the 
effect  of  the  interference  with  the  labor  employed  in  our  office. 

Q.  How  has  that  affected  you?— A.  It  is  the  matter  of  the  agitation  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor. 

Q.  Speak  a  little  louder,  please. — A.  The  matter  of  the  agitation  of  this  Knights  of 
Labor  question  on  the  union  and  non-union  offices  has  affected  us  in  this  way.  We  are 
a  non-union  office,  and  have  been  so  for  a  great  many  years.  This  agitation  has  had  the 
effect  of  inducing  hands  who  are  members  of  the  unions  and  belonging  to  the  Knights 
of  Labor  of  interfering  with  help  that  was  employed  in  our  office,  and  in  attempting  to 
coax  them  off  and  in  persuading  them  to  leave  positions,  and  in  interfering  with  us  in 
that  respect — the  same  principle  that  grew  out  of  the  boycott  instituted  against  the 
Journal  Company,  a  non-union  office,  and  we  being  a  non-union  office  were  included  in 
the  boycott.  While  they  don't  publish  us  pnbliSy  as  a  boycotted  firm,  we  axe  given 
to  understand  from  the  Knights  of  Labor — messages  have  been  sent  to  ns  from  the 
Knights  of  Labor — ^that  after  they  have  disposed  of  the  Journal  case  they  should  take 
our  office  in  hand  and  see  whether  they  could  injure  us  or  interrupt  our  business. 

Q.  They  demanded  that  you  should  employ  nothing  but  union  men? — A.  Nothing  but 
union  men. 

Q.  Would  that  necessitate  the  turning  off  of  some  of  your  employes? — ^A.  Tes,  sir; 
quite  a  number. 

Q.  That  had  been  quite  long  in  your  employ  ?^-A.  Who  had  been  in  our  employment 
from  five  to  fifteen  years.  Our  present  firm  has  been  in  business  in  Kansas  City  for 
about  fourteen  years. 

Q.  The  demand  was  |that  you  should  turn  these  men  off? — A.  The  demand  was  we 
should  make  a  union  office  of  ours. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  comply  with  that  demand? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  propose  to? — A.  No,  sir.  I  may  state,  though,  at  one  time  a  good 
many  years  ago  we  were  running  a  union  office,  and  that  through  some  differences  that 
came  up  we  declined  to  operate  under  the  provisions  of  the  union,  and  we  made  a  non- 
union" office  of  ours,  though  for  some  time  after'that 

Q.  By  that  do  yon  mean  that  you  employed  none  but  non-union  men? — A.  We  em- 
ploy none  but  non-union  men  now.  We  did  for  a  number  of  years,  even  after  we  be- 
came a  non-union  office,  permit  both  kinds  to  work.  We  never  questioned  a  man  as  to 
whether  he  belonged  to  a  union  or  not  until,  I  think,  about  four  or  five  years  ago  they 
made  demands  on  us — there  were  then  some  non-union  hands  working  in  the  office — ^they 
made  some  demands  on  us  we  thought  were  unreasonable  and  unfair.  There  were,  I 
think,  three  or  fonr  union  men  employed  at  that  time  in  our  office.  From  that  time  on 
v\  e  declined  to  have  any  hands  working  in  our  office  except  they  were  non-union  inen. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  you  desire  to  state  in  this  connection? — A.  No,  sir. 

.  By  Mr.  Bueites: 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  boycott  being  ordered  or  instituted  against  you;  was  such  a  boy- 
cott ever  .ordered  against  you? — ^A.  It  was  not  in  a  public  way,  as  I  said.  We  were 
not  publicly  included  in  the  boycott  as  the.  Journal  was,  except  our  name  a  number  of 
times  figured  in  the  columns  of  the  Boycotter;  we  weredenounced  as  being  a  rat-hole  and 
a  scab  officer  The  information  came  to  us  from  members  out  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
Information  was  sent  two  or  three  times  to  us,  through  employes  of  our  office,  that  as  soon 
as  they  were  through  with  the  Journal  they  would  take  our  case  in  hand.  I  remember 
particularly  one  day  that  one  of  our  employ^,  who  was  boarding  at  the  same  place  a 
number  of  Knights  were  boarding — that  they  said  to  him  that  as  soon  as  they  had  dis- 
posed of  the  Journal  they  would  turn  their  attention  to  our  office. 

Q.  This  information  yon  got  through  non-union  persons? — ^A.  No,  sir;  this  young 
man  employed  in  our  office,  he  got  knowledge  of  it. 

Q.  I  mean  you  got  it  from  him? — A.  It  came  direct  ftom  this  party  who  was  a  Knight 
of  Labor  through  this  young  man  to  us. 

Q.  He  is  not  a  member  of  your  firm? — ^A.  No,  sir.  He  is  just  a  young  man  employed 
in  the  office. 

Q.  No  one  coimected  with  the  typographical  union  or  the  Knights  of  Labor  told  you 
this  personally?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  came  through  this  young  man  that  way  ?— A.  It  was  sent  to  us  direct  through 
the  medium  of  this  party. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  the  prices  of  the  union  people  as  offensive  or  objectionable  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  our  prices  have  always  been  as  high  as  union  prices  in  Kansas  City. 

Q.  Do  yon  pay  the  same  prices  that  the  union  establishments  pay? — ^A.  We  do.     In  a 
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giJeait  many  cases  our  prices  in  a  good  Bumy  oases  are  better  than  the  union  offices,'  in 
some  they  are  not.  We  pay  a  man  whatever  he  is  worth.  I  might  say  here  with  regard 
to  the  statement  I  made  some  time  ago  that  some  union  hands,  quit,  I  made  this  propo- 
sition personally  myself  to  those  men  before  they  went  out  of  the  office  that  we  would 
give  them  the  very  best  possible  advantage  that  a  hand  could  have  to  work  by  the  piece. 
We  would  give  them  good  matter  and  we  would  igive  them  an  abundance  of  material  to 
work  on  and  they  would  work  for  one  week  ortwo  weeks,  with  every  possible  advantage, 
and  we  would  rate  them  by  the  week  whatever  their  wages  would  amount  to  by  the  piece. 
At  that  time  we  paid  the  highest  wages  paid,  whether  it  was  a  union  or  a  non-union 
office.  They  declined  this,  and  the  union  hands  went  out  of  our  office  sometime  about 
four  years  ago  or  so,  and  declined  to  accept  any  such  proposition  as  that. 

Q.  You  have  been  connectejl  with  this  art  of  all  arts  lor  a  long  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was  raised  in  the  business. 

Q.  What  objections  do  you  find  in  the  system  of  the  union  as  organized  and  maiu- 
.tained?-^A.  Well  I  find  it  is  very  arbitrary,  as  they  demand  us  to  pay  wages  to  incom- 
petent help  that  we  would  pay  to  competent  simj^y  because  they  are  members  of  the 
naiibn.  If  we  were  paying,  say  $16,  or  $16,  or  $17  for  journeymen's  wages,  we  would 
have  to  pay  that  to  any  man  who  came  along  to  whom  we  happened  to  give  employment, 
and  tha/t  man  might  not  be  worth  by  $3  or  $4  a  week  as  much  as  another  man.  Of  course 
.he  would  have  the  same  wages  exactly,  that  is,  the  same  way,  with  compositors.  That 
would  be  more  noticeable  in  our  job  work. 

Q. ,  Could  you  in  your  business  compensate  them  by  paying  them  by  the  1,000  ems? — 
A.  We  can  to  a  certe^in  extent,  but  a  greater  portion  of  our  business  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  we  are  obliged  to  pay  by  the  week. 

Q.  Were  the  union  men  opposed  to  working  by  the  1,000  ems  ? — A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  not 
when  they  had  such  work  as  they  could  work  on;  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should. 

(Objected  to.)' 

Q.  It  is  not  then  a  principle  of  the  order  that  they  require  men  to  work  by  the  month, 
that  is  to  say,  the  efficient  and  in^cient  are  to  be  paid  by  the  month  or  per  week, 
whether  a  man  is  proficient  or  otherwise? — ^A.  No,  sir,  it  is  a  fact  though,  we  have  been 
compelled  to  pay  all  men  a  uniform  price;  that  is,  they  would  fix  a  price,  a  fair  price  for 
a  competent  hand,  and  then  incomipetent  hands  would  have  to  be  paid  the  same  wages. 

Q.  Do  you  see  any  reason  in  the  world  for  legislative  interference  to  prevent  printers 
ftom 'establishing  a  union  to  maintain  and  preserve  prices  ? — A.  No,  sir,  not  so  long  as  they 
don't  interfere  with  the  working  hands  already  employed  in  an  establishment,  and  in- 
terfering with  them  who  are  satisfied  with  what  they  are  being  paid. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  your  employ^  are  male  and  what  proportion  female? — A.  We 
have  about  150  hands.  I  suppose  there  are  about  30  of  them  females  to  work  in  our 
bindery. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  the  same  prices  for  female  work  that  you  do  for  male?— A.  If  they  do 
the  same  work.  We  ha^ve  no  female  compositors.  The  only  females  we  employ  work 
in  our  bindery,  which  is  a  cheap  class  of  work,  and  they  are  paid  alike  for  what 
they  do. 

Q.  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  them  fail  to  earn  anything  like  the -wages 
that  are  usually  paid  men  ?— A.  Hen  would  not  be  employed  on  that  kind  of  labor.  We 
never  have  employed  men  on  that  kind  of  labor. 

Q.  What  kind  of  labo*  do  giris  perform?— A.  They  are  engaged  in  folding  book  forms, 
and  such  work  as  that,  in  oor  bindery. 

Q.  Have  the  unions  any  scale  of  prices  for  that  kind  of  work? — A.  Not  that  I  know 
of.    You  mean  as  far  as  our  bindery  is  concerned  ?    ' 

Q.  Yes,  sir.— A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Yon  don't  know,>«then,  whether  you  pay  operatives  engaged  in  that  branch  of 
business  the  same  that  the  schedule  of  the  union  provides  or  not  ? — A.  No,'  sir;  I  don't 
know  as  there  is  any  union  price  on  that  kind  Of  woTk.  That  portion  of  our  work  is 
separate  and  distinct  firom  oUr  printing  office.  I  know  that  we  pay  the  same  scale  of 
wages  that  are  paid  in  Omaha  and  Chieago. 

JOHN  CONOVER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Cuetin: 

Question.  Yon  are  a  resident  of  Kansas  City?— Answer.  I  am. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation ?-^A.  In  the  jobbing  liardware  business. 

Q.  1  do  not  know  whether  you  have  laken  any  trouble  to  inform  yourself  in  regard  to 
this  strike,  the  cause  of  this  strike? — A.  No,  sir;  no  more  than  what  I  have  read, 

Q.  What  eflTect  has  the  strike  had  upon  your  business? — A.  The  effisct  of  the  strike 
has  been  to  delay  goods  in  shipment  and  to  iajMie  our  business  in  certain  points  where 
the  Missouri  Pacific  wsad  touched-— that  is  the  principal  part;  and  then  in  getting  goods 
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in  from  the  East.  We  have  had  as  high  as  ten  and  twelve  cars  on  the  Missouri  Pacific 
we  were  looking  for  when  the  strike  occurred — in  fact  there  are  three  of  them  out  now. 

Q.  Y6u  have  not  got  them  in  yet? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  goods  ordered? — A.  The  goods  ordered — in  transit. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  are? — A.  No,  six;  we  haven't  been  able  to  find  two  of 
them  yet;  they  are  somewhere  on  the  line — ^East  Saint  Louis  or  on  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
some  of  them.  •  I  believe  there  is  one  here  in  the  yard.  I  heard  of  it  yesterday  or  the 
day  before. 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  general  question,  if  you  vrill  state,  what  amount,  in  your  judgment, 
is- the  percentage  of  loss  during  the  strike  to  business? — A.  Well,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  tell  what  the  percentage  would  be.  I  suppose  there  has  been  a  loss  to  us  of  probably 
¥30,000  or  $40,000  in  sales. 

Q.  That  is,  yon  would  have  made  sales  to  that  amount? — A.  Yea,  sir;  probably  $50, 000. 

Q.  That  you  have  lost? — A.  We  haven't  lost  It;  that  would  have  been  the  amount  of 
OUT  sales.    We  have  lost  that  amount. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  ppints  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  touched  only ;  and  whether  these 
customers  you  had  failed  to  supply  themselves,  or  whether  they  have  gone  to  other  mar- 
kets you  do  not  know? — A.  There  was  no  other  markets  they  could  go  to  except  th^ 
would  have  taken  the  goods  by  wagons  from  other  towns  adjacent  to  railroads,  which 
some  of  them  did. 

Q.  This  &.<;t,  I  suppose,  pervaded  the  entire  business  of  the  city  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
teat? — A.  At  the  tune  of  the  switchmen's  strike  it  was  an  injury  to  the  entire  commu- 
ijily. 

A.  SPALDING,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BxTENES: 

Question.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — ^Answer.  A.  Spaulding; 
J  reside  at  437  S.  Fifth  street,  Atchison,  Kans. ;  I  am  a  conductor  on  the  Missouri  Pacific 
road. 

Q.  State  if  you  were  conductor  on  the  train  that  was  ditched  near  Wyandotte,  on  the 
27th  of  April,  I  believe,  or  at  any  time. — ^A.  I  was  conductor  on  the  train  thait  was 
ditched  there  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  April. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  state  now,  fully,  the  extent  of  your  knowledge  vidth  regard  to 
that  transaction  and  all  the  circumstances. — A.  Well,  we  came  through  Wyandotte 
•  right  on  time  and  dropped  down  through  very  slowly^-it  is  a  little  down-grade  there. 
We  came  along  down  under  the  bridge;  we  didn't  perceive  any  danger  at  all,  or  appre- 
hend any.  Presently  the  engine  ran  off  the  track;  it  turned  over  on  its  back,  down 
into  the  Kaw  River.  It  didn't  turn  into  the  water  exactly,  because  the  river  was  low. 
I  was  sitting  in  the  caboose  at  the  time,  and  as  quick  as  I  felt  the  jarring  I  grabbed  my 
lamp  and  ran  as  hard  as  I  could  down  to  the  edge;  the  train  had  17  cars.  I  got  down 
there  and  I  went  to  the 'fore-end  of  the  train  and  came  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and  I 
discovered  the  engineer  wading  out  of  the  mud  through  the  steam.  His  head  was 
badly  hurt;  blood  was  over  his  face.  I  inquired  in  regard  to  his  wotmds.  I  tried  then 
to  go  around  to  see  where  the  firemen  and  brakemen  were,  but  the  steam  commg  from 
the  engine  was  so  thick  I  could  not  see  anything.  I  came  back.  Then  X  and  Mr.  ' 
Fowler  went  on  the  other  side  of  the  engine.  We  could  not  see  anything.  Then  I 
went  back  up  to  Wyandotte  and  made  a  report  to  the  train-dispatcher  in  regard  t<j  the 
affair.  I  told  him  I  could  not  put  the  flag  out — I  had  use  for  my  brakeman — and  for 
him  to  tnm  the  order-board  to  hold  all  east-bound  trains,  so  that  I  could  use  him.  He 
said  he  would;  so  we  went  down  to  the  wreck.  By  that  time  the  steam  had  blown  out 
of  the  engine  sufficiently  so  that  we  could  crawl  down  under-  the  wreck  and  look  for 
the  men  that  were  killed  there.  We  saw  we  coidd  not  do  •anything  for  them,  or 
release  them,  or  get  them  out  of  the  -wreck,  and  I  came  to  Kansas  City.  Then  I  walked 
over  and  ordered  the  wrecking  train  and  help  over  there  immediately.  In  the  mean 
-time,  when  I  was  at  Wyandptte  I  ordered  an  operator,  as  soon  as  he  could  get  over,  to 
notify  the  coroner  and  have  him  come  on  the  grounds.  Then  the  -wrecking  train  went 
over,  and  they  jacked  np.  the  engine  and  released  the  fireman  and  -took  him  out ;  in 
taking  him  out  he  was  so  badly  scalded  that  the  flesh  came  oflf  his  hands.  Then  they 
had  to  quarry  the  rock — ^they  couldn't  jack  the  engine  sufficiently  to  get  the  brakeman 
on^.  They  had  to  quarry  the  rock  from  under  him,  ^so  that  they  could  get  him  out. 
They  afterwards  cleared  the  wreck. 

Before  this  we  met  ti^ain  No.  23  at;Pomeroy,.about  13  miles  out  of  Kansas  Cily.  It  is  the 
meeting  point  for  the  two  trains.  They  were  both  pri  time,  and  the  train  men  at  Pome- 
roy  on  No.  23  notified  theitrainmenon  the  head  ej^d  tbat  the  train  in  coming  in  had 
been  fired  upon  by  some  unknown  parties  and  to  look  out  for  them,  but  they  didn't 
notify  the  men  on  the  rear  end  of  the  train.    We  dropped  do-wn  very  slowly  and  care- 
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fully.  As  we  went  down -we  could  not  see  anything  for  the  steam.  Before  I  went  up  to 
"Wyandotte  to  make  the  report  to  the  train  dispatcher  in  regard  to  the  wreck  we  ex- 
amined the  track  very  thoroughly  for  a  rail  length  and  a  half.  The  spikes  were  pulled 
and  laid  down  on  the  outside  of  the  rail  and  the  screws  on  the  inside,  and  the  rail-spikes 
were  pulled  and  one  pair  of  fish-plates  were  not  disturbed  by  the  accident,  but  were 
where  they  had  been  laid.  They  had  been  taken  off  and  laid  right  by  the  rails — the 
rails  hadn't  Mien  nor  turned  over — ^that  is,  for  this  rail's  length  and  a  half  that  we  ex- 
amined, and  the  bolts  nor  the  nuts  on  the  angles  of  the  plates  were  not  broken — ^they 
were  simply  screwed  off  the  same  as  you  would  take  the  top  off  a  wagon  or  a  buggy. 
The  bolt  showed  the  end  had  been  unscrewed  and  taken  off  and  laid  down  there.  The 
work  had  been  done  undoubtedly  by  experienced  men — men  that,  knew  what  the  effect 
would  be. 

Q.  Yon  have  never  learned  who  it  was? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  learned  who  it  was  by. 

Q.  How  many  cars  were  destroyed? — ^A.  Tbece  were  three  cars  besides  the  engine. 

Q.  Was  the  engine  destri^ed? — A.  It  was  very  badly  vfjecked. 

Q.  To  what  extent  were  these  men  injured  ? — ^A.  The  engineer  had  a  very  severe  cut 
over  his  left  eye  and  in  the  forehead,  and  then  had  several  gashes  cut  in  and  on  the  top 
of  his  head.  The  fireman  was  killed,  and  the  brakemen  of  the  train  were  killed  ou^ 
right — ^that  is,  they  were  smashed  and  scalded.  I  think  one  of  the  men  was  scalded 
more  than  anything  else  to  death. 

By  Mr.  Cubtin: 

Q.  What  time  was  this  in  the  night? — A.  As  near  as  I  can  judge  about  3.30.  We 
were  due  at  Wyandotte  at  3.23,  and  it  was  about  3.25  when  we  passed  down  there.  It 
is  located  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  east  of  the  station. 

Q.  This  was  in  the  morning? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  dark? — A.  The  moon  was  shining;  it  was  cloudy;  you  couldn't  see  to 
amount  to  anything.  A  person  couldn't  detect  a  defective  track;  that  is  if  the  plates 
or  spikes  had  been  pulled. 

Q.  pad  you  ever  received  any  notice  from  the  strikers  not  to  run? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I 
have  never,  that  is  directly,  received  any  notice. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "directly?" — A.  Those  who  have  come  to  notify  me  that 
they  didn't  want  me  to  run  or  take  the  train  out. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  notice  of  any  sort? — A.  I  have  had  men  to  talk  to  me 
and  tell  me  in  a  roundabout  way  like  that  it  would  not  be  advisable,  but  not  to  come 
right  out  and  ask  me  not  to  run. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  advisable? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  not;  did  they  give  any  reason? — A.  They  didn't  give  any  other  reason  for  it 
fiirther  than  that. 

Q.  Where  was  that? — A.  That  occurred  in  Atchison. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  Well,  their  faces  are  ^miliar  to  me,  but  their  names  I  cannot 
state. 

Q.  Weretheymen  employedontheroad? — A.  They  were  men  that  had  been  employed 
on  the  road. 

By  Mr.  Bueites: 

Q.  I  wiU  ask  you,  Mr.  Spalding,  if  you  discovered  any  broken  rail  or  any  broken  fish- 
plate or  anything  else  broken? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  nothing  broken  at  all.  The  fish- 
plates had  been  taken  off,  the  nuts  had  been  screwed  off  the  plates  and  placed  ddwn — 
laid  down  just  as  you  would  take  a  carriage  apart. 

Q.  You  saw  no  broken  rails  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  broken  rail  at  all  whatever; 
the  spikes  had  been  puUed  as  though  it  had  been  done  by  experienced  hands. 

J.  H.  FOWLEE,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
•By  Mr.  BUENES: 

Question.  Where  do  you  live? — ^Answer.  Atchison,  Eans. 

Q.  You  are  the  engineer  on  this  train  that  was  wrecked  on  the  26th  of  April  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir.  ■ 

Q.  You  were  the  gentleman  who  was  iiqured  in  the  accident  ? — ^A.  Slightly  injured; 
•  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Spalding  ? — ^A.  I  have;  yes,  sir;  a 
part  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  to  add  in  ad^tion  to  that  so  &r  as  he  went;  do  you  recognize 
his  statement  as  covering  about  the  facts  in  the  case? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  in  addition  that  you  could  say  indorsing  his  testimony  ? — A. 
I  don't  know  as  I  have. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  material  fitct  bearing  npon  this  disastei  that  yon  can  com- 
municate to  the  committee? — A.  Nothing  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Stbwaet: 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  warning  or  advice  or  notice  not  to  run? — ^A.  I  received  a 
printed  notice  in  Atchison  before  I  commenced  running — ^before  they  commenced  running 
trains  out  of  Atchinsou  during  the  strike. 

Q.  To  what  effect  was  that? — ^A.  Stating  that  if  I  took  trains  out  of  Atchison  my  life 
would  pay  the  forfeit. 

Q.  Well,  it  came  pretty  near  it? — A.  Pretty  near,  sir;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  notice  that  you  ever  received? — ^A.  That  -was  the  only  notice. 
There  were  different  notices  handed  around  but  I  only  received  one.  I  saw  quite  a  num- 
ber. 

By  Mr.  Bttbnes: 
Q.  Was  that  notice  printed  or  written  ? — A.  It  was  printed ;  no  signature  or  seal  to  it. 
Q.  You  don't  know  who  was  the  author,  nor  who  sent  it  to  you? — ^A.  I  know  who  pre- 
sented it.     I  can  find  the  party  but  I  don't  know  his  name. 
Q.  Did  you  understand  he  was  the  author  of  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  he  was. 

By  Mr.  Stewabt: 

Q.  Was  he  an  employ^  of  the  road?— A.  He  was  before  the  strike. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  strikers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  Knight  of  Labor? — A.  A  Knight  of  Labor. 

By  Mr.  Buenes: 
Q.  Areyouamember  of  the  Knights  of  Labor?— tA.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know,  then,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor? — ^A.  Be- 
cause he  told  me  so. 
Q.  You  have  no  proof  beyond  that? — A.  No  proof  beyond  that;  no,  sir. 

GEOEGE  B.  WATSON,  being  called  and  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  the  CHAlsitiAN: 

Question.  Were  you  on  this  train  spoken  of  by  this  witness? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  give  your  indorsement  to  the  stateiuent  made  by  these  witnesses  so  &r  as 
you  have  heard? — A.  Well,  about  3.25'. on  the  26th  day  of  April  in  the  morning  we 
were  ditched  about  half  a  mile  east  of  Wyandotte,  Kans.,  by  spikes  being  drawn  from 
the  rail  a  length  and  a  half,  and  the  fish-plates  taken  off  near  the  rail  at  the  joints  of 
two  rails  by  unknown  parties. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  description  of  the  examination  made,  by  Mr.  Spalding — I 
would  like  you  to  state,  to  save  a  great  deal  of  testimony,  if  you  indorse  his  evidence. — 
A.  The  description  of  Mr.  Spalding  is  the  description  I  would  give  myself,  as  we  were 
passing  through  there  on  time. 

By  Mr.  Cubtin: 
Q.  You  needn't  repeat  it  if  you  indorse  his  statement. — ^A.  I  indorse  his  statement. 
Q.  Is  there  any  facts  outside  of  what  he  said  that  came  under  your  observation. — ^A. 
No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  You  didn't  discover  any  broken  rail? — A..  No,  sir;  there  were  no  broken  rails. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  running? — A.  Since  the  17th  day  of  August. 
Q.  Last? — A.  Last  August. 

Q.  Were  you  a  brakeman  on  a  freight  train? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  I  was  a  brakeman  on  a 
freight  train. 
'     Q.  Did  you  ever  have  amy  notice  from  anybody  not  to  run? — A.  No,  sir. 

THOMAS  H.  PICKETT,  being  called  and  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Buenes: 

Question.  Mr.  Pickett,  you  were  an  engineer,  I  believe,  on  the  train  that  was  ditched 
at  Eantoul? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  get  you  to  state  the  circumstances  of  that  occurrence. — A.  We  left  Kansas 
City  at  2.25;  when  we  came  to  fifteen  or  twenty  car-lengths  of  Bantoul  I  got  a  signal 
from  several  parties  to  stop;  there  was  a  crowd  of  fifteen  or  twenty.  I  supposed  at  first 
they  were  section  men,  and  I  looked  out  of  the  cab  window  and  seen  the  crowd  there;  I 
paid  no  attention;  I  kept  on  going.  I  got  vrithin  two  or  three  car  lengths  and  some 
party  got  to  throwing  the  switches,  commenced  throwing  the  switches  back  and  forth; 
he  would  first  throw  for  the  mainlineand  then  throw  for  &e  side-track  side.    Igot  with< 
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in,  I  suppose,  a  car-length  closer  to  theswitch.  The  switch  was  thrown  to  the  side-tcack 
and  I  went  in  there — I  suppose  perhaps  twelve  or  thirteen  cars  bn  the  side  track.  I 
kept  on  going,  and  the  switch  was  thrown  for  the  main  line,  consequently  turning  one 
cat  a  part  (m  the  side-track,  and  a  part  took  the  side  track  and  the  other  the  main  Une, 
i^Ltching  the  car,  and  the  crowd  stopped  the  train.  When  the  train  was  stopped  there 
was  a'  party  rushed  npon  the  engine  and  says,  "We  take  charge."  I  says,  "By  what 
sathority?"  He  says,  "  We  mean  business.;  we  are  going  to  stop  this  thing;  ifmust  he 
stopped;"  and  a  voice  called  out,  "Knock  this  fire  out ! "  I  looked  back  and  seen  the 
situation  of  things.  I  went  to  work  and  cleared  this  car  and  came  to  the  main  line  and 
knocked  the  fire  out  and  Mowed  the  engine  out.  This  disabled  her  so  that  she  courdn'  I 
go  back  to  Kansas  City. 

Q.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  damage  ?-^A.  WeD,  that  is  very  hard  to  estimate^ 
the  damage  would  be  considerable  because  the  engine  was  useless.  She  could  neither 
get  water  (if  she  did  get  water  she  couldn't  be  taken  back  to  Kansas  City,  even  if  she 
had  fwater),.  Her  throttle  wsgs  disconneeted,  her  thimble  was  taken  off— even  if  she  had 
had  steam  on  her  she  couldn't  have  been  taken  back. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  men  who  stopped  the  train — who  committed  this  injury? — ^A. 
I  knpw  one  of  them;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  him? — I  suppose  he  is  in  Wyandotte  at  present,  under  bonds. 

Q.  He  has  been  arrested  and  placed  under  bonds? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Also,  I  have  a  little 
letter  that  I  received  before  starting  that  I  wish  to  present  to  the  committee  [handing 
letter  to  Mr.  Bitbnes]. 

By  Mr.  Cuetin: 
Q.  When  did  you  receive  that  letter? — ^A.  I  received  that  before  that  day;  this  was 
left  at  my  door  in  Atchison. 

I/Li.  Bubnes  here  reads  the  letter: 

"MAECH22,  1886. 
"Addressed  to  Engineers  and  Firemen. 

"  Boys:  We  warn  you  not  to  run  trains  out  of  Atchison.  It  is  with  regret  we  tell 
yon,  as  we  call  you  Brothers. 

"If  you  do  your  life  will  pay  the  forfeit.  Boys,  we  want  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
serfdom  and  be  ftee  men  like  yourselves.  Don't  deny  us  what  at  one  time  you  prayed 
for." 

The  words  "yoke"  and  "serfdom"  and  "freemen"  are  in  large  capital  letters. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else,  Mr.  Pickett,  that  you  desire  to  state? — A.  I  believe  that  is 
all  at  present. 

Q.  Mr.  Pickett,  da  you  know  whether  any  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  or  men  engaged  as  locomotive  engineers  appealed  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  and 
the  employes  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Kailroad  to  strike,  to  insist  upon  their  joining 
■  them  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of— appealed  to  the  engineers  to  join  the  Knights  of  Labor? 

Q.  An  appeal  of  engineers,  or  any  of  them,  to  the  Knights  of  Labor,  or  the  strikers, 
as  we  may  «ill  them,  insist  upon  their  joining  them  ?  What  I  mean  is  this:  did  they 
want  to  be  insisted  upon  to  join  the  strikers  ? — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  understand. 

By  Mr.  Cuetin: 

Q.  He  means  whether  you  were  not  insisting  that  you  should  join  them. 
By  Mr.  Buenbh: 

Q..Did  anybody  engage  in  running  engines,  to  your  knowledge,  ask  or  insist  upon 
the  Knights  of  Labor  intimidating  them,  or  did  they  urge  them  to  drive  them  off  their 
engines;  that  they  could  not  operate  their  engines  and  join  the  strikers  under  the  pre- 
tense that  they  were  intimidated  or  that  they  were  persuaded? — A.  I. had  warnings  not 
to  take  out  engines,  such  as  I  showed  to  you. 

Q.  In  no  case  did  ypn  or  any  other  enghieers  appeal  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  intim- 
idate you? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  appeal^  to  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
'.  Q.  Did  anybody  to  your  knowledge,  «r  any  other  locomotive  engineers  .to  your  knowl- 
edge, make  such  an  appeal? — A.  I  don't  understand  the  question  exactly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  locomotive  engineer  asked  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  in- 
timidate him  and  to  press  him  to  drive  him  out  asa  locomotiTe  engineer  or  off  his  en- 
gine?— ^A.  No. 

H.  C.  BELL,  being  called  and  duly  awom,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Bubites: 
Question.  State  your  age  and  occupation. — Answer.  lam  forty  years  of  age;  residence,' 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  am  yard-master  of  the  Missouri  Pacific. 
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Q.  Now,  if  yoa  will  just  go  on,  Mr.  Bell,  and  state  what  you  deem  material  with  this 
ijxTestigation  we  will  be  obliged  to  you. 

By  the  CHAlEMAir: 

Q.  That  is,  I  suppose,  with  lefeience  to  these  troablea. — A.  Yes,  sir.  On  two  or  thiea 
occasions,  since — 1  believe  it  was  on  the  12tb  of  March — ^the  strike  was  on  the  6th  (the 
5th  or  6th).  It  was  the  5th  of  March,  I  believe,  the  strike  took  place;  there  was  noth- 
ing done  I  believe  until  the  12th  or  13th;  we  then  brought  two  switch  engines  from  Cy- 
press. I  took  one  of  them  and  went  down  to  the  Grand  avenue  station  and  brought  a 
train  of  cars  back.  When  we  arrived  at  the  State  line  with  them  there  was  a  crowd, 
probably  of  fiity  or  one  hundred  men,  gathered  around  and  pulled  the  pins,  and  told  me 
in  person  if  I  did  not  get  out  of  there  they  would  kill  me. 

Q.  Bid  you  recognize  the  men  as  former  employ^?— rA.  There  was  some  of  them,  and 
then  some  of  them  were  not.  ^ 

Q.  Those  who  threatened  you,  were  they  men  who  had  been  formerly  employed  by 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailway  Company? — A.  They  were;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  else  did  they  say  or  do? — ^A.  That  is  about  the  only  thing;  of  course  they  told 
me  and  friends  of  mine,  and  some  of  them  told  me  afterwards  when  they  got  me  out- 
side of  the  yard  they  would  kill.  That  was  about  the  only  thing  they  did  to  me  or  said 
to  me.     They  published  me  here  in  the  Boycotter. 

Q.  Bid  any  of  them  present  any  grievances  to  you  as  the  cause  of  their  personal  aju- 
mosity  toward  you? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  this  time;  they  had  previous  to  the  strike. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr  Harris — a  man  by  the  name  of  Harris? — ^A.  Not  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  discharging  a  man  by  the  name  of  Harris  from  the  yards? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  discharged  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hams. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  cause  and  circumstances  ?  State  it  if  you  can. — A.  I  don't 
remember  the  particular  circumstances.  He  came  there  soon  after  I  was  employed  as 
yardmaster.  I  had  several  extra  men.  I  think  it  was  on  account,  simply,  of  not  hav- 
ing work  for  him.  He  took  his  time;  I  don't  know  that  I  really  discharged  him;  he 
called  for  his  time. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  man  that  brought  the  men  from  Fort  Scott? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  ask  you  if  you  brought  men  here  from  Fort  Scott  to  take  the  place 

of  Harris  and  others? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't.     I  discharged  a  man  by  the  name  of . 

That  is,  I  wont  say  what  his  name  is.  I  don't  remember  the  name;  he  was  foreman  of 
the  Grand  Avenue  crew;  I  discharged  that  man  and  I  hired  a  man  who  had  formerly 
worked  for  me  in  Fort  Scott  yards  to  come  in  and  take  the  crew. 

Q.  He  is  a  single  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  send  to  Fort  Scott  for  him,  but  found  him  here? — A.  No,  ,sh. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  a  man  by  the  name  of  Spragne  here  working  extra  there? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  rule  had  you  in  regard  to  promotion  of  men  that  were  extras  and  putting 
them  on  steady  work? — A.  I  had  adopted  no  rule;  I  always  gave  every  man  what  I 
thought  he  deserved.  If  he  merited  promotion  I  gave  it  to  him;  if  he  didn't,  I  didn't 
regard  his  being  any  length  of  time  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  If  the  men  were 
competent  I  promoted  them  according  to  their  energy  and  ability. 

Q.  Bid  you  employ  men  there  as  extra  men? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  always  three  or 
four  men  to  take  the  places  of  men  that  may  be  hurt,  or  that  may  be  sick,  or  want  to 
lay  o£f  for  any  reason. 

Q.  When  these  men  went  in  did  they  serve  permanently  or  did  they  serve  tempora- 
rily?— A.  If  a  regular  man  was  discharged  this  extra  man  will  take  his  place. 

Q.  I  When  a  man  was  taken  sick  and  you  had  occasion  to  use  one  of  these  extra  men, 
did  the  man  recovering  get  his  old  place  back  again? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  alw^s. 

Q.  That  was  the  rule,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  some  of  the  men  complain  to  you  that  you  had  treated  them  unjustly  in 
not  certifying  up  extra  hours  of  work? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  such  complaints  were  made  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  cause  or  grievance  you  left  unredresped  or  unreported  to  your  su- 
perior-officers?— ^A.  I  do  not.  I  know  the  men  who  worked  in  the  night  yard  before  the 
strike  occurred  were  getting  twenty-five  cents  an  hour  more  than  any  other  yard  in  Kan- 
sas City. 

J.  W.  DALBY,  being  duly,  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Bitenbs: 
Question.  We  are  engaged  in  investigating  the  causes  in  reference  to  the  troubles  be- 
tween the  line  of  road  upon  which  your  division  superintendent  and  the  employds  of 
that  road.     If  you  can  give  us  any  information  upon  those  two  points  we  will  be  obliged 
to  you? — ^Answer.  You  have  just  reference  to  this  last  strike  have  you? 
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Q.  Yes,  sii;  the  troubles  that  came  since  Maxch,  1885.— rA.  The  fiist  intimation  I  had  of 
any  trouble  I  was  on  my  way  west,  and  Bell  told  me  of  some  trouble  about  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  cars;  they  refused  to  handle  them;  they  refused  to  be  handled  by  the  yard-men; 
so  I  didn't  go  west;  I  stopped  and  investigated  the  matter.  The  firemen  and  engineers 
had  orders,  they  said,  not  to  handle  them.  I  traced  the  matter  up  and  found  it  was  from 
the  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  They  must  not  handle  those  cars,  they  said,  and 
amongst  the  cars  I  think  was  a  car  of  household  goods  and  stock  that  loaded  down  in 
Missouri  going  to  a  place  called  Wapello,  Iowa.  I  chased  around  for  at  least  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  find  the  committee  to  get  them  to  see  if  we  could  handle  those  cars,  to  see 
if  they  would  allow  the  use  of  the  engines  to  handle  that  stock  in  it.  The  man  had  then 
lost  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  hours,  and  before  he  got  out  of  this  town  he  had  lost  thirty- 
six  hours — that  was,  gettihg  to  the  connecting  line.  That  was  the  first  intimation  I  had 
of  any  trouble.  On  the  6th  of  March,  without  any  notification  whatever,  at  10  o'clock, 
the  whole  yard  force  and  roondiftiouse  force  quit  and  put  the  engines  into  the  shop.  I 
stopped  and  interviewed  qffite  a  number  of  them.  I  asked  what  was  the  matter,  and 
they  said  they  were  ordered  to  quit.  They  never  brought  any  grievances  in  or  said  they 
had  any.     The  matter  stood  that  way  until  along,  about  the  28th  or  29th  of  March. 

I  don't  recollect  the  exact  date  when,  by  the  assistance  of  the  authorities  of  Wyandotte 
County  and  Kansas  City  proper,  we  succeeded,  after  the  authorities  removed  quite  a 
number  of  men  off  of  our  grounds,  in  getting  tw»  trains  out  from  there.  We  brought 
them  over  into  Missouri,  and  done  a  little  work  with  them,  and  put  them  right  up  along- 
side the  police  station,  where  they  conld  be  guarded.  The  following  day  we  took  them 
out  and  did  some  work,  with  the  police  standing  right  around  and  some  on  the  edges. 
We  went  out  with  one  train  to  the  East,  and  followed  with  the  engines.  They  were  to 
go  to  the  city  limits — that  is  as  far  as  the  city  authorities  would  go.  We  brought  that  train 
dciwn  to  take  them  back  in.  Right  down  on  the  side  track,  near  the  Zenith  Mills,  there 
were  two  men  throwed  the  switch  and  ditched  nine  cars.  One  of  thesemen  was  caught 
by  shooting,  and  the  other  was  run  into  a  stable  and  caught.  They  were  put  under 
bonds.  They  have  not  appeared  for  trial  yet.  We  did  not  attempt  to  do  any  more  work 
without  police  protection.  .  I  don't  suppose  we  could  unless  we  do  it  now.  We  conld 
not  run  the  yard  an  hour  unless  we  had  at  least  police  protection.  We  hired  the  men 
ourselves  and  paid  them.  The  men  that  we  hired  we  had  sworn  in  both  in  the  connty 
and  city  and  in  Wyandotte  County.  Our  cabooses  have  been  stoned;  our  trains  have 
been  fired  into.  This  one  case  is  all  I  saw  myself.  Others  come  to  me  by  reports  of 
conductors  and  engineers.  Our  roundhouse  has  been  fired  into,  and  a  great  deal  of 
machinery  has  been  carried  off  and  our  engines  disabled.  Switches  have  been  tampered 
with  and  displaced.  In  the  Cypress  yarids  the  switch  was  turned  so  that  the  engineer 
could  not  see  it.  A  great  many  other  things  of  the  same  description  have  been  made, 
and  were  for  quite  a  time. 

As  longaslhave  been  trainmaster  and  superintendent'!  havenever  personallyrecelved 
but  one  grievance,  and  that  was  ftom  two  men  from  Hiawatha.  They  claimed  there 
was  too  many  hours'  work  for  them.  Hiawatha  is  a  small  place  on  a  new  piece  of  road, 
and  we  only  run  a  very  few  trains  over  it.  The  first  one  arrives  at  5.10  in  the  morning, 
and  the  last  one  leaves  at  5.30  in  the  evening.  At  some  times  they  would  have  to  work 
until  after  6  o'clock,  and  sometimes  till  7.  In  between  those  points  they  didn't  do  any- 
thing. I  informed  the  men  very  fairly  if  that  kind  of  a  job  didn't  suit  them  we  would 
fetch  them  to  Kansas  City,  where  they  could  get  ten  hours'  work.  Theysaidthey  didn't 
want  to  go  there.  They  still  insisted  on  getting  the  wages  that  men  did  who  worked 
hard,  which  they  did  not..  There  was  only  one  other  case,  which  was  a  case  of  law.  It 
was  a  garnishee,  which  I  could  not  do  anything  with. 

.Q.  You  spoke  of  a  grievance  committee.  Did  the  committee  wait  upon  you  or  any 
Individual? — A.  There  was  a  committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  me. 

Q.  Did  any  Individual  otherwise  wait  upon  you,  in  individual  cases? — A.  No  individ- 
ual man. 

Q.  Was  any  complaint  made  to  you  of  any  grievance? — A.  No,  sir;  not  in  the  train 
service. 

Q.  In  any  service  under  your  jurisdiction  ?— -A.  No,  sir.  You  will  understand  it  that 
up  to  the  20th  of  March,  for  the  past  three  years,  I  have  been  a  trainmaster.  On  the 
20th  of  March  the  division  was  cut  up,  and  then  I  was  appointed  division  superin- 
tendent. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question:  If,  during  your  services  there  in  the  employof  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railroad  Company,  any  complaint  has  come  to  you  from  any  individual  or 
Irom  any  committee  that  you  hate  refused  to  hear  or  consider,  or  that  you  failed  to  re- 
port, if  report  was  necessary,  to  your  superior  officer?— A.  No,  sir;  not  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

By  Mr.  Stewaet: 

Q.  Who  Was  this  man  at  Hiawatha  that  made  this  complaint.    Do  you  remember 
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his  name? — A.  One  of  the  men's  name  was  Sheiman,  and  the  other  man's  name  was 
Kerr.     He  is  dead  now. 

Q.  Is  Sherman  the  man  that  was  afterward  discharged  for  drunkenness  ? — A.  He  was 
afterward  drunk.  I  saw  the  man  drunk  and  he  was  so  drunk  that  he  could  not  walk 
in  a  4  foot  8  gauge.  I  sent  word  that  he  needn't  come  to  me  with  any  committee  ahout 
this.  They  said  that  they  thought  that  five  days  was  sufficient  punishment  and  the 
yordmaster  told  me  they  were  going  to  wait  upon  me,  and  I  told  him  to  tell  him  that 
they  were  wasting  their  time.    I  told  the  yardmaster  to  teU  them  they  needn't  come. 

By  Mr.  Bxtsnes: 
Q.  You  saw  the  man  yourself  in  that  condition,  and  that  was  the  reason  you  didn't 
investigate  the  case  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

JAMES  CAHILL,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (bjr  Mr.  Burnbs).  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation, — An- 
swer. I  reside  in  Kansas  Oil^ ;  I  am  twenty-nine  years  old.    My  name  is  James  Cahill. 

Q.  Mr.  Cahill,  will  you  go  on  and  tell  what  yon  know  in  regard  to  the  cause  and 
extent  of  the  troubles  between  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  and  its  employes  T — 
A.  AU  I  can  do  is  to  corroborate  Mr.  Dalby's  statement.  At  the  time  the  strike  was 
inangurated  I  was  mnning  a  passenger  train.  I  voluntarily  went  to  switching  for 
them  and  have  been  doing  so  ever  since. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  Here  in  the  yard  t— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  got  orders  in  » 
roundabout  way  once  or  twice  to  leave. 

Q.  (Bj  Mr.BuRNEB.)  You  mean  outside  orders t— A.  Yes,  sir;  ftom  strikers. 

Q.  How  many  hours  do  men  usually  work  engaged  in  switching  t — A.  Generally 
work,  say  from  seven  to  six  and  an  hour  at  noon. 

Q.  From  seven  to  six  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  That  would  be  eleven  hours  T — ^A.  And  an  hour  for  noon. 

Q.  The  hour  for  noon  is  counted  ont } — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  over  that  is  extra  paid  for. 

Q.  Is  there  much  occasion  for  extra  work  1 — ^A.  No,  sir ;  there  is  not.  Have  suffi- 
cient men  to  do  everything  without  working  a  great  deal  extra. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  any  causes  of  grievances  on  the  part  of  any  individuals  against 
this  corporation  employed  by  it  f — A.  Not  that  I  have  ever  heard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Curtin.)  You  say  when  they  work  extra  they  are  paidf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

F.  B.  DRAKE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stewart).  You  are  a  superintendent  of  the  road,  Mr.  Drake  T — 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  does  your  jurisdiction  extend  T — A.  From  Saint  Louis  to  Omaha,  and  the 
branches  of  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

Q.  Your  location  ? — ^A.  SedaUa. 

Q.  Will  you  state,  Mr.  Drake,  in  the  first  place,  what  was  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
this  strike  when  it  took  placet — ^A.  Well,  sir,  it  took  place  without  warning  on  the 
6th  of  Match,  as  you  know,  at  10  o'clock  Monday  morning,  and  everything  stopped, 
and  I  was  very  busy  all  during  that  day  at  the  yard,  but  the  next  day  was  Sunday.  I 
went  over  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Ejiights  of  Labor  to  see  about  getting  a  switch- 
engine  and  switchmen  at  the  passenger  yard.  They  took  everything  away,  didn't  even 
leave  a  switch-engine  to  do  passenger  switching,  which  is  something  I  think  they  didn't 
do  in  any  other  yard.  I  saw  the  committee  there  and  laid  the  matter  before  them, 
they  agreed  to  let  me  know  what  they  could  do.  The  next  day  they  did  let  me  know. 
They  said  they  couldn't  allow  us  any  switch-engine  at  all ;  and  while  I  was  talking 
with  them,  I  asked  them  what  the  trouble  was,  and  if  it  was  not  something  we  could 
fix  up,  and  go  on  with  our  business,  and  they  said  no,  they  were  ordered  to  strike  by 
the  executive  committee  of  district  101,  and  they  couldn't  go  to  work  until  they  got 
orders  from  them  to  do  so.  I  asked  them  if  they  had  any  grievances  whatever  that 
they  wanted  adjusted,  and  they  said  everything  was  all  right  on  the  Missouri  Pacific^ 
These  are  the  very  words  they  used.    I  made  another  appeal  several  days  after. 

Q.  This  conversation  was  with  whomf — ^A.  It  was  with  what  I  took  to  be  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  this  local  assembly.  It  was  over  in  their  hall,  and  the  parties 
whom  the  talking  was  with  surrounded  the  table,  and  I  took  them  for  the  executij'e 
committee  we  have  done  all  our  business  with  last  year. 

Q.  They  said  there  was  no  grievance  they  were  aware  of  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  state  then  what  the  trouble  was  T — ^A.  They  said  it  was — ^they  under- 
stood it  was  on  account  of  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Hall.  They  said  they  didn't  know 
just  exactly  what  it  was ;  they  understood  it  was  on  that  account. 

Q.  There  were  others  present,  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  besides  this  com- 
mittee?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  a  great  many  in  there.  I  went  alone  myself.  There 
was  a  great  many  in  the  hall  there. 
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Q.  They  were  presemt  when  this  statement  was  made? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  all  yon  heard  about  it  at  that  time  f — ^A.  Yea,  sir.  About  two  wee^s  alter 
that  I  was  talking  with  some  of  the  same  committee  on  the  Union  depot  platform, 
and  I  asked  them  the  question  over  again,  what  the  trouble  was,  whatthey  were  still 
staying  out  fqr,  and  then  they  commenced  talking  about  grieyances  they  had  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific.  One  was,  common  laborers  ought  to  have  $1.50  a  day — section  men. 
.One  of  the  switchmen  told  me  of  a  certain  matter  which  had  been  investigated  onoe 
befojce,, ^nd  decided  in  our  favor  by  Martin  Irons,  was  still  a  grievance;  never  had 
been  used  to  satisfy  them;  but  this  was  fully  two  weeks  after  the  strike  took  place. 

Q.  Any  other  grievances  stated  up  to  that  timet — A.  That  was  all. 
.   ,Q.  Or  any  subseqaent  time  by  the  men  there? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  nothing 
stated  after  that. 

Q.  Now  what  was  the  conduct  of  these  men  with  reference  to  your  business,  mov- 
ing the  trains,  and  your  property  t-^A.  Well,  in  the  first  place  they  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  their  own  numbar  to  guard  the  property.  That  is  the  reason  they  gave. 
The  object  in  doing  it  was.  to  keep  us  &om  having  other  men  work.  I  went  over  sev- 
eral times  to  get  engines  and  one  thing  or  another,  and  they  said  I  could  do  anytMng 
I  wanted  to  myself  or  any  other  officer  of  the  company,  but  they  would  not  allow  any 
new  men  to  come  in  there. 

Q.  Would  not  allow  any  new  men  to  come  inf — A.  No,  sir;  and  they  would  not 
work  themselves  until  they  got  an  order  to  do  so  from  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  This  was.at  SedaUa?— A.  No,  sir;  this  was  here  at  Kansas  City,  tover  here  across 
the  river ;  I  was  there  during  the  wliole  month  of  the  strike. 

Q.  This  interview  with  the  committee  was  here  at  Kansas  City} — A.  Yes,  sir;  here 
ai  Kansas  City. 

Q.  Whatever  you  have  been  testifying  to  was  all  at  Kansas  City  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  state  as  concisely  as  you  can,  Mr.  Drake,  what  they  did  here  in  the 
the  way  of  obstru^jting  trains  andinjjiry  to  the  engines  and  so  forth  T^-A.  Well,  the  first 
tjiing  they  did  when  the  strike  occurred  was  to  let  the  water  out  of  all  the  boUers 
and  the  engine  and  out  of  the  tanks,  and  to  knock^-to  do  what  they  called  knocking 
the  fires  out;  that  is,  patting  the  fixes  oat  of  the  furnace  of  each  one  of  them.  Of 
coarse  that  disables  an  engine  about  as  thoroughly  as  anything  they  can  do.  We 
couldn't  get  any  men  there  to  do  the  work,  and  the  next  thing  they  did  they  took 
out  the  main  rod  keys  on  the  diiving-wheels,  the  key  that  holds  the  main  rod ;  and 
after  that  they  took  off  the  back  eccentric  straps  from  the  engine,  and  then  they  took 
the  throttle- valve  levers  off  and  hid  them.    We  couldn't  find  them  anywheres. 

Q.  On  how  many  engines  did  they  do  this  ? — A.  Well,  on  all  the  engines  thece ; 
there  must  have  been  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them,  disabled,  some  one  way  and  some 
another. 

Q.  All  this  time  who  had  possession  of  the  property  there  at  the  round-house  where 
you  stabled  these  engines  ! — A.  There  was  a  committee  of  strikers  there  all  the  while. 
After  about  two  weeks  we  got  some  deputy  sheriffs  there  and  they  drove  the  other 
men  awa^t  and  after  that  we  had  possession  of  OUT  property  under,  guard;  but  they 
were  coming  aronnd  there  the  first  two  weeks ;  it  was  guarded  by  different,  ones  of 
the  former  employ^.  They  took  sort  of  a  turn  about ;  there  would  be  some  one  there 
one  day  and  another  one  next. 

Q.  Did  yoa  make  efforts  to  get  other  men  to  take  the  places  of  these  men  the  first 
two  weeks  ?— A.  Not  the  first  two  weeks. 

Q.  That  was  a  useless  thing;  you  couldn't  do  it?— A.  No,  sir;  we  couldn't  do  it,; 
sent  a  good  many  men  over  to  see  Mr.  Rogers,  the  master  mechanic ;  they  wouldn't 
more  than  get  over  there  before  they  would  get  warning  to  stay  away.  It  would 
fisighten  them  off.  *  J         J 

Q.  How  about  the  moving  of  trains  when  you  started  to  run  them  ;-were  they  in- 
terrupted in  any  way  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  interrupted  a  great  deal.  The  first 
tram  we  started  was  going  East ;  there  was  a  good  many  pins  pulled,  I  think,  after 
we  got  ready  to  start.  We  finally  got  them  coupled  up  and  out ;  and  the  next  one  they 
didn  t  interfere  with  us  until  it  got  down  pretty  near  out  of  the  city  limits,  and  two 
men  jumped  out  of  the  lumber  yard  there,  threw  the  switch  under  the  train  and 
threw  nine  cars  of  merchandise  off  the  track. 

Q.  That  has  already  been  testified  to?— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  pulling  pins,  throw- 
mg  switches,  interferences  of  that  kind,  four  or  five  days  after  we  started ;  but  we 
h^ve  plenty  of  policemen  there  and  they  soon  stopped  it.  The  first  train  that  went 
West  was  the  one  that  was  thrown  from  the  track  at  Ramapoo,  which  has  been  testi- 
fied to.    That  was  the  first  train  West,  and  in  getting  that  one  out  of  the  yard  we 

J?'  wi?^f  5  "^^^^  P'°^  pulled,  and  they  were  pulled  after  we  started. 
4.T,^'  il^  ^^^  ^°°^  about  threat8?—A.  I  have  seen  a  great  many  written  notices 

they  have  served  on  employes  at  Sedalia ;  I  have  seen  these  printed  notices  Uke  ,the 
one  the, engineer  showed  you  to-day,  and  I  have  heard  a  great  deal. 

y.  iheobjeot  of  the  combination  was,  or  sewmed  to  be,  to  prevent  anybody  else 
trom  taking  employment  and  moving  trains  on  the  road,  was  that  it?— A.  Yes,  sir; 
they  even  told  me  in  that  many  words  they  wouldn't  allow  any  new  men  to  work  there, 
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Q.  Or  allow  any  basiness  to  be  done  by  the  road  f— A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  going  to 
stop  the  whole  thing.  As  soon  as  we  woald  get  trains  out,  yon  see  what  they  done 
outside ;  they  went  outside  and  threw  them  from  the  track. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  I  have  omitted  to  ask  you  about  in  connection  with  this  sub- 
ject Y — A.  I  think  not;  only,  if  course,  we  worked  under  a  great  many  disadvantages 
all  the  time.  We  couldn't  get  a  single  one  of  our  men  to  work.  We  approached  the 
switchmen  on  three  different  occasions  and  offered  to  take  them  all  back  except  eight 
or  ten  that  were  objectionable — had  been  leaders  of  this  trouble ;  and  they  would 
hold  a  meeting  between  themselves  and  about  half  decide  to  go  to  work,  and  then 
they  would  get  frightened  out.  They  told  me  they  were  talked  out  of  it  by  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  There  were  a  good  many  switchmen  that  didn't  belong  to  it ;  and 
I  made  them  that  offer  two  or  three  times,  and  every  time  they  would  say  they  wonli} 
think  about  it ;  and  once  there  was  some  of  them  went  back  to  work,  and  they  didn't 
work  over  three  or  four  hours,  and  were  driven  off.  So  we  are  employing  new  men, 
and  we  got  the  yard  filled  up  with  new  men.  Several  of  those  have  been  slugged  by 
the  old  men ;  been  boycotted  in  their  boardiug^-hcniBeB.  I  had  to  take  eight  or  ten  of 
them  and  put  them  in  a  hotel  to  get  them  a  place  to  stay. 

Q.  Boarding-house  keepers  were  warned  not  to  take  them  and  they  couldn't  afford 
to  kick  against  this  combination  T-^A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  how  they  treated  those  people  when  they  met  them  t— A.  Yes,  sir ; 
they  called  them  scabs,  rats,  and  one  thing  and  another. 

Q.  Called  them  scabs  and  rats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  even  called  the  officers  of  the 
company  that^  the  first  day  when  we  had  the  switch  engine  out  and  done  the  switch- 
ing ourselves. 

Q-.  I  will  ask  you  whether  any  grievances  have  come  to  you  since  the  settlement  a 
year  ago  from  any  of  the  men  on  your  division  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  has  been  one  or 
two. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  they  weref — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  Well,  what  was  done  with  them  f — ^A.  One  we  complied  with  the  demand,  and 
the  other  we  didn't. 

Q.  Which.was  the  one  you  didn't  comply  withT — ^A.  It  was  in  regard  to  this  fore- 
man on  Grand  avenue ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  complaints  made  by  the  shifters  and 
men  who  did  the  switching.  There  were  several  good  reasons  for  letting  him  go ;  and 
we  discharged  him ;  and  the  yard-master  put  a  man  in  there  that  formerly  worked 
for  him  in  the  Fort  Scott  yard,  a  man  he  knew  he  conld  trnst,  and  he  was  a  good  man 
too;  he  came  in  there,  and  the  committee  waited  on  me  and  demanded  to  let  him  go 
and  put  a  man  by  the  name  of  Martin  Skow  in.  Skow  was  a  man  not  known  to  Hr. 
Bell  or  myself ;  didn't  know  anything  about  his  ability,  and  jnst  at  that  time  we  didn't 
wish  to  take  any  chances  on  the  man,  and  we  selected  a  man  we  knew  would  do  the 
business — a  very  important  position,  one  of  the  hardest  we  have  to  fill  in  the  yard ; 
and  they  demanded  that  change  made  by  Mr.  Bell  and  he  declined  to  do  it ;  and  they 
came  to  me  and  I  declined  to  do  it.  I  investigated  it  fully  and  found  the  change  a 
good  one  to  make  and  it  was  to  the  interest  or  the  company  to  leave  it  just  the  way 
it  was.  We  then  left  the  matter  to  Mr.  Irons,  and  he  took  the  matter  up  to  Mr.  Sibley, 
then  superintendent,  and  my  impression  is  that  I  heard  Mr.  Irons  tell  Mr.  Sibley  that 
the  matter  was  all  right  the  w-ay  it  was.  I  heard  nothing  more  abont  it  until  two 
weeks  after  this  strike  occurred  and  they  brought  that  up  as  a  grievance  that  never 
had  been  fixed.  This  man  they  wished  to  be  put  in  there  has  been  arrested  twice  for 
ditching  trains,  the  one  at  Ramapoo,  and  the  one  down  at  Zenith  Mills ;  he  was  seen 
in  both  eases.  He  was  out  on  bond.  He  was  the  man  that  they  wished  to  be  pat  in 
there  as  foreman,  wjiich  I  declined  to  do.  , 

'Q-  What  was  that  case  yon  settled? — ^A.  The  case  of  the  master  mechanic  there  at 
the  Cypress  shops.  He  was  a  man  doing  excellent  service  for  the  company;  we  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  him,  and  never  had  any  fault  to  find  with  him  at  all,  bat  for 
some  reason,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  ont  why,  the  Knights  of  Labor  got  up  a 
movement  against  him,  and  they  got  up  any  number  of  complaints  and  they  submit- 
ted them ;  I  think  they  sent  them  rigfht  direct  to  Mr.  Sibley.  That  was  the  first  I 
heard  of  it,  was  from  him.  I  spent  a  couple  of  days  investigating  that.  I  could  fijid 
but  vwy  little  truth  in  their  reports;  some  of  them'l  guess  were  true  in  some  slight 
particulars,  but  the  majority  of  them  there  yras  nothing  in  at  all ;  but  in  order  to  save 
trouble,  as  they  were  determined  to  have  him  go,  we  let  him  go. 

'  Q,  Now,  aside  from  these  two  cases  you  have  mentioned,  what  other  ^evanees 
were  brought  to  your  attention  by  anybody  in  the  employ  of  the  road  f — A.  There  was 
one  at  Hiawatha.    Mr.  Dalhy  trad  abont  the  switchman  there. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  Mr.  Sherman?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  pass  him. — A.  This  was  about  a  matter  of  wages.  They  claimed 
they  were  working  seventeen  or  eighteen  hours  a  day  there,  and  wanted  extra  pay  for 
all  over  twelve.  1  knew  about  the  work  there,  and  I  know  the  best  a  man  can  do  he 
can't  get  in  over  six  or  seven  hours  hard  work  out  of  the  twenty-four.  It  is  spread 
over  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eight  at  night,  but  they  are  allowed  to  go 
home  between  the  intervals — between  the  trains. 
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Q.  Are  there  long  intervals  between  the  trains — ^A.  Tes,  sir;  one  aa  high  as  fonr  or 
five  honrg.  I  received  instructions  to  go  there  and  settle  the  matter.  They  were 
getting  $55  a  month.    I  settled  it  by  paying  $60  a  month,  and  they  were  all  satisfied. 

Q.  That  ended  that  t— A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  any  other  grievance  T — ^A.  I  don't  know  of  any  that  has  ever  been  put  in 
the  shape  of  a  grievance.  There  was  one  switch  engineer  who  came  out  on  the  main 
track  right  in  the  face  of  a  regular  train  that  was  on  time  and  had  a  collision  with 
them,  and  almost  ruined  two  engines,  made  a  big  wreck,  and  the  whole  outfit  was 
discharged  for  it.  It  was  a  very  careless  piece  of  business.  I  had  one  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  wait  upon  me  about  the  engineer  and  wanted 
to  know  if  I  wouldn't  put  him  back,  but  I  told  them  I  would  noi ;  but  that  never 
went  any  farther.    Those  are  the  only  grievances  that  they  have  presented  to  me. 

Mr.  FRANK  TUTT,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  StewAit).  Where  is  your  place  of  business  f— Answer.  Here  in 
the  city. 

Q.  You  are  a  special  agent  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  ?— A.  Well,  to  look  after  claims,  and  so  forth,  of  the  com- 
pany, in  the  interests  of  the  company  generally. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  origin,  of  this  trouble  ? — A.  Well,  I  know  only  from 
conversations  with  some  of  the  Knights  that  they  struck  on  account  of  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Hall  being  discharged  at  Marshall,  Tex. 

Q.  Any  other  canse  assigned  t — A.  No,  sir ;  none  that  they  ever  gav5  to  me. 

Q.  Well,  what  time  was  that  with  reference  to  the  date  of  the  strike  1 — A.  Well,  it 
was  before  the  strike  here — the  general  walk-out  on  this  system — and  even  since. 

Q.  That  subject  was  talked  about  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  said  if  he  was  hot  reinstated 
they  would  go  out,  every  man ;  and  they  did  go  out ;  and  they  talked  of  it  aAier- 
wards  and  they  said  that  was  the  cause. 

Q.  Well,  now,  about  the  disturbances  themselves ;  yon  have  heard  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Drake ;  perhaps  you  know  something  of  the  same  circumstances;.  I  don't  care 
to  have  you  repeat  any  testimony. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  in  particular  in  relation  to  that  matter— — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  anything  more  than  what  Mr.  Drake  has  said.  I  came  here  to  Kansas  City  on 
the  12th  to  look  after  it,  and  went  in  the  yards,  and  between  the  12th  and  the  13th 
all  the  pins  and  links  were  taken,  nearly,  from  the  cars  that  were  in  the  yards  at  that 
time.  I  went  to  the  Cypress  yard  and  found  that  patrolled  by  men  who  were  said 
to  be  Knights  of  Labor;  I  supposed  they  were;  they  have  been  very  active  since. 
After  that  I  went  to  Hiawatha,  Kansas ;  undertook  to  get  an  engine  out,  and  while 
we  were  turning  her  they  put  a  piece  of  iron  between  the  guides  and  disabled  her 
badly ;  some  forty  or  fifty  men,  may  be  sixty,  there ;  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bronson 
placed  an  iron  between  the  guides.  We  got  those  engines  out,  however ;  there  were 
six  of  them  there,  and  took  them  over  to  Falls  City,  and  I  was  ordered  back  here. 
The  next  was  a  wreck  that  occnrred  here  in  this  bottom,  caused  by  a  young  man  by 
the  name  of  Skew  throwing  a  switch  in. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  threats,  intimidations,  or  anything  of  that  sort  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir:  I  know  they  rocked  them  in  there  in  the  yards  at  nights;  told  them 
they  shouldn't  work,  they  would  kill  every  son-of-a-bitch  of  them — to  use  their  own 
language — and  called  them  rats,  sons  of  bitches,  scabs  ;  would  goto  their  houses,  get 
them  up  at  the  dead  hour  of  night,  beat  them  and  cut  them  up.  They  did  that  to 
some  of  the  yard  men  that  have^one  to  work  since  the  strike. 

Q.  About  the  boarding-houses?— A.  One  of  the  boarding-houses  on  Twelfth  street; 
they  gave  the  proprietor  a  notice  if  didn't  quit  boarding  them  his  house  would  be 
burned.  The  people  around  in  that  locality  immediately  insured  the  houses  for  all 
they  were  worth,  and  all  their  household  goods.  The  strikers  tried  to  stop  the  board- 
ing-honse  keepers  from  boarding  the  men. 

Q.  Boycotting  t — ^A.  I  don't  )£iow  what  you  would  call  it. 

Q.  Anythingelse,  now,  Mr.TuttT— A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  of  anything  else. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  the  name  of  that  boarding-house  keeper  f— A.  I  do,  sir."  I  can't  re- 
call it  now ;  I  can  find  out  for  you  in  a  little  while.    Franklin  is  the  name. 

Mr.  M.  J.  R00ER8,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Question  (by  Mr.  BuBNES).  You  are  master  mechanic  f — ^Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  shops  f — A.  Cypress  shops. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  State  line  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  engines  do  you  have  there?— A.  We  have  about  thirty-five  engines 
running  in  there  under  the  control  of  those  shops.  There  are,  perhaps,  fifty  engines 
in  all  running  in  there  from  all  points. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  you  there  under  your  direction t — ^A.  We  had  ninety-two 
shopmen,  more  or  less— about  that. 
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Q.  Ton  were  theie  at  the  time  they  went  ont  on  the  strike  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  reason  did  they  give  for  it?— A.  They  gave  no  reason;  they  had  no  griev- 
ance, the  committee  told  me,  on  the  morning  that  they  went  ont. 

Q.  They  had  no  grievance? — A.  Had  no  grievance;  no,  sir;  they  had  been  ordered 
ont,  was  all  they  conld  say. 

Q.  They  were  ordered  out  f  — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  enough  on  that  point.  Now,  what  did  you  observe  there  in  the 
way  of  destruction  of  property  and  in  violation  of  your  rights  and  so  on ;  the  same  as 
has  been  stated  by  other  witnesses? — A.  Well,  Mr.  Drake's  statement  is  correct  on 
that.    He  gave  you  a  very  correct  statement  of  everything  that  has  been  done. 

Q.  In  general  that  is ;  that  was  about  the  treatment  of  the  company  ? — A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  I  don't  care  to  multiply  details  further ;  if  there  is  any  particular  circumstance 
that  fell  under  your  personal  notice  that  you  can  mention,  you  may  mention  it. — ^A. 
Well,  intimidations  of  our  men  from  time  to  time ;  that  was  done  there ;  that  didn't 
hurt  so  very  much  though. 

Q.  Intimidation  by  whom  ? — A.  By  the  strikers  of  new  men  after  we  got  to  moving 
trains. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  intimidation  ? — A.  The  men  would  meet  our  men 
outside  and  curse  them  and  even  strike  them ;  used  every  means  to  keep  them  from 
workinsr  there.  They  had  possession  of  the  shops  there  something  over  two  weeks, 
the  strikers  did,  before  we  got  to  do  anything.  I  had  nothing  to  say  there.  They 
done  all  the  business,  moving  the  passenger  engines  and  getting  them  ready  to  go  in 
and  ont ;  and  finally  we  got  possession  and  moved  out  switch  engine  first  and  got  the 
road  engine  ready  and  moved  the  train— started  to  move  the  train,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  do  that  before  we  got  protection  from  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 

Q.  Well,  were  there  any  engines  sent  from  your  shops  to  other  places  to  be  repaired, 
or  some  other  place  for  repairs  T — ^A.  Before  this  trouble  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  at  any  time. — A.  Well,  a  few  engines  that  were  badly  out  of  repair 
would  be  sent  to  the  Sedalia  shops.  Our  shops  in  regard  to  repairs  tomacfainery  are 
small  and  not  sufficiently  large  to  do  the  heavy  repair  work  to  the  engines  here. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  for  that  reason  they  were  sent  to  Sedalia  ? — A.  For  heavy  repairs 
only. 

Q.  It  was  on  that  account  they  were  sent  to  the  Sedalia  shops  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that 
is  it. 

Q.  Because  your  machinery  was  insufficient? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  our  machinery  isuothalf 
targe  enough  to  do  the  repairs  to  the  engine  that  they  have  here  in  this  shop ;  we  have 
to  send  our  engines  to  Sedalia  and  Saint  Louis  for  heavy  repairs. 

Q.  For  want  of  proper  machinery  here  to  do  it  with? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  engines  being  sent  from  Atchison  to  other 
shops  for  repairs  ? — A.  To  other  shops  for  repairs  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir ;  none  came  under  my  notice. 

Q.  That  was  not  within  your  observation? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Where  are  the  principal  shops  on  the  line  ? — A.  The  principal  shops  are  in  Saint 
Louis  and  Sedalia ;  that  is  where  all  the  heavy  work  is  done.  We  do  some  heavy 
repairs  here,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  an  engine  out.    We  can't  do  half  of  it, 

Q.  Yon  can'thandleheavyrepairswithoutthe  machinery  that  is  adapted  to  it  ? — ^A, 
Without  more  machinery  and  heavier  machinery. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnes.  )  Did  the  men  object  to  your  taking  that  machinery  away  ?— A. 
No,  sir ;  there  has  been  no  grievance  sent  to  me  at  all  since  I  have  been  here  in  charge. 

Q.  You  mean  with  reference  to  taking  the  machinery  away? — A.  To  taking  the 
machinery  away  or  anything  else.  Some  requests  were  made  in  regard  to  a  change 
of  some  men — promotions  that  were  made. 

Mr.  J.  J?.  CLAEEE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testifies  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stewart).  Yon  are  a  conductor,  Mr.  Clarke  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  freight  conductor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  i-nn  ? — A.  Eun  from  Atchison  to  Kansas  City,  and  Kansas  City  to 
Hiawatha. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  tell  your  experience,  as  they  say  sometimes  ? — ^A,  WelL  all  I  know 
about  the  strike  is,  the  morning  of  the  6th;  a  train  was  madeu{>  the  6th  of  March,  ready 
to  20  to  Kansas  City,  and  we  didn't  go :  laid  in  Atchison  until  the  21st,  of  March,  I 
had  orders  to  go  with  Mr,  Tntt  to  Hiawatha  to  get  out  a  train  there  that  was  coming 
in  from  Omaha,  as  I  understood  it.  We  got  to  Hiawatha  on  the  morning  of  the  22d, 
about  four  o'clock ;  went  in  the  caboose  there — Mr.  Rogers'  caboose — and  staid  until 
about  seven,  until  the  train  came  in  from  Omaha,  and  by  that  time  there  was  lots  of 
men  down  there ;  some  of  them  were  Knights  of  Labor.  I  suppose  most  of  them  were ; 
some  of  them  I  knew  were,  at  least  they  said  they  were,  and  they  had  some  little 
trouble  getting  the  engine — only  had  the  caboose  and  the  engine ;  tried  to  get  the 
engine  to  the  round-house,  which  we  did,  to  turn  her  so  as  to  send  her  back  to  Omaha. 
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We  got  her  on  the  table  and  got  her  turned^  but  before  we  could  get  her  off  the  table 
som^ody  cripplod  her.  They  put  a  piece  of  iron  in  on  the  guides  knocking  the  cyl- 
inderhead  out. 

Q.  Well,  anything  elset — A.  Mr.  Tntt,,  here,  that  has  just  been  on  the  stand,  he 
saw  the  man  do  it,  and  he  accused  him  of  it ;  and  I  afterwards  heard  some  conversa- 
sation  between  the  man  that  he  accused  doing  it,  and  a  man  by  the  nameof  Connors  that 
had  charge  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  there ;  he  was  a  marshal  of  the  day  or  something 
to  that  eifect.  He  says  to  Connors,  he  says,  "Well,  they  saw  me  do  it."  Connorsays, 
"  Nobody  but  that  white  hat  fellow  saw  you."  He  had  reference  to  Mr,  Tutt ;  he  had 
a  white  hat  on  that  day.  We  got  another  engine  out  of  the  house,  and  came  out  to 
the  water-tank,  three  miles  below  there,  and  found  the  water  all  let  out  of  the  tank. 

Q.  Were  any  threats  made  to  you  on  any  occasion  or  anything  in  the  way  of  warn- 
ing t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  personally.  i 

Q.  At  any  time  } — A.  Not  personally  to  me ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  circular  or  letter,  anything  of  that  sort,  on  that  sub- 
ject f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  rWseived  any.  I  have  seen  some  posted  up,  that  was  all, 
advising  train  men  not  to  go  out. 

'  Q.  Welly  in  youiE service  as'condaotor,  did  you  meet  with  any  other  accident  or  ob- 
struction of  any  sort  ? — A.  W611,  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  they  shot  through  our 
caboose. 

Q.  Where  was  that  1 — ^A.  Between  Eausas  City  and  Wyandot,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Cypress  Yards  and  Wyandotte. 

Q.  Was  that  before  daylight  I — ^A.  Tes,  sir;  between  half  past  one  and  two  o'clock. 

Q:  Did  yon  see  any  person  f — ^A.  I  couldn't  see  any  person ;  it  was  too  long  a  dis- 
tance ;  I  could  see  the  flash  from  the  guns  in  the  direction  of  the  river. 
.  Q.  Was  it  a  bullet  T — A.  It  was  a  Winchester ;  I  think  it  came  through  the  ca- 
boose ;  we  have  the  ball. 

Q.  How  near  your  head  did  it  come  ? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  nearer  my  feet  than  it  was 
my  head:  I  was  in  the  cupola  at  the  time,  and  it  came  in  the  lower  part  of  the  car 
about  5  feet  from  me. 

Q.  Is  that  the  ball  (showing  witness  ball)  f — A.  Well,  I  should  judge  it  was;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  It  was  handed  to  me  as  4^e  bullet  i — A.  Well,  the  ball  was  given  to  Mr.  Drake, 
or  Mr.  Tutt,  some  of  them. 

%.  It  didn't  happen  to  hit  anybody  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  gentleman  that  shot  that  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  am 
not  personally,  not  that  I  know  of.. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  attempted  interferences  with  the  performance  of  your 
diiityf— A.  Nothing. 

Mr.  BuRNES.  Have  you  that  bullet  ? 

Mr.  Stewart.  There  it  is. 

WltKESS.  There  is  the  bullet ;  Mr.  Tutt  had  the  bullet. 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  was  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Kerrigan, 

J.  B.  HOFF,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stewart).  Your  name  is  J.  E.  Hoff? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  foreman  of  the  car  department  1 — ^A.  Y^s,  sir. 

%  Where  are  your  headquarters? — A.  At  Cypress. 

Q.  How  many  men  are  there  under  you  t — ^A.  I  have  forty-nine  men,  or  did  have 
foEtyrnine  men  before  the  strike. 

Q.  Did  they  all  go  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  except  one  man  that  I  had  in  my  ofElce. 

Q.  What  reason  did  they  assign  there  f— A.  Well,  I  talked  with  one  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  morning  that  they  went  out,  and  he  said  they  had  no  grievance  against 
the  Missouri  Pacific  road,  they  went  oat  on  account  of  some  man  in  Texas  being  dis- 
^arged. 

Q.  What  grievances  had  been  laid  before  you  as  foreman  of  that  department  ?— A. 
Previous  to  this  I 

Q.  Yes,  sir  T — ^A.  I  had  one  grievance  there  in  June,  I  think  last  June,  in  regard  to 
{Ksohar^g  a  car-cleaner  I  had  there. 

Q>.  Discharging  what  f — A.  A  oair-oleaner  for  not  doing^I  discharged  him  for  not 
doing  his  work  satisfactorily  to  me. 

Q.  Well,  what  dispositiondidyoumakeof  that  grievance  7— A.  The  giievanee  com- 
mittee of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  composed  wholly  of  Knights  of  Labor,  investigated 
the  matter  to  their  satisfaction  and  sustained  my  actiou. 

Q,  Any  other  grievance  f — A.  Some  time  after  that  th^re  was  a  committee  waited 
on  me  in  regard  to  the  manner  I  was  doing  some  work ;  that  I  was-  asking  the  men 
to  do  work  that  wasn't  in  their  department,  and  talked  the  matter  over,  and  the  thing 
was  settled  at  that  time  satis&e^jorily  to  them  and  me — satisfactory  to  me  anyhow,,  and 
I  suppose  tO'  them ;  I  have  never  heard  anything  about  it  since;  and  at  another  time 
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the  committee  waited  on  me  in  regard  to  hiring'some  men,  the  way  I  proposed  to  hire 
men ;  the  supposition  was  we  oonldu't  discharge  a  man  if  we  had  mote  men  than  we 
needed  in  our  services,  we  had  no  power  to  discharge  them ;  the  Edights  of  Labor 
would  hold  him  in  the  shop.  I  wanted  a  couple  of  extra  men,  andlmade  application 
to  the  man  in  my  charge ;  he  asked  me  what  I  would  do  with  them  when  I  got  through 
with  them.  I  said  I  proposed  to  hire  them  when  I  saw  fit  and  discharge  them  when  I 
got  done  with  them  without  any  questions  being  asked.  I  made  that  answer.  When 
the  committee  waited  on  me  and  asked  me  if  I  nad  made  that  ptoposition  and  I  told 
them  I  had,  and  they  objected  to  it.  I  made  them  the  answer  if  they  ol>jected  to  the 
proposition  I  should  not  hire  the  men  ;  if  I  couldn't  hire  them  that  way'I  wouldn't 
hire  them  at  all. 

Q.  Then  they  allowed  you  to  hire  them  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  disposed  of  that  question  f—iA.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  only  question  that  has 
ever  come  up  between  us  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  So  np  to  time  of  this  strike,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  grievances  had  been  dis- 
posed of  f— ^A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  None  existed  at  that  time  T — A.  None  existed  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  done  that  fell  under  your  observation  in  the  way  of  Vio- 
lence or  injury  to  the  property ;  anything  of  that  sort  t — A.  Well,  nothing.    . 

Q.  Any  more  than  what  has  been  stated  here? — A.  Nothing  more  than  what  has 
been  stated,  only  intimidation  of  my  men  since  we  have  started. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  that  ?— A.  I  know  from  my  men ;  I  don't  know  per- 
sonally, only  as  my  men  have  told  me  that  they  have  been  threatened  to  have  their 
lives  taken,  and  their  property  destroyed,  and  snch  things  as  that,  provided  they 
didn't  quit  the  service  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  road. 

Q.  Any  of  them  been  driven  out  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  had  eight  men,  altogether, 
from  time  to  time. 

Q.  That  have  left?— A.  Yes,  sir;  left. 

Q.  For  what  reason  t — ^A.  For  the  reason  they  were  afraid  to  work  on  account  of 
the  destruction  of  property  and  their  lives ;  and  two  weeks  ago  last  Sunday  I  was 
picking  up  a  wreck  up  here  at  Wyandotte,  and  the  men  were  attacked,  and  two  of 
them  beaten,  not  by  men  that  were  employed  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  road,  but  strik- 
ers, and  we  had  finally  to  take  the  men  and  put  them  in  the  car,  and  take  the  en- 
gines and  go  and  get  a  deputy  sheriff  before  I  was  able  to  finish  my  work. 

Q.  Was  this  done  in  yonr  presence  ? — ^A'.  Yes,  sir ;  in  my  presence. 

Q.  Was  there  any  provocation  for  the  assaults  t — ^A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  they  say? — ^A.  The  first  thing  I  knew  there  were  two  men  beat- 
ing two  of  my  men,  and  after  that  we  got  them  apart  and  got  them  separated  out, 
and  then  they  called  me  and  my  men  all  manner  of  names  and  kept  pressing  up  closer 
and  closer  to  our  work — quite  a  large  crowd — until  I  took  the  men  away  and  went 
and  got  depnty  sheriffs. 

Q.  Were  they  old  employ^sof  the  company  about  there? — ^A.  A  portion  of  them; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  interfere  to  prevent  it  in  any  way  ? — ^A.  To  prevent  the  assault? 

Q.  Yes,  the  fight  — A.  I  didn't  see  no  interference  on  the  part  of  anybody  to  pre- 
vent fighting;  I  had  only  ten  men  with  me. 

J.  M.  SHEA,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stbwabt).  You  are  a  switchman? — Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  live  at 
Nevada. 

Q.  How  far  is  that  from  here  ? — ^A.  About  100  miles,  I  shotild  judge. 

Q.  Is  it  west  or  east? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  you  would  call  it  west  or 
south ;  I  should  call  it  east. 

Q.  Well,  what  is  your  experience,  Mr.  Shea? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  do  yon  know  about  it,  with  reference  to  the  strike  ? — ^A.  Well,  in  order  to 
give  you  my  experience  I  will  have  to  go  back  to  the  28th  of  October. 

Q.  Well,  go  ahead. — A.  At  that  time  I  received  a  letter  that  evening  to  come  to 
Kansas  City  and  report  to  Mr.  Drake  for  duty,  and  I  arrived  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th;  I  came  out  to  Mr.  Drake's  office ;  in  a  short  time  he  came  in,  and  I  presented 
my  letter  to  him,  as  I  had  never  seen  him  before,  from  Mr.  Prey.  He  told  me  I  was  to 
receive  the  appointment  of  general  yard-master  of  the  Missouri  Pacific ;  that  he  con- 
templated a  change,  and  asked  me  if  1  knew  anything  about  the  yards.  I  told  him 
I  didn't,  as  I  had  never  seen  it  before,  and  he  asked  me  how  I  would  like  to  learn  it.  I 
told  him  that  I  would  prefer,  as  I  was  a  practical  switchman,  to  just  go  in  the  yard 
as  a  switchman  and  learn  the  yard  and  learn  the  men.  This,  I  think,  was  on  Fri- 
day morning,  and  I  worked  with  Mr.  Cherry  on  the  Grand  Avenue  engine  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  Sunday  morning  I  was  ordered  to  work  with  the  engine  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  yard  by  the  yard-master  then  in  charge.  On  going  up,  or  after  we  had 
arrived  in  the  upper  yard,  the  man  in  charge  of  that  engine  came  to  mo  and  told  me 
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that  they  refused  to  work  with  me ;  I  asked  them  what  the  reason  was ;  he  said  he 
didn't  know,  but  I  would  have  to  go  and  see.  A  man  they  called  Pink — he  was  the 
yard-master ;  I  don't  know  his  name ;  he  was  a  red-headed  gentleman — and  I  went 
down  and  asked  him  what  the  trouble  was.  He  said  he  didn't  know,  hut  would  as- 
certain -shortly,  and  I  says,  "All  right ;  I  wiU  wait  around  a  little  while ;  I  don't 
want  to  cause  you  or  any  of  the  men  any  trouble  here."  Arid  I  asked  him  then  what 
the  trouble  was,  and  he  said  I  was  known  as  a  "  Company"  man ;  that  I  had  done 
something  while  yard-master  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  against  the  interests  of  the  men 
employed  there.  This  I  told  him  there  was  no  truth  in,  but  at  the  same  time  I  would 
not  insist  on  working  at  all,  and  went  about  my  business. 

On  Monday  morning  called  at  Mr.  Drake's  ofBce  and  found  he  was  absent,  and  waited 
until  he  returned;  and  I  was  then.toldby  Mr.  Drake  that  there  was  a  special  committee 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  wished  to  wait  on  him  in  regard  to  the  affair,  and  asked 
me  to  remain  in  the  ofSce  nntil  he  returned  from  the  meeting  with  the  committee.  This 
I  done,  and  he  came  bac^and  told  me  that  they  could  not  appoint  me  now  without 
trouble,  and  that  I  would  have  to  come  around  the  next  day,  I  think  it  was,  and  see  wha>t 
settlement  they  would  make.  I  came  the  next  day  and  he  told  me  he  hadn't  arrived 
at  any  conclusion  yet ;  he  was  going  to  Sedalia  or  Saint  Louis,  one  of  the  two  places,  and 
that  I  should  remaiu'in  Kansas  City  until  I  heard  from  him.  I  told  him  I  couldn't 
afford  to  do  that,  as  ]  had  to  work  for  my  living,  and  he  said  he  would  pay  me  for  the 
time.  So  I  was  in  Kansas  City  then  either  ten  or  eleven  days — ten  days,  I  think — 
when  Mr.  Drake's  clerk  received  a  message  to  give  me  a  time  check  at  the  rate  of  a 
yard  foreman's  pay  for  the  time  I  was  in  Kansas  City,  and  pass  me  back  to  Nevada. 
I  went  there  and  accepted  my  former  position  as  switchman  in  the  night  yard  at  Ne- 
vada, and  was  there  about  ten  days,  I  should  judge,  which  would  make  it  along 
towards  the  latter  part  of  November,  when  I  received  a  notice  one  morning  through 
th"  post-office  that  I  must  leave  the  city  of  Nevada ;  I  must  leave  this  city  at  once. 
Well,  I  can't  give  you  the  wording  of  it,  but  that  was  the  substance  of  the  notice.  It 
bore  the  seal  of  local  assembly  Knights  of  Labor  No.  3769,  if  my  recollection  is 
right.  Well,  I  paid  no  attention  to  that  further  than  to  hand  it  over  to  Mr.  Frey, 
our  division  superintendent,  whom  I  happened  to  meet  that  morning,  and  he  asked 
me  if  I  intended  to  remain,  or  if  that  was  going  to  scare  me.  I  told  him  certainly 
I  intended  to  remain.  About  a  week  after  that — ^I  know  it  was  one  Sunday  night— 
we  went  to  a  little  place  called  Milo  with  a  string  of  empty  ballast  cars.  On  my  re- 
turn I  was  told  there  was  an  important  letter  in  the  mail-box  of  the  passenger  depot 
for  me.  I  called  for  it  and  found  it  was  anonymous  communication  desiring  me  to 
leave  the  city  within  twenty-four  hours,  otherwise  I  would  receive  sucht  reatment  as 
1  would  not  appreciate.  Well,  that  was  signed  by  the  vigilance  committee,  but  I 
am  positive  as  to  who  wrote  it,  and  who  put  it  in  the  box.  It  was  the  man  at  that 
time  day  yard-master,  named  A.  M.  Saxe,  put  it  in  the  box — wrote  the  communication 
— and  he  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  Then  when  I  didn't  see  fit " 
to  leave  at  that  time  they  called  where  I  boarded,  at  the  Sherman  House,,  with  Mr. 
Conkling,  in  a  day  or  two,  with  a  communication  in  a  paper  printed  in  Sedalia,  I  think, 
by  one  of  the  labor  unions,  stating  I  had  been  driven  by  square  men  out  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  and  asked  him  to  refuse  to  board  me,  and  if  he  did  board  mo  the  Knights  of 
Labor  would  do  every  thing  they  could  against  him.  The  gentleman  informed  the  com- 
mittee, who  were  A.  M.  Saxe  and  F.  B.  Kelly,  that  I  had  always  paid  my  board,  and 
as  long  as  I  contiuued.to  do  so  he  intended  to  boa^'d  me. 

Well,  I  heard  nothing  further  of  the  matter  until  the  night  of  5th  of  March.  There 
was  a  general  order  camo  there  to  handle  no  more  Texas  Pacific  oars  or  M.  O.  P.  cars 
without  orders  from  the  division  euperinteadent  or  train-master's  office,  and  I  said  I 
guessed  there  was  something  up,  and  a  member  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  said 
therewas  some  trouble  in  Texas.  Well,  I  worked  all  night  pretty  hard,  and  the  next 
morning  I  went  home  and  got  my  breakfast  and  went  to  bed,  and  about  11  o'clock,  or 
perhaps  half- past  11,  a  committee,  consisting-of  A.  M.  Saxe,  H.  Bowmaster,  F.  B.  Kelly, 
J)avid  Bloodsoe,  and  some  others  whose  names  I  can't  call  at  present,  called  upon  me 
and  notified  me  there  was  a  strike  in  order,  and  I  asked  them  in  what  regard,  and  they 
said  it  was  not  necessary  to  give  the  details ;  they  simply  asked  it  of  me  that  I  wouldn't 
leave  Nevada  to  go  anywhere  else ;  that  the  company's  officers  might  desire  me  to  take 
employment.  I  told  them  that  I  liked  Nevada  very  much,  and  I  thought  I  would  stay 
there.  Then  they  asked  me  not  to  work  in  Nevada.  I  told  them  whenever  my  yard- 
master  was  ready  to  go  to  work  I  was,  and  that  I  didn't  covet  and  ask  any  other  posi- 
tion except  such  as  Iliad  held  before.  Well,  that  answer  seemed  to  satisfy  them.  So 
lihat  evening  I  went  to  the  depot  as  usual,  and  I  found  the  ge^tlemen,  Mr.  Treadway 
and  Mr.  Hollierter,  the  night  yard-master,  there,  and  asked  them  if  they  were  going  to 
do  anything,  and  they  said  they  might  as  well  put.  in  the  time  by  switching  passenger 
trains.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  when  the  committee  waited  on  me  they  notified  me 
they  had  killed  the  switch-engine  ani  put  her  in  the  hole;  that  we  coujfdn't  do  any- 
thing. I  asked  Mr.  Penfield,  who  was  in  charge  there  as  agent  and  in  charge  of  the 
yard  men,  if  we  remained  there  and  attended  to  the  switching  of  the  trains — that  is, 
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change  the  aleeper  going  from  Kansas  City  to"  Texas,  and,  vice  versa,  from  Texas  to 
Kansas  City,  if  we  ■would  draw  our  salary  as  heretofore,  and  he  said  he  didn't  know 
any  reason  why  we  should  not,  and  that  he  would  he  advised  perhaps  by  Mr.  Frey  in 
the_ morning.  So  we  changed  the  sleeper  that  night  of  the  6th  on  the  south-bound 
train,  and  about  1  o'clock  Mr.  Saxe,  Mr.  Kelly,  and  Bloodshaw  called  on  us  and  told  us 
that  we  must  not  meddle  with  that  passenger  train  any  more.  They  said,  "  We  knew 
you  sons  of  bitches  would  go  back  on  us."  "Well,"  I  said,  "that  was  not  a  very  serious 
affair."  "Well,"  they  said,,"  the  next  man  that  would  attempt  to  do  any  work  in  that 
yard  should  be  kUled ; "  and  as  we  knew  eighteen  or  nineteen  Knights  of  Labor  in  the 
yard  at  the  time  acting  as  deputies,  we  concluded  we  would  go  home  that  evening,  and 
the  next  day,  as  we  could  do  no  work,  there  was  a  notice  come  some  time  in  the  after- 
noon to  suspend  the  yard  crew.  So  I  wasn't  called  upon  any  more  to  do  any  work  of  any 
kind  until,  I  think,  the  25th  or  26th  of  March,  we  were  asked  if  we  were  ready  to  go  to 
work  and  take  the  places  we  had  formerly  occupied,  to  which  all  of  us  answered  yea. 
Mr.  HolUster  went  to  work  first.  •  There  was  a  train  of  Government  freight  coming 
through,  and  they  wanted  to  have  the  yard  men  see  that  it  got  through  in  good  shape. 
So  we  got  an  engine  fired  up  and  watered  and  got  the  four  cars  of  Government  freight 
and  they  went  through  aU  right.  Well,  we  were  not  interfered  with  at  all  that  day, 
but  the  next  night  several  gentlemen  in  the  crowd,  I  don't  know  who  they  were,  sug- 
gested that  if  I  insisted  on  working  longer  that  my  life  would  pay  the  penalty.  I 
made  no  answer  to  them,  because  I  didn't  know  which  one  addressed  me,  further  than 
that  I  hated  to  have  anything  like  that  occur;  and  the  next  morning  we  fired  up  an 
engine  and  were  abused  a  great  deal  by  words,  and  one  party  came  over  with  a  knife 
in  his  hand  toward  me ;  and  I  happened  to  be  pretty  familiar  with  him  and  I  told 
him  he  had  better  put  the-knife  up ;  but  he  says,  "  I  don't  intend  to  hurt  you."  "I 
knew  you  didn't  intend  to  hurt  me,"  I  says.  One  of  the  crowd  says,  "  Now  you  got 
it,  give  it  to  him ;  "  and  they  didn't  do  anything  further.  He  put  Ms  knife  up  and 
went  away.  His  name  was  Durfene.  He  was  one  of  the  prominent  strikers*  and 
leaders  all  throngh.  We  didn't  have  any  further  trouble  then  until  the  next  day.. 
We  started  to  send  a  train  north,  which  was  Saturday ;  and  we  got  the  train  made  up 
and  as  it  was  pulling  out  at  the  north  end  of  the  yard,  a  gentleman  named  John  Mc- 
Dowell pulled  a  pin  and  thro  wed  it  at  myself.  In  the  meantime  there  were  at  least  ten 
or  twelve  others  pulling  pins  and  applying  brakes  to  stop  the  train.  The  crew  and 
the  yard-master,  after  some  little  time,  got  them  coupled  up  again ;  and  we  started 
towards  the  depot,  and  the  crowd  had  then  swelled  to  nearly  four  hundred;  and 
several  parties  kicked  me  in  the  crowd ;  I  don't  know  who  they  were.  Mr.  Cum- 
minga,  one  of  the  citizens,  a  sheriff,  arrested  a  couple  of  parties,  which  attracted  their 
attention  from  the  train  to  the  crowd,  they  expecting  they  would  release  those  par- 
ties, and  the  train  got  out  safely.  Well,  after  that  there  was  nothing  until,  I  think, 
Monday  morning — either  Sunday  or  Monday,  I  ain't  sure  which  now — the  engineer, 
John  Shean,  and  Fireman  John  Shane  were  both  forcibly  taken  from  the  engine  on 
the  L.,  S.  and  A.  track.  Mr.  Thnrber  took  the  engine  aiid  put  it  away,  and  na  fur- 
ther attempt  was  made  to  move  trains  that  day. 

Q.  Well,  I  guess  we  will  have  to  stop  here,  Mr.  Shea ;  we  can't  spend  any  more  time 
with  you. — A.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  another  matter  I  over- 
looked wherein  the  Knights  of  Labor,  as  I  understand  it,  now  ask  to  have  me  dis- 
charged in  Nevada;  That  matter  was  thoroughly  investigated  at  the  time  by  Mr. 
Frey,  and  I  don't  know  what  decision  they  arrived  at  further  than  I  was  never  dis- 
charged. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  invited  to  join  the  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  I  was  asked,  yes,  sir; 
asked  in  Kansas  City  the  first  day  I  came  here,  they  stating  that  if  I  did  I  wouldn't 
have  no  trouble. 

Q.  That  is  all  from  you. 

Q.  (ByMr.BuKNES.)  Whowasitaskedyouto  join  the  order?— A.  William  F.  Rock- 
well, and  a  man  whom  I  know  under  several  aliases  and  I  believe  he  travels  here  by 
the  name  of  Harry  Mullen.  Now,  I  don't  know  whether  they  are  members  or  who 
they  are. 

F.  G.  ELLS,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Cuktist).  Give  your  age  and  residence. — ^Answer.  My  age  is  36 
years;  residence,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Q.  And  your  business? — A.  I  am  a  barber  by  trade. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnes.)  We  will  examine  you  with  reference  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  Pow- 
derly  to  this  place  ancl  the  conferences  he  held,  so  far  as  you  have  personal  knowledge, 
and  what  took  place  between  him  and  the  gentlemen  with  reference  to  the  Missouri 
Paciflo  RaUroad  troubles. — A.  I  was  secretary  of  the  conference  and  reduced  the  work 
of  that  joint  session  to  writing.    I  will  have  to  use  manuscript  perhaps  in  giving  data. 

Q.  Between  whom  was  the  conference? — ^A.  It  was  between  the  Executive  Boards 
101,  82,  17,  93,  and  107.  That  covers  the  territory  of  Illinois  and  Missouri,  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska  to  Omaha. 
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Q.  That  paper  is  a  statement  in  writing  f^A.  It  is  the  testimony  that  was  given  at 
that  conference.    Brother  Powderiy  was  in  attendance. 

Q.  Well,  did  they  examine  witnesses  T — ^A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  purports  to  be  the  testimony  of  others,  then  f — ^A.  Well,  the  -witnesses 
were  members  of  the  Executive  board  and  testified  to  such  as  came  within  their  own 
personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Yon  don't  mean  they  were  sworn  as  witnesses  T — ^A.  They  were  not  sworn;  no,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  just  a. conference  in  which  they  interchanged  their  views?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  does  the  paper  show  the  parties  to  the  conference  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  any  objection  to  parting  with  the  paper  and  letting  ua  have  it  1 — 
A.  I  Would  have  just  as  it  is  now ;  there  are  other  matters  contained  here. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  copy  out  of  those  proceedings  all  thai;  relates  to  the  matter  we 
are  considering  between  the  Missouri  Paoifio  Railway  and  its  employes  a,nd  give  it  to 
us  for  a  consideration  for  incorporation  in  our  report  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir :  I  think  I  conld. 
I  presume  I  could  give  yo#the  list  of  this  in  ten  minuteSi  peiliaps  less. 

Q.  Well,  you  may  just  read  those  portions  that  relate  exclusively  to  the  matter  in 
hand  here  now. — A._  Well,  the  first  statement  Brother  Powderly  stated  the  cause  of 
the  strike  by  the  Texas  and  Pacific  employes  was  understood  by  the  public,  but  the 
Gould  Southwest  System  strike  is  HtUl  misunderstood  by  himself  and  the  public ;  that 
a  false  impre^'sion  pervaded  the  public  mind,  they  thinkiog  it  caused  by  the  discharge 
of  Hall  at  Marshall,  Texas.  The  reasons  given  by  Brother  Irons  for  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific being  called  out  was  the  failure  of  that  company  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  agree- 
ment made  on  March  15,  1885 ;  :that  they  had  violated  tu  a  greater  or  less  extent 
every  article  of  sa.id  contract ;  that  grievatices  had  been  sent  to  Manager  Hoxie,  ask- 
ing the  adjustment  of  these  troubles,  and  that  said  grievances  were  entirely  ignored ; 
an  attempt  to  see  Mr.  Hoxie  was  futile,  and  he  would  evade  men'so  trying  to  see  him. 

Q._  (By  Mr.  Stbwakt.)  Stop  right  there,  if  you  please.  Is  that  what  Mr.  Powderly 
stated  Mr.  Irons  had  said  t — A.  No.  sir.  This  is  what  Mr.  Irons  stated ;  that  the  com- 
mittee— he  himself  was  on  the  committee  to  Saint  Louis — ^he  said  the  reason  for  call- 
ing the  Missouri  Pacific  Company  employes  out  was  the  failure  of  the  company  to 
live  up  to  the  terms  of  their  agreement. 

Q.  You  don't  understand  me.  I  understood  you,  when  you  commenced,  to  say  that 
Mr.  Powderly  stated  that  the  reasons  were  not  understood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  said  that  Irons  had  so  stated.  Is  that  right  f— A.  That  is  not  cor- 
rect. Brother  Powderly  asked  for  the  reason  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  em- 
ployes being  called  out. 

Cj.  At  this  conference  T— A.  Yes,  Sir.  Brother  Irons  said  for  the  failure  of  the  com- 
pany to  live  up  to  their  agreement. 

Q.  Now  I  understand  it. — A.  This  is  Mr.  Irons's  statement. 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  I  wanted  to  understand  that. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  On  communicating  with  Mr. 
Hoxie  the  pairties  wojild  be  put  off  with  promise  of  speedy  adjustment ;  but  nothing 
would  be.done,  and  the  committee  were  forced  to  discontinue  trying  to  get  recogni- 
tion ;  men  had  been  discharged  without  notice,  in  violation  of  contracts  requiring 
thirty  days'  notice  being  given  in  case  of  discharge ;  also,  in  violation  of  the  contract 
which  states  that  in  order  to  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  road  the  reduction  should  be 
made  in  the  number  of  hours  worked,  and  not  in  the  number  of  employes.  In  viola- 
tion of  the  above  section,  a  whole  force  of  section-men  were  discharged  without  cause 
or  notice.  _  They  fully  believed  the  only  cause  was  because  they  belonged  to  the  order 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  When  the  grievance  was  submitted  to  the  officials  they 
c'aimed  the  agreement  of  March,  1885,  only  covered  strikers  and  shopmen ;  that  bridge- 
men  on  the  line  of  the  road  had  been  moved  from  point  to  point  only  by  nights  and 
on  Sundays,  and  no  pay  allowed  them  during  transit ;  that  on  one  occasion  the  bridge 
gang  had  gone  400  miles,  had  done  repairs  in  nine  hours  and  then  returned ;  the  time 
in  transit  Was  twenty-six  hours ;  they  were  allowed  nine  hours'  w.iges ;  that  the  hours 
of  section-men  were  so  reduced  that  they  made  "but  55  cents  per  day,  and  in  stormy 
weather  they  had' to  lose  every  moment  of  the  storm ;  also,  apprentices  in  the  shops 
were  promoted  to  the  position  of  journeymen  and  paid  only  an  apprentice's  salary, 
which  was  about  one-half  pay  of  the  regular  journeymen.  I  suppose  you  don't  want 
to  know  anything  about  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Hall  in  Texas* 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewabt.)  No,  that  is  being  investigated  by  another  branch  of  the 
committee: 

The  Witness.  While  Mr.  Irons  was  in  Dallas  he  telegraphed  Mr.  Hoxie  that  there 
was  trouble  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  system,  and  that  a  strike  was  imminent,  and  re- 
quested that  he  send  them  passes  to  come  to  Saint  Louis.  He  s'ay  s  at  that  time  it  was 
not  our  intention  to  call  out  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway.  The  'employ^  demanded 
him  to  call  them  out,  as  that  was  the  only  way  they  would  have  of  getting  their 
grievances  settled.  He  issued  the  order  for  them  to  walk  out  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
Saturday,  March  6.  But  the  portion  where  he  stated  that  he  went  to  see  Mr. 
Itosie  in  Saint  Louis,  I  don't  see  that  I  have  it  here.  However,  he  stated,  and  I  have 
the  record  of  that,  that  the  committee  went  from  Dallas  to  Saint  Louis,  iu:riving  there 
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at  6:45  on  Tuesday  prior  to  the  strike  being  called  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Hoxie  was  not 
to  be  found  in  the  city.  His  chief  clerk  said  he  didn't  know  where  he  was,;  he  be- 
lieved he  had  gone  to  Louisville,  but  he  didn't  know.  The  committee  were  looking 
for  him  until  Friday  night  and  failed  to  see  him.  They  had  these  grievances  there 
also  to  present  to  him, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buknbs.)  Have  you  anything  more  in  that  record  to  read? — A.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  nothing  more  here  that  would  pertain  to  that. 

Q.  Well,  now,  do  you  know  any  fact  or  circumstance  connected  with  the  difficulty 
between  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  and  its  employes  that  will  show  the  cause  or  the 
extent  of  the  trouble  between  them  ? — A.  Only  as  I  have  heard  from  employes. 

Q.  "While  in  the  employment  of  the  eompany  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  after  the  strike. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  will  state  the  names  of  the  parties  and  what  they  told  you  as  to  the 
grievances  that  they  had,  we  may  be  able  to  reach  them  and  perljapa  oxamine  them. 
— A.  Well,  there  was  since  the  strike  one  member,  or  one  employe  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  that  was  at  Independence  here,  by  the  name  of  Gemmel.  He  had  a  written 
statement,  I  believe.  He  io  not  here.  He  said  to  nte,  regarding  the  contracts  made 
to  restore  the  rates  on  that  line  to  the  wages  paid  in  September,  1884,  according  to 
the  contract  they  raised  his  wages  in  March,  1885,  but  the  first  of  May,  1886,  they  cut 
his  wages  $5  a  month  without  notice,  and  the  first  day  of  June  cut  his  wages  again  |5 
without  notice. 

Q.  In  what  department  did  you  say  he  was? — A.  Well,he  had  charge  of  the  switqiL- 
yards,  I  believe,  at  Independence. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  other  instances  that  you  remember? — A.  None  from  the  employ^, 
excepting  those  at  the  conference. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  tell  us  what  you  regard  as  the  causes  of  these  troubles  ?— 'A.  Well, 
the  men  said  that  they  were  subject  to  petty  annoyances  and  petty  grievances,  but 
didn't  note  the  instances.     There  was  general  dissatisfaction. 

Q.  That  was  what  the  men  said.  From  what  you  know  what  do  you  regard  as  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  between  this  railroad  company  and  its  employes? — ^A.  Well,  I 
believe  that  the  low  rate  of  wages  paid  to  track-men — seotion-men-^cansed  dissatis- 
faction in.that  branch ;  I  believe  that  the  fact  of  discharging  in  the  machine-shops 
and  hiring  the  men  at  less  wages,  also  promoting  the  apprentices  to  a  journeyman's 
position  and  holding  them  at  apprentice's  salary  would  naturally  tend  to  create  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  other  machinists  and  cause  trouble  in  that  line.  Section-men 
and  tracklayers  and  shopmen  were  the  ones  that  seemed  to  be  most  discontented  ou 
the  line.  t 

Q.  Were  you  aware  of  any  discontent  or  any  of  these  grievances  prior  to  the  strike 
of  March  6th  last'? — A.  I  had  heard  that  there  was  considerable  dissatisfaction  on 
the  line,  even  as  ^arly  as  in  January. 

Q.  Does  your  order  teach  obedience  to  the  law  or  violation  of  law  ? — A.  It  teaches 
obedience  to  the  law. 

Q.  Does  your  order  ever  countenance  disobedience  to  law — disregard  of  law  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir ;  the  men  that  were  called  out  in  District  107  were  ordered  to  observe  all  gen- 
eral laws,  and  commit  no  acts  of  violence,  demean  themselves  like  men  and  citizens, 
and  observe  all  laws ;  they  would  all  be  held  individually  responsible  for  any  acts  of 
violence  or  destruction  of  property. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  other  fact  or  circumstance  that  you  deem  material  to  this 
investigation  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  that  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  Do  you  know  where  Irons  is  ? — A.  Where  he  is  at  present  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  I  don't ;  the  last  I  heard  of  h  im  he  was  in  Saint  Louis.  I  am 
not  in  communication  with  hint. 

Q.  (By  Mr. BURNBS.)  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  employment  of  this  railroad  com- 
pany ?— A.  No,  sir;  never  at  any  time. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  this  contract  of  March  15,  1885  ?^-A.  I  have. 

Q.  You  have  read  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  was  that  contract  made  ? — A.  Well,  there  is  a  contract — I  would 
hardly  call  it  a  contract.  The  governors  of  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  recom- 
mended that  these  men  be  placed  back  to  work  without  prejudice ;  that  the  rate  of 
wages  1?e  restored  to  the  September  rate  of  1884,  that  being  the  point  from  which  they 
started  to  mike  the  reduction ;  they  also  recommended 

Mr.  Stewakt.  If  you  will  allow' me  to  suggest  if  that  contract  is  in  existence,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  up  the  time  now  in  going  over  it. 

Mr.  Bdrsbs.  No  ;  I  merely  am  desirous  of  knowing  that  he  has  reference  to  the 
same  contract. 

Q.  Let  mo  ask  you  if  at  that  meeting  when  Mr.  Powderly  was  here,  it  was  deterr 
mined  that  there  should  be  a  strike  in  East  Saint  Louis? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not. 

Q.  Was  that  strike  in  East  Saint  Louis  discussed  here  in  that  meeting  with-Mr. 
Powderly  ? — A.  No;  .the  pro„balwlity  of  there  being  a  strike  there  was  discussed. 

Q.  Wliat  was  said,  as  nearly  as  yom  can  remember  ? — A.  Well,  the  strike  there  was  on 
the  part  of  the  switchmen,  asking  for  what  was  known  as  Chicago  rates.  01  course 
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\re  had  no  control  over  them.  They  wanted  to  go  out  on  their  own  responsibility, 
and  also  said  they  were  ready  to  go  ont  in  sympathy  with  the  others,  if  it  would 
bring  the  company  to  terms.  .      r-    • 

Q.  Well,  do  yon  remember  the  charges  madet  Take,  for  instance,  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence that  have  been  reported  In  the  newspapers  and  some  of  this  testimony,  or_  any 
of  these  acts  of  violence  against  the  railroad  property  or  the  property  of  individ- 
uals—has there  been  any  member  expelled  firom  the  order  f— A.  For  the  destruction 
of  railroad  property,  I  don't  know  that  they  have ;  I  don't  know  that  it  has  ever  been 
traced  to  a  member  of  the  order. 

Q.  Has  any  one  ever  been  legally  convicted  of  the  crime  mentioned,  .destroying 
railroad  property  ? — A.  No  member  of  our  order ;  not  as  yet ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  charges  been  preferred  against  any  of  these  members  who  are  niider  in- 
dictment?— A.  Any. charges  preferred  against  them  in  our  order  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say.  Those  members  that  are  under  indictment 
are  members  of  District  lOL;  I  belong  to  District  107;  consequently  it  would  not 
come  under  my  notice,  not  Sntil  after  action  had  been  taken,  at  least. 

Q;  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  Does  your  order  regard  it  as  a  violation  of  law  to  take  forcible 
possession  of  other  peoples'  property  and  prevent  their  nsln^  it  as  they  have  the  right 
to  under  the  laws  of  the  State  ?— A.  I  would  call  it  a  violation  of  law  to  take  posses- 
sion of  property. 

Q.  Would  it  he,  then,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  your  order  ?— A.  I  believe  that  it 
is. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen,  then,  that  everywhere  on  the  line  of  this  road  men  in  your 
order  did  exactly  that  thing  t — A.  Well,  that  Is  a  question  it  would  be  very  hard  for 
me  to  answer ;  our  order  doesn't  teach  that. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  rather  seem  that  they  didn't  know  what  was  the  law,  or  else  if  they 
did,  they  disregarded  it  t— A.  If  they  did  that  they  disregarded  any  of  teachings  of 
the  law  of  onr  order ;  certainly. 

Q.  Well,  where  the  violations  of  the  law  was  so  universal  amongmenin  yourorder, 
wouldn't  it  rather  indicate  they  didn't  have  much  respect  for  law  t — ^A.  Well,  in  some 
instances  it  would  look  that  way.  • 

Q.  I  suppose  you  would  admit,  Mr.  Ells,  that  the  Knights  of  Labor,  nor  anybody 

else,  had  any  right  to  take  possession  of  the  yard  here,  or  the  shops  of  this  railroad 

corporation,  wouldn't  you? — A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  that  they  would  have  the  right. 

Q.  I  speak  now  of  the  legal  rights. — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  couldn't  take  forcible  pos- 

siession  and  do  right. 

Q.  Well,  they  couldn't  do  it,  could  they,  without  violating  the  law  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ; 
I  think  you  will  find  that  they  delivered  all  that  property  to  the  railroad  company 
upon  demand. 

Q.  Well,  did  they  deliver  it  up  until  the  sheriffs  came  there  and  put  the  railroads  in 
possession  ? — ^A.  They  received  orders  on  Friday  night  to  vacate  the  company's  prop- 
erty, as  the  company  Wanted  to  take  possession  on  Saturday;  Friday  night,  or  Sat- 
urday morning  rather,  the  men  left. 
Q.  How  long  was  that  after  the  strike  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  two  weeks. 
Q.  You  think  they  took  possession  of  it  with  the  permission  and  consent  of  tbe  rail- 
road company  1 — ^A.  No,  I  don't  suppose  they  did ;  they  had  possession  of  it  from  the 
fdct  of  their  being  employes ;  they  were  in  possession  of  the  property ;  they  were  not 
paid ;  they  couldn't  do  any  work  there  if  they  wanted  to. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  know,  Mr.  Ells,  that  the  railroad  company  is  authorized  by  its 
charter,  and  it  is  its  duty,  to  receive  and  transport  freight.  Now,  is  it  lawful  for  any 
body  of  men  to  interfere,  in  your  judgment  or  in  the  judgment  of  the  order,  and  pre- 
vent the  transportation  of  freight  by  nnconpling  cars  or  any  other  steps? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  my  advice  would  be  if  they  didn't  want  to  work — would  be  to  step  off  the  com- 
pany's premises  and  let  the  company  have  their  property  to  do  as  they  saw  fit,  not  to 
interfere  with  it  in  that  respect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BuRNES.)  I  understood  yon  to  say  you  didn't  know  that  any  of  this 
violence  was  committed  by  Knights  of  Labor  ? — A.  I  don't  know  it,  sir. 
Mr.  Stewart.  I  didn't  speak  of  violence,  Mr.  Burnes. 
Mr.  Burnbs.  Well,  actually  taking  possession  of  the  property. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  as  to  who  did  it? — A.  Well,I 
have  not  seen  the  evidence. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question. — A.  Well,  I  have;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  have  then  some  doubt  as  to  whether  any  Knight  of  Labor  participated  in 
obstructing  and  preventing  the  moving  of  freight  here  at  this  station;  is  that  what 
you  mean  to  say? — A.  They  are  not  acts  of  violence  resulting  in  destruction  to  the 
property. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  acts  of  violence ;  I  am  speaking  of  taking  possession  of 
freight  trains  and  refusing  to  allow  the  railroad  company  to  move  their  freight 
trains? — A.  Well,  I  am  not  aware  the  company  had  ever  gone  there  and  requested 
them  to  vacate. 
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Q.  Well,  I  don't  care  to  press  the  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buknes.)  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  object  of  these  men,  as  far 
as  you  know  it  is  the  object,  was  not  to  take  possession  of  this  property  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protection  ? — A.  That  Was  the  understanding  that  I  had  of  it ;  tidat  they  were 
protected  from  a  hoodlum  element  or  those  that  would  rifle  the  freight-cars  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind ;.  that  when  competent  men  were  brought  to  the  round-house  or 
other  places  to  man  the  trains,  that  they  would  surrender  possession  of  it.  That  was 
nly  idea  or  understanding  of  it. 

The  Witness.  I  desire  to  read  from  this  report  what  are  considered  as  the  griev- 
ances and  resolutions  adopted  by  that  conference.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the 
grievances  presented  to  the  executive  board  at  Dennison,  and  which  representatives 
of  its  board  going  to  Saint  Louis  were  instructed  to  place  before  Mr.  Hoxie.  We 
called  at  Mr.  Hoxie's  office  and  fonn^  that  he  had  "skipped  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,"  or,  in  other  words,  he  heard  of  our  coming  and  took  a  trip  East,  leaving  no 
word,  as  his  chief  clerk  claimed,  where  he  was  going  or  when  he  would  be  back,  con- 
sequently our  only  alternative  was  to  leave  grievances  in  charge  of  Hoxie's  chief 
clerk  and  request  him  to  present  the  same  to  Mr.  Hoxie  as  soon  as  he  got  back,  and 
to  communicate  with  E.  W.  Drew,  chairman  of  the  board  at  Sedalia.  It-  was  agreed 
by  the  board  shortly  after  leaving  Hoxie's  office  that  I  should  call  to  see  Mr.  Uoxie 
as  soon  as  he  returned  and  receive  his  answer  on  said  grievances.  Mr.  Hoxie  had 
got  back  to  the  city  some  time  before  I  heard  he  was  he  was  here ;  that  being  so,  I 
did  not  know  but  what  he  had  communicated  with  Bro'  her  Drew.  However,  I  called 
at  his  office,  bat  did  not  get  to  see  him,  although  he  was  in  at  the  time.  He  instructed 
his  clerk  to  admit  no  one,  as  he  did  not  desire  to  see  any  one,  or  to  be  disturbed,  as  he 
wasin  consultation.  I  called  him  once  or  twice  again  and  found  him  out,  as  I  was 
told  by  his  clerk  that  he  was  out,  consequently  I  do  not  believe  any  of  the  executive 
board  has  ever  heard  any  more  of  those  grievances  or  what  become  of  them  since 
they  were  left  at  Mr.  Hoxie's  office. 

"  Whereas  the  agreement  existing  between  the  employes  and  management  of  the 
Sou thwesir  system  of  railroads  is  drawing  to  a  close ;  and 

"  Whereas  if  said  agreement  is  allowed  to  expire  by  us,  we  may  expect  trouble : 
Therefore, 

"  Be  it  resolved,  By  this  District  Assembly  101,  in  session  assembled,  instruct  its  execu- 
tive board  to  use  every  possible  means  to  renew  said  agreement. 

"  Be  it  resolved,  That  the  district  executive  board  be  instructed  to  secure  as  soon  as 
possible  for  all  unskilled  labor  a  rate  of  wages  of  not  less  than  $1.50  per  day. 

"  Whereas  the  employes  of  the  Southwest  system  on  receiving  an  Injury,  are  com- 
pelled to  sign  a  release  before  the  company  wiU  allow  them  to  go  to  work :  Therefore, 

"  Be  it  resolved,  That  District  Assembly  101  will  give  it  due  consideration  and  take 
steps  to  abolish  the  release  system. 

"  Adopted  and  referred  to  executive  hoard ;  also  to  local  assemblies  for  joint  actions 
with  brotherhood. 

"Eesolved,  That  this  District  Assembly  101  do  establish  a  uniform  system  for  the 
government  of  apprentices  working  on  the  Gould  Southwest  system  of  railroads. 

"  (1)  Four  years  to  constitute  an  apprenticeship,  and  that  their  scale  of  wages  be 
fixed  as  follows,  viz :  For  the  first  yeat,  $1  per  day ;  for  the  second  year,  $1.25  per 
day ;  for  the  third  year,  $1.75  per  day ;  and  for  the  fourth  and  last  year,  $3.25  per 
day.  And  at  their  expiration  of  their  term  of  apprenticeship  they  are  to  receive  the 
average  journeymen  wages  of  their  department. 

"Beit  further  resolved.  That  no  children  under  the  age  of  seventeen  years  be  admit- 
ted as  apprentices  in  any  department  on  the  above-mentioned  railroads. 

"  Sworn  to  by  E.  A.  Carpenter,  as  submitted  to  meeting  of  District  Assembly  No. 
101,  at  Parsons,  Eans.,  July  25,  1885.  Relative  to  the  cut  of  September,  1884,  the 
following  named  persons  were  never  restored:  J.  Monroe  Norris,' day  yard-master; 
A.  M.  Vedder,  caller  of  conductors  and  mail  carrier;  A.  M.  King,  pumper;  T.  J.  Friar, 
number  taker;  Matt.  Pomeroy,  number  taker  and  day  and  night  car-sealer ;  J.  P.  Col- 
licott,  bill  clerk. 

"  Kespectfolly  submitted. 

"J.  MONROE  NORRIS, 

"  Chairman  L.  Ex.  Board. 
"RUFUS  STUART, 

"  Tard  Engineer. 
"T.  P.  BERRY, 

"Eoremam,  of  Bownd-house." 

Mr.  HENRY  JOHNSON,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Buknbs).  State  your  name  and  age,  Mr.  Johnson.— Answer.  My 
age  1  don't  exactly  know ;  I  am  about  thirty-one  yeairs  old.  I  live  right  down  here 
by  the  Union  Elevator,  on  Eighth  street. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  by  the  Missonii  Pacific  Railroad  t — A.  I  guess 
a  little  over  two  years. 

(J.  When  were  you  discharged  from  that  employment? — A.  It  was  in  February,  I 
think ;  I  ain't  certain,  though ;  I  think  it  was  in  February. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  it  was  before  the  strike  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  8ome  days  before? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  you  discharged? — A.  Well,  from  what  I  can  learn,  Mr. New  dis- 
charged me. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ? — A.  He  was  the  master-mechanic  at  the  Missouri  Pacific  round- 
house. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  you  were  discharged  for? — A.  Well,  what  I  took  it  to  be ; 
1  went  and  asked  him ;  says  I,  "  What  did  you  discharge  me  for  t "  and  he  allowed  he 
thought  I  was  getting  too  old  there,  and  that  was  the  only  satisfaction  he  gave  me. 

Q.  la  that  all  the  satisfiiction  he  ever  gave  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  asked  him  what 
he  wanted  to  discharge  me  for ;  I  thought  I  was  doing  too  much  any  way ;  I  was  do- 
ing two  men's  work,  and  wasn't  getting  one  man's  pay  for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  notice  that  you  were  going  to  be  discharged  ? — A.  Not  unti 
he  sent  me  in  the  office  to  get  my  time. 

Q.  Did  he  discharge  you  at  the  end  of  the  month  ?— A-  No,  sir,  it  wasn'it  the  end  of 
the  month.    It  was  along  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  I  think. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know  the  only  cause  of  your  discharge  was  you  were  too  old?^ — A. 
That  was  all  the  satisfaction  I  got. 

Q.  Yon  understand  your  age  to  be  31  ? — A.  I  am  just  about  31 ;  I  don't  know  my 
age  exactly. 

Q.  You  are  in  good  health  and  physical  condition?— 'A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  then  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewakt.)  What  was  your  business  ?-tA.  I  was  coaling  the  engine;  my 
business  was  at  that  time,  but  they  set  me  to  coaling  the  ponies  in  uie  yard ;  we  bad 
four  mornings  and  seven  at  noontime  generally.  They  used  to  have  two  men  to  do 
that  work  and  I  did  it  all  alone ;  that  was  what  he  dischai^d  me  for,  I  guess ;  I  did 
too  much  work  for  him. 

DEBTEE  LOBNEE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined)  testified  as  foUows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Bdenes).  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  In  Eiverview,  Kans. 

Q.  Where  is  that  ? — ^A.  That  is  over  across  by  the  round-house  up  on  the  hilL 

Q.  How  old  are  you  ? — A.  How  old  I  am  ?  I  am  31. 

Qk  Are  you  a  married  man  ? — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  a  family  ? — A.  YeSi  sir. 

Q.  Of  children?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  this  country — were  you  bom  in  this  oountry  ? — A-  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  have  been  i^  the  employment  of  the  Missouri  P^icific 
Railroad  Company  ?-r-A.  Yea,  sir;  I  have  been  working  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  three 
years. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing? — A.  Section  workman. 
_  Q.  I  want  to  ask  yon  as  to  the  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  that  married  men — men  of  fam- 
ilies in  the  employment  of  the  company-r-were,  to  your  knowledge,  discharged  from 
the  service  of  the  company  because,  having  families,  they  declined  to  board  with  the 
boarding-housekeeper  of  the  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  such  instances  as  that  do  yon  know  of? — A.  Well,  I  know  four  of  them. 

Q,  Who  kept  the  boarding-house?— A.  The  boss  I  was  working  for,  Robert  Kane. 

Q.  He  was  the  section  foreman  ? — ^A.  Yea,  sir. 
.  Q.  He  wanted  the  men  to  board  with  him^— A.  Certainly;  yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  those  who  had  families  wanted  to  board  at  home  ? — A.  Qeitaiiily. 

Q.  And  because  he  couldn't  get  to  board  them  he  discharged  them  and  hired  single 
men  in  their  places? — A-  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  fact,  is  it?— A.  That  is  the  fact. 

Q.  Were  these  men  notified  of  any  intention  to  discharge  them— did  they  have  any 
notice  they  were  going  to  be  discharged  ?— A.  Had  no  notice  befins  the  njorping  he 
came  around  and  he  told  them  he  didn't  have  anything  more  for  them  to  do ;  he  didn't 
give  them  any  notice  at  all. 

Q.  How  long  after  he  discharged  the  married  men  was  it  until  he  employed  the 
single  men  ?— A.  He  had  the  single  men  on  at  that  time ;  he  had  men  working  for 
him  two  week^,  and  waa  boarding  at  hia  house,  and  then  he  got  orders  to  lay  off  some 
of  the  hands,  and  then  he  laid  off  the  oldest  men,  who  had  been  working  in  the  hot 
sun  aU  summer,  and  he  discharged  those  men,  and  kept  the  men  who  had  been  there 
two  weeks  working. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  complaint  ? — ^A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Or  grievance  against  the  company  ?— A.  I  dont  know  anything      re  about  it. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Stuwart).  Wlieuwereyoadisobafgedt — A.  Wejl,  I  wasn't  discharged ; 
the  men  who  were  working  ^getker  with  me  were  di9ciU«rged. 
Q.  You  were  not  discharged?— A.  I  was  not  diechsii^od. 
Q.  I'ou  have  been  testifying  about  other  people! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Who  worked  with  yon? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  go  out  on  the  strike  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  are  out  now  ? — A.  I  am  out  now. 

JOHN  MEAD,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Burnbs).  Is  your  name  John  Mead  T — Answer.  Yes,  Bir. 

Q,  What  is  your  age  ! — A.  Twenty-five. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  live  ?— A.  Argentine. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  in  thsiUmployment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Company  f — 
A.  I  went  to  work  the  14th  of  last  October,  and  I  got  discharged  the  21st  of  January. 

Q.  Were  you  notified  that  you  were  going  to  be  discharged? — A.  When  I. came  out 
to  work  in  the  afternoon  I  was  told  to  got  my  board  bill ;  I  was  the  same  as  discharged. 

Q.  What  did  that  mean? — A.  That  I  was  going  to  get  my  time. 

Q.  What  did  getting  your  time  mean  ? — A.  It  was  the  discharge. 

Q.  That  is  the  language  that  is  used  when  you  are  to  be  discharged? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  foreman  told  me  I  absented  myself  forty  minutes  from  work ;  1  told  him  it  wasn't 
so.  He  said  it  didn't  make  a  damned  bit  of  difference ;  I  would  get  my  board  bill 
anyhow. 

Q.  Did  you  then  quit  work?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  to. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  up  to  th^  end  of  the  month  when  yon  were  discharged? — A-  No, 
sir ;  I  was  paid  up  to  that  noon — that  half  day  when  I  came  out  in  the  afternoon  he 
told  me. 

Q.  Is  that  customary  as  a  rule — did  men  get  their  discharges  at  other  periods  than 
the  close  of  the  month? — A.  No,  sir;  they  pay  them  up  to  the  time  they  discharge 
them. 

Q.  Whether  a  man  is  discharged  by  the  company  or  whether  he  leaves  of  his  own 
accord  he  is  only  paid  up  to  the  time  of  his  leaving? — ^A.  That  is  it,  if  he  leaVes  of 
his  own  accord,  and  he  has  got  to  wait  until  the  pay-car  comes ;  the  time  has  gone  in 
and  he  has  got  to  wait  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  discharge  of  anybody  else  by  this  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a 
man  by  the  name  of  David  Callahan  was  discharged. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  be  discharged  ? — A.  Well,  he  had  sickness  in  his  family,  and 
he  had  to  stay  home.  He  staid  home  two  days,  and  he  came  out  the  next  morning 
and  the  foreman  told  him  to  go  home ;  he  didn't  want  him  any  more. 

Q  Did  he  notify  him  of  the  sickness  of  his  family  ?— 'A.  He  didn't  get  time ;  he  Inst 
told  him  to  go ;  he  didn't  need  him  any  longer.  The  man  turned  around  and  walked 
away.  Another  man,  George  Crow,  got  discharged,  I  thipk,  on  the  21st  of  December. 
He  was  told  he  wasn't  wanted  any  more.  ♦ 

Q.  Paid  him  up  to  the  time  ? — A.  I  don't  know  how  they  paid  him  np,  but  I  expect 
t^y  paid  him  the  same  as  they  paid  me,  as  long  as  he  worked. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  oases  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  of  another  married  man ; 
I  don't' know  his  nanie;  he  was  a  Scandinavian ;  he  worked  there  all  the  summer, 
I  believe,  for  the  same  foreman — the  same  man  as  Lobner  worked  for,  the  same  man 
I  worked  for — and  he  got  discharged. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cause  for  which  he  got  discharged  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  fact  or  circumstance  calculated  to  show  wrong  or 
injustice  done  by  the  railroad  company  to  any  of  its  employes? — A.  Yes,  sir.  A  man 
boarding  with  the  boarding-house  boss  got  more  favor  showed  to  him  than  a  man  who 
didn't.  In  the  month  of  December,  before  the  time  he  laid  me  off — I  don't  know 
exactly;  I  didn't  keep  track  of  it — I  know  there  is  a  man  there  that  didn't  work  as 
many  dftys  fts  I  did  that  got  more  pay  than  me.  Them  that  boarded  with  the  board- 
ing boss,  they  could  do  as  they  pleased.  If  the  boss  found  out  a  man  was  a  Knight 
of  Labor  he  belly-ached  around  them  and  kicked  all  the  time ;  he  was  all  the  time 
grumbling. 

Q.  Was  the  foreman  interested  in  the  boarding  house  ?— A.  His  wife  ran  the  board- 
ing-house. The  same  foreman  used  to  run  a  boarding-house  and  grocery  store  in 
Leavenworth,  and  saloon,  when  he  was  there  four  or  five  years  ago.  His  wife  would 
say  to  the  men  there  was  plenty  of  good  men  in  the  market  that  were  glad  to  get 
ninety  cents  a  day. 

Q.  Have  any  other  causes,  occurred  of  this  kind  ? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Well,  did  this  discharge  and  this  manner  of  treating  men  have  a  tendency  to 
excite  them  and  to  lead  them  into  hostility  of  feeling  against  the  railroad  company?— 
A,  Well,  no  ;  not  as  I  know  of;  I  don't  think  the  railroad  compauy  would  keep  a 
man  any  longer  than  they  would  need  him.i 

Q.  Tie  men  were  not  offended  then  by  being  discharged  ?— A.  They  were  offended 
for  the  simple  reason  all  the  men  who  were  discha^ed  were  Knights  of  Labor;  ho 
kept  only  two  that  I  know  of  that  belonged  to  the  flights  of  Labor. 
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Q.  These  men  were  aggravated  by  these  discharges  in  this  manner  f — A.  I  should 
say  they  were ;  they  -were  fired  for  being  Knights  jof  L^bor  more  than  anything  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stkwakt.)  You -worked  on  the  track? — A.  Yes,  sir;  an  extra  gang. 
They  have  ten  cents  a  day  more  than  the  section  men ;  I  got  $1.25  and  the  section 
men  got  $1.15.    I  work  on  the  extra  gang. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  section  man  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  under  the  section  foreman? — ^A.  No,  sir;  a  regnlar  extra  gang  fore- 
man. 

(4.  What  was  his  name  ?— A.  Robert  Kane. 

Q.  Did  yon  or  either  of  these  men  you  have  talked  about  carry  your  grievances  to 
any  of  the  railroad  authorities  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Never  said  anything  about  itt— A.  Not  to  the  railroad  authorities  we  didn't. 

Q.  How  did  you  suppose  they  could  correct  it  unless  they  l^new  something  about 
it  f — A.  I  fetched  it  to  the  grievance  committee  of  the  assembly  I  belonged  to,  and  they 
put  it  there,  I  guess.  ^ 

Q.  That  is  all  yon  did  about  it?— A.  That  is  all. 

FEEDEDICK  FEITZ,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  tby  Mr.  Buristes).  Mr.  Fritz,  state  your  full  name.— Answer.  Frederick 
Fritz. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailroad 
Company  ? — ^A.  About  a  year  and  five  months. 

Q.  In  what  department  ? — A.  In  the  round-house.    ' 

Q.  How  many  hours  a  day  did  you  work  ? — A.  I  worked  from-  twelve  and  a  half  to 
thirteen  hours  most  every  night ;  from  6  to  most  7  o'clock  every  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  pay  or  extra  wages  for  services  ?  —A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  the  person  in  authority  over  you  for  such  extra  pay?— A.  They 
never  offered  me  any ;  I  asked  them  for  it  twice. 

Q.  You  asked  him  for  it  twice  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  did  he  say  ? — ^A.  He  said  he  couldn't  give  it  to  me. 

Q.  Have  you  never  been  pai4  for  these  extra  hours  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  of  any  other  workmen  in  the  same  fix  as  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  other  men  were  there  who  worked  the  same  number  of  hours  ? — ^A. 
There  is  about  ten  of  them.  . 

Q.  About  ten  of  them  that  worked  as  many  hours  as  you  did  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yoii  know  whether  they  were  paid  for  their  extra  work? — A.  I  suppose  not; 
I  never  heard  anything  about  it.- 

.Q.  Younever  heard  of  it  if  they  were? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q  Is  there  anything  else  you  know  with  regard  to. the  grievances  of  the  employes 
of  that  company? — ^A.  No. 

Q.  When^were  you  discharged  ? — A.  Went  out  with  the  men  when  they  went  out 
on  a  strike. 

Q.  Then  you  are  still  out  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Who  was  the  foreman  there  who  had  charge? — A.  The  foreman  was 
Mr.  New ;  I  worked  for  him,  and  afterwards  worked  for  Mr.  Eogers. 

Q.  Lately  for  Mr.  Eogers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  has  only  been  there  about  two  months. 

CHAELES  SCHMIDT,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testifies  as  foUows: 
By  Mr.  Burites  : 

Qaestion.  Is  your  name  Charles  Schmidt? — Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — ^A.  Thirty-two. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — ^A.  Wyandotte. 

Q.  What  is  your  occujjation  ? — ^A.  Working  at  the  round-house. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  service  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Company  now  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  that  service? — A.  The  5th  of  March. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  in  it? — ^A.  Seven  months. 

Q.  How  many  hours  did  you  work  a  day  ? — ^A.  We  were  there  from  six  nntil  seven 
o'clock  every  morning.    We  worked  from  six  until  seY^u  -o'clock  every  morning. 

Q.  From  six  until  seven  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  made  thirteen  hours  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  you  paid  ?— A.  Paid  for  ten  hours ;  $1.35  a  day. 

Q.  Did  you  present  your  complaint  to  fht  officer  over  yon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  no,  I 
never  made  complaint ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  for  extra  pay  ?— A.  Well,  I  told  him  about  it.  I  says,  "  That 
is  a  fine  way ;  to  work  thirteen  hoars  for  $1.35. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  Well,  our  foreman  told  me— well,  he  says,  "That  is  onr 
way  we  work  here ;  we  have  got  to  do  the  work ;  the  work  has  got  to  be  done." 

Q.  You  were  never  paid  for  those  extra  hours  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  grievance  against  this  company  by  amr  other  em- 

Eloy^s  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  know  one  morning  we  tried  to  go  home  and  one  rellow  did  go 
ome,  and  he  got  discharged  on  account  of  that.  He  went  home  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Q.  Then  he  went  home  before  he  commenced  work  T — A.  Well,  in  the  morning  was 
our  time  out,  you  know  ;  one  day's  work  then. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  he  went  home  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  worked  all  nigbt? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  the  day  before  f — A.  No,  sir ;  he  started  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  It  was  at  night  he  began ;  at  6  o'clock  at  night. 

Mr.  BuKNES.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  I  see. 

Q.  Was  he  ordered  to  stay  later  than  6  o'clock  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  the  foreman  what  took  him  home  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  said  he  wouldn't 
work  until  7  o'clock ;  he  would  go  home;  and  I  staid  in  the  evening.  He  tried  to  come 
back  to  work  again,  and  he  discharged  him. 

Q.  Why  did  the  man  leave  at  6  instead  of  working  until  7 1 — A.  Well  he  thought  ten 
hours  was  long  enough. 

Q.  He  had  worked  ten  hours,  then  J — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  because  he  wouldn't  work  more 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  That  would  be  twelve  hours ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  would  be 
twelve  hours. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnes.)  Is  it  customary  to  take  an  hour  at  noon  or  at  any  interme- 
diate point  of  time? — A.  Sometimes  we  took  twenty  minutes  and  sometimes  half  an 
hour ;  then  we  went  to  work  agiiin  ;  we  never  took  a  regular  hour. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  What  is  the  name  of  that  foreman  ? — A.  Oar  night  foreman 
was  Ed.  Dynack,  and  the  master  mechanic  was  Bill  New  at  that  time. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  make  your  complaint  to;  the  foreman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  it  was  ever  brought  to  these  railroad  authorities  in  any 
way,  do  you  ;  I  mean  the  higher  ofiScers  1 — ^A.  Well,  they  told  him — yes,  they  told  him 
about  it ;  but  he  didn't  pay  no  attention  to  it. 

Q.  They  told  whom  ? — A.  They  told  Bill  New,  the  master  mechanic. 

Q.  Who  told  him  f — A.  Why  the  men  did ;  told  him  thirteen  hours  was  too  long. 

Q.  What  men  told  him  ? — A.  Several  of  the  night  men  that  worked  there. 

Q.  Yon  didn't  tell  him,  yon  made  no  complaint? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  told  him  once  too; 
he  didn't  give  me  no  satisfaction.  . 

Q.  Did  this  night  foreman  work  with  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  worked  with  us. 

Q.  Did  he  work  as  many  hours  as  you  did  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  staxd  as  long  as  we  did. 

Q.  You  went  out  with  the  strikers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnes.)  Did  you  ever  make  any  complaint  to  the  present  master  me- 
chanic, Mr.  Rogers  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  occurred  during  the  administration  of  a  former  master  mechanic? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

ROBERT  GERZ,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Burkes).  Where  do  yon  live? — ^Answer.  Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — ^A.  Thirty-six.  , 

Q.  Your  occupation  ? — A.  Working  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad — was  before 
the  strike. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employment  of  that  company  ?— A.  Well,  about 
.  three  years,  I  guess. 

Q.  You  have  been  discharged  f— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  discharged  a  little  over  a  year 
ago,  I  believe. 

Q.  How  much  over  a  year  ago  ? — ^A.  Well,  something  about  a  year,  I  believe — abont 
a  year,  I  guess.       t 

Q.  Were  you  discharged  prior  to  the  15th'  of  March,  1885? — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  wasn't 
quite  that  long ;  about  ten  months. 

Q.  Were  you  in.the  lockout  or  strike  of  1685? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  that  strike  was  over  were  you  restored  to  duty  on  the  road  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  went  to  work  for  the  road  after  the  strike  in  March,  1885? — ^A.  1885 
yon  are  talking  about  ? 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  1885. — A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't  in  that  strike  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  working  for  the  company  thronghont  that  strike? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  out  at  all? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  strike,  then,  before  you  were/discharged  ? — A.  Well,  it  was 
that  summer  after 

Q.  That  summer  following  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  notice  that  you  were  going  to  be  discharged  ? — ^A.  No ;  I 
didn't  know  it 

Q.  Were  you  informed  that  there  was  any  accusation  against  yon  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  theje  any  complaint  made  that  yoa  didn't  diacllarge  your  duties  t — A.  No, 
BiF. 

Q.  Were  you  diBcharged  at  the  end  of  the  lilonth  or  between  the  be^nning  and  the 
end  f — A,   I  think  it  was  along  towards  the  last  of  the  month  I  was  discharged.  _ 

Q.  Were  you  paid  to  the  end  of  the  month  or  to  your  discharge  1 — A.  I  believe  I 
was  discharged  on  the  last  of  the  month. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  informed  of  the  cause? — A.  No,  sir;  well,  yes,  sir.  The 
man  that  got  mj  place  said  that  he  worked,  I  believe,  about  two  months  after  I  was 
discharged,  and  he  said  he  was  owing  the  foreman  some  board,  and  he  said  that  was 
the  reason  he  discharged  me,  so  that  he  could  get  the  board  out  of  the  man  that  got 
my  place ;  he  would  get  his  board  money  out  of  him. 

Q.  That  was  told  you  by  your  successor,  the  man  who  took  your  place  t — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  evidence  to  sustain  that  charge  than  simply  what  this  man 
told  you  ? — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  the  master  mechanic  at  that  time,  er  anybody  over  yon,  what 
this  man  told  yon  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  said  anything  about  it  to  nobody  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  grievances  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  men  asso- 
ciated with  you  in  the  work  on  this  road  ? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  grievance  (Jn  the  part  of  any  other  person  f — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  During  their  service  on  this  road? — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  service  of  this  company  since  that  discharge  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  re-employed  ? — A.  I  got  work,  I  believe,  in  about  three  months 
after  that.    I  got  work  from  Mr.  Hopp  cleaning  coaches. 

Q.  You  were  not  boarding  then,  with  this  same  boarding-house  keeper! — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  had  a  family  at  home,  and  I  preferred  boarding  at  home.  I  suppose  I  could 
have  worked  on  if  I  had  boarded  over  at  his  house. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  any  one  to  restore  you  to  this  service  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  tendered  to  you  voluntarily  afterwards  ? — A.  Sir  ? 

Q.  Was  there  a  tender  made  to  you  by  some  officer  of  the  company  to  re-employ 
you? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  voluntary  tender  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in. their  employment  ever  since? — A.  Yes.Bir. 

Q.  Are  yon  in  the  employment  of  it  now  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  now  I  am  not. 

Q.  When  did  yotj  quit  their  employment? — A.  I  quit  work  when  the  strike  com- 
menced. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Stewart.)  I  understand  you  never  made  complaint  of  having  been  dis- 
charged to  anybody  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  didn't  say  a  word  about  it. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man  that  discharged  you  ? — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Dillon. 

Qi  Where  were  you  employed — what  was  yonr  work  ? — A.  I  had  charge  of  the 
switch-lights  ii)  the  yards. 

Q.  Here  in  Kansas  City  ? — A.  In  the  Missouri  Pacific  yards ;  yes,  sir ;  State  line. 

PATRICK  O'BRIEN,  beijig  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BT7RNES : 

Question.  Your  name  is  Patrick  O'Brien? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  age,  Mr.  O'Brien  ?— A.  About  thirty-eight  years  old. 

Q.  Your  Residence? — A.  I  live  on  Cheny  street,  sir,  Kansas  City. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  the  service  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company? — A. 
I  went  work  February,  1863,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  employment  of  the  company  ? — A.  I  have  been 
all  the  time  since,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  in  their  employment  now  ?— A.  Yes,  sir,  until  the  6tli  day  of  March,  the 
biggest  part  of  the  time.    I  lost  my  arm  thirteen  years  ago  in  their  employment. 

Q.  Did  yon  lose  your  arm  whUe  in  the  employment  of  that  company  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  want  to  inquire  of  you  with  regard  to  your  promised  wages  or  sal^riy 
and  how  the  promise  was  fulfilled  ?— A.  Well;j:  went  to  flagging,  sir,  at  the  railroad 
crossing  at  $1  a  day  about  twelve  years  ago.  That  Is  what  I  received  up  to  the  33d  of 
September  last,  and  I  was  changed  from  one  crossing  to  another;  *nd  there  were 
switches  erected  there,  and  that  was  extra  work,  and  the  general  yard-master  told  me 
I  would  get  $10  a  month  extra  wages ;  and  the  first  pay  day  that  came  there  was 
nothing  paid  for  the  switches;  and  my  partner  went  to  headquarters,  and  the  man 
who  rettirned  the  time  said  that  the  superintendent — he  was  absent  when  he  returned 
the  time  and  he  didn't  know  how  much  he  returned.  When  he  came  back  the  under- 
standing was  it  would  be  turned  in  the  next  pay  day.  We  waited  until  the  next  pay 
day  and  there  was  nothing  paid  extra.  We  worked  the  switches  from  the  23d  day  of 
September  up  to  the  3d  day  of  March  and  never  received  a  cent  for  it. 

Q.  Who  promised  you  this  |10  extra?— A.  It  was  the  general  yard-mastet,  Mr.  No- 
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Ian.  He  is  in  this  city  yet,  sir,  but  not  in  the  employment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Company.  He  said  he  -was  ordered  by  the  superintendent  to  give  $10  or  |15,  and  make 
it  as'low  as  he  could,  but  he  told  me  that  he  couldn't  figure  it  lower  than  PO. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  mention  the  matter  to  the  superintendent? — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  What  superintendent  t — A.  Mr.  Drake. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ?— A.  Well,  he  told  me  that  he  would  see  Mr.  Osborn  about  it, 
the  man  Who  returned  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  afterwards? — A.  I  have  not,  sir ;  I  did  not  speak  to  him 
since  Until  yesterday. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  any  part  of  this  |10  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  many  months  are  you  entitled  to  this  |lO  ? — A.  About  five  months  and 
a  half,  I  should  think. 

Q.  Havei.you  a  family  T — A.  I  have  not,  sir ;  I  have  a  widowed  sister  living,  withfour 
orphan  children — left  with  four  orphk.n  children  four  years  ago — depending  on  me  for 
aid  to  a  certain  extent.  Her  oldest  boy  is  at  the  Western  Union,  only  taken  from 
school  at  the  age  of  twelve -years. 

By  Mr,  Cdktin  : 

Q.  You  left  the  employment  of  the  company  on  the  6th  of  March  last  t — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  f — ^A.  Well,  it  was  time ;  I  was  working  for  little  or  nothing. 
The  work  we  were  doing  would  cost  about  $70  or  $80  a  month.  I  was  attending  to 
two  switches. 

Q.  What  were  the  wages  paid  in  the  yards,'  ordinary  wages  ? — A.  Well,  they  told 
me  they  paid  $35.  The  switchmen  were  getting,  perhaps,  $^  a  day  for  attending  to  the 
switches;  no  flagging  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Bubnes  : 

Q.  Tell  me  how  yon  came  to  lose  your  arm  and  when  it  was  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  couldn't 
give  the  date.  I  worked  under  J.  M.  Lee  about  eighteen  years.  I  have  his  letter  here 
in  my  pocket.  He  is  agent  at  the  present  time  in  Atchison,  and  I  was  attending  un- 
loading stock  at  night  at  the  same  time.  I  watched  at  Grand  avenue  about  five  years, 
and  this  time  he  was  intending  to  send  me  back  as  night  watchman  again,  and  I  was 
coming  to  his  o£Bce  to.  get  my  orders  to  move  from  West  Kansas  here  to  Grand  avenue, 
and  before  I  got  to  the  office  an  engine  came  after  me,  ran  into  me,  and  crippled  me. 

Q.  So  your  arm  had  to  be  amputated  ? — A.  Sir  ? 

Q.  So  your  arm  had  to  be  amputated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  broken  in  three  differ- 
ent places ;  it  had  to  be  amputated.  That  was  thirteen  years  the  17th  day  of  last 
January. 

Q.  Did  you  bring  a  suit  against  the  railroad  company  for  the  loss  of  the  arm  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

■  Q.  Why  didn't  you  bring  it? — A.  Well,  I  thought  I  could  get  along  then ;  I  bought 
property  in  Kansas  City  while  night  watchman  at  Grand  avenue ;  I  was  getting 
pretty  good  wages ;  I  owed  a  little  on  the  property  at  the  time  I  lost  my  arm ;  the 
company  paid  me  $400 ;  I  hadn't  enough  to  pay  the  doctor's  bill  and  pay  all  the  bal- 
ance I  was  owing  for  this  property,  and  the  property  was  sold. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  pay  the  doctor's  bills  for  amputation  t — A.  I  didn't  have  enough 
to  pay  it  left  out  of  the  $400;  the  property  was  sold. 

Q.  Did  the  company  pay  any  part  of  the  doctor's  bills  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  paid  me 
$400,  and  I  got  a  job;  I  thought  if  I  got  time  to  pay  the  doctor's  bills  I  would  pay  it. 

Q.  The  company  paid  you  $400  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  avoid  being  sued,  pi'obably,  in  settlement  of  the  matter  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  to  be  in  lieu  of  any  charges  of  the  doctors  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  thought  I 
would  be  treated  well  at  the  time  I  was  sent  there  flagging — Mr.  Dickson,  a  fine  mend 
of  mine.  I  thought  I  would  always  be  used  well,  and  1  was  about  satisfied.  Of  course 
the  man  who  ran  over  me  was  no  engineer. 

Q.  When  did  you  notify  Mr.  Drake  about  this  flO  ? — ^A.  This  was  some  time  before 
the  strike  came  up  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  last  fail  or  winter  ? — A.  I  told  Mr.  Nolan  that  I  didn't  receive  no  pay ; 
he  told  me  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Drake  and  so  I  did.  After  I  was  sent  to  the  crossing  Mr. 
Nolan  was  laid  off  for  some  reason. 

Q.  You  saw  him  about  it  before  this  strike,  did  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  long  before  the  strike  ? — A.  I  couldn't  say,  sir ;  three  or 
four  weeks,  something  about  that  time. 

MOEEIS  RUSSELL,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Btjrnes  : 
Question.  What  is  your  given  name  ? — Answer.  My  name  is  Morris  Bnssell. 
Q.  Your  age  ? — A.  JFifty-six  years  old. 
Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  Kansas  City. 
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Q.  What  is  your  occupatioii.  T — A.  I  have  been  a  flagman  for  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  In  ■what  company  have  you  been  employed  ? — A.  By  the  Missouri  Faoinc. 

Q.  Were  you  employed  in  the  yards  here  in  Kansas  City  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  way  down 
in  the  bottom. 

Q.  What  wages  were  you  to  receive  ? — ^A.  I  worked  at  night ;  I  was  getting  $35  a 
month  for  flagging. 

Q.  How  many  hours  did  you  work  t — A.  WeU,  I  came  there  at  7,  and  I  used  to  work 
until  6  and  after  6.  .    -o-        ■ 

Q.  Were  you  promised  any  additional  pay  for  this  increased  labor  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ; 
there  were  two  switches  there  thpy  wanted  me  to  throw,  and  Mr.  Nolan  was  yard- 
master  af^the  time,  and  he  cam*  to  the  flag-honse  and  told  me  that  I  would  be  paid 
$10  a  month  extra.  Well,  in  a  short  time  afterwards  he  left  and  Mr.  Osbom  came  up 
to  the  flag-house  and  he  told  me  he  had  charge  of  the  flagmen  and  switchnjen  in  keep- 
ing their  time ;  but,  says  he,  "  You  attend  to  thisswitch  and  you  will  be  paid  for  it." 
I  told  him  all  right.  Well,  I  waited  until  the  payc»r  came  for  that  money,  and  I  got 
no  pay ;  I  got  nothing— on%  |35,  the  same  as  he  always  gave  us.  I  went  down  then 
to  his  ofBce  and  saw  him  then.  Says  I,  "  Mr.  Osboru,  I  got  no  pay  for  throwing  them 
switches."  Says  he  to  me,  "Mr. Drake  had  been  from  home  when  I  made  out  the 
pay-roll,"  says  he,  "  and  I  spoke  to  him  when  he  came  back  j  he  told  me,"  he  says, 
"  to  have  it  all  put  on  the  next  pay-roll."  Well,  I  said  then  I  was  satisfied  then  with 
what  he  told  me,  and  he  told  me  to  be  sure  and  tell  my  partner,  O'Brien,  as  I  was 
going  home  that  morning,  to  tell  him  we  were  going  to  get  paid  the  next  time  the 
pay-car  came  in.  Well,  I  went  down  the  next  time  when  it  came  in,  and  we  got  no 
pay,  only  the  $35.  and  he  told  me  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  to  go  to  Mr.  Drake 
myself.    That  is  the  answer  he  made  to  me.    So  I  didn't  go ;  my  partner  went. 

Q.  You  never  received  any  part  of  the  |10  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  didn't  receive  none. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  employ  of  the  company  now  ? — A.  Well,  I  was  up  to  the  strike. 

Q.  You  went  out  on  the  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  out. 

Q.  The  6th  of  March?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  fact  or  circumstance  that  you  can  give  ns  with  regard  to 
this  strike? — ^A.  No,  sir;  that  is  about  all. 

CHARLES  JOHNSON,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
ByMr.  BuRNEs: 

Question.  Mr.  Johnson,  state  your  place  of  residence,  your  age,  and  occnp^tion. — 
Answer.  My  name  is  Charles  Johnson  ;  am  thirty-one  years  old ;  live  in  Armourdale. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  the  service  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ? — A. 
The  9th  of  November,  1885. 

Q.  How  long  did  yon  remain  in  that  service  ? — ^A.  Until  the  strike  commenced ; 
that  is  the  6th  of  March. 

Q.  What  wages  were  you  promised? — A.  I  was  promised  $2.75  for  ten  hours'  work. 

Q.  How  much  were  yon  paid  ? — A.  I  was  paid  $2.60. 

Q.  Why  were  you  paid  only  $2.60  when  you  were  promised  |2.75  ? — A.  They  broke 
their  promise. 

Q.  Why  did  they  pay  you  less  than  they  promised  to  pay  you? — A.  They  broke 
their  promise. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  they  had  treated  you  badly  in  that  respect  ? — A.  I  asked  for 
it  twice  and  I  did  not  get  it. 

Q.  You  asked  for  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  promised  me  that  twice  afterwards, 
but  didn't  give  it  to  me. 

Q.  Who  was  in  authority  over  you? — A.  Mr.  New — W.  T.  New. 

Mr.  Stewaet.  What  is  that  name  ? 

The  Witness.  New. 

By  Mr.  BURSTES : 

Q.  What  authority  had  Mr.  Bell  over  you  ? — A.  He  tried  to  shoot  me  down  in  the 
yard  when  I  was  going  home  to  dinner. 

Q.  What  position  did  he  hold  in  the  company  ?— A.  He  held  his  pistol  right  against 
me. 

Q.  Did  he  hold  any  ofSce  in  the  railroad  company ;  was  he  in  the  employ  of  the 
railroad  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  yard-master. 

Q.  Did  he  draw  his  pistol  on  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did. 

Q.  What  for?— A.  For  nothing;  didn't  say  a  word,  I  didn't. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  say  why  he  drew  his  pistol  on  you  ? — A.  I  never  talked  to  that  man ; 
I  never  said  a  word  to  him  after,  neither. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  from  anybody  else  why  he  did  this?— A.  Well,  I  knew  that 
his  name  was  Bell,  and  that  he  was  the  yard-master ;  that  is  all  I  knew  about  it. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  had  any  conversation  with  him — done  him  any  harm  in  any  way  ? 

A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Never  lad  insnlted  him  T — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  just  drew  his  pistol  on  you? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  said,  "Get  away  from 
here  quiek,"  he  said,  "or  else  I  will  put  a  ballet  right  through  yon,  yon  son-of-a- 
bitoh,"  he  said. 

Q.  Where  is  Bell  now  T — A.  I  believe  he  is  here. 

Q.  StiU  in  the  employ  of  the  company  T — A.  Yes,  nx. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  t — ^A.  I  am  not  now. 

Mr.  CcsTm.  I  suppose  yon  thought  it  was  time  to  leave  T 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bubites: 

Q.  Mr.  Johnson,  had  Mr.  Bell  or  anybody  else  prior  to  this  attempt  to  shoot  yon,  or 
threaten  to  shoot  you — did  he  or  anybody  else  warn  yon  to  keep  off  the  grounds  f — 
A.  They  didn't  say  anything  until  I  got  up  there ;  one  of  the  detectives  he  has  got — 
he  got  hold  of  me,  and  Mr.  Bell  he  pulled  out  his  pistol  and  held  it  right  for  me,  and 
he  said  that  I  had  to  get  away  from  there  quick  or  else  he  would  put  a  bullet  right 
through  me. 

Q.  What  tune  of  day  was  this  T — A.  It  was  at  noon. 

Q.  Had  you  been  at  w6rk  during  the  forenoon  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  here  in  town 
dnring  the  forenoon.    I  was  going  home  for  dinner.  , 

Q.  Had  yon  worked  the  day  before  t — A.  Ko,  sir.    This  happened  on  Monday. 

Q.  After  the  strike  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  25th  of  April. 

Q.  Well,  didn't  you  think  that  Mr.  Bell  concluded,  as  you  were  engaged  in  this 
strike,  that  yon  were  there  with  soipe  evil  design? — ^A.  I  never  had  any  ixouble  with 
anybody. 

Q.  Had  anybody  told  you  you  must  not  come  in  the  yards? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were 
told  to  keep  off  the  ground ;  but  I  was  talking  to  one  of  the  guards  over  there  at  the 
round-house,  and  he  said  I  could  go  over  the  ground  if  I  didn't  do  any  harm — ^that 
is,  destroy  any  property  or  talk  to  anybody  I  saw — I  could  pass  over  the  ground. 

Q.  Then  the  supposition  is,  Mr.  Bell  did  this  because  he  had  ordered  yon  not  to 
come  on  the  ground,  as  you  had  struck  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  if  there  is 

Q.  Hadn't  the  sheriff  served  an  order  on  you,  a  restraining  order  not  to  come  on  the 
grounds? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  yon  were  on  the  gpinnd  in  violation  of  this  order  that  had  been  served 
by  the  sheriff? — A.  I  was  on  the  Union  Pacific  track  then.  I  was  not  on  the  Missonn 
Pacific  ground  neither. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  exact  extent  of  the  grounds  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  of  the 
Union  Pacific  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  track  I  was  on  was  on  the  Union  Pacific. 

Q.  Yon  were  not  then  on  the  grounds  of  the  Missouri  Pacific? — ^A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Stbwakt  : 

Q.  Had  you  any  business  there  ? — ^A.  I  had  no  other  business ;  just  to  go  home  for 
dinner. 

Q.  I  know,  but  hadyou  any  bnsiness  on  that  ground  at  that  time? — ^A.  No;  nothing 
only  just  to  pass  over. 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  that  agreed  to  give  you  |2.75  a  day  ? — A.  Mr.  New ;  he  was 
the  master  mechanic  then. 

Q.  What  was  your  business? — ^A.  Machinist. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  complaint  because  he  didn't  give  you  but  $S.60  ? — A. 
How? 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  complaint  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did  to  Mr.  New ;  but  I  have 
not  said  anything  since  Mr.  Rogers  got  charge  of  the  shops. 

Q.  You  only  complained  to  Mr.  New  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  lay  your  case  before  the  grievance  committee  of  the  EnightsT — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Yon  don't  know  what  they  did  with  it,  do  you? — ^A,  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Buknbs  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  man  New  was  not  discharged  by  the  company  on  the  re- 
quest of  the  Knights  of  Labor  ? — A.  How  ? 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  or  not  this  man  New  that  you  speak  of  was  discharged 
and  is  now  discharged  from  the  employment  of  the  company  at  the  request  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  he  is  still  in  the  employment  of  the  company  or  not? — A. 
I  know  he  is  not.    Well,  he  is  not  over  in  the  round-house ;  that  is  all  I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  signing  a  petition  requesting  his  discharge? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we 
had  grievances  against  him. 

Q.  Yon  signed  the  paper? — ^A.  And  I  signed  the  paper. 

Q.  Asking  the  railroad  company  to  discbarge  him.  I  will  ask  you  if,  in  going  to 
yonr  home,  it  wasn't  the  direct  or  nearest  way  to  go  through  the  Pacific  grounds  or 
yards? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  shortest  way. 
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Q.  That  was  yonr  reason  for  going  tlurongh  the  MisBonri Pacific  ground  or  attempt- 
ing to  go  through  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

£}.  I  want  to  sm^  you  whether  that  iratition  or  ^omplaiiit  or  bill  of  grievances  was 
addressed  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  or  a  committee  of  the  Enights  of  Labor  or  to  the 
railroad  company  1 — ^A.  Well,  it  was  addressed  to  the  railroad  company  from  the 
Enights  of  Labor. 

Q.  That  was  the  paper  that  yon  signed  T — ^A.  Tes,  Mtj 

MICHAEL  MONEGHAN,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Burnes  : 

Qnestioni  ^ate  your  given  name,  Mr,  Moneghan. — Answer.  Michael  Moneghan. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Moneghan  Y— A.  In  Eansas  City,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  t— A.  Well,  if  I  live  until  my  next  birthday,  I  wiU  be  63 ; 
that  will  be  next  August,  the  27th  day. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  ^ployment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Kailway  Company  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  department  ? — A.  Machinist. 

Q.  How  lotng  have  yon  been  in  that  service  ? — ^A.  Well,  if  I  was  there  until  next 
June,  I  .would  be  there  ten  years ;  I  think  I  started  there  on  the  22d  day  of  Jnne,  1876. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  that  service  t — ^A.  Well,  I  left  there  at  the  time  of  the  strike. 

Q.  Have  you  any  grievance  against  the  company  for  mistreatment  by  it,  or  have 
you  knowledge  of  any  of  ;90ur  associate  workmen  who  have  such  grievancef — ^A. 
Well,  I  couldn't  say  that  I  have  any  personal  grievance  against  the  company ;  I 
worked  under  four  master  mechanics  there,  and  I  had  agreed  with  every  one  perfectly 
well  except  Mr.  New,  and  Mr.  New  made  it  his  brags  when  he  came  there  that  he 
wouldn't  leave  a  man  that  ever  worked  for  Phelps  there  three  months ;  I  told  bim 
politely — at  least  I  sent  him  Word  to  that  effect — that  there  were  men  there  he  couldn't 
very  well  climb,  men  who  had  pa^ed  over  more  corduroy  bridges  than  he  had.  He 
began  tyrannizing  and  making  it  jast  so  disconvenient  to  the  men  that  he  got  several 
of  them  to  quit  from  his  blasphenloos  language,  for  he  couldn't  speak  three  words 
without  sweating.  Well,  I  didn't  blame  him  exactly,  for  this  man  was  two-thirds 
drnnk  most  all  the  time;  I  would  call  him  an  inebriate  in  fact;  and  I  got  along  all 
the  time  with  the  company,  and  would  to  this  day  if  it,  was  not  for  New.  Mr.  Phelps 
was  a  gentleman,  and  so  was  Mr.  Lawrence ;  and  Mr.  Plielps,  the  second  tlpie  came 
back  there ;  he  was  a  gentleman,  and  as  for  Mr.  Bogers  I  couldn't  say  anything  for 
him  but  what  is  gentlemanly  and  upright.  My  experience  with  the  gentleman  is  not 
very  long.  . 

Q.  How  long  was  Mr.  New  in  service  there  over  yout — A.  Well,  I  believe  he  re- 
placed Mr.  Phillips  in  the  latter  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  that  is  a  year 
ago ;  and  he  staid  there  until  the  company  thought  .fit  to  shift  him,  I  suppose  for 
their  oWii  convenience  more  than  anything  else  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Well,  you  say  then  that  you  have  no  personal  or  individual  grievance  t — ^A.  Not 
one,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  your  regular  pay  ?— A.  Regular  as  clock  work. 

Qi  Satisfied  with  yduretHplOymeint?-- A.  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  so  £a,r. 

Q.  Were  the  men  generally  associated  with  you — were  they  satisfied  T — A.  With 
their  treatment} 
^^.  Yes,  sir, — A.  Some  were  and  some  were  not ;  but  the  generality  were  very  dis- 
satisfied under  the  reign  of  Mr.  New. 

Q.  Yon  ^*  no  dissatisfaction  under  the  reign  of  anybody  else  ?— A.  Not  a  bit,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  sign  a  petition  asking  for  his  discharge  ?— A.  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  did, 
and  he  wanted  me  to  sign  another  for  him  to  counteract  that,  but  I  told  him  I 
couldn't  really  do  it ;  it  WOnld  be  against  my  conscience  to  do  so,  and  I  wouldn't  do 
it. 

Q.  Well,  the  company  dischar^d  Mr.  New,  did'  they  t— A.  They  did,  I  believe ;  I 
know  he  didn't  leave  on  his  own  account,  but  he  was  in  a  very  polite  manner  asked 
to  resign  and  he  couldn't  stop  any  longer ;  I  think  the  company  stopped  his  pay  and 
he  wouldn't  work  any  longer. 

OTHO  HAEROD,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Bdsnbb  : 

Question.  When  did  you  enter  the  service  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Comnanv  T — 
Answer.  In  July,  1882.  ' 

Q.  And  did  you  remain  constantly  in  that  employment  until  the  late  strike  f Ai 

Until  the  6th  day  of  March.  ' 

Q.  In  what  department  f — A.  Switch  yard. 

Q.  fio^  many  hours  did  you  work  during  the  day  ?— A.  I  worked  about  ten  and  ten 
hours  and  a  half;  some  days  I  would  work  eleven  hoars. 
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Q.  What  were  your  wages? — A.  My  wages  a  part  of  the  time  was  $70  a  month. 
When  I  first  began  to  work  I  got  $60  a  month,  then  I  got  $70.  Then  afterwards  I 'got 
promoted  to  assistant  yardmaster  at  $90,  and  in  a  little  while  I  got  $135  for  what  time 
I  was  there. 

Q.  You  were  paid  by  the  month, then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  days  constituted  a  working  month  under  the  system  ? — A.  Well,  it 
is  different  in  different  departments ;  in  the  car  department  I  believe  twenty-six 
days. 

Q.  In  yonr  department? — A.  Well,  every  day  in  the  month ;  we  had  to  work  every 
day  in  the  month ;  we  didn't  know  when  Sunday  came,  except  we  saw  people  dressed 
up  going  to  church. 

Q.  ^o  if  a  month  had  thirty-onp  days  in  it  you  worked  thirty-oile  days? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  If  it  had  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  or  thirty  days  yon  worked  you  worked 
whatever  number  of  days  it  contained  t — A.  Worked  every  day,  Sunday  included. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  anything  extra  for  this  Sunday  work  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  demand  pay  for  it? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  understood  when  you  were  employed  that  yon  were  to  work  every  day 
in  the  month? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  so  understood  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  knowledge  of  any  fact  or  circumstance  tending  to  show  any  wrong 
done  by  the  company  to  any  of  its  employes  ? — A.  Well,  we  had  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  tcom  the  switch-yards — had  considerable  trouble ;  we  had  trouble  there  last 
&11  among  the  men.  They  discharged  a  man  by  the  name  of  Noland  in  the  fall,  and 
brought  a  man  there  by  the  name  of  Mike  Shea  to  stay  at  the  yards.  It  seems  he 
didn't  have  a  very  good  reputation  among  the  switchmen,  and  the  men  got  it  into 
their  heads  they  didn't  want  to  work  for  no  such  man  and  they  came  to  me  and  told 
me  that  Mr.  Shea  told  around  that  day  that  he  intended  to  take  the  yard  the  next 
morning ;  the  men  came  to  me  that  evening  and  they  said  if  he  did  they  intended  to* 
quit  in  a  body  the  next  morning,  and  I  told  them  that  wouldn't  do,  they  better  give 
Mr.  Drake  some  kind  of  a  show  to  get  somebody  else,  to  make  some  other  arranee- 
ment;  if  they  did  it  would  leave  me  in  a  very  bad  light.  Mr.  Drake  and  the  com- 
pany— ^they  engineered  this  thing ;  and  they  went  to  Mr.  Drake  the  next  morning 
and  told  him  they  didn't  want  this  man  Shea  there,  so  Mr.  Shea  didn't  take  the  yard ; 
but  I  was  funning  the  yard  that  time  in  the  absence  of  the  general  yardmaster,  who 
was  east,  and  they  let  me  stay  there  for  about  a  week  and  said  nothing ;  Mr.  Drake 
came  home  after  that  and  asked  me  if  I  could  run  the  yard;  I  told  him  I  thought  I 
could,  if  I.  was  treated  right  and  had  the  help  that  I  ought  to  have,  and  he  said 
"  Then  I  will  let  yon  keep  the  yai;d ;"  so  I  did  keep  the  yard ;  but  the  general  agent 
didn't  like  me  very  well,  and  he  made  it  so  unpleasant  for  me  that  I  comdn't  keep  it ; 
he  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  keep  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stbwabt.  )  Who  is  he  ?-^A.  E.  A.  Smith,  the  general  agent. 

By  Mr.  Buenes  : 

Q.  Did  you  resign,  or  were  you  discharged? — A.  I  resigned,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  resign  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  15th  of  December.  Mr. 
Drake  was  in  Sedalia  at  that  time,  and  I  telegraphed  to  him  to  have  a  man  on  the 
17th  to  take  my  place ;  I  wouldn't  stay  any  longer. 

MICHAEL  O'TOOLE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Bdknes  : 

Question.  Give  your  age,  place  of  residence,  and  occupation. — ^Answer.  My  age  is 
32 ;  I  live  in  Armourdale. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Hallway  Com- 
pany ?— A.  A  year  ago  the  20th  day  of  February. 

q!  In  what  department  did  you  serve  f — A.  Firing  up  engines. 

Q.  How  many  hours  did  you  work? — A.  Thirteen  hours  at  night. 

Q.  Was  that  a  constant  occurrence  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  -Day  after  day  ?— -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  night  after  night  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  allowed  anything  extra  for  the  hours  oven  ten  hours  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  for  it  ?— A.  Well,  I  asked  our  foreman. 

Q.  Sir? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  asked  our  foreman  at  that  time,  Mr.  Dennick. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  said  we  had  to  stay  there  until  the  hours  were  up. 

Q.  That  meant  he  wouldn't  pay  or  wouldn't  certify  it  up  ?— A.  Wouldn't  certify 
that  we  could  go  home  at  any  time  until  seven  o'clock. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  this  service  ? — ^A.  When  the  strike  went  out. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stbwabt.)  When  they  struck  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bdrnes.)  You  have  never  been  paid  anything  for  these  extra  boms  of 
work  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  CuRTiN.)  Whatwasthecharacterof  the  work  wHoh you  did? — A.  That 
I  done? 

Q.  What  did  you  do  at  night,  and  these  men  who  worked  at  night? — A.  Some  of 
them  wiped,  some  of  them  knocked  fires,  and  some  more  pulled  ash-pans. 

Q.  Was  it  constant  work  all  night,  or  only  at  intervals  ? — A.  At  that  time,  it  was  con- 
stant work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewaet.)  At  what  time? — ^A.  When  this  here  foreman  Dennick  was 
there,  and  then  for  all ;  we  couldn't  do  enough  then. 

Q.  When  Dennick  was  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  was  it  afterwards  when  Mr.  Rogers  came? — A.  Since  Mr.  Rogers  has 
come  it  is  a  little  bit  different. 

Q.  It  is  not  labor  constantly  for  thirteen  hours,  is  it  ? — A.  It  is  for  a  time. 

Q.  Yon  worked  at  intervals,  didn't  you  ? — A.  My  labor  is  more  constant  aU  the 
time;  turned  forty  and  forty-two  engines  on  that  table  at  a  night ;  it  keeps  a  man  of 
my  kind  going  pretty  livelyall  night. 

EPHRAM  SANBURN,  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Buknbs: 

Question.  Please  state  your  name,  age,  residence  and  occupation. — Answer.  My 
nameisEphram  Sanburn;  my  occupation  is  a  stationary  engineer;  my  residence  is 
Kansas  City. 

Q.  How  longhave  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  ? — 
A.  I  believe  since  the  13th  of  November,  1884. 

Q.  What  is  a  day's  work  for  a  stationary  engineer;  how  many  hours? — ^A.  Well,  I 
worked  there  most  of  the  time  since  I  was  about  fifteen  years  old ;  I  never  done  much 
over  ten  hours  a  day's  work.- 
•    Q.  What  did  you  receive  for  your  work  there  ? — A.  $1.50  a  day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  did  you  work  ?— A.  Well,  I  call  it  eleven  hours  and  a  half  s 
work.  I  had  to  be  there  twenty  minutes  before  seven  in  the  morning,  and  the  same 
thing  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening  I  had  to  be  there  and  lock  the  shop  and  carry  the 
key  in  the  office.  That  took  me  about  twenty  minntes  after  all  the  rest  of  the  men 
left. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  extra  pay  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  made  a  claim  for  extra  pay  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  answer  ? — ^A.  Well,  the  answer  was  Mr.  New  had  to  see  Mr. 
Bartlett.  That  is  what  he  told  me.  Then  he  informed  me  I  would  get  more  pay  and 
I  would  get  a  man  to  help  me,  because  I  was  running  a  drill-press  and  a  bolt-cutter 
also,  besides  attending  to  the  stationary. 

Q.  Then  you  were  doing  the  work  of  two  men  ?— A.  Well,  I  think  I  was ;  and  be- 
sides that  I  had  all  the  belts  to  attend  to.  If  a  belt  broke  down,  or  anything,  I  had 
to  go  on  and  fix  it,  or  let  it  run  tiU  noon  or  evening,  and  then  I  had  to  fix  it  after 
everything  was  stopped. 

Q.  You  have  never  received  anything  for  this  extra  work? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
been  promised  twice  I  would  get  a  man  to  help,  and  more  pay,  but  I  never  got  it. 

Q.  Are  you  now  in  the  employment  of  the  company  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  the  service  ?— A.  When  we  had  this  walk-out  here  the  6th  of 
March. 

By  Mr.  Curtis  : 
Q.  You  are  complaining  now  principally  of  Mr.  New's  treatment  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
,  Q.  How  was  your  treatment  before— by  the  foreman  before  and  since  Mr.  New  was 
discharged? — A.  Oh,  I  was  treated  all  right  after  Mr.  New  was  discharged;  I  done 
the  same  work— that  is,  I  wasn't  rushed  all  the  time  as  I  was  before  when  Mr.  New 
was  there ;  I  always  had  a  good-  deal  of  work  to  do  from  the  car  department  of  the 
road  and  different  departments. 

By  Mr.  Buknes  : 
Q.  Were  your  wages.increased  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

JOHN  ARMSTRONG  (colored),  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  aa  fol- 
lows : 

By  Mr.  BuEiirES : 

Question.  State  yonr  name.— Answer.  John  Armstrong. 

Q.  And  place  of  residence.— A.  1210  Liberty  street ;  I  was  working  for  the  Missouri 
Pacific. 

Q.  Wliat  information  had  you  in  regard  to  the  discharge  of  men  in  the  employment 

of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company  before  these  discharges  were  made  ? A. 

The  first  information  I  had  of  it  was  during  Mr.  New's  administration  at  the  round- 
house there ;  he  was  on  an  engine  one  morning,  and  it  was  in  the  winter  time ;  it  was 
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about  two  or  three  weeks  before  his  lemoval  from  there,  mSybe  longer ;  and  they 
wanted  to  take  coal,  and  the  coal  was  in  the  chute  over  night  and  had  been  frozen  in 
the  chnte,  snow  and  sinsh  on  it,  and  it  didn't  drop  as  it  ought  to  as  soon  as  the  apron 
dropped  down,  and  he  turned  around  to  me  and  ho  says,  "Do  you  know  where  you  can 
get  three  or  four  white  men  1 "  He  says,  "  I  want  to  fire  them  God  damned  niggers  and 
put  white  men  there  that  will  do  the  work."  They  got  the  coal  out  the  best  they 
could. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Curtin.)  What  did  he  mean  by  God  damned  niggers?— A.  There  were 
four  or  five  men  there ;  I  was  pretty  black ;  I  don't  know  whether  he  meant  me  or  not ; 
there  were  four  or  five  on  the  chute. 

Q.  Well,  go  on. — A.  Well,  he  asked  me  if  I  could  find  the  men ;  I  told  him  I  wasn't 
looking  for  men,  I  wasn't  hiring  them ;  there  were  three  or  four  or  five  boys  from 
where  he  was  boarding ;  they  came /over  there  for  work.  He  came  to  the  conclusion 
the  next  morning — I  don't  know  what  conclusion  he  did  come  to — not  to  put  the  men 
to  work.  I  and  my  partner  were  working  together ;  he  came  down  and  he  said  he 
couldn't  put  them  men  to  work ;  the  Knights  of  Labor  would  sooner  keep  the  God 
damned  niggers  than  put  the  white  men  to  work ;  he  said  if  he  had  a  black  dog  along 
with  the  Knights  of  Labor  he  would  kill  the  son  of  a  bitch. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  specific  wrongs  done  by  this  company  to  any  of  the  em- 
ploy<Ss  ? — A.  I  have  not  been  in  the  employ  long  enough. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  ? — A.  Since  the  20th  day  of  November  I  have  been 
in  their  employ. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  on  the  6th  of  March  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yoa  been  mistreated  in  any  way  T — A.  Well,  no;  only 

Q.  They  paid  you  all  they  agreed  to  pay  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  New  didn't  do  with  me 
as  he  agreed  to  do  when  I  went  to  work  for  him. 

G.  BLACKMAN,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Bctrnes  : 

Question.  State  your  name,  age,  and  place  of  residence. — Answer.  G.  Blackman  is 
my  name ;  residence,  Armordale,  Kans. ;  age,  thirty-nine  years. 

Q.  When  did  yon  enter  the  service  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  ? — A. 
1884. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  itf— A.  The  6th  of  March. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  were  in  that  service,  how  many  nights  did  you  work  be- 
yond the  hours  your  employment  required  you  ? — A.  When  f  went  to  work  for  the 
company  I  went  to  work  nights  as  a ,  iiew  hand ;  all  new  men  that  are  hired  go  to 
work  nights  and  work  themselves  up  from  night-work  into  day-work — that  is,  in  our 
branch  of  the  road ;  and  when  we  work  ourselves  up  we  get  a  day  job ;  we  work 
thirteen  bonrs  in  the  night,  no  matter  how  long  it  takes.  If  it  takes  two  years  to 
get  a  day  job.  We  work  two  years  at  thirteen  hours  a  day  and  ten  hours'  pay. 

Q.  You  work  thirteen  hours  for  ten  hours  pay,  because  you  are  seeking  promotion? 
— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  promotion  promised  as  a  consideration  for  those  extra  hours? — A.  Well, 
I  don't  know  as  it  is,  for  these  extra  hours.  A  man  understands  when  he  goes  to 
work  he  has  got  to  work  the  night-shift,  that  being  thirteen  hours,  and  work  it  until 
such  time  as  he  gets  promotion  to  the  day  engine.  I  worked  fourteen  months  before 
I  got  a  day  engine. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  get  this  promotion  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  a  day  job  f--A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  kept  it  about  four  months,  until  Mr.  New  came 
and  took  charge  of  it ;  be  took  charge  then,  and  he  put  me  on  nights  again. 

Q.  Put  you  back  on  the  night  service? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  all  your  service  with  this  railroad  company  you  found  no  cause  of  complaint, 
then,  except  during  the  time  Mr.  New  was  in  the  employment  over  you  ? — ^A.  'So,  sir. 

Q.  The  company  otherwise  treated  yun  well  ? — A.  As  far  as  the  company  was  con- 
cerned they  treated  me  very  well. 

Q.  W^ll,  I  will  ask  you  if  yon  have  been  paid  anything  for  these  extra  hours  at 
any  time  ? — A.  So,  sir.  I  have  worked  as  late  as  ten  o'clock  after  I  got  on  the  day- 
shift  ;  I  have  worked  as  late  as  ten  o'clock,  after  workingfrom  seven  in  the  morning 
until  six  at  night ;  I  have  worked  until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  never  got  any  over- 
time for  it. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  claim  for  it  ? — A.  I  have  put  in  time  but  never  got  it. 

Q.  Did  this  occur  under  New's  administration  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  such  trouble  with  anybody  else  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  kept  on  the  night-shift  ? — A.  About  seven  months  after  Mr. 
New  got  there — took  possession. 

Q.  You  were  kept  in  the  night  service  seven  months  before  you  got  thispromotion  ? 
— ^A.  The  first  I  was  on  fourteen  months  and  then  I  got  a  day-shift  until  Mr.  New  took 
charge ;  after  he  took  charge  then  he  put  me  back  nights  again  and  I  had  to  serve 
seven  months  again. 
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Q.  As  I  understaBd  you,  you  didn't  complain  of  the  service  of  fourteen  montlis  fot 
the  promotion  f  But  you  complain  that  a  wrong  was  done  to  you  by  putting  yon 
ba<!k  in  the  night  service  ? — A.  After  I  had  worked  for  promotion  and  got  it  and  then 
had  to  work  nights  again  or  had  to  go  hdme  and  stay  home. 

Q.  After  the  discharge  of  New  were  you  restored  to  your  position  f— A.  Mr.  New  re- 
stored me  to  the  day  job  before  he  was 

Q.  Before  he  was  dismissed  ?— A.  Before  he  was  dismissed. 

Q,  But  in  restoring  you  he  didn't  pay  you  or  certify  up  your  time  for  the  extra  work 
you  did  while  in  the  night  service  or  in  the  day  service  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

WILLIAM  F.  ROCKWELL,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Buknbs  : 

Question.  State  your  full  name. — ^Answer.  William  F.  Eookwell. 

Q.  Your  place  of  residence  ?r-A.  Wyandotte,  Eaus. 

Q.  Your  a,ge  and  oconpatioft?— A.  I  am  thirty-two  years  old;  occupation,  switch- 
man. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Bailway  ? — ^A.  About 
seventeen  months. 

Q..  When  did  you  quit  that  service  f — A.  On  the  6th  of  March. 

Q.  How  many  hours  did  you  work? — A.  AH  the  way  from  ten  to  twelve  and  a  half. 

Q.  How  much  of  the  time  did  you  work  twelve  and  a  half  or  over  ten  ? — A.  Well,  I 
didn't  count ;  there  is  a  good  many  nights  we  worked  over  ten  hours. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  anything  for  the  hours  over  tent^-A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  ypu  ask  anyone  to  certify  yonr  time ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  For  those  extra  hours  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Made  no  claim  for  it? — ^A.  I  did  not;  I  didn't  think  it  was  any  nse. 

Q.  Did  you  work  Sundays? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Curtin: 

Q.  Was  this  night  work?— A.  No,  sir ;  day  work. 

Q.  How  much  time  were  you  allowed  at  noon  ? — A.  Well,  sometimes  we  got  half  an 
hour  and  sometimes  an  hour,  and  sometimes  three-qnarters  of  an  hour;  there  is  no 
regularity  about  it,  owing  altogether  how  work  was. 

By  Mr.  Buknbs  :  » 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  wages  that  are  paid  by  other  roads,  or  were  paid  when  yon 
were  in  the  service  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  your  wages  as  high  as  those  paid  by  other  railroads? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Did  you  get  injured  while  in  the  service? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  injury  ? — A.  Got  that  hand  crippled. 

Q.  You  lost  one  of  your  fingers? — A.  Got  my  thumb  mashed  and  bunged  up. 

Q.  Did  any  one  make  you  a  promise  of  compensation  for  that  injury? — A.  The  next 
day  after  I  got  hurt  I  was  sent  for  to  come  to  Mr.  Smith's  office.  I  went  to  the  office. 
Mr.  Smith  didn't  happen  to  be  in  the  office,  and  I  asked  the  clerk,  I  asked  him  what 
was  wanted.  He  said,  "I  have  a  contract  I  want  yon  to  sign."  Isays,  "Whatdolwant 
to  sign  that  for  now,  I  ain't  ready  to  go  to  work?"  He  says,  "  It  is  necessary  to  do 
it  now."  Isays,  "Let  us  wait  until  I  go  to  work."  He  say,  "It  won't  hurt  tosign  it  now." 
I  says,  ' '  Suppose  I  sign  it  now,  when  I  get  ready  to  go  to  work  I'll  have  to  whistle  for 
a  job."  He  says,  "No,  you  will  be  all  right  for  your  job."  So  I  told  him  before  I 
would  sign  it  I  would  like  to  know  whether  I  would  go  to  work  when  Tgot  ready  to 
go  to  work.  During  that  time  Mr.  Smith  came  into  the  office.  He  told  him  what  I 
wanted.  Mr.  Smith  said  it  would  be  all  right  about  going  back  to  work  when  I  got 
able  to  go  to  work.  So  I  looked  over  the  contract  and  the  wind  up  of  the  contract 
said,  "For  and  in  consideration  of  one  dollar  I  release  this  company  (the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  Company)  from  all  damages  or  claims  that  I  may  have  against  it."  I 
signed  the  contract.  Well,  this  was  about  the  14th  of  June;  I  was  ready  to  goto 
work,  and  I  didn't  receive  my  dollar  yet  by  the  way ;  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Smith  and 
told  him  I  would  like-to  go  to  Saint  Louis  and  see  ajjout  some  insurance  I  had' and  see 
if  I  could  effect  some  settlement  with  the  company.  So  Mr.  Smith  gave  me  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Drake,  and  also  a  pass  to  Saint  Louis,  and  the  letter — I  don't  remember  whether 
Mr.  Drake  gave  me  the  letter  or  Mr.  Jones — to  a  claim  agent  in  Saint  Louis,  stating  I 
had  received  an  inquiry  while  working  in  the  employ  of  the  company  in  their  yard, 
and  tried  to  get  them' to  make  some  settlement.  I  didn't  get  any  settlement;  they 
could  do  nothing  for  me.  I  told  him  I  had  a  family  and  1  would  like  to  get  some 
time.  Well,  they  could  do  nothing  for  me.  I  told  him  I  would  like  to  have  some 
assurance  alsout  going  back  to  work,  to  make  some  arrangement  about  it,  so  Mr. 
Jones  said  for  me  to  go  back  to  Kansas  City  and  he  would  guarantee  me  I  should 
};o  to  work  as  soou  as  I  got  back  there.  I  got  back  on  the  16th  of  June.  I  re- 
ported to  the  yardmaster  for  work.  Well,  he  said  business  had  kind  of  fell  off  since 
I  got  hurt  and  he  didn't  see  much  show  to  put  me  to  work;  he  said  he  would 
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look  around.  I  went  home.  This  was  in  the  morning.  In  the  afternoon  I  went 
aionnd  and  asked  hini  if  he  had  found  anything.  He  said  he. hadn't.  Mr.  Smitli 
told  me  to  come  around  again  Monday  morning.  I  went  around  Monday  morning 
and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  encouragement  for  me,  and  he  said  he  had  none. 
During  that  time  the  yardmaater  came  in,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  anything, 
and  he  said  he  hadn't.  Well,  I  says,  "  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  wait  until  somebody  dies 
or  quits  or  gets  fired."  He  says,  "  It  looks  that  way."  I  said  no  more  to  him.  lam 
a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  We  have  a  grievance  committee,  and  I  went  to 
the  grievance  committee  and  laid  the  matter  before  them.  They  had  taken  no  action 
on  it,  the  grievance  committee  hadn't,  and  I  came  back  intending  not  to  say  anything 
more  to  the  yardmaster  about  it,  because  I  could  get  no  satisfaction.  In  the  moan- 
time  the  yardmaster  went  ijp  to  the  west  end  of  the  yard,  and  he  met  a  member  of  the 
grievance  committee  and  he  says,  "  Say,  you  tell  Rockwell  if  be  will  come  around  I 
will  put  him  to  work — we  don't  want  any  trouble  over  this  thing — rather  than  have 
any  trouble."  Sotheytoldmeto-dropit.  Isaid"  All  right,  I  will.*'  I  reported  for  duty, 
and  he  put  me  in  one  of  the  hardest  parts  of  the  yard  to  work,  and  my  finger  hadn't 
healed  np  yet ;  and  the  wrst  ends  of  the  yard  catching  cars — there  is  not  another 
hardeir  place  in  the  west  end  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  yard.  Still,  I  stayed  there  like  a 
little  man  and  held  my  job  untUMr.  Layer  left,  and  then  I  got  changed  to  an  easier 
position  and  remained  until  the  6th  of  March,  and  have  not  since  received  the  dollar. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  sign  that  release  when  you  saw  wh&,t  was  in  it? — A.  Well,  I  knew 
very  well  it  would  be  mighty  poor  policy  for  a  poor  man  to  fight  a  railroad  com- 
pany, and  I  didn't  have  no  money  to  fight  them  with;  I  thought  it  was  better  to 
take  the  job  and  go  along  about  my  business  than  to  kick  up  any  stink,  so  I  asked  the 
clerk  where  my  dollar  was,  and  he  said  I  would  get  that  after  a  while. 

Q.  That  dollar  has  never  been  paid  you? — A.  f  have  not  seen  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  injured? — A.  By  coupling  cars.  They  had  akind  of  a  patent 
drawhead.  It  is  something — ^if  yon  understand  anything  about  a  drawhead  of  the 
cars — it  is  something  similar  to  a  Miller  conpling.  It  was  in  a  box  car;  the  pin  in 
the  hind  end  of  our  engine  had  got  broke  in  making  a  conpling.  These  drawheads 
yon  have  to  put  the  link  in  the  drawhead.  I  took  the  pin  out  of  the  front  of  the 
engine  and  put  it  in  the  hind  end  of  the  engine.  The  pin  was  a  little  crooked,  and 
they  drove  the  pin  in  there  so  I  couldn't  get  the  link  out  to  put  it  in  the  drawhead  in 
the  car ;  so  I  had  to  hold  the  link  with  the  coupling-iron  and  the  pin  in  the  draw- 
head  in  the  oar,  in  order  to  make  the  coupling  before  the  link  would  fly  by  to  miss 
'the  coupling,  and  I  catched  my  hand  between  thie  top  of  the  pin  and  the  top  of  the 
casting  on  the  engine. 

Q.  Do  other  men  who  gei  hurt  on  the  road  have  to  sign  those  releases  ? — A.  They 
do,  or  they  don't  go  back  to  work ;  either  sign  a  release  or  not  go  back  to  work,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  other  instances  in  which  men  have  been  discharged  for  refusing 
to  sign  a  release  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know  of  any,  any  more  than  there  was — it  was 
told  me  I  would  have  to  sign  it  before  I  went  back  to  work. 

M.  L.  PAEKEE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Burnes: 

Question.  What  is  your  given  name  ? — Answer.  M.  L.  Parker. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  railroad  business,  Mr.  Parker? — ^A,  Abont  thirty- 
five  years. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  practical  trjlok  ctinstruotion  and  repairs? — A.  Per- 
fectly, sir. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  track  where  this  wreck  occurred? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  yon  examine  it  with  reference  to  the  period  of  the  accident? — ^A.  I 
think  it  happened  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  went  to  the  wreck  about 
twenty  minutes  past  six  or  about  half-past  six. 

Q.  Did  yon  examine  the  track  when  you  went  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  yon  find  it? — A.  Well,  the  track  was  in  rather  a  bad  condition. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  rails? — A.  Well,  they  Were  all  twisted  out  of 
shape,  that  is,  six  of  them ;  all  that  were  loose  and  away  from  the  track  were  all 
twisted  out  of  shape.    I  saw  no  straight  rails  that  were  loose  at  all. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  broken? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  one  broken  rail,  and  one  that  was 
parted  by  the  fish-plates  also. 

Q.  Were  any  spikes  withdrawn? — A.  I  saw  several  spikes  there  that  looked  as 
though  they  had  heen  pushed  out  and  three  or  four  holes  or  more,  looked  as  though 
theynad  been  lifted  out. 

Q.  How  many  spikes  appeared  thus  to  have  been  lifted  ? — A.  I  think  I  saw  some 
seven  or  eight  altogether. 

^.  Well,  I  wiU  get  you  to  state  if  from  what  you  saw  there  appeared  to  have  been 
any  foul  play  with  the  track  or  Tvhether  the  appearance  indicsvted  »n  accident  in  the 
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ordinary  way  f — ^A.  WelL  sir,  it  looked  purely  accidental  to  me.  I  was  told  that  a 
train  liad  been  thrown  off  and  a  couple  of  men  killed,  and  I  hurried  down  to  where  the 
en<;ine  lay,  and  I  thought  I  woMld  examine  it  for  myself.  I  had  beeo  to  a  great  many 
wrecks  where  they  had  been  thrown  off  different  ways,  and  as  I  came  up  to  the  wreck 
there  was  a  man  there  with  a  gun  in  his  hand  that  <Wdn't  want  me  to  stop.  He 
wanted  me  to  pass  on.  I  told  him  that  I  was  working  at  the  Union  Pacific,  and  I  was 
just  passing  that  way  and  would  like  to  stop  and  look  at  it.  So  I  passed  by  him  and 
went  down  to  where  the  engine  was  thrown  from  the  track.  I  looked  at  the  two  ^ 
men  and  then  went  back  of  the  engine  a  ways  and  looked  up  under  the  cars  to 
examine  the  rails,  I  saw  two  ties  hanging  to  the  end  of  the  rails,  where  it  looked 
as  though  they  had  been  separated  in  the  middle,  as  though  the  engine  had  come 
off  the  track  first  and  had  shoved  against  the  rails  next  to  the  river,  and  had  actually 
pulled  them  apart  in  the  center,  and  the  ends  of  the  ties — two,  I  think,  there  were — still 
attached  to  the  rail,  or  else  the  rail  lay  on  top  of  the  tie,  where  it  belonged.  I  couldn't 
get  close  enough  to  see.  I  wgnt  up  again  to  see  whereabouts  the  engine  would  begin 
to  press  the  ties  away  from  Their  proper  place,  and  I  found  where  the  track  first  be- 
gan to  give  way  the  ties  had  moved  about  three  or  four  inches — where  the  engine 
went  off  down  the  bank  there  about  two  feet  or  a  little  upwards,  moved  towaids  the 
river,  and  where  the  cars  set  on  the  track  they  appeared — ^the  rails  appeared  to  be 
in  their  proper  place,  and  I  don't  remember  of  seeing  any  loose  spikes  there  either, 
and  I  examined  the  rails,  and  I  think  I  counted  six,  and  they  were  all  somewhat 
twisted  out  of  shape.  It  looked  as  though  the  engine  had  been  going  rather  at  a 
slow  speed  and  the  cars  were  rather  shoving  her  against  the  curve  there,  and  she 
must  have  careened  over  by  the  weight  of  the  cars  as  she  turned  that  curve.  That 
was  the  idea  I  had  of  it. 

Q.  Is  that  your  best  judgment  after  thirty  years' experience  in  the  service? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  practical  track-man ? — A..  Sir? 

Q.  Are  you  a  practical  track-man  T — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  machinist  by  trade.  I  have 
been  railroading  a  good  while,  fired  a  good  while,  ran  some,  and  know  something 
about  railroading. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  work  on  a  railroad  track  in  the  construction  or  Repairs? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  not  on  a  track. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  service  of  railroad  companies  as  a  wrecker  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  what  extent? — A.  About  thirteen  months  I  was  with  a  wrecking  train  alto- 
gether, taking  op  wrecks  on  the  New  York  Central.  They  generally  always  kept  a 
certain  quantity  of  men  for  that  purpose.     I  was  sent  out  for  about  eighteen  months. 

Q.  Did  you  generally  examine  the  rails  and  ties  and  the  condition  of  things  with 
regard  to  the  question  trhetheritwasan  accident  or  done*  by  some  malicious  person. 
— A.  Most  always  so ;  yes,  sir.  It  was  sometimes  claimed  that  there  had  been  foul 
play,  and  we  exau^ined  them  very  closely ;  others,  again,  we  knew  just  exactly  how 
the  accident  happened. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  conditioil  of  the  ties  here  when  this  accident  occurred? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  their  condition? — ^A.  Where  the  engine  went  off  they  were  in  a  pretty 
bad  condition ;  they  looked — some  of  them  looked  as  though  they  were  -somewhat  de- 
cayed, four  or  five  of  them ;  and  the  ends  of  the  ties,  some  of  them,  were  a  little  de- 
cayed; others  again  looked  solid,  as  far  as  I  could  see. 

By  Mr.  CuKTiiir: 

Q.  Yousay  some  spikes  were  pulled  out? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  Well,  as  far  as  I  conld  examine  it,  sir,  it 
looked  as  though  the  rail  had  shoved  them  out  sideways. 

Q.  The  engine  did  it,  and  no  man  did  it,  you  think  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  didn't  look  as 
thougb  a  man  pulled  them. 

Q.  What  was  that  man  doing  there  with  a  gun  ? — A.  I  think  he  was  guarding  the 
track,  or  guarding  the  property  in  some  way ;  there  were  four  or  five  of  them  there. 

Q.  You  say,  from  your  examination  at  the  time,  some  of  the  spikes  looked  as  though 
they  had  been  pulled  out,  and  the  others  had  been  twisted  out  by  the  engine  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  give  it  as  your  deliberate  judgment,  do  you,  that  the  track  hadn't 
been  tampered  with  ? — ^A.  I  am  pretty  positive  it  could  not  have  been. 

Q.  You  are  positive  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  from  the  appearance  of  the  track  it 
didn't  look  possible  to  me  it  could  have  been. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  accident  did  you  see  it? — ^A.  Well,  it  must  have  been — I 
heard  it  went  off  about  four  o'clock. 

Q.  No,  it  went  off  at  three  as  the  evidence  is  here. — ^A.  I  saw  it  about  half  past  six 
in  the  morning. 

Q.  About  half  past  six  in  the  morning?— A.  YeB,  sir;  somewhere  cjose  »botjt  t^at 
time,  " 
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Q.  The  evidence  is  it  went  off  at  three  f — A.  Sir? 

Q.  The  evidence  is  that  at  3  o'clock  it  vent  off! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  it  abont  half  past  six  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stewakt  : 

Q.  You  say  yon  live  here  ? — ^A.  I  live  in  Wyandotte,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  iu  the  employment  of  what  company  ? — A.  The  Union  Pacific. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  Knight  of  Labor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  suppose  you  had  gone  there  with  a  lantern  at  the  time  of  this  accident  and 
had  found  these  spikes  lying  there  pulled  out,  and  the  nut-heads  of  the  fish-plates 
taken  off  and  laid  down  there,  would  you  have  said  the  engine  did  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Bubkes  : 

Q.  How  did  you  find  those  fish-plates? — ^A.  The  fish-plates  were  attached  to  the 
rails,  two  bolts  in  each  end,  and  broke  in  two  between  the  two  rails;  they  were  yet 
fast  to  the  rails  when  I  saw  them. 

Q.  Were  there  any  of  them  taken  off? — ^A.  Not  that  I  saw,  sir. 

PATRICK  COSGEOVE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Buenes  : 

Question.  State  your  residence. — ^Answer.  I  live  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  known  as 
Wyandotte. 

Q.  What  service  have  you  been  in  on  this  road? — A.  Machinist. 

Q.  What  contribution  have  yon  made  to  the  support  of  the  hospitals  ? — A.  I  will 
state  that  I  have  contributed  to  the  support  of  the  hospital  fund  for  the  last  five  years ; 
even  up  to  the  6th  of  last  March  there  was  a  part  of  my  time  deducted  for  that  fund; 
and  further  than  that,  I  have  applied  for  medicine  here  to  our  master  raeehauic  on 
three  occasions,  and  I  couldn't  get  it.  I  got  it  once  by  going  up  to  the  Wabash  Hos- 
pital ;  several  others  had  to  pay  to  the  same  fund  and  could  never  get  none.  I  will 
state  for  your  information  that  this  hospital  fund  was  the  cause  of  the  second  strike 
on  this  road.  I  believe  this  is  the  fourth  that  has  taken  place  in  eight  or  nine  years. 
The  second  strike  was  on  account  of  that  fund  being  imposed  on  the  people  working 
for  the  company.    Of  course,  we  struck.    We  were  beat,  and  after 

Q.  How  often  have  you  had  occasion  to  apply  for  reliefrfor  medicine  or  entertain- 
ment £rom  this  hospital  ? — ^A.  On  three  occasions. 

Q.  On  two  of  them  you  got  no  relief  or  aid  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  one  occasion  you  got  some  relief  from  the  hospital  here  belonging  to  the  Wa- 
bash system  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  similar  instances  with  regard  to  other  employes? — ^A.  Ye?,  sir; 
many. 

Q.  Many  of  them  ?,— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  estimate  about  how  many? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  all  the  shopmen  that 
applied.  They  frequently  told  me  they  couldn't  get  any,  and  they  brought  it  before 
the  grievance  committee,  and  we  spoke  to  Mr.  New  abont  it,  but  he  said  he  could  do 
nothing  with  it — Mr.  New,  the  master  mechanic.  He  said  there  was  no  hospital  here 
and  no  way  of  getting  medicine. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  grievance  on  the  part  of  any  employ^  of  that  com- 
pany?—A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Well,  please  state  any  individual  grievance  you  know  of. — A.  I  wiU  state  for 
myself.  On  the  10th  of  October  last — it  was  a  year— 'they  cut  me  back  from  the  10th 
of  October  to  the  1st  of  the  month  without  any  notice  whatever;  and  on  that  day 
there  were  two  or  three  machinists  quit  and  they  got  their  pay  in  full,  and  those  that 
kept  on  working  simply  were  cut  back  to  the  1st  of  the  month.  During  that  winter, 
1H84,  and  the  spring  of  1885  there  was  at  least  a  cutting  back  to  the  end  of  the  montii 
of  10  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  That  was  all  settled  by  the  March  contract ;  you  are  going 
back  to  the  last  strike  now,  are  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  has  been  many  griev- 
ances by  the  men  working  for  the  company  at  Cypress  under  the  administration  of 
Mr.  New  that  they  had  to  adjust ;  among  them  was  some  colored  men  who  were  work- 
ing on  the  coal-chute  there;  three  of  them 

Mr.  Stewakt.  We  have  heard  all  abont  that. 

Mr.  BUBNES.  Yes,  we  have ;  it  was  described  by  another  witness. 

A.  Also  on  Saturdays,  for  the  last  four  or  five  months  back,  they  took  off  the  hour 
we  were  allowed  on  Saturday  afternoon  for  many  years  past ;  it  was  a  custom ;  we 
felt  as  though  we  were  entitled  to  it. 

Q.  Since  the  15th  day  of  March,  1885,  has  the  company  ever  reduced  your  wages 
after  the  service  was  rendered  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  got  my  regular  pay  right  along  since. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  complaint  against  the  company  with  regard  to  your  wage^ 
Bince  tliat  time?— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  The  grievances  you  allude  to  on  the  part  of  other  men  relate  back  to  the  period 
before  the.  15th  of  March,  1885  ?— A.  Before  and  Bince  that  date ;  y^s,  sir.  There  are 
other  men  who  have  brought  grievances  before  them  and  tried  to  adjust  them>;^  I  have 
been  on  this  grievance  committee  here  and  I  have  tried  to  adjust  those  grievances 
with  the  foreman. 

Q.  Did  you  adjust  them  ? — A,  Some  cases  we  did  and  some  we  did  not,  we  could 
not.  Thfese  grievances  were  handed  over  to  the  chairman  of  our  general  executive 
board — the  district  board— and  laid  before  the  company  in  Saint  Louis,  which  is^  the 
cause  of  these  late  troubles. 

Q.  Was  there  any  payment  added  for  that  extra  hour  on  Saturday?  Were  you 
paid  anything  for  that  extra  hour  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  the  hour  was  taken  off.  We  used 
to  get  that  hour  up  to  last  fall. 

Q.  That  is,  you  were  allowed  to  work  that  hour,  but  you  were  cut  oft  an  hour 
sooner? — A.  No, sir;  we  always  were  allowed  to  quit  at  five  o'clock,  but  they  m»de 
Tls  work  the  extra  hour  on  Saturday  without  allowing  us  pay  for  it. 

Q.  Didn't  the  company  jdfcy  you  for  that  extra  hour  ? — A.  TS'o,  sir ; .  didn't  get  any 
pay  for  it. 

Q.  Didn't  they  pay  you  for  ten  hours'  work  ?— A.  We  got  paid  for  nine  hours'  work — 
just  for  nine  hours'  work  for  Saturday,  but  we  had  been  getting  ten  hours. 

Q.  You  got  paid  on  Saturday  for  ten  hours,  although  you  only  worked  nine  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  we  only  got  paid  for  nine  hours  on  Saturday. 

Q.  Then  you  were  required  to  work  ten  hours  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  we  were  working  only 
nine  hours  right  along  for  the  last  five  or  six  months  back. 

MICHAEL  LEARy,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BuKNBS: 

Question.  Mr.  Leary,  state  your  full  name. — ^Answer.  Michael  Leary. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  I  am  twenty-nine  years  old. 

Q.  State  your  residence  and  occupation. — A.  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  I  am  a  switchman 
in  the  yard.     . 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  the  service  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  ? — A.  The  17th 
of  last  December. 

Q.  When  were  you  discharged  ? — A.  I  went  out  on  the  strike. 

^.  Do  yon  know  of  any  order  issued  by  any  one  in  authority  in  that  company  di- 
•  xecting  the  discharge  of  all  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  Well,  sir,  the  yard-master  that 
ran  the  yard  here  before  the  strike — ^his  name  was  Maher — Mr.  Maher  was  running 
the  yard ;  he  told  me  two  weeks  before  he  got  fired  out  of  here  that  Mr.  Smith,  the 
freight  agent  at  Kansas  City,  asked  him  if  he  could  not  get  rid  of  all  the  Knights  of 
Xiabor  working  in  the  yard ;  and  he  told  Mr.  Smith  that  he  didn't  know  any  of  them ; 
that  they  wouldn't  tell  him  who  they  were  or  who  belonged  to  it,  and  he  said  he 
wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Mr.  Smith  told  him  they  had  to  be  fired,  every 
one  of  them.  When  Mr.  Nolan  took  the  yard  the  first  break  he  made  he  commenced 
to  fire  them.  He  fired  me  and  my  crew,  three  helpers  and  the  assistant  yard-maater. 
He  claimed  that  we  held  a  passenger  train.  Mr.  Smith  was  in  Saint  Louis  at  the 
time,  and  he  had  charge  of  the  yard  here ;  and  we  investigated  it  and  talked  to  Nolan 
about  ity  and  he  admitted  he  had  done  wrong ;  when  he  saw  he  had  to  put  ns  back 
he  admitted  he  had  done  wrong,  and  he  sent  us  back  again  without  going  any  further 
with  it,  and  I  asked  him  if  Mr.  Smith  did  not  say  that — asked  him  to  get  rid  of  me — 
and  he  didn't  come  right  out  and  say  yes,  but  he  said,  we  had  quite  a  talk  when  I 
took  the  yard  here ;  there  vras  a  good  many  men  here  Mr.  Smith  didn't  want,  and  he 
said  he  told  him  he  would  have  to  get  rid  of  them. 

H.  A.  HARBAUGH,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

ByMr.  BuEiTBS: 

Question.  Have  you  stated  your  occupation  ? — Answer.  Printer. 

Q.  Will  you  state  as  briefly  and  fully  as  you  think  proper  all  you  know  with  re- 
gatd  to  a  boycott  put  upon  certain  persons  in  Kansas  City? — A.  Well,  the  boycott 
as  was  placed  upon  the  Journal,  I  think  in  September,  by  order  of  the  typographical 
union  primarily-first.  The  reasons  for  the  boycott  extended  back  a  good  many 
years,  a  portion  of  which  time  I  was  not  here.  The  strike  occurred  while  I  was  in  the 
West ;  I  don't  know  exactly  ail  the  details  except  from  hearsay.  I  was  in  Colorado 
then;  I  left  here  in  1878.  A  month  before  I  left  they  were  paying  forty-five  cents 
per  thousand — had  been  for  some  time.    The  month  I  left  they  had  reduced  to  thirty. 

By  Mr.  Stewart  : 
Q.  Who  did? — A.  Well,  the  Journal  Company  principally.    At  that  time  the  paper 
was  under  the  management  of  a  gentleman  named  Abiel ;  it  previously  had  been 
under  the  management  of  J.  P,  Moore,  he  didn't  reduce ;  but  when  Mr.  Abjel  took  it 
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he  made  a  rednction  of  the  wages,  A  great  many  of  us,  in  order  not  to  go  ont  on  a 
strike,  left  the  city,  I  among  the  number,  and  stayed  away  until  a  year  ago  last  Oc- 
tober I  came  back.  I  arri vt  d  in  the  city  from  Colorado  in  pretty  poor  circumstances, 
just  iOst  a  situation  out  there  and  hadn't  saved  much  money — lost  it — I  applied  for 
work  at  that  time  and  couldn't  get  any  in  town  except  two  or  three  days  in  job 
rooms  which  were  not  paying  very  well,  not  enough  to  support  my  family ;  I  didn't 
get  enough  work  so  I  went  to  Chicago.  In  the  mean  time  I  saw  prospects  of  things 
straightening  up  here,  and  havirg  learned  my  trade  here  I  thought  I  would  come 
hack,  probably  I  could  do  better  here.  I  came  hack  and  done  very  well,  and  imme- 
diately after  arriving  here  I  went  to  the  Journal  on  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
union,  requesting  them  to  allow  union  printers  to  work  in  the  offlcp,  and  I  was  told 
hy  the  manager  that  he  couldn't  allow  union  printers  to  work  in  his  place.  I  asked 
him  as  a  special  favor  to  let  me  work  there  as  I  had  learned  my  trade  there  in  the 
oMce  when  be  was  bookkeeper — commenced  my  apprenticeship  in  it  and  finished  it ; 
he  said  no,  he  couldn't  mix  the  o£Bce,  union  men  couldn't  work  there.  So  we  went 
into  the  boycott  on  those  terms.  Considering  he  was  beycotting  us,  not  allowing  us 
to  work  there,  we  must  do  the  same  in  return.. 

By  Mr.  Burnes  : 
Q.  Then  this  boycott  was  a  boycott  hy  the  typographical  union  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  the  boycott  was  instituted  because  the  Journal  had  refused  to  give  you  em- 
ployment?— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  On  the  ground  yon  were  a  union  man  f — ^A.  Not  me  alone ;  others. 
Q.  Well,  others  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

F.  A.  ALLEN,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Btjrnes  : 

Question.  State  your  name,  age,  residence  and  occupation. — ^Answer.  My  name  is  F. 
A.  Allen ;  I  reside  in  Kansas  City ;  I  am  by  occupation  a  printer. 

Q.I  will  get  you  to  state  if  you  are  the  editor  of  the  paper  called  the  Boycotterf — ^A. 
No,  sir,  I  am  considered  the  business  manager. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Journal  newspaper  was  boycotted  T — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Yon  have  heard  the 'last  witness'  testimony  f — A.  It  was  about  as  he  says.  Sev- 
eral other  little  trifling  things  occurred  prior ;  it  is  hardly  worth  whUe  bringing  them 
up  though. 

Q.  Who  owns  that  paper,  the  Boycotter? — A.  The  Typographical  Union  conducts  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  while  the  Boycotter  was  boycotting  the  Journal 
the  Journal  was  boycotting  the  Boycotter? — ^A.  That  is  just  it.  I  believe  there  is  a 
circular  somewhere  in  existence ;  I  printed  it  in  last  week's  Boycotter,  where  they 
sent  it  out  to  several  merchants  that  I  know  of  requesting  them  to  boycott  the  Boy- 
cotter and  those  persons  who  advertised  in  the  Boycotter,  I  can  produce  the  circular 
if  you  desire  it. 

Q.  Sir  ? — ^A.  I  had  the  circular ;  I  can  hand  it  to  you  in  a  few  moments  if  yon  want 
it. 

Q.  All  right;  you  can  file  it  with  the  secretary. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  following  is  the  circular  referred  to  above : 

[Secret  circular.    The  Joninars  cowardly  attack  upon  bnsineas  men.    Driven  to  the  wall.    They  send 
an  anonymons  ciicnJar  to  the  bnsineas  men  of  Kansas  Cit^  and  vicinity.] 

An  anonymous  secret  circular  has  been  sent  ont  in  theinterest  of  the  rat  Journal 
to  the  business  men  of  the  city.    It  is  as  follows : 

"  To  Tmsiness  men,  pvrehasers  of  merchandise,  citizens  of  Kansas  City  and  vidnity. 

"  You  are  all  presumed  to  be  interested  in  th^  growth  of  the  city,  its  representative 
institutions,  and  you  know,  or  you  ought  to  know,  that  you  do  well  when  others  do 
well ;  that  you  cannot  flourish  at  the  unjust  expense  of  others ;  nor  do  you  believe 
that  others  should  flourish  at  your  expense  by  catering  to  your  enemies,  submitting 
or  appealing  to  submit,  to  a  class  demand,  founded  upon  a  principle  of '  rule  or  ruin, 
avowedly  for  the  extirpation  of  all  who  have  manhood  enough  to  resist  the  domin- 
ance. 

"  Yon  are  aware  that  a  boycott  has  for  months  heen  declared  hy  Utterly  irrespon- 
sible elements,  against  the  Journal  and  all  who  advertise  in  it  or  subscribe  to  it.  The 
sanctity  of  your  homes  has  been  invaded  hy  the  apostles  of  secret  leagues ;  your  busl-. 
ness  threatened ;  your  personal  liberty  has  been  sought  to  be  curtailed  by  an  irre- 
sponsible set  of  men,  who  only  abstain  from  violence  for  fear  of  law,  boasting  that 
they  could  thus  prosecute  an  infringement  on  your  natural  and  normal  rights,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  place  themselves  amenable  to  the  terrors  of  crim- 
inal Jaw.    None  but  those  with  crimina!|.  intent  bound  tljeir  acts  bjr  the  limj-t  of  tjiji 
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law.  Honorable,  moral  men  are  governed  by  considerations  of  right,  fairness,  and 
jnstice,  not  by  fear  of  the  law.  The  latter  is  for  the  restraint  of  the  would-be  crim- 
inals, and  only  those  having  criminal  intent  have  occasion  to  square  their  conduct 
by  such  restraining  law. 

"  Do  you  want  to  range  yourselves  with  these  and  abet  their  schemes? 

"  Do  you  know  that  by  accepting  and  acting  upon  the  demands  of  this  class  you 
become  an  active  agent  in  their  hands  to  abridge  the.rights  of  your  neighbor  in  busi- 
ness? 

"Do  you  wish  to  be  known  as  abetting  an  infamous  crusade  against  any  class  of 
business  in  Kansas  City  and  take  the  consequences  ? 

"  Do  you  know  that  he  who  lends  his  influence  to  such  purposes,  subversive  of  the 
rights  and  fair  fame  of  his  neighbor,  destructive  of  rightful  business  freedom,  thereby 
proclaims  himself  an  enemy  of  all  the  business  interests  of  this  city  ? 

"  Do  you  know  that  when  you  have  thus  become  an  ally  to  the  boycott  you  cease 
to  have  a  partnership  in  the  general  interest  of  the  city's  business,  cease  to  have  any 
right  to  expect  the  trade  o^  any  but  your  allies,  the  boycotters  ? 

"  Do  you  know  that  every  workman  who  from  that  very  cause,  declines  to  place  his 
labor  and' his  manhood  at  the  dictation  of  sundry  organizations  is  black-listed  by 
these  organized  usurpers  ?  Usurpers  of  others'  rights  in  every  sense,  their  manhood, 
their  independence. 

"Do  you  know  that  these  unorganized  wage-workers  outnumber  the  organized 
fourfold,  and  not  one  of  them,  to  be  true  to  himself,  can  or  does  stand  in  with  the 
boycotters,  hence  with  you  ? 

"  Do  you  know  that  many  are  desirous  of  having  the  names  of  all  firms  who  so  far 
forget  themselves  as  to  boycott  their  fellow  business  men,  in  order  that  they  may  give 
their  trade  to  men  of  principle — men  who  refuse  to  be  made  partners  in  an  associa- 
tion for  the  destruction  of  their  neighbors'  business  ? 

"  Such  is  the  fact.  These  names  wiU  be  given,  and  the  boycotters  will  thus  be 
boycotted.  Many  responsible  persons  have  asked  that  such  a  list  be  prepared,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  shun,  and  by  their  influence  they  may  induce  others  to  shun,  the 
enemies  of  our  oitj^'s  trade.  Such  retaliation  is  in  perfect  accord  with  every  element 
of  human  nature,  in  accord  with  nature's  first  law — ^to  which  all  statute  laws  are 
subordinate. 

"First,  examine  the  Boycotter's  list  of  advertisers.  All  these  are  assistant  boy- 
cotters— ^helping  to  the  destruction  of  some  part  of  your  business  men.  You  will  find 
a  long  list  of  ready-made  clothing  dealers,  as  follows :  Houghton  &  Herrick,  Sixth 
and  Main  streets ;  C.  D.  Axman,  Golden  Eagle  Clothing  House ;  W.  W.  Morgan  &  Co., 
1099  and  1011  Main  street ;  H.  Ganz  &  Bro.,  905  Main  street ;  Great  Eastern  Bankrupt 
Clothing  Co.,  17  West  Fifth  street ;  Kahn  &  Sohloss,  cor.  Missouri  avenue  and  Main 
street. 

"  Remember  all  these  deal  in  goods  made  by  the  cheapest  of  cheap  labor. 

"  All  the  above  have  advertised  themselves,  hence  the  public  know  where  they 
stand. 

"  Do  you  want  to  aid  the  boycott.  Then  trade  with  them.  Watch  the  Boycotter 
each  week,  copy  all  names.  Call  on  any  of  your  friends  who  may  be  boycotted,  and 
make  up  your  list  from  their  reports.     Meet  organized  wrong  by  organized  right. 

"  See  that  the  boycott  is  made  to  operate  as  the  two-edged  "sword,  that  is  it — use 
it  effectively,  but  only  in  retaliation,  to  let  panderers  to  a  bad  principle  see  how  it 
reacts. 

"  Act  upon  the  motto  'An  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all,'  so  far  as  it  applied 
to  this  guerrilla  warfare  upon  your  fellow  business  men. 

"See  that  your  barber,  baker,  and  all  whom  you  patronize  are  free  from  the  rep- 
rehensible practices  of  discrimination  against  men  pursuing  honorably  an  honorable 
business,  and  if  he  will  not  reform — give  him  his  own  medicine. 

"LEX  TALIONIS." 

Mr.  DAVID  ECCLES,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 
I  know  something  of  the  present  boycotting.  I  had  occasion'at  the  time  the  boycott 
was  instituted  against  the  Journal  to  try  to  effect  a  compromise,  and  called  upon  them. 
The  typographical  union  had  taken  the  matter  up  and  it  came  before  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  I  stated  their  grievances :  that  they  were  prevented  from  working  in  the 
Journal  office,  and  suggested  to  them  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  them,  owing  to 
their  motto  of  "An  evil  to  one  is  the  consideration  of  all,"  that  we  ought  to  take  up 
their  grievance.  I  went  to  Mr.  Mann  and  told  him  I  thought  it  was  very  imprudent 
•  on  his  part  to  pursue  the  course  he  was  doing.  If  we  had  objectionable  men  in  the 
typographical  union  he  ought  to  relegate  them  back  to  the  Knights  of  Labor,  as  that 
body  would  not  support  any  demand  upon  him  to  bring  into  his  office  men  whom  he 
denominated  as  drunkards  and  rowdies  and  who  would  keep  his  office  in  turmoil, 
and  we  would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  make  any  selection  he  might  desire.  He 
said  he  couldn't  possibly  admit  any  union  men.    Well,  I  says,  "If  that  is  the  case  you 
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will  arouse  the  entire  animosity  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  as  well  as  the  typographical 
anion,  for  the  simple  fact  is,  there  are  a  great  many  Knights  of  Labor  who  are  print- 
ers and  who  belong  to  the  typographical  nnion  likewise."  The  restrictions  of  the 
order  we  held  of  a  moral  character  and  not  calonlated  to  support  any  of  the  vices  that 
he  was  condemning  continually  as  the  practice  of  the  printers'  fraternity.  The  long 
and  short  of  it  was  he  objected  to  taking  any  of  the  nnion  men  in  from  the  simple  fact  if 
he  permitted  one  or  two  to  get  in  it  would  be  an  entering  wedge  ho  would  have  the  office 
"  unionized"  in  a  short  time ;  if  it  had  to  be  "unionized"  he  might  as  well  do  it  at  once ; 
he  didn't  want  to  let  them  in  there  whatever.  That  being  the  case,  I  was  somewhat 
theretofore  a  friend  of  the  Journal  office,  and  would  have  aided  them  to  effect  a  com- 
promise at  that  time.  Mr.  Maun  was  here,  I  believe,  before  this  body.  He  said  they 
asked  for  the  expulsion  of  the  men  connected — one  or  two  especially — with  the  office. 
That  is  not  the  fact.  I  told  Mr.  Mann  I  thought  a  compromise  could  be  effected  to  let 
those  men  remain  on  at  the  inception  of  this  boycott,  letting  the  old  men  remain  on, 
but  "don't"  exclude  a  Knight  of  Labor  who  was  a  union  man  simply  because  he  was 
a  union  man.  When  a  man  went  there  for  work  he  should  have  all  the  privileges  of 
the  office,  and  we  did  not,  or  we  would  not ;  I  would  not  individually,  and  I  thought 
I  might  have  some  influence  with  others'  support  in  combining,  looking  to  make  it  at 
first  an  exclusively  nnion  office.  Mr.  Mann  rejected  these  terms  of  compromise,  and 
little  by  little  the  paper  has  been  going  on  making  attacks  upon  the  Knights  of  Labor 
as  a  body  which  has  caused  considerable  feeling,  and  for  that  reason,  one  by  one,  we 
never  took  it  up  as  a  Knight  of  Labor  fight  at  first.  One  assembly  would  vote  to  sup- 
port the  typographical  union  and  another  would  vote  to  support  it,  until  eventually 
the  attitude  of  the  Jonmal  towards  the  Knights  of  Labor  led  them  to  take  a  stand 
against  it.  So  this  has  been  brought  upon  the  Journal  largely  by  its  own  action.  I 
think  there  has  been  a  strong  tenancy  in  the  press  to  condemn  workmen  for  boycot- 
ting, condemning  it  indiscriminately,  but  for  my  part  I  don't  see  how  a  body  of 
men  can  effect  a  fight  within  the  pales  of  law — as  it  is  a  fight,  there  is  np  use  dis- 
guising that  fact — effect  a  fight  against  the  oppression  of  capital  without  resorting 
to  this  as  a  means.  Violence  is  forbidden,  and  we  come  here  as  a  moral  force.  Now, 
there  are  extremes  in  boycotting.  It  is  well  enough  to  have  the  views  of  the  labor 
element  upon  this  matter,  because  there  has  been  in  times  past  a  liability  to  trans- 
gress the  rights  of  the  workingman,  because  they  have  abused  their  own  rights.  In 
regard  to  boycotting,  I  think  when  yon  carry  it  to  the  extreme  of  standing  before  a 
person's  door  and  ^most  resorting  to  violence,  or  forbid  people  to  enter,  that  it  be- 
comes amenable  to  the  law ;  but  otherwise,  as  long  as  they  only  resort  to  moral  sua- 
sion, it  is  a  power  they  have,  or  ought  to  have.  I  don't  see  how  unionism  can  be 
carried  out  without  it  is  moving  unitedly,  reprehending  bad  ends,  turning  the  cur- 
rent of  business  in  a  direction  beneficial  to  workingmen.  It  is  simply  turning  in 
preference  to  those  corporations  who  do  the  best  by  the  laboring  men.  Now,  there 
18  a  fact  here  connected 

By  Mr.  Stewart: 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  argument,,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  would  justify  the  boycotting  of  the  Jour- 
nal because,  as  you  say,  the  Journal  makes  war  upon  a  particular  combination? — A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  Now,  what  do  yon  say  to  this  other  proposition — your  right  or  the  right  of  any 
organization  to  strike  at  the  business  of  an  innocent  man  who  has  no  relation  to  either 
of  your  affairs  except  that  as  a  bnsiness  man  he  pursues  his  bnsiness  in  a  quiet,  peace- 
able way,  and  advertises  it,  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do,  in  the  Journal,  which 
has  a  wide  circulation,  which  gives  people  noticd  of  his  business,  do  you  claim  the 
right  to  do  that  f — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  would  say  in  regard  to  that,  that  there  are  certain 
ovils  that  are  incident  to  all  modes  or  species  of  warfare  whereby  innocent  parties  are 
made  to  suffer.  It  is  something  to  be  lamented.  Now,  in  regard  to  boycotting  our 
merchants.  I  don't  think  we,  as  workingmen,  would  boycott  any  merchant  who  came 
to  us  and  said  that  "I"  or  "  we  appreciate  the  situation  and  believe  that  your  meas- 
ures are  justifiable,  but  our  business  would  suffer  considerably  by  refraining  from  ad- 
vertising in  any  paper,"  or  any  act  that  was  forbidden ;  but  instead  of  that — and  the 
objectionable  characters  are  usually  those  of  a  pig-headed  disposition — and  their 
answer  is,  they  will  do  what  they  please  in  the  business,  and  this  disgusts  them  and 
creates  a  disfavor  and  intensity  of  feeling  for  boycotting  these  men.  I  know  of 
several  instances  in  Kansas  City  where  the  merchants  decided  that  they  had  to 
advertise  in  the  Jonmal,  and  we  have  not  been  very  severe  on  them  because  they 
have  expressed  their  sympathy  with  us  at  the  same  time ;  some  requesting  us  that 
it  was  their  best  interest,  not  to  be  severe  on  them ;  but  others  who,  when  the  com- 
mittee waited  upon  ttem,  said  they  had  no  desire  to  have  any  interview  with  a  com- 
mittee, that  they  thought  they  could  conduct  their  own  business,  and  other  terms 
of  contempt  to  the  laboring  man  or  to  the  representatives  of  the  laborer ;  that  of 
poiirse  creates  im  HI  wiU, 
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Q.  The  terms  a  ruati  Sniploys  in  that  way  have  notbing  to  do  with  the  qnestion  o{ 
his  right  one  iivay  or  the  otiaer.  Of  course  he.may  be  injuclioious,  but  that  don't  touch 
the  question  of  right. — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  whole  question  is  a  moral  question,  and  the 
terms  a  man  employs  bear  more  on  this  than  you  will  admit  morally. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  argue  the  question  with  yon ;  I  want  to  get  your  views  as  to 
whether  you  think  it  is  right;  I  don't  care  to  hear  an  argument  on  the  subject.  I 
asked  you  to  say  if  it  is  right. — A.  Then  you  put  your  question  in  an  argumentative 
way,  sir. , 

Q.  No ;  I  don't  ask  it  in  an  argumentative  way ;  I  put  it  categorically — I  ask  you, 
if  you  say  it  is  right  to  strike  at  the  business  of  an  innocent  man  in  order  to  carry 
out  your  own  general  views  as  to  any  particular  thing,  real  or  imaginary? — ^A.  Excuse 
me;  I  said  it  was  only  relatively  so;  there  were  certain  evils  to  all  modes  ofwarfare 
that  we  could  not  possibly  eliminate.  I  don't  say  it  is  right  for  a  man  to  treat  an- 
other with  a  supercilious  disregard,  nor  for  another  to  boycott  a  man,  but  one  is  as 
justifiable  as  the  other. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cuktin.)  Tl|(sy  are  both  evils;  they  are  neither  justiflabls.—rA.  Of  course 
that  la  so.  If  you  will  eliminate  one  you  will  eliminate  the  other.  If  men  are  gentle- 
men there  will  be  no  need  of  boycotting. 

By  Mr.  Bdrnes  : 

Q.  Mistreatment  or  incivility  would  not  justify  a  violation  of  law. — A.  It  may  not 
be  a  violation  of  law.  I  don't  think  we  have  any  law  in  the  State  of  Missouri— I 
don't  think  it  is  right — this  whole  argument  before  your  board  has  been  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  such  a  law,  inasmuch  as  there  are  certain  obsolete  laws  or 
statutes  in  the  Eastern  States  that  have  been  carried  from  the  older  countries  that 
have  been  invoked  against  trade  unions ;  the  public  press  has  worked  with  the  money 
power  to  create  a  prejudice  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  labor  in  favor  of  their  own, 
and  for  that  reason  they  will  talk  about  points  of  misbehavior  on  the.  part  of  the 
laborer,  actual  transgressions,  and  make  them  the  legitimate  outcome  of  the  labor 
movement,  which  is  very  wrong,  and  create  in  the  public  a  sentiment  against  them  to 
slop  them  from  doing  what  is  their  province  for  doing,  and  that  I  think  is  their  aim 
now.  I  do  not  think  we  should  encourage  the  capitalist  element  to  have  strenuous 
laws  against  the  working  man  refraining  from  patronizing  any  institution  or  any 
article. 

Q.  Are  you  a  naturalized  citizen  of  this  country  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  brought  here 
before  I  was  twelve  years  of  age;  I  became  a  citizen  by  my  father  being  naturalized 
before  I  was  of  age. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  organization  ? — A.  I  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  and 
printers'  union. 

Q.  Any  others? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  had  occasion,  in  the  Knights  of  Labor,  to  act 
where  I  have  known  the  working  man  to  be  perfectly  terrorized. 

JAMES  MURRAY,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Buknbs  : 

Question. .  Mr.  Murray,  how  long  were  you  in  the  employment  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  ? — ^Answer.  Since  1868,  off  and  on ;  not  right  along. 

Q.  In  what  department  were  yon  employed  ? — ^A.  As  fireman  and  engineer. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  get  you  to  state  your  knowledge  of  any  grievance  on  the  part  of 
the  employes  of  the  company  and  on  the  part  of  yourself  against  this  company  since 
Mfl.rch  a  year  ago,  March,  1885  ? — ^A.  I  have  no  grievancp  to  make ;  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  anybody  else ;  but  what  grievance  I  had  witli  Mr.  New  here,  that  is  all 
I  know. 

Q.  Your  grievances  were  with  Mr.  Newt — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  trouhled  with 
him  personally  and  part — he  wanted  to  borrow  some  money  of  me  one  time  for  fifty 
years.  So  he  asked  me  two  or  three  times ;  I  told  him  I  would  report  him  and  I  did 
do  it. 

Q.  The  company  discharged  Mr.  New,  didn't  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  grievance  except  under  his  administration  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  he  borrow  this  money  from  you  ? — ^A.  Why  did  he  borrow  it  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  didn't  ask  him  why  he  borrowed  it. 

Q.  Did  you  loan  it  to  Mm  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  wanted  to  borrow  it  of  me,  I  told  you. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  ask  you  if  the  proposition  was  made  to  you  and  you  were  given  to 
understand  that  it  affected  your  chances  of  being  promoted  to  day  work  instead  of 
night  work? — A.  I  was  working  day  work  right  along;  he  came  to  me  one  day  and 
asked  me  if  I  couldn't  loan  him  $40  or  $50  for  fifty  years,  and  I  told  him  that  was  too 
long  a  time ;  that  would  make  me  about  ninety  years  old  by  the'time  it  came  due,  and 
I  would  rather  he  would  try  somebody  else.  Well,  he  acted  kind  of  cool  afterwards 
to  me. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  to  be  his  object  in  asking  for  that  money? — ^A.  Well, 
I  dj^fl't  study;  I  thought  he  might  want  to  keep  it;  I  would  be  ninety  years  old  by 
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the  time  it  came  due,  ami  I  might  be  dead,  you  know.    That  is  about  all ;  I  didn't  give 
it  much  thought,  but  I  didn't  give  him  the  money  all  the  same. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  else  bearing  on  this  investigation  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  know 
I  was  laid  off  the  time  of  the  strike ;  was  not  on  the  company's  premises ;  didn't  have 
anything  at  all  to  do  with  it  one  way  or  the  other.  I  know  I  applied  for  work  yes- 
terday and  they  told  me  they  were  full  handed.  They  never  sent  for  me.  They  told 
me  they  did,  bat  I  said  not.  No  man  ever  went  to  my  house  and  asked  mie  to  go  to 
work.  I  oame  yesterday ;  I  would  have  come  a  little  before,  but  there  was  an  injunc- 
tion served  on  me,  but  simply  I  kept  off  the  oomptoy's  premises. 

"Eoadmaster"  DALBY,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Bnmo:s: 

Question.  What  is  your  position  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  ? — Answer,  I  am 
roadmaster. 

Q.  What  division  have  you  in  ohargef — A.  I  have  charge  of  the  track. 

Q.  Have  you  charge  of  this  track  where  this  wreck  occurred? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  wreck  the  next  morning? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  hour?— A.  About  7.30. 

Q.  How  did  yon  find  it  ? — A.  I  found  the  spikes  pulled  out  of  twelve  ties  on  the 
outside  of  the  curve,  and  the  fish-plates  pulled  'off;  the  spikes  were  pulled  entirely  out 
and  laid  alongside  the  tie ;  the  bolts  were  taken  out  of  the  fish-plates  and  laid  on  each 
side  of  the  rail  where  the  joints  were  misplaced  and  throwed  the  engine. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  any  broken  rail? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  broken  rail  ? — A.  There  was  no  broken  rail  where  the  engine  went 
off  the  track. 

Q,  It  was  freshly  broken? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  broken  caused  by  the  engine  and 
cars  going  off  the  track. 

Q.  Well,  state  how  yon  fonnd  the  rails,  whether  they  were  bent  or  not? — ^A.  Where 
the  engiuQ  went  off  the  track  they  were  not  bent,  but  the  wreck  bent  some  of  the  rails. 

Now  here  is  where  the  wreck  laid.  The  rails,  and  also  the  ties,  were  broken  by  the 
wheels  going  off  the  track.  The  spikes  were  pulled  and  laid  alongside  of  the  ties  right 
along  here  [indicating]  on  the  outside  of  the  ties,  and  the  fish-plates  on  that  joint 
were  off,  one  lying  on  each  side  of  the  rail.  The  bolts  were  lying  there  just  as  they 
had  been  dropped  when  taken  off.  When  jthe  engine  went  off  the  track  the  wheel  on 
that  side  didn't  make  a  mark  on  the  tie,  because  it  followed  the  rail  that  was  pulled 
out  of  gange.  This  side  was  not  out  of  gauge ;  for  that  reason  the  wheel  made  a  mark 
on  the  ties  as  it  jumped  along  on  the  ties  until  it  tipped  over  the  dump. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewakt.)  So  as  you  make  that  draft  this  wheel  could  not  have  by  any 
possible  means  touched  the  ties? — A.  The  wheels  did  not  touch  the  ties  here  for  the 
reason  that  it  followed  that  rail,  but  it  left  a  mark  en  the  inside  here  because  it  was^ 
wide  ganged  and  dropped  down.  Also  the  spikes  that  were  lying  along  the  ties  for  ten 
or  twelve  ties  had  the  mark  of  the  claw-bar  where  they  had  been  pulled  up,  this  way 
[indicating]  ;  the  marks  on  the  spikes  were  fresh  as  though  they  had  been  pulled  up, 
and  showed  conclusively  that  they  had  not  been  pushed  out,  but  had  been  pulled  up, 
as  in  pulling  out  these  spikes  at  any  time  the  claw-bar  always  leaves  a  mark  on  the 
bottom  of  the  head  of  the  spike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnes.)  Did  you  find  any  claw-bar  there  ?i — A.  Yes,  sir,  there  was  a 
claw-bar  found  in  the  river  convenient.  It  had  been  thrown  into  the  river  and  had 
stuck  in  the  mud,  and  as  the  wind  blowed  the  waves^it  showed  on  top  of  the  water, 
and  a  man  in  a  skiff  discovered  it  and  pulled  it  up  and  brought  it  out.  I  suppose  it 
was  two  or  three  hundred  feet  from  the  wreck.  The  claw-bar  had  stuck  in  the  mud 
that  way,  but  didn't  go  down  deep  of  the  water. 

Q.  When  was  that  found? — A.  That  was  found  about  ten  o'cjock,  while  we  were 
working  at  the  wreck. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  any  evidences  that  the  rails  had  spread  for  200  feet,  more  or  less, 
from  the  place  where  the  accident  occurred? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  men  on  that  section  working  there  the  evening  before  engaged 
in  drawing  spikes  preparatory  to  changing  the  track  or  repairing  it? — ^A.  No,  sir,  not 
at  that  point. 

Q.  The  men  had  done  no  work  at  this  point  during  the  day  befpre? — A.  No,  sir; 
they  had  not,  and  there  were  no  indications  of  any  mark  sixty  feet  from  where  the 
engine  turned  over,  not  over  sixty  feet. 

The  Chaieman.  I  believe  now  the  examination  here  has  closed,  and  we  desire  to 
express  the  thanks  of  the  committee  to  the  marshal  for  his  courtesy  and  kindness  in 
giving  this  oomfortaMe  room  to  make  our  examination  in,  and  I  trust  the  newspapers 
will  remark  that  we  do  express  them.  We  will  now  adjourn  to  meet  at  Sedalia  to- 
morrow at  12  o'clock. 
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Sed^iia,  Mo.,  May  6, 1886. 
The  committee  met  in  the  conri-house  at  the  above  place  and  on  the  above  date,  at 
one  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  the  hearing  of  testimony  was  resumed  as  follows : 

Major  GENTRY,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  the  Chaikmau).  You  reside  in  this  place  ? — Answer.  I  reside  in  the 
country,  about  three  miles  from  town. 

Q.  Have  you  interests  in  town  If-rAs  None,  only  a  general  interest. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  effect~of  the  strike  here  on  the  business? — A.  Well,  it 
was  very  disastrous.  Our  commerce  was  tied  up  and  we  could  do  nothing  through 
any  of  the  railways.    We  could  get  nothing  in  nor  out  by  way  of  the  railroads. 

Q.  To  what  extent,  major,  do  you  think  that  the  trade  o^  the  city  was  affected  by 
the  stoppage  of  transit  f — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you.    It  was  a  very  great  deal,  though. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  anything  of  the  interruption  of  the  freight  trains,  or  do  yon  know 
anything  of  the  cause  of  me  strike? — ^A.  I  do  not,  sir.  I  didn't  see  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  any  one  with  the  cars, 

Q.  Then  yoii  are  without  knowledge  on  that  subject? — ^A.  Only  when  I  was  called 
on  in  an  official  capacity  to  assist  the  sheriff  in  getting  or  summoning  deputies  soon 
after  the  strike  occurred.  On  one  occasion  a  train  was  being  started  out,  and  it  was 
stopped.  We  were  notified  of  it.  Our  court  was  in  session,  when  it  was  called  on  to 
assist  the  sheriff,  to  get  an  order  from  the  court — ^for  the  consent  of  the  court  to  go  to 
certain  places  where  the  locomotives  had  been  stoned  the  night  before. 

Q.  What  place  was  that  ? — A.  Just  west  of  here ;  as  a  freight  train  was  coming  into 
town  we  were  informed  that  parties  had  stoned  the  locomotives  to  the  extent  of  break- 
ing the  widows  and  knocking  out  the  headlight,  and  as  the  grade  is  heavy  they  came 
up  slowly  into  town,  and  it  was  a  long  train  and  gave  the  crowd  a  good  opportunity 
of  stoning  it.  We  had  the  sheriff  to  put  guards  there  afterwards,  when  there  was  no 
further  interruption. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  that,  what  date? — ^A.  It  was — I  don't  recollect,  but  some 
two  or  three  weeks  ago. 

Q.  It  was  after  the  strike  had  occurred  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  bnt  it  was  during  the  excite- 
ment of  the  strike. 

Q.  Major,  how  did  it  effect  the  business  here,  if  you  know  ? — ^A.  I  know  this,  that 
our  men  who  had  stock  to  sell  in  the  country  couldn't  get  them  out  over  our  line's  road ; 
we  had  to  drive  them  on  foot  to  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Road  to  ship.  I  had  contracted 
for  some  and  they  were  to  be  delivered  in  Kansas  City;  they  were  going  west  to  the 
ranchmen  and  when  the  time  came  for  them  to  be  delivered  the  strike  was  here  and 
our  railroad  officials  here  said  it  was  impossible  to  get  trains  out  and  we  had  to  drive 
them  to  Marshall  to  ship.  Another  gentleman  who  had  stock  to  ship  had  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

Q.  That  would  increase  the  expense,  would  it  not  ?— A.  It  would  increase  the  ex- 
pense, increase  the  tronble  and  danger  and  casualties  along  the  line  of  road. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Btjrnbs).  Was  there  "any  sacrifice  of  life  here  in  consequence  of  these 
troubles?— 'A.  I  don't  think  there  was.     If  there  was,  I  don't  know  it. 

E.  W.  STEVENS,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
,  Question  (by  Mr.  Stewabt).  Are  you  the  mayor  of  this  city  ? — ^Answer.  Yes,' sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  occupation  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  in  the  stock  business ;  prin- 
cipally mules  is  my  business. 

Q.  Do  you  reside  in  the  city? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  here  during  the  time  of  this  disturbance,  were  you  ? — A.  All  through 
it,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  its  cause  as  stated  by  the  strikers  ?  If  so,  please  state 
it. — A.  Well,  sir,  the  first  intimation  that  we  had  of  anything  of  the  kind  was  that 
some  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Hall  was  discharged  or  had  struck,  and  we  under- 
stood that  these  people  had  struck  because  the  railroad  people  would  not  reinstate 
him.    Before  that  everything  seemed  to  be  quiet  here,  and  no  trouble  was  anticipated. 

Q.  You  are  the  mayor  of  the  city? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  probably  familiar  with  the  situation  as  it  affected  the  business  of  the 
town,  especially  the  stock  business.  What  was  the  effect  of  this  strike  on  your  busi- 
ness here? — A.  Well,  it  was  just  almost  at  a  standstill;  our  business  was  virtually 
suspended. 

Q.  For  want  of  railroad  facilities? — ^A:  Yes,  sir;  we  had  to  take  our  stock  to  Mar- 
shall and  ship  it.  It  was  the  only  thing  that  we  could  do,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
ship  anything  from  here. 

Q.  How  far  is  that? — A.  It  is  south  35  miles. 

(Question  by  Mr.  Stewart).  On  foot?— A.  Yes,  sir,  on  foot.  I  made  one  shipment 
there  of  stock  and  was  holding  and  feeding  here  about  150  or  250  mules.  I  couldn't 
move  them.    I  had  customers  every  day  wUling  to  buy  my  stock  if  we  could  get  them 
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out  of  town,  and  the  distance  being  so  great  and  the  roads  so  muddy  very  few  gentle- 
men would  purchase  stock  and  agree  to  let  us  lead  them  over,  and  we.'got  one  gentle- 
man in  all  the  buyers  here  to  allow  us  to  take  the  stock  to  Marshall.  He  shipped  35 
miles  awa^. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  Sedalia  ? — A.  Fifteen  to  twenty  thousand. 

Q.  Are  there  any  jobbers  here  in  the  wholesale  business  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  talked 
with  a  great  number  of  them;  their  business  was  injured  a  great  deal.  We  have 
some  eight  or  ten  houses  here  that  employ  traveling  men  who  visit  these  little  towns 
out  through  the  country,  and  of  course  they  did  more  to  explain  matters,  and  told 
them  that  in  a  short  time  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  ship  them  goods,  and  in  talking, 
with  these  gentlemen  they  claimed,  or  did  at  that  time,  that  their  business  ruined 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  opening  an  avenue  for  Saint  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
to  swallow  up  this  trade  that  they  had  used  almost  a  lifetime  in  building  up ;  that 
is,  ever  since  they  have  been  in  Sedalia. 

Q.  Now  we  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  yon  were  a  witness  to  any  of  the  disturb- 
ance here  about  the  railroad  station  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  a  witness  to  several  attempts 
to  move  trains  out  here. 

Q.  Describe  that.  You  said  yon  saw  that  it  was  done ;  by  whom  was  it  done  1 — ^A. 
WeU,  six,  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  railroad  officers  were  going  to  start 
out  a  train.  The  majority  of  the  people,  business  men  and  everybody.  It  was  very 
exciting  at  times  here  at  East  Sedalia,  and  there  would  be  crowds  of  six,  seven,  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  men  waiting  there  anxiously  for  the  engine  to  appear,  and 
when  it  would  come  up  and  book  up  to  the  train  and  start  out  very  slow  and  get  out 
a  little  piece,  and  the  men  would  get  up  on  top  of  the  trains ;  they  would  wind  np  the 
brakes  and  stop  it  so  they  couldn't  move  it,  they  wonld  have  to  back  np  and  nn- 
couple  from  the  cars  and  go  back  to  the  round-house.  They  went  through  that  per- 
formance a  number  of  days.  I  don't  know  just  how  many.  They  m£Me  an  effort 
every  day  to  move  the  train  for  quite  a  while,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  it  out,  sir. 
They  would  take  possession  of  the  train  and  wind  the  brakes  up. 

Q.  Were  there  any  meetmgs  of  citizens  or  any  appointments  of  a  committee  here 
on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to  negotiate  or  attempt  to  do  anything  with  these  strikers? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  conunittee  of  citizens  waited  on  this  executive  committee, 
although  I  was  not  one  of  the  committee  myself. 

Q.  Who  was  that  committee  ? — A.  Some  gentlemen  who  wiU  be  before  you.  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  Mr.  Smith,  and  several  of  the  gentlemen ;  I  forget  who. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  you  have  to  say  about  any  personal  communication  that  yon 
had  with  these  men  ?  'Wiint  did  they  complain  of?  What  reason,  if  they  had  any,  did 
they  assign  for  it? — A.  Well,  I  have  not  had  a  great  many  communications  with  them. 
I  was  very  active  in  starting  what  is  known  as  the  Law  and  Order  League  here,  and 
they  didn't  have  a  great  deaS  of  business  with  me. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  start  tuat  league  until  after  this  strike  occurred,  I  presume  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  had  you  any  conversations  with  these  men  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not 
to  amount  to  anything. 

Q.  So  you  are  not  able  to  state  from  any  direct  communication  what  they  said  their 
grievances  were  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  only  know  that  the  state  of  affairs  that  existed  here 
during  this  strike  was  that  we  were  virttally  cut  off  and  isolated. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  continue;  how  many  days  or  weeks? — A.  I  couldn't  say  posi- 
tive ;  it  seems  to  me  it  has  been  about  eight  or  nine  weeks  from  the  time  it  com- 
menced. Well,  it  it  was  six  or  seven  weeks  we  were  laid  right  up  here ;  couldn't  do 
anything  on  earth.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  two  or  three  years ;  I  won't  say  as  regards 
the  time. 

Q.  During  this  time  your  business  was  suspended  entirely  ? — ^A.  Entirely,  sir;  almost. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bdbnxs.)  In  order  to  have  it  go  upon  record,  yon  were  not  the  mayor  at 
the  time  f  You  have  been  elected  since  the  disturbances  ? — A.  Since  then ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  membership  in  the  Law  and  Order  League  ?— A. 
WeU,  I  don't  know  that  I  am  permitted  to  say  anything  about  that,  sir;  we  want  all 
.  law-abiding  citizens  in  it. 

Q.  The  object  of  the  order  is  to  enforce  the  law  and  protect  the  peace  ? — A.  To  en- 
force the  law  and  order  of  the  town. 

Q.  Was  any  class  of  people  excluded  by  reason  of  their  connection  with  other 
orders?  You  do  not  need  to  answer  if  yon  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  state  it. — ^A.  Well, 
we  didn't  propose  to  receive  any  Knights  of  Labor  in  there  unless  they  would  come 
to  ns  and  say  they  would  withdraw  from  that  organization. 

Q.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Stevens,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  organized  because  of  the  dis- 
trust of  the  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  No,  sir;  we  had  no  fight  to  make  against  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  We  merely  organized  this  institution  to  maintain  law  and  order 
and  to  protect  the  property  of  the  citizens  of  Sedalia  and  the  property  of  the  railroad 
company.  We  didn't  form  this  organization  against  anyone  organization.  It  was 
against  the  lawless  element — men  that  would  undertake  to  take  the  law  in  their 
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hands  and  destroy  property ;  that  was  the  idea  of  this  organization.  I  don't  thinfe 
there  is  any  gentleman  in  there  that  -would  oppose  any  labor  organization  or  anything 
else  as  long  as  they  maintained  law  and  order,  and  complied  with  the  laws  of  the  city 
and  the  land.  • 

Q.  Did  you  exclude  all  parties  who  had  been  indicted  or  convicted  of  crime  m  the 
community? — A.  Idon'tknow,  sir,  that  we  have  ever  had  any  members  that  have  been 
indicted,  or  that  we  have  had  applications  for  membership  from  that  class  of  men,  sir; 
I  don't,  remember  anything  of  the  kind.  xr  •  i.i.      j> 

Qi  Will  yon  please  state  the  reasons,  if  there  were  any  reasons,  why  Knights  of 
Labor  were  not  permitted  to  become  members  of  the  league  ? — ^A.  Knights  of  Labor 
were  received  there;  they  were  not  excluded.  We  have  got  Knights  of  Labor  in  our 
organization. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  exclude  them  because  they  were  Knights  of  Labor,  but  if  you 
excluded  anybody  it  was  because  of  ao  apprehension  that  they  were  not  law-abiding 
men ?^A.  No,  sir;  we  excluded  Knights  of  Labor  unless  they  were  willing  to  with- 
draw from  the  order.  ♦ 

Q.  Then  Knights  of  Labor  were  excluded  unless  they  withdrew  from  the  order?— 
Ai  Yfes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  Why  ?— A.  Well,  sir,  we  didn't  know  but  what  this  organi- 
zation would  come  in  there  and  find  out  just  exactly  what  we  were  doing,  and  we 
were  there  for  protection,  and  they  were  the  ones  that  were  creating  this  disturbance. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  why  you  excluded  them — ^^because  they  had  made  this  dis- 
turbance f  —A.  Certainly ;  that  was  it  exactly ;  they  are  the  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion that  hadistopped  this  traflc  and  destroyed  the  property. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  you  didn't  want  them  in  the  Law  and  Order  League  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;;  we  didn't  want  that"  element  with  us. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bubhbs.)  If  you  can  give  us  the  names  of  any  Knights  of  Labor  who 
participated  in  these  lawless  acts  to  which  you  allude  who,  by  reason  of  such  lawless 
acts,  were  excluded  from  membership  in  the  league,  please  do  so. — A.  I  don't  know 
thafc  any  of  those  made  application,  Colonel  Burnea ;  I  don't  know  of  my  personal 
knowledge  that  any  of  them  made  application ;  it  seems  to  me  that  every  flight  of 
Labor  thatapplied  to  our  organization  was  admitted.  We  have  a  number  of  them 
there,  sir,  and  they  are  good  men,  too.  Of  my  own  personal  knowledge  I  don't  re- 
member of  any  one  of  them  making  an  application  that  wasn't  received. 

Q.  I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Stevens,  whether  they  were  received  without  having  with- 
drawnfrom  the  order  of  Knights  of  Labor? — ^A.  Well,  I  should  say  to  you  that  they 
were  asked  the  qaestion  whether  they  would  renounce  that  organization  or  not  before 
tihey  were  admitted. 

Mr.  Stxwabt.  He  already  said  they  did  not  receive  them  unless  they  did. 

Mr.  BcBNES.  Yes ;  I  understand. 

B.  G.  WHjKENSON,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stewart).  Mr.  Wilkenson  you  reside  here  f — ^Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  a  lawyer,  practicing  my  profession. 

Q,  You  were  here  at  the  time  these  disturbances  broke  out  ?^~Av  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  investigation  as  to  the  causes  or  any  inquiry  as  to  what  led  to 
them ?'^-A.  Wdl,  i  don't  know  that  I  didespecially,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conference  with  any  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  strike  ? — A.  I 
was  present  one  day  at  a  meeting  of  the — there  was  a  committee  of  citizens,  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  of  us,  went  and  had  an  interview  with  the  executive  board  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  out  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  where  they  most  congregated; 
.  that  was  the  only  interview  I  ever  had  with  any  of  the  strikers  especially  about  the 
matter. 

Q.  Who  were  the  members  of  the  executive  board ;  name  them  ? — ^A.  Well,  Mr. 
Martin  Irons  was  present  part  of  the  time,  and  a  gentleman  l>y  the  name  of  Hollis, 
from  Parsons,  smd  then  there  were  a  number  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  who  lived  here. 

Q.  At  what  period  in  the  strike  was  this,  how  long  after  it  commenced  ? — ^A.  Well, 
that  was  within  a  week  after  it  commenced. 

Q.  What  was  alleged  at  that  time  by  these  men  as  the  grievance  or  grievances? — ^A. 
Well,  I  understood  from  them  that  the  cause  of  the  strike,  the  original  cause,  was  on 
account  of  the  trouble  with  a  man  named  Hall,  in  Texas ;  he  had  some  trouble  and 
was  turned  off,  or  something  of  that  sort.  They  afterwards  claimed  that  there  were 
some  difiierences  on  account  of  the  wages  of  some  of  the  track  men ;  they  said  some- 
thing about  that  out  there  that  day. 

Q.  Anything  else  that  you  recall  ? — ^A.  Well,  two  or  three  of  them  made  speeches 
in  which  they  talked  in  a  |;eneral  way  about  the  disadvantages  that  laboring  people 
were  under  as  against  capital. 

Q.  They  were  general,  observations  ? — A.  Oh,  yes ;  those  were  general  observations. 

Q,  I  am  directing  your  attention  to  the  specific  grievances  whieh  were  alleged  to 
exist  on  the  part  of  the  strikers  against  the  company. — ^A.  I  did  not  understand  that 
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they  alleged  anything  at  all  there  that  day  except  Hall's  discharge,  and  that  some  of 
the  track  men  were  not  getting  pay  enough ;  well,  I  don't  remember,  bnt  it  was — 
they  said  it  was  less  than  they  were  entitled  to  under  what  they  claimed  was  th& 
agreement  of  the  railroads  made  at  some  past  time. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  interview  with  any  of  these? — A.  Well,  that  was  the- 
only  interview  that  was  at  all  of  an  of&cial  character  that  I  was  present  at,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  my  point  is,  whether  yon  had  any  coDversation  with  any  of  the  represent- 
ative men  of  the  strikers,  in  which,  at  the  time,  they  made  any  statements  of  the- 
causes  or  the  grievances  that  they  then  claimed  to  exist  on  account  of  which  they" 
had  Btrnck  t — ^A,  Well,  I  should  think  not,  sir ;  anything  more 

Q.  Anything  farther  than  you  have  stated?— A.  Nothing  farther  than  I  have 
stated.  They  stated  at  that  meeting,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  it,  Mr.  HoUis- 
was  the  spokesman  principally,  he  and  Mr.  Irons ;  Mr.  Hollis  did  a  great  deal  of  the 
talking,  and  he  said  that  the  principal  grievance  was  the  fact  that  Jay  Gonld  owned 
the  railroad  and  didn't  treat  them  right  in  a  general  way,  that  labor  was  at  a  dis- 
advantage as  against  capital ;  and  they  told  us  that  everybody  that  went  for  us  they 
were  going  to  consider  that  against  us ;  and  they  said  if  the  people  of  Sedalia  didn't 
turn  in  and  help  them  get  their  rights  against  the  railroads,  why,  the  curse  would., 
be  on  our  heads ;  that  was  what  he  told  us. 

Q.  Will  you  state  in  a  general  way,  so  far  as  you  had  any  opinion,  or  any  observa- 
tion— I  don't  know  that  it  afTected  your  business  as  a  lawyer,  perhaps  it  increased  it^ 
sometimes  lawyers  thrive  on  the  misfortunes  of  their  fellow  men,  as  do  doctors  andi 
ministers  for  that  matter,  for  if  we  had  not  any  sin,  there  wouldn't  be  any  ministers — 
how  did  it  affect  the  business  of  Sedalia f — A.  It  paralyzed  it  to  a  very  great  extents. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  ?— A.  I  don't  know  exactly  the  date,  till  the  trains  got  to 
moving.  We  are  entirely  dependent  for  transportation  on  that  road ;  then,  outside  of 
the  direct  effect,  it  had  a  very  discouraging  effect  on  every  sort  of  enterprise  here. 
The  people  that  were  talking  about  building  houses  this  spring  have,  a  great  many 
of  them,  been  discouraged,  and  it  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  real  estate  values  here.  ' 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Q.  Men  lose  confidence ;  in  other  words  they  don't  know  what  is  going  to  happen,, 
whether  things  are  going  to  be  upside  down  or  otherwise  f — A.  They  think  this  thing 
is  liable  to  occur  at  intervals.  Atown  that  depends  for  its  transportation  entirely  on 
a  railroad  is  in  a  bad  fix.  That  is  the  way  the  people  feel  about  it. 

Q.  And  that  has  been  the  effect  here  ? — ^A.  Very  decidedly,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  to  any  of  the  scenes  that  transpired  on  the  road  where  the 
trains  were  interfered  with  in  any  way  ? — A.  No, '  sir ;  I  wasn't  present  on  thosei 
occasions. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairmait.)  Did  you  appeal  to  these  gentlemen  to  stop  their  interference 
with  traffic? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  that  was  what  we  were  trying  to  get  them  to  do. 

Q.  Did  those  gentlemen  assume  that  they  had  the  right  to  order  the  strike  and  to- 
control  it? — A.  Well,  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  we  wanted  to  find  out.  The 
railroad  people  had  been  calling  on  the  civil  authorities  here  and  the  citizens  to  assist, 
them  in  getting  out  trains.  The  railroad  people  said  that  the  train  men  were  willing 
to  go  out,  but  they  were  afraid  to ;  and  one  of  the  things  that  we  asked  the  commit- 
tee was  whether  they  proposed  to  resort  to  violence ;  they  had  claimed  all  the  time 
that  they  intended  only  to  resort  to  persuasion ;  and  we  put  the  question  directly  to 
them  whether  they  intended  to  resort  to  violence  in  order  to  keep  other  employes  that 
were  willing  to  work  from  working  for  the  railroad;  and  the  answer  of  Mr.  HoUis- 
was,  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the  road — we  were  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  feet 
from  the  railroad — he  says,  "There  are  the  tracks  and  the  engines  and  the  cars,  and 
here  are  we."  That  is  all  the  satisfaction  we  could  get  out  of  him  in  that  respect;: 
and  Mr.  Irons  said  that  if  they  didn't  succeed,  why  they  would  stop  every  railroad  in 
the  country  before  they  would  give  up.  Mr.  Irons  said  that.  To  carry  their  point 
against  this  Pacific  Railroad  they  would  stop  every  railroad  in  the  country. 

IRA  HINSDALE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stewaet).  Yon  reside  here? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — ^A.  Well,  I  am  in  a  good  many  different  kinds  of 
business. 

Q.  You  are  a  business  man? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  General  business  ? — A.  Well,  I  am  in  the  horse  and  mule  business,  and  in  the- 
transfer  business,  and  I  am  in  the  oil  and  gasoline  business;  I  am  the  agent  of  the- 
Consolidated  Tank  Line  Company  here. 

Q.  How  was  your  business,  and  business  here,  affected;  I  ask  the  general  question, 
I  suppose  it  already  appears,  I  don't  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  say  anything  more- 
about  that  business ;  was  it  all  paralyzed  here  during  this  strike ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  my 
transfer  business  I  had  nothing  for  my  teams  to  do ;  had  to  put  tbem  in  the  barns,  and. 
my  oil  business  was  paralyzed ;  I  could  not  get  oil.  We  were  out  of  oil  in  this  conn- 
try,  and  the  horse  and  mule  business ;  we  couldn't  move  them  out  of  town ;  and  stock 
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"we  had  down  the  road  ready  to  come  in,  we  had  to  drive  on  the  dirt  roads,  and  could 
not  sell  any  from  the  mere  fact  that  they  couldn't  get  out  of  town. 

Q.  In  other  words,  business  here  was  dependent  on  the  operation  of  these  roads, 
and  they  stopped  ? — A.  All  business  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  pass  from  that.  Now,  what'  effort  did  the  citizens  make  to  cut 
this  knot  and  get  things  loose  f — A.  Well,  they  appeared  to  go  as  far  as  they  could 
without  any  personal  injury.  They  made  an  effort,  several  of  them,  they  were  sum- 
moned every  day  to  go  down  and  assist  getting  out  trains.  They  didn't  succeed  for 
a  long  time,  but  they  finally  accomplished  it. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  interview  with  the  committee  or  with  any  representative 
men  of  the  strikers,  or  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  that  same  interview  described  by  the  last  witness  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  about  what  transpired  on  that  occasion,  what  did  you  propose 
to  them  to  do  ? — A.  Well,  the  question  was  asked  them  by  the  spokesman  of  the  Cit- 
izens' Committee  whethe%they  intended  to  use  any  violence  in  regard  to  preventing 
people  from  operating  the  road  and  running  out  trains  here.  That  seemed  to  be  the 
main  question.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  going  on  down  there  backwards  and 
forwards. 

Q.  What  was  their  reply  ? — A.  We  got  two  replies ;  one  reply  was  that,  they  did 
not  answer  the  question  directly,  they  stated  that,  "There  was  the  track  and  engines, 
and  the  cars,  and  we  are  here."  But  one  of  the  committee  very  kindly  gave  ns  a  lit- 
tle more  light  on  the  subjct,  and  stated  that  the  sum  and  substance  of  it  was,  and 
the  facts  were,  that  if  they  did  not  accede  to  their  demands  they  could  not  rnn  any 
trains. 

Q.  Who  was  that  f — ^A.  His  name  was  Wright. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Irons  say ;  were  you  present  when  he  ibade  any  statements  t — A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  be  say?— A.  I  think  this  witness  on  the  stand  here,  Mr.  Wilkerson, 
is  mistaken.     1  think  that  remark  came  from  Mr.  Wright  instead  of  Mr.  Irons. 

Q.  It  came  from  one  of  them?— A.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  committee.  We  were  in 
their  sanctum,  their  headquarters  out  there. 

Q.  Were  any  other  Knights  of  Labor  present  at  that  interview? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  sev- 
eral of  them  there,  supposed  to  be  Knights  of  Labor;  that  was  the  executive  com- 
mittee we  were  conversing  with. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  manifest  any  disposition  to  permit  the  citizens  of  this  town  or 
the  railroad  company  to  open  the  traffic  and  resume  business  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not 
see  any  disposition  of  that  kind  there,  but  on  the  contrary  it  was  to  close  the  thing 
up  till  they  had  their  demands  acceded  to. 

Q.  What  were  their  demands  ? — A.  Well,  one  was — they  appeared  to  have  a  long  list 
of  grievances — but  one  was  the  reinstatement  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hall  that  lives 
down  in  Texas,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  of  the  grievances  that  were  stated? — A.  Well,  it  was  in 
regard  to  the  wages  of  the  track  men,  I  believe.  I  know  I  didn't  pay  much  attention 
to  it.    That  was  one  of  them,  and  then  that  Hall  business. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  employes  of  this  system  of  roads 
before  the  strike? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnes.)  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.- Hinsdale,  where  Mr,  Irons  lives? — A. 
Where  he  lives  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  Is  that  the  question  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  He  lives  down  there  in  East  Sedalia,  with  the  balance  of  the  MoUy 
Majguires. 

Q.  You  are  an  employer  of  labor,  are  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  the  wages  that  you  pay  your  employes? — A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  have  got  one  man  that  1  pay  $250  a  month.  I  have  another  man  that 
works  for  me  that  I  pay  |50  a  month  to ;  they  are  white  men  ;  and  then  I  have — well, 
1  have  another  white  man  that  works  for  me  that  I  pay  |1.25  a  day.  Well,  then,  I 
have  six  colored  men  working  for  me,  and  I  pay  them  f  1.16  a  day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.  )  Are  those  men  worth  what  you  pay  them  severally  I — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  are. 

Mr.  DEUTSCH,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

<3uestion  (by  Mr.  Stewart).  You  reside  here  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

•Q.  How  long? — A.  Twelve  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? —A.  I  am  in  the  liquor  business. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  what  you  say  in  reference  to  this  interview  with  the  representa- 
tive, or  with  the  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  pending  these  troubles,  with  a 
view  to  petting  rid  of  them  and  releasing  the  business  of  this  country ;  did  yon  hear 
these  other  witnesses  testify? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wh.at  do  i^ou  say  as  to  the  correctness  of  their  statement  t — A.  Whatever  they 
stated  I  found  it  correct. 
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Q.  Havp  yow  anything  to  add  from  your  own  recollection? — A.  Nothing  ;it  all. 

Q.  [By  Ml'.  BUKNES.)  How  was  your  business  affected  by  the  strike? — A.  My  busi- 
ness was  affected.  1  compared  it.  this  morning,  and  I  found  that  my  losses  iu  March- 
that  is,  the  sales  compared  to  last  year — were  over  40  per  cent.,  and  that  was  in 
March  ;  in  April  about  24  or  25  per  cent,  less  than  it  was  last  year. 

Q.  Have  you  a  local  trade? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  loss  iu  the  local  trade?— A.  Well,  in  fact  I  can't  tell  you  exactly, 
because  I  have  never  looked  it  over.  My  experience,  though,  is  that  my  losses  were 
pretty  heavy  here.  1  got  a  letter  not  lonf;  ago — four  or  five  months  ago,  w-here  they 
boycotted  me ;  they  threatened  to  boycott  me  if  I  don't  use  cigars  which  are  made  by 
the  Knights  of  Labor.  Well,  I  am  so  much  interested  in  other  business  here  that  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  will  better  drop  the  business  entirely,  and  I  gave  it  up, 
and  out  I  am.    I  had  to  do  it  to  protect  the  balance  of  my  business. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  this  boycotting? — A.  It  is  just  like  all  the  balance  of  the 
boycotting ;  simply  signed  by  the  committee ;  I  was  not  the  only  one ;  there  is  about 
a  dozen  here  in  this  town. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  parties  who  signed  the  boycott? — A.  No, 
air ;  it  was  only  signed  by  the  committee. 

Q.  H9.ve  yon  any  evidence  that  it  was  by  .the  cigarmakers'  union  ? — A.  Well,  in 
fact,  I  don't  recollect ;  I  have  been  looking  for  the  letter  this  morning ;  I  could  not 
find  it.  I  found  there  was  about  that  time  a  dozen  merchants  here  in  this  town  got 
the  same  notice. 

Mr.  DALBY,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stewart).  You  reside  here  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  business? — k.  I  am  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business. 

Q.  How  did  this  strike  afl'ect  you  ! — A.  To  use  the  common  phrase,  it  paralyzed  my 
business. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  ? — A.  I  was  about  one  month,  sir,  without  shipping  any 
goods  at  all,  except  a  few  on  a  little  road,  a  little  narrow-gauge  road  that  runs  oat 
here. 

Q.  What  percentage  of  loss  did  you  sufl'er  ?— A.  Well,  sir,  I  lost  about  70  per  cent. 

Q.  Of  course  that  is  a  matter  of  estims^te? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  70  per  cent. 

Q.  During  what  time  ? — A.  (Continuing.)  Yes,  sir;  I  could  not  do  any  thing  at  all ; 
it  stopped  ray  business  almost  i-ntirely. 

Q.  Did  the  effect  coniinue  after  the  resumption  of  traffic? — A.  My  business  is  not 
as  good  now  as  it  has  been.     Yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  has  continued. 

Q.  What  is  its  general  effect  upon  the  business  in  this  region  ? — A.  Very  damaging, 
sir. 

Q  How  has  it  affected  the  building  and  real-estate  matters,  if  at  all  ? — A.  I  was  on 
a  t  rade  for  a  piece  of  real  estate  the  week  of  the  strike,  and  of  course  as  soon  as  the 
trouble  came  up  I  could  not  make  the  sale.  I  offered  it  for  a  thousand  dollars  less  to 
a.  party  while  the  strike  was  going  on,  and  could  not  get  it,  and  I  think  it  has  affected 
the  real  estate  all  over  town  in  a  similar  way.  My  business  is  largely  with  these  re- 
tail grocery  men  here,  and  of  course  they  could  not  pay  their  bills,  neither  could  they 
bu.y  goods,  and  they  are  in  that  condition  yet. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  interviews  with  any  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  or 
representative  men  iu  regard  to  this  matter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  was  on  that  committee 
of  home  few  of  the  citizens  that  went  out  to  their  headquarters  to  see  them  about 
moving  the  trains.  Our  intimation  was  from  the  managers  of  the  road  that  they 
could  move  the  trains  if  the  striking  element  would  not  interfere  wiDh  them.  We 
went  there  to  ask  them  if  they  would  use  any  violence.  The  reply  was,  you  have  had 
the  reply,  they  said  I  he  road  was  over  there,  the  engines  were  in  the  round-house,  and 
we  are  here.  But  during  the  interview  either  Mr.  Irons  or  Mr.  Wright,  some  one  of 
the  parties,  I  won't  say  which,  said  that  if  they  did  not  succeed,  why  they  were  going 
to  stop  all  the  roads  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  What  did  you  report  to  the  railroad  company  ? — A.  We  just  reported  the  answer 
we  got.  We  went  on  over  to  the  headquarters  of  the  road,  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  road,  and  told  them  about  what  they  had  said ;  that  was  all  the  satisfaction  we 
got. 

Q.  How  long  after  that  was  it  before  trains  were  moved ;  did  they  prevent  the 
movement  of  trains  after  that  ?^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  subpoenaed  by  the  sheriff  here  as 
one  of  the  deputies  and  sent  out  there  and  we  run  a  train  a  length  or  two,  and  I  ex- 
pect 200  men  jumped  on  to  it  and  stopped  it. 

Q.  That  was  after  your  interview  ? — A.  That  was  after  our  interview ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buenks.)  I  will  ask  yon  if  the  depreciation  of  values  in  real  estate,  or 
of  real  estate,  affected  the  rents  of  property  ? — ^A.  -Yes,  sir ;  I  owned  a  half  interest  in  a 
building  here  on  which  I  was  paying  $75  for  the  half,  and  my  rents  were  reduced  to 
$60  since  the  strike. 
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Q.  Yon  think  that  that  has  extended  to  tenement  houses  t — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Throughout  the  city  generally  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Do  you  hire  laborers  f — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  now  about  what  is  the  wages  of  an  average  man,  a  laborer  in 
this  town  t — A.  I  have  a 

Mr.  Stewart.  What  laborer?    I  suppose  yon  mean  a  day  laborer t 

The  Chairman.  A  day  laborer,  I  mean. 

A.  I  have  two  or  three  salesmen 

Q.  No,  that  is  not  the  kind  we  mean.  We  mean  men  who  work. — A.  Well,  I  have 
three  men  working  for  me  ;  I  am  paying  two  men  $20  and  one  $40.  My  porter  who 
attends  to  my  store  and  carries  the  key  of  my  store,  I  pay  him  $40  a  month. 

Q.  And  yon  pay  the  others  $20 1 — ^A.  $20 ;  yes,  sir. 

J.  F.  ANTES,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stewart).  You  reside  here  !— Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  I  am  a  miller  engaged  in  the  milling  business. 

Q.  Manufacturing  for  the  market  abroad? — A.  Mostly  for  home  at  present;  for 
home  and  local  trade. 

Q.  Do  you  manufacture  for  regions  outside? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  ship  to  Saint  Lonis 
when  we  have  plenty  of  wheat,  and  also  South  and  West. 

Q.  How  did  this  strike  affect  your  business? — A.  Well,  it  affected  it  in  probably  a 
general  way  more  than  anything  else.  The  stoppage  of  the  trains  prevented  us  from 
procuring  any  wheat,  as  our  locaH  wheat  was  well-nigh  exhausted.  Prevented  us  from 
being  able  to  receive  orders  from  outside,  as  the  majority  of  our  trade  was  outfiide  the 
town  limits ;  we  could  not  ship  to  any  other  point  whatever.  Wagons  would  come 
in  from  short  distances  and  take  flour  out.  We  were  unable  to  get  wheat  in,  and  con- 
sequently our  mill  closed  down. 

Q.  Yon  were  obliged  to  stop  your  work? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  steam  mill? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  it  ? — A.  Well,  we  generally 
employ  about  seven  to  eight  men. 

Q.  How  long  did  your  mill  stop  in  consequence  ? — A.  Six  weeks. 

Q.  What  other  effects  did  yon  observe? — A.  General  stagnation  throughout  the 
whole  country. 

Q.  Everything  at  a  standstill? — A.  Yes,  sir;  our  merchants  and  business  men  were 
in  a  dilemma  ;  they  didn't  know  what  todo ;  they  weredeprived  of  receiving  supplies, 
their  trade  was  cut  off,  and  they  did  not  know  whether  to  extend  the  lines  of  credit 
which  they  had  been  extending  considerably. 

Q.  Does  that  feeling  of  uncertainty  and  unrest  still  exist  in  this  community? — A. 
To  a  certain  extent.     It  is  changing  some  little  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  outlook  for  business  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  before  this 
strike? — A.  Well,  the  outlook  apparently  was  favorable.  We  had  passed  through  a 
pretty  troublesome  winter,  however,  in  general  lines  of  trade,  but  almost  every  one 
felt  encouraged  in  the  prospect.  This  strike  came  upon  them  exceedingly  suddenly. 
No  one  anticipated  it. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  any  complaint  from  the  employes  of  this  system  of  road  ?— A. 
Not  of  the  Missouri  Pacific — no,  sir.  There  had  been  some  little  murmurs  of  a  strike 
consequent  upon  some  little  outside  differences  existing  outside  the  borders  of  Mis- 
souri, but  we  really  didn't  anticipate  any  trouble  here,  as  we  had  heard  no  intima- 
tions of  discontent  or  dissatisfaction  expressed. 

Q.  One  qnestion  is  suggested  by  the  chairman :  I  don't  know  what  class  of  labor 
you  employ  in  your  mill. — A.  We  employ  a  skUled  mechanic  as  a  miller,  and  an  e  - 
gineer,  and  one  or  two  laborers  otherwise. 

Q.  What  do  you  pay  your  ordinary  laborers  ? — A.  From  $1.25  to  $2.50  a  day.         * 

Q.  That  depends  upon  the  men  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  entirely. 

Q.  The  ordinary  laborer  is  $1.25,  however  ?— A.  You  can  hire  them  (it  is  dependent 
entirely  on  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  according  to  my  judgment),  where  there  is 
an  abundance  of  men  you  can  hire  them  at  $1  a  day. 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  current  demand.— A.  The  general  rule  is  about  a  dollar  to  a  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnbs.)  Prior  to  the  strike,  did  you  have  any  men  in  your  employ- 
ment at  as  low  as  75  cents  a  day  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

A.  P.  MOENEY,  being  duly  sworn  aild  examined,  testified  as  follows  : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stewart).  Do  you  reside  here  ?— Answer,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ?— A.  I  am  a  real-estate  agent  and  examiner  of  land 
titles. 

Q.  How  did  the  strike  affect  the  business  that  concerns  you ;  the  real-estate  val- 
ues?— A.  Stopped  it,  sir,  practically. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  mean  that  it  has  not  been  resumed f  Any  transactions  in  real  estate  f — 
A.  So  far  as  this  town  is  concerned  there  has  hardly  anything  been  done,  and  not 
much  in  the  country. 

Q.  To  what  do  yon  attribute  that  1 — A.  To  the  general  feeling  of  insecurity  and 
unrest  in  that  kind  of  business. 

Q.  Did  the  strike  cause  tbatt — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  did  to  a  very  great  extent;  I  am 
speaking  with  reference  to  city  real  estate. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  supposed  you  referred  to. — A.  And  in  the  country  it  affected  it 
by well,  it  made  the  people  more  conservative.    They  were  afraid  to  branch  out. 

Q.  Did  your  dealings  bring  you  in  contact  with  the  country  people  in  real-estate 
matters  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  deal.  My  business  latterly  has  been  more  in  the  nego- 
tiating of  loans  ou  farms  for  Eastern  parties. 

Q.  Is  there  more  difficulty  in  negotiating  loans  now  than  there  was  before  this 
strike  t — A.  Well,  the  difference  seemed  to  be  more  in  getting  people  to  borrow  money. 
Those  who  are  good  are  afraid  to ;  they  seem  to  be  conservative  and  afraid  to  go  in 
debt ;  afraid  to  branch  out  and  speculate  in  any  way. 

Q.  As  a  consequence  of  this  slackening  in  the  transactions  in  real  estate,  it  has 
affected  the  price,  the  value  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has  affected  it  some,  and  principally  in 
town. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  city  T — ^A.  In  town,  yes,  sir ;  I  think  it  has  recovered  though, 
since. 

Q.  There  is  a  reaction  t — A.  There  is  afeeling  of  confidence  now  among  the  people 
in  town  here  that  their  investments  wiU  be  protected,  and  that  there  is  very  little 
danger  of  anything  more  of  this  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  rally  of  the  citizens  here  and  the  formation  of  the  Law  and 
Order  League,  so-called,  has  had  any  effect  to  produce  that  result  f — A.  Oh,  yes,  I 
think  that,  together  with  the  almost  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  country  people, 
has  had  its  effect;  had  a  very  large  effect. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  anybody  that  has  been  benefited  by  this  strike,  either 
among  the  laborers  or  anybody  elsef — A.  Well,  I  have  heard  it  that  Martin  Irons 
probably  made  a  good  thing  of  it ;  not  to  my  own  knowledge ;  <I  have  not  heard  of 
any  one  else. 

Q.  No  other  gentleman  but  Martin  Irons,  so  far  as  you  have  heard,  has  gained  any- 
thing by  this  strike? — A.  No  one  to  my  knowledge  at  all,  and  so  far  as  I  have  heard; 
that  is  all  I  heard  of. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairmak.)  You  are  satisfied  that  the  men  who  struck  did  not  make 
anything  by  itf — A.  I  am  well  satisfied,  sir,  that  they  lost  a  great  deal ;  those  who 
struck  the  longest,  lost  the  most. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buknbs.)  Do  you  remember  who  informed  you  that  Martin  Irons  had 
made  anything  by  this  interruption  of  business  t — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  don't;  I  have  seen  it 
in  the  papers,  and  heard  it  talked  about. 

Q.  Has  the  effect  of  these  troubles  diminished  the  values  of  rentals? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  are  a  good  many  more  houses  vacant  since  the  strike. 

Q  Prices  have  generally  come  down. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  rental  values  are  down  more  now 
than  the  values  of  real  estate. 

D.  H.  SMITH,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stewart).  Mr.  Smith,  yon  reside  here  1 — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  in  the  wholesale  hardware  business. 

Q.  How  did  this  strike  affect  you? — A.  Ruined  my  business. 

Q.  Ruined  your  business? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time? — A.  Six  weeks.  Some  of  it  I  have  not  gotten  back  yet. 
I  don't  know ;  may  be  I  never  wiU.  - 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  ever  will  get  it  back  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful. 

Q.  You  are  a  jobber? — A.  Yes,  sir;  jobber  and  retailer,  both;  my  principal  business 
is  jobbing. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  the  business  was  ruined? — A.  I  mean  to  say 
it  stopped  my  "being  unable  to  supply  and  serve  my  customers,  and  they  went  else- 
where. 

Q.  During  that  period? — A.  Duringthat  period;  customers  I  had  been  selling  to  all 
the  way  from  5,  10,  and  15  years  could  get  service  elsewhere,  and  they  went  else- 
where. 

Q.  That  was  business  that  you  had  cultivated  and  built  up,  I  suppose  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir ;  business  that  I  had  built  up.  We  had  a  siege  of  the  same  character  a  year  ago 
of  short  duration,  and  I  lost  some  of  my  trade  at  that  time,  but  by  hard  work  regained 
a  major  portion  of  it. 

Q.  That  was  only  a  matter  of  a  few  days,  was  it  not  ? — A.  That  was  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  days,  but  still  people  went  away  from  me  then  that  I  never  did  get  back. 
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Q.  What  has  its  effect  been  in  other  respects,  in  general? — A.  As  damaging  as  it 
could  possibly  be. 

Q.  1  will  ask  you  whether  you  made  any  effort  or  tried  to  persuade  these  men  to 
stop  and  permit  traflSc  to  move? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  was  the  chairman  and  spokesman  of 
the  citizens'  committee  that  waited  on  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  succeeded A.  No,  sir ;  we  did  not. 

Q.  in  persuading  them  to A.  We  called  on  them  and  stated  our  case  as 

briefly  and  plainly  as  I  knew  how,  and  we  had  three  or  four  replies  from  them,  but 
the  reply  to  the  question  I  put  to  them,  which  was  this,  if  they  intended  to  offer  any 
physical  resistance  to  the  movement  of  trains  on  the  road  was  that,  pointing  to  the 
oars,  to  say  that  "  The  round-houses  and  shops  and  engines  and  cars  are  over  there, 
and  the  track ;  and  here  we  are." 

Q.  And  there  they  remained  when  you  undertook  to  move  a  train.  Somebody 
said  that  you  did  not  succeed  in  opening  traffic? — A..  Weihad  not  tried  to  move  a 
train.  I  think  that  was  probably  before  the  railroad  people  made  any  attempt  to 
move  a  train. 

Q.  In  other  words,  when  they  did  attempt  to  move  a  train  they  were  nnsuocess- 
ful  ? — ^A.  They  were  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  J.  G.  PAEMELEE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stbwakt).  Your  business? — ^Answer.  Leather  and  saddlery  hard- 
ware. 

Q.  How  did  it  affect  you  ?^A.  It  paralyzed  our  business. 

Q.  Your  business  was  a  jobbing  business? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  part. 

Q.  Jobbing  and  retail  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  produced  the  same  effect  on  your  business  that  the  last  witness  has  stated? — 
A.  I  suppose  so ;  I  did  not  hear  his  testimony  clearly,  but  I  suppose  so.  We  lost  cus- 
tomers we  had  retained  for  years,  who  were  on  other  roads  and  could  not  get  things 
from  us.  We  have  learned  since,  by. not  receiving  orders  from  them  since,  that  they 
are  buying  their  goods  elsewhete ;  other  merchants  have  been  wide  awake,  I  suppose, 
and  looked  out  for  them,  and  secured  their  trade ;  perhaps  thrown  out  little  baits  to 
them.  We  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  we  know  that  we  have  not  our  customers  back 
again  that  we  had  before  the  sttike. 

Col.  E.  K.  SIBLEY,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Burnes).  Colonel  Sibley,  state  your  position  on  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  and  take  your  own  way  and  make  a  statement  of  the  facts  bearing  upon  the 
question  of  the  cause  of  the  strike  and  the  extent  of  it. — Answer.  Well,  at  the  time 
of  the  strike  I  was  superintendent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Road  yiroper  and  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Texas  Road  north  of  Denison  and  the  branches  of  both  of  those 
roads,  which  took  in  the  line  from  Saint  Louis  to  Omaha  and  from  Hannibal,  Mo.,  to 
Denison ;  in  round  numbers  about  2,000  miles  of  road,  and  I  had  held  that  position 
since  the  10th  of  June  last  year.  Prior  to  that  time  I  had  filled  various  positions 
in  the  departments  in  the  system.  I  commenced  with  the  road  in  1869  as  a  clerk  in 
the  general  freight  oflSoe.  Had  held  the  position  of  assistant  general  freight  agent, 
general  manager  of  one  of  the  lines  in  the  system  for  two  or  three  years,  and  for  a 
short  time  was  assistant  to  the  third  vice-president  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Road,  sta- 
tioned in  Arkansas. 

The  question  of  the  agreements  has  been  brought  up  several  times,  and  I  would  like 
to  read  the  agreements,  as  they  have  never  been  read  to  the  committee  in  full.  The 
agreement  of  March  15,  1885,  made  by  the  governors  of  Kansas  and  Missouri,  reads  as 
follows :  ! 

[The  Missonii  Faoitlo  Bailway  Company,  leased  and  operated  lines,  and  Texas  Paciflo  Eailway  Com- 
pany.— Circular.] 

Office  of  First  Vice-Psesident, 

Saint  Louis,  March  15,  1885. 
The  following  suggestions  have  been  presented  to  the  undersigned  as  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  at  present  impeding  the  operation  of  these  railroads  : 

"  To  Capt.  E.  S.  Hayes,  first  vice-president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  Company  and  associated  roads : 

"  Whereas  on  account  of  the  strike  among  certain  of  the  employes  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Eailway  Company  in  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  resulting  in  the 
stoppage  and  cessation  of  all  freight  traffic  over  said  company's  lines  in  said  States, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  business  interests  and  rights  of  the  people  of  said  States, 
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and  the  continuance  of  which  endangers  the  public  peace  and  the  safety  of  the  com- 
pany's property ;  and, 

"Whereas  the  undersigned,  representing  the  two  States  named  above  respectively, 
ianxious  to  restore  harmonious  relations  between  the  said  company  and  its  said  em- 
ployes, and  to  restore  to  the  public  the  unobstructed  use  of  said  lines  of  railroad,  do 
recommend  and  request  said  company  to  restore  to  its  striking  employes  In  Mis- 
Bonri  and  Kansas  the  same  wages  paid  them  in  September,  1884,  including  one  and 
one-half  price  for  extra  time  worked;  and  to  restore  all  said  striking  employes  tO' 
their  several  employments  without  prejudice  to  them  on  account  of  said  strike. 

"  Believing  that  the  foregoing  will  constitute  a  just  and  fair  settlement,  we  recom- 
mend their  acceptance  by  the  striking  employes,  as  well  as  by  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  Company. 

"Dated  Saint  Lonis,  Mo.,  March  15, 1885. 

"JOHN  A.  MARTIN, 

Governor  of  Kansat. 
"JOHN  8.  MARMADUKB, 

"Governor  of  Miaeouri. 
"L.  L.  TURNER, 
"ALMERIN  GILLETT, 
"Bailroad  Commisaionera  of  Kemaaa. 
"JAMES  HUMPHREY, 
"GEO.  C.  PRATT, 
"JAMES  HARDING, 
"Bailroad  Commisaionera  of  Miaaowri. 
"W.  G.  DOWNING. 
"B.  G.  BOONE, 

"Altorneii-General  of  Miasouri. 
"  J.  C.  JAMISON, 

"Adjutant-General. 
"OSCAR  KOCHTITZK, 
"Commiaaioner  of  Labor  Statiatica  and  Inapection." 

With  a  desire  to  concnr  with  the  recommendations  expressed  above  by  the  State 
officials,  and  open  the  usnal  avenues  of  commerce,  and  with  a  spirit  of  amity  and 
harmony  toward  the  employfis  of  these  companies — 

This  is  to  give  notice  that  the  rates  of  wages  and  terms  above  specified  will  go  into 
effect  on  Monday  morning,  March  16th  instant,  and  be  in  effect  from  and  after  that 
date. 

Hereafter  said  rates  will  not  be  changed,  except  after  thirty  days'  notice  thereof, 
given  in  the  nsnal  way. 

R.  S.  HAYES, 
»  Firat  Vice-Preaident. 

Office  of  Third  Vice-Presidbnt, 

Saint  Louia,  Mo.,  March  15,  1885. 
Heads  of  departments  to  which  the  above  applies  will  act  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  above  circular. 

H.  M.  HOXIE, 
TMrd  Viee-Preaident. 

I  want  to  say  here  that  the  striking  employes  were  the  shopmen,  and  not  the  men  in 
the  road  department,  the  bridge  department,  or  any  other  department  of  the  road ; 
they  were  simply  the  shopmen. 

I  have  asked  leave  to  read  that  circular  from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  claimed  that 
the  company  should  give  thirty  days'  notice,  under  the  agreement,  before  discharging 
a  man.  The  circular  clearly  states  that  they  should  give  thirty  days'  notice  before 
changing  the  wages.  Now,  that  circular  was  changed  by  a  committee  who  presented 
grievances  to  Mr.  Hoxie  on  the  22d  of  May,  1885.  The  committee  that  presented  the 
grievances  consisted  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Fitzsimmons,  who  was  employed  in  the  Sedalia  shops, 
and  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I  believe,  although  I  do  not  state  positively, 
that  he  held  the  same  position  now  held  by  Mr.  Martin  Irons.    If  I  am  wrong,  the 

fentlemen  can  correct  me ;  by  Mr.  N.  M.  Lovin,  who  was  at  that  time  an  employ^  at- 
'ort  Worth,  and  is  also  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  has 
figured  as  one  of  the  committeemen  in  the  recent  strike;  and  Mr.  William  Qnarles, 
who  was  an  employ^  in  the  shops  at  Parsons,  Kans.,  and,  I  believe,  has  held  some 
position  during  the  late  trouble ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Hansom,  and  D.  G.  Johnson.  I  do 
not  know  where  Johnson  was  employed  at  that  time,  but  he  has  since  been  employed 
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in  the  Missouri  Pacific  shops  at  Cypress ;  whether  there  now  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 
The  grievance  that  they  presented  to  Mr.  Hoxie  is : 

No.  808  Pine  Stkbbt,  Room  4, 

Samt  Louis,  MayUSl,  1885. 
fi.  M.  HoxTF, : 

Deas  Sir  :  We,  the  undersigned,  general  committee  representing  the  employes  of 
"the  Missouri  Pacific,  leased  and  operated  lines,  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad, 
now  in  supreme  council,  respectfully  present  to  you  for  your  approbation,  the  follow- 
ing : 

(1)  That  it  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  both  the  company  and  its  employes  not 
iio  order  or  allow  any  reduction  in  either  wages  or  force,  substituting  therefor.a  re- 
•duotion  in  hours  worked,  should  the  management  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  operat- 
ing expenses. 

(2)  That  September,  1884,  rates  of  wages  be  paid  for  same  class  of  work,  whether 
4lone  by  same  man  or  another. 

(3)  That  all  engines  and  car  work  be  done  as  much  as  possible  on  the  same  road 
and  division  to  which  it  belongs,  so  as  to  furnish  work  for  the  forces  now  employed 
.at  the  various  points. 

(4)  That  no  man  in  any  position  or  department  be  discharged  until  after  charges 
are  preferred  against  him  by  his  superior  officers,  and  such  charges  be  investigated 
*y  another  officer  of  the  local  grievance  committee  and  one  other  chosen  by  him. 

(5)  That  when  charges  are  so  preferred,  the  man  may  be  suspended  (pending  inves- 
tigation), and  if  charges  are  sustained,  his  discharge  to  date  from  the  time  of  his  sns- 
ipension;  butif  charges  are  not  sustained  he  shall  be  reinstated. 

(B)  Tliat  the  manager,  on  behalf  of  the  company,  and  this  committee,  on  behalf  of 
the  employes,  pledge  ourselves  to  mutually  work  for  the  best  interests  of  these  lines 
of  roads,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  all  our  interests  are  mutual,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
at  all  times  that  the  company  should  earn  more  than  running  expenses,  so  as  to  he 
able  to  pay  a  fair  remuneration  for  services  rendered. 

Sincerely  hoping  that  this  ma^  meet  your  approbation,  we  remain  in  session  until 
six  o'clock  this  p.  m.,  at  which  time  we  demand  a  positive  answer. 

J.  W.  FITZSIMMONS, 

Chairman. 
N.  M.  LOVIN. 
WILLIAM  QUARLES. 
ROBERT  HANSOM. 
D.  G.  JOHNSON. 

Now,  those  are  the  demands  presented  by  that  committee,  and  here  is  Mr.  Hoxie's 
reply.  I  read  the  demands  that  were  made  and  I  will  read  this  reply  of  Mr.  Hoxie, 
'dated  May  25,  lb85,  and  unless  the  committee  object  I  will  stand  up  [the  witness 
accordingly  stood  up  in  order  that  the  large  nnmoer  of  people  present  might  hear 
him],  Tbere  has  been  so  much  said  about  taking  machinery  from  one  division  of  the 
road  to  the  other  to  repair  it,  that  I  want  to'show  what  Mr.  Hoxie  said  in  reply  to 
4hat.  His  circular  is  dated  Saint  Louis,  May  25,  1885,  and  is  addressed — 
'"To  all  SupermtendenU : 

■"  This  confirms  my  message  to  you.  of  even  date. 

**Mr.  Fitzsimmons  and  a  committee  were  here  last  week  conferring  on  some  ques- 
tions of  which  I  will  more  fully  advise  you  by  letter,  and  I  have  this  morning  tele- 
^aphed  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  as  follows: 

'' 'According  to  promise  made  you  on  Saturday,  I  advise  that  we  will  strictly  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  circular  of  First  Vice-President  Hayes,  dated  March  15, 
1885.  '  ' 

'"In  the  shops  and  wherever  it  may  be  practicable,  we  wiU  reduce  the  hours  of  work 
instead  of  reducing  the  force,  whenever  the  necessity  arises — that  whenever  any  em- 
ploy6  believes  that  he  has  been  unjustly  discharged  he  may  make  a  statement  of  his 
■case  in  writing  to  the  superintendent  of  the  road  on  whiolT  he  has  worked,  who  will 
g)romptly  investigate,  and  reinstate  him  if  wrongfully  discharged. 

■" '  It  is  believed  that  the  interests  of  the  company  and  the  employes  are  identical,  and 
■'iiie  management  earnestly  desire  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  employes  in  the  effi- 
■cient  and  economical  administration  of  the  properties  under  its  charge,  to  the  end 
that  the  fullest  development  of  its  capabilities  may  be  brought  about,  and  work  may 
be  given  to  all,  under  conditions  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

" '  H.  M.  HOXIE, 
"  '  XTiird  Vioe-President.'" 

That  was  the  telegram  to  Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 
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"  Ton  ■will  therefore  see  that  no  reduction  in  force  in  the  shops  is  made,  and  will 
consult  with  rae  before  making  any  reduction  in  the  hours  of  work,  aud  I  also  ad- 
vise that  you  make  no  change  in  the  men's  wages  or  class  men's  wages  without  first 
getting  pernjission  from  this  office. 

"H.  M.  HOXIE." 

Mr.  Fitzsimmons  replied  to  Mr.  Hoxie's  message  as  follows : 

Sedalia,  Mai/  25,  1885. 
H.  M.  HoxiE,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. : 

Tours  of  even  date  received.  We  thank  you  for  favors  shown  and  hope  there  will 
be  no  more  use  for  us  as  agrievance  committee.  We  believe  thatall  are  satisfied  with 
your  message,  which  we  will  cause  to  be  printed  and  posted  in  each  shop  on  the  sys- 
tem. 

Very  respectfully,  the  committee, 

J.  W.  FITZSIMMONS, 

Chairman, 

Saint  Louis,  May  25,  1885, 
To  Superintendents: 

I  also  enclose  herewith,  for  your  information  copy  of  the  letter  of  grievances  as 
presented  to  me  by  the  grievance  committee,  by  J.  W.  Fitzsimmons,  chairman,  to 
which  the  foregoing  is  an  answer. 

H.  M.  HOXIE, 
Third  Vice-President, 

(See  Exhibits  F,  G,  and  H.)  Ton  will  see  that  the  demand  made  by  Mr.  Fitzsim- 
mons and  his  committee  in  relation  to  movingmachinery  and  so  forth  from  one  di- 
vision to  another  was  not  consented  to  by  Mr.  Hoxie. 

Q.  Could  yon  furnish  us  with  copies  of  those  telegrams? — A.  Tes,  sir;  we  can 
fnmiah  you  copies.  I  have  read  these  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything 
farther,  except  that  the  instructions  from  Mr.  Hoxie,  and  from  my  superiors  at  all 
times,  and  the  instructions  which  1  gave  to  my  subordinates,  were  to  strictly  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  those  two  circulars,  and  so  far  as  I  know  they  have  never  know- 
ingly been  violated.  There  have  been  a  great  many  cases  which  have  been  called  to 
my  attention,  and  I  have  never  failed  to  rectify  anything  that  was  wrong.  We  were  not 
required  to  give  thirty  days'  notice,  under  the  agreement,  when  we  wanted  to  dis- 
charge a  man.  We  were  supposed  to  have  the  right  to  discharge  a  man  for  failure 
to  do  his  duty  if  we  found  it  necessary,  to  transfer  an  engine  from  Sedalia  to  Saint 
Louis  to  have  it  repaired  here,  that  we  had  the  right  to  do  it,  under  the  agreement, 
aud  the  agreement  will  show  for  itself.  And  I  will  say  that  the  principal  shop  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  road  is  at  Saint  Louis.  There  is  a  large  shop  here.  There  is  a  shop 
at  Cypress,  but  it  is  a  small  shop.  It  is  not  intended  for  heavy  repairs.  And  on  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  road  the  principal  shop  of  the  division  north  of  Denison 
is  at  Parsons.  There  are  shops  also  at  Denison  which  are  used  by  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific and  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  the  roads  in  Texas  jointly.  And  it 
was  not  always  possible  to  do  all  the  work  in  one  shop — we  might,  for  instance,  have 
two  or  three  wrecks  and  we  would  get  more  engines  to  repair  on  one  division  than 
we  could  repair  as,fast  as  we  wanted  them.  I  have  read  the  agreement  half  a  dozen 
times,  and  I  never  could  see  why  we  could  not  move  machinery  from  one  point  to 
another  when  it  became  necessary,  under  those  agreements. 

The  Chaikman.  Colonel  Burnes  has  said  that  we  want  copies  of  those  agreements. 

The  Witness.  Tes,  sir;  yon  shall  have  them.  The  first  trouble  I  had  after  I  came 
here — I  am  not  going  to  recite  all  the  grievances,  nor  am  I  going  to  read  all  these 
papers  by  any  means — was  the  "  Wabash  boycott "  that  was  brought  on  by  the  Knights 
of  Labor  ;  they  had  trouble  with  the  Wabash  Railroad,  and  we  were  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  Wabash  Railroad.  For  instance,  in  Saint  Louis  they  had  no  round- 
house on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  we  were  doing  the  repairs  on  the 
engines  that  ran  into  Saint  Louis  ;  that  is,  they  were  taken  to  the  round-house  to  our 
shops ;  they  were  wiped,  and  any  light  repairs  that  were  neede^d  were  done  by  our 
men,  and  at  the  end  of  each  month  we  rendered  a  bill  against  the  Wabash  road.  At 
Hannibal  we  had  a  joint  agent  with  the  Wabash,  and  it  is  managed  by  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  aud  Texas  road,  or  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company.  We  do  all  the 
switching  in  the  yard,  handle  all  the  Wabash  freight,  and  render  a  hill  against  that 
road  each  month  for  the  service.  It  is  done  as  a  matter  of  economy.  We  also  do  the 
Wabash  business  for  the  East  between  Moberly  and  Hannibal.  We  haul  their  freight, 
for  which  we  receive  a  compensation;  we  haul  their  passenger  trains,  for  which  we 
receive  a  compensation.    These  agreements  were  in  effect  that  I  have  referred  to — 
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positive  agreements  with  the  men,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  never  been  violated 
on  my  division  by  the  company. 

On  the  20th  day  of  August  I  received  a  telegram  frcni  Saiut  Louis  from  our  master 
mechanic  which  says : 

Saint  Louis,  August  20, 18H5. 
E.  K.  Sibley:  Have  been  notified  by  the  committee  that  if  we  continue  to  do  Wa- 
bash work  we  shall  have  trouble.  I  informed  them  that  I  did  nbr.getmy  orders  from 
any  persons  except  the  superintendent,  and  that  the  work  would  be  done  as  usual 
until  instructions  were  received  from  proper  authority.  Have  you  any  suggestions 
to  offer  f 

L.  BA.RTLETT. 

I  replied  to  Mr.  Bartlett  at  once: 

"  Your  message  received.  In  reply  I  can  say  that  I  desire  you  to  continue  doing 
your  work  as  you  have  in  the^ast.  Make  no  changes  whatever.  Explain  to  these 
parties  that  we  are  under  contract  to  do  the  work,  and  that  it  cannot  in  any  way  be 
considered  as  Wabash  business. 

"E.  K.  SIBLEY." 

I  received  another  message  from  Mr.  Bartlett  the  same  day.     He  says : 

"  One  man  has  refused  to  fire  np  a  Wabash  engine.  Have  ordered  his  suspension 
until  I  hear  from  you.     Please  answer  quick." 

I  thought  I  took  out  the  reply  to  that  message.  I  have  the  message,  but  I  will  not 
look  for  it  now.  I  can  produce  it,  however.  I  wired  Mr.  Bartlett  in  reply  to  put  that 
man  to  work  at  once,  and  that  I  would  be  in  Saint  L'ouis  and  see  him.  On  the  same 
day  I  received  another  message  from  him : 

"  Committee  have  interviewed  me  again,  and  demand  an  answer  whether  I  will  re- 
instate man  suspended.  Another  man  has  just  now  refused  to  work  on  Wabash  en- 
gines.   What  shall  be  done  ?    Could  you  come  to  Saint  Louis?    Please  answer  quick." 

I  answered  that  I  had  previously  answered  his  message,  instructing  him  to  put  the 
man  to  work.  I  telegraphed  agaiu  that  I  would  come  to  Saint  Louis,  and  to  take 
no  action  until  I  came.  And  my  object  in  doing  that  was  to  avoid  any  trouble. 
We  did  not  want  any  trouble ;  had  been  trying  all  the  time  to  avoid  it.  I  imme- 
diately put  myself  in  communication  with  Mr.  Hoxie,  who  was  then  the  third  vice- 
president,  and  was  in  New  York,  and  with  Mr.  Kerrigan,  who  was  on  the  Iron  Moun- 
tain road,  and  I-  went  to  Saint  Louis  on  the  21st ;  and  after  having  a  consultation  with 
the  parties  that  were  there,  and  receiving  telegraphic  instructicms  from  Mr.  Hoxie, 
which  were  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  wish  to  bring  about  any  disturbance ;  that  be 
preferred  to  concede  and  comply  with  the  demands  made  by  the  men  ;  the  Wabash 
road  was  notified  that  we  could  not  take  care  of  their  engines  at  Saint  Louis ;  that 
they  must  take  care  of  them  themselves.  The-  superintendent,  Mr.  Frey,  who  was 
then  the  division  superintendent,  was  instructed  by  me  by  wire  from  Saint  Louis  to 
go  to  Hannibal  and  see  that  the  Wabash  road  did  their  own  switching  at  that  point. 
Mr.  Irvin,  who  was  the  master  car-builder  at  Sedalia,  and  had  charge  of  the  repairs 
of  cars  and  so  on  of  the  Wabash  road,  was  notified  not  to  do  any  more  work  on  Wa- 
bash cars.  In  fact,  we  in  every  way  carried  out  the  demand  made  upon  us  to  boy- 
cott the  rolling-stock  and  business  of  the  Wabash  road.  On  ray  return  to  Sedalia, 
which  was  on  the  23d,  I  supposed  I  had  everything  fixed.  I  supposed  I  would  not 
have  any  more  trouble.  I  had  agreed  not  to  repair  the  engines  or  cars.  I  received  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  Golden,  division  superintendent  at  Parsons,  which  said: 

"Part  of  the  yard  men  have  refused  to  handle  Wabash  cars ;  we  have  had  to  trans- 
fer eight  or  ten  cars  of  stock  from  Wabash  to  system  cars  and  are  holding  four  cars 
of  lumber  in  Wabash  cars.  Engineer  Anderson  and  his  fireman  on  engine  41  also  re- 
fused to  put  their  cars  in  or  out  of  trains,  except  to  place  them  for  transfer  to  other 
cars.  They  say  they  are  working  under  orders,  and  if  we  should  interfere  in  this 
there  will  be  trouble  all  over  the  system ;  we  can  get  the  Wabash  cars  now  here 
through  the  yards,  if  you  think  it  best  ta  do  so." 

I  wired  Mr.  Golden  at  once — 

"Will  you  please  get  your  committee  to  give  yon  notice,  in  writing,  in  relation  to 
handling  Wabash  cars  in  Parsons'  yards,  and  come  to  Sedalia  by  first  train  ;  meet  me 
at  my  office  to-morrow  morning.  In  the  mean  time  continue  to  transfer  Wabash  cars 
or  side-track  them.    Take  no  further  action  until  you  have  consulted  with  me." 

Mr.  Golden  came  to  Sedalia.  In  the  mean  time  I  had  consulted  with  my  superiors. 
And  Mr.  Golden  presented  a  circular  issued  by  Mr.  Frederick  Turner;  I  don't  know 
what  his  official  business  is,  but  I  think  he  is  secretary  of  the  general  executive  com- 
mittee or  something  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  dated  August  15, 1885.  I  thought  I  had 
it  with  me,  but  Ihave  not  got  it.  It  can  be  produced,  however.  I  think  it  is  in  Saint 
Louis.    It  was  a  notice  to  the  employes  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  as  I 
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romember,  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  system  and  on  the  Union  Pacific,  not  to  handle  or  do 
any  work  on  Wahash  rolling-stock.  I  then  sent  for  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  was  then  filling  the  same  position  that  is  now  filled  by  Mr.  Martin  Irons,  and 
after  having  a  consultation  with  him  I  asked  him  to  please  put  in  writing  what  he  ex- 
pected the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  to  do  in  relation  to  the  Wabash  business.  After 
some  time  he  sent  me  this  letter.    It  is  here  now  in  his  own  handwriting: 

Sedaxia,  Mo.,  August  84,  1885. 
To  the  Manager  Missouri  Padjlo  Railway  Company,  leased  and  operated  lines,  and  Texas 

Pamfic  Railroad: 
Gents  :  The  spirit  of  circular  issued  by  the  general  executive  board  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  is,  that  we  ask  said  companies  to  refuse  to  receive  empty  oars  from  the  Wa- 
bash Railroad  or  Wabash  oars,  if  empty,  from  any  road,  unless  roads  south  or  west. 
That  said  Wabash  cars  may  be  removed  from  the  Southwest  system  and  Union  Pacific, 
and  we  ask  that  the  employes  of  said  road  be  not  asked  to  repair  any  of  said  Wabash 
cars  or  engines. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

E.  W.  DREW, 
Chairman  Executive  Board,  Southwest  System. 

P.  S. — The  Wabash  business  between  Moberly  and  Hannibal,  on  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas and  Texas  Railroad,  shall  not  be  interfered  with  until  further  orders. 

R.  W.  DREW, 
Chairman  Executive  Board,  Southwest  System. 

I  have  various  communications  which  were  handed  in  at  Kansas  City  and  Parsons, 
and  other  points,  but  1  will  not  refer  to  them.  I  had  a  personal  conversation  with 
Mr.  Drew  and  got  Mr.  Drew  to  consent  to  allow  live-stock  in  transit  coming  north  in 
Wabash  cars  to  come,  and  in  case  such  oar  broke  down  that  the  car  might  be  repaired 
at  Parsons  or  Sedalla.  I  did  that  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  when  these 
cars  passed  off  they  should  not  return  on  to  the  the  system,  and  that  we  would  en- 
tirely suspend  our  relations  with  the  Wabash  railroad,  except  the  moving  of  their 
trains  between  Moberly  and  Hannibal.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  here  which  Mr. 
Drew  sent  out.  This  one  is  addressed  to  Mr.  D.  Ferrell,  Armourdale,  Eans.  Another 
to  the  same  eflfect  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Brenan. 

SEDAI.IA,  August  24,  1885. 
D.  Feekel,  Armourdale,  Kans.  : 

Dear  Sik  and  Brother:  I  have  had  an  understanding  with  Mr.  Sibley,  the  su- 
perintendent at  this  place.  No  more  cars  belonging  to  the  Wabash  will  be  allowed 
on  this  system.  He  has  notified  all  points  east  and  north  to  receive  no  more  Wabash 
cars.  Ail  Wabash  cars  going  east  must  be  allowed  to  pass,  and  if  loaded  and  need 
some  light  repairs  to  enable  them  to  be  moved,  have  it  done.  All  empty  cars  in  the 
yards  belonging  to  the  Wabash  must  not  be  repaired.  Our  object  is  to  get  all  the 
cars  belonging  to  the  Wabash  off  this  road.  The  company  is  doing  nothing  to  inter- 
fere with  our  arrangement. 
Yours,  fraternally, 

R.  W.  DREW. 

P.  S. — Cars  going  west  or  south  loaded  at  some  point  previous  to  this  time  must 
not  be  detained,  as  the  law  requires  roads  to  transmit  cars  to  points  on  their  road. 
The  matter  will  be  settled  as  soon  as  we  get  all  Wabash  cars  off  our  roads. 

E.  W.  DREW. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BURNBS).  Did  Mr.  Drew  hold  any  position  in  your  company? — A.  Mr. 
Drew  at  that  time  was  a  carpenter  in  the  car-shops  at  Sedalia,  but  he  was  doing  this 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  District  Assembly  101.  I  think  that  was  his  title. 
I  have  the  letter  here  [refers  to  letter].  Yes,  sir;  he  signs  himself  R.W.Drew,  chair- 
man executive  board.  Southwest  system.  I  read  this  to  show  you  that  I  made  every 
effort  to  avoid  trouble. 

Q.  And  to  show  that  you  were  not  entirely  superintendent  of  your  own  property  ? — 
A.  I  was  not  superintendent  at  that  time,  sir.  Mr.  Drew  and  I  held  very  friendly  re- 
lations. I  sent  for  him  occasionally,  and  he  sat  on  one  side  of  my  desk  and  I  on  the 
other,  and  we  talked  the  matter  over  like  two  brothers  and  did  the  best  we  could.  I 
was  trying  to  avoid  a  general  strike  on  the  Southwest  system. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  Was  the  interruption  of  your  Wabash  relations  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  this  company  t— A.  Seriously  detrimental. 

Q.  Ir>  a  pecuniary  sense  ? — A.  In  a  pecuniary  sense,  seriously  so.  The  live  stock  in 
Texas  was  moving  then.  I  suppose  we  were  moving  out  of  Texas  probably  sixty  or 
seventy  cars  of  stock  a  day,  perhaps  150,  and  we  were  short  of  stock  cars  ourselves 
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and  we  had  been  obliged  to  borrow  from  the  lines  ea«t,  and  we  had  a  large  nnmber  of 
Wabash  cars  in  Texas  which  had  been  sent  there  to  bring  the  live  stock  out  of  Texas 
to  Chicago  and  Saint  Louis,  and  we  couldn't  get  other  cars  theie  to  load  the  stock  in, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  business,  some  of  it,  I  understand  quite  a  large  quantity, 
went  to  Chicago  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  business  was  lost  to  us.  At  Kansas 
City — the  Wabash  could  reach  tansas  City  without  their  business  going  over  onr  road; 
at  that  point  they  had  been  delivering  us  business  for  Atchison,  Saint  Joe,  Omaha; 
that  business  was  transferred  then  to  other  lines  and  lost  to  us.  Well,  that  is  a  fair 
example.     We  were  losing  the  business  and  it  was  going  to  other  roads. 

I  sent  out  telegrams  on  August  24th  to  all  points  on  the  system  to  bring  no  more 
Wabash  cars  on  the  road.    The  telegrams  are  there. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1685,  Mr.  Drew  called  on  me  and  gave  notice  that  he  would 
stop  the  Wabash  business  between  Moberly  and  Hannibal.  I  talked  to  him  and  I 
plead  with  him;  I  explained  to  him  that  we  had  done  everything  in  reason,  and 
linally  got  his  consent  1o  wait  until  the  next  day.  I  telegraphed  Mr.  Hoxie,  who  was 
in  New  York,  and  received  his  reply  that  the  business  of  the  Wabaah  road  must  not 
stop  between  Moberly  and  Hunnibal.  Fortunately  for  us  the  boycott  was  declared 
off  on  the  29tb,  the  following  day.  I  have  the  notice  here  from  Mr.  Drew,  written 
on  a  telegraph  blank,  dated  August  23, 1885,  in  which  he  says,  "  The  boycott  must  at 
once  be  raised  on  the  Wabash  freight  till  after  Thursday."  That  is  the  way  he  put 
it.     "  Signed  E.  W.  Drew."    However,  that  ended  the  trouble. 

Well,  now  in  taking  away  those  engines  from  Saint  Louis,  I  don't  know  how  many 
Wabash  enginfs  he  had,  but  in  taking  them  away  it  left  us  with  a  surplus  of  men — 
five  men  that  had  been  doing  the  Wabash  work.  The  master  mechanic  called  on  me 
to  know  what  he  should  do  with  the  men.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  him  myself.  That 
is,  if  he  told  them  to  take  their  time  and  go,  that  was  a  violation  of  the  agreement; 
that  is,  it  would  be  so  construed  by  the  men.  They  claimed  under  the  agreement  that 
if  we  reduced  the  force,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement,  it  must  run  through  the 
entire  shop.  That  is,  there  were,  I  believe,  about  twenty -five  wipers ;  we  will  say 
t  here  were  thirty-five,  or  perhaps  thirty  wipers  employed  at  the  Saint  Louis  machine- 
shops,  and  these  five  had  been  working  on  the  Wabash  engine  which  had  been  or- 
dered away  by  the  men  themselves.  I  suggested  to  the  master  mechanic  that  he  re- 
duce the  time  of  the  thirty  wipers,  or  whatever  nnmber  there  were,  and  keep  the 
whole  force  employed ;  reduce  the  hours  of  work  of  the  full  number  of  wipers  equal 
to  five  men.  I  suggested  to  him  that  he  do  it  through  his  committee  so  as  to  avoid 
any  possibility  of  trouble.  He  did  so,  and  reported  to  me  that  they  would  not  stand 
it,  that  it  must  run  through  the  whole  shop,  which  they  knew  was  perfectly  and  ut- 
terly impossible.  That  is,  on  account  of  five  wipers,  we  cbuld  not  reduce  the  time 
of  500  men,  machinists,  painters,  carpenters,  boiler-makers,  &c.,  because  there  was 
work  for  them.  They  had  not  been  at  work  on  engines.  The  result  was,  that  after 
trying  every  way  to  adjust  it,  I  notified  the  master  mechanic  to  find  places  for  them 
and  keep  them,  notwithstanding  they  themselves  had  taken  the  workaway  from  them. 
I  believe  that  is  all  that  is  important  in  connection  with  the  Wabash  boycott.  It  was 
declared  off  on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1885,  and  we  resumed  business,  and  so  far  as  that 
goes,  we  have  had  no  more  trouble  with  it. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  omitted  to  say  in  connection  with  these  agreements;  to 
show  that  it  was  not  understood  that  that  agreement  covers  all  the  employ^  on  the 
system,  I  have  here  a  copy  of  an  agreement  made  with  the  engineers,  dated  Saint 
Louis,  March  24, 1885,  which  shows  that  the  engineers  did  not  consider  themselves  as 
being  covered  by  the  other  agreement.  I  also  have  agreements  made  about  the  same 
date  which  were  made  with  the  firemen  by  their  respective  superintendents,  and  with 
the  brakemen.    " 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  You  claim  in  other  words  that  that  agreement,  so  far  as  it 
affects  wages,  relates  ooly  to  a  particular  class  of  men? — A.  It  relates  only  to  men 
who  were  on  a  strike  on  the  I5th  of  March,  1885,  and  is  so  expressed — explicitly  ex- 
pressed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnes.)  What  class  of  men  do  you  allude  to  ? — A.  I  allude  to  the  men 
employed  in  the  shops,  the  machinists,  blacksmiths,  boiler-makers  and  car-builders, 
and  men  employed  in  machine-shops  and  in  the  car  repair  shops. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  And  to  no  others? — A.  And  to  no  others.  Now,  this  is  a 
matter  which  is  of  very  little  importance,  except  that  we  were  not  hunting  trouble. 
On  October  6,  1885,  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Smith,  our  commercial  agent 
at  Kansas  City,  which  reads  as  follows : 

"The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  waits  on  me  this  morn- 
ing in  regard  to  McMahon  and  Sheehan,  two  of  the  parties  indicted  by  the  grand  jury 
at  Independence,  and  acquitted  on  the  27th  of  September.  They  asked  for  these  par- 
ties to  be  reinstated  and  put  to  work.  I  do  not  know  what  their  course  of  action  is 
going  to  be  if  we  refuse  to  put  them  to  work,  as  per  your  message  of  September  30. 
Kindly  wire  me  your  instructions  in  the  morning.  They  give  me  until  to-morrow  to 
answer. 

"E.  A.  SMITH." 
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The  facts  in  this  case  are  that  onr  cars  had  been  broken  open  at  Kansas  City,  we 
had  lost  a  great  deal  of  freight,  and  we  sent  some  detectives  there  to  report,  who 
complained  to  the  authorities,  and  the  matter  was  hunted  up,  and  these  men  were 
arrested  and  were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  on  September  30.  I  ordered  them 
•discharged  from  our  service.  I  thought  it  was  good  and  sufficient  cause,  but  I  re- 
plied to  Mr.  Smith,  on  the  8th  of  October : 

"If  McMahon  and  Sheehan  are  both  good,  reliable,  steady  men,  and  you  are  satisfied 
that  the  charges  against  them  were  wifliout  foundation,  and  that  the  grand  jury  erred 
in  indicting  them  for  theft,  you  may  return  them  to  work.  If  yon  are  not  satisfied,  and 
think  that  they  are  guilty,  and  that  the  grand  jury  was  right  in  indicting  them,  we  do 
not  want  them  returned  to  us,  unless  the  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  can  pro- 
duce sati-sfactory  evidence  of  their  innocence.  We  do  not  wish  to  do  the  men  any  in- 
justice, and  you  may  state  to  the  committee  th.at  if  any  is  being  done  them  if  they  will 
put  the  matter  in  writing  I  will  have  it  carefully  investigated."  [You  will  see  how 
closely  I  was  trying  to  avoid  trouble.  ]  "  Mr.  Drake  will  be  in  Kansas  City  to-morrow 
morning  and  meet  yourself  and  the  committee  and  take  up  and  examine  any  papers 
which  they  desire  to  present.  You  may  show  the  chairman  of  the  committee  this 
telegram. 

"E.  K.  SIBLEY." 

The  result  was  that  it  was  abont  to  bring  on  trouble,  and  he  pnt  the  men  back  to 
work  notwithstanding  there  was  some  donbt  abont  their  innocence.  However,  we 
thonght  best  not  to  go  too  far  into  the  matter,  and  gave  them  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt. 

NoWf  the  next  trouble  we  had  of  serious  importance  was  on  October  9.  Just  as  I  was 
preparing  to  leave  for  Saint  Louis  on  an  order  from  the  general  superintendent,  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Parsons,  dated 

Pabsons,  Kans.,  October  9,  1885. 
E.  K.  Siblet  :  Ton  are  wanted  here  Immediately  to  avoid  trouble  at  shops. 

J.  B.  BRENNAN, 
A.  BOYD, 

Commiltee. 

I  replied  to  that  telegram  as  follows : 

Sedalia,  Mo.,  October  9,  1885. 
J.  B.  Brennan  and  A.  Botd, 

Committee,  Parsons,  Kans. : 
On  account  of  previous  important  engagement  it  is  hardly  possible  for  me  to  come 
to.  Parsons  immediately.  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  put  any  grievance 
yon  may  have  in  writing  and  present  it  to  your  master  mechanic.  I  will  take  the 
matter  up  and  come  to  Parsons,  provided  it  cannot  be  arranged  without  my  doing  so.  ' 
I  assure  you  that  it  is  oar  intention  to  deal  justly  and  fairly  with  all  our  men,  in  view 
of  which  I  trust  yon  will  present  the  matter  as  suggested  in  this  telegram. 

E.  K.  SIBLEY. 

Now,  I  was  pleading  with  the  men  who  were  working  there  to  give  me  the  privi- 
lege of  going  to  Saint  Louis  rather  than  have  a  strike,  but  they  wouldn't  do  that,  and 
sent  me  the  following  message  in  reply : 

Parsons,  Kans.,  October  9,  18ci5. 
E.  K.  Sibley: 

Your  telegram  of  October  9  received,  and  will  say  that  we  have  submitted  our 
grievance  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  master  mechanic,  and  got  no  satisfaction  from  him.  Our 
grievance  is  this  :  The  foundry  at  this  point  has  been  running  but  three  or  four  days 
per  week  for  the  last  six  or  seven  months  on  account  of  lack  of  orders.  Now,  the  orders 
have  come  in  so  fast  and  are  so  far  ahead  of  the  foundry  department  that  without  any 
more  coming  in  the  foundry  cannot  fill  orders  on  hand  before  the  Ist  of  January, 
1886,  by  working  six  days  per  week  and  ten  hours  a  day.  We  also  respectfully  in- 
form you  that  the  amount  of  help  has  been  reduced  in  the  foundry  by  men  quitting 
and  so  forth  [they  do  not  claim  there  were  any  discharged]  and  that  none  have 
been  hired  in  their  places,  thereby  causing  one  man  to  do  two  men's  work,  and  we 
will  state  right  here  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  do  anything  with  Mr.  Smith,  and 
will  say  in  conclusion  that  if  you  want  things  to  run  smoothly  at  this  point  that  you 
will  grant  these  demands  in  person  or  telegram  immediately.  The  demands  to  be 
brief,  are,  as  we  demand,  are  as  follows :  That  the  foundry  be  ordered  to  work  here- 
after six  days  a  week  of  ten  honis  a  day  and  that  the  help  in  the  foundry  be  restored 
to  its  original  number. 

J.  B.  BRENNAN, 

A.  BOYD, 

WILLIAM  B.  LAUGHLIN, 

Committee. 
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I  communicated  these  messages  to  Mr.  Kerrigan,  who  was  the  general  superintend- 
ent, and  received  instructions  to  goto  Parsons,  instead  of  coming  to  Saint  Louis,  which 
I  did.  I  met  the  members  of  the  committee  and  talked  to  them  and  explained  to 
thom  that  the  work  was  not  in  the  foundry  to  be  done.  I  explained  to  them  that  we 
h.id  not  discharged  a  man  from  the  fou  ndry ;  that  wherever  a  man  left — went  away — 
we  had  not  filled  his  place  simply  for  the  reason  that  there  was  not  work  enough 
there  to  run  the  foundry  on  full  time,  and  we  desired  to  work  the  men  full  time,  if 
possible.  We  did  not  wish  to  discharge  any  of  them.  ,1  went  over  the  whole  ground 
with  them.  I  reasoned  with  them,  I  talked  with  them,  and  I  believe  made  some  im- 
pression. They,  however,  demanded — now,  I  don't  remember  the  number,  but  they 
said  at  the  time  the  agreement  was  made  in  March,  1885 — May,  18d5,  I  think  they 
claimed  there  was  forty  or  forty-one  molders,  and  that  by  the  men  leaving  the  serv- 
ice they  had  been  reduced  to  about  twenty-eight.  At  least  I  think  they  demanded 
that  some  thirteen  more  men  be  hired  and  put  into  service,  and  that  the  pay  of 
some  of  the  a'pprentices  tlj^t  they  claimed  had  served  longer  than  they  should  as 
apprentices  should  be  increased  and  that  the  foundry  be  allowed  to  run  six  days 
of  ten  hours.  We  had  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  run  the  foundry  three  days  of 
ten  hours.  At  the  time  I  went  to  Parsons  we  were  running  it  four  days  a  week  of 
ten  hours  a  day.  I,  after  going  over  the  whole  ground,  agreed  to  put  on  one  or 
two  helpers,  I  don't  remember  which,  and  to  allow  them  to  work  five  days  of  nine 
Jiours.  The  master  mechanic  stated  to  me  that  he  thought  he  would  have  work 
enough  to  last  until  January  1,  1886.  That  he  had  received  a  large  number  of 
orders  just  at  that  time,  but  that  after  J.anuary  there  would  not  be  work  for  them. 
But,  1  concluded,  to  avoid  trouble,  that  perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  let  them  do  all 
the  work  before  the  1st  of  January  if  they  chose  to  do  so,  and  then,  when  there 
was  no  work,  of  course  we  were  not  expected  to  run.  They  left  me  and  agreed  to 
come  l>ack.  They  said  they  would  go  and  hold  a  meeting,  and  I  told  them  I  would 
wait  until  13  o'clock  that  night  for  an  answer,  which  I  did  and  sat  up,  but  they  did 
not  come  back  to  give  me  any  answer.  I  came  back  to  Sedalia,  and  on  the  following 
day.  Sunday  night,  I  suppose  about  9  o'clock,  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  master 
mechanic  that  the  employes  refused  to  accept  my  propositions,  and  that  the  foundry 
men  would  not  return  to  work  on  Monday.  He  asked  for  an  answer.  I  waited  until 
the  next  day,  and  he  telegraphed  me  again  for  an  answer,  and  I  replied  to  him  that  I  had 
said  everything  I  could ;  that  I  was  carrying  out  the  agreement,  not  only  in  spirit, 
but  in  every  way,  and  that  1  had  conceded  more  than  1  ought  to,  more  than  1  should 
have  in  the  interests  of  the  company  that  I  represented,  and  more  than  the  agreeitient 
called  for.  In  fact,  I  was  censured  by  my  superiors  for  doing  what  I  did.  On  Mon- 
day they  did  not  return  to  work.  The  foundry  remained  closed  about  a  week,  per- 
haps a  little  more  than  a  week,  when  I  received  a  message  saying  they  desired  to  re- 
turn to  work  on  my  terms.  Of  course  I  was  under  no  obligations  to  take  them  back  on 
my  terms.  They  had  violated  the  agreement,  they  had  struck,  they  were  out  of  our 
employ  ;  but  to  avoid  trouble  I  telegraphed  the  master  mechanic  to  let  the  men  resume 
work. 

Mr  BUBNES.  Let  me  ask  you  in  that  connection,  did  this  committee  represent  the 
Knights  of  Labor  or  the  Union  ? 

A.  Well,  sir,  in  that  conference  Mr.  Hollis  was  present,  and  he  is  known  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  There  were  other  gentlemen  there.  Of  course  I  could 
not  swear  that  the  men  who  sent  me  that  telegram  were  Knights  of  Labor.  However, 
Mr.  Hollis  met  with  the  committee,  and  he  is  known  to  be  a  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor. 

Q.  These  shops  were  not  leased,  they  were  your  own  shops  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were 
not ;  they  were  our  own  shops. 

Q.  I  am  desired  to  ask  you  if  you  have  not  been  since  running  the  shops  with  a  full 
complement  of  men? — A.  No,  sir;  we  run  the  shop  under  the  arrangement  which  I 
made  I  won't  say  what  date  it  was,  I  think  it  was  the  1st  of  February,  although 
that  may  not  be  the  correct  date,  when  it  was  leased  to  Dilley  &  Son  by  the  company, 
to  George  N.  Dilley  &  Son,  and  I  understand  they  have  been  able  to  do  all  the  work 
we  did  in  five  days  of  nine  hours  in  about  two  days  of  ten  hours.  I  don't  know  that. 
I  think,  however,  it  is  probably  correct. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  In  making  that  contract,  giving  them  five  days'  work,  was 
that  a  judicious  or  advantageous  contract  for  the  company  ? — A.  Well,  four  days  of 
ten  hours  is  forty  hours,  and  five  days  of  nine  hours  is  forty-five  hours ;  there  was  a 
benefit  to  the  amount  of  five  hours  each  week. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  To  the  men?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  company  need  that  amount  of  service  there  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  far,  then,  it  was  a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  company  for  the  benefit  of  the 
men  ? — A.  Nothing  else  in  the  world. 

Here  is  a  matter  which  I  present  merely  to  show  that  we  did  not  refuse  to  investi- 
gate anjr  grievance  that  was  jDrosented.  It  was  a  matter  presented  by  the  switchmen 
at  Hannibal,  in  which  they  demanded  a  reduction  of  hours.    I  immediately  instructed 
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Mr.  Frey,  -wlio  was  then  Buperiutendent  of  that  division,  to  go  to  Hannibal,  and  see 
the  men  and  adjust  the  matter.  He  came  back  to  me,  and  made  a  report  to  me  on 
November  lb,  1885. 

"  E.  K.  SiBLKT,  Superintendent: 

"  On  receipt  of  the  attached  communication  I  proceeded  to  Hannibal,  and  had  an 
interview  with  all  of  the  men  employed  in  the  day  yard,  and  convinced  them  that 
twelve  hours  constituted  a  day's  work  for  j^rd  men ;  that  the  agreement  between  Mr. 
Hoxie  and  R.  S.  Hayes  with  the  employes  in  this  system  in  no  way  applied  to  yard 
men.  I  found  that  they  seldom  -worked  later  than  7  o'clock  p.  m.,  which  I  agreed  to 
remedy  as  far  as  I  could.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  Wabash  freight  trains  arrive  at 
Hannibal  only  a  short  time  before  7  p.m.,  and  in  such  cases  one  of  the  day  crews  is 
on  duty  till  about  7:30  p.  m.,  in  or(j!cr  to  facilitate  the  making  up  and  moving  of 
trains.  After  talking  the  matter  over  very  f  nlly  they  were  all  perfectly  satisfied  and 
well  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  conference,  and  withdrew  the  complaint." 

Now,  it  takes  too  much  time  to  read  all  of  the  grievaitoes.  I  read  these  to  show  you 
that  the  continual  claim  which  haa  been  made  that  we  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  a 
man  when  he  had  a  grievance  is  all  wrong.  Here  is  another  grievance,  which  came 
up  at  Parsons,  and  I  believe  that  is  about  the  only  one  that  I  ever  bad  that  did  not 
come  to  me  through  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

November  15, 1885. 
T.  G.  Golden,  Sivieion  Superintendent  : 

We,  the  Parsons  yardmen,  do  most  respectfully  request  that  our  wages  and  hours 
be  changed  to  the  same  as  those  of  the  Sedalia  and  Denison  yards,  namely,  hours  of 
day  men  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  and  night  men  frem  6  p.  m.  to  7  a.  m. ;  the  day  switch- 
men to  receive  $'i.l5  per  day  and  the  night  switchmen  $2jJ5  per  night ;  day  foremen 
$75  per  month  and  night  foremen  $80  per  month.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  you  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Very  respectfully, 

PABSONS  YARDMEN. 

That  was  forwarded  to  me  by  Mr.  Golden,  and  was  by  me  returned  to  Mr.  Golden ; 
and  I  instructed  him  to  take  the  matter  up  with  his  switchmen  and  adjust  it,  find 
out  what  the  wages  were  at  other  places,  and  adjust  them  with  his  men  there ;  if  he 
was  unable  to  fix  it  to  their  satisfaction  to  refer  the  papers  back  to  me  and  I  would 
go  to  Parsons.     On  November  28,  1885,  he  writes  me : 

"I  fixed  matters  up  with  the  yardmen  here  by  making  their  pay  as  follows,  from 
November  1:  Foremen  day  and  night  yards,  $70  per  month;  day  switchmen,  $2  per 
day,  the  same  as  it  was ;  the  night  switchmen,  $'i.20  per  night.     They  are  all  satisfied, 
"Respectfully, 

"T.  G.  GOLDEN, 

"Division  Superintendent." 

Now,  that  was  not  only  adjusting  a  grievance,  but  it  was  like  most  of  the  rest  to 
which  I  have  referred,  making  the  concession,  or  nearly  the  concession,  asked. 

Here  is  a  matter  in  relation  to  the  Hiawatha  s\«itchman  who  testified,  I  think,  be- 
fore you  at  Kansas  City.  All  I  wish  to  refer  to  in  this  matter  is  that  the  grievance 
was  brought  up,  and  brought  up  through  a  Mr.  A.  N.  Todd,  and  a  Mr.  B.  C.  Elliott,  of 
Hiawatha,  neither  of  whom  were  emploj  6a  of  the  company.  The  papers  were  pre- 
sented to  my  assistant,  Mr.  Drake,  and  by  him  referred  to  me.  At  that  time  I  dis- 
liked very  much  to  take  up  a  matter  as  to  the  pay  of  our  Hiawatha  switchmen  with 
parties  that  were  not  connected  with  the  road.  I,  ho\yever,  instructed  Mr.  Drake  to 
go  to  Hiawatha  and  make  such  adjustment  as  he  found  necessary.  We  were  paying 
switchmen  there,  as  testified  to,  $55  a  month.  He  met  the  men  and  agree/d  to  pay 
them  $60  a  month,  which  was  too  much,  considering  the  rate  of  pay  at  other  points. 
The  reply  made  by  Mr.  Sherman  in  writing  to  Mr.  Drake  in  relation  to  his  proposition 
is  a  letter  dated — 

Hiawatha,  November  30,  1885. 
Mr.  F.  B.  Drake, 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  promised  to  send  you  a  letter  on  No.  2,  this  date,  but  was  at  work 
until  late  last  evening  ;  hence  the  reason  for  not  sending  it.  I  laid  our  conversation 
in  full  before  the  committee,  and  they  will  not  accept  of  it  in  this  manner.  The 
grievance  will  have  to  be  settled  by  them. 

H.  SHERMAN. 

The  direct  offer  of  $60  per  month  was  made  to  the  men.  The  matter  was  after- 
wards brought  to  my  notice  by  Mr.  Martin  Irons,  who,  I  believe,  is  chairman  of  the 
executive  board  of  District  Assembly  No.  101.    He  came  to  my  ofQce  to  see  me  about 
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it,  and  said  there  was  some  trouble  at  Hiawatha  and  he  desired  to  have  an  adjust- 
ment of  it ;  stating  the  facts  to  him,  I  stated  that  I  had  serious  objections  to  adjust- 
ing the  matter  with  these  two  men,  and  that  I  thought  it  could  be  adjusted  with  our 
own  employes,  and  a  short  time  after  explaining  the  matter  to  him  he  called  at  the 
office  to  say  that  the  matter  was  all  right,  and  1  asked  him  to  put  it  in  writing,  and 
I  have  his  notice,  dated — 

Sedalia,  Mo.,  December  30,'1S85. 
E.  E.  Sibley,  Esq., 


Dbar  SlE :  The  trouble  existing  with  your  employes  at  Hiawatha,  Eans.,  has  been 
satisfactorily  adjusted  on  the  conditions  agreed  upon  by  yourself  and  me,  namely, 
that  said  employes  receive  |60  per  month,  and  that  all  time  intervening  between 
trains  and  the  completion  of  work  be  at  the  disposal  of  said  employes. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

•  MARTIN  IRONS, 

Chairman  Exeeative  Board,  Knights  of  Labor. 

Stamped  with  stamp  of  District  Assembly  No.  101. 

Mr.  Sherman  seems  to  think  some  injustice  has  been  done  him,  and  I  wanted  to 
show  that  our  action  was  approved  by  the  highest  authority  that  we  knew  in  connect 
tion  with  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

In  the  matter  of  Mr.  Shea,  whom  we  attempted  to  put  in  as  yard  master  at  Kansas 
City,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  had  a  yard  master  there  by  the  name  of  Noonan,  I  think,  Mr. 
Frank  Noonan,  was  considered  a  very  good  man.  I  was  in  Kansas  City  one  morning 
and  the  master  mechanic  ac  Cypress  came  to  me  and  reported  that  a  car  load  of 
links  and  pins  had  been  shipped  from  Saint  Louis  to  him  at  Cypres-",  to  be  used  in 
Kansas  City,  Leavenworth,  Hiawatha,  and  other  points  along  the  line  north  of  Kan- 
sas City,  and  that  they  had  all  been  unloaded  by  the  yard  master  in  the  Kansas  City 
yards,  and  that  he  had  requested  that  a  part  of  them  to  be  loaded  up  and  sent  to  him 
to  be  forwarded,  and  that  they  were  entirely  without  links  and  pins  at  Leavenworth. 
I  sent  for  Mr.  Noonan,  but  was  told  that  he  had  just  received  a  telegram  that  some 
member  of  his  family  was  ill;  that  he  had  left  matters  in  charge  of  Mr.  Harrod.  I 
sent  then  fo!  Mr.  Harrod,  who  was  the  assistant,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  a  fact  that  Mr. 
Noonan  had  unloaded  the  links  and  pins.  He  said  '"Yes."  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  il;  to 
be  a  fact  that  Mr.  Noonan  had  refused  to  have  a  portion  of  them  loaded  ard  forwarded. 
He  said  he  did.  I  thought  that  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  discharging  the  yardmas- 
ter,  and  I  directed  Mr.  Drake,  who  was  the  superintendent  in  charge,  to  discharge  him. 
There  was,  however,  no  fuss  made  about  that.  I  sent  Mr.  Shea  over  there,  and  in- 
structed Mr.  Drake  to  put  him  in  as  yardmaster.  He  attempted  to  do  it.  The  com- 
mittee called  on  him,  and  said  that  he  was  not  a  proper  man ;  .they  did  not  want  him 
there.  I  had  known  Mr.  Shea  myself  personally  for  a  number  of  years.  I  knew  him 
at  Little  Rock  as  yardmaster  when  I  was  employed  there  myself,  and  I  knew  he  was 
a  competent  yardmaster.  I  knew  nothing  against  him  there,  but  I  telegraphed  Mr. 
Drake  that  if  it  was  objected  to  not  to  insist  upon  it,  but  to  put  him  to  work  in  the 
yard  as  a  switchman.  I  then  received  notice  from  him  that  they  objected  even  to 
that.  I  then  instructed  him  to  put  in  Mr.  Harrod.  The  men  there  in  the  yard  had 
requested  that  Mr.  Harrod  be  made  the  yardmaster.  He  was  also  the  chairman  of 
the  local  grievance  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I  put  him  in,  and  sent  Mr. 
Shea  back  to  Nevada,  where  he  had  been  switching  in  the  yards.  Mr.  Harrod  held 
the  position  for  some  time,  and  finally  resigned,  and  Mr.  Bell,  the  present  yardmaster, 
was  appointed.  I  simply  wanted  to  say  this  to  show  that  I  made  the  concession, 
that  I  did  not  want  trouble. 

Now,  here  is  a  case  in  which  we  did  not  make  the  concesssiou.  In  December,  1885, 
the  master  mechanic  at  Parsons  wrote  me  he  had  been  called  upon  by  a  committee 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  with  the  verbal  demand  that  Mr.  John  Crawford  be  placed 
on  the  road  as  an  engineer.  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  then  the  master  mechanic,  had  not 
been  there  very  long,  and  was  not  there  when  Mr.  Crawford  was  employed.  But  the 
facts,  as  near  as  they  could  be  got  at,  were  that  he  had  been  on  the  road,  and  was  dis- 
charged on  the  ground  of  incompetency  some  eighteen  months  previous ;  that  his  case 
had  been  examined  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  that  the  com- 
pany were  sustained  in  their  action.  I  think  afterwards  he  went  out  in  the  country, 
perhaps,  and  worked  on  a  farm.  I  think  I  learned  that,  in  making  inquiries,  he  con- 
cluded that  he  would  like  to  return,  and  could  not  get  back  any  other  way :  that  the 
company  did  not  consider  him  competent ;  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
did  not  consider  him  competent ;  the  master  mechanic  did  not  consider  him  compe- 
tent ;  and  he  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  undertook  to  force  himself  on  again 
through  their  influence.    We  didn't  take  him  back. 
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Here  is  a  notice  that  Mr.  Fred  Page,  cliairman  of  commil  tee' at  Sedalia,  addressed 
to  Mr.  Brown,  onr  roadmaster  from  siedalia  to  Hannibal: 

Sedalia,  Noremier  30, 1885. 
Mr.  Brown. 

Dear  Sir:  As  we  have  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Hoxiethat  no  men  shall  be  dis- 
«harged  antil  cause  is  shown  for  such  action,  I  have  been  instructed  by  the  Knights  of 
Labor  o^  this  place  to  ask  if  yon  will  please  inform  us  as  to  the  cause  of  Mr.  John 
Seymour  being  discharged  at  Clifton,  Mo.,  from  Section  23.  By  doing  so,  you  will 
oblige 

Yours,  truly, 

FRED  PAGE, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
Stamped  with  the  stamp  of  District  Assembly  101. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  agreement  which  made  it  necessary  to  reply  to  Mr.  Page's 
'Communication.  My  instructions  to  every  one  had  been  such  that  any  one  holding  a 
position  of  foreman  or  master  mechanic  who  had  employed  men  felt  that  they  were 
«bliged  to  explain  to  any  one  who  called  upon  them  todoco.  Aud,  in  response  to  Mr. 
Page's  communication,  Mr.  Brown  made  the  following  reply  : 

MoBERLY  Station,  December  4,  1885. 
Mr.  F.Page: 

Dear  Sir:  Yours,  dated  November  30,  at  hand.  In  answer  I  would  respectfully 
say  that  I  was  compelled  to  relieve  John  Seymour,  section  foreman  at  Clifton,  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  company.  I  iim  held  responsible  for  every  man  under  my 
charge,  therefore  I  must  necessarily  employ  the  best  men  I  can  get.  Mr.  Seymour 
has  pioved  to  be  a  careless  track  foreman,  and  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  company 
and  the  public,  keep  such  a  man,  as  section  foremen  have  large  responsibilities,  and 
a  careless  man  may  be  the  cause  of  serious  accident  and  loss  of  life. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

ROBERT  BROWN, 
Division  Roadmaster. 

I  approved  of  his  reply  and  thought  it  was  a  very  good  one. 

Now,  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Shea,  after  he  returned  to  Nevada  he  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble — that  is,  he  seemed  to  be  objectionable  in  many  ways.  I  have  a  communica- 
tion which  was  sent  to  him,  dated : 

Nevada,  Mo.,  Noreniber  21,  1885. 
J.  W.  Shea,  Seat : 

You  are  hereby  notified  to  leave  this  place  at  once,  as  your  history  is  too  well 
known,  and  if  yon  don't  we  will  see  that  the  strength  of  the  assembly  will  be  bronght 
to  bear  upon  you  to  this  end. 

By  order  of  Assembly  37G9,  Knights  of  Labor. 

Stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  order. 

The  matter  of  his  removal  was  afterwards  bronght  to  my  attention  through  Mr. 
Martin  Irons  and  an  investigation  demanded.  I  sent  my  assistant  do  wn  there,  and 
here  is  a  copy  of  the  testimony  taken  in  the  case  written  on  the  type-writer.  Every 
employ^  in  the  yard  there  that  knew  him  is  examined,  and  there  is  not  one  thing  in 
the  whole  testimony  that  would  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  remove  him  from  our 
Bervice.  In  Mr.  Irons's  communication  to  me  he  asked  that  the  matter  be  investi- 
gated and  the  man  removed.     This  was  not  done.     We  found  no  cause  for  doing  it. 

I  don't  know  but  that  I  am  tiring  the  committee.  If  I  am  going  too  far  with  this  I 
will  stop.     I  am  pretty  near  through,  however. 

Mr.  BURNES.   Take  your  own  course. 

The  Chairman.  Why,  yes,  we  had  better  hear  this. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  The  next  grievance  of  importance  presented  was  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Martin  Irons  to  me  informing  me  that  Mr.  Bell,  the  yardmaster,  had  removed 
the  foreman  at  Grand  Avenue  and  placed  another  man  in  charge,  and  that  the  men 
were  not  satisfied,  and  desired  to  have  Mr.  Martin  Scow  put  on  as  foreman.  I  investi- 

gated  the  matter  pretty  carefully;  went  into  it,  talked  with  Mr.  Bell,  talked  with  Mr. 
irake,  sent  Mr.  Drake  to  Kansas  City,  and,  after  making  all  the  inquiry  possible,  I 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Irons : 

Sedaua,  Mo.,  January  21,  1886. 
Martini  Ikons,  Esq.,  Chairman: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  January  15,  with  complaint  made  by  the  yardmen  at 
Kansas  City,    After  careful  investigation  I  am  unable  to  find  any  serious  gronnds 
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for  complaint,  or  that  the  agreement  has  been  violated  in  any  respect.  If  you  will  in- 
vestigate the  matter  you  will  find  that  we  have  been  very  unfortunate  in  the  way  of 
accidents  and  destruction  of  property  in  that  yard,  much  of  which  has  been  caused  by 
careless  and  incompetent  men.  We  hold  Mr.  Bell  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  yard,  and  do  not  interfere  with  his  men  unless  we  find  that  they  are  not  doing 
their  duty,  and  he  must  say  what  men  he  will  put  in'  the  ditferent  positions.  He 
will  doubtless  become  better  acquainted  with  the  qualifications  and  abilities  of  his 
men  after  he  has  been  in  the  yards  a  little  longer.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  will  not  do 
any  of  them  injustice  and  that  he  will  look  after  those  who  do  their  work  well  and 
see  that  they  are  taken  care  of  when  opportunity  offers.  In  relation  to  the  position 
of  foreman  at.  Grand  Avenue,  the  place  is  important  and  had  to  be  filled  promptly, 
and  it  was  important  that  he  put  a  man  there  whom  he  knew  was  competent  to  fill 
the  place.  His  attention  has  been  called  to  Mr.  Scow,  and  if  in  his  judgment  he 
should  find  him  competent  he  will  doubtless  advance  him  when  opportunity  offers. 
^  E.  K.  SIBLEY. 

You  got  the  history  of  Mr.  Scow  in  Kansas  City.    He  was  caught  in  wrecking  one 
of  our  trains  just  outside  of  Kansas  City,  and  was  arrested  by  the  police. 

The  next  serious  grievance  which  we  had  presented  was  a  long  list  of  complaints 
which  came  from  Kansas  City  against  Mr.  W.  T.  New,  who  was  assistant  master  me- 
chanic. He  was  charged  by  the  men  with  overbearing  Conduct,  with  intemperance, 
with  an  attempt  to  extort  money,  &c.  I  took  up  the  case ;  I  was  not  able  to  give  the 
matter  personal  attention ;  but  I  went  through  it  and  got  the  testimony  of  a  number 
of  men,  and  I  inquired  all  I  cotild  and  got  all  the  information  I  could  from  my  assist- 
ants and  from  other  parties.  I  failed  to  find  anything  to  corroborate  the  charge  made 
against  him  of  intemperance  or  dishonesty;  I  did,  however,  find  that  he  was  some- 
what overbearing ;  I  believe  at  times  that  his  conduct  was  overbearing  and  that  he 
did  not  treat  his  men  properly— that  is,  while  I  do  not  think  he  was  a  very  bad  man, 
I  do  not  think  the  treatment  of  his  men— his  conduct  towards  his  men — was  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  their  respect.  I,  however,  notified  Mr.  Irons,  who  presented  the 
friovance  to  me,  that  I  did  not  think  there  was  sufficient  cause  for  his  removal,  and 
e  notified  me  that  unless  he  was  removed  he  would  call  out  the  system.  His  exact 
words  were,  "With  all  due  respect  to  you,  sir,  if  he  is  not  removed  I  will  call  out  the 
system."  I  comtiiunicated  with  Mr.  Kerrigan,  and  he  came  to  Sedalia  and  had  a  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Irons.  Mr,  Irons  made  a  statement  of  some  testimony  which  he  had 
in  his  possession  in  addition  to  the  testimony  which  he  had  presented,  and  again, 
rather  than  have  trouble,'  we  removed  Mr.  New,  and  appointed  his  successor  on  the 
8th  day  of  February.  Mr.  M.  J.  Rogers. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  New's  removal  we  had  trouble  at  Saint  Louis  with  our  fire- 
men. And  I  want  to  say  here,  gentlemen,  that  in  all  agreements  with  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  with  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen,  and 
with  the  Brotherhood  of  Brakemen,  we  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  adjusting  griev- 
ances, and  I  believe  that  you  can  go  to  either  one  of  the  three  and  they  will  say  that 
they  never  had  any  just  cause  for  complaint  that  has  not  been  met  by  the  company 
fairly  and  settled  to  their  satisfaction — at  least  up  to  the  time  I  left  the  road,  which 
was  on  the  5th  of  April — the  8th  of  April.  What  1  was  going  to  say  about  the  fireman 
was  as  near  as  lean  ascertain  a  number  of  them  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  there 
was  some  division  of  feelmg  among  the  employes — that  is,  the  engineers  and  a  good 
many  of  the  firemen  at  Cypress  thought  that  Mr.  New  should  remain  and  didn't  want 
to  see  him  removed,  and  that  he  was  competent,  and  they  so  expressed  themselves, 
and  made  some  move  to  see  if  they  could  not  retain  him  in  his  position.  The  firemen, 
however,  on  the  east  end,  running  out  of  Saint  Louis,  combined  and  refused  to  come 
out  with  tbeir  engineers.  The  first  man  who  did  it  was  a  man  named  Brantner.  He 
reported  sick,  and  the  remainder  of  them  made  the  arrangement  not  to  be  found,  and 
the  result  was  that  we  were  unable  to  get  a  fireman  to  go  out  with  one  of  our  engi- 
neers. It  caused  some  little  trouble  and  some  little  delay  and  was  immediately  fixed 
up  after  the  matter  was  adjusted  in  relation  to  Mr.  New,  and  all  the  firemen  returned 
to  work.  It  was  simply  a  little  matter  on  that  end  to  force  us  into  removing  Mr.  New. 
There  has  been  much  said,  and  I  have  seen  it  stated  frequently  that  we  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  the  demands  for  increase  in  salaries.  I  wish  to  say  that  on  March  4,  1886, 1 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  W.  Newell,  giving  a  list  of  his  apprentices  and  the  date 
that  they  commenced  work,  aud  the  rate  of  pay  w.as,  for  the  first  one,  $i  a  day ;  the 
second  one,  |1.75 ;  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth,  |l.75  per  day,  and  the  last  one  $1.25 
per  day.  These  were  apprentices.  He  asked  permission  to  increase  their  salaries,  and 
said  they  were  apprentices  who  had  worked  for  some  time  and  were  growing  to  be 
useful  men,  and  after  referring  the  matter  to  Mr.  Kerrigan  and  obtaining  his  permis- 
sion, I  returned  the  papers  on  the  8th  of  March,  1886,  after  the  strike  began. 
Q,  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  What  is  the  date  of  the  application?— A.  March  4. 
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Q.  That  is  before  the  strike? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  two  days  before  the  strike. 
"T.  W.  Newell,  ^a«/er  Jiff ofiojiio  : 

"  I  herewith  return  your  letter  of  March  4,  with  correspondence  attached.  Please 
note  that  you  are  authorized  to  increase  the  pay  of  apprentices  from  the  present 
pay  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty-five  per  cent.,  as  their  names  appear  on  the  attached, 
letter  in  order  of  their  ability.    Note  and  return  correspondence  to  me  for  file." 

That  is,  the  man  who  was  receiving  J2  was  increased  to  |2.20;  the  man  who  was 
receiving  $1,75  was  increased  13  per  cent.,  and  the  man  who  was  receiving  $1.25  was 
increased  25  per  cent.,  a  very  fair  increase  in  the  salary  of  an  apprentice,  at  least  w& 
thought  so.  And  I  will  say  that  that  has  occurred  through  all  the  shops.  The  mas- 
ter mechanic  and  master  car-builder  at  Sedalia  and  the  master  mechanic  and  tho 
master  car-builder  at  Saint  Louis  made  the  same  application,  and  in  eaoh  case  they 
were  authorized  1o  increase  the  pay  of  their  apprentices. 

Now,  there  are  other  numerous  small  matters  presented,  all  of  which  were  adjusted. 
I  will  not  refer  to  any  more  of  them. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  It  may  save  a  good  deal  of  time  hereafter  if  you  will  say* 
whether,  in  your  intercourse  with  Mr.  Irons,  anything  was  said  about  the  conduct  of 
that  man  (Mr.  New),  his  oppression  and  his  language  and  abuse  of  the  men,  which 
has  been  so  fully  proved  up  at  Kansas  City  ? — A.  Yes,  sii";  there  was  something  said. 
He  claimed  that  he  was  overbearing  and 

Q.  But  did  Mr.  Irons  know  that! — A.  Mr.  Irons  claimed  to  have  some  personal 
knowledge;  yes,  sir. 

The  next  serious  trouble  which  we  had  were  the  instructions  which  we  received  to 
boycott  the  Texas  and  Pacific  cars.  I  do  not  rememberthe  exact  date  ;  probably  the. 
3d  or  4th  of  March,  1886,  just  a  day  or  two  before  the  strike,  I  received  telegrams 
from  every  point  on  the  line.  Saint  Louis,  Hannibal,  Kansas  City,  and  Parsons  and! 
all  the  junction  points,  that  the  men — switchmen  working  in  the  yards — had  received! 
instructions  not  to  handle  or  switch  any  Texas  and  Pacific  cars.  I  had  received  no 
notice  of  it  myself,  and  immediately  commenced  to  inquire  for  the  cause  by  tele- 
graph, alt  hough  I  presumed  1  knew  why  before  I  sent  out  the  inquiries.  But  I  wished, 
if  possible,  to  get  some  statement  from  some  of  the  different  committees  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  which  had  ordered  us  not  to  move  the  cars  or  freight  going  from 
or  coming  to  the  Texas  and  Pacific  or  going  to  the  Texas  and  Pacific  road.  How- 
ever, after  telegraphing  the  general  superintendent  for  instructions,  I  received  an  or- 
der not  to  handle  any  Texas  and  Pacific  cars.  I  immediately  seht  out  instruc- 
tions  

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  You  received  an  order  from,  whom? — A.  Mr.  Kerrigan,  th& 
genera)  superintendent;  that  is,  not  to  handle  them— that  is,  to  obey  the  deinand 
made  upon  us  by  the  Knights  of  Labor — ^that  is,  not  to  bring  on  any  issue,  but  to 
stop  doing  the  Texas  and  Pacific  business.  It  was  another  concession  made  to  avoid 
trouble.  I  sent  instructions  to  every  point  necessary  not  to  attempt  to  move  any- 
more Texas  and  Pacific  cars. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  What  date  was  that? — A.  Those  instructions  were  sent; 
out  probably  the  4th  or  5th  of  March.  I  have  not  those  with  me.  1  see  they  are  not 
here.     1   thought  they  were  here,  but  it  is  so  recent  that  I' can  remember  it  all. 

Q.  It  was  before  the  strike  ? — A.  It  was  a  day  or  two  days  before  the  strike.  I  sent 
instructions  out  not  to  handle  any  more  Texas  and  Pacific  cars.  If  there  were  any  loaded 
with  perishable  freight  to  transfer  them  to  other  cars  and  those  that  were  loaded  with 
freight  for  the  Texas  and  Pacific  road,  to  put  them  on  the  side  track  and  leave  them 
there.  That  occurred  on  the  momingf  of  the  5th.  Sometime  during  the  afternoon  I 
was  waited  upon  by  Mr.  Fred  Page,  the  chairman  of  the  local  committee  here,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Eugene  Perry  came  with  him,  who  was  also  one  of  the  local  committee. 
They  were  both  employes  in  the  machine-shops.  They  came  in  and  said  they  desired 
to  notify  me  that  after  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  we  would  not  b6  allowed 
to  move  any  Texas  and  Pacific  cars.  They  came  in  and  gave  me  that  notice  in  ad- 
vance, so  that  if  we  had  anyt  hing  that  we  conld  get  off  the  road  we  might  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  it.  They  expressed  great  regret  at  beingobliged  to  give  that  notice. 
They  said  they  did  not  wish  to  injure  the  Missouri  Pacific  road  in  any  way,  that  they 
had  nothing  to  complain  of;  the  men  were  all  satisfied  and  they  were  satisfied.  But 
they  had  been  ordered  to  boycott  the  cars  and  business  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 

I  explained  to  that  committee  that  it  was  going  to  work  a  very  serious  injury  to 
our  business.  The  Central  Branch  Line,  of  which  Mr.  Fagan  is  superintendent,  had 
been  blockaded  with  snow  and  business  p'  actically  suspended  for  two  months.  What 
is  known  as  the  Nebraska  Extension  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  road,  running  from  Atch- 
ison to  Omaha,  had  also  been  blocked  with  snow ;  and  also  the  Topeka,  Salina  and 
Western  Division,  running  out  from  Council  Groves,  had  been  blockaded  with  snow,, 
and  the  Neosho  .Extension  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas.  We  had  been  unable, 
to  move  the  corn  crop.    The  road  was  then  open  and  doing  business ;  the  com  was 
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moviqg  rapidly;  we  were  unable  to  furnish  cars  to  move  it;  we  were  borrowing  cars 
from  every  road  that  would  loan  them  to  us;  we  had  a  number  of  Texas  and  Pacific 
■cars,  and  I  said,  "Let  ns  use  the  Texas  and  Pacific  cars  to  haul  the  com.  We  have 
done  nothing  through  the  month  of  February  or  the  month  of  Jauuary,  and  now,  why 
refuse  that  f  It  can't  hurt  anybody  ;  it  don't  do  the  Texas  and  Pacific  road  any  good, 
and  it  will  help  us  out.  You  say  you  have  nothing  against  us — you  are  satisfied.  Mr. 
Page  left  me,  saying  he  thought  we  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  so,  and  that  he  would 
telegraph  Mr.  Irons,  who  was  then  at  Marshall. 

I  have  stated  this  to  show  you  that  we  obeyed  even  that  rather  thafn  have  trouble. 

The  next  morning  was  the  6th.  Ten  o'clock  was  the  hour  which  they  had  fixed  for 
tlje  boycott  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  cars.  My  ofSce  was  in  East  Sedalia.  I  could  look 
out  of  my  window  and  look  over  at  the  shop,  and  I  think  about  five  minutes  before 
the  whistle  blew  a  gentleman  came  in  and  says,  "  I  believe  the  men  are  ^oiag  to 
strike."  I  says,  "  Oh,  no ;  I  had  an  interview  with  the  committee  last  evening,  and 
they  are  just  going  to  boycott  the  Texas  and  Pacific  cars,  and  we  are  ^oing  ou ;  we  are 
ilot  going  to  have  any  trouble ;  that  is  all  right."  And  I  was  perfectly  happy  and 
contented  that  we  were  not  going  to  have  a  general  strike.  However,  I  got  up  and 
walked  to  the  window  with  this  gentleman,  and  at  10  o'clock  the  whistle  blew  and 
the  men  came  out ;  and  I  turned  around,  and  I  was  handed  a  message  from  Parsons, 
and  one  from  Cypress,  and  one  from  Saint  Louis,  and  one  from  Holden,  and  one  from 
Pleasant  Hill  and  from  Hannibal.  Saint  Louis  said,  "  Whistle  blowing,  men  going 
out "  J  another  one  from  the  trainmaster  said  that  "  Switchmen  are  taking  their  en- 
gines to  the  round-house  and  pulling  the  fires  and  killing  the  engines."  Those  were 
the  kind  of  messages  I  received,  and  that  is  the  notice  I  got  of  the  strike — on  the  6th 
of  March,  at  10  o'clock.     It  came  to  me  in  that  way. 

The  engines  were  pairked  by  the  strikers  at  the  different  places  when  they  came 
in.  Here  at  Sedalia  they  were  run  upon  side  tracks  as  fast  as  they  arrived,  fires 
pulled,  water  let  out  of  the  engines,  and  parts  of  them  taken  away.  Sometime  dur- 
ing the  night  a  great  number  of  the  parts  were  removed,  the  engines  disabled  as  far 
as  they  could  be.  We  commenced  that  evening  making  efforts  to  get  trains  out,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  one  train  west.  I  immediately  telegraphed  every  superintend- 
ent and  esrery  master  mechanic  and  foremen  whose  men  had  struck,  to  know  why  the 
men  went  out ;  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  and  report  to  me.  I  wanted  to  know  why  ; 
and  the  universal  reply,  without  exception,  was,  the  men  had  no  grievance,  that 
they  were  simply  ordered  to  strike  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  that  the  order  came 
from  Martin  Irons ;  they  knew  of  no  cause  for  it.  Some  of  them,  I  think,  asserted 
tliiat  they  believed  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  discharge  of  Mr,  Hall ;  others  as- 
serted that  it  was  on  account  of  the  trouble  with  the  Texas  and  Pacific  road,  on 
which  Mr,  Hall  was  employed," 

We  went  on,  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  details  about  what  we  did,  very  much, 
through  the  strike,  as  there  will  be  other  witnesses  here  who  can  explain  it  better  than 
I  can,  I  just  simply  wish  to  say  that  we  commenced,  from  day  to  day,  trying  to  get 
trains  out  of  this  city  and  other  points  after  the  strike  took- place.  The  strikers  took 
possession  of  the  shops,  put  on  their  guards,  and  put  men  on  to  handle  coal  for  pas- 
senger trains ;  notified  the  master  mechanic  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  retain  men 
enough  in  his  service  to  handle  the  engines  hauling  mail  trains.  They  discriminated 
between  mail  and  passenger  trains,  although  at  this  point  there  was  no  objection 
made  to  running  any  passenger  trains.  There  was,  however,  at  other  points.,  The 
foreman  of  car  repairs  was  also  notified  that  he  might  retain  enough  men  in  his  servr 
ice  to  clean  and  oil  and  take  care  of  the  passenger  cars  that  ran  in  and  out  of  here, 
but  no  others  would  be  employed,  and  that  they  must  be  selected  by  the  Knights  of 
Labor ;  that  is,  the  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Page  was  acting  chairman.  We  made 
efforts  from  day  to  day  to  get  out  our  trains.  The  master  mechanic,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  foreman  and  a  division  superintendent  and  one  or  two  others,  was  able  to 
get  an'engine  ready;  that  is,  by  taking  some  of  the  parts  of  the  engine  and  changing 
them  about,  he  was  able  to  get  out  an  engine  from  day  to  day.  We  would  attempt  to 
get  out  a  train,  get  it  up  into  the  east  end  of  the  yard,  where  it  would  be  boarded  by  the 
strikers,  the  brakes  set,  the  engineer  and  fireman  requested  to  leave  their  engines. 
And  that  went  on  from  day  to  day  until  the  23d  of  March.  On  the  23d  of  March  we 
got  a  train  ready  to  move  east,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  city  authorities  and  the 
sheriffs  the  strikers  were  all  removed  from  our  grounds,  and  the  train  went  out  under 
good  headway,  and  after  getting  out  about  three  miles  it  had  to  go  up  a  grade,  and 
they  found  that  the  track  had  been  soaped  or  greased,  and  it  was  necessary  to  use  a 
good  deal  of  steam  to  get  over  it,  and  after  he  got  over  that  grade  and  started  down 
another  he  found  that  a  rail  had  been  cut;  that  is,  the  angle  plates  were  taken  off  the 
joint  and  the  rail  shoved  in  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches  and  spiked  in.  The 
train  ran  onto  that  and  the  engine  was  derailed.  The  fireman  and  engineer  escaped 
without  injury.  Mr.  Frey,  the  division,  who  was  on  the  engine,  had  his  back 
Beriously  hurt ;  Mr.  Lyons,  the  trainmaster,  was  somewhat  injured,  one  of  the  guards 
on  the  train,  a  Mr.  Mason,  had  his  arm  broken  and  head  cat,  ami  Mr.  Keal,  a  citizen 
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in  town,  who  had  volanteered  to  go  out  as  a  guard  and  assist  us  in  moving  trains — 
a  very  poor  man,  who  needed  work  very  much  and  who  was  anxious  to  do  anything: 
that  be  could — had  his  leg  broken,  and  so  on ;  and  that  was  the  result  of  that  day-- 
work. On  the  25th  we  made  another  attempt  to  move  the  trains  with  the  assistance 
of  the  sheriff  and  the  citizens  of  Sedalia,  whom  I  am  very  proud  of;  they  responded 
and  helped  us  out,  or  1  don't  believe  we  would  be  rjnning  here  yet ;  we  succeeded  itt 
rnnning  a  train  east.  It  went  through  to  Chamois,  the  end  of  the  division.  The 
following  day  we  moved  trains  out  of  here  in  all  directions,  and  from  that  day  until 
the  present  time  trains  have  been  running  through  Sedalia  without  interruptiOD. 
There  was,  however,  some  delay  at  Parsons  and  at  some  other  points. 

On  the  'iith.  of  March  we  had  a  passenger  train  ditched  four  miles  south  of  Parsons; 
I  have  not  the  report  with  me,  but  &om  the  reports  made  by  the  superintendent,  it 
was  under  about  the  same  circumstances  that  the  train  was  ditched  here,  that  is,  the 
rail  had  been  moved  in  about  the  same  way.  However,  it  was  a  passenger  instead 
ot  a  freight  train.  We  also  had  trains  ditched  on  the  28th  and  29tb,  going  out  east 
and.  west  from  Kansas  City.  That  is  about  a  general  history  of  it,  and  I  have  heard 
the  testimony  of  others  in  relation  to  the  manner  of  killing  engines  and  stopping 
trains  and  so  on,  and  it  was  about  the  same  ihinghere  as  it  was  at  other  points. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stbwaet.)  There  is  one  question  which  is  suggested  by  testimony 
which  the  committee  has  heard  at  other  points,  and  that  is  with  reference  to  the  em- 
ployment of  these  night  men  in  the  round  house.  Testimony  has  been  introduced  to 
show  that  at  Kansas  City,  and  I  don't  know  but  at  Atchison,  men  employed  at  the 
round  house,  wipers,  or  whatever  they  are  called,  have  made  some  complaint  that 
they  are  worked  over  hours  without  any  extra  pay.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with 
reference  to  those  complaints? — A.  Those  men  worked  two  shifts,  day  and  night 
shifts,  one  relieve  the  other,  they  are  twelve  hour  shifts  and  one  shift  relieves  the 
other. 

Q.  Is  that  understood  when  they  are  employed? — A.  That  has  always  been  under- 
stood and  has  always  been  done,  except  recently,  I  don't  remember  the  date,  but  at 
some  points  I  think  there  was  some  notice  given  that  they  would  not  do  it ;  that  has 
always  been  understood  and  was  the  case  at  the  time  of  the  agieemeut  of  March  15, 
1885,  and  May  25,  1885 ;  there  has  been  no  change  made  in  that. 

Q.  Well,  some  other  testimony  was  introduced  showing  that  switchmen  at  Kansas 
City,  for  example,  worked  over  honrs ;  there  were  switchmen  that  appeared  who 
swore  that  they  worked  over  hours  there  without  any  extra  allDwance? — A.  The 
switchmen  are  employed  in  the  same  way.  The  night  sliift  relieves  the  day  and  the 
day  shift  relieves  the  night. 

Q.  Do  they  understand  that  when  they  are  employed,  that  they  divide  the  twenty- 
four  hours  between  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  understand  that  except  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  special  agreement.  There  is  a  special  agreement  at  Ktmsas  City,  which  was 
made  since  the  strike. 

Q.  Made  since  the  strike  ? — A.  Since  March  6,  yes,  sir,  but  it  was  i  n  no  way  con- 
nected with  the  strike.  The  yardmen  and  switchmen — switchmen  come  under  the 
same  head  that  the  switchmen  on  a  construction  train,  or  the  swirchmen  on  a  work 
train,  or  the  switchmen  on  a  pusher  or  any  of  those  men,  and  our  agreement  with  tbem 
is  that  a  day's  work  shall  be  twelve  hours. 

Q.  Perhaps  we  may  as  well  ask  you  now  whether  while  yon  were  here  lately,  while 
you  Ijave  been  superintendent  here  at  Sedalia,  any  grievance  or  grievances  have  been 
presented  by  the  men  employed  here  in  this  region  that  you  have  not  investigated 
and  disposed  of  ? — A.  Not  one. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  statement  or  complaint  made  to  you  here  on  the  part  of 
men  employed  in  this  region,  any  request  to  redress  grievances  ? — A.  Had  there  been 
any  request  to  redress  grievances  ? 

Q.  Was  any  complaint  made  or  any  request  to  rediess  grievances  made  here  by  the 
men  here  recently  before  the  strike,  prior  to  the  strike  ? — A.  None,  except  those  that 
were  adjusted  and  attended  to.    Those  were  the  only  ones  th  it  were  presented. 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  all,  unless  Mr.  Kerrigan  may  have  any  questions  to  suggest. 
We  do  not  understand  the  ins  and  outs  on  either  sideof  this  question  and  the  gentle- 
men must  suggest  questions  if  they,  want  them  asked. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnes.)  Colonel,  I  will  ask  you  if,  during  your  service  as  superin- 
tendent of  this  company,  there  was  any  grievance  presented  to  you  or  that  came  to 
your  knowledge  that  you  neglected  or  failed  to  consider  and  failed  to  pass  upon  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  there  never  was. 

Q.  Wiis  any  claim  ever  presented  to  you  or  the  knowledge  of  the  claim  against  the 
company  for  extra  hours  that  you  left  unredressed  or  unattended  to? — A..  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  CHAiRMji^if.)  Yon  heard  the  testimony  at  Kansas  City  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  well,  you  Heard  it  stated  by  a  number  of  witnesses  there  that  they  had 
made  complaints.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  made  comploJnts  to  the  proper  person. 
Who  was  the  proper  party  to  complain  to  ? — A.  If  the  men  wore  employed  in  the  ma- 
chine shop,  they  should  have  made  complaint  to  their  master  mecha<nic ;  if  their 
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master  mechanic  failed  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say,  they  should  have  made  com- 
:j)laint  to  (heir  division  superintendent.  If  he  failed  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say 
and  adjust  it,  they  should  have  made  complaint  to  me  as  superintendent  of  this  divis- 
ion. If  I  failed  to  attend  to  their  grievance,  they  should  have  made  complaint  to  Mr. 
Kerrigan,  their  general  superintendent.  If  he  failed  to  attend  to  it,  it  should  have 
gone  to  Mr.  Hoxie,  the  first  vice-president.  And  1  wish  to  say  that  no  such  complaint 
«ver  reached  me  that  I  did  not  attend  to. 

Q.  Well,  if  the  complaint  was  made  it  would  he  the  duty,  then,  of  your  subordi- 
nate, to  whom  it  was  made,  to  communicate  it  to  you  I — A.  He  should  do  so,  and  if 
he  failed  the  man  who  made  the  complaiat  could  communicate  it  himself. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buknes.)  Is  that  rule  pretty  genera  ly  understood  among  your  work- 
men?— A.  Yes,  sir,  it  is  well  understood.  Judging  from  the  number  of  grievances  that 
I  have  had  to  adjust  during  the  eight  or  niue  or  ten  months  that  I  have  been  here,  I 
should  say  it  was  well  understood. 

Q.  Then  a  great  many  of  them  did  appeal  to  you  directly? — A.  Not  as  a  rule,  no, 
sir.  The  complaints  usually  reached  me  through  the  proper  channel.  That  is,  they 
wore  forwarded  from  the  departments. 

Q.  Colonel  Sibley,  were  any  special  steps  taken  to  acquaint  them  at  any  time  with 
this  rule  of  procedure  by  publishing  notices  or  by  sticking  up  notices  at  the  shops  T — 
A.  This  agreement  which  I  read  here  of  May  2.5,'which  provided  for  the  men  stating 
their  grievances  in  writing  was  answered,  if  you  will  remember,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Fitz- 
«immons,  chairman  of  the  grievance  committee.  I  will  read  his  reply  to  Mr.  Hoxie, 
in  which  he  says:  "We  believe  that  all  are  satisfied  with  your  message,  which  we 
■will  cause  to  be  .printed  and  posted  in  each  shop  on  the  system."  Now,  I  cannot 
swear  it  was  posted,  but  I  am  very  certain  that  I  have  seen  it  posted.  I  think  it  is  a 
matter  that  can  be  proved. 

Q.  Will  you  please  read  the  foregoing  paragraph  t — A.  Read  the  whole  of  it  f 

<3.  From  Mr.  Hoxie? 

jilr.  Stewart.  That  is  a  reply  to  Mr.  Hoxie. 

Mr.  BuRNKS.  Read  it  all  then',  please? 

A.  ''May  25,  18ti5.  To  all  superiutendents.  This  confirms  my  message  to  you  of 
•even  date."  Now,  he  recites  the  message,  "  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  and  a  committee  were 
'here  last  week  conferring  on  some  questions  of  which  I  will  more  fuUy  advise  you  by 
letter  and  1  have  this  morning  telegraphed  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  as  follows: 

"  According  to  promise  made  you  on  Saturday,  1  advise  that  we  will  strictly  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  circular  of  First  Vice-President  Hayes,  dated  March  15,  18t?5. 

"In  the  shops,  and  wherever  it  may  be  practicable,  we  will  reduce  the  hours  of 
■work,  instead  of  reducing  the  force,  whenever  the  necessity  arises ;  that  whenever  any 
«mploy6  believes  that  he  has  been  unjustly  discharged  he  may  make  a  statement  of 
Jiis  case  in  writing  to  the  superintendent  of  the  road  on  which  he  has  worked,  who 
"will  promptly  investigate  and  reinstate  him  if  wrongfully  discharged. 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  interests  of  the  company  and  the  employes  are  identical, 
And  the  management  earnestly  desire  the  hearty  co-operation  of  allemploy^i  in  the 
efiBcient  and  economical  admiiiistratiou  of  the  properties  under  its  charge,  to  the  end 
that  the  fullest  development  of  its  capabili  ies  may  be  brought  about  and  work  may 
be  given  to  all  under  conditions  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

"H.  M.  HOXIE, 
"  Third  Vice-President." 

Mr.  BusNES.  That  is  certainly  a  satisfactory  answer  to  my  question.  Have  you 
knowledge  that  that  circular  was  posted  up  ? — A.  Well,  I  believe  it  was.  I  have  seen 
printed  copies  of  that,  and  I  think  it  can  be  proved  by  a  master  mechanic  who  will 
Ibe  called  on  the  stand  that  they  were  posted  in  the  shop. 

Q.  I  will  .nsk  yon  this  qne.<ition,  if  an.y  :of  the  gentlemen  who  were  negotiating 
with  you  from  time  to  time  had  information  to  your  knowledge  that  this  was  the  rule 
of  procedure? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  My  object  is  that  if  any  one  or  more  knew  that  tbey  might  appeal  to  you,  or  ap- 
J)eal  in  this  manner,  it  could  have  been  communicated,  and  ought  to  have  been  com- 
iraunicated,  perhaps  through  the  lodges  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  to  all  the  meu  ? — A. 
1  don't  know  that  I  got  that  question  exactly  [another  member  of  tbe  committee  hav- 
ing made  a  remark], 

Q.  If  any  of  tbe  representative  men  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  knew  that  it  was  a 
rule  of  prill  ednre  to  appeal  in  cases  of  grievances  directly  to  his  superior  officer — to 
those  directly  in  charge— they  could  communicate  it  to  the  men  at.  large,  even  if  the 
company  could  not.  Do  you  know  that  any  such  representative  men  of  these  ussem- 
blies  had  that  knowledge? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  they  had  the  kuowledge;  Mr.  Fitzsim- 
mons had  the  knowledge,  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Irons  had  tbe  knowledge,  because  we 
lead  the  agreement  together.  I  know  ih»t  Mr.  Hollis,  at  Parsons,  had  the  knowl- 
edge, for  I  read  the  agreement  to  him  as  I  have  read  it  to  the  committee,  and  in  very 
much  the  same  manner;  and  I  know  tiat  th^y  certainly  had  kuowledge  of  it,  be- 
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cause  they  communicated  with  me  direct  by  tolegraph — not  only  coramnuioated  with 
me,  but  gave  me  a  peremptory  ordi-r  to  conu-  to  Parsons.    I  thiuli  it  was  well  under- 
stood. 
The  Chairman.  We  have  nothing  more  to  ask  just  now. 

Mr.  S.  P.  WELLER,  being  duly  sworn  and  exumincd,  tpstified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  BuRXES).  Mr.  Weller,  will  yon  state  your  fnll  name,  age,  residence, 
and  occup.-ii  ion  ? — Answer.  My  name  is  Weller ;  1  am  thirty -six  years  old  ;  live  in  Se- 
dalia;  assistant  maslir  uicchiiuic  of  tbc  Missiuii  Pacific  Railway. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  relating  to  (ho  cause  or  tbo  extent  of  the  troubles  be- 
tween the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  its  employes?— A.  Well,  there  was 
no  cause  here  for  that  strike.  Thoonly  cause  they  gave  me  when  they  blew  the  whis- 
tle was  on  account  oC  that  man  Hall,  in  Texas. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  with  leganl  to  tbc  understanding  of  the  men  with  ref- 
erence to  the  mode  of  jireseutiug  grievances  through  their  immediate  officers,  or,  if 
not  to  the  immediate  officers,  to  the  superior  officers  above  them  f — A.  Well,  they  al- 
ways do  here ;  they  comci  and  present  them.  They  had  a  committee  in  each  shop, 
and  tbey  would  present  the  grievances. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  men  who  were  not  allowed  pay  for  extra  hours  of  workf — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  <lo  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  grievantes  on  the  part  of  the  employes  that  remained  un- 
redressed t — A.  There  was»  never  any  grievance  presented  to  me  during  my  time 
here 

Q.  Nor  presented  to  any  other  officer  to  your  knowledge  ? — A  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge; no,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Weller,  will  you  state  how  the  wipers  and  the  hostlers  are  employed,  and 
how  long  they  work,  and  what  the  order  is  with  regard  to  their  employment f — A. 
Well,  we  pay  our  wipers  ^1.25  a  day — from  |1.2.5  to  $1.50.  Our  hostlers  we  pay  them 
$05  and  $70  per  month ;  the  day  hostler  $85  and  the  night  hostler  $70,  making  the 
difference  in  favor  of  the  night  hostler  on  account  of  the  hours  being  longer  and  its 
being  night  work. 

Q.  What  hours  are  contracted  for  with  regard  to  the  wipers  and  the  hostlers  ? — A. 
We  have  been  working  them  ten  hours.  We  work  our  day  wipers  ten  hours,  and  our 
night  wipers  worked  sometimes  a  little  more,  usually  a  little  more  than  ten  hours. 

Q.  At  what  hour  do  they  begin  work? — ^A.  Between  <iix  and  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

Q.  Tbat  is  the  night  men  f — A.  The  night  men,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  begin  at  six?— A.  Six  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  seven. 

Q.  Have  you  no  fixed  time  for  them  to  begin  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  commence  at  six 
o'clock  and  some  at  seven. 

Q.  And  when  is  their  service  ended  for  a  night  or  day  ? — A.  Six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  about  extra  work  from  any  of  these  men  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
there  was  never  no  complaints  made  to  me. 

Q.  Are  the  hours  understood  by  the  men  when  employed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Is  that  work  at  night  hard  work? — A.  No, sir;  it  is  no 
harder  than  in  the  day  time. 

Q.  Do  they  have  any  time  for  rest  in  the  middle  of  the  night? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Well, 
they  had  always  had  an  hour. 

Q.  When?  (Witness  continuing.)  Sometimes  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours ;  it 
depends  entirely  on  our  business. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  lEVIN,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  BtJRNES).  Let  the  secretary  take  your  name,  age,  occupation,  and 
residence. — Answer.  Forty ;  foreman  of  car  repairs  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Division  and  Missouri  Pacific. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  know  as  to  the  hours  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  men 
in  your  employment  ? — A.  VVell,  we  work  ten  hours,  from  7  to  12  and  from  1  to  6. 

Q.  Are  your  men  ever  required  to  work  beyond  C? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  in  case  of  wrecks 
or  anything  of  tbat  kind,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  work  extra  hours  do  you  give  them  the  time  and  are  they  paid  for 
those  extra  bours  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  time  and  a  half  for  all  overtime. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  such  pay  has  been  denied  ? — A.  l^o,  sir ;  not 
since  a  year  ago  last  March. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  facts  or  circumstances  within  your  knowledge  to  tend  to 
give  ns  information  with  regard  to  the  cause  or  the  extent  of  the  late  trouble  between 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  and  their  employes? — A.  Nothing,  only  what  was  told 
me  by  prominent  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  If  you  bave  any  information  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  relating  to  the  cause 
or  extent  of  the  trouble;  you  may  relate  it. — A.  They  informed  me  that  they  had  no 
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^evances  as  far  as  the  Missouri  Pacific  was  concerned ;  it  was  a  matter  of  forcing 
tne  receiver  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  to  reinstate  a  man  named  Hall. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  they  stated  to  you  t — A.  Well,  that  was  the  principal 
reason,  and  then  some  of  them  said  it  was  a  matter  of  principl«,  that  what  concerned 
one  concerned  them  all,  and  that  they  had  nothing — there  was  no  grievances  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific  or  anything  in  my  department  more  particularly,  I  asked  them  about. 
There  was  not  a  man  that  presented  any  grievances  to  me  in  writing  or  any  other 
way. 

Q.  I  will  get  you  to  state  if  your  men  generally  had  knowledge  of  the  agreement 
that  has  been  read  here  to-day  and  alluded  to  by  Colonel  Sibley  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  they  had. 

Q.  Have  those  men  or  any  of  them  in  your  department  ever  made  any  complaint  or 
intimated  any  complaint  since  the  liith  day  of  last  March  a  year  ago  ? — A.  I  ha|d  the 
chairman  of  the  grievance  committee,  J.  W.  Fitzsimmons,  come  to  me  last  July  in  re- 
gard to  twd  men  that  I  had  hired  at  Parsons.  I  hired  one  of  them  in  December,  1884, 
and  one  of  them  ill  January ,%885,  and  paid  one  $40  and  the  other  |45,  and  after  we 
had  the  strike  in  March,  1885, 1  raised  their  pay,  paid  them  the  increase  the  other  men 
had,  and  raised  them  both  to  $50  a  month,  and  he  came  to  me  in  July  first — uo,  he  came 
to  me  in  June  first  and  wanted  me  to  put  them  men  back  at  day  rates.  I  explained 
to  him  that  if  I  done  so  that  the  men— and  working  them  only  twenty-six  days  a 
month — ^that  the  men  would  make  less  money  than  "they  made  at  $50  a  month.  And 
there  was  some  other  informal  conversation,  and  he  says,  "All  right,  let  it  rest  just  as- 
it  is."  He  went  off  and  left  me  and  then  come  back  again  in  July  and  stated  that  the 
local  grievance  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  Parsons  wouldn't  give  1  hem  no 
rest  until  I  put  these  men  back  at  day  rates.  I  told  them  that  I  would  do  so  on  the 
Ist  of  August.  I  done  so,  putting  them  men  back  at  the  rates  one  of  tbem.  We  hired 
him  in  1884  at  $1.60,  and  the  other  one  had  worked  in  August,  1884,  and  September,. 
1884,  at  the  same  rate  or  16  cents  an  hour.  And  I  told  them  that  I  would  put  them 
back  at  that  rate  on  the  Ist  day  of  August.  So  I  notified  my  foreman  there  to  do  so, 
and  then  I  went  down  there  personally  myself.  The  men  seemed  to  be  dissatisfied 
about  it,  and  one  of  them  says,  he  says,  "I  would  have  been  better  off  at  $50  a  month," 
because,  he  claimed,  that  he  was  getting  $1.75  at  that  time.  I  showed  him  by  our 
time-books,  and  also  by  letters  from  the  foreman  which  was  there  previous  to  the  one 
they  have  now,  that  his  sej^vices  were  engaged  at  l6  cents  an  hour,  and  he  didn't  stay 
but  a  short  time  after  that  and  quit  the  service  of  the  company.  The  other  man 
worked  up  to  March  of  this  year  at  $1.60  or  16  cents  an  hour.  The  man  has  made  less 
than  $50  a  month  since.  That  was  the  only  grievance  I  have  had  in  regard  to  salary 
in  any  way,  shape,  or  form. 

Q.  Has  any  grievance  of  any  kind  been  presented  to  you  that  you  refused  to  con- 
sider?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  JIave  you  decided  adversely  to  the  claimant  in  any  case,  and  then  refused  or 
failed  to  report  it  to  your  superior  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  in  last  May,  when  we  was  do- 
ing a  great,deal  of  work  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  division  at  Ihis  shop,  audit  was  then 
decided  that  each  division  should  take  care  of  its  own  work,  and  we  hadagreatraany 
men  more  than  we  had  work  for.  I  went  to  some  ot  the  committee  that  was  then 
working  for  me  and  explained  to  them  the  situation,  how  we  was  sii  iialed,  and  if  we 
had  to  retain  the  number  of  men  in  ceitain  departments,  that  was  in  their  depart- 
ment more  particularly,  that  we  would  have  to  reduce  the  hours,  and  they  saiid  to  me, 
they  said,  "  We  don't  want  it  that  way."  Then  I  says,  "  What  is  left  for  me  to  do  ? 
Tou  can  see  by  the  looks  of  things  in  the  yards  that  I  haven't  got  work  for  you  people, 
and  you  will  either  have  to  take  less  hours  or  we  will  have  to  have  less  men."  This 
was  prior  to  receiving  Mr.  Hoxie's  circular  of  March  25.  I  had  let  some  of  them  go 
on  the  15th,  some  of  them  had  given  notice  to  the  rest  in  May  that  we  would  dispense 
with  their  services.  I  told  the  committee  before,  them  that  worked  for  me  iu  the  shop, 
and  they  called  the  committee  before,  and  I  went  before  them  and  stated  the  case  to 
them  just  exactly  how  it  was.  They  said,  "Well,  J-ou  go  ahead  and  let  these  men  go 
and  we  will  see  tliftt  you  have  no  trouble  and  won't  cause  the  company  any  trouble," 
and  they  never  have  that  1  know  of,  sir. 

.T.  B.  FLANDERS,  being  duly  sworn  and  examaiued,  testifies  as  follows  ; 

Question  (ibyMr.'BuRNES)  Stateyour  full  name,  age,  and  occupation,  and  what  con- 
nection you  have  with  the  Missouii  Pacific  Railway. — Answer.  John  B.  Flanders ;  37 
years  old,  ;■<  I  i vision' superintendent. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  knowledge  or  information  with  regard  to  the  cause  or  extent  of. 
the  troubles  between  (he  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  its  employes,  or  any 
of  them,  you  will  ple»se  state  such  information.— rA.  I  was  down  the  road,  away 
from  my  office  on  the  day  the  strike  was  inaugurated.  I  received  the  first  intima- 
tion by  telegraph  from  the  agent.  The  next  day  I  went  to  Pleasant  Hill  and  was 
diirected  by  Colonel  Sibley  to  find  out  the  cause  of  it.  That  was  on  Sunday  morning 
the  7th.     I  found  all  the  shopmen  there,  a  great  many  of  them^  at  least,  and  I  asked 
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them  what  was  the  matter ;  if  they  were  o.i  a  strike.  Tbey  said,  no,  not  yet,  but 
are  expecting  to  go  on  a  strike  at  any  moment.  I  says,  "  What  do  you  men  want  T" 
They  says,  "  We  have  not  received  orders  yet."  And  I  asked  him  if  he  received  an 
order,  whether  he  expected  to  do  it.  He  said  certainly.  I  was  talking  to  a  man,  I 
believe  his  title  was  the  master  workman  of  that  lodge,  Charlton.  They  did  strike 
the  next  day,  and  I  asked  them  if  they  had  any  grievance  of  Iheir  own,  and  they  said 
no,  they  had  no  grievances  whatever,  but  expected  to  strike  on  orders. 

Q,  Do  you  know  of  any  individual  grievances  on  the  part  of  the  employes  of  the 
company  presented  to  you  that  were  left  unredressed? — A.  I  never  received  bat  one 
and  that  was  from  the  brakemen  of  the  Kansas  and  Arizon.i  Division,  who  asked  for 
more  pay  and  so  forth,  and  it  was  fixed  up  at  once  and  it  was  advanced  considerably ; 
in  fact  their  pay  was  advanced  from  $1.75  a  day  to  a  matter  of  $2.22. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  other  fact  or  circumstance  tending  to  show  the  cause  of 
present  trouble — of  the  late  trouble  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Did  they  say  where  the  order  was  to  come  from  for  the 
strike  T — A.  I  don't  recollect  that  exactly,  how  they  worded  it.  There  was  something 
said  that  they  expected  it  from  the  executive  committee.  I  didn't  ask  them  from 
what  point. 

W.  B.  LTONS,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Burnes).  Mr.  Lyons,  state  your  full  name. — Answer.  W.  B.  Lyons. 

Q.  And  your  age,  residence,  and  occupation  f — A.  Forty-three  years  old ;  residence. 
Pleasant  Hill ;  division  superintendent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas. 

Q.  Will  you  state  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  within  your  knowledge  tending  to 
inform  us  as  to  the  cause  or  extent  of  the  trouble  between  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  and  its  employes T — A.  In  my  department  we  had  no  grievances ;  there 
were  no  striking  men  in  my  department,  the  transportation  department,  and  when  the 
whistle  blew  on  the  6th  of  March  I  made  inquiries  of  the  number  of  men  that  quit 
work,  and  asked  them  what  the  trouble  was,  and  some  of  them  said  that  they  were 
ordered  to  quit  work;  didn't  seem  to  know  what  the  trouble  was.  Others  said  it  was- 
on  account  of  some  man  in  TexajSi — a  man  by  the  name  of  Hall — being  discharged. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  employes  in  your  division  claim  that  they  had  been  mistreated  or 
neglected  in  anyway? — A.  No,  sir;  notto;me. 

Q.  During  your  term  of  service  have  you  ever  failed  to  give  attention  to  any  griev- 
ance presented  to  yon? — A.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  consideration  of  these  grievances,  if  your  decision  should  be  against  the 
man,  have  yon  at  his  request  reported  the  case  to  your  superior  officers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir» 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  extent  of  your  information  with  regard  to  the  wreck  that  oc- 
curred here  near  Sedalia;  1  believe  you  were  on  the  train? — A.  Yes,  sir;  wemadoanum- 
ber  of  failures  to  get  trains  out  of  here.  We  commenced  on  the  7th  of  March  in  attempt- 
ing to  get  trains  out,  and  on  the  7th  we  got  one  train  out  west  and  made  a  failure  to 
get  a  train  out  east  on  account  of  intimidation  of  firemen  and  engineers  and  the  plead- 
ings of  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  the  engineer  and  fireman  not  to  go  out  on  their  engines. 
And  it  went  on  till  the  12th.  We  made  an  attempt  on  the  12th  and  got  the  engine 
out  of  the  round-house  onto  the  train  and  she  was  boarded  by  strikers,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  get  the  train  out.  They  took  our  engine  away  from  us,  uncoupled 
the  engine  from  the  train,  and  took  it  away  from  us  and  killed  it ;  drew  the  fire  andl 
blowed  the  water  out  of  the  boilers.  On  the  23d  of  March  we  started  out  with  the 
train,  got  three  miles  out  of  town — in  the  first  place  about  a  mile  from  town  we  have 
quite  a  heavy  grade,  and  we  knew  that  point  had  been  tampered  with.  The  rails 
had  been  soaped  and  gre»/Sed  and  so  forth,  and  we  were  going  out  of  town  at  quite  a 
speed  to  get  over  that  grade.  We  jnst  got  around  the  curve  on  top  of  the  hill  when, 
we  came  across  a  rail  misplaced.  The  splices  were  taken  off  and  the  spikes  pulled.oa 
one  end  of  the  rail,  and  the  rail  shoved  in  and  just  held  with  a  spike  so  an  east-bound 
engine  would  have  gone  off  the  track ;  a  west- bound  engine  I  don't  think  would  have 
gone  off  the  track.  They  were  looking  for  our  passenger  at  the  time ;  didn't  know 
which  way  it  would  come.  It  was  done  by  somebody  that  understood  the  business.. 
Myself  and  Mr.  Frey  and  officer  Mason  and  a  citizen  by  the  name  of  Neal  were  on  board.. 
I  was  hurt  in  the  back  a  little,  not  much.  Mr.  Frey  had  his  back  injured ;  Mr.  Mason 
had  his  left  arm  broke  in  two  places  and  the  wrist  mashed ;  cut  over  tlie  right  eye. 
Mr.  Neal  had  his  leg  broken  between  the  thigh  and  the  kuee.  The  engineer  and  fire- 
man were  not  hurt.  They  all  jumped  off  the  engine  but  me.  I  didn't  get  off.  i 
thought  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  train.  I  hadn't  time  to  get  off.  I  went 
over  with  the  engine. 

Q.  What  was  the  speed  of  the  train  when  it  reached  the  place  where  it  went  off  the- 
track  ?— A.  I  think  we  were  going  all  of  20  miles  an  hour. 

Q.  Twenty  miles  an  hour?— A.  W6  were  going  faster  than  we  should  have  been 
going  had  it;  not  been  for  the  track  being  greased. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  condition  of  the  track  along  here;  the  ordinary  condition?^ — 
A.  it  is  good,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  the  ties  in  good  conditiou  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  of  the  rails  old  or  broken  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  I  will  ask  if  anybody  followed  the  train  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  and  who  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  who  they  were ;  there  was  a 
crowd  followed  just  as  we  passed  them,  they  started  after  the  train  just  as  hard  as 
they  could  go.  The  engine  hadn't  been  turned  over  fifteen  minutes  before  there  was 
twenty-five  men  there. 

Q.  Did  yon  recognize  any  of  the  men  who  followed  the  train  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  men  who  had  been  in  the  employment  of  the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  any  of  those  men  that  .vou  recognized  there  were  members  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  ?^A.  I  have  so  understood.  They  have  been  with  them  right 
along ;  all  the  time  acting  with  them. 

Q.  Acting  with  them  as  Knights  of  Labor  f — A.  I  suppose,  yes,  sir ;  as  strikers, 
Enights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  not  every  striker  was  a  Knight  of  Labor? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  anything  about  that.  Udon't  know  that  these  men  were  Knights  of  Labor  that 
Ireoognized ;  I  have  never  been  in  their  lodge  and  have  no  way  of  knowing  it. 

Q.  You  recognized  some  of  them  as  strikers,  but  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  they 
were  Knights  of  Laborf — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

« 
DANIEL  GROW,  being  duly  sworn  and  exSimined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Btjrnes).  State  your  full  name,  age,  occupation,  and  residence f — 
Answer.  Daniel  Grow. 

Q.  And  the  position  you  hold  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company? — ^A. 
Forty-one  years  old  :  I  am  now  train-ma§ter,  and  live  in  Sedalia.  , 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  efforts  you  made  during  thei  month  of  March,  during  this 
trouble  here,  to  get  trains  out  of  the  yards  in  Sedalia  ?  A.  At  the  time  of  the  strike  I 
was  general  yard-master  here;  I  had  charge  of  the  yard.  Wetricdall  we  could  to  get 
trains  out.  We  would  get  engines  out  of  the  house  and  make  up  trains  and  try  to  get 
them  out,  bilt  we  were  stopped  every  time  by  strikers  until  on  the  !J3d  of  March  we 
succeeded  in  getting  a  train  out ;  about  3  miles  out  of  town  it  was  wr(  eked  by  splices 
being  taken  off  at  the  joint,  the  spikes  pulled,  and  the  rail  moved  in. 

Q:  Did  you  recognize  the  parties  who  restrained  you  from  getting  engines  out  of  the 
yard  ? — A.  Well,  some  of  them;  I  know  some  of  them,  but  not  their  names. 

Q.  They  were  men  who  had  been  in  the  employment  of  the  company  ? — A  Men 
that  had  been  in  the  employment  of  the  company — some  of  them  ;  I  knew  some  of 
them. 

Q.  Did  yon  recognize  any  of  them  as  Knights  of  Labor — members  of  that  organi- 
zation?— A.  Well,  not  belonging  to  the  organization;  I  can't  say  that  f  hey  were  mem- 
bers, but  they  were  on  the  rxecutive  committee. 

Q.  Of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  ? — A.  Supposed  to  be  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor — at  least  they  represented  themselves 
as  such. 

Q.  Did  they  represent  themselves  as  such  openly  ? — A.  Well,  no,  not  at  that  time. 
They  would  come  to  see  us  and  tell  ns 

Q.  Please  state  their  names. — A.  One  of  them  was  Mr.  Perry  ;  I  know  he  came  sev- 
eral times,  and  Mr.  Page  also  came  to  us. 

Q.  Did  they  take  part  in  preventing  yoii  from  getting  out  your  engin<  s,  a  nd  encour- 
age others  in  taking  part  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  would  prevent  us  from  gettng  trains 
■out.  Mr.  Perry  took  an  engine  we  had  from  us  that  was  onto  a  train  and  run  it 
away.  Took  it  down  about  a  mile  anii  a  half  from  East  Sedalia  here,  and  pulled  the 
fire  out,  blowed  the  engine  out,  blowing  the  water  out,  and  brought  the  engine  back, 
one  time  ;  another  tiihe,  Mr;  Page— we  were  trying  lo  get  a  train  out  and  Mr.  Page 
was  present — got  up  on  the  train  and  made  a  sign,  and  men  boarded  the  tiain  and 
stopped  it. 

Q.  Were  any  of  your  own  men — those  who  had  formerly  been  employed  under  yon 
and  who  had  struck — engaged  in  this  effort? — A.  At  that  time — the  men  that'nere 
employed  under  me — there  were  none  of  them  struck  at  all.  My  men  were  all  right; 
my  yardmen,  switchmen,  and  so  on. 

0.  Were  any  appeals  made  to  the  men  to  your  knowledge A.  Not  of  my  own 

men 

Q.  No  ;  wait  one  moment.  Were-any  appeals  made,  to  your  knowledge,  to  any  of 
the  men  in  the  former  employment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  to  de- 
sist, on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  interference  with  the  commerce  of  the  different 
States,  and  rhat  the  railroad  company  under  its  charter  was  bound  to  move  such 
fteight? — A.  By  the  officers  of  the  company  ? 

Q.  By  anybody? — A.  By  the  officers  of  the  law  there  was. 

Q.  Such  appeals  were  made  by  the  officers  of  the  law  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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J.  J.  FREY,  beii  g  duly  swora  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Question  (by  Mr.  Burnes).  Mr.  Frey,  please  state  your  full  name,  occupation,  and 
connection  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railioad  Company,  and  your  place  of  residence. — . 
Answer.  J.  J.  Frey;  age,  thirty-six ;  superintendent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and" 
Texas  Railway  north  of  Denison. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  inquiries  made  of  these  other  witnesses.  If  you  can  give 
us  any  information  bearing  upon  the  subject  under  investigation,  we  would  be  much 
obliged  to  you  for  doing  so.— A.  Well,  1  have  hesird  all  the  testimony  that  has  been 
gi-v  eu  here,  and  can  confirm  all  that  came  under  my  observation.  I  was  on  the  train 
that  was  wrecked  on  the  23d  of  March — was  on  the  engine.  We  had  succeeded  in 
getting  the  train  out  of  town,  and  while  passing  Ihe  stock-yards,  which  were  about 
half  a  mile  uoith  of  theyard,  six  or  eight  of  thu  strikers  boarded  the  train.  We  were 
then  running  at  a  very  fair  rateof  speed,  perhaps  15  or  IB  miles  au  hour.  They  would 
jump  on  the  side  of  the  train  and  hold  on  with  one  hand  and  motion  lor  the  balance 
to  come  on.  They  kept  that  up  for  a  short  time,  and  in  the  mt-antime  our  speed  in- 
creased, and  when  these  strikers  found  that  the  balance  were  not  getting  on,  we  were 
going  at  such  a  rate  of  speed  that  they  could  not  get  off,  at  least  without  possible  in- 
jury to  themselves.  After  we  had  gotten  outside  of  the  crowd  entirely,  that  was  be- 
yond the  stock-yards,  I  stepped  over  on  to  the  firemen's  side  in  the  gangway,  and  looked 
back  and  saw  them  still  hanging  on  the  side  of  the  train.  There  was,  perhaps,  three 
or  four  or  five  of  them.  I  stepped  over  and  told  the  engineer,  "Now,"  I  said,  "  we 
may  possibly  find  the  track  soaped  down  in  the  hollow,  and  don't  get  stuck."  I  did 
not  tell  him  why,  but  my  object  was  to  keep  up  a  rate  of  speed  so  the  strikers  couldn't 
getofF,  and  when  I  got  over  to  the  next  station  I  would  put  them  under  arrest.  W<}  got 
down  through  that  hollow,  and  in  the  meantime,  when  one  of  the  strikers  found  that 
we  were  not  going  to  stop,  he  got  off,  but  he  rolled  around  in  the  dust  considerable, 
and  got  up  aud  walked  away.  Occasionally  I  would  look  back  to  see  if  they  were 
hanging  on,  and  then  I  would  look  ahead. 

Alter  we  had  gotten  about  3  miles  east  of  Sedalia  I  had  just  looked  back  to  see  if  they 
were  still  there,  and  on  turning  around  I  looked  ahead,  and  a  very  short  distance 
ahead  I  discovered  that  the  track  had  been  tamp^reii  with.  The  rails  had  been  sep- 
arated. The  hsh-plateshad  been  taken  off  of  the  east  rail.  Say  this  is  east  [indicat- 
ing], this  rail  had  been — the  spikes  drawn,  and  pulled  in  like  that  [inditaliug],  about 
6  inches.  It  was  in  plain  view;  it  was  broad  daylight  aud  the  sun  was  shining.  I 
discovered  that  about,  hallooed  to  the  men  on  the  engine,  and  I  says,  "  Boys,  jump  for 
your  lives."  I  immediately  got  down  on  the  engine  on  the  firemen'sside  aud  jumped, 
and  Irom  where  1  struck  the  ground  to  where  the  rails  were  parted  was  just  about 
two  or  three  car  lengths,  and  by  the  time  I  struck  the  ground  the  engine  had  struck 
this  place,  turned  over,  and  the  cars  were  piling  on  top  of  her.  Well,  I  was  stunned 
pretty  badly.  I  lit  first  on  my  feet,  and  then  on  my  back  right  on  a  little  knoll  of 
grass  earth.  I  lay  there  stunned,  perfectly  conscious,  however,  but  couldn't  move. 
At  the  same  time  this  wreckage  was  going  on  and  the  men  that  were  on  top  of  the 
train,  I  saw  them  flying  around  in  all  directions,  and  expected  to  see  them  all  killed. 
One  of  the  breakmen  on  the  train  brought  me  a  cup  of  water  and  I  xiook  a  drink  of 
it  and  bathed  my  head  aud  then  got  up  aud  found  my  back  was  badly  hurt. 

In  the  meantime  I  got  reports  of  who  was  injured  and  how  badly,  and  gave  direc- 
tions for  one  of  the  brakemen  to  go  back  to  town  as  quick  as  he  could  to  have  an 
engine  come  out  there  to  conple  on  to  the  caboose  and  take  the  wounded  back  to 
town  aud  to  notify  Colonel  Sibley,  so  that  he  might  have  physicians  on  hand.  They 
commenced  taking  np  the  wounded  and  carrying  them  into  the  caboose,  and  the  man 
in  the  mean  time  had  started  to  town  to  get  this  assistance.  In  probably  fifteen  min- 
utes atter  the  wreck  occurred  I  looked  back,  and  the  track,  just  as  far  as  I  could 
see,  was  one  black  mass  of  men  coming.  Some  were  on  the  track  and  some  were  on 
the  side  of  it.  Some  were  walking  and  some  were  running.  After  all  the  wounded 
were  placed  in  the  caboose,  a  Mr.  I)ugau,ot  Sedalia,  came  up  to  me  and  asked  me  if 
I  was  hurt.  I  told  him  yes.  Well,  hu  said,  he  was  there  with  the  buggy  ;  that  he 
had  seen  this  crowd  lollowing  the  train,  aud  he  felt  that  something  was  going  to 
happen,  and  that  he  and  his  wife  had  followed  along  just  to  see  what  the  result 
was  going  to  be, and  lie  said  his  buggy  was  right  near  there,  and  invited  me  to 
get  in,  and  that  bis  wile  would  drive  me  home.  As  I  stated,  I  had  seen  that  the 
wounded  were  all  jilaced  in  the  caboose,  aud  thought  perhaps  by  my  getting  in 
there  and  hurrying  back  I  might  beat  the  breakman  back  and  get  assistance  much 
quicker.  1  got  in  the  buggy  with  her  and  started  back.  We  had  gone  but  a  short 
distance  when  we  met  tlie  mob,  as  I  must  term  it,  coming  scattered  along,  and 
while  they  would  not  say  anything  to  me  while  I  was  facing  them,  as  a  coward 
will  not,  after  the  buggy  got  by  jnst  a  little  bit  they  would  use  all  sorts  of  indecent 
language,  which  1  do  not  want  louse  here,  iu  thepresenceof  that  lady.  They  seemed 
to  feel  that  they  had  done  something,  accomplished  something  very  grand.  That 
sort  of  a  reception  greeted  me  until  I  had  gotten  nearly  to  within  a  mile  of  town.  I 
was  helpless;  I  couldn't  do  anything,  and  the  lady  was  crying  and  excited.    She 
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drove  me  to  the  office ;  I  got  out,  and  met  Colonel  Sibley  there,  and  reported  the  facts 
to  him.  In  the  mean  time  the  brakeman  had  arrived,  and  we  had  gotten  an  eneine 
with  some  men,  and  they  had  started  after'  the  caboose.  I  waited  around  there 
'awhile,  and  they  fiually  came  back,  and  we  had  the  ambulance  there  and  put  them  in 
it,  and  put  Mr.  Neal  iu  the  hospital,  and  Mr.  Ncal  was  taken  to  his  home.  Their  in- 
juries, 1  believe,  have  already  been  described,  and  you  probably  do  not  care  to  have 
it  repeated. 

Now,  I  infer  from  questions  I  have  heard  asked,  that  were  suggested  (referring  to  sug- 
gestions by  Mr.  Maguire),  that  somebody  was  going  to  try  to  make  it  appear  that  this 
track  was  in  bad  condition,  and  that  the  wreck  was  caused  by  that  and  by  the  high 
rate  of  speed  that  we  were  running.  They  can't  do  that.  The  fish-plates  that  were 
taken  off  of  this  joint  were  lying  up  on  top  of  the  cut  on  the  bank,  and  the  bolts  were 
lying  ou  the  slope  of  the  bank,  which  shows  conclusively  that  they  were  taken  off. 
This  rail  was  spikes  in.  It  would  hardly  do  that  of  its  own  accord.  The  track 
from  Sedalia  to  that  point,  I  must  say,  was  first-class,  and  the  engine  which  was  pull- 
ing the  train  was  a  very  heavy  and  large  ime,  and  she  rode  just  as  nice  and  smooth 
as  any  sleeping-car  I  was  ever^n.  The  ties  were  good,  and  the  rails  were  good,  and 
the  track  in  good  surface. 

Now,  on  one  occasion  during  the  strike,  I  attempted  to  run  a  freight  train  north  on 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  got  the  engine  onto  the  train.  A  large  number 
of  strikers  were  there.  Among  others  were  Eugene  Perry,  Fred.  Page,  and  our  young 
friend  sitting  there;  I  never  could  learn  his  name  (referring  to  a  man  afterwards 
identified  to  the  committee  as  H.  J.  Merrill)  to  remember  it,  and  they  were  on  the  en- 
gine and  around  it.  I  finally  said  to  Mr.  Page,  "Mr.  Page,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
here?"  "Well,"  he  says,  "we  are  going  to  take  this  engine."  1  says,  "No,  you 
can't  take  this  engine;  it  is  in  my  charge,  and  I  don't  know  what  right  you  have  to 
take  it."  I  said,  "If  you  take  this  engine  you  must  force  me  from  it,  and  if  you  go 
to  do  that  you  might  as  well  commence  now,  because  it  is  no  use  to  waste  any  time." 
I  sayf,  "I  just  want  you  to  force  uie  from  this  engine,  and  then  I,  of  course,  cannot 
say  what  siiull  become  of  it."  Well,  he  hesitated,  and  said  he  didn't  want  to  have  any 
personal  difficulty,  and,  I  think,  consulted  Mr.  Perry,  and  he  finally  said  that  they 
wouldn't  molest  it.  "Well,"Isaid  "  then  order  these  men  off ;  they  have  no  business 
on  it,  aud  are  iu  my  way."  He  says,  "  Get  off,  boys,"  so  they  got  off.  In  the  mean- 
time the  engineer  came.  The  engine,  bv  the  way,  had  just  a  short  time  previous 
arrived  fr<  m  the  north  and  the  fire  had  not  been  kindled.  The  engineer  looked  her 
over,  and  lie  said  that  she  was  not  in  condition  to  go  until  the  fire  was  cleaned.  I 
said,  "All  right,  we  will  clean  the  fire." 

So  we  cut  the  engine  loose  from  the  train  and  ran  it  up  to  a  switch  and  down  onto 
the  track  where  we  usually  clean  engines,  where  the  ash  piles  are.  A  man  tame 
along  with  one  of  these  iion  hooks,  wiih  which  they  usually  clean  engines,  and  he 
says  to  Mr.  Weller,  the  master  mechanic,  "Do  you  want  this  engine  cleaned?"  Mr. 
Weller  says,  "Yes,"  and  the  fellow  got  on  and  commenced  to  clean  the  engine.  I  says 
to  Mr.  Weller,  "  Yon  watch  that  fellow,  I  don't  know  who  he  is,  aud  he  may  mean  mis- 
chief." So  he  commenced  pulling  the  fire  out,  and  pulling  it  out,  and  I  finally  discovr 
ered  what  his  object  was,  and  told  Mr.  Weller  to  stop  him  and  not  let  him  draw  all 
the  fii  e  out,  or  we  would  have  a  dead  engine.  Mr.  Weller  tried  to  stop  him  once,  and 
he  persisten  in  cleaning  the  fire.  Then  1  told  Mr.  Weller,  said  I,  "Don't  let  him  pull 
out  any  more'fire."  And  he  stopped  him,  and  the  fellow  pulled  out  the  iron  rod  and 
threw  it  np  un  the  tank,  put  on  his  coat  and  winked  at  the  boys  and  stepped  oft'  the 
engine — ^smart  trick.  I  saw  then  that  the  fire  was  so  far  goue  that  we  would  have 
to  rebuild  it.  We  took  the  engine  oft' that  track  aud  backed  it  on  what  we  call  the 
round-house  track  to  put  on  some  wood.  Mr.  Weller  was  on  the  engine,  and  when 
we  got  to  the  wood  pile  I  myself  threw  the  wood  on,  and  after  awhile  we  got  a  fir© 
started  and  commenced  making  "stt-ani.  After  we  had  gotten  about  forty  or  fifty 
pounds  of  steam,  I  asked  Mr.  Weller  if  he  wanted  any  more  wood.  He  saitl,  "  Well." 
I  said,  "Now  yon  watch  this  engine,  I  must  step  over  to  the  office  to  answer  some 
messages,  and  I  will  be  back  before  you  have  steam  enough  to  move."  1  stepped  over 
and  was  gone  perhaps  fifteen  minutes.  When  1  came  back,  Mr.  Weller  informed 
me  that  some  of  the  strikers  had  molested  some  parts  of  the  machinery,  and  that  he 
had,  in  order  to  save  the  engine  from  djing  on  his  hands,  to  step  off  the  engine  to 
look  at  that  part,  and  while  he  did  so  probably  ton  or  fifteen  of  them  ran  away  with 
her  and  killed  her.  Mr.  Weller  is  here  and  can  probably  tell  you  the  names  of  the 
parties  who  did  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Ti^ey,  iu  speaking  of  the  men  hanging  onto  the  car,  you  said,  as  I  understood 
it,  that  you  looked  back  just  before  this  aecidenE  occurred,  but  I  did  not  understand 
yon  as  saying  whether  you  saw  the  men  still  hanging  on  the  side  of  the  cars  the  last 
time  you  looked. — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  three  or  four  ot  them. 

Q.  Were  still  hanging  thei  e  ? — A.  Were  still  hanging  there. 

Q.  Were  they  hanging  there  at  the  time  the  derailment  occurred? — A.  Well,  I  saw, 
after — just  about  the  time  I  saw  the  break,  I  called  to  the  engineer  and  then  got  out  on 
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tte  gangway  to  jump  off,  and  as  1  did  so  I  saw  probably  two  or  three  or  four  of  them 
jumping  ofl',  and  while  I  was  lying  on  the  ground  and  after  the  train  had  come  nearly 
to  a  stop  1  saw  the  last  one  get  off  and  stop  on  a  run  across  the  prairie.  I  laid  there 
and  watched  him,  and  I  wished  that  I  might  be  able  to  g«t  up  and  chase  him. 

Q.  He  was  running  away  from  it  after  he  knew  that  the  wreck  had  occurred  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  attempt  to  succor  the  party  in  any  wayf — A.  Sirt 

Q.  Did  they  attempt  to  succor  the  party,  did  they  attempt  to  assist,  did  they  offer 
any  assistance  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  division  extends  from  this  place  to  Denison  t — A.  It  does.  At  that  time  I 
was  division  superintendent  and  had  charge  of  the  line  between  Hannibal  and  Par- 
sons. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  yonr  own  as  to  who  were  or  who  were  not  Knights 
of  Labor  in  Sedalia  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  knowledge  to  this  extent,  that  I  have  seen  sig- 
natures followed  by  titles,  for  instance,  "Executive  Board  District  Assembly  No.  so 
80,"  or  "  Local  Assembly, "  and  so  on. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  the  names  of  the  parties  that  you  have  recognized  as  mem- 
bers of  the  order  t — A.  Well,  sir;  I  have  given  them.  Martin  Irons,  Eugene  Perry, 
Fred  Page,  Isaac  Wright,  Fisher,  I  believe  it  is  Fred  Fisher,  and  a  good  many  more, 
but  I  can't  recall  them  now. 

Q.  I  will  get  you  to  state  if  the  persons  you  have  named,  who  were  engaged  in  this 
strike  either  directly  or  indirectly,  participated  in  it  actively,  or  if  they  counseled  and 
directed  it.  In  short,  state  what  part  either  or  all  of  them  took  in  the  restraining  of 
trains  or  the  destruction  of  property  and  the  circumstances  generally  to  which  you 
have  alluded  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Page  and  Perry  and  Wright  seemed' to  betheim* 
mediate  leaders  upon  the  ground  in  the  stoppage  of  trains  and  killing  engines.  While 
I  do  not  say  that  allof  thtm  did  anything  ofthat  sort  personally  excepting  Perry  run- 
ning off  with  au  engine,  in  company  with  fifteen  ortweniy  strikers  they  were  always 
on  the  ground,  and  seemed  to  be  directing  the  men  and  the  actions  of  the  strikers. 

Q.  Who  was  it  who  directed  the  men  to  get  off  the  engine  after  you  made  the  re- 
quest f — ^A.  Mr.  Page. 

Q.  How  long  had  they  been  on  that  engine  before  he  gave  that  order? — A.  Proba- 
bly twenty  minutes. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  asked  him  to  order  the  men  off  he  ordered  them  off  and  they 
obeyed  I — A.  After  consultation  he  ordered  them  off  and  they  got  off. 

Q.  You  don't  know  whether  he  ordered  them  on  or  not  f — A.  I  do  not,  sir,  but  he 
was  right  around  the  engines  there  with  the  crowd,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
he  did. 

Q.  How  ofteu  have  you  seen  Mr.  Wright  on  the  ground  during  the  excitement  ? — A. 
Well,  I  couldn't  say  as  to  the  number  of  times;  I  have  seeu  him  several  times. 

Q.  When  you  saw  the  opening  in  the  track  did  you  see  any  person  near  it? — A. 
Well,  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  that  I  did,  but  whether  it  was  farmers  plow- 
ing, out  in  the  field  or  individuals  walking  along  or  standing  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Doesn't  it  appear  a  little  strange,  perhaps,  that  you  made  this  discovery,  not  be- 
ing a  practical  engineer  or  fireman,  before  it  was  discovered  by  them  ? — A.  It  may  to 
the  gentleman  who  asked  the  question,  but  it  is  not  anything  strange  at  all  when  I 
was  standing  in  the  gangway  there  looking  right  straight  ahead  on  that  rail.  Mind 
you  I  was  on  that  side  of  the  engine  where  the  rail  was  taken  up  ri^ht  in  a  direct  line 
with  it,  and  there  is  nothing  strange  about  it.  (Mr.  Maguire  havmg  suggested  the 
question). 

Q.  State  if  the  track  was  straight  there  or  if  it  was  a  curve  ?  —A.  It  was  straight, 
sir. 

Q.  So  that  a  locomotive  engineer,  standingon  the  other  side  of  the  track,  would  not 
be  as  apt  to  see  it  as  you  would  be,  being  ou  the  right  side  ? — A.  Not  unless  ho  was 
paying  special  attention  to  that  side  of  the  rail  at  the  time  when  he  came  in  view. 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  more  di£Bcult  to  see  a  rail,  standing  on  the  opposite  of  the  car  ? — 
A.  Most  assuredly  it  is. 

Q.  Did  yon  sign  a  release  for  the  damages  done  yon  by  the  railroad  company  after 
the  accident? — A.  I  had  the  honor,  yes,  sir;  I  did  not  consider  that  the  railroad  com- 
pany was  responsible  for  my  damages,  and  that  is  why  I  signed  my  release.  I  hold 
others  responsible. 

Q.  What  did  your  company  pay  yon  for  signing  that  release  ?  Did  yon  sign  the 
release  before  you  returned  to  your  duiies  as  superintendent? — A.  Yes,  sir;  well.I 
don't  know  ;  I  didn't  consider  myself  out  of  the  service  at  any  lime.     ■ 

Q.  Yon  have  not  answered  the  question  as  to  how  much  the  company  paid  you  for 
signing  the  release. — ^A.  Well,  I  didn't  expect  anything ;  I  do  not  anticipate  any  re- 
muneration, no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  agreement  call  for  any  sum,  or  the  release,  did  it  specify  any  sum  ? — A. 
1  believe  it  said,  "in  consideration  of  one  dollar."  Now,  while  we  have  a  good  op- 
portunity here,  yon  gentlemen  no  doubt  would  like  ~to  ascertain  from  a  competent 
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■witness  what  "intimidation"  is,  what  constitutes  intimidation.    Now,  if  you  wonld 
like  to  ask  me  a  question  on  that  subject  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  it.  r 

Q.  Well,  we  would  like  to  know,  of  course,  what  constitutes  intimidation  on  the 
railroad. — A.  Well,  I  would  state  that  on  a  certain  day  we  nttempted  to  get  out  a 
freight  train ;  I  believe  it  was  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  strike  took  place. 
I  was  on  the  engine,  and  Paul  Smith  was  the  engineer,  and  we  started  and  got — no, 
I  am  a  little  ahead  of  my  time ;  when  we  started  out  of  the  round-house  with  the  en- 
gine we  had  to  go  up  to  a  certain  switch  and  then  back  down  to  a  train  at  a  certain 
point.  Before  we  got  to  this  switch  that  young  man  there  [referring  to  Mr.  Merrill], 
I  don't  know  his  name,  h:illoed  at  the  engineer,  "Paul  Smith,  for  your  sake,  my  sake, 
the  sake  of  your  family,  I  ask  you  not  to  go  out  on  that  engine."  And  Paul  Smith 
immediately  weakened  and  didn't  take  this  train  out.  Now  I  asked  him  why  he 
wouldn't  go,  and  he  said  "  J  am  afraid."  Now,  what  they  meant  he  probably  under- 
stood better  than  I  did;  it  had  been  explained. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewjvkt.)  Whichof  these  young  men  is  it.  You  have  pointed  several 
times  to  some  young  man;  whiih  one  is  it  ? — A.  This  young  man  that  is  prompting 
Mr. — [indicating  Maguire.] 

Q.  Is  he  in  the  employ  of  the  company  f 

Mr.  BnBNES.  His  name  is  Harpley  Merrill. 

The  Witness.  Since  I  know  his  name  I  would  state  that  I  have  seen  several  notices 
by  one  Merrill  to  different  men  in  our  shops,  notifying  them  to  leave  their  work  and 
so  on ;  whether  he  is  the  same  man  or  not  I  cannot  say ;  it  was  a  Merrill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BtJRNES.)  I  will  ask  you  to  take  your  lecoUection  carefully  and  say  if 
you  are  certain  that  he  is  the  person  who  spoke  to  the  engineer  as  detailed  by  you 
just  now  ?— A.  I  believe  he  is  the  party  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Q.  You  have  no  doubt  about  it  at  all  ? — A.  There  is  no  doubt  iii  my  mind  about  it 
at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  contents  of  those  papers  that  you  saw  in  the  hands  of  the 
men  ? — ^A.  I  read  them,  but  I  read  so  many  that  I  can't  jnst  exactly  specify  what  the 
contents  were,  but  I  remember  distinctly  that  they  were  signed  by  Merrill. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  can  remember  that  they  probably  contained  merely  infor- 
mation to  the  effect  that  the  assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  would  deal  with 
them  if  they  remained  at  work ;  if  you  remember  any  threat  except  that? — A.  Well, 
now,  I  would  prefer  that  you  ask — I  don't  remember  exactly,  and  Mr.  Irvin,  whom 
you  have  heard  knows  exactly  what  the  letters  were,  and  he  probably  can  give  yoa 
the  contents  as  to  what  they  were. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Was  that  a  voluntary  surrender  of  damages  that  yon 
made  ? — A.  It  was  voluntary,  sir. 

Q.  Voluntary  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  still  feel  the  effects  of  your  injury  f — A.  I  do.  I  felt  it  this  morning.  I 
came  up  from  Denison  last  night,  a  very  long  trip,  and  when  I  got  up  this  morning 
I  had  to  be  a  little  bit  careful  which  foot  I  put  out  of  bed  first. 

Q.  It  is  not  likely  that  looking  along  the  iron  rail,  with  your  attention  turned  to 
it,  you  would  be  mistaken  as  to  the  displacement  of  that  rail  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  can  readily  understand  that. 

The  Witness.  .Just  let  me  make  one  explanation  to  show  you  that  the  rail  was 
otjt,  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it  at  all ;  and  those  that  were  on  the  engine  will  bear 
me  out  in  the  statement  that  I  gave  the  alarm.  Well,  now,  if  the  rail  was  not  up,  if 
there  was  something  not  radically  wrong  there,  why  should  I  have  given  the  alarm 
and  the  engineer  call  for  brakes  f — A.  That  is  the  solution  of  the  whole  thing  in  my 
mind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bcpnes.)  It  is  evident  that  you  thought  you  saw  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  found  by  the  condition  of  the  track  and  what  occurred 
afterwards  that  he  did? 

The  Witness.  Certainly  I  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  What  was  the  grade  there  where  that  engine  went  off,  was 
it  down  grade  f— A.  It  was  slightly  downgrade ;  probably  thirty  feet  to  the  mile. 

Q.  What  speed  did  you  say  you  were  going  ?  Somebody  has  testified  to  the  speed, 
but  I  didn't  hear  it. — A.  Mr.  Lyons  testified  it  was  going  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
I  should  say  that  we  were  going  between  twenty-two  and  twenty- four  miles  an  hour. 

Q.  That  is  a  rather  high  rate  speed  for  a  freight  train  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Isn't  it  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  damage  was  done  to  the  engine  and  freight  cars  ? — A.  The  engine  was 
badly  damaged.  As  I  stated,  as  soon  as  she  got  to  the  defective  part  of  the  track  she 
ran  along  the  ties  for  a  short  distance  and  turned  over,  and  the  cars  commenced  roll- 
ing up  on  top  of  her  and  against  her.  I  believe  the  master  mechanic  told  me  the 
damage  would  amount  to  in  the  neighborhood  of  |2,000  to  $2,500. 

Q.  And  were  the  cars  broken  up  f — A.  The  damage  to  the  oars  and  the  height 
would  probably  amount  to  about  |2,000  or  |3,500. 
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Q.  Were  those  men  permanently  disabled  or  iqjured  tbat  had  their  lees  and  arms 
broken  ?— A.  Mr.  Neal  is  still  laid  up.  That  occurred  on  the  23d  of  March.  And  Mr. 
Mason,  who  had  an  arm  broken,  seems  to  get  along  poorly.  He  is  out,  but  still  wears 
his  arm  in  a  slin^.  I  saw  him  to-day  and  asked  him  how  he  was  I'eelino;,  and  he  said 
his  arm  pained  him  very  much  constantly.     He  had  it  broken  in  two  places. 

Q.  Where  is  this  Mr.  Page  that  you  have  been  telling  about? — A.  Well,  I  believe 
he  is  in, jail.  Now,  you  have  not  asked  me  yet  as  to  the  cause  of  the  strike.  I  want 
to  tell  all  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burses.)  You  have  said  Mr.  R.  Page  is  in  jail ;  will  yon  please  state 
why  he  is  in  Jail  ?— A.  Well,  I  understand  from  the  papers  that  he  is  in  jail  for  vio- 
lating the  orders  of  the  court.  He  was  enjoined  from  entering  the  grounds  of  the 
ra'lroad  company.     And  1  believe  that  is  why  he  is  in  jail. 

Q.  He  is  not  charged  with  any  specific  offense  other  than  violating  the  order  of  the 
court? — A.  No,  sir.  I  wouM,  for  your  information,  say  that  the  grand  jury  here  has 
found  an  indictment  against  three  or  four  or  five  of  the  strikers  for  tearing  up  this 
track  and  ditching  that  train  that  we  have  been  talking  about, 

Q.  Is  he  one  of  them  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  indicted? — A.  No,  sir;  I  believe  not. 

Q.  Then,  there  is  no  indictment  against  Mr.  Page,  that  you  know  of? — A.  Well, 
there  are  some  other  indictments,  or  he  is  under  arrest  under  some  other  charges 
here ;  but  I  don't  know  just  exactly  how  his  matters  stand  at  this  time,  but  I  know 
that'  he  was  arrested  frequently  during  the  continuance  of  this  strike. 

Q.  Go  on,  now.  and  give  us  anything  bearing  upon  the  cause. — A.  About  the  7th  or 
8th  or  March  I  met  Mr.  Page.  I  was  like  all  the  balance,  I  wanted  to  tind  out  the 
cause  of  the  strike,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  Mr.  Page  knew.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent and  active  member  of  the  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  I  asked 
him,  said  I,  "  Mr.  Page,  why  did  the  men  strike  ?  I  have  been  trying  to  get  some  in- 
formation on  that  point,  and  have  not  been  able  to  get  anything  definite."  "  Well," 
he  says,  "  the  strike  was  inaugurated  on  account  of  the  diKcharge  of  Mr.  Hall,  at  Mar- 
shall, Tex.,  and  the  refusal  of  Grovernor  Brown  to  reinstate  him  or  to  recognize  the 
committee  down  there  to  try  to  adjust  the  matter."  I  said,  "  Have  the  men  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific  system  any  grievances  that  caused  this  strike?"  He  says,  "No; 
that  is  the  only  cause  of  it,  as  far  as  I  know."  I  talked  with  others,  whose  names  I 
cannot  now  recall,  and  several  of  them  told  me  that  same  thing,  while  one  or  two 
others  told  me  that  they  did  not  know  why  they  struQk  ;  that  they  wire  sim- 
ply— that  they  were  called  out,  and  had  simply  struck  in  obedience  to  orders,  and 
that  they  regretted  very  mnch,  indeed,  that  they  had  been  called  out,  and  wished 
that  they  had  been  ordered  back  to  work.  [A  man  hands  paper  to  witness.]  There 
is  one  of  those  letters  signed  by  Merrill. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewakt.T  I  nuderstand  that  that  is  a  document  that  may  be  required 
in  some  judicial  proceeding. 

Mr.  BuRNES.  Then  give  it  to  me  and  I  will  read  it. 

Skdalia,  April  12,  1886. 

Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  You  are  hereby  requested  as  a  Knight  of  Labor  to  with- 
draw from  the  employ  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  until  the  present 
strike  is  settled.  Non-compliance  with  this  request  will  be  followed  in  the  court  of 
your  assembly  according  to  the  laws  laid  down  in  the  constitution.  And  therefore  I 
hope  yon  will  comply  with  this  request  and  so  save  your  name  and  reputation  and 
the  order  a  good  member. 

By  order  of  local  executive  board. 

H.  J.  MERRILL, 


Authorized  by  district  boards  of  this  101,  17,  and  93,  by  the  seal  of  No.  4054. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  To  whom  is  that  addressed ;  you  did  not  read  the  address? 

Mr.  BlTRllES.  There. is  no  address  given.     It  says  "Dear  sir  and  brother." 

The  Witness.  We  have  several  of  these,  but  they  were  forwarded  to  Mr.  Kerrigan, 
and  on  the  back  of  each  of  them  is  noted  by  whom  received  and  when.  Now,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  parties  who  received  this  notice  will  be  willing  to  testify  that  the 
language  contained  therein  implies  more  than  it  says  right  on  the  face  of  it.  In  fact 
they  would  say  it  is  an  intimidation,  a  threat. 

Q.  If  yon  could  give  us  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  men  who  received  this  or  any  sim- 
ilar letter  we  would  be  obliged. — A.  As  I  have  seated,  all  those  communications  of 
that  nature  that  I  have  handled  were  forwarded  to  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  but  if  you  have  the  names  of  the  parties  to  whom  such  letters 
were  delivered  we  might  examine  them  with  regard  to  the  time  of  receiving  such  let- 
ter.— A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I  could  do  that  or  not. 

Q.  If  you  ascertain  the  names  I  will  be  obliged  to  you  to  let  ns  have  them.— 4.. 
Judge  Sherck  says  this  was  received  by  William  Binder. 

Q.  Is  be  now  a  citizen  of  Sedalia  ? — A.  I  don't  know  him. 
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Jadge  Shkrck.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  know  tbat  other  men  did  receive  the  circulars  t— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

E.  EOCKWELL,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  the  Chairman).  State  your  age,  occupation,  and  place  of  residence. 
— Answer.  My  occupation  is  general  road  master  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  ;  I  reside  in 
Sedalia ;  my  age  is  .'51. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnes.)  You  are  the  general  road  master  of  the  Missouri  Pacific? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  embrace  the  entire  line  ? — A.  The  Missouri  Pacific  as  far  west  as  Atch- 
ison. 

Q.  Mr.  Eockwell,  I  want  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  the  issuance  of  an  order  signed 
by  yourself,  perhaps  printed,  said  to  have  been  issued  excluding  from  employment 
under  you  any  person  who  was  a  member  of  the  organization  known  as  Knights  of 
Labor,  how  you  came  to  issilfe  any  such  order,  if  you  did  issne  it?— :A.  I  never  issued 
any  order  of  that  character. 

Q.  You  never  did  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  issued  an  order  to  division  road  masters,  I  think 
it  was  on  the  23d  of  March,  that  "  On  and  after  this  date"  we  would  not  employ  as 
foremen  of  regnlar  section  gangs  or  extra  gangs  any  Knigbt  of  Labor.  No  reference 
whatever  is  made  to  any  laboring  men  or  any  man  under  them,  never  has  been,  and 
we  make  no  distinction  to-day  in  any  shape  or  form  with  auy  man  bnt  my  foreman, 

Q.  Testimony  was  taken  in  Washington  to  the  effect  that  you  had  issued  an  order  ex- 
cluding from  employment  on  the  sections  any  men  who  were  members  of  that  Order. — 
A.  No,  sir.     I  have  not,  got  one  of  those  orders  with  me,  but  I  can  produce  it. 

Q.  You  have  never  issued  any  such  order  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  such  order  was  ever  issued,  so  far  as  you  know  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  order  you  did  issue  related  exclusively  to  section  foremen? — A.  Section 
foremen  only,  sir ;  to  no  one  else. 

>Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  wages  you  pay  to  section  men  ? — A.  For  labor  ? 

■Q.  For  labor. —A.  The  price  ranges  from  $1.10  to  |1. 25. 

Q.  You  discriminate,  then,  between  men  ? — A.  Well,  in  this  way  :  The  regular  sec- 
tion gangs  through  the  agricultural  part  of  the  country  we  pay  fl.lO;  nearer  the 
■cities  we  are  paying  $1.15,  and  for  extra  force,  |1.25 — that  is,  for  any  extra  force  that 
■we  may  employ  for  ballasrt  gangs  or  ditching  gangs. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  the  reason  for  discriminating  in  that  way  ? — A.  Well,  sir, 
it  occurs  in  this  way,  that  the  regular  section  men,  as  a  rule,  are  employed  and  are  at 
lome  every  night,  and  carry  their  dinners  with  them.  The  result  is  that  they  are  not 
Ijoarding  away  from  home.  A  large  percentage  of  the  extra  force  are  floating  gangs, 
'.and  move  from  place  to  place,  and  the  result  is  that  they  are  boarding ;  that  their 
boarding  is  quite  high,  and  it  costs  them  a  great  dea,l  more  to  live  than  for  a  man  who 
can  live  at  home. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  knowledge  that  any  of  the  section  men  have  been  dis- 
charged for  a,  refusal  to  board  at  the  boarding-house  of  the  section  boss  ? — A.  Never 
have,  sir ;  no,  sir.  I  would  like  to  state  right  here  that  during  the  strike  of  March, 
1885,  in  the  road  department,  we  had  no  trouble.  There  was  not  a  single  man  that  I 
.know  of  that  struck.  We  hadn't  any  trouble  at  all.  I  knew  of  none,  up  to  the  morn- 
ing that  the  whistle  blowed.  There  was  not  a  letter  to  me  or  to  my  superior  officers 
in  any  shape  or  form  showing  that  there  were  any  demands  made  by  our  trackmen 
lup  to  the  morning  of  March  0  of  the  present  years 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  prices  paid  ordinarily  through  the  country  along 
the  line  of  this  road  for  farm  labor  and  other  branchesof  industry  ? — A.  Well,  I  am  to 
some  extent ;  relative  to  farm  labor  and  to  prices  paid  on  other  railroads,  I  might-  not 
!be  very  well  posted, 

Q.  How  will  the  prices  that  you  pay  compare  with  the  prices  paid  hy  farmers  for 
labor  on  laims  and  with  the  prices  paid  by  railroad  men  on  other  lints  or  systems  of 
railway  ?— A.  Well,  we  are  certainly  paying  the  average  price,  or  we  would  tfot  be 
able  to  hold  the  men.  We  are  paying  the  same  prices.  I  have  communications  from 
various  roads  that  connect  with  us  and  we  are  paying  the  standard  prices  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  go<'8  for  tbat  class  of  labor  throughout  the  country.  In  fact  out  of 
;Saint  Lrmis  we  pay  |1.15  a  day  there  for  section — laboring  men,  winter  and  summer 
while  the  Frisco  road  has  paid  $1  right  beside  us,  running  for  thirty  or  forty  miles 
along  on  a  level  with  us. 

Q.  And  how  will  they  compare  with  the  prices  paid  for  farm  labor  ? — A.  Well,  I 
shoulc^  think  that  our  prices  are  about  a  fair  average  of  what  farmers  are  paying.  Of 
course  farm  labor  is  longer  hours  and  is  a  harder  labor  than  our  labor.  Our  labor  is 
regular  hours,  the  men  work  the  exact  number  of  hours,  and  if  they  work  any  over- 
time they  are  paid  for  it,  while  farm  labor,  as  a  rule  goes  to  work  at  sun-up  and 
•quits  work  at  sun-down. 
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Q.  Doesit  not.  frequently  happen  in  winter  that  the  hours  of  jour  men  are  not  reg- 
ular, but  that  they  are  called  out  frequently  to  shovel  off  snow  iu  1  h«i  uight  ?-^A.  Yes, 
sir;  but  the  hours  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  laboring  men  in  the  winter  lime,  because 
unless  you  commence  working  before  daylight  and  work  till  after  dark  yon  couldn't 
work  ten  hours  in  the  winter  time. 

Q.  Doesn't  it  frequently  happen  that  they  are  called  out  to  shovel  snow  in  the  night 
time  t — A.  If  they  are  the  men  get  paid  for  it. 

Q.  Do  they  get  extra  pay  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Complaint  has  been  made  by  testimony  above  here  that  men  who  did  go  out  to 
shovel  snow  off  the  track  at  night  were  not  paid  extra,  and  that  they  were  called 
ont  at  very  unseasonable  hours  to  do  the  work. — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any 
thing  of  the  kind,  sir.  I  think  it  must  be  some  mistake  soniewheres  that  anything 
of  that  kind  ever  occurs. 

Q.  Did  yon  instruct  your  section  bosses  to  report  to  you  the  grievances  of  your  men 
Against  that  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  part  of  their  duty  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  displace  or  discharge  a  section  foreman  who  failed  to  report  to  you 
such  grievances  1 — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  after  carefully  considering  the  grievances  and  finding 
out  what  it  was,  if  the  man  had  stated  the  fact,  of  course  I  would. 

Q.  What  was  the  time  made  by  the  section  men  generally  during  the  last  winter? 
— A.  Well,  the  time  during  the  winter  was  pretty  light,  perhaps  an  average  of  eight- 
een or  twenty  days  per  month  for  a  couple  of  months 

Q.  Were  they  paid  for  the  eighteen  or  twenty  days,  or  were  thi  y  paid  for  the 
tbirty-one  days  ? — A .  No,  sir ;  they  w  ere  paid  for  the  time  that  they  worked.  There  was 
many  days  here  last  winter  that  nobody  would  want  to  go  out  to  work.  There  was 
a  great  many  days  that  men  preferred  to  stay  in  the  house  to  going  out  to  work,  and 
when  they  were  going  out  just  such  as  were  required  to  go  out  and  walk  track  went 
out.    There  was  nothing  else  in  the  wide  world  to  be  done  when  there  was  no  snow. 

Q.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  EdwaryConroy,  of  Sedalia? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I 
think  not.     Possibly  I  might  know  him  ;  I  don't  think  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Rockwell,  did  you  examine  the  track  at  the  place  where  this  wreck  occurred 
that  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Freyf — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  at  that  wreck  within 
probably  fifteen  minutes  af  er  it  occurred,  as  we  were  getting  the  train  out.  I  was 
in  the  yard  every  day  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  out  a  train,  with  the  balance  of 
these  gentlemen  who  were  making  these  efforts  to  run  trains  out.  1  was  with  them 
in  rendering  all  the  assistance  I  could  in  various  ways.  I  had  no  men  in  this  yard, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  some  one  to  look  out  for  the  switches  and  frogs. 

Q.  Were  yon  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  track? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  was 
going  to  start  when  the  train  went  out. 

Q.  We  will  come  to  that  in  one  moment.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  track  be- 
fore and  up  to  the  time  of  this  wreck? — A.  Well,  sir;  it  was  in  very  fair  condition, 
and  yon  may  call  it  in  afirst  class  condition.     The  ties  were  good  there. 

Q.  How  <hd  the  condition  compare  with  the  condition  of  previous  years,  any  time 
heretofore  ? — A.  It  was  in  a  better  condition  at  that  time,  sir,  for  the  time  of  year, 
than  it  has  been  for  five  years. 

Q.  Was  that  general  as  well  as  special  ? — ^^A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  general.  The  track 
was  in  better  shape  during  the  months  of  March  and  April  of  this  spring  than  it  has 
been  in  this  country  for  five  years. 

Q.  Can  yon  recite  the  condition  in  which  ^on  found  the  track  at  the  time  of  the 
wreck? — A.  Well,  sir;  I  reached  this  wreck  in  fifteen  minutes  after  it  occurred,  and 
I  found  the  rails,  representing  them  pieces  to  be  the  rails,  to  give  you  a  clear  idea  of 
how  the  matter  was  done,  this  [indicating]  representing  the  east  rail,  and  the  train 
came  onto  this  rail.  The  west  rail  had  been  unchanged.  The  fish-plates  had  been 
taken,  oif  and  laid  at  one  side  in  the  ditch  ;  this  rail  had  been  pushed  in  and  the  spikes 
had  been  pulled  on  eight  or  nine  ties.  The  ties  were  nearly  new  and  the  rail  had 
been  pushed  in  about  that  distance  so  that  there  was  just  passagu  enough  so  that  the 
wheels  went  right  on  outside  of  it ;  that  was  the  condition  I  found  it  iu.  There  was 
no  disturbance  in  the  track.  That  was  bow  the  tracks  were.  And  the  engine  passed 
out  on  that  side,  on  the  north  side,  and  five  cars  piled  np  on  top  of  one  another  and 
emashed  to  pieces. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  if  that  displacement  of  the  rail  for  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
car  lengths  conld  not  about  that  time  on  such  a  day  as  that  have  been  readily  dis- 
covered from  the  train  in  motion  ? — A.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  it  could  be  very  easily  discovered 
if  a  man  happened  to  be  on  that  side  of  the  line ;  it  could  be  very  readily  discovered 
for  200  feet  very  easily,  or  perhaps  250,  that  he  could  see  that  displacement  in  that 
rail,  without  any  trouble  at  all. 

Q.  I  will  get  yon  to  state  whether  this  displacement  of  the  rail  was  on  the  engineer's 
side  on  that  day  or  the  fireman's  ? — A.  Mo,  sir ;  it  was  not ;  it  was  on  the  fireman's  side, 
it  was  on  the  north  rail,  and  the  train  moving  east  the  engineer  would  be  on  the  op- 
posite side,  the  engineer  being  On  the  opposite  track. 
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Q.  Is  the  fireman's  side  where  visitors  or  guests  are  usually  seated  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  if  a  man  of  good  sight,  even  if  unskilled  in  railroad  travel,  on  ex- 
amination would  have  been  apt  to  discover  this  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  car 
lengths  Y 

The  Chaieman.  If  he  were  on  the  lookout  for  it? 

Mr.  BnRNES.  If  he  were  on  the  lookout  for  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  could  have  been  seen. 
Of  course  a  man  not  acquainted  with  railroads  might  not  think  about  a  thing  of  that 
kind,  but  if  he  was  looking  for  it,  of  course  a  person  looking  for  it 

Q.  It  was  necessary  for  me  to  ask  the  question  as  to  an  unskilled  person,  because  I 
suppose  the  superintendent  is  somewhat  skilled  as  to  looking  out  for  the  condition  of 
the  track. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if,  throughout  the  length  of  your  division  or  command,  any  of  the 
men  under  you  expressed  any  discontent  to  you  in  your  hearing  them  or  your  associa- 
tion with  them,  any  dissatisfaction  in  any  way  prior  to  the  time  of  this  strike? — ^A. 
No,  sir ;  not  a  single  word  from  anybody,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  any  of  tHe  men  under  you  as  to  the  cause  of  the. strike  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir:  I  have. 

Q.  Did  the  section  men  go  out  to  any  extent  ?-=-A.  No,  sir ;  we  only  had  202  men,  all 
told,  of  section  men,  of  laborers,  that  went  out,  out  of  about  900. 

Q.  That  is  about  one-fourth  of  them? — A.  Yes  ;  that  was  all  on  the  east  end. 

Q.  State,  Mr.  Kockwell,  whether  they  went  out  on  the  etji  of  March  or  at  a  later 
period. — A.  No,  sir;  most  all  of  the  section  men  that  went  out  between  St.  Louis 
and  Pacific — that  is  the  place  they  nearly  all  went  out,  and  on  the  two  branches  down 
there — didn't  go  out  till  about  the  9th  or  10th,  along  there.  They  didn't  go  out  on  the 
6th.  We  had  no  men  go  on  the  6th  that  I  know  of.  I  have  no  record  of  any  going 
out  on  the  6th,  but  they  dropped  out  all  along  between  the  8th  and  10th;  that  was 
about  the  time  that  they  all  went  out. 

Q.  Have  you  any  special  knowledge  or  information  that  you  could  communicate  in 
regard  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble  between  this  railroad  company  and  its  employes? — 
A.  I  have  none,  sir ;  I  have  never  been  able  to  obtain  any  one  who  has  been  out  in 
connection  with  the  strike.  I  heard  some  grievances  stated  along  fifteen  or  twenty 
or  twenty-five  days  alter  the  strike  had  been  in  progress,  but  at  the  time,  or  twenty 
days  after  it,  I  never  came  across  anybody  who  could  give  me  any  information. 

Q.  I  Will  ask  you  if  you  liad  any  information  or  reason  to  apprehend  that  any  of 
the  men  working  on  this  line  of  railroads  were  lUssatisfied  prior  to  the  6th  of  March  ? — 
A.  I  had  no  apprehension  of  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I  wasutterly  astonished  when 
I  was  informed  about  five  or  ten  minutes — I  believe  Superintendent  Frey  informed 
me  down  in  the  hall  about  five  or  ten  minutes — before  the  whistle  blew  that  there  waa 
going  to  be  a  strike.  I  hadn't  the  least  idea,  from  the  fact  that  our  people  had  com- 
plied with  most  every  request  they  made.  They  had  just  issued  an  order.  I  had 
seen  it  on  all  the  record  boards,  at  the  various  points  where  the  conductors  had  to 
register,  about  the  boycott  of  the  Texas  Pacific,  from  the  fact  thali  I  had  to  take  my 
own  men  off  the  track  and  transfer  freight  at  Independence  out  of  Texas  Pacific  cars. 
And  I  supposed  that  that  compliance  ought  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  any  reason- 
able man. 

J.  W.  MILLS,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  BuRN^s).  State  your  name,  residence,  and  position  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railway  Company. — Answer.  J.  W.  Mills ;  Sedalia ;  age,  54 ;  foreman  of 
blacksmiths,  Missouri  Pacific. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  conversation  you  have  had  with  Mr.  Page  in  regard  to  these 
troubles?— A.  I  met  Mr.  Page,  I  think,  on  the  27th,  on  the  street.  I  presume  that  is 
the  conversation  you  want  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  He  said,  "  I  understand  that  they  are  trying  to  get  men  to  work." 
1  told  him,  said  I,  "  No ;  I  am  merely  asking  men,  if  they  want  to  go  to  work,  to  go 
and  register ;  that  I  preferred  my  own  men  instead  of  new  men.  I  understand  the 
company  was  getting  new  men  to  take  thpir  places."  And  Mr.  Page  said,  '•  No  ;  we 
will  all  be  to  work  in  a  day  or  two,  and  the  new  men  can't  work  there."  He  says, 
"  If  they  do,  there  will  be  blood  shed."    That  is  about  all  that  Mr.  Page  told  me. 

Q.  To  what  Page  do  you  allude  ? — A.  Fred  Page. 

Q.  What  effort  did  yon  make  to  induce  your  men  who  went  out  to  come  back  ? — ^A. 
I  merely  asked  them  if  they  wanted  to  go  to  work — that  is,  when  the  company  got 
ready  for  them — to  come  and  register  at  the  master  mechanic's  office,  that  they  might 
secure  their  places ;  that  I  would  rather  have  the  old  men  than  new  ones. 

Q.  Have  yoa  made  any  objection  to  the  employment  of  men  who  went  out  on  the 
strike  ? — A.  Oh,  no,  sir  j  not  in  the  least. 

W.  H.  MASON,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Question  (by  Mr.  Burnes).  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  ? — Answer.  I  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company  off  and  on  foi 
ne^ly  seven  years. 
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Q.  Were  you  in  the  wreck  that  was  caused  near  the  city  of  Sedalia  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  department  were  you  employed  f — A.  I  am  a  police  officer  here  in  the 
employ  of  the  company ;  have  charge  of  a  small  police  force  here  for  the  company^ 
looking  after  the  company's  property  in  the  yards,  and  misdemeanors  of  all  kinds. 

Q.  Will  you  just  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  give  us  an  aeoouut  of  the  start- 
ing of  the  train  and  its  progress  and  its  catastrophe ! — A.  This  was  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  23d  of  March.  We  had  made  several  attempts  to  take  out  trains  and 
failed,  and  on  the  23d  I  got  notice  that  they  were  going  to  try  to  take  out  a  train  in 
the  afternoon,  and  that  they  wanted  me  there  with  such  of  the  officers  as  was  on  duty 
in  dav  time.  I  went  around  and  reported  right  after  dinner  to  Mr.  Frey,  and  got  my 
orders  from  him;  and  went  around  with  the  engine  to  the  train,  and  after  some  con- 
siderable bickering  there,  why,  I  asked  Mr.  Frey  if  I  should  remain  on  the  engine,, 
and  he  told  me  no,  to  get  on  to  the  train.  I  taken  my  men  and  went  on  to  the  train 
with  him,  and  everything  was  in  readiness,  and  we  started  out  east-bound  train  28, 
and  there  was  a  considerable  lot  of  people  on  both  sides  of  the  track ;  there  was 
hundrt'ds  of  them. 

Q.  That  is  on  both  sides  of  the  track  before  the  train  started  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  ahead 
of  the  train,  east  of  the  city.  The  city  officers  remained  on  the  ground,  the  police 
force  and  constables  and  deputy  sherifb,  and  just  as  we  had  started  the  head  brake- 
man  on  the  train  came  to  me,  and  says  to  me,  said  he,  "  How  far  are  you  goingf" 
Said  I,  "I  am  going  till  the  superintendent  tells  me  to  get  off."  And,  says  I,  "Why?" 
"Well," he  says,  said  he,  "I  am  not."  Said  I,  "Why  not?"  He  says,  "I  have 
been  told  that  there  was  danger  ahead,  and  I  am  going  to  get  off  when  we  get  out  of 
the  corporation,"  and  says  I  to  him,  said  I,  "  I  am  not  going  to  get  off;  I  am  going  on 
this  train."  Well,  when  we  got  outside  of  the  corporation,  my  thoughts  was  that 
they  would  attempt  to  take  the  train  away  from  us  on  former  occasions.  Didn't  ap- 
prehend any  danger  of  any  other  kind,  and  we  got  up  a  rate  of  speed  that  I  couldn't 
very  well  get  off  after  we  passed  outside  of  the  corporation,  and  I  didn't  notice  what 
had  become  of  the  brakeman ;  he  had  went  back  to  the  rear  of  the  train  from  where' 
I  was,  and  the  wind  was  in  the  east,  blowing  from  the  east  west,  and  where  I  was  it 
hlowed  the  smoke  and  cinders  right  in  my  face  so  bad  that  I  could  n't  pay  very  much 
attention,  and  somebody  got  on  to  the  car  that  I  was  on,  on  the  side  ladder.  After 
we  had  got  out  of  the  city  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  I  reckon,  our  boys  thought 
that  he  was  going  to  get  on  top  of  the  car,  but  he  didn't;  he  just  come  up  far 
enough  for  me  to  see  his  head,  and  after  we  had  passed  these  crowds  I  didn't  feel  any 
alarmed;  and  I  asked  my  officer  to  turn  his  face  to  the  south,  so  that  if  any  such 
thing  did  happen  as  an  effort  to  capture  the  train  we  could  see  it,  and  this  man  was 
on  this  side  ladder;  and  after  we  got  down  into  what  is  known  as  the  nine-hole,  we 
had  a  pretty  good  rate  of  speed,  and  he  jumped  off,  and  the  last  I  saw  of  him  he  wa» 
going  towards  the  hedge ;  and  there  was  people  scattered  along  on  each  side  of  the 
way  all  the  way  out  until  the  whistle  sonnded  for  brakes.  That  was  the  first  inti- 
mation I  had  that  there  was  anything  wrong.  And  I  hollered  at  my  man — the  young 
man  right  ahead  of  me — ^to  grab  the  running-board.  I  calculated  to  grab  the  brake 
right  back  of  me,  but  in  hollering  to  him  to  grab  the  running-board  just  as  I  turned 
facing  the  south  of  me,  right  straight  on,  they  struck.  I  saw  the  engine  go  off  first. 
Just  as  I  told  my  man  to  grab  the  ruuoing-board  I  saw  the  engine  go  off  on  the  east 
side  of  the  track,  and  then  the  crash  come,  and  that  threw  my  feet  from  under  me 
and  throw ed  me  from  the  first  to  the  second  car  back  of  the  engine,  and  after  that  I 
didn't  know  much  for  some  time.  I  was  so  badly  jammed  up,  so  badly  bruised,  that 
I  didn't  know  what  did  happen.  There  was  a  great  many  people  around — I  could  Be» 
that ;  it  seemed  to  me  like  when  the  whistle  sounded  that  there  was  as  many  as  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  people  on  that  side  of  the  track  and  on  this,  but  how  they  got  there  I 
don't  know ;  but  they  were  out  a  good  ways  from  the  track — that  is,  scattered  about 
over  the  field. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  any  of  them  !— A.  No,  sir  f  I  did  not ;  I  was  very  busy  just  at 
that  time,  because  the  whistle  had  sonnded,  and  I  knowed  there  was  something 
wrong. 

Q.  What  were  your  injuries  f — A.  I  got  hurt  across  the  eye  here,  and  on  top  of  my 
head,  this  arm  broke,  the  wrist  and  arm  smashed  here,  the  shoulder  here,  across  my 
back,  this  knee,  that  thigh,  and  my  right  foot. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  think  you  were  pretty  lucky  to  get  out  of  it  as  well  as  you  didt — 
A>  I  was  pretty  lucky  ;  yes,  sir. 

Sedalia,  Thuksday  Evening,  May  6,  1886 — 8  p.  m. 
H.  J.  MUEEEL,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows:       ^ 

By  Mr.  Burnes  : 

Question.  State  yonr  foil  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer.  H.  J. 
Murrell;  age,  29;  and  occupation,  laborer ;  residence,  Sedalia. 

Q.  This  committee  is  charged  with  theduty  of  iitVesttgating  asto  the  cause  and  ex- 
tent of  the  troubles  heretofore  existing  between  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
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■pany  and  its  employes.  Please  direct  your  attention  to  these  two  propositions  and 
tell  us  what  you  know  in  regard  to  them. — A.  In  the  month  of  April — no,  let  ns  see ; 
in  February — in  the  month  of  February,  the  month  before  the  strike,  the  local  assem- 
blies altacbed  to  District  Assembly  No.  101  received  a  letter  from  the  executive  board 
of  district  101  asking,  "Will  you  sustain  your  executive  board  in  demanding  from  the 
railroad  company  $1.50  per  day  for  laborers?"  There  was  a  ballot  taken.  I  don't 
Jtnow  the  result  of  the  ballot.    I  know  how  I  voted.    I  voted,  yes. 

In  March,  I  believe  somewhere  about  the  1st  of  March,  as  near  as  I  pan  recollect,  we 
'(received  another  message  asking  would  we  assist  onr  district  executive  board  in  de- 
.  manding  the  reinstatement  of  one  Hall,  discharged  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad ; 
and  inclosed  with  his  letter  was  a  statement  of  other  grievances  stating  in  any  case  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Knights  of  Labor  on  the  Gould  Southwest  system  to  strike  in 
■order  to  reinstate  Brother  Hall ;  the  other  grievances  would  be  at  the  same  time  pre- 
sented. The  best  of  my  recollection  the  first  grievance  was  a  demand  for  a  better 
ssystem  of  apprenticeship.  J  will  state  here  that  there  are  several  apprentices  who 
Hiave  worked  probably — I  karow  oue  especially  who  has  worked  three  years  and  all  he 
as  receiving  is  a  dollar  a  day ;  under  the  present  system  they  don't  learn  much  trade ; 
tthey  only  learn  various  branches,  and  in  fact  they  can't  turn  out  first-class  raechau  ics. 
(The  young  man  I  have  reference  to  is  not  la  Sedalia  to-day ;  he  is  running  a  drill- 
press;  for  nearly  the  whole  time  he  was  at  work  he  only  learned  that  one  branch. 
The  demand,  I  believe,  that  was  to  be  ma.de  was  for  a,  system  whereby  apprentices 
would  get  their  wages  raised  in  proportion  to  their  ability  as  mechanics.  The  first 
.year  they  went  in  they  were  to  receive  $1  per  day;  the  second  year,  if  they  were 
'^orth  it,  they  were  to  receive  $1.S5,  and  so  on ;  they  were  to  be  raised  in  proportion 
;aB  they  learned  the  trade. 

Tlie  section  men  on  this  system  have  received  from  $1.10  to  $1.25  a  day.  In  the 
•winter  time  on  various  sections  they  have  been  only  allowed  to  make  abont  half  time, 
'«ven  in  fine  weatner;  and  I  have  known  some  to  be  actually  in  want — have  a  steady 
.job,  and  yet  be  actually  in  want.  I  received  a  letter  from  one,  unfortunately  the 
letter  is  destroyed,  stating  that  during  last  winter  be^bad  gone  to  work  without  a 
imouthful  to  eat,  and  had  nothing  in  the  house  but  corn-bread  for  his  children  to  eat ; 
-went  to  bed  and  went  to  work  hungry. 

The  grievances  around  Sedalia  1  don't  think  are  many,  for  I  will  say  this  of  Mr. 
:Sibley,  he  has. always  acted  a  gentlemen.  I  have^been  intimately  connected  with 
onr  local  grievance  committee,  and  whenever  a  grievance  has  been  presented  to  Mr. 
•fiibley  it  has  received  prompt  attention ;  still  there  are  several  grievances  which  have 
-not  received  his  attention.  In  my  official  capacity  as  recording  secretary  of  the  local 
assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  various  ones  have  come  to  me  and  stated  their 
grievances  and  asked  me  the  best  way  to  get  them  placed  before  the  proper  anthor- 
'  jties  and  get  them  redressed.  I  had  iuvariably  referred  them  to  the  local  grievance 
committee,  of  which  Fred  Page  is  chairman.  I  don't  know  whether  they  have  all 
been  redressed  or  not  I  know  there  is  one  grievance  which  has  not  been  redressed, 
that  is  a  fact,  that  night-wipers  and  their  night  laborers  worked  from  twelve  and 
thirteen  hours  a  night  for  one  day's  pay — for  ten  hours'  pay.  The  contract  says  or 
the  report  clearly  specifies  ten  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  pay.  [  myself  have 
worked  noons  sometimes  until  fifteen  minutes  to  1,  and  I  asked  my  foreman  if  he 
couldn't  give  me  one  hour's  pay  for  my  noon  work ;  I  told .  him  I  would  rather  have 
the  16  cents — I  got  $1.60  a  day — I  would  rather  have  the  16  cents  than  have  the  time 
in  the  evening ;  he  told  me  no,  I  couldn't  do  it.  I  could  leave  earlier  in  the  even- 
ing; so  instead  of  getting  hours  overtime  as  I  wanted  I  have  got  away  an  hour  earl- 
ier in  the  evening.  Another  agreement  that  I  had  with  my  foreman,  I  don't  know 
that  it  can  be  called  a  part  of  the  contract,  it  was  that  on  Sundays  or  any  other  hol- 
iday I  should  have  the  privilege  of  going  home  as  soon  as  my  work  was  done ;  that  is, 
if  I  got  done  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  should  have  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  to 
myself  to  rest  up.  I  had  to  work  every  day.  When  the  contract  was  first  signed  and 
entered  into,  the  first  time  I  heard  it  reald  I  demanded' a  titne  and  a  half  for  Sunday, 
but  I  didn't  get  it.  They  said  they  really  couldn't  give  it  to  me.  As  I  had  to  work 
every  day,  I  went  to  see  the  local  grievance  committee  about  it,  and  they  said  the 
contract  didn't  say  I  should  not  have  it,  but  rather  than  cause  any  trouble  they 
thought  the  best  thing  we  could  do,  as  we  were  just  over  one  strike,'  was  to  work  on 
Sunday  for  the  same  as  any  other  day's  pay,  and  and  see  if  we  couldn't  arrange  it  with 
onr  foreman  to  have  a  little  easier  time,  and  that  is  the  way  we  worked.  We 
didn't  demand  that  part  of  the  contract  to  be  enforced  at  all,  time  and  a  half  for 
Sunday,  in  our  department.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  grievances,  that  is  in  the 
immediate  department  that  I  was  working  in ;  but  my  idea  of  the  cause  of  the  strike 
was  $1.50  a  day  for  laborers,  a  better  apprenticeship  system,  and  pay  for  bridgemen, 
carpenters,  and  other  men  who  had  to  go  out  on  the  road ;  for  time  during  the  time 
they  were  traveling  out ;  this  is  what  I  struck  for  myself;  I  don't  know  whether  any 
one  else  struck  for  the  same  or  not. 

Q,  Did  yon  mention  this  to  any  of  the  ofScers  of  the  railway  company  piioi  to  the 
etrikeT— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Why  didn't  yon  do  that  T — A.  Because  I  wasn't  authorized ;  1  had  no  authority 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Well,  from  what  you  had  seen  of  these  gentlemen,  and  from  your  confidence  ini 
Mr.  Sibley,  don't  you  think  it  would  have  been  better  for  you  individually  and  for  your 
individual  welfare  if  yon  had  gone  to  Mr.  Sibley  and  suggested  what  you  yourself 
desired  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  we  had  a  proper  committee  to  do  that  work  j  and  another 
thing,  I  was  under  the  impression,  and  am  yet,  that  the  district  executive  board  had 
some  time  before  handed  these  grievances  in  to  Mr.  Hoxie,  for  hia  consideration,  and 
I  believe  you  will  find  that  is  so,  too. 

Q.  You  never  mentioned  this  matter  to  Colonel  Sibley? — A.  No,  sir;  Ineverspoke: 
to  Colonel  Sibley  in  my  life. 

Q.  Nor  to  Mr.  Frey? — A.  No,  sir;  nor  to  Mr.  Frey. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  your  desire  for  the  |1.50  a  day  and  for  an  improved  system  of 
employing  apprentices,  &o.,  to  any  officer  to  whom  you  had  to  report  f — A.  No,  sir.  As 
I  stated  before,  I  was  only  as  a  private  member,  that  is  in  general  business,  but  I 
held  an  ofSce  in  one  of  the  assemblies — that  of  recordiAg  secretary.  I  think  yon  mis- 
understand me;  I  was  getting  more  than  $1.50  a  day;  I  was  getting  $1.60  a  day, 
but  I  was  doing  the  worst  work  done  on  the  railroad,  washing  boilers  in  the  wet  all 
the  while  I  was  at  work,  work  that  is  paid  for  on  other  divisions — towns  in  ethec 
divisions  on  this  same  road— at  the  rate  of  $1.80  and  $'2.25  a  day. 

Q.  Well,  you  remarked  that  so  far  as  you  were  concerned,  that  you  struck,  for  tho 
purpose  of  getting,  as  I  understand  you,  $1.50  a  day  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  $1.50  a  day  for 
all  laborers  receiving  less. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  yon  want;  how  much  did  you  want;  you  were  getting  $1.60  j: 
how  much  increase  did  you  expect  ?  You  certainly  didn't  expect  to  be  reduced  down, 
to  $1.50? — A.  No,  sir;  I  expected  that  when  the  arrangement  was  made  the  other 
laborers  would  have  their  wages  advanced  in  proportion. 

Q.  WeU,  I  will  ask  you  this  question :  As  one  that  is  anxious  to  know  your  ieelings,. 
and  your  wishes,  and  your  expectations,  would  it  not  have  been  better,  and  would  it 
not  have  been  commoti  fairness  for  your  grievance  committee,  and  for  your  organiza- 
tion all  to  have  mentioned  your  demands  to  the  general  officers  of  the  road  before 
going  out  under  such  circumstances,  and  imposing  upon  the  company  such  great  losB- 
and  injury? — A.  Of  course,  and  I  supposed  that  it  had  been  done;  I  am  under  that 
impression  to-night. 

Q.  Were  yon  under  the  impression  that  the  general  officers  had  passed  upon  the- 
demands,  and  had  rejected  them  ? — ^A.  Well,  of  course  I  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  other  members  of  the  organization  to  which  you  belonged  under  that- 
impression  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  any  of  them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  never  made  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  general  officers  had  redressed^ 
your  grievances — acceded  to  your  requests  or  rejected  them — but  just  proposed,  with- 
ont  inquiring,  to  strike  t — A.  As  I  stated  before,  when  the  question  came  whether  we- 
would  support  our  district  executive  board  in  this  matter  we  voted,  and  I  supposed  a 
unanimous  vote,  "  yes."  I  expected  those  things  had  been  brought  before  the  proper 
authority,  and  when  the  time  came  we  struck. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  real  cause,  while  all  these  may  have  added  to  it — was  not  the  real 
cause  the  order  of  District  Assembly  101  f — A.  The  real  cause  of  the  strike  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  the  order  came  out  of  the  cause. 

Q.  Well,  you  would  not  have  struck  but  for  the  order,  would  yon?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  so  far  as  you  were  concerned,  you  struck  because  of  the  order? — A.  Of 
course;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  may  we  not  conclude  that  the  order  of  District  Assembly  101  was  the- 
cause  of  your  strike? — ^A.  No,  sir;  the  cause  of  my  strike  was  the  deplorable  condi- 
tion of  what  is  called  the  laborers  on  the  southwest  system  of  railroads,  in  the  firstt 
place. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  ask  you  this  question:  If  yon  had  known  that  your  demands  and' 
your  wishes  in  regard  to  the  subjects  you  have  mentioned  had  never  been  ■presented 
to  the  general  officers  of  the  company,  and  therefore  had  never  been  considered  by 
them,  would  you  have  joined  in  the  strike  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  would  have  obeyed  the  ordec 
comin^g  from  our  district  executive  board. 

Q.  Even  if  you  had  known  that  the  general  officers  of  the  company  had  not  beeni 
informed  of  your  wishes? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  any  individual  cases  of  hardship — griev- 
ances on  the  part  of  men  employed  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Hallway? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
know  that  men  have  been  there  at  night  when  I  have  left  in  the  evening  at  6  o'clock^ 
and  I  have  found  some  of  thejn  there  in  the  morning  when  I  came  there  a  little befoie^ 
seven,  on  several  different  occasions. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  that  yon  know  of  workmen  who  worked  extra  hours  t — A^ 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  men  who  worked  extra  hours  were  paid  for  this 
extra  service  ?-^A.  I  know  that  they  were  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  they  ever  made  a  demand  for  payment? — A.  Well,  no;  I  am 
■not  sure  that  they  have,  although  they  have  told  me  they  had ;  I  can't  swear  that  they 
liave. 

Q.  Then  of  yonr  own  knowledge  you  don't  know  t— A.  No. 

Q.  Except  what  they  told  yon  in  regard  to  itf — A.'  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  told  yon  that  they  had  not  been  paid  for  these  extra  hours  t 
— A.  Probably  eight  or  ti'U. 

Q.  If  you  can  remember  their  names  we  would  be  glad  to  have  you  mention  some 
who  worked  extra  hours  and  made  a  demand  for  extra  payment. — A.  John  Tilbury  is 
one,  and  Philip  Wagoner  is  another ;  Dennis  is  another. 

Q.  That  will  be  sufficient ;  probably  I  am  going  further  than  is  necessary  in  your  case. 
I  understand  you  made  no  complaint  becaase  of  extra  hours  that  were  not  paid  for? 
— A.  I  made  complaint  upqp  one  occasion  ;  on  Thanksgiving  day  I  got  my  work  done 
at  about  half-past  two  or  three  o'clock ;  I  washed  myself  and  went  home,  and  after  I 
had  gone  home  the  foreman  discovered  that  the  man  t  hat  does  my  work  at  night,  that 
is,  the  man  that  does  the  pame  work  I  did  at  night,  had  left  the  engine  withoUit 
watering  her,  and  had  lett  her  hand-plates  out  so  she  couldn't  be  filled  up  without 
their  being  put  in,  (jnd  there  was  not  another  man  in  the  round-house  who  could  put 
them  in.  He  blamed  me  for  the  other  man's,  negligence,  and  took  four  hours' time 
from  me.  I  requested  him  to  give  me  that  time,  but  he  never  did  it.  He  partly  prom- 
ised me  he  would,  or  he  promised  me  he  would  do  the  same  with  that  as  he  had  with 
the  time  of  Mr.  News ;  he  would  allow  it  to  me  some  day  that  I  had  nothing  else  t  o  do. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  that  as  a  local  grievence  to  the  local  committee  ?— A.'  Yes,  sir ; 
I  did. 

Q.  Did  f  hey  apply  to  have  yonr  claim  considered  ? — A.  No,  feir ;  they  did  not. 

Q.  Why  didn't  they  apply  f — A.  Because  a  gang- boss  in  the  round-honse  was  pa/rtly 
^o  blame  for  it  and  he  got  into  a  little  trouble  a  little  while  before  that,  so  I  was  given 
to  understand,  and  the  master  mechanic  had  threatened  to  discharge  him,  and  there- 
fore I  requested  ihe  local  grievance  committee  not  to  take  any  action  on  it  for  fear 
the  master  mechanic  would  discharge  the  man. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  own  employment  and  payment  were  concerned,  yon  have  no  other 
complaint  but'that  you  have  stated? — A.  Well,  sir;  I  asked  for  the  same  wages  as 
other  boiler  washers  were  getting  at  Saiut  Louis  and  Kansas  City  in  all  cases  and  was 
refused. 

Q.  You  asked  it  from  the  proper  officer? — A.  I  did;  I  went  to  the  master  mechanic. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ?— A.  He  told  me  that  he  had  received  orders  from  headquarters 
not  to  advance  anybody's  wages,  therefore  he  couldn't  do  it. 

Q.  Was  that,  within  the  last  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  when  Mr.  Newell  was  mas- 
ter mechanic  in  Sedalia. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  the  feeling  of  the  workmen  with  regard  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  hospital  here  in  Sedalia  and  the  one  in  Saint  Louis? — A.  t  do,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  that  thing  is  organized  and  maintained. — ^A.  It  is  organized  to  be 
maintained  from  the  salaries  of  the  employes;  employ^  pay  twenty -five  cents  per 
month  hospital  dues.  A  man  gets  hurt  and  goes  in  a  hospital;  before  he  can  go  to 
work,  and  in  some  cases  before  he  can  even  get  treatment,  he  has  to  sign  a  release ; 
the  release  promises  payment  of  one  dollar.  The  men  never  see  the  dollar ;  they  never 
receive  that  at  all ;  I  have  failed  to  find  one  case  where  a  man  received  one  dollar  for 
signing  arelease. 

Q.  You  say  if  men  get  hurt,  before  they  are  allowed  to  go  to  the,  hospital  they  are 
required  to  sign  a  release? — A.  In  some  cases. 

Q.  Some  such  cases  havefallen  under  your  observation  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  cases  that  you  allude  to  were  the  injured  parties  taxed  prior  to  their  in- 
jury for  the  support  of  this  hospital  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<3.  As  a  general  thing  here  iu  Sedalia  do  sick  and  disabled  members  go  to  the  hos- 
pital or  are  ( hey  sent  to  i  he  hospital  ? — A.  Well,  single  men  as  a  rule  go  to  the  hospital, 
i&om  the  fact,  living  iu  boarding  houses,  they  don't  receive  very  good  attention;  but 
the  married  men  prefer  being  treated  at  home. 

Q.  Well,  when  they  are  treated  at  home  are  they  allowed  anything  for  boarding 
themselves  instead  of  being  boarded  in  thehospital? — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  supplied  with  medical  attendance  there? — A. 
They  are  supplied  with  medicine;  I  suppose  they  are  supplied  with  medical  attend- 
ance ;  I  think  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  they  have  to  go  around  to  the 
liospital  to  lie  treated. 

Q.  Do  .vou  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  patients  here  are  provided  with  medi- 
cal attendance  by  the  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  ask  yon,  if  out  of  this  fund'patients  in  Sedalia  are  provided  free  with 
medical  attendance,  is  not  a  hardship  or  wrong  put  upon  the  workmen  who  do  not 
live  here,  who  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  thia  hospital— men  who  live  at  Atchison, 
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and  who  cannot  have  the  beDefil'.  of  this  hospital,  and  who  do  uot  have  medical  at- 
tendance free  T— A.  Well,  I  should  judge  that  it  was  wrong. 

Q.  Have  yon  heard  any  complaints  Irom  thoHC  outlying  places  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  is  any  other  fact  or  circumstance  to  which  you  wish  to  allude  bearing 
upon  this  subject,  please  do  so.— A.  Well,  there  is  one  fact  that  I  wish  to  allude  to, 
and  that  is  the  fact  of  my  being  indicted  on  four  charges  by  the  graod  jury  of  Seda- 
lia,  which,  I  have  every  cause  to  believe,  consisted  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  of  men 
who  joined  the  so-called  Law  and  Order  League.     Now,  I  claim  to  be 

By  Mr.  Stewart: 

Q.  I  don't  think  we  bave  anything  to  do  with  that. — A.  I  think  that  will  show  a 
little  injustice  done  me. 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  a  matter  beeween  you  and  the  citizens.  —  A.  I  think  that  is 
a  matter  directly  concerneil  with  this  strike,  sir. 

Mr.  SiEWAHT.  'J'he  railroad  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  BuKNES.  It  occurs  to  me  as  it  is  upon  the  record  that  he  is  indicted  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  explain. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  didn't  know  it  had  been  stated. 

The  Witness.  As  the  secretary  of  the  local  executive  board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
a  position  which  I  have  held  since  about  ten  days  after  the  strike  was  inangurated,  I 
sent  notices  to  various  members  of  the  order  who  went  what  we  call  "scabbing" — 
that  is,  went  to  work,  after  being  called  ont  on  a  strike,  without  orders — that  unless 
they  withdrew  from  the  employ  of  the  railway  company  they  would  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  law  as  laid  down  in  the  constitntion  of  the  order,  intending,  by  giving 
them  that  notice,  to  inform  them  that  they  would  be  dealt  with  in  the  local  court  and 
charged  with  what  we  consider  a  crime  in  the  order — that  is,  the  crime  of  scabbing ; 
and  my  warning — it  is  nothing  else — ic  is  no  threat — was  intended  to  imply  that  they 
would  be  expelled  from  the  order.  Now,  I  am  indicted  on  two  charges  of  that  natnre, 
■two  for  disturbing  the  peace,  and  I  will  say  here  under  oath  that  I  don't  think  I 
have  spoken  an  uncivil  word  to  a  man  during  the  strike  ;  I  have  committed  no  act 
of  violence,  and  I  have  taken  no  hand  in  damaging  any  property,  or  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Q.  The  teachings  and  the  laws  of  your  organization,  as  I  understand  it,  are  all 
against  violence  and  interference  with  the  rights  of  person  or  property  t — A.  They 
are,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  I  am  requested  to  ask  yon  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
members  of  the  grand  jnry  that  indicted  you  wer«  not  selected  by  the  court  before 
the  strike  and  befoi  e  the  organization  of  what  you  call  the  Law  and  Order  League  ? — 
A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  If  that  were  a  fact  you  would  withdraw  your  imputation  as  to  the  grand  j  ury  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  I  understand  yon,  certain  requests  were  made  by  some  branch  of  your 
order  as  to  whether  you  would  sustain  them  in  certain  positions. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  reference  to  matters  that  you  have  stated  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  if  I  understand  you,  you  say  that  there  were  other  grievances  that  were  to 
be  presented  in  some  contingency.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly  ? — A.  I  said  that 
there  were  other  grievances  which  I  believe  had  been  presented. 

Q.  No,  but  in  your  first  statement  you  said  you  got  notice  that  there  were  these 
two  points,  I  think,  mentioned,  and  then  that  there  were  other  grievances  that  would 
be  presented? — A.  I  understand  you.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  say  they  would  be  presented, 
for  I  am  under  the  impression  that  they  have  been  presented,  but  action  upon  those 
grievances  would  be  demanded. 

Q.  But  action  would  be  demanded  ?^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  is  it  a  fact — I  don't  know  whether  you  know  it,  but  so  far  as  your 
superintendents  have  appeared  here  to-day  they  all  say  they  had  no  notice  whatever 
of  an  intending  strike  until  the  strike  came.  Now,  suppose  it  should  turn  out  that 
Mr.  Hoxie  had  no  notice  of  the  strike  until  it  came,  wouldn't  that  be  a  pretty  good 
proof  that  no  case  was  presented,  so  that  t  he  road  or  managers  of  the  rOad  had  any  op- 
portunity to  correct  any  grievances  that  might  exist? — A.  I  don't  altogether  under- 
stand you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Hoxie  had  any  notice  of  the  strike? — A.  I  don't. 

Q.  All  the  local  superintendents  say  they  had  no  notice,  and  that  they  were  not  re- 
quested to  redress  any  grievance.  Doesn't  that  leave  you  in  the  position  of  obeying 
the  order  to  strike  without  ever  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  railroad  cotnpany  to  re- 
dress what  you  call  grievances  ? — A.  If  there  had  been  no  demand  made  for  a  redress 
of  theerievances,  of  course  that  i»  the  position  we  stand  in. 

Q.  Don't  it  occur  to  yon  as  a  little  singular  that  no  demand  had  been  made  on  any 
of  these  gentlemen  that  have  appe»/red  here  to-day  as  managers  of  the  road?  Take 
for  example  Mr.  Sibley ;  he  had  two  thousand  miles  of  this  road  under  his  manage- 
ment, and  you  say  that  you  made  no  application  to  him  to  redress  grievances  that 
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were  not  well  received  and  considered  f — A.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  very  strange 
that  the  superintendent  would  not  be  asked  when  the  district  executive  board  oonld 
go  to  headquarters  and  make  a  demand  for  the  whole  system  at  one  time. 

Q.  Well,  that  brings  up,  of  course,  the  question  whether  they  did  or  did  not  do  that,, 
that  you  don't  know  ?-  A.  TJiat  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Isn't  it  generally  true  where  there  is  a  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  a  large 
division  like  that  Mr.  Sibley  had  charge  of,  that  the  officers  in  charge  are  likely  to- 
know  something  about  it  ? — A,  Well,  that  would  all  depend  upon  the  organization  of 
the  division.  If  the  division  was  well  organized  and  disciplined  the  men  might  swal- 
low their  grievances.  They  might  be  putting  them  into  their  committees  or  execu- 
tive board  andstill  not  let  the  management  of  the  road  know  anything  about  them. 

Q,  Ton  think  there  could  exist  a  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  without  some 
knowledge  of  it  coming  to  the  men  who  had  charge  of  the  responsibility  of  adminis- 
tration ? — ^A.  There  might  be. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  this  question :  Were  you  not  present  in  the  committee 
room  in  East  Sedalia  when  »  yonng  man  named  MoKinney  was  dragged  in,  covered 
with  blood,  having  been  assaulted  by  Knights  for  working,  and  did  you  not  then  and 
there  have  a  committee  appointed  to  escort  him  out  of  town,  and  didn't  the  committee 
do  so  f — ^A.  I  came  into  the  room  after  that  yonng  man  was  taken  i  n  there  and  foun  d 
the  man  in  there  with  his  nose  bleeding ;  got  him  some  water  to  wash  his  face  with, 
I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  appointing  the  committee  to  take  him  out  of  town  ; 
I  know  four  or  five  boys  started  out  of  town  with  him. 

Q.  They  took  him  out?— A.  He  voluntarily  went  out. 

Q.  You  didn't  object  to  his  going,  I  presume? — A.  No ;  I  wouldn't  have  objected  to 
any  man. 

Q.  You  were  rather  glad? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  ?    Was  he  what  you  would  call  a  scab  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  have  stated  to  Colonel  Burnes  that  you  would  have  obeyed  that  order  call- 
ing you  out,  even  if  you  had  have  known  that  the  grievances  that  you  have  named 
hadn't  been  presented  to  the  railroad  authorities  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Well,  I  will  ask  you  another  question  in  the  same  line.  Would  you  have  gone 
out  if  you  had  known  that  the  order  to  strike  was  entirely  unjustifiable  and  un- 
founded ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;,  I  believe  I  would. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  aware  that  a  great  many  of  your  order  here  on  this  system 
didn't  approve  of  the  strike? — A.  I  am ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  notwithstanding  their  disapproval  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  exercise  any 
independent  judgment  or  action,  and  that  y onr  system  requires,  as  I  understand  it  ?  - 
A.  They  were  allowed  to  exercise  all  the  judgment  necessary,  sir.  Every  member  of 
our  organization  on  the  Gould  southwest  system  had  an  opportunity  to  put  in  his 
ballot  stating  whether  he  would  or  would  not  sustain  the  executive  board  in  certain 
demauds. 

,Q.  Yes,  sir;  but  still  if  the  order  is  made, as  I  undierstand  you, you  would  have 
obeyed  it  even  though  it  was  against  your  judgment  of  what  was  right  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  would. 

Q.  Very  well,  then  I  understand  the  principle  of  your  order  to  be  to  destroy  the  indi- 
vidual j  adgment  and  freedom  of  action  of  its  members  in  a  matter  where  they  should 
be  allowed  to  exercise  judgment  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  individual  judgment  of  a  local  as- 
sembly is  nsed  in  appointing  good  men  to  attend  as  delegates  to  a  district  assembly. 
The  judgment  of  the  members  of  the  district  assembly  is  used  in  appointing  their  ex- 
ecutive board.  Therefore  we  get  the  pick  of  the  judgment  of  the  whole  body.  There 
may  be  mistakes  made  sometimes  and  the  wrong  man  get  in  the  right  place,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  the  order  that  takes  away  the  individual  judgment  of  a  man.  It  places 
his  judgment  in  the  hands  of  a  few  probably,  but  his  judgment  is  used  from  the  first ; 
his  judgment  is  used  in  picking  out  the  authority  that  he  would  allow  to  handle  his 
judgment. 

Q.  But  bis  action  is  controlled  to  the  extent  of  being  compelled  to  act  against  his 
better  judgment  after  a  decision  has  once  been  made  by  the  board  selected.  I  sup- 
pose that  is  what  you  mean  to  say? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

Q.  Do  you  think  this  strike  was  a  mistake? — A.  1  would  much  rather  you  hadn't 
asked  me  that  question,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  we  have  asked  the  same  question  at  all  the  other  places  we  have  been,  and 
it  has  been  answered  by  other  witnesses.— A.  I  do. 

Q.  I  think  Mr.  Powderly  has  so  expressed  himself.  I  think  if  it  is  so  it  is  well 
enough  to  confess  it.  We  learn  by  experience,  and  we  don't  want  to  repeat  mis- 
takes, and  it  is  for  the  interests  of  the  country  that  we  should  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Curtin.)  If  I  understand  it,  the  rules  of  your  order  are  such  that  if 
under  your  laws  the  central  authority  orders  a  strike  you  are  bound  to  go  out  ?— rA. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  leave  the  order? — A.  Well,  it  isn't  always  expulsion;  they  may  be  pun- 
ished, perhaps,  by  a  fine  or  by  suspension ;  they  may  be  suspended  for  a  time. 
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Q.  And  if  a  man,  from  necessity  or  choice,  chooses  to  go  to  work,  ho  is  called,  as  you 
say,  a  "scab"?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnks.)  Mr.  Mnrrel,  have  you  read  the  contract  of  March  15,  188.5  f — 
A.  1  have  heard  it  read. 

Q.  Yon  have  heard  it  read  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  Ihe  subsequent  agreement  of  May  25th  read  ? — A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Well,  so  far  as  you  have  heard  these  papers  read,  do  you  find  anything  in  the 
contract  of  March  15  fixing  Ihe  hours  of  a  day's  work  t— A.  I  don't  remember  ;  I  am 
under  the  impression  though  that  the  hours  were  fixed  at  ten  hours  a  day;  ten  hours- 
were  to  constitute  a  day's  work.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  the  original  contract 
or  the  one  of  May  that  I  heard  read,  now  that  I  come  to  think  about  it. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  wipers  and  hostlers  are  hired  to  work  twelve 
hours  a  day  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not. 

Q.  Have  you  understood  at  any  time  in  the  past  priorto  this  examination  that  they 
were  engaged  by  contract  to  work  twelve  hours  a  day? — A.  I  have  understood  that 
night  hostlers  have,  and  they  receive  extra  pay  for  doing  so. 

Q.  Well,  extra  pay  in  the  contracts  at  the  time,  or  extra  pay  only  when  the  service 
was  rendered,  as  this  is  a  regular  service  day  by  day  t — A.  Extra  pay  in  the  contract 
$5  a  month  more;  but  I  will  state  here  the  hostlers  come  in  under  the  locomotive 
brotherhood  and  firemen  agreement,  they  don't  come  in  under  the  road  men  and  shop- 
men sigreement. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prices  paid  to  the  trackmen  on  other  railroads  in  this  sec- 
tion f — A.  No,  air ;  I  can't  say  that  I  do.  I  have  heard,  but  I  can't  swear  to  it.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  on  the  Union  Pacific  they  got  $1.50  a  day ;  I  don't  know  how 
true  it  is. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  strike  were  you  not  working  nnder  the  contract  of  March  15 
and  May  25,  18c5 1 — ^A.  I  believe  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  inform  yourself  as  to  the  terms  of  that  contract  and  settlement 
when  you  were  secretary  to  an  order  that  the  members  might  be  constantly  inquiring 
of  you  for  information  concerning  it  f — A.  As  I  stated  before,  I  was  acting  as  an  offi- 
cer of  a  local  assembly.  There  are  altogether  five  local  assemblies  in  the  city  of 
Sedalia ;  they  are  all  attached  to  District  101.  Thoss  five  assemblies  pick  out  a  local 
grievance  committee,  and  if  there  is  any  information  needed — if  any  one  wishes  for 
information  with  respect  to  the  contract  or  anything  of  that  kind,  they  are  the  proper 
ones  to  apply  to. 

Q.  That  is  true  with  reference  to  grievances,  but  when  a  man  starts  into  work  don't 
be  want  to  know  the  -wages  that  he  is  to  receive,  the  terms  of  the  contract  under 
■which  he  is  to  be  bound  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  a  rule  I  always  do. 

Q.  It  seems  though  you  were  working  under  this  contract  of  March  15  and  May  25, 
and  yet  you  only  heard  one  of  them  read.  I  understood  yon  to  say  you  had  never 
heard  the  contract  read  of  May  25  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  did  hear  the  due  of  May 
read. 

Q.  Have  yon  anything  else  to  communicate  to  the  committee  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't 
think  I  have. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stbwaet.)  One  question :  You  spoke  of  one  grievance,  if  I  understood 
yon,  as  relating  to  the  wages  of  apprentices.    Was  I  correct  in  that  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  Mr.  Sibley's  testimony  this  afternoon  f — A.  I  did,  sir;  yes, sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  notice  that  the  management  had  acceded  to  the  demand  which  was 
maide  formisrJy  on  that  subject,  and  no  new  demand  had  been  made  up  to  the  time  of 
the  strike f — A.  I  noticed  it  had  acceded  to  the  demand;  I  noticed  the  dates,  too,  on 
which  they  acceded  to  it. 

Q.  What  was  that  f — ^A.  I  believe  it  was  March  the  8th. 

Q.  Well,  the  demand  was  made  earlier  ? — A.  The  demand  was  made  earlierf 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  As  soon  as 

Q.  As  soon  as  they  received  that  demand  didn't  they  act  upon  it  ? — A.  I  believe 
they  acted  upon  it  after  the  apprentices  were  out  on  a  strike. 

Q.  They  acted  upon  it  as  soon  as  they  could  after  it  was  received  ? — A.  I  believe  it^ 
was  received  some  time  last  fall. 

Mr.  Stew  APT  (to  Mr.  Sibley).  How  is  that,  Mr.  Sibley  f 

Mr.  Sibley.  There  was  a  demand  made  from  all- the  shops,  and  they  were  all  com- 
plied with ;  and  this  was  the  last  one  that  came  in  which  came  from  the  Parsons  shop, 
on  the  4ih  of  March. 

Mr.  Stewart  (to  Mr.  Mnrrel).  That  is  as  I  understood  it.  You  see  you  are  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  Mtjrkel.  I  still  believe  from  the  report  of  a  delegate  from  the  district  assembly 
that  that  demand  was  made  either  last  January  or  last  November. 

Q.  You  don't  doubt  Mr.  Sibley's  word,  do  yon,  that  he  received  it  on  the  4th  of 
March  ? — A.  I  don't  doubt  Mr.  Sibley's  word  at  all,  but  I  believe  Mr.  Sibley  had  only- 
received  them  recently ;  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is  that  they  were  handed  in  to  head- 
quarters previous  to  this. 
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Q.  Well,  I  Bnppose  yon  are  not  able  to  give  dates  in  regard  to  it  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
Am  not. 

Q.  Very  well,  we  will  leave  it  right  where  it  is. 

Mr.  CARPENTER,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

B>  Mr.  BUKNES : 

Qnestion.  You  have  beard  the  object  of  our  examinatiou  stated  several  times  T — 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  informusastothefacts.  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  trouble. — A.  I  believe 
the  cause  to  be  some  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  some  of  thi  se  grievances.  I  have 
"before  mo  here,  as  a  member  of  the  District  Assembly  101,  grievances  that  were  sub- 
mitted. The  first  one  is :  "  Four  years  to  constitnte  an  apprenticeship,  and  that  their 
-scale  of  wages  bo  iixert  as  follows,  viz :  For  the  first  year,  $1  per  day  ;  for  the  second 
.year,  $1.25  per  day ;  for  the  third  year,  $1.75  per  day ;  and  lor  the  fourth  and  last  year, 
$2.25  per  day.  And  at  the'%xpiration  of  their  term  of  apprenticeship  they  are  to  re- 
■ceive  the  average  journeymen  wages  of  their  department: 

"And'he  it  further  resolved,  That  no  children  uutlerthe  ago  of  seventeen  years  be  ad- 
imitted  as  apprentices  in  any  department  on  the  above-mentioned  railroads." 

Q.  What  date  is  that  ?— A.  January  16, 1886. 

Q.  Was  that  order  to  be  referred  to  the  officers  of  the  railway? — A.  Yes, sir;  the 
■order  was  to  refer  it  to  the  executive  board,  for  them  to  refer  to  Mr.  Hoxie. 

Q.  When  was  that  order  made  1 — A.  That  order  was  made  January  16th. 

Q.  Was  it  so  referred  or  presented  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom? — A.  To  the  executive  board. 

Q.  The  executive  board  of  the  order  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  was  it  ever  presented  to  the  officers  of  the  company  ?• — A.  I  will  read  yon 
further  on. 

Q.  All  right,  take  your  own  way. — A.  "  The  employes  of  the  Southwest  system  on 
receiving  an  injury  are  compelled  to  sign  a  release  before  the  company  will  allow 
them  to  go  to  work  :  Therefore,  be  it 

"  Resolved,  That  District  Assembly  101  will  give  it  due  consideration  and  take 
.steps  to  abolish  the  release  system." 

Well,  it  was  believed  by  the  employes  of  the  system  at  that  meeting  of  the  South- 
west system  that  that  agreement  that  was  made  with  the  governors  would  expire. 
JSere  is  a  resolution  to  that  effect : 

''  Whereas  the  agreement  existing  between  the  employes  and  management  of  the 
Southwest  system  of  railroads  is  drawing  to  a  close ;  and 

"Whereas  if  said  agreement  is  allowed  to  expire  by  us  we  may  expect  trouble: 
Therefore  be  it 

"liesolved.  By  this  District  Assembly  101,  in  session  assembled,  instructs  its  execu- 
tive board  to  use  ever  possible  means  to  renew  said  agreement, 

"Besolved,  That  the  district's  executive  board  be  instracted  to  secure  as  soon  as 
possible  for  all  unskilled  labor  a  rate  of  wages  not  less  than  $1.50  per  day  " 

"  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the  grievances  presented  to  theexecul  ivo  board  at  Den- 
ison,  and  which  representatives  of  its  board  going  to  Saint  Louis  were  instiucleil  to 
place  before  Mr.  Hoxie.  We  called  at  Mr.  Hoxie's  office,  and  found  that  he  had  '  skip- 
.ped  by  the  light  of  the  moon,' or,  in  other  words,  ho  hrard  of  onr  corcing  and  took  a 
trip  East,  leaving  no  word,  as  his  chief  clerk  claimed,  where  he  was  going  or  when  he 
■would  be  back;  consequently  our  only  alternative  was  to  leave  grievances  in  charge 
•of  Hoxie's  chief  clerk  and  request  him  to  present  the  same  to  Mr.  Hoxio  as  soou  as  he 
got  back,  and  to  communicate  with  R.  W.  Drew,  chairman  of  the  board  at  Sedalia. 
It  was  agreed  by  the  board,  shortly  after  leaving  Hoxie's  office,  that  I  should  call  to 
flee  Mr.  Hoxie  as  soon  as  he  returned  and  receive  his  answer  on  said  grievances.  Mr. 
Hoxie  had  got  back  to  the  city  some  time  before  I  heanl  he,  was  here  ;  that  being  so 
I  did  not  know  but  probably  he  had  communicated  with  brother  Drew,  llowever,  J 
called  at  his  office,  but  did  not  get  to  see  him,  although  he  was  in  at  the  time.  He 
instructed  the  clerk  to  ailmit  no  one,  as  he  did  not  desire  to  see  anybody  or  to  be 
•disturbed,  as  he  was  in  consultation.  I  called  once  or  twice  again  and  found  him  out, 
as  I  was  told  by  his  clerks  that  ho  was  out,  consequently  I  do  not,  believe  any  of  the 
executive  board  has  ever  heard  any  more  of  those  grievances  or  what  became  of  them  , 
•since  they  were  left  at  Mr.  Hoxie's  office." 

By  Mr.  Curtin  : 

Q.  Whose  report  is  that  ? — A.  Mr.  M.  H.  Palmer's,  one  of  the  executive  board  at 
•Saint  Louis ;  hia  report  at  the  district  meeting. 

Q.  He  is  there,  is  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  Are  you  in  the  employ  of  tho  road? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 
•an  employ^  of  the  road  and  am  not.    I  am  a  member  of  District  Assembly  101. 
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Q.  What  is  yoar  oconpation  T — A.  My  occupation  is  publisher  of  the  Labor  Union. 

The  following  was  submitted  to  meeting  of  District  Assembly  No.  101,  at  Parsons, 
Kans.,  July  as,  1885: 

''Relative  to  the  cut  of  September,  1^84,  the  following-named  persons  were  never 
restored  :  J.  Monroe  Norris,  day  yardmaster ;  A.  M.  Vedder,  caller  of  conductors  and 
mail  carrier;  A.M.  King,  pumper ;  T.J.  Friar,  number  taker;  Matt  Pomeroy,  number 
taker,  and  day  and  uight  car  sealer ;  J.  P.  CoUicott,  bill  clerk. " 

ED.  CONROY,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BUHNES: 

Questinu.  You  are  a  sectionman  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  road? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  that  service  f — A.  On  the  6th  day  of  March. 

Q.  On  what  section  did  you  work  ? — A.  On  the  Georgetown  section,  Lexington 
Brunch. 

Q  How  was  it  with  regard  to  your  time  ;  how  many  hours  did  you  work  ?—  A.  Three 
days  in  a  week,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  how  many  hours  a  day  ?— A.  The  most  of  the  time  eleven  hours. 

Q.  That  is,  yon  got  paid  for  ten  hours  t — A.  And  had  to  work  eleven  hours,  sir. 
Some  people  think  we  couldn't  work  it  in  the  winter,  but  we  did. 

Q.  Well,  for  how  long  a  time  did  that  number  of  the  days  in  the  week  continue  ? — 
A.  Continued  for  about  two  months,  sir. 

Q.  But  a  little  over  half  timet — A.  Yea,  sir;  we  were  paid  55  cents  a  day  and  I 
had  to  support  seven  in  the  family  on  that. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  work  ten  hours  a  day  t — A.  1  was  compelled  to  work  over  that. 

Q.  Well,  why  didn't  you  work  ten  hours  on  one  day  and  every  day  in  the  week,  ex- 
cept Sunday  ? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  we  would  not  be  allowed  to  do  that. 

Q.  Well,  is  there  any  objection  to  sectionmen  working  every  day  in  the  week  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir,  there  is;  theie  wds  an  order  issued  that  the  men  couldn't  work  only  half 
time — by  the  company,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Well,  was  that  the  wish  and  pleasure  of  the  company,  or  was  it  the  demand  of 
the  laboring  men  or  their  representatives? — A.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  c.mpany,  sir, 
I  guess. 

Q.  Suppose  there  are  ten  men  on  a  section,  and  they  work  half  time,  and  therefore 
get  but  half  pay,  is  that  better  for  the  company  than  to  take  five  men  and  let  them 
work  all  the  time  on  full  pay  ? — A.  Well,  there  are  only  four  men  allowed  to  each  sec- 
tion.   That  is  all  they  were  allowed  to  work — three  days  in  a  week. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  have  been  just  as  well  for  the  company  to  have  had  but  two  men, 
and  worked  them  six  days  in  a  week  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  guess  so. 

Q.'  Did  yon  ask  them  to  work  but  two  men? — A.  No,  sir;  the  foreman  had  a  right, 
I  suppose,  for  to  ask  the  roadmaster  about  it.  I  don't  know  how  it  was  made  up  be- 
tween tbeui,  but  we  were  the  sufferers  anyway. 

Q.  Did  it  make  any  difference  with  the  boarding-housekeeper  whether  he  boarded 
the  men  or  not ;  wht-ther  he  boarded  two  men  or  four? — A.  The  more  men  he  had  the 
better  it  was  for  him.     They  had  to  pay  $15  a  mouth. 

Q.  Whether  they  worked  or  whether  they  didn't? — A    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  a  man  has  to  eat  whether  he  works  or  whether  be  don't  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
a  man  couldn't  buy  very  much  for  55  cents. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  ask  for  an  allowance  for  this  extra  lime — these  extra  hours? — 
A.  No,  Kir  ;  becanse  if  I  grumbled  at  it  why  I  would  be  discharged  and  get  nothing. 
I  thought  a  half  a  loaf  would  be  better  than  no  bread  in  the  winter.  1  could  get  noth- 
ing else  to  do,  and  I  hung  on. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  the  summer  time  or  fall  ? — A.  Well,  in  the  summer  time  we  gen- 
erally got  $1.10  a  day. 

Q.  Did  you  get  teu  hours  a  day,  then? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  euiploj  inent  of  the  company  on  the  Bth  of  March? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  1  did. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  doing  since  ? — A.  Nothing,  sir. 

F.  M.  COOK,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Burne.s  : 

Question.  In  what  department  did  you  work  for  the  Missouri  Pacific? — Answer. 
Well,  sir,  I  was  following  the  hostler ;  I  was  a  helper. 

Q.  When  \bii  were  hired  for  that  service,  what  was  your  understanding  or  your 
contract  with  regard  to  ihe  time  that  you  should  work? — A.  Ten  hours  for  a  day's 
work  was  the  understanding. 

Q.  That  was  your  understanding,  was  it  ? — A    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  work  ten  honrs?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  worked  from  thirteen  to  fourteen 
hours  most  of  the  time.  * 
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Q.  Did  yoa  call  attention  of  the  master  mechanic  to  the  extra  work  you  didt — ^A. 
Well,  yes,  sir,  1  did,  to  the  foreman  I  was  Under. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  says  to  me,  "  I  can't  do  anything  with  that  at  all," 
And  so  it  went  on;  and  I  spoke  to  him  about  it  again,  and  he  said  he  would  see  aboiit 
it.  I  spoke  to  him  about  it  again,  and  he  says,  "By  God,  sir,  if  yoa  don't  like  that 
you  can  quit,"  or  to  that  amount,  anil  he  just  went  on  that  way. 

Q.  Who  was  your  foreman  ? — ^A.  L.  B.  Rose. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work — ^hOw  many  days  or  months  f — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  worked  a 
year  and  eight  months,  and  lost  twd  nights. 

Q.  Were  you  a  uight  or  day  workman  If — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  night  workman. 

Q.  You  have  never  Deen  paid  for  that  service? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  say  you  have  never  been  paid  for  those  extra  hours  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  presented  the  matter  to  anybody  else  but  the  foreman  ? — A.  Well,  no, 
sir ;  nothing  more  than  the  man  that  I  was  under. 

Q.  You  told  him  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  the  uma  that  hired  me,  I  supposed. 

Q.  You  told  him  you  thqjjght  you  were  entitled  to  pay  for  those  extra  hours  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  denied  you  were  entitled  to  payment? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  said  if  we 
couldn't  work  as  long  as  he  wanted  us,  we  could  quit ;  he  would  say  that  to  me,  and 
so,  of  course,  I  had  to  work.  I  have  a  family  and  I  had  to  work,  and  I  jtist  worked 
on  so,  and  we  wore  not  allowed  any  hour  at  night — twelve  o'clock — to  eat  at  all ;  you 
could  just  eat  when  you  got  a  chance  ;  that  was  the  way  with  us. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  commenced  working  did  you  call  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  you  were  working  extra  hours? — ^A.  W^l,  sir,  I  think  it  was  about  three  or  four 
weeks. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  him  your  understanding  was  you  were  only  to  work  ten  hours  t 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  he  say  to  that? — A.  He  said  when  he  hired  a  man  he  hired  him 
to  work  as  long  as  he  wanted  him  to. 

Q.  What  hour  did  you  go  on  doty  in  the  evening  ? — A.  At  six  o'clock. 

Q.  And  when  did  you  generally  leave  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  generally  oftener  at  seven 
and  eight  o'clock. 

Q.  You  never  mentioned  the  matter  to  anybody  above  the  foreman  in  the  service  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stbwart  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  mention  it  to  the  grievance  committee  ? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir ;  we 
talked  about  that,  and  they  said  they  would  see  about  it  for  me. 

Q.  The  grievance  committee  didn't  do  anything  about  it,  did  they  ?— A.  Well,  they 
took  my  name  and  they  said  they  would  see  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Buknes  : 

Q.  You  had,  as  I  nnderstand  it,  two  sets  of  men  engaged  in  this  service,  one  for  the 
day  and  the  other  for  the  night  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  would  suggest  was  it  not  required  that  the  day  men  should  come  on  at  a 
certain  hour  and  the  night  men  should  go  off  at  a  certain  hour  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  we 
didn't  go  off  at  a  certain  hour. 

Q.  Did  the  day  men  come  on  at  a  certain  hour  ? — A.  Well,  they  were  there  very 
often,  but  I  was  at  this  work — I  would  be  out  there  and  couldn't  get  in — down  here 
at  the  Garrison  House  and  other  places ;  I  was  following  the  hostler  to  handle  the 
engine. 

,  Q.  Now,  wasn't  it  the  understanding  then  that  the  night  men  would  work  until  the 
day  men  came  on  ? — A.  No,  sir;  ten  hours  was  a  day's  work. 

Q.  Ten  hours  was  what  you  understood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  there  were  but  two  shifts  provided  for  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  for  day  and  one  for  night?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  didn't  provide  at  all  for  the  intervening  hours? — A.  No,  sir;  nothing 
at  all. 

A.  KERNEE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Burnbs  : 

Question.  Mr.  Kerner,  how  long  were  you  in  the  service  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  Company  ?— Answer.  On  the  Sou'hwest  Gould  system? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  have  worked  for  the  Southwest  Gould  system  for  the  last  five 
years,  off  and  on. 

Q.  In  what  department  ? — A.  Track  laboring. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  right  to  complain  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  for  working  more 
hours  than  you  were  paid  for  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  hours  did  you  work,  and  how  many  hours  were  you  paid  for? — A.  I 
have  wofked  right  here  in  the  yard.   If  anything  happened  of  a  night— that  is, 
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^specially  foi-  the  last  two  months — we  had  to  get  up  out  of  our  cold  bed,  which  they 
agreed  last  smumer  to  give  us  time  and  a  half  for  all  ovettime  which  we  worked,  day 
time  and  at  night  ( we  call  that  overwork) ;  and  instead  of  giving  us  time  and  a  half 
they  only  gave  us  straight  time.  I  put  in  in  the  month  of  January  thirty  days  and  a 
half,  and  only  got  twenty-seven  days.  I  spoke  to  my  foreman  about  it,  and  says  he, 
"I  have  got  orders  only  to  give  you  straight  time  for  night  work."  Says  he, 
"There  is  no  overtime  allowed  from  this  on."  In  the  month  of  February  I  didn't 
keep  an  account  of  what  overtime  I  made. 

Q.  Well,  vs  bat  do  yon  think  would  be  the  average  hours  that  you  worked  ? — A.  The 
average  hours' I  worked  would  be  about  thirteen  hours — about  twelve  hours,  leaving 
an  hour  olf  for  supper. 

Q.  Then  your  understanding  was  that  for  those  extra  hours  you  were  to  receive? 

A.  Time  and  a  half. 

By  Mr.  Stewart  : 

,  Q.  What  was  your  work  t — A.  Track  laboring. 

By  Mr.  Bdrnes: 

Q.  Did  you  present  this  trouble  to  the  officer  over  yont — A.  No,  sir.  When  the 
■check  came  on  I  saw  the  right  time  wasn't  there,  and  I  went  to  my  foreman  with  it, 
and  he  says  he  conldn't  mend  the  matter ;  he  only  got  orders  to  give  me  straight  time, 
and  I  never  presented  it  any  further. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  this  wrong  done  to  you  to  the  grievance  committee  ? — A. 
I  did,  and  they  said  they  would  present  the  grievance. 

Q.  You  didn't  mention  it  to  any  other  officer  of  the  railway  company  f — ^A.  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  any  pay  for  those  extra  hours  t — A.  No,  sir. 

JOHN  TILLBURY,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Bubnes  : 

Question.  In  what  department  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  were  you  employed  t — 
Answer.  Knocking  fires. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  by  the  day  or  by  the  month  t — A.  By  the  day,  to  work  ten  hours. 

Q.  Your  contract  was  to  work  ten  hours  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  wages  were  paid  to  youT— A.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents. 

Q.  How  many  honrs  did  you  workT — ^A.  Well,  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hours  and 
fourteen. 

Q.  Was  that  a  general  thing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  did  you  work  twelve  and  thirteen  hours  fbr  ten  hours'  pay  f 
— ^A.  Well,  the  last  four  years. 

Q.  Well,  since  the  15th  day  of  last  March,  has  it  been  a  general  thing  ? — A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q.  Have  y<  u  never  been  paid  for  any  of  these  extra  hours  J— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  presented  any  complaints  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  yon  or  over  yout 
^A.  I  have  told  the  foreman  about  it  I  was  working  under. 

Q.  You  have  told  him  you  were  being  wronged  in  that  respect  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  asked  him  to  see  that  you  were  paid  for  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  it  to  the  committee  on  grievances  of  the  Knights  of  L^r 
\,or1 — A.  No,  sir;  I  told  the  foreman  about  it,  and  he  said  he  would  see  the  master 
mechanic  about  it  and  let  me  know,  and  he  didn't  do  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  the  master  mechanic  about  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  said  he  would  see  about  it,  and  he  didn't  do  it. 

Q.  And  after  you  liad  reported  to  the  master  mechanic  you  stopped,  thinking  it 
wasn't  necessary  to  go  further,  is  that  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  master  mechanic? — A.  Newell. 

By  Mr.  Stewart  : 
Q.  Did  yon  go  out  with  the  rest  of  the  boyst — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  out  with  them. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  any  other  master  mechanic  than  Newell  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.'  How  long  was  he  there  f — A.  I  don't  know  exactly  how  long  he  was  there. 

By  Mr.  BaRNES : 
Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  are  you  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    Didn't  get 
no  dinner  hour  nighls,  either ;  had  to  eat  whenever  I  could  get  a  chance  ;  didn't  have 
any  hour  for  that  at  all. 
By  Mr.  Stewart  i 
Q.  Did  you  work  nights? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  yon  generally  got  away  with  your  lunch,  didn't  you,  some  time  during  the 
night  ? — A.  Well,  we  had  to  eat  whenever  we  could  get  a  chance. 
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Q.  Well,  yon  got  a  Chance,  didn't  yon ;  that  is  my  qnestion  t^-A.  I  had  to  take  ft 
chance. 
Q.  Didn't  you  generally  get  a  chance  T — A.  We  had  to  take  a  chance. 
Q.  Well,  you  got  it  1 — A.  Yes,  sir.    We  didn't  get  the  honr,  though. 

By  Mr.  Buiwks  : 

Q.  1  will  ask  you  whether  men  engaged  in  the  same  lahor  that  yon  were  received 
more  wages  than  you  did? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  day  men  doing  the  same  work  got  $1.50^ 
and  I  only  got  $1  aS. 

Q.  For  doing  that  work  1 — A.  For  doing  the  same  work. 

Q.  Did  you  say  day  men  f — A.  Day  men. 

Q.  Were  you  a  night  or  a  day  man  ? — A.  I  was  a  night  man. 

Q.  Why  shouldn't  the  night  men  receive  more  than  the  day  men  t — A.  I  guess  they 
were  not  doing  as  much  work — they  said  they  were  not  doing  as  much.  In  fact,  they 
were  doing  more. 

Q.  How  much  more  did  «ome  one  else  get  than  you  got  ? — A.  Well,  they  got  a 
quarter  more  than  I  did. 

Q.  Did  they  work  any  more  hours  than  you  didt — A.  Only  worked  ten  hours. 

Q.  Then  there  were  men  who  got  paid  twenty-five  cents  more  than  you  who  only 
worked  ten  hours  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  same  service? — A.  The  same  service. , 

Q.  And  did  no  more  work  than  you  did  1 — A.  Didn't  do  as  much, 

PHILLIP  WAGONER,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Burnbs  : 

Qnestion.  In  what  department  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  did  you  workf — 
Answer.  I  worked  in  the  round-house. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  work  in  the  round-house,  Mr.  Wagoner? — A.  A  little  over 
three  years. 

Q.  You  quit  the  service  on  the  6th  of  March  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  many  hours  per  day  were  you  hired  ? — ^A.  Well,  the  regular  rule  in  the 
round-house  is  ten  hours  a  day', 

Q.  How  many  hours  did  you  work  T — A.  Well,  in  1883  I  worked  thirteen  hours;  in 
1884,  thirteen  hours;  in  1885,  ten. 

Q.  Well,  since  the  15th  day  of  March,  1885,  you  worked  ten  hours? — ^A.  Ten  hours, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  worked  more  than  ten  hours  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  day  man  or  a  night  man  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  a  night  man. 

Q.  At  what  hour  did  you  go  to  work  ? — A.  Well,  we  went  to  work  at  six,  and  came 
off  at  five,  the  last  year,  1885. 

Q.  Was  that  the  rule  with  all  men  who  were  working  with  you? — A.  No;  some 
had  to  stay  longer. 

.  Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  who  staid  longer  were  paid  any  more  than  you 
Were  paid  ? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  ?^A.  No ;  they  were  not  paid  any  more  than  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  longer  than  yourself  anybody  staid  ? — ^A,  Well,  they 
staid  an  hour  and  two  hours  longer  than  I  did, 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  complaints  being  made  with  regard  to  it,  or  a  request  being 
made  for  payment  to  the  master  mechanic  on  the  part  of  any  of  these  men  who  did 
that  ? — A.  1  spoke  to  the  foreman  one  night  and  he  refiised  it, 

Q.  You  spoke  to  him ;  did  anybody  else— some  of  your  companions  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  spoke  to  him  myself;  he  said  he  wouldn't  allow  any  extra  time. 

Q.  1  am  speaking  now  of  what  occurred  after  the  15th  of  March,  1885.  After  that 
date  you  only  worked  ten  hours,  and  therefore  you  didn't  proffer  for  yourself,  any 
such  request  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

O.  But  did  you  make  any  such  request  after  March,  1685,  for  any  of  your  compan- 
ions?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Curtin.)  When  did  you  leave?— A,  Sir? 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  the  company's  employment  ?— A.  Why,  the  5th  day  of  Match 
was  the  last  night  we  worked. 

Q.  You  left  with  the  strike? — A.  Of  course  the  day  men  struck  and  the  night  men 
were  left. 

Mr.  MOBERT,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Buknbs  : 

Question.  In  what  department  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  have  you  been  em- 
ployed ?— Answer.  The  M.  K.  &  T.  store-room. 
Q.  What  were  your  wages  ?— A.  $1.60. 
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Q.  How  many  hoars  were  yon  to  work  to  get  S1.60t — A.  I  worked  the  last  time  ten 
honrs,  and  before  they  struck  I  had  to  work  every  day  overtime. 

Q.  Well,  take  March  15,  1885,  and  how  many  hours  did  you  work  at  any  time 
after  that  date  ? — A.  I  worked  sometimes  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  sometimes  half  an 
hour,  and  sometimes  one  hour.  I  have  to  put  some  supplies  on  the  engine,  y  oaknow, 
and  that  makes  me  stay  overtime. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  beeu  paid  for  that  overtime  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  presented  it  to  the  foreman  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  foreman  told  me  once 
he  wouldn't  pay  for  this  work,  overtime,  and  after  this  I  asked  Mr.  Irwin. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Irwin  ?  What  ofSce  did  he  hold  t — A.  Master  mechanic  for  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas ;  and  he  spoke  about  this  with  my  boss,  and  then  my  boss- 
told  me,  ' '  You  can't  get  no  wages  for  this ;  if  you  don't  want  to  stay  on  these  wages, 
we  can  get  another  man  easy.''  Well,  I  thought  I  had  better  work.  On  this  place  I 
worked  before — on  another  place — coach-cleaning.  I  got  |1.60  there,  and  the  other 
clerks  in  the  store-room  was  paid  $1.75,  I  believe,  and  they  gave  me  the  same  wages 
after  the  strike  of  1885,  the  old  wages ;  the  same  wages  they  paid  for  the  same  work 
in  the  store-room ;  that  makes  15  cents  a  day. 

Q.  Were  your  wages  reduced  at  any  time  J — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Since  March  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  T— A.  I  got  $1.60  before  and  I  got  that  after. 

Q.  You  got  the  same,  then  f — A.  I  was  put  at  the  work  of  another  man  in  the  store- 
room. 

Q.  You  took  the  place  of  a  man  who  was  getting  $1.75  a  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  when  you  took  the  place  you  received  but  $1.60  a  dayf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  reduction  from  the  salary  attached  to  that  position  f — A.  And  I 
asked  one  time  the  boss,  and  he  told  me  would  I  like  to  get  discharged  or  the  same 
wages. 

Q.  You  never  presented  your  grievance  to  any  general  officer  of  the  company  or 
superintendent,  did  you  f — A.  No,  sir. 

CJ.  Did  you  tell  the  grievance  committee  of  it? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  the  Knights  of  Labor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  in  the  matter? — A.  Well,  they  told  me  to  bring  them  griev- 
ances all  in  together,  that  was  all. 

By  Mr.  Stewart: 

Q.  Here  is  a  question  that  was  handed  me :  "Were  you  not  appointed  on  a  commit- 
tee by  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  go  to  the  ante-room  of  the  Law  and  Order  League  ?" — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  to  the  ante-room  or  entrance-room  of  the  Law  and  Order  Leagne  to- 
find  out  who  the  members  were? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  T — A.  The  Knights  of  Labor ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  understand  me.  Did  yon  go  to  the  entrance-room  of  the  Law  and 
Order  League  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  was  there. 

Q.  You  were  never  there  at  all  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

OSCAR  MOUSSETT,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Burnes  : 
.  Question.  Yon  reside  in  Sedaliaf — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  were  yon  employed  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  f — ^A.  I  worked  ia 
the  boiler^shop  as  helper. 

Q.  What  wages  were  paid  for  that  service  ? — ^A.  We^l,  sir,  I  am  paid  $1.75. 

Q.  What  wages  are  paid  to  other  men  engaged  in  the  same  service  t — A.  Well,  in 
the  same  service,  doing  the  same  workf 

Q.  Doing  the  same  work ;  yes,  sir. — A.  Well,  they  are  paid  from  $1.50, 1  believe,  to 
$1.75. 

Q.  So  yon  got  as  good  wages  as  anybody  else  ? — A.  Well,  I  generally  do  work  out- 
side of  my  line ;  considered  outside  of  my  line. 

Q.  How  does  that  come — during  the  hours  that  you  would  be  otherwise  under  your 
contract? — ^A.  No,  sir;  during  the  day's  work  I  generally  do  work  that  is  outside — 
that  is,  that  the  classification  is  higher-priced  work  really  than  what  I  am  paid  for. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  paid  for  this  better  class  or  higher-priced  class  of  work? — A. 
No,  sir. 
.  Q.  How  much  of  that  higher-priced  work  do  you  do — how  many  hours  did  you  de- 
vote to  it  ? — ^A.  Well,  generally,  the  man  that  done  the  work  before  I  did  was  getting 
$2.35—1  believe  $3.35  a  day — and  there  is  some  gets  as  high  as  $2.75. 

Q.  Have  you  asked  for  extra  compensation  because  of  this  higher  classed  work  be- 
ing assigned  to  you? — A.  Well,  I  have  asked  a  couple  of  times. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  ask  ? — A.  I  asked  my  general  foreman  at  one  time,  and  the  an- 
swer was  that  he  couldn't  do  nothing  for  me  at  the  present  time ;  and  I  also  spoke  to 
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the  foreman  several  times,  and  the  answer  was  that  they  coaldn't  do  anything,-  that 
their  orders  were  such  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  any  better. 

Q.  Well,  if  yon  were  allowed  $2.35  a  day  for  this  better  class  of  work  that  yon  did, 
how  much  would  the  company  be  owing  you  for  this  exi.ra  class  of  work  f — A.  How 
much  would  be  owing  me,  you  mean  1 

Q.  Yes, sir;  how  much  would  be  due  you  now  if  you  were  settled  with  upon  the 
basis  of  allowing  you  $3.35  for  the  time  you  were  employed  at  this  higher-priced  class 
of  wort  t — A.  Weil,  I  really  have  not  figured  on  that,  but  I  have  worked  at  it  off  and 
on  for  two  years. 

(J.  How  much  of  that  sort  of  work  have  you  done  since  the  1.5th  of  last  March  1 — 
A.  Well,  I  have  done  a  great  deal  of  it ;  I  have  done  but  little  of  other  kindsof  work. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  present  a  matter  of  such  importance  to  the  general  superin- 
tendent or  the  division  superintendent  ? — A.  For  the  simple  reason  there  were  other 
men  who  had  the  same  trouble  to  contend  with  and  they  were  refused,  consequently 
I  didn't  present  mine  on  those  grounds.  There  was  one  young  fellow  that  did  pretty 
near  the  same  kind  of  work,9nd  he  was  getting  only  $1.40  a  day ;  and  he  asked  for  a 
raise  several  times,  but  they  wouldn't  give  it  to  him.  So  I  didn't  think  really  there 
was  any  nse  for  me  to  ask.    I  asked  the  general  foreman  one  time,  as  I  told  yon. 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  That  was  directly  after  the  strike  of  1885;  abont  a  month  or  so,  I 
think. 

Q.  Were  yon  asked  to  sign  any  release  to  the  company? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  asked 
three  times ;  X  signed  three  releases ;  I  was  hnr*;  three  times. 

Q.  Yon  were  injured  by  the  railroad? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  hart  just  about  five  days 
before  the  strike — this  last  strike. 

Q.  Were  you  mnch  hnrt  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  very  badly  hurt,  a  great  deal  worse 
than  I  thought  I  was  at  the  time ;  I  am  not  really  hardly  able  to  do  anything  with 
my  hand  now, 

Q.  Well,  for  those  several  injuries  did  yon  sign  releases? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  to. 

Q.  For  what  consideration  ? — A.  Well,  it  stated  for  a  dollar,  bnt  I  never  got  it. 

<J.  You  never  got  either  one  of  the  three  dollars  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  you  had  to  do  it? — ^A.  Well,  simply  because  I  was  given  to  nn- 
'derstand  it  was  a  rule ;  and  the  way  I  understand  it  the  moment  a  person  got  hurt 
that  they  had  to  sign  a  release  in  order  to  get  back  to  work.  That  was  my  under- 
standing of  it. 

Q.  You  did  it,  then,  because  you  thought  you  would  lose  your  place  if  you  didn't  do 
it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    Well,  I  was  convinced  I  wouldn't  be  re-employed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  StbwaAt.)  Well,  just  one  question.  Do  yon  know  that  yonr  grievance 
on  account  of  not  gettiug  as  mnch  pay  as  yon  say  you  thought  you  ought  to  nave  was 
ever  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  who  had  control  of  that  subject  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir ;  I  don't  believe  it  was  ever  brought  up  to  the  higher  authorities, 

Q.  It  is  only  the  higher  authorities  that  have  control  over  that? — ^A.  Well,  I 
spoke  to  ihe  general  foreman — that  used  to  be  the  general  foreman  of  the  shop — at 
iSie  time ;  I  think  it  was  in  the  month  of  April  last  year, 

Q.  You  say  yon  spoke  to  the  foreman  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir, 

'Q.  Are  you  a  Knight  of  Labor? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  present  this  to  the  grievance  committee? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  made  no 
grievance. 

Q.  Then  yon  didn't  take  any  steps  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  railroad 
people 'SO  they  could  correct  it  if  yon  were  wronged,  did  you,  except  to  mention  it  to 
the  foreman,  who  bad  no  authority  over  it,  had  he.  Be  don't  fix  the  rates. — A.  Well, 
bnt  still  he  told  me  it  was  against  the  orders  to  do  anything  for  that  kind  of  a  case. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  case? — A,  'That  they  had  no  orders  to  raise  any  man's  pay. 

Q.  Well,  of  course  he  didn't  have  orders ;  you  knew  that  before,  didn'tyon?  Why 
didn't  you  present  your  claim  to  the  grievance  committee,  so  that  they  could  repre- 
sent it  properly  to  the  authorities? — ^A,  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  There  were  similar 
cases  presented  to  the  grievance  committee  previous  to  that^  and  they  claimed  they 
wouldn't  do  anything ;  on  what  ground  I  couldn't  'tell, 

Q.  You  don't  know  any  of  them  were  ever  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  authori- 
ties?— A.  That  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Curtin  : 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  yon  were  engaged  to  work  for  $1.75  that  the  man  be- 
fore you  had  got  $2.35  f— A.  Sir  ? 

Q.  -Did  you  know  that  the  man  who  was  employed  upon  your  work  before  you  took 
it  got  $2.35  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  $1.75?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  agree  to  take  the  $1.75  at  the  time  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  simply  put  at  the 
-work ;  I  was  simply  pnt  at  the  work ;  my  wages  were  $1,75 ;  I  was  simply  put  at  the 
work, 

Q.  You  were  changed  from  one  place  to  another  ? — A.  Tes,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  was  this  general  foreman  t — A.  Mr.  William  Newwas  the  man  I  spoke  to. 
I  also  referred  it  to  Mr.  Weller  at  one  time,  and  Mr.  Waller  told  me  that  whatever  he 
woBld  promise  a  man  he  would  always  fulfill. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  it  was  not  the  usual  custom  for  men  who  sought  higher  wages 
or  sought  redress  of  any  kind  to  go  to  their  foreman! — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  You  understood  that  to  be  a  general  rulef — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  understood  that  to  he 
a  general  rule. 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Burnxs  : 

Question.  In  what  department  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  did  you  work  t — Answer.  The 
machine-shop  *,  we  were  in  the  machine-shop  and  they  put  us  down  iu  the  round-house. 

Q.  How  much  work  did  you  do  since  March  15,  1885  ? — ^A.  Worked  nine  hours 
thriiugh  the  winter. 

Q.  Were  you  constantly  in  the  employment  of  the  company  from  the  15th  of  March  t 
— ^A.  Well,  I  was  sick  about  two  weeks. 

Q.  With  that  exception  you  were  at  work  for  the  company  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  wages  were  you  paid  ? — A.  SI.  12^  a  day  £m  nine  hours. 

Q.  What  were  other  men  paid? — A.  The  gang  I  wot  working  in  there  were  four  of 
us  there ;  there  was  a  foreman ;  there  were  three  of  us,  one  getting  $3.25  a  day  and 
the  other  $1.75. 

Q.  For  how  many  hours  t — A.  Nine  hours. 

Q.  Did  he  get  |2  a  day  for  nine  hours  ? — ^A.  Well,  the  one  that  was  geting$2.35,  he 
must  have  got  about  $2.20. 

Q.  And  the  one  that  got  $1.75  ?— A.  About  $1.60,  I  think,  after  they  shortened  the 
hours. 

Q.  And  yon  only  got  $1.12^? — ^A.  For  nine  hours. 

Q.  Did  you  do  as  much  work  as  the  other  men  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  this  difference  was  made  in  payment  between  yon  and  the 
other  men  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  well,  only  I  hadn't  been  working  in  the  gang  qiiite  as  long 
as  either  one  of  theih. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  working  f — A.  About  eleven  months  in  that  gang. 

Q.  Were  you  as  well  qualified  for  the  work  as  the  balance  t — A.  No,  not  quite ;  the 
man's  place  that  I  took  to  work  in  the  gang,  he  was  getting  $1.35;  1  took  his  place, 
and  I  got  $1.12i. 

Q.  Were  yon  as  well  qualified  as  he  wasT — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  fact  recognized  by  the  foreman  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  foreman  that  you  thought  you  ought  to  have  $1.35  T — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  and  he  told  me,  too,  a  dozen  times ;  I  told  him  I  ought  to  have  more  than  that, 
too. 

Q.  Why  didn't  he  give  it  to  you,  then  ? — A.  Because  he  couldn't. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  why  he  couldn't? — A.  Well,  this  was  our  gang  foreman  told  me 
this.  I  told  him,  "  I  am  going  to  see  Mr.  Weller."  He  says,  "AH  right."  This  was 
about  a  month  before  the  strike.  I  told  him  I  would  go  up  at  noon  some  day  and  $ee 
him.  He  said  all  right,  and  then  that  afternoon  he  came  to  work  there.  It  was  in  the 
afternoon.  He  says,  "Did  you  see  him  ?"  I  says,  "No."  He  says,  "It  would  be  best 
for  me  to  see  him."  I  says,  "All  right,  if  you  will."  So  along  in  the  afternoon  he 
went  up  and  saw  him,  so  he  says.  '  I  am  pretty  sure  he  did,  too;  and  Mr.  Weller  told 
him  that  about  the  first  order  that  they  had  got  after  the  strike  was  settled  a  year  ago 
was  to  raise  no  one's  pay :  it  made  no  diflference  who  they  were. 

Q.  You  never  spoke  to  Mr.  Weller.yourself,  then  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  your  grievance  to  the  grievance  committee  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  since  you  communicated  it  to  th6  grievance  committee? — A.  Well, I 
told  them  five  or  six  times.  That  was  about  a  month  before  the  strike,  or  may  be  a 
week  before  the  strike ;  I  was  telling  them  every  day  or  two. 

Q.  Did  they  promise  you  to  seek  redress  for  you?— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  promised  to  try 
and  get  me  another  job  if  they  could  that  would  pay  me  a  little  more,  because  I  had 
a  family  to  support. 

Q.  Did  you  work  over  ten  hours?— A.  No,  sir;  when  the  whistle  blew  at  5  o'clock 
I  quit. 

By  Mr.  Stewabt: 
Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  this  question :  Are  yon  not  now  nnder  indictment  for 
wrecking  a  train  during  the  strike  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

TIMOTHY  WREN,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

ByMr.  BuKNBS: 
Qnestion.  In  what  department  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  did  yon  serve  f — ^An- 
swer. Right  in  the  yard  here  sir ;  in  the  sectionright  in  town. 
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Q.  How  many  hoars  did  you  work  in  a  dayT — A.  Ten  hours. 

Q.  Did  you  work  any  extra  hours  t — A.  Tes,  sir ;  sometimes  we  worked  some  over- 
time. 

Q.  Some  overtime  you  call  it? — ^A.  Tes,  sir;  Sundays  and  sometimes  nights  we 
would  be  called  out,  once  in  a  while. 

Q.  How  many  days  or  nights  do  you  suppose  there  were  that  you  were  called  out  f — 
A.  O,  well,  I  can't  say :  some  months,  may  be,  a  day  and  a  half  and  two  days,  and 
one  day  or  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  claim  for  this  overtime  T — A.  Well,  I  did. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  refer  the  claim? — A.  To  the  foreman. 

Q.  Who  was  the  foreman  f — A.  John  Howe. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ?— A.  He  said  I  would  get  it,  but  when  pay-day  came  I  didn't 
get  it. 

Q.  Didi  you  present  it  more  than  once  I — ^A.  Well,  no,  because  I  didn't  work  there 
any  since  I  got  my  last  pay. 

Q.  Wereyou  ever  paid  sitfbe  March  last  for  overwork  or  overtime  1 — ^A.  I  was  paid 
something  for  overtime,  and  some  more  that  I  wasn't. 

Q.  Then  you  were  sometimes  paid  and  sometimes  not  paid  ? — ^A.  Well,  that  is  so. 

Q.  Did  you  present  the  matjpr  to  the  committee  on  grievances  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  told  them  so. 

Q.  Didyouaskthemtointerferein  your  behalf  f— A.  No;  I  told  them  that  I  worked 
some  overtime,  but  I  never  got  any  pay  for  that. 

Q.  You  never  complained  of  the  matter  to  anybody  else  than  your  foreman,  did 
you — any  one  else  in  authority  T — A.  No  one  but  to  the  foreman ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  matter  of  grievance  against  the  railroad  company  that  you  desire 
to  present  now  f — A.  No,  sir. 

WILLIAM  HAMILTON  recalled. 
By  Mr.  Bukneb  : 

Question.  The  committee  asked  yon  in  regard  to  an  indictment  against  you  and 
you  answered  the  question.  If  you  desire  to  make  any  further  statement  with  legaid 
to  that  matteifyou  are  at  liberty  to  do  bo. — ^Answer.  Abont  wrecking  the  train  t 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  All  I  have  got  to  say  is,  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  That  is  all  ybu  desire  to  say  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

H.  CLARK,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Burnes  : 

Question.  In  what  position  were  you  employed  on  the  Pacific  Railway  t — Answer. 
As  brakeman. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  service  t — A.  I  have  been  working  in  the  service  for 
the  last  four  years,  I  think — three  or  four  years;  I  wouldn't  be  right  positive,  I  have 
worked  for  this  company,  though,  before. 

Q.  When  were  you  laid  off  f — A.  The  6th  of  March ;  on  the  6th  of  March  I  went 
into  Kansas  City — the  night  of  the  6th. 

By  Mr.  Stewart  : 
Qi  What  do  you  meau  by  "laid  off"T   Did  yon  strike? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  laid  off' 
Q.  You  were  laid  off  ? — ^A.  Yes, sir;  sent  home. 

By  Mr.  Burnes: 

Q.  Why  were  you  laid  off? — ^A.  On  account  of  the  strike. 

Q.  You  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the  service? — A.  No, sir;  the  company  sent  us 
home;  notified  all  the  conductors  'to  bring  the  men  home,  those  that  belonged  in 
Sedalia,  and  I  came  home  with  our  conductoT  on  the  passenger  train ;  loft  our  caboose 
at  Kansas  City ;  no  freights  were  running, 

Q.  So  you  were  laid  off  by  the  company  because  they  couldn't  run  their  trains  and 
they  didn't  want  you  longer  in  the  service  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  restored  since  the  trains  began  to  run  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
'  Q.  Have  you  applied  to  be  restored  ? — k.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  apply  ? — A.  My  conductor. 

Q,  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  said  I  was  a  Knight  of  Labor  and  he  didn't  want  me. 

Q.  Who  was  your  conductor  ? — A.  H.  H.  Hatfield. 

■Q.  Have  you  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  grievance  committee  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor?— A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Well,  as  I  understand,  you  didn't  strike  on  the  6th  of  March? — A.  I  did  not;  no, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other*statement  that  yon  desire  to  make  with  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter  ?— A.  Well,  sir,  all  the  statement  I  have  to  make  as  regards  to  tliese  releases  we 
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hadto  sign  Trben  we  have  been  crippled ;  brakemen  are  most  nndonbtedly  compelled 
to  sign  tnem  before  they  go  to  -work.  I  have  been  compelled  on  this  system  to  sign 
those  releases  before  I  knew  for  sure  whether  I  was  hurt  very  bad  or  not.  One  time 
at  Harrisonville  I  was  jammed  between  two  cars  and  badly  hurt,  I  thought,  and  so 
did  my  conductor,  and  he  telegraphed  the  circumstance  to  the  trainmaster,  and  also 
left  me  at  the  station  until  he  made  his  return  trip ;  put  me  in  the  hands  of  a  doc- 
tor, and  after  I  got  my  wind  I  found  I  wasn't  hurt  as  bad  as  I  thought  I  was,  and 
as  he  came  back,  I  got  on  the  train  to  come  home  with  him ;  then  I  felt  as  though 
I  ought  to  take  my  place  at  work,  I  didn't  think  I  was  hurt,  although  I  was  a  little 
sore,  and  I  had  been  off  a  good  deal  and  didn't  want  to  lose  any  more  time  if  I  could 
help  it.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  any  objections  to  my  going  and  doing  my  work  the 
best  I  could  until  I  got  in ;  he  says,  "  No,  certainly  not,  if  you  are  able  to  go  to  work 
go  to  work."  When  I  got  to  Harrisonville,  Mr.  Flanders  asked  how  I  was.  He  says, 
"  He  is  to  work."  Flanders  says  "  Tell  him  to  report  to  me  immediately,"  and  the  con- 
ductor came  out  in  the  yard  where  I  was  switching,  to  find  me,  and  told  me  Mr.  Flan- 
ders wanted  to  see  me  in  the  office  ;  I  went  in  there  and  they  had  one  of  those  long 
releases  for  me  to  sign.  I  told  him  I  would  rather  go  home  first.  I  says,  "  I  may  be 
very  sore  in  the  morning ;  I  may  be  hurt  worse  than  I  think  I  am. "  He  says,  "You  can't 
work  for  this  company  any  more  until  you  sign  that  release."  He  says, , "  You  can  go 
home  without  the  release ;  but,"  he  says,  "  you  can't  work."  We  were  twenty  miles 
from  the  trainmaster's  office,  and  I  didn't  want  to  lose  any  time.  I  asked  him  if  I 
couldn't  go  home  and  come  out  on  the  train  in  the  morning,  and  I  says,  "HI  am  able 
to  work  I  will  sign  it  as  I  come  through  here."  He  says,  "  No,  you  stop  right  now  and 
do  no  more  work  for  the  company  until  you  sign  this."  I  was  of  course  compelled  to 
sign  the  release  or  lose  my  job.  I  have  been  compelled  to  sfgn  one  here  not  more  than 
tlu-ee  months  ago,  just  about  a  month  before  the  strike,  and  each  one  of  those  releases 
at  the  bottom  of  them  they  promised  to  pay  me  a  dollar ;  and  I  have  signed  four  of 
them  for  this  company  and  I  have  never  received  a  dollar,  and  every  time  I  have  de- 
manded it  they  say  either  sign  the  release  with  the  chance  of  getting  your  dollar  or 
quit ;  and  the  reason  I  was  taken  off  the  branch  up  there  and  put  here  on  the  main 
line  was  because  I  came  down  here  to  see  Mr.  Sibley  in  regard  to  some  grievance  we 
had  up  there  in  regard  to  making  us  woik  Sundays  and  nights  for  nothing.  They 
were  making  us  do  it  right  along  there  day  after  day.  Mr.  Flanders  was  not  at  home. 
I  went  to  the  man  that  was  acting  in  his  place,  and  he  was  going  to  kick  me  out  of 
the  office.  He  told  me  he  would  discharge  me  and  kick  me  out  of  ihe  office  if  I  ever 
made  any  more  complaints  about  my  work.  Ho  said  if  I  didn't  like  it  I  could  quit. 
I  says,  "I  don't  want  to  quit,  but  I  don't  want  to  be  taking  other  men's  work  away 
£rom  them.  There  are  other  crews  that  are  not  making  as  much  money  by  two-thirds 
as  we  are  and  we  are  doing  this  for  nothing ;  it  isn't  right.  I  came  down  here  Sunday 
morning  and  went  up  to  see  Mr.  Sibley,  and  Mr.  Sibley  was  not  in  his  office,  and  we 
went  in  to  see,  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Drake,  and  he  promised  me  and  a.nother  man  that 
went  with  me  that  this  matter  should  be  settled  up.  Well,  about  the  next  trip  I 
made  on  the  road  up  there  Mr.  Flanders  called  me  to  his  office  and  talked  very  sever- 
erly  to  me  for  coming  down  here  and  making  complaints ;  that  I  should  have  come 
to  him.  I  says,  "  I  couldn't  find  you;  I  spoke  to  your  man  acting  in  your  place." 
Says  I,  "  Yon  were  up  in  Minnsota,  I  understood,  on  a  fishing  excursion ;  by  the  time 
yon  would  have  got  back  we  would  have  had  all  this  extra  running  done  and  it  would 
have  been  too  late;  we  would  not  hapve  got  anything  all  that  time,  and  the  timcta 
kick  was  while  the  business  was  going  on ;  and  the  consequence  was  he  used  his  best 
'  endeavors  to  get  me  off  that  branch ;  and  he  finally  did  get  me  discharged  temporarily 
and  he  put  me  here  on  the  main  line,  and  it  wasn't  long  after  I  got  on  to  the  main 
line  until  Mr.  Flanders  went  back  to  the  branch.  So  you  see  he  eventually  worked 
me  ont  from  his  jurisdiction.  That  is  the  way  they  generally  do;  that  is,  when  they 
make  any  complaint  or  kick,  discharge  us  or  get  us  away  from  the  place  where  we 
have  been  at  work.  That  was  the  reason  I  was  brought  here,  because  I  complained 
of  the  way  they  were  treating  us  up  there  to  the  higher  officials. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  When  was  it  that  you  applied  for  work? — A.  I  forget.  I 
couldn't  exactly  tell  you  the  date,  but  I  think  it  was  the  first  or  second  day's  train 
that  came  through  from  Kansas  City  I  applied  to  my  conductor  for  work ;  I  also  told 
my  conductor  before  the  strike 

Q.  Give  the  date  of  the  month  upon  which  yon  ^applied  tor  it. — A.  I  think  it  was 
in  the  month  of  April. 

Q.  You  didn't  apply  for  work  until  after  the  trains  were  running  about  a  month  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  but  I  told  my  conductor  whenever  he  was  ordered  to  Kansas  City  to  bring 
out  his  crew  to  let  me  know,  and  he  said  he  would. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  report  to  the  train-master  and  ask  him  ? — A.  Well,  there  were 
none  of  them  here 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  the  conductor  had  no  authority  to  employ  anybody  f — A.  Well, 
we  supposed  we  were  not  discharged  entirely ;  we  thought  we  were  just  suspended 
for  a  time ;  they  didn't  pay  us. 
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Q.  You  had  been  Baspended  under  the  general  order t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  not 
paid  any. 

Q.  The  conductor  had  no  authority  after  the  general  order  to  employ  anybody? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  but  it  was  the  understanding.  My  conductor,  he  understood  it  the  same 
as  I  did,  as  soon  as  the  trains  were  put  on  again,  that  all  the  crews  would  go  back  as 
they  came  off,  and  so  I  supposed  that  the  caller  would  call  us  whenever  we  were 
wanted, 

Q.  You  didn't  apply  to  the  train-master? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to  see 
the  train-master  where  I  could  speak  to  him  until  to-day. 

Q.  Didn't  you  refuse  to  work  until  the  trains  began  to  move  f — A.  I  believe  I  told 
Mr.  Frey  onco  I  wouldn't  go  out  under  the  circumstances,  but  Mr.  Prey  was  not  on 
our  division.  He  asked  me  one  day  up  in  the  hall  if  I'  was  ready  to  go  to  work,  but  I 
told  him  I  wouldn't  go  under  the  present  circumstances. 

Q.  You  didn't  conclude  to  go  to  work  until  they  got  the  trains  running  and  got 
other  men  ?— A.  There  were  no  other  men,  sir,  in  my  place. 

Q.  They  get  some  new  lAen  1 — A.  They  have  got  some  now ;  they  got  some  after 
they  went  to  Kansas  City. 

Q.  They  were  obliged  to  get  them  in  order  to  move  the  trains ;  they  couldn't  move 
them  unless  they  did  get  them  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  was  ready  to  fill  my  place  before 
they  had  to  get  a  new  man. 

Q.  They  were  not  probably  aware  you  were,  inasmuch  as  you  refused  work ;  they 
would  not  naturally  suppose  you  would  be  ready. — ^A.  The  way  of  the  matter  was 
this:  I  was  depending  on  him;  he  said  he  would  let  me  know ;  I  need  not  bother 
around  the  office.  He  says,  "  I  will  let  you  know  when  to  be  called ;  the  caller  ^will 
call  yon." 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  this  man  who  threatened  to  kick  jrou  out  of  the  office  ? — A. 
Well,  I  will  tell  you  in  half  a  miiiute,  if  I  can  think  of  it — Miller. 

Q.  Miller?— A.  I  think  it  was  MiUer. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  whether  yon  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
train-master  f— A.  Not  to  speak  to  him. 

Q.  Since  the  trains  began  to  move  until  to-day  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  lots  of  times. 

Q.  You  didn't  say  anything  to  him  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  BuRNES : 

Q.  Were  you  asked  to  fill  some  other  place  ? — A.  By  Mr.  Frey  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  asked  to  go  on  another  division — on  another  division  en- 
tirely different  from  the  one  I  was  running  on. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  tell  Mr.  Frey  in  regard  to  that? — ^A.  I  told  hl^h  I  couldn't 
do  it ;  I  told  him  I  didn't  think  it  was  safe ;  I  couldn't  go. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  you  wanted  your  old  place  back  ?— A.  I  told  him  I  was  ready ; 
whenever  my  crew  went  I  was  ready  to  go  with  them. 

Q.  Were  you  restrained  by  apprehension  of  wrecks  and  disaster  on  the  road  from 
desiring  to  go  to  work  ? — A.  O,  I  don't  know  as  I  was  to  a  great  extent. 

By  Mr.  Curtin  : 
Q.  What  is  the  reason  you  say  you  would  not  have  gone  back  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  why  was  that  ? — A.  Well,  the  condition  the  country  was  in  then  it  was  jiot 
Safe  for  a  man  to  go  on  a  railroad,  I  didn't  think ;  I  think  it  was  after  this  wreck  had 
happened  out  east  of  town  here  Mr.  Frey  asked  me ;  I  wouldn't  be  certain  whether 
it  was  after  or  before. 

By  Mr.  Buknes  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question :  If,  being  a  Knight  of  Labor,  and  ordered,  as  the 
Knights  were,  not  to  resume  their  places  in  the  service  of  this  company,  was  it  not 
because  of  that  order  that  you  declined  to  go  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  some  extent ;  but 
after  the  trains  got  to  moving  there  was  no  restraint  on  me,  because  our  department 
was  not  striking.  As  soon  as  I  could  fill  my  own  place  and  take  nobody  else's  place 
I  wa,s  all  right.  I  would  not  have  considered  the  Knights  of  Labor  or  any  other  or- 
ganization would  have  had  any 

Q.  That  wouldn't  have  kept  you  from  resuming  your  place  ? — ^A.  If  I  could  have 
had  my  situation  when  the  crew  went  on  I  should  have  gone. 

By  Mr.  Stewart  : 

Q.  Didn't  you  assign  that  as  a  reason  to  Mr.  Frey  when  he  asked  yon  to  go  to 
work — that  you  would  not  go  to  work  because  you  were  a  Knight  of  Labor,  and 
pould  not  go  to  work  until  you  were  ordered  to  by  your  executive  board? — A.  I 
don't  think  I  did ;  no,  sir ;  in  our  conversation — Mr.  Frey's  and  mine — ^the  conversar 
tion  about  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  brought  up,  but  I  don't  think  I  told  him  the 
Knights  of  Labor  were  keeping  me  from  work. 

Q.  That  was  not  exactly  my  question,  whether  they  were  keeping  you,  but  whether 
you  assigned  that  as  a  reason  that  you  would  not  go  to  work  because  you  were  a 
Knight  of  Labor  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  tell  Mr.  Frey  that  you  were  a  Knight  of  Lab&r,  and  couldn't  go  to 
work  under  your  orders  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  tell  him 
just  in  that  way;  I  told  it  to  him  in  this  way :  I  says,  "  Mr.  Frey,  I  am  a  Knight  of 
Labor  by  principle,  and,"  says  I,  "  it  wouldn't  look  very  well  for  me  to  go  off  of  my 
division  and  go  *o  work  in  some  other  man's  place.  I  am  ready  to  go  to  work  when- 
ever the  crew  goes  to  Kansas  City  to  bring  the  caboose  up."  I  believe  that  is  about 
the  words;  it  might  not  be  the  exact  words,  but  the  same  meaning. 

P.  NEVIL,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Buritbs  : 

Question.  Were  you  in  the  employment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  t — Answer. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  enter  the  service  of  that  company  T — A.  I  entered  the  service  on 
the  Ist  of  March. 

Q.  Last? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  6th  of  March,  or  at  any  time,  did  you  strike  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  a 
striker. 

Q.  You  didn't  strike  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  discharged  t — A.  Well,  I  expect  I  have  been ;  but  I  was  laid  off  the 
15th  of  March.  I  was  foreman  of  an  extra  gang  on  the  Lexington  branch.  We  were 
laid  off  on  the  15th  of  March,  and  on  the  17th  of  April  I  made  application  for  a  re- 
turn back,  as  I  understood  they  were  putting  back  men  again,  and  the  roadmaster 
told  me  I  couldn't  go  back.  I  wanted  to  know  the  reason  why,  and  he  didn't  tell  me 
at  first;  and  so  then  I  heard  of  his  order  being  issued,  that  no  foreman  would  be  em- 
ployed that  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  as  a  foreman,  or  foreman  of  extra 
gangs;  and  I  asked  him  if  that  was  so,  and  he  said  yes.  So  then  I  considered  it  was 
my  dismissal.  So  to-day  I  asked  Mr.  Rockwell  whether  he  would  reinstate  me.  Well, 
in  a  short  sentence  he  said  no. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  working  after  the  6th  of  March? — A.  Yes,  sir;  up  to  the  15th. 

Q.  Up  to  the  15th  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  your  gang  men  in  hand  during  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  np  to  the 
15th. 

Q.  Were  any  charges  or  complaints  alleged  against  you  as  being  unfit  or  unworthy 
for  the  position  f — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  were  never  informed  of  any  such  charges  existing  against  you  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  complaint  made  for  inefBciency  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  were  laid  off  on  the  15th  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  applied  for  an  order  to  go  to  work  again  you  were  told  yon  were  a 
Knight  of  Labor} — A.  Well,  the  order  had  been  issued;  then  I  went  and  saw  the 
division  roadmaster,  andhedidn'ttellme  atfirstwhenlasked  him:  then  I  asked  him 
if  the  order  had  been  issued,  as  I  had  been  a  Knight  of  Labor,  and  he  said  yes.  So, 
then,  that  cut  me  out.  I  was  a  foreman  and  had  received  a  letter  to  that  effect  from 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Shea. 

Q  Did  you  ever  see  any  order  that  a  man  should  not  be  employed — no  section  fore» 
man  or  boss  who  was  a  Knight  of  Labor  7 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  seen  any  order  of 
that  kind. 

Q.  No  such  order  as  that  have  you  seen? — A.  No,  sir. 

A.  H.  CADY,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Burnes  : 

Question.  Will  you  state  yonr  name,  age,  and  residence  f — Answer.  My  name  is  A. 
H.  Cady ;  residence  Sedalia,  at  present. 

Q.  Will  you  state  your  employment  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  T — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been  working  in  the  coach-shop — Missonri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
shop,  in  the  coach  department — commenced  there  a  year  ago  last  November,  the  12th 
day ;  went  in  the  coach  department  and  have  been  there  ever  since  up  to  the  strike. 

Q.  Well,  we  are  investigating  as  to  the  cause  and  the  extent  of  the  troubles  be- 
tween the  Missonri  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  its  employes.  If  you  can  give  ns 
any  information  upon  these  two  propositions  we  will  be  gratified  to  receive  it. — A. 
Well,  as  far  as  my  own  case  is  concerned,  I  commenced  there  at  the  highest  wages 
paid  in  the  coach  department,  |2.60,  and  in  January,  I  think  it  was,  I  was  cut  down 
to  $2.55,  and  in  March,  when  we  struck  for  a  restoration  of  pay,  I  was  restored  back 
the  five  cents  cut  and  five  cents  raise  added  to  it,  but  not  to  the  September  rate, 
which  I  think,  as  I  was  paid  the  highest  pay  in  the  shop,  when  they  paid  men  doing 
the  same  work  about  $2.75, 1  was  entitled  to  the  same ;  but  he  didn't  give  it,  only 
five  cents  out  of  the  fifteen,  and  it  has  c6ntinued  so  up  to  the  present  strike. 

Q.  Did  you  make,  complaints  to  the  foreman  of  the  department  t — ^A.  I  told  the 
foreman  at  one  time  that  I  wasn't  satisfied  with  the  pay  I  got,  because  I  didn't  think 
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■but  what  I  shonld  have  the  balance,  but  I  didn't  ask  it  right  out,  because  there  was 
one  or  two  others  in  the  same  shop,  working  in  the  same  department  with  me,  that 
were  in  the  same  fix.  I  was,  only  he  was  getting  a  little  less,  and  he  asked  them  lor  it 
and  was  refused  point  blank  in  a  very  short  answer,  and  it  made  him  so  angry  he 
took  his  time  and  left  the  shop,  and  has  not  worked  for  the  company  since  to  my 
knowledge,  and  that  was  one  reason  why  I  didn't  ask  personally  myself,  because  I 
didn't  wish  to  be  answered  in  a  short,  ungentlemanly  way,  for  the  other  man,  as  he 
said,  was  answered  in  that  way. 

Q.  Since  the  15th  day  of  March,  1885,  you  have  been  working  for  wages  below  the 
September  rate  mentioned  in  that  contract  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  ever  since  a  year  ago  last 
'  March,  when  we  had  the  strike. 

Q.   Have  you  read  this  contract  of  March  15th  f — A.  I  have  heard  it  read. 

Q.   Have  you  heard  that  of  May  read  ? — A.  I  have  heard  it  read. 

Q.  Under  those  contracts  you  were  not  paid  the  wages  provided  for  under  those 
contracts  ? — A.  Not  aoeordigg  to  my  opinion. 

Q.  According  to  your  unaerstanding  of  itf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  went  to  work  November,  1885  ? — A,  A  year  ago  last  No- 
vember I  went  to  work  the  12th  day ;  that  would  be  1884. 

By  Mr.  Stewakt  : 

Q.  Wait  one  moment;  are  you  a  Knight  of  Labor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  under  indictment  ? — A.  I  am,  sir ;  three  of  them. 

Q.  For  intimidating  men  that  proposed  to  work? — A.  No,  sir;  they  say  that  I  in- 
timidated by  sending  thr9atening  letters. 

Q.  Well,  I  didn't  ask  you  how  you  intimidated ;  I  asked  you  if  it  was  for  intimida- 
tion.— A.  That  is  what  they  call  it. 

Mr.  BuRNES.  You  have  a  right  to  make  any  statement  now;  yon  are  not  called 
upon  tp  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  You  plead  not  guilty? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  go  to  intimidat- 
ing men  I  shall  intimidate  them  in  a  different  way  from  that. 

Q.  The  Chicago  method? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  it  will  be. 

WILLIAM  FIFEE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testi  fied  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Burnbs  : 

Question.  What  position  did  you  hold  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  ? — 
Answer.  I  was  foreman  in  the  fuel  department. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  the  service? — A.  I  received  my  discharge  on  the  7th  of  last 
April. 

Q.  Were  you  informed  of  the  cause  of  your  discharge? — A.  No,  sir,  I  was  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cause  for  such  discharge  ? — A.  I  have  never  learned  of  any 
up  to  the  present  time.  In  fact  I  have  not  asked  for  any  information  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  I  thought  as  things  were  in  the  shape  they  were  in  that  I  wouldn't  say  any- 
thing until  business  was  settled,  and  then  I  would  ask  a  reinstatement,  if  it  was  agree- 
able to  the  company. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Knight  of  Labor? — A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Any  of  the  officers  of  the  company  intimate  to  you  that  that  was  the  cause  of 
your  discharge  ? — A.  No,  sir.  ,j, 

BENJAMIN  HOLDEN,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Burnes  : 

Question.  Were  you  in  the  service  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  ? — An- 
swer. Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  department? — A.  Blacksmith  department. 

Q.  What  wages  were  yon  paid  since  March  last  ? — A.  Before  the  last  strike  I  had 
11.75;  since  that  I  only  had  |1.70. 

Q.  That  is  after  the  first  strike  you  had  $1.75  ? — A.  I  had  only  $1.70  at  this  strike. 

Q.  And  at  this  strike  you  had  $1.70.     Were  you  doing  the  same  work  ? — A.  Yes.sir, 

Q.  Were  any  prices  mentioned  for  this  class  of  work  in  the  contract  of  March? — A. 
Sir?  - 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  the  contract  of  March  15, 1885  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  this  contract  between  the  company  and  employes,  made  by 
the  governors  of  the  two  States  ? — A.  I  read  it  when  it  was  put  up. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  to  provide  any  schedule  of  prices  for  blacksmiths — did 
you  understand  that  to  provide  any  schedule  of  prices  in  your  department? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  ought  you  to  have  received,  in  your  judgment,  under  that  contract? — ^A. 
$1.75.' 

Q.  But  you  presented  this  matter  to  nobody  in  authority  with  the  railroad  oom- 
pacy? — ^A.  No;  I  never  said  anything  about  it. 
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Q.  Never  mentioned  it  to  any  one  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  probably  mentioned  it  to  the  grievance  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  f — 
A.  Yes ;  I  mentioned  it  to  them. 

Q.  But  you  never  communicated  it  to  any  of  the  officers  of  the  railroad  company  t—f 
A.  No,  sir. 

y.  Why  didn't  you  do  so  1 — A.  I  didn't  thinJk  it  would  do  any  good. 

By  Mr.  Stewakt  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  just  one  question.  Did  they  reduce  your  time — that  is,  the  hours 
that  you  worked — or  did  they  cut  down  your  pay  ?  How  was  that  reduction  made ; 
was  it  by  giving  you  a  shorter  time  and  uaying  you  according  to  your  time,  or  by  cut- 
ting the  pay  down  so  much  a  day  f  Ten  nours,  say.  Do  you  remember  about  that  f — 
A.  1  believe  I  was  laid  off  before  the  cut  was  made,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  How  many  hours  did  you  work  in  a  day  ? — ^A.  At  the  time  of  the  strike  1 

Q.  When  you  were  working  t — A.  Nine  hours. 

Q.  You  worked  nine  hours  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  other  parties  work  nine  hours  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  work  nine  hours  before  the  last  strike,  when  you  got  $1.75,  or  ten 
hours  t — A.  I  don't  know  whether  we  were  working  nine  or  ten  hours  before  the  last 
strike.    I  don't  remember. 

JOHN  BURKE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Burnes  : 

Question.  In  what  department  of  the  Pacific  road  were  you  employed  ? — ^Answer. 
Z  was  employed  in  the  stock-yards. 

Q.  How  many  hours  did  you  work  in  a  day  ? — A.  Well,  my  work  varied ;  I  was 
hired  by  the  month,  and  I  am  supposed  to  be  on  duty  all  the  time — all  the  time  and 
work  twenty-four  hours  if  it  is  necessary,  right  straight  along  if  the  work  is  there  be- 
fore us  to  do.  The  yard  foreman,  whenever  we  got  a  part  of  our  work  done  so  that  we 
would  be  exempt  for  a  little  while,  we  could  go  to  our  meals.  We  took  our  meals  as 
we  could  catch  them,  aud  we  was  subject  to  be  on  duty  at  any  time,  night  and  day 
both.  We  were  stationed  at  the  office  of  the  stock-yards,  and  any  time  we  would 
take  any  leisure  time  subject  to  the  yard-master's  command,  that  we  might  put  a 
substitute  in  our  places.  That  we  might  have  a  little  time  to  go  to  town  or  any  time 
like  that,  provided  we  would  leave  a  man  in  our  place. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  of  these  peculiarities  in  this  service  when  you  entiered  it  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  employed  by  the  month  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  agree  that  if  necessary  you  would  work  twenty-four  hours  for  $30 
-a  month  ? — A.  Forty  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  Well,  $40  a  month  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 
■  Q.  Without  any  claim  for  extra  pay  ?— A.  Well,  I  didn't  know  whether  1  was  or 
not.  I  was  asked  for  my  situation  before  this  committee,  and  I  stated  my  situation 
»nd  they  said  there  would  be  an  adjustment  made  amongst  the  yards — other  yards 
— and  if  there  would  be  anything  added,  why,  it  would  be  added  without  my  saying 
what  it  should  be. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  although,  you  were  supposed  to  be  on  duty  all  the 
time ;  that  is,  ready  for  duty  all  the  tis^f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  hours  in  the  twenty-ronr  did  you  actually  work,  as  nearly  as  you 
can  state  1 — A.  Well,  it  has  been  this  winter — it  has  not  been — it  ain't  been  ten  hours. 

Q.  The  average  f — A.  The  average  through  this  winter.  But  the  summer  season — 
the  way  it  has  been — I  have  been  there  two  years,  and  the  summer  season  mostly: 
it  is  pretty  hard  through  it.  I  have  been  four  days  and  four  nights  that  it  was  all 
we  could  do  to  drag  through  it.  That  was  pretty  near  all  the  time  I  have  seen  that 
for  one,  four  days  and  nights,  and  then  we  would  maybe  get  twenty-four  hours'  rest. 

Q.  You  say  you  told  this  matter  to  the  committee,  what  committee  was  that? — A. 
It  was  a  committee,  I  believe  it  is  a  grievance  committee  they  call  it  at  Sedalia,  here. 

Q.  When  did  you  tell  it  to  the  committee  f — A.  Along  during  the  strike. 

Q.  Did  you  voluntarily  tell  it  to  the  committee,  or  did  the  committee  hunt  you  up 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  you  ? — A.  Well,  there  was  a  man  come  to  me  and  asked  me 
if  I  would  fike  to  walk  over,  and  I  went  over  and  this  was  told  me  and  I  made  the 
statement. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  go  to  them  of  your  own  accord  to  prefer  any  complaint  at 
all?— A.  No, sir.  . 

Q.  They  sent  for  you  to  come  before  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  asked  you  this  in  regard  to  the  hours  you  worked,  did  they  t — ^A.  Yes, 
they  asked  me  and  I  made  a  statement  as  near  as  I  know  a  matter  of  fact. 

Q.  Made  the  statement  to  them  about  aa  you  have  made  it  to  us,  I  suppose  t — ^A. 
Yes,  as  nigh  as  I  know  how  to  do  it,  and  do  it  true. 
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Q.  Well,  then,  really  you  have  not  mnch  grievance  against  the  railroad  company  f^ 
A.  No,  I  don't  know  as  I  have,  no  more  than  that  is  my  condition. 

Q.  That  is  for  them  to  determine  whether  you  have  a  grievance  or  not  f — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  that  ia  for  them  to  determine. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  What  time  did  that  man  come  to  yout — A.  Well,  I  can't 
say  exactly ;  it  was  not  many  days  after  the  strike. 

Q.  It  was  after  the  strike  f — ^A.  It  was  after  it  commenced. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BuRNES.)  You  are  a  Knight  of  Labor  I— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  still  in  the  service  of  the  company  T— A.  Well,  I  don't  know  whether  I 
am  or  not ;  they  went  back  to  work,  and  they  owned  me,  and  I  expect  I  am. 

Q.  Yon  have  "been  at  work  since  then! — A<  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  Who  was  this  committee-man  that  came  to  you ?_  Do  yon 
know  who  he  is  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  a  committee-man  of  the  men  of  the  committee  that 
came  to  me. 

Q.  Well,  who  was  it  t — A.  James  R.  Parsons,  a  man  that  had  worked  in  the  yard, 
sir ;  that  worked  some  extra. 

Q.  Was  he  a  Knight  of  I^bor  ?— A.  Was  he  1 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  believe  he  was — I  know  it  certainly. 

Q.  He  was  employed  by  the  company  at  the  time  of  the  strike? — ^A.  Well,  aa  an 
extra  man  sometimes.  If  there  comes  a  big  rush  of  stock,  then  we  have  to  have  an 
extra  man,  and  then  we  pick  up  who  we  can  get. 

The  Chairman.  He  has  no  complaint. 

Mr.  Stewart.  No  ;  he  has  no  complaint ;  they  evidently  tried  to  make  him  have 
one. 

JOHN  McCLANE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Burnes: 

Question.  In  what  capacity  were  yon  employed  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 
Company  ? — Answer.  In  the  tin-shop. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  f— 'A.  Going  on  18. 

Q.  What  wages  were  you  paid  T — A.  Seventy-five  cents  a  day  for  ten  hours'  work. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  ten  hours  each  day  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  worked  nine  hours  since 
the  time  I  commenced. 

Q.  Did  you  get  pay  for  nine  or  ten  hours  ? — A.  For  nine  hours. 

Q.  Well,  what  wages  did  you  expect  f — A.  I  expected  a  dollar  a  day — ^like  the  other 
boys  was  gating  for  the  first  year. 

Q.  Do  they  get  a  dollar  a  day! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  no  older  than  youT — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  they  any  more  experience  ! — A.  I  guess  they  might  have  been  there  a  couple 
of  months  before  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  do  as  much  work  as  they  do  T — A.  Yes,  sjr. 

Q.  Have  you  told  any  one  that  you  ought  to  have  a  dollar? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  went  to 
Mr.  Weller  and  asked  him  for  a  raise,  and  he  told  me  he  would  see  about  it. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  Why,  it  has  been  some  time  last  winter. 

Q.  Bat  your  wages  were  never  raised  t — ^A.  No,  sir.' 

FRANK  NEVILLE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BnRNES : 

Question.  In  what  department  do  you  work,  Frank? — Answer.  Tin-shop. 

Q.  What  wages  do  you  receive  ? — A.  One  doUar  and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  there? — A.  I  worked  a  year  and  a  half  before 
I  come  here.  I  started  in  here  at  $1.50  and  have  been  working  here  a  year  and  eight 
months. 

Q.  What  wages  did  yon  expect  to  receive  ? — A.  I  expected  to  get  a  raise  when  I 
was  there  a  year. 

Q.  But  you  were  not  raised? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  application  to  have  your  wages  raised  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  two  or 
three  times. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  apply  ? — A.  I  went  to  Weller,  and  Mr.  Newell,  when  he  was 
master  mechanic  there,  and  Ford,  when  he  was  general  foreman. 

Q.  Why  ought  they  to  raise  your  wages? — A.  Because  I  was  doing  the  same  work 
that  most  of  the  rest  of  them  was,  the  men  that  was  receiving  mechanics'  wages. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  Twenty. 

Q.  Did  anybody  promise  you  a  raise  in  your  wages? — A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  told  you  you  were  entitled  to  a  raise  in  your  wages  ? — A.  Well,  I  just 
thought  so  from  the  work  I  was  doing,  and  the  rest  of  the  men  around  there  said  I 
was  foolish  for  working  the  way  I  was. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  This  question  has  been  suggested  to  me.  Are  you  not  now 
under  indictment  for  train-wrecking  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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PRANK  HULCEAFT,  being  duly  swom  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURNBS : 

Qnestion.  What  is  your  age  t — Answer.  I  am  twenty- two  years  old. 

Q.  Are  you  an  apprentice  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  department  f — A.  Machinist's  department. 

Q.  What  wages  were  yoa  receiving  1 — ^A.  $1.50  a  day. 

Q.  Are  yon  in  service  now  T — A.  Not  at  present. 

Q.  But  up  to  the  6th  of  March  you  were  receiving  $1.50  a  day  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  consider  yourself  entitlo'd  to  I — ^A.  I  considered  myself  en- 
titled to  $2  a  day  at  least,  if  not  more. 

Q.  Why  did  you  so  consider  t — A.  Because  I  have  served  my  time.  I  served  four 
years  at  my  trade,  three  on  the  Pacific  and  one  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  or  any  ofiBcer  of 
that  company  has  promised  to  raise  your  wages  to  $Sl  a  day  when  yon  had  been  four 
years  in  the  service  t — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  I  expect  to  get  a  raise  every  year  though. 

JOHN  BAHERNS  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Burnes  : 

Question.  Mr.  Bahrens,  in  what  department  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  are  you  em- 
ployed T — Answer.  In  the  wood  department,  carpenter  shop. 

Q.  When  did  yon  quit  the  service  of  the  company? — A.  The  6th  day  of  March. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  with  regard  to  your  time.  Were  you  allowed  for  the  time  used, 
or  necessary  in  traveling  to  and  from  jobs  of  carpenter  work  J — A.  No,  sir ;  a  couple 
of  times  I  was  not;  one  time  I  was  np  at  Eolden,  and  I  got  in  thirty-seven  honrs; 
they  were  only  going  to  allow  me  twenty-three,  and  after  kicking  about  it  a  while 
why  they  finally  allowed  me  thirty  hours. 

Q.  You  made  complaint  and  thjey  allowed  you  for  thirty  hours? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  that  as  insufflcient  f — A.  Well,  he  told  me  if  I  didn't  want  to  take 
that  why  he  could  get  others  that  would. 

E.  K.  SIBLEY  recalled,  testified  as  follows : 
By  the  Chairman  : 

Qnestion.  How  many  men  are  employed  here  at  this  place  f — ^Answer,  I  cad't  tell 
you  exactly,  I  can  approximate  it.  I  will  give  you  a  statement  of  the  total  number 
of  men  employed  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  and  on  the  M.  K.  &,  T.  North,  that 
was  on  my  division,  5,880.  I  was  going  to  give  you  the  diflerent  departments  and  ap- 
proximate it.  The  machinery  department  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  has  648 ;  in  the 
machinery  department  of  the  M.  K.  &  T.  North  346.  I  made  an  estimate  that  there 
would  be  employed  exclusive  of  the  trainmen  and  the  road  department  about  450  in 
the  shops  here,  iu  and  about  the  shops. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  Wouldthat  include  the  yards? — A.  That  would  not  include 
the  yards. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Can't  you  come  nearer  to  what  it  is?  I  propose  to  Mr.  Sib- 
ley that  he  make  us  a  statement  of  the  number  of  persons  employed  here  and  the 
number  in  the  various  departments  that  we  can  have  it  before  we  leave  Saint  Louis. 

Mr.  SlBLET.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  make  you  an  accurate  statement.    (See  Exhibit  L.) 

C.  H.  HATFIELD,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Burkes: 

Question.  Yon  were  a  conductor  in  the  service  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany?— Answer.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Conductor  on  what  train  ? — A.  Freight  train. 

Q.  Running  from  where  to  where? — A.  Running  west,  from  here  to  Kansas  City. 

Q.  Who  was  mnning  with  yon  prior  to  the  6th  of  March  last  ? — A.  My  brakemen, 
do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Willis  Gray  and  Cyrus  Whinnery. 

Q.  Running  on  the  same  train  with  you  as  brakemen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  Hubbard 
Clarke. 

Q.  I  will  get  yon  to  state  what  yon  know  about  Mr.  Clarke  leaving, the  service  of 
the  company,  why  he  lett  it,  and  what  occurred,  and  what  was  said  between  yon  and 
him. — A.  He  was  suspended  at  the  time  we  were  all  suspended,  on  the  6th  of  March, 
and  given  the  privilege  of  coming  home.  We  were  at  Kansas  City  at  the  time.  Dur- 
ing the  strike,  before  trains  were  ranning,  he  told  me  in  the  presence  of  others — ^he 
made  a  remark  to  our  division  road  master  at  one  time  in  particular  that  I  was  ready 
for  duty,  and  he  happened  to  be  with  me,  and  he  spoke  up  and  said  that  he  was  not 
until  this  thing  was  settled.    I  then  asked  him  if  he  would  go  out  if  called  on,  and  he 
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Baid,  no,  sot  until  it  was  settled ;  and  that  is  about  the  only  conversation  we  had  until 
trains  began  to  run,  or  tried  to  run.  I  was  sworn  in  as  a  deputy  policeman,  or  extra 
policeman,  specially  to  guard  the  company's  property,  and  at  one  time  I  was  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  city  trying  to  help  get  a  freight  train  out,  and  he  was  on  the  bank 
among  the  strikers,  as  one  of  the  instigators.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  would  notify 
him  when  they  called  the  crew,  and  I  told  him  that  I  would  state  to  the  trainmaster 
who  was  working  for  me  before  the  strike,  and  couldn't  give  him  any  assurance  of 
his  going  out. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  the  trainmaster? — A.  Yes,  sir;  his  clerk,  rather. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  for  him  to  be  ordered  on  duty  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  gave  the  clerk  his 
name. 

Q.  Leaving  him  to  do  as  he  pleased  with  regard  to  it  1 — A.  Well,  I  gave  him  his 
name,  and  then,  in  addition,  I  told  him  I  didn't  want  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewakt.)  That  was  the  only  application  he  made  to  you  for  employ- 
ment t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

TheCHAiKMAN.  I  expreffi  for  the  committee,  thanks  to  the  judge  of  the  court  and 
to  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  tho  other  ofKcials  who  have  had  the  kindness  to  give  us 
the  use  of  this  court-bouse,  which  has  made  our  examinations  so  much  more  comforta- 
ble and  agreeable  than  if  we  had'  been  compelled  to  hold  them  in  a  smaller  room.  We 
now  adjourn.    I  will  say  good-bye  to  you  all,  gentlemen. 

Accordingly  an  adjournment  was  had  until  9  o'clock  Saturday  morning.  May  8, 1886, 
at  Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


Saint  Louis,  Saturday  Mokning,  May  8, 1886 — 10  a.  m. 
The  Congressional  committee  met  at  the  above-named  place  and  date,  pursuant  to 
adjournment,  when  the  hearing  of  testimony  proceeded  as  follows : 

General  J.'C.  JAMISON,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Question  (by  Mr.  Burnbs).  General,  state  your  official  position, — ^Answer.  I  am  ad- 
jutant-general of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Q.  As  you  are  aware,  general,  we  are  investigating  the  facts  concerning  the  cause 
and  the  extent  of  the  troubles  existing  between  the  Missouri  Pacific  RaUway  Com- 
pany and  its  employes.  If  you  have  made  any  investigations  with  regard  to  these 
two  propositions,  we  would  be  glad  if  you  will  give  us  the  result  of  such  investiga- 
tion, and  give  us  any  facts  and  circumstances  bearing  upon  them. — A.  In  my  of&cial 
capacity  I  have  investigated  to  some  extent ;  of  course  I  cannot  state  from  my  per- 
sonal knowledge,  that  is,  I  cannot  state  that  my  opinions  are  formed  from  personal  ob- 
servation, but  from  information  that  has  reached  me,  and  I  concluded  that  there  was 
no  cause. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  think  what  Colonel  Bumes  desires  to  get  from  you  is 
what  you  did  in  your  ofScial  capacity ;  whether  you  were  called  upon,  and  what  you 
did. — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  I  was  sent  by  the  governor  to  Saint  Louis;  I  think  it  was 
probably  about  the  13th  of  March  that  I  was  sent  to  Kansas  City  to  deliver  some 
arms  there  to  the  Seventh  Regiment.  Afterwards  I  was  sent  to  Pacific,  on  the  26th 
of  March,  I  think  it  was,  in  response  to  a  telegram  from  the  mayor  of  Pacific,  calling 
npon  the  mayor  for  troops,  stating  that  he  was  unable  to  protect  the  peace  and  pre- 
vent violence,  and  desired  troops,  immediately  followed  by  a  telegram  signed  by  the 
mayor  and  sheriff  of  the  county,  calling  for  a  hundred  stand  of  arms  immediately.  I 
prepared  a  lot  of  arms,  and  got  17  clerks,  who  volunteered  in  Jefferson  City,  to  go 
with  me  and  deliver  the  arms  to  a  committee  of  citizens  selected  by  the  sheriff  of 
Franklin  County.  I  thint  that  was  on  the  26th  or  27th  of  March.  I  delivered  those 
arms  there,  and  remained  there  until  Saturday  night.  I  think  it  was  Thursday  night, 
probably,  I  went  there,  and  remained  there  until  Saturday  night,  and  returned  to 
Jefferson  City  at  noon  Sunday,  and  came  back  to  Pacific  again  Monday  morning. 
While  there  there  were  some  twenty-four  warrants  sworn  out  for  parties  who  had  ob- 
structed the  trains  and  otherwise  interfered  with  the  running  of  freight  trains  there. 
While  there,  on  Sunday  morning  I  think  it  was,  the  passenger  train  going  west  was 
captured,  probably  2  miles  west  of  Pacific,  and  the  engine  killed — what  they  call 
"  killed  " — by,  I  think,  about  between  10  and  15  men.  Some  of  them  were  known  by 
the  sheriff  as  strikers.  The  name  of  one — Dora  Flume — I  believe  Dora  Flume  was  his 
name — was  one  of  the  leaders  in  capturing  the  passenger  train. 

I  held  a  meeting  in  Pacific  with  the  mayor  and  the  council  and  other  citizens,  in 
which  they  pledged  themselves  to  preserve  the  peace ;  and  after  the  incident  of  cap- 
turing the  passenger  train,  I  don't  remember  of  any  other  violence  that  occurred  there 
while  I  was  there.  In  fact,  there  was  none  after  that,  A  few  days  afterwards  I,  un- 
der instructions  of  the  governor,  went  to  Hannibal,  where  two  or  three  engines  had 
been  disabled.    On  arriving  at  Hannibal  I  met  Mr.  Gibbon,  a  chairman  of  the  execu- 
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tive  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  one  other  aommitteeman,  in  the  after- 
noon, and  I  appointed  a  meeting  at  the  Park  Hotel  at  8.30  o'clock  at  that  night, 
where  I  was  to  meet  the  entire  committee.  I  found  upon  arrival  there  that  all  the 
freight  engines  were  disabled,  and  no  freight  was  allowed  to  move  by  the  strikers. 
At  the  meeting  at  the  Park  Hotel  that  night  they  agreed  that  they  would  not  inter- 
fere with  the  running  of  trains  any  more.  They  first  asked  me  my  business  there. 
I  told  them  that  I  was  there  under  instructions  of  the  governor  to  see  that  the  com- 
merce was  resumed ;  that  trains  were  moved.  They  asked  me  how  I  proposed  to  do 
that.  I  told  them  by  the  civil  law  if  possible ;  if  that  failed,  then  by  the  military 
law ;  and  that  I  was  there,  and  proposed  to  remain  until  the  trains  did  move,  and  if 
it  took  the  military  force  of  the  State  to  do  so  that  it  would  be  done.  They  were 
very  courteous  to  me,  and  made  me  a  pledge  that  the  entire — after  we  had  talked 
over  this  thing,  that  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  trains. 

There  had  been  a  large  lot  of  pieces  taken  away  from  the  engines.  I  don't  know 
what  they  wei'e,  however,  and  after  the  ofiBcial  meeting  was  over,  in  a  general  con- 
versation, I  suggested  the  propriety  to  them  that  as  the  strike  was  apparently  about 
over,  it  would  be'better  to  return  those  pieces,  and  that  if  they  would  give  such  an 
order  to  return  them,  that  that  would  remove  the  motive  of  the  company  in  prosecut- 
ing the  search  any  further;  and  certainly  if  they  were  not  returned  that  the  com- 
pany would  prosecute  the  search  until  the  parties  were  found,  arrested,  and  prose- 
cuted. They  told  me  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  taking  away  of  the 
pieces,  and  knew  nothing  about  it.  I  told  them  that  I  did  not  pretend  to  say  that 
they  did,  but  that  the  public  sentiment  charged  it  upon  them.  This  I  suppose  was 
about  half  past  11  o'clock  at  night  that  this  talk  took  place.  The  next  morning  I 
was  informed  that  the  pieces  were  returned.  I  then  returned  to  Jefferson  City,  and 
by  direction  of  the  governor  1  returned  to  Saint  Louis  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  or 
7th  of  April,  with  instructions  to  remain  here  and  ascertain  what  I  could,  whether 
there  was  thought  to  be  any  apprehension  of  further  trouble,  and  during  the  day  I 
went  to  the  Iron  Mountain  yard  below  here,  spent  the  morning  of  that  day  in  talking 
with  various  parties  down  there.  I  could  not  say  whom;  I  didn't  know;  I  didn't 
make  myself  known  to  anyone.  I  asked  them  about  tbe  employes  who  had  returned 
to  work,  and  left  the  next  morning.  I  asked  a  man  who  was  engaged,  I  think  he  told 
me  that  he  was  a  striker,  and  he  had  gone  back  to  work,  who  had  a  family  and  could 
not  afford  to  lose  tbe  time ;  that  he  returned,  and  when  they  went  out  the  second 
time  he  refused  to  go.  I  asked  him  the  cause  of  the  second  utiike  on  the  Iron  Mount- 
ain, at  the  Iron  Mountain  yards.  He  said  they  had  none,  except  they  had  received 
an  order  to  go  out,  and  I  think  he  said  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  had  gone  out,  out 
of  twenty-five  that  had  returned.  He  said  that  he  knew  of  no  cause  whatever, 
except  that  they  had  received  an  order  from  the  executive  committee  to  go  out,  and 
they  went  out  except  him.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  I  was  up  here  at  the  Tayon 
avenue  bridge,  I  believe  it  is  called,  and  in  my  conversation  with  various  parties 
there  I  was  particular  not  to  let  myself  be  known.  I  found  in  conversation,  with  all 
with  whom  I  talked,  no  substantial  cause  for  the  strike ;  in  fact,  I  don't  know  that 
there  was  any  grievance  that  was  presented  to  me  in  any  of  these  conversations, 
except  the  fact  that  Hall  had  been  discharged,  and  that  seemed  to  be  the  primary  cause. 
Now,  I  don't  know  whether  the  committee  want  my  opinion  as  to  the  cause  or  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnes.)  Did  you  visit  any  other  portions  of  the  State  than  those  you 
have  mentioned? — A.  I  was  in  Sedalia  twice,  I  think. 

Q.  I  suppose  wherever  you  went  you  conferred  more  or  less  with  the  men  who  were 
in  the  employment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  both 
sides ;  that  is  the  citizens  and  the  employes  or  striking  employ6s-^citizens  of  the 
place. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  communicate  to  you  any  individual  grievance  or  any  general 
•grievance  against  the  company  ? — ^A.  No.  sir ;  in  one  or  two  instances  the  statement 
was  made  to  me  that  the  agreement  of  March  15,  1885,  had  been  violated,  and  es- 
pecially this  obcurred  at  Pacific  ;  and  I  asked  them  to  state  wherein  it  was  violated, 
and  they  told  me  that  the  agreement  of  March  15,  1885,  contained  a  stipulation  that 
no  employ^  should  be  discharged  without  first  receiving  thirty  days'  notice.  I  said 
that  I  was  a  party  to  that  agreement,  at  least  I  was  one  of  the  officers  of  the  State 
represented,  and  that  to  my  certain  knowledge  there  was  no  such  proposition  con- 
tained in  that  agreement  of  March  15.  That  the  only  stipulation  in  there  referring 
to  thirty  days'  notice  was  an  addition  that  Captain  Hayes  had  added  to  the  agree- 
ment drawn  up  by  the  committee  from  the  two  States 'after  they  had  submitted  the 
proposition ;  that  he  had  added  this  to  the  agreement  voluntarily :  that  is,  that  the 
wages  should  not  be  reduced  in  the  future  without  first  giving  thirty  days'  notice; 
that  that  condition  was  added  to  the  agreement  by  Captain  Hayes  voluntarily  on  his 
part,  after  the  officers  had  submitted  the  agreement. 

Q.  After  you  made  this  explanation,  was  any  agreement  set  up  that  wages  had  been 
reduced  without  thirty  days'^ notice? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  it. 
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Q.  You  heard  no  such  claim  made  anywhere  f — A.  No,  sir ;  one  other  complaint  was 
that  the  bridgemen — ^this  was  made  also  at  Pacific — bad  to  travel,  whether  in  day  or 
night,  from  one  place  to  another  -without  receiving  any  pay  for  that.  I  went  down  to 
Captain  Peck's  office  then  and  t.old  him  that  this  was  a  grievance  that  I  had  heard 
here,  and  asked  him  the  custom  and  usage  of  the  company  in  that  particular,  and  he 
told  me  that  was  a  mistake ;  that  they  frequently  took  the  hands  from  one  place  to 
another  of  a  night  to  accommodate  the  men,  so  as  not  to  lose  the  time,  but  that  if  they 
traveled  in  daylight  his  books  would  show,  offering  to  let  me  look  at  them,  that  they 
paid  them  the  same  rate  that  they  did  if  they  were  engaged  at  work,  if  they  traveled 
in  daylight,  but  at  night  they  did  not  allow  pay ;  and  it  was  done  so  as  to  accommo- 
date the  men,  so  that  they  wouldn't  lose  the  time,  was  his  statement.  Now,  I  believe 
that  is  about  all  that  I  know  with  the  exception  that  I  have  my  opinion  about  the 
origin  of  the  strike,  if  you  want  that. 

'    The  CHAlRMAif.  Is  there  any  person  in  the  room  representing  the  employes?    Is  Mr, 
Maguire  here,  or  Mr.  Hayes  ? 

(There  was  no  response) 

The  Chaikman.  Well,  they  had  notice  of  this  meeting,  I  believe.  Mr.  McGuire  was 
told  last  night? 

Mr.  BURNZS.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  O.  KOCHTITSKY,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Question  (by  Mr.  Buknes).  State  your  official  position,  major. — Answer.  I  am 
Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  objects  of  this  investigation  stated  several  times;  will  yon 
please  give  us  any  information  in  your  power  with  regard  to  the  investigation  f — A. 
Well,  when  the  strike  was  inaugurated,  I  was  requested  by  Governor  Marmaduke  to, 
if  possible,  find  out  the  cause  and  the  circumstances.  I  went  to  Sedalia  and  had  an 
iu&rmal  meeting  with  a  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  there,  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  out  what  complaints  they  had  to  make,  if  any.  When  I  met  that  committee 
I  found  that  there  was  a  difference  in  their  opinions.  No  oiie  seemed  to  know  exactly 
why  the  strike  had  been  ordered.  They  were  ordered  out.  The  most  of  them  agreed 
that  the  strike  was  ordered  on  account  of  the  discharge  of  a  man  (HaU)  on  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  Road,  but  they  stated  to  me,  a  great  many  of  them,  that  they  cared  nothing 
about  that.  They  would  bring  up  other  grievances,  and  one  was,  the  agreement  of 
March  15,  1885,  had  been  violated.  I  asked  them  to  point  out  the  particulars  under 
which  it  was  violated.  Well,  there  we  differed  very  much,  and  I  soon  found  that  not 
one  of  them  understood  the  agreement  as  it  had  been  made.  Their  opinion  was  that 
the  agreement  had  been  made  between  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  railroad  officials. 
I  explained  to  them  then  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  that  time  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it,  because  when  the  strike  of  March  7,  1885,  was  inaugurated  there 
wasn't  a  Knight  of  Labor  lodge  existing  in  Sedalia,  where  the  start  was  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buenes.  )  Yon  said  1885 ;  you  mean  1884  ?— A.  1885.  There  was  no  lodgeex- 
isting  there  composed  solely  of  employes  of  the  Missouri  Pacific.  There  was  a  lodge  of 
ICnights  of  Labor  there,  I  suppose,  but  it  was  composed  of  all  classes  of  labor.  I  ex- 
plained to  them  then  that  this  agreement  was  not  made  with  the  Knights  of  Labor ; 
they  were  not  known  in  it ;  it  was  made  by  the  State  officers  of  Missouri  and  Kansas, 
after  some  interchange  of  telegrams  to  find  out  a  point  of  settlement  which  could  be 
reached,  by  which  these  men  would  go  to  work  and  stop  the  interference  with  traffic, 
and  by  which  the  railroad  officials  would  concede  to  those  parties  certain  points. 
The  main  point  was  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages.  They  had  made  a  reduction  in 
September,  1884,  and  then  again  in  the  spring  of  1885,  and  the  pay  of  the  employes 
then  was  actually  smaller  in  some  lines  of  employment  than  it  was  on  other  roads  in 
the  same  region.  For  that  purpose  the  committee  met  our  State  officers  of  Missouri 
and  Kansas  here  in  Saint  Louis  and  proposed  some  line  of  settlement,  as  stated  to  the 
officers  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  road.  The  proposition  was  that  the  pay  of  September, 
1884,  should  be  restored.  The  strikers  had  only  asked  to  have  the  pay  restored  to  the 
second  cut.  They  were  willing  to  work  till  spring  under  those  reduced  wages  if 
they  had  the  promise  of  getting  the  wages  of  September  or  prior  to  September  on  the 
first  day  of  May,  I  think  it  was ;  and  that  the  wages  of  those  employes  should  be  re- 
stored in  such  a  way  as  to  be  similar  to  wages  on  other  roads  in  the  same  territory ; 
and  no  discrimination  should  be  made  in  regard  to  the  men  going  on  a  strike,  because 
the  State  officers  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  supposed  that  there  was  a  certain  cause  for 
that  strike.  The  railroad  authorities,  represented  by  Captain  Hayes,  first  vice-presi- 
dent, accepted  this  proposition,  and  Captain  Hayes  issued  a  circular  on  the  15th  day 
of  March,  stating  to  the  striking  employes  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  that  their  wages 
would  be  restored  to  the  pay  of  September,  1884 ;  no  distinction  should  be  made  in 
regard  to  taking  action  in  the  strike.  Those  were  the  only  two  propositions  made. 
Those  propositions  were  made  by  the  authorities  of  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas 
alone,  the  State  of  Texas  not  being  represented.    Captain  Hayes,  in  addition  to  that. 
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ontside  of  tbe  proposition  made  by  the  State  officers,  guaranteed  their  employes  that 
hereafter,  when  there  ■was  any  eut  in  wages,  they  should  have  thirty  day's  notice,  so 
that  they  might  apply  in  other  places  a>T  work,  if  they  could  get  it,  so  that  they 
would  not  he  kicked  ont  And  those  were  the  only  conditions  made ;  and  on  that 
proposition  the  strike  ended.  At  the  same  time,  when  the  matter  came  up,  I  was  one 
of  the  parties  here  helping  to  make  that  agreement,  and  I  was  a  little  doubtful,  un- 
der the  feeling  that  some  of  the  executive  committee  wouldn't  accept  it.  I  took  the 
train  the  same  night  to  Sedalia,  and  jiresented  copies  of  this  agreement,  although 
they  had  been  telegraphed  to  the  committee ;  presented  copies  of  this  agreement  and 
assured  them  that  they  had  been  projierly  signed  and  would  be  sustained.  I  ex- 
plained then  to  them,  if  there  is  any  grievance  comes  up  under  this  circular,  you  ap- 
ply to  either  the  governor  of  Missouri  or  the  governor  of  Kansas.  Governor  Martin, 
of  Kansas,  who  was  also  a  party  to  it,  made  the  same  statement  through  his  man  at 
Atchison;  and  it  was  fully  explained  if  there  were  any  grievances  to  be  presented 
against  a  violation  of  what  they  called  the  "  Hayes  circular,"  notice  should  be  given 
to  the  governors  of  the  two  States — to  the  governor  of  whatever  State  it  would  occur 
in.  In  Missouri  there  was  no  complaint  made  whatever  at  any  time,  while  Governor 
Martin  assured  me  some  two  weeks  ago  that  only  one  complaint  had  been  made  at 
one  time,  some  time  in  last  July,  from  Parsons,  Kans.,  to  him,  and  he  ordered  one  of 
the  railroad  commissioners  to  go  down  there  and  investigate.  When  the  railroad 
commissioner  came  dowu  be  was  told  that  there  was  no  cause  of  grievauce,  and  the 
grievance  was  at  once  withdrawn.  Well,  they  claimed  this  spring  here,  when  I  was 
at  Sedalia  last,  that  they  had  not  understood.  They  had  their  grievances  and  had 
presented  them  to  the  railroad  company,  and  they  never  were  acted  upon.  That  was 
one  point  for  which  they  were  ordered  out.  Then  some  others  of  the  committee 
claimed  they  were  on  a  strike  in  order  to  protect  the  track  men ;  then  some  others 
claimed  that  it  was  on  account  of  some  grievances  of  the  bridge  men.  But  after 
talking  with  them  a  good  while  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  strike  was  for  a 
recognition  of  the  order  of  Knights  of  Labor,  and  in  fact  they  stated  so  to  me. 

A  lew  days  afterwards  I  accompanied  Governor  Marmaduke  to  Kansas  City ;  no,  first 
we  came  here  to  Saint  Louis,  in  order  to  see  what  Mr.  Hoxie,  the  first  vice-president 
of  the  company,  would  propose,  if  any  proposition  could  be  made.  In  that  confer- 
ence Mr.  Hoxie  stated  that  he  would  issue  a  circular  that  he  would  employ  all  such 
men  as  would  ask  management  on  his  road,  and  keep  the  agreement  made  in  1885,  and 
continue  the  employment  of  his  employes  under  that  agreement.  From  here  we  went 
up  to  Jefferson  City  first  and  had  telegraphic  communication  with  Governor  Martin, 
and  met  him  at  Kansas  City.  At  the  same  day  that  we  were  there,  Mr.  Powderly 
was  there,  and  also  the  executive  committee  of  this  District  Assembly  101,  and  the 
representative  of  an  execntive  committee  in  Kansas  City,  I  forget  the  number.  After 
having  the  talk  with  Governor  Martin,  and  agreeing  on  coming  to  Saint  Louis  to 
have  another  conversation  with  Mr.  Hoxie,  Mr.  Powderly  appeared,  and  in  his  talk 
Governor  Martin  asked  him  whether  he  could  stop  this  strike  f  He  said,  "  I  cannot ; 
I  am  powerless  to  do  so."  Governor  Martin  pressed  him  further,  asked  him  whether 
he  thought  there  was  any  need  of  the  strike,  whether  there  was  any  cause  for  it. 
Mr.  Powderly  said  no  ;  if  he  had  been  at  the  meeting  the  strike  would  not  have  been 
called.  He  said  it  was  a  mistake,  but  he  was  powerle  ss  to  stop  it.  But  at  the  same 
time,  he  said,  "  We  are  now  fixing  up  a  new  constitution  by  which  the  head  of  our  order 
will  be  able  to  control  the  subordinate  lodges."  He  then  agreed  with  Governor  Marma- 
duke and  Governor  Martin  that  the  men  should  go  to  work  upon  this  proposition 
made  by  Mr.  Hoxi^,  to  employ  the  men  and  keep  intact  the  agreement  of  1885.  Fi- 
nally the  committee  agreed  to  the  same  proposition,  and  Governor  Manmaduke,  Gov- 
emo'r  Martin,  and  myself  came  to  Saint  Louis.  I  suppose  the  correspondence  that  was 
held  through  the  two  governors  and  Mr.  Hoxie  will  be  presented  very  likely  in  an 
original  form,  but  on  account,  Mr.  Hoxie  stated,  on  account  of  the  violence  and  the 
destruction  of  property  that  had  taken  place  between  the  first  meeting  between  Gov- 
ernor Marmaduke  and  Mr.  Hoxie,  there  had  been  so  much  violation  of  law,  so  much 
property  of  the  company  destroyed,  that  he  could  under  no  condition  restore  to  his 
employment  the  men  that  had  been  participants  in  these  violent  actions.  Of  course 
Governor  Marmaduke  and  Governor  Martin  agreed  to  that,  because  where  men  had 
made  themselves  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  it  should  not  be  Insisted  upon  that 
they  should  be  taken  back. 

But  the  execntive  committee,  when  they  were  informed  of  this  result,  they  said, 
"No,  we  cannot  accept  it,  we  only  want  an  interview  with  Mr.  Hoxie."  That,  of 
course,  did  not  take  place.  I  then  went  over  the  Gould  system  in  Missouri,  to  talk 
with  business  men,  and  find  out  the  general  feeling.  But  prior  to  that,  while  in 
Sedalia  and  in  Kansas  City,  as  well  as  in  Saint  Louis,  I  spoke  to  the  more  conserva- 
tive element  in  the  order,  and  they  assured  me  fully  that  they  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  strilie ;  that  they  understood  it  was  causeless  and  mistaken.  They  would 
fceely  return  to  work  if  they  could. 
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Then  I  went  nearly  all  over  the  Bystem  in  the  State  to  interview  and  talk  with 
hnsiness  men,  and  found  them  nniversally  opposed  to  the  strike,  complaining  of  the 
damage  it  was  doing  to  their  business.  So  I  came  to  the  conclnsion  then  that  noth- 
ing hut  public  sympathy,  public  feeling,  would  break  down  this  strike.  It  would 
either  have  to  wear  out,  or  the  business  men  of  the  country  would  have  to  break  it 
down.  After  Mr.  Powderly  issued  the  order  for  the  men  to  go  to  work,  and  the  order 
while  disobeyed  by  the  executive  committee  of  District  No.  101,  why  a  great  many 
men  went  back  to  work,  but  in  a  great  many  instances  they  were  prevented,  threat- 
ened with  violence  to  stop  from  working,  and  quit  again.  And  the  roads  finally  re- 
sumed their  full  traffic,  and  the  question  then  seemed  to  be  only  a  fight  between  those 
that  were  out  on  account  of  their  actions  and  those  that  wanted  to  get  into  work ; 
that  is,  they  were  out,  and  knew  they  would  not  be  returned  to  their  old  places,  and 
tried  to  keep  the  rest  from  going  to  work  by  persuasion  by  holding  meetings,  &c. 

In  my  trips  over  the  State  I  met  a  great  many  employes  not  Knights  of  Labor  and 
a  great  many  that  were  Knights  of  Labor.  They  complained  (those  who  were  not 
Knights  of  Labor)  very  catrcctly  that  a  few  thousand  men  in  the  State  should  suffer 
a  drawback  on  the  business ;  that  they  were  thrown  out  of  work,  and  they  naturally 
appealed  to  me  to  help  them  to  get  employment  again,  or  to  restore  the  operations  of 
their  companies. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  meeting  the  executive  committee  at  Kansas  City  at  the  time  Mr. 
Powderly  was  there.  Do  you  remember  who  constituted  that  executive  committee  ? — 
A.  I  do  not.  I  know  Mr.  Irons,  a  gentleman  from  Sedalia,  a  Mr.  Riley,  Mr.  Palmer,  of 
De  Soto,  and  Mr.  Cook,  of  Atchison,  and  Mr.  Hollis,  of  Parsons.  I  believe  that  is 
about  all  of  the  names  I  can  remember  now. 

Q.  You  remember  distinctly  that  Mr.  Irons  was  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Mr.  Irons  acted 
as  spokesman  for  the  committee. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Irons  say  in  reply  to  Mr.  Powderly's  observation  that  the  strike 
was  causeless  t — A.  Mr.  Irons  was  not  present  at  that  time.  At  that  time  there  were 
only  Governor  Marmadnke,  Governor  Martin,  the  LaborCommissionerof  Kansas,  Mr. 
Powderly,  P.  W.  Marmadnke,  of  Jefferson  City,  and  myself  present. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Irons  T — ^A.  Very  little. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  claim  of  special  grievances  other  than  the  discharge  of  Hall  T — 
A.  Not  to  me.  When  I  met  the  committee  at  Sedalia,  informally,  Mr.  Irons  had  just 
returned  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  his  wife  had  died  that  night,  and  out  of  sympathetic 
feeling  with  him  in  his  bereavement  I  did  not  care  about  talking  with  him  on  busi- 
ness, and  he  did  not  seem  like  talking  with  me  on  business.  I  had  several  talks  with 
him  here  since  in  St.  Louis,  especially  one  time,  when  he  made  about  those  state- 
ments by  my  saying  that  the  order  was  not  entirely  with  him,  that  they  were  divided. 
Indeed,  I  stated  that  public  sympathy  was  against  him,  which  he  also  denied. 

Q  You  spoke  of  the  feeling  appearing  to  be  general  that  they  would  like  to  resume 
work? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  ask  you  if  the  feeling  also  appeared  to  be  general  that  they  should  sac- 
rifice their  own  interests  and  their  own  desires  as  a  matter  of  allegiance  to  the  order 
of  Knights  of  Labor  t — ^A.  I  explained  to  a  great  many  of  them  that  it  was  very 
foolish  if  they  had  struck  on  account  of  this  man  Hall  being  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment; they  would  a  great  deal  better  try  to  redress  it,  and  support  him  by  subscrip- 
tions. I  showed  him,  counted  up  to  them,  the  expenses  of  this  strike  to  themselves ; 
they  were  very  nearly  at  as  heavy  an  expense,  I  suppose,  as  the  railroad  company:  I 
don't  know  the  expense  of  the  railroad  company,  but  as  near  as  I  could  figure,  the 
expense  of  the  striking  employes,  the  expense  caused  by  throwing  out  of  employment 
a  great  many  employes,  outsiders,  and  the  expense  of  stopping  the  employment  on 
account  of  sympathy  felt  by  a  great  many  laborers  in  other  lines  for  the  duration  of 
the  strike,  would  be  over  a  million  of  dollars,  which  they  could  ill  lose. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Kochitzky,  what  seemed  to  be  the  general  requirement  over  their 
personal  conduct  of  their  allegiance  to  the' order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  Well, 
I  think  they  are  bound  to  obedience  to  the  committees,  to  their  master  workmen  and 
officers,  and  executive  committees. 

Q.  You  think  they  generally  recognize  that,  while  their  interests  were  involved  in 
resuming  work,  they  were  restrained  by  reason  of  their  allegiance  to  this  order? — 
A.  I  think  so.  That  seemed  to  be — ^well,  I  made  that  point,  and  I  made  another 
point  with  them.  I  also  stated  that  to  Mr.  Powderly,  that  if  they  ever  should  he 
recognized  in  this  State,  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  State  was  so  that  they  must 
come  as  an  organization,  and  be  incorporated  under  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri ;  and  which  they  could  do  on  application.  Then  they  would  become  a  party 
that  could  sue,  or  be  considered  a  party  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with.  But  as 
long  as  they  were  only  an  organization,  private,  secret,  not  recognized  by  the  laws  of 
the  State,  and  not  an  incorporated  party,  they  would  not  expect  any  other  incorpora- 
tion to  treat  with  them,  because  the  benefits  would  be  all  on  one  side.  Now,  I  was 
very  strongly  impressed  with  those  who  struck  in  this  relation.  In  the  strike  of  1885 
they  had  selected  a  committee,  an  executive  committee  of  their  own  men,  who  ac- 
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cepted  the  propositions  made  by  Captain  Hayes,  nnder  the  advice  of  the  State  oflS- 
cers ;  bnt  when  they  became  dissatisfied  with  that  committee,  they  dismissed  them, 
and  selected  others  in  place  of  them,  and  consequently  the  party  that  is  in  this 
strike,  the  executive  committee  of  this  strike,  is  composed  of  very  few  of  those  that 
accepted  the  degree.  And  I  have  stated  to  them  that  there  is  no  person  in  a  cor- 
poration who  is  going  to  treat  with  them  when  they  are  not  satisfied  that  they  can 
be  held  to  their  agreement. 

Q.  In  going  through  the  State  over  the  system  of  railways,  did  you  find  any  large 
portion  of  them,  of  the  men,  complaining  because  of  the  tax  levied  upon  them  for 
the  support  of  certain  hospitals  f — A.  No,  sir;  only  at  one  instance.  At  an  informal 
meeting  with  the  executive  committee,  one  of  them  spoke  about  it. 

Q.  It  seemed  to  be  no  matter  of  general  grievance? — ^A.  No,  not  at  all ;  not  as  I  un- 
derstood them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewaet.)  Ton  have  stated,  I  think,  major,  that  in  your  judgment, 
from  all  that  ybu  observed  in  your  investigation,  which  seems  to  have  been  quite  ex- 
tensive, this  committee  ordered  this  strike  for  a  recognition  of  the  order  t — A.  Well, 
I  didn't  fully  mean  that  when  I  stated  so.  I  mean  that  the  main  foundation  of  the 
cause  was  the  recognition  of  the  Knights  of  Labor ;  but  the  strike,  as  far  as  I  could 
understand  of  Mr.  Irons,  was  ordered  because  of  this  man  Hall.  , 

Q.  Yes? — A  There  was  one  place  where  the  misunderstanding  came  in  in  regard  to 
that  agreement.  The  agreement  was  made  between  the  State  officers  of  Missouri  and 
Kansas  solely,  Texas  and  Arkansas  not  being  represented  in  their  conference  what- 
ever. It  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  employes  then  on  a  strike  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway,  the  Missouri  and  Kansas,  as  is  stated  in  the  agreement.  Bnt  it  was 
understood  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  or  they  believed  that  while  the  agreement  was 
written  on  a  letter-head  of  the  whole  Missouri-Pacific  system,  including  the  Texas 
and  Pacific,  they  wanted  the  Texas  and  Pacific  included  ;  while,  when  we  made  this 
agreement,  we  notified — the  State  of  Texas  had  been  notified  and  refused  attendance,, 
or  didn't  refuse,  but  didn't  appear. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  they  misunderstood  the  contract  in  another  respect,  that  is,  those 
that  were  beneficial  parties  to  it  ?  The  terms  of  the  contract,  when  you  read  it  over, 
clearly  confine  that  provision  in  regard  to  wages  as  restoring  the  wages  of  Septem-' 
ber— — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  (Continued.)  To  the  strikers  at  that  time,  and  the  strikers  did  not  embrace  a 
great  many  of  the  employfe. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  yon  think  there  has  been  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  many  of  these 
men  in  that  regard?  I  judge  so  by  the  testimony  that  we  have  taken.  They  seem  to 
have  made  that  point  without  knowing  anything  about  what  the  contract  was. — A. 
They  did  that  without  knowing,  and,  besides,  the  men  at  De  Soto  did  not  go  out  on  the 
second  strike,  and  the  second  reducement  of  wages  was  not  made  at  De  Soto  shops,  on 
the  Iron  Mountain  road ;  that  second  reduction  of  wages  was  made  only  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  and  the  Missouri,  Kansastand  Texas  road,  not  on  the  Iron  Mountain, 
Consequently,  the  men  on  the  Iron  Mountain  made  no  complaint  in  regard  to  that ; 
and  that  is  a  year  ago,  and  when  the  men  at  De  Soto  were  nearly  all  of  them  at 
work ;  at  that  time  they  were  not  actually  on  a  strike,  nor  were  the  men,  I  believe, 
in  the  Missouri  Pacific  shops  in  this  city.  I  wish  I  had  brought  an  extra  copy  of  a 
special  report  I  made  after  that  strike;  that  would  decide  the  whole  matter  in  detail; 
bnt  I  didn't  think  about  it  until  yesterday. 

Q.  (By  Mr. Stewaet.)  I  don't  know  bnt  that  it  would  be  well,.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
have  bJTn  furnish  the  committee  with  a  copy  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  this. 

The  Chairman'.  Yes,  sir ;  you  can  do  that.    You  can  furnish  a  copy? 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Major,  yon  have  stated  what  you  remember  of  the  terms  of 
that  agreement  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  do  you  not  think  that  it  was  a  misapprehension  of  that  agreement 
that  existed  which  produced  the  strike ;  that  the  persons  employed  on  the  railroad 
believed,  in  their  construction  of  the  agreement  that  which  you  say  was  an  error? 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  In  the  first  place,  when 
this  agreement  was  accepted  by  those  striking  employes,  or  by  their  committee,  as  I 
stated  before,  the  committee  was  largely  made  up  of  conservative  men ;  but  the  sub- 
sequent trouble,  especially  in  the  troubles  wherein  they  tried  to  inaugurate  a  strike 
on  the  Southwest  system  in  order  to  compel  the  Wabash  system  to  do  certain  things, 
there  was  some  ill  feeling  created  against  certain  of  the  old  executive  committee  that 
was  still  in  power. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart).  Was  it  thonght  they  were  too  conservative  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
on  aScount  of  their  being  too  conservative.  It  was  on  account  of  those  Knights  of 
Labor  in  Sedalia,  especially  those  who  have  their  families  and  homes  there,  that  the 
strike  was  not  inaugurated  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  system  at  that  time. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Major,  are  you  aware  of  the  contract  made  on  the  25th  of 
May? — A.  No,  I  was  not  in  that  conference. 
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Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that  ?— tA.  No,  that  was  made  by  Mr.  Hoxie.  I 
■was  shown  a  copy  of  that  by  Mr.  Hoxie  since,  but  I  was  not  aware  that  any  such 
agreement  existed. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hoxie  will  produce  that. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  got  a  copy  ftom  Mr.  Sibley.  It  was  made  by  a  grievance  commit- 
tee that  came  to  Saint  Louis. 

(The  chairman  then  made  inquiry  for  some  representative  of  the  striking  employes, 
none  having  appeared  at  this  session.) 

The  Chairman.  This  is  the  only  meeting  we  have  had  at  which  the  employes 
were  not  represented  by  some  one. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  they  have  had  notice. 

The  Chairmait.  There  could  be  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Magnire 
was  told  that  we  would  meet  at  10  o'clock  f 

,  The  Secretary.  No,  sir.;  I  spoke  to  him  about  it;  at  9  o'clock,  I  put  it. 
'  The  Chairman.  Well,  we  desire  that  to  be  be  marked  on  the  minutes,  Mr.  Beber, 
that  that  notice  was  giv«8i. 

J.  D.  CLARK  (chief  clerk  in  State  auditor's  office),  being  duly  sworn  and  exam- 
ined, testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Burnes).  Mr.  Clark,  you  have  heard  the  nature  of  this  investi- 
gation, and  the  point  upon  which  we  desire  information.  Will  yon  please  give  ns  the 
benefit  of  such  information  as  you  may  have  in  your  possession  with  regard  to  the 
cause  and  extent  of  the  troubles. — Answer.  Of  my  own  personal  knowledge  I  know 
very  little.  My  experience  has  been,  substantially,  the  same  as  narrated  by  General 
Jamison.  There  has  been  trouble  at  Sedalia,  and  there  had  been  violence  there,  to 
prevent  the  movement  of  freight  trains.  And  some  time  about  the  middle  of  March, 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  there  was  some  300  stand  of  arms  sent  up  to  arm  the 
militia  regiment  at  Kansas  City,  and,  at  General  Jamison's  request,  I  accompanied 
him  on  that  trip  with  the  arms.  I  also  accompanied  him  to  Pacific,  subsequently, 
where  there  had  been  difficulties.  There  had  been  some  shooting,  some  firing  on  the 
freight  train  the  evening  before,  and  the  governor  thought  that  it  was  necessary  to 
^lace 

The  Chairman  (to  the  secretary).  Will  you  please  go  and  see  the  marshal  and  tell 
him  to  send  word  down  to  the  gentleman  [meaning  Mr.  Magnire]  that  we  are  in  ses- 
sion ?  They  have  a  right  to  be  represented,  and  notwithstanding  that  we  have  sent 
them  notice,  we  will  send  it  again.  We  do  not  desire  anything  more  than  to  make 
this  examination  very  thorough  on  both  sides.  Presuming  that  we  represent  the 
country,  we  propose  to  do  that,  and  it  will  be  so  reported  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  that  we  desire  all  parties  to  be  fully  heard,  and  to  be  present,  and  we 
will  prefer  that  both  parties  on  both  sides  of  this  controversy  shall  sit  near  some  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  and  suggest  questions,  all  of  which  shall  be  put  to  the  wit- 
'  nesses,  as  has  been  our  custom  since  we  left  Saint  Louis.  We  have,  therefore,  sent 
to  give  these  men  notice  that  they  can  come  here,  and  it  may  as  well  be  understood 
that  we  will  put  any  question  to  any  witness  put  upon  the  stand,  of  a  proper  character, 
suggested  by  the  parties,  as  we  have  done  heretofore.  I  am  sorry  to  detain  you, 
major,  but  Mr.  Maguire  may  have  misunderstood  that,  although  I  think  I  told  him 
that  we  would  meet  at  10  o'clock,  and  our  secretary  so  told  him. 

(Mr.  Bailey,  a  representative  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  shortly  appeared,  and  the 
witness  proceeded.) 

The  Witness.  As  I  stated  before,  my  testimony  is  substantially  given  by  General 
Jamison,  so  far  as  we  were  together.  I  accompanied  him,  together  with  some 
eighteen  or  twenty  citizens  of  Jefferson  City,  to  the  town  of  Pacific,  in  Franklin 
County,  where  there  has  been  some  trouble  with  some  freight  train  that  was  passing 
through  the  town.  There  had  been  some  shots  fired,  as  I  understood,  and  when  we 
got  there  we  found  a  feeling  of  nnrest,  uneasiness,  on  the  part  of  the  railroad  officials, 
while  some  of  the  citizens  seemed  to  entertain  a  prejudice  against  the  deputies  of  the 
sheriff,  to  whom  we  had  carried  some  sixty  stand  of  arms  to  arm  them  with.  Some  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  or  rather  some  of  the  citizens  there,  represented  to  me  that  they 
could  preserve  the  peace,  and  that  the  deputies  were  unnecessary  there.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  feeling  of  prej  adice  against  them ;  but  while  we  were  there  a  passenger  train, 
dashed,  an  engine  to  a  passenger  train  going  west  was  killed  some  three  or  four  miles 
from  the  place.  I  understood  that  there  were  some  ten  or  fifteen  men  who  attacked  the 
engine  and  took  possession  of  it.  The  sheriff  of  the  county,  Mr.  Knolty,  happened  to 
be  aboard  and  commanded  the  peace,  but  he  was  ordered  into  the  coach.  He  came 
back  to  the  city,  and  there  was  some  excitement,  of  course,  there.  We  delivered  the 
arms  to  the  deputies  and  returned  to  Jefferson  City.  Afterwards,  under  an  act  of  the 
general  assembly  of  this  State,  approved  in  1874,  Major  Park  and  myself  were  sent 
by  the  governor  of  the  State  to  De  Soto.  This  act  authorized  the  governor  to  em- 
ploy any  number  of  men,  not  exceeding  twenty-five,  and  to  send  them  into  any  county 
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in  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace,  or  for  the  suppression  of  any  out- 
lawry that  may  exist  in  that  county.  And  it  was  under  that  act  of  the  general  assem- 
bly that  the  governor  sent  Major  Park  and  myself  to  De  Soto.  We  went  under  his 
instructions  as  peace-makers  simply  to  preserve  order,  to  preserve  peace,  and  to  assist 
the  ofiScers  in  the  preservation  of  peace.  There  had  been  some  suspicion — I  don't 
know  that  the  word  suspicion  is  proper — but  there  had  been  some  misgivings  as  to 
whether  the  sheriff  of  Jefferson  (evidently  meaning  Franklin)  County  would  dis- 
charge his  fall  duty,  and  that  was  a  part  of  our  business,  to  understand  that  he  would 
do  his  duty  in  the  matter  of  preserving  the  peace.  On  arriving  at  De  Soto  wehada 
conference  with  Mr.  Laughlin,  who,  I  believe,  is  the  master  workman  of  that  assem- 
bly, and  with  the  mayor  of  the  town,  the  sheriff,  and  representative  citizens,  arid  rep- 
resentatives of  the  order.  I  explained  to  them  our  mission  at  De  Soto.  Mr.  Langh- 
lin  replied,  assuring  ns  that  be  would  use  his  influence  to  keep  the  peace,  and  the 
mayor  likewise  made  a  statement  to  that  effect,  and  the  sheriff  also  made  a  statement, 
and  Father  O'Leary  made  a  statement,  who  is  the  parish  priest  at  De  Soto,  assuring 
us  that  he  would  use  his  influence  to  keep  the  peace  at  De  Soto.  There  had  been 
some  trouble  there,  as  we  understood,  a  few  days  before.  There  had  been  an  assault 
made  upon  Mr.  Nelson,  who  was  an  employ^,  or  former  employ^,  of  the  company,  act- 
ing as  deputy  sheriff,  and  also  upon  Mr.  Todd,  the  yard-master,  a  few  days  before. 
We  found  substantially  the  same  state  of  affairs  existing  there  that  existed  else- 
where— that  there  had  been  engines  killed,  engines  disabled,  &c.,  obstructions  placed 
npou  the  track,  &e. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bxtrnes.)  State,  Mr.  Clark,  if  at  these  places  you  visited,  you  endeav- 
ored to  obtain  the  cause,  or  causes  of  grievances  of  the  employes  or  any  of  them,  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  against  the  company ;  and  if  you  ascertained 
any  such  grievances  please  state  them. — A.  I  understood  from  some  of  the  geiitle- 
men,  whose  names  I  do  not  remember,  with  whom  I  talked,  that  there  were  griev- 
ances, that  most  all  of  them,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  referred  to  the  discharge 
of  this  man  Hall  in  Texas  as  precipitating  the  strike.  And  there  seemed  to  be  some 
complaint  about  the  amount  of  wages  paid  the  trackmen.  That  is  about  all  the  griev- 
ance that  I  heard  of  from  those  with  whom  I  talked — ^probably  there  was  one  other 
one ;  that  was,  that  some  of  the  bridgettien  who  were  required  to  move  to  their  work  in 
the  night  time  got  no  pay  for  it  except  for  the  hours  that  they  were  employed  in  the 
bridge  building.    With  that  exception,  those  were  all  the  complaints  that  I  heard. 

Q.  Were  those  matters  of  complaint  nrged  as  a  cause  of  the  strike? — A.  They  were. 
In  answer  to  questions,  they  were  set  up  as  causes  of  grievance. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  with  regard  to  the  order  to  strike  on  the  part  of  District  As- 
sembly 101? — A.  I  don't  think  that  I  had  any  conversation  with,  any  one  about  that. 
There  seemed  to  be  some  prejudice  there  at  De  Soto  against  engineers.  Some  of  them 
had  received  threatening  letters.  One  I  saw,  and  got  a  copy  of,  a  threatening  letter 
that  an  engineer  by  the  name  of  Joyce,  had  received.  I  heard,  from  other  sources, 
that  an  engineer  by  the  name  of  KeUey,  had  also  received  threatening  letters. 

Q.  From  whom  ? — A.  The  letter  that  I  have,  I  have  a  copy  of  it,  was  not  signed  by 
any  person  at  all.     [Witness  produces  letter.]    The  letter  reads : 

"  Db  Soto,  Mc,  3, 28, 1886. 
"  John  Joyce,  Esq. : 

"  Deak  Sik  :  Under  the  existing  circumstances,  I  feel  the  duty  to  warn  you  of 
impending  peril  to  life  and  limb,  when  attempting  to  comply  with  your  duty  as  an 
engineer.  I  know  whereof  I  speak,  and  I  trust  you  will  receive  this  information  in 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given." 

Then  there  was  a  system  of  petty  boycotting  going  on. 

Q.  Who  received  that  letter  that  yon  have  just  read? — ^A.  That  was  received  by 
Mr.  Joyce. 

Q.  What  was  he  ? — A.  He  was  an  engineer. 

Q.  A  locomotive  engineer? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  any  complaints  with  regard  to  the  tax  levied  upon  the  men  for  the 
support  of  hospitals  at  Saint  Louis  and  Sedalia? — A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  no  complaints 
about  the  hospital  tax. 

Q.  The  complaint  of  the  bridgemen  to  which  yon  alluded;  state  that  more  spe- 
cifically.— ^A.  The  only  complaint  is  as  I  have  stated,  and  this  complaint  did  not  come 
from  bridgemen.  It  came  from  shop  men  in  reply  to  the  questions  as  to  the  cause 
of  grievance,  and  it  seemed  to  be  about  the  fact  that  they  did  not  get  pay  for  the 
hours  spent  in  traveling  to  and  from  work. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  with  regard  to  grievances  or  complaints  made  and  sent  to 
Mr.  Hoxie  at  any  time  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  conversation  with  me. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  this  conversation  with  the  shop  men ;  how  did  yon  learn  that  that 
was  their  employment? — A.  The  principal  part  of -the  men  at  De  Soto  that  were  in 
the  strike  are  shop  men.    There  are  very  few  outside  of  the  mechanical  department 
that  were  on  a  strike  there. 
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Q.  Which  is  rather  an  inference  that  they  were  shop  men  than  any  actual  knowl- 
edge on  your  part  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  that  I  say  is  simply  what  I 
picked  up ;  it  is  not,  as  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  on  information  personally  known 
to  me. 

JAMES  L.  BLAIB,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Buknes  : 

Question.  Will  you  please  state  your  official  position  and  residence  ? — Answer.  I 
reside  in  this  city,  sir ;  I  am  vice  and  acting  president  of  the  police  board  in  this 
city,  and  as  suoh'the  executive  officer  of  the  boi/rd. 

Q.  You  were  present,  I  believe,  Mr.  Blair,  at  a  conference  between  the  governors  of 
the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  and  if  so,  will  you  please  state  the  results  of  that 
conference,  and  all  the  facts  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  cause,  or  the  question  of  the 
labor  troubles,  between  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  their  employes, 
or  any  of  them  ? — A.  Shallil  state  what  occurred  at  this  conference  or 

Q.  I  think  so,  sir? — A.  Or  what  conclusions  I  reached? 

Q.  You  may  just  state  in  your  own  way,  the  whole  matter. — A.  Well,  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  for  me  to  begin  at  my  first  connection  with  these  matters,  and  that 
conference  with  the  governors  occurred  later. 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  And  will  more  appropriately  come  in  at  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  just  adopt  that  course,  Mr.  Blair. — ^A.  The  strike  in  this  city  occurred  on 
the  6th  of  March,  Saturday  if  I  recollect  correctly,  and  on  the  Monday  following,  I 
received  notice  or  request  from  the  officials  of  the  railroad  company,  that  their  for- 
mer employes  who  had  joined  in  the  strike,  and  several  lawless  characters  who  were 
associated  with  them,  were  interfering  with  their  property,  the  running  of  their 
trains,  and  that  trouble  might  be  anticipated  at  any  time.  I  gave  orders  to  the  chief 
of  police  to  send  to  the  scene  of  action  whatever  number  of  policemen  might  be 
necessary  to  preserve  order,  and  a  large  number  of  the  men  were  detailed  to  go  to 
different  parts  of  the  city  where  trouble.might  be  anticipated,  the  shops  of  the  com- 
pany, along  the  line  of  the  company's  right  of  way  through  the  city  and  at  the  next 
depot.  The  following  day  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  board.  I  reported  tlie  facts  to 
them,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  in  the  nature  of  a  general  order  to  the  chief  of 
police,  to  see  that  all  requests  for  police  assistance  from  any  part  of  the  city  where 
trouble  was  anticipated  should  be  at  once  met  with  by  all  the  men  at  his  disposal,  if 
necessary.  A  few  weeks  after  that,  I  don't  remember  the  exact  date.  Governor  Mar- 
maduke  and  Governor  Martin  came  to  the  city,  as  I  understood  it,  at  the  request  of 
members  of  some  of  the  executive  committees  of  the  assemblies  in  this  city  to  meet 
Mr.  Huxie  and,  if  possible,  arrange  some  terms  upon  which  the  difficulties  might 
be  brought  to  an  end.  I  understood  from  both  Governor  Marmadnke  and  Governor 
Martin,  that  they  had  met  at  Kansas  City  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  together  in 
regard  to  those  matters  as  the  stoppage  of  railroad  business  in  both  their  States  had 
made  it  a  matter  of  great  public  concern ;  that  while  there  they  were  visited  by  pro- 
minent officials  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  informally,  and  the  result  of  the  rather  pro- 
tracted informal  conference  was,  that  those  officials  requested  them  to  come  to  the 
city  and  meet  Mr.  Hoxie  for  the  purpose  I  have  already  stated. 

Governor  Marmadnke  requested  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  meeting  which  occurred, 
I  think,  on  Saturday,  the  first  meeting.  I  did  so.  The  conference  was  quite  a  pro- 
tracted one,  the  principal  railroad  officials  were  there.  Governor  Martin,  Governor 
Marmaduke,  and  Major  Kochtitsky,  the  State  Labor  Commissioner.  The  governors 
stated  substantially,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  purpose  of  their  coming  to  Saint 
Louis,  and  I  believe  asked  Mr.  Hoxie  what  could  be  done  in  the  matter.  Of  course 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  conversation  which  led  up  to  these  points,  and  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  give  all  that  occurred,  but  the  principal  matters  only.  I  understood  from 
Mr.  Hoxie,  what  Mr.  Hoxie  said  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  make  any  arrange- 
ment which  could  be  done  to  put  an  end  to  these  troubles,  consistent  with  the  im- 
portant trust  which  he  held  as  the  manager  of  that  property,  and  he  then  asked  the 
governors  what  proposition,  if  any,  they  were  authorized  in  submitting.  I  think 
Governor  Martin  stated  that  the  result  of  their  conference  in  Kansas  City  with  the 
officials  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  was  that  they  would  be  willing  to  advise  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  to  return  to  work,  provided  the  railroad  company  would 
restore  the  agreement  called  the  Hays  agreement  of  March,  1885.  The  governors 
also  stated  that  there  were  other  matters  suggested  to  them  by  the  officials  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  but  that  they  had  expressly  stated  that  they  would  \fo  the  bearers 
of  conditions  of  no  other  proposition,  than  that  of  returning  to  work  on  the  basis  of 
the  agreement— of  the  statement  of  March,  1885,  those  officials  having  stated  that 
that  was  all  they  would  insist  upon.  Mr.  Hoxie  stated  that  the  company  m  his  opinion 
had  always  lived  up  to  that  agreement,  had  never,  in  any  instance,  violated  it  know- 
ingly, and  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  make  any  statement  at  that  time  which  would 
oignifythe  willingness  of  the  company  to  abide  by  that  agreement  as  they  had  always 
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done ;  and  he  further  stated,  though  I  don't  know  that  it  is  pertinent  to  the  matter 
at  present,  that  he  had  always  been  willing  to  treat  with  his  employes  on  any  griev- 
ance they  might  have ;  that  they  had  always  had  a  good  many  of  them,  he  thought ; 
he  had  always  met  them  fairly  and  redressed  whatever  grievance  could  be  redressed. 
The  result  of  the  conference  was  the  "writing  of  a  letter  by  Mr.  Hoxie  to  the  two  gov- 
ernors, stating  that  they  were  willing  to  receive  back  in  their  employment  any  of  the 
men  who  had  gone  out  in  the  strike  on  March  6,  on  the  scale  of  wages  and  on  the 
terms  of  the  statement  of  March,  1885,  except  those  who  had  either  iiyured  the  com- 
pany's property  or  advised  others  to  do  so.  There  was  more  in  the  letter,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  is  the  substance  of  it.  The  two  governors  addressed  an  answer  to  Mr. 
Hoxie,  which  in  substance  stated  that  they  thought  that  was  a  fair  basis  pf  settle- 
ment of  the  existing  difQcnlties.  This  matter  was  not  iinally  arranged  until  the  fol- 
lowing day,  however  Sunday — Sunday  afternoon.  Those  letters  were  both  pub- 
lished, I  believe,  at  the  time.  The  following  day  the  officials  of  the  company  noti- 
fied me  that  they  intended  to  run  out  freight  trains  on  the  following  day,  that  is  on 
Monday,  following  the  writing  of  these  letters,  the  railroad  officials  notified  me  that 
they  would  run  out  trains  on  Tuesday,  and  asked  for  the  proper  poUoe  protection,  an- 
ticipating from  the  large  crowds  which  were  congregated  upon  tbeir  property,  and 
&om  their  actions,  that  there  might  be  interference  of  some  sort  in  running  their 
trains.  I  think  I  asked,  what  number  of  men  would  be  required  for  the  purpose,  and 
as  it  was  almost  impossible  for  anybody  to  tell,  that  matter  was  not  settled  definitely, 
as  to  the  number  of  men.  I  ordered  the  chief,  however,  to  see  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  were  sent  to  the  point  where  they  expected  to  run  out  trains.  A  namber 
of  men  were  sent  on  that  day,  but  I  forget  exactly  how  many.  They,  however, 
were  not  sufficient.  I  was  not  present  at  the  time  that  the  first  train  was  attempted 
to  be  run  in  this  way,  but  from  a  report  made  by  the  chief  and  the  two  sergeants 
who  were  in  charge  of  the  men  at  the  place,  I  found  that  there  was  a  crowd  of  several 
hundred  men  about  the  train,  and  that  there  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  policemen. 
That  they  were  unable  to  be  at  a  sufficient  number  of  points  around  the  train  to  pre- 
vent members  of  the  crowd  from  uncoupling  the  cars  and  otherwise  preventing  the 
train  from  running  out.  On  the  following  day,  or  that  afternoon,  the  chief  was  in- 
structed by  the  board  of  police  commissioners,  which  met  that  day,  to  take  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  to  the  point  where  the  company  intended  to  start  a  train  next  day  to 
make  sure  that  it  should  run.  I  went  myself  to  the  freight  yards,  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, in  company  with  the  chief;  with  about  one  hnndred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
policemen ;  I  can't  give  the  exact  namber.  I  found  in  the  freight  yards  of  the  com- 
pany a  very  large  crowd  of  men ;  I  should  judge,  at  a  rough  estimate,  between  th^ee 
and  five  thousand  somewhere ;  Icouldn't  form  any  definite  idea.  They  were  congre- 
gated upon  the  tracks  of  the  company,  round  the  cars,  and  all  throngh  the  yardSf  over 
the  bridges  which  crossed  the  company's  right  of  way.  The  chief  of  police,  in  mak- 
ing his  arrangements  to  assist  the  company  in  starting  the  train,  first  ordered  the 
yard  to  he  cleared  of  all  persons  except  those  who  had  business  there  as  employes  of 
the  company,  all  policemen,  and  officials.  This  was  done  by  forming  a  line  of  police- 
men and  marching  them  across  the  yard,  pushing  the  crowd  back  before  them.  When 
we  first  went  on  tne  ground  the  crowd  was  orderly ;  there  was  no  noise  or  disturbance 
of  any  kind.  From  my  own  observation  and  from  what  I  heard  at  the  time,  most  of 
the  men  immediately  on  the  company's  property  were  ex-employ6s  of  the  company. 
That,  of  course,  I  couldn't  say  of  my  own  knowledge;  however,  there  were  a  large 
number  of  people  there,  of  course,  attracted  from  curiosity  or  other  motives.  The 
patrolmen,  as  I  have  stated,  advanced  in  a  line,  a  sort  of  a  convex  sort  of  a  semicir- 
cular line,  pushing  the  crowd  before-  them.  There  were  several  instances  where  some 
resistance  was  offered,  men  objected  to  being  put  off,  within  my  own  hearing,  saying 
they  had  as  much  right  to  be  there  as  anybody  else;  that  it  was  not  railroad  property, 
but  public  property.  They  were,  however,  pushed  off,  and  made  no  serious  resistance 
except  at  one  point,  which  was  at  the  south  end  of  what  they  called  the  Tayton  Ave- 
nue Bridge  part  of  the  yard.  At  that  point  there  was  a  somewhat  larger  crowd  gath- 
ered than  elsewhere,  and  the  force  of  policemen  who  went  to  push  them  back  off  the 
ground  met  with  some  resistance.  One  sergeant  was  struck,  and  he,  I  think,  knocked 
the  man  down  who  struck  him ;  and  shortly  after  some  stones  were  thrown  from  the 
bridge,  which  was  immediately  above  this  point.  The  officers,  the  patrolmen,  then 
made  a  motion,  some  of  them,  as  if  to  draw  their  pistols,  and  the  crowd  immediately 
scattered.  There  was  nobody  seriously  hurt  at  that  point  except  one  patrolman,  who 
was  knocked  down  and  suffered  some  slight  injury. 

After  the  crowd  was  cleared  from  the  freight  yard,  a  number  of  policemen,  about 
50  I  think,  were  placed  on  board  of  the  train  which  had  been  made  up  to  be  taken 
out.  They  were  piit  on  top  of  the  cars  and  on  the  engine  and  tender,  and  the  train 
was  about  to  move  out.  It  was  discovered,  I  think,  that  the  caboose  was  off  the 
track;  it  took  some  little  time  to  put  it  on  again.  The  engine  backed  down  and 
coupled  on  to  the  train  and  started  again,  when  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  some 
obstruction  placed  on  the  switch,  so  that  the  first  car  which  went  over  it  jolted  off  the 
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track.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  who  had  placed  the  obstruction  there.  Very  few- 
people  had  passed  over  the  switch,  and  I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  by  whom 
it  was  put  there,  but  at  any  rate  it  threw  the  car  off  the  track,  and  some  further  de- 
lay was  necessary  in  putting  it  on.  I  then  got  on  the  last  car  of  the  train  with  the 
police,  intending  to  go  out  with  the  train  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  but  as  we  were 
about  to  start  up,  some  men  from  the  crowd  ran  from  between  the  caboose  and  the 
next  car  in  front,  and  uncoupled  it,  so  that  when  the  rest  of  the  train  started  out  the 
caboose  was  left  standing.  I  saw  the  man  run  off  to  the  west  side  of  the  track,  and 
directed  an  officer's  attention  to  him,  and  he  pursued  him,  but  did  not  overtake  him. 
The  caboose  was  then  coupled  on  to  the  train  and  then  proceeded  west  through  a  very 
large  crowd,  who  shouted  and  made  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  made  various  attempts 
to  uncouple  the  cars  as  they  passed  along  at  a  slow  rate,  but  were  unable  to  do  so  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  tension  of  the  coupling-pins  was  too  tight.  The  train 
stopped  for  a  moment  at  the  Ewing  Avenue  crossing,  and  then  went  westward. 

Every  day  after  that  for,  I  think,  a  week  or  more,  the  same  or  a  larger  number  of 
policemen  were  furnished,  abd  trains  were  taken  out,  about  the  same  experience  being 
had  in  each  case.  From  that  time  to  this  we  have  kept  a  large  number  of  men  posted 
upon  the  company's  property,  and  in  the  neighborhood,  tor  the  reason  that  large  nmn- 
bers  of  men  were  congregated  there,  most  of  them  ex-employfe  of  the  company,  and 
the  fear  was  entertained  that  they  would — that  some  attempt  would  be  made  to 
destroy  the  company's  property.  Such  an  attempt  was  made  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  first  train  of  which  I  spoke  by  the  crowd's  rushing  toward  the  shops 
of  the  company  situated  just  west  of  Ewing  avenue.  There  was  a  large  number  of 
men  who  were  engaged  in  this  rush,  and  they  got  about  half  way  from  the  crossing 
to  the  shops,  but  were  headed  off  and  stopped  by  a  squad  of  policemen  who  were  sta- 
tioned there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Btjrnes.)  State,  Mr.  Blair,  if  you  appointed  special  policemen  to  protect 
the  shops. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  the  number  and  result. — A.  At  the  request  of  the  company,  I  swore  in,  I 
think,  between  twenty  and  thirty — I  am  not  positive  about  the  number — of  special  of- 
ficers to  be  stationed  on  and  around  their  premises.  Those  ofB.cers  were  sworn  in 
under  a  provision  of  our  State  law  which  authorized  that  to  be  done,  and  gives  them 
the  powers  of  metropolitan  police  on  the  premises  described  in  their  licenses.  Those 
men  were  sworn  in,  and  I  believe  have  been  performing  duty  there  ever  since.  This 
was  done,  I  think,  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  strike,  perhaps  the  7th  and  8th  of 
March,  some  where  along  there. 

Q.  These  troubles,  then,  have  been  a  considerable  public  expense  ? — A.  Very  great, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  obstruction  yourself  on  the  track,  to  which  you  allude,  or  was 
it  information  from  others  which  enabled  you  to  know  it  ? — A.  When  the  car  went 
off  the  track  I  was  standing,  I  suppose,  20  or  30  feet  from  the  switch.  I  went  up  to 
the  switch  as  soon  as  the  car  went  off,  and  was  shown  where  something  had  been,  some 
piece  of  iron,  the  form  of  which  I  could  not  give,  which  was  crushed  a  good  deal, 
which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  switch.  As  you  are  aware,  of  course,  at  the  point 
where  the  two  tracks  come  together  there  is  a  narrow  slot  or  crevice,  where  the 
flange  of  the  wheel  struck  this  piece  of  iron,  as  I  was  stating,  and  threw  the  car  off 
the  track. 

Q.  The  piece  of  iron  had  been  taken  out  before  you  got  there  T — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  the  piece  of  iron,  however  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  shown  me. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  city  authorize  the  employ^  of  the 
company  on  duty  to  carry  arms  ? — A.  As  to  that  I  cannot  speak.  The  board  of  which 
I  am  the  executive  officer  has  no  authority  to  grant  any  such  permit,  except  by  the 
appointment  and  swearing  in  of  an  officer. 

Q.  Were  all' the  employls  officers  1 — A.  All  the  employes  of  the  railway  company  f 

Q.  Sworn  in  as  officers  ? — A.  All  the  employes  of  the  company  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  can  hardly  suppose  that  is  possible ;  the  number  of  men  sworn  in 
by  me  as  special  officers  could  not  exceed  for  this  company — could  not  exceed  40.  I 
have  sworn  in  a  large  number  of  other  men  for  other  companies,  the  Bridge  and  Tunnel 
Company,  the  Union  Depot  Company,  the  Wabash  Company,  and  others,  to  perform 
duty  on  the  property  of  the  respective  companies,  of  course. 

Q.  These  twenty  or  thirty  employes  that  yon  swore  in,  I  will  ask  yon  if  they  were 
employes  of  the  company  f— A.  I  was  told,  and  they  were— let  me  see.  No,  I  must 
correct  my  testimony  on  that  point.  Since  that  time  I  have  sworn  in  a  large  number 
of  persons  for  other  companies  who  were  employes,  but  I  recollect  now  that  the  men 
Bwom  in  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  were  persons  a  great  many  of  whom  I  had  selected 
from  a  number  of  applicants  to  be  policemen  on  our  own  force,  and  had  sworn  them 
in  in  that  capacity.  I  was.mistaken  in  saying  that  they  were  employes  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  That  is  true  of  all  these  other  companies  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  The  police  board,  then,  gave  no  authority  to  any  one  to  carry  arms,  except  such 
as  were  sworn  in  for  service T — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  has  no  power  to  do  so. 
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Dr.  W.  B.  OUTTEN,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Question  (by  Mr.  Btjrnes).  Doctor,  you  are  chief  surgeon  of  the  hospital  depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  t— Answer.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  in  charge  the  hospitals  of  that  company? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  hospitals  of  the  company  have  you  in  charge? — A.  We  have  four  at 
present,  three  iu  operation  and  one  soon  to  be  in  operation — completing  it.  Besides, 
in  addition  to  that,  we  Lave  arrangements  made  with  the  Wabash  hospital,  at  Kan- 
sas City. 

Q.  Where  are  these  hospitals? — A.  One  in  Saint  Louis,  one  in  Sedalia,  another  in 
Fort  Worth,  and  one  now  built  at  Palestine,  Tex. 

Q.  Fort  Worth  is  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Road,  is  it  not? — A.  Well,  it  is  on  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  you  know — division  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
down  to  Taylor — and  also  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Road. 

Q.  Doctor,  will  you  tell  us  how  these  hospitals  are  supported  and  maintained  ? — 
A.  The  hospitals  are  supported  and  maintained  by  assessments,  arranged  on  the  basis 
of  all  employes  receiving  $100  a  month  25  cents  a  month ;  over  that  sum,  50  cents  a 
month.  This  goes  to  constitute  a  hospital  fund,  which  is  to  run  the  hospitals.  All 
classes  and  character  of  sickness  are  taken  there,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  syph- 
ilis and  diseases  of  that  kind. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  hospital  here  ? — ^A.  The  extent  of  the  hospital  here, 
with  strained  capacity,  is  95  beds ;  generally  85.  Ton  want,  of  course,  the  number  of 
patients  treated  in  these  hospitals,  do  yon  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  if  yon A.  Last  year  6, 178  treated  in  this  hospital  here.    The  greater 

bulk  of  these  were  out-patients ;  52,019  were  in-patients.  The  department  is  divided 
off  in  such  that  we  have  an  assistant  chief  surgeon  situated  at  each  hospital,  who 
presides  over  a  given  territory;  that  is  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  in- 
jured cases,  and  the  cases  are  brought  to  these  hospitals  according  to  the  territory  in 
which  the  individual  is,  or  if  we  can  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form  lessen  the  cost  to 
bring  them  to  another  hospital  irrespective  of  that,  we  do  it.  The  total  number  of 
cases  treated  in  the  hospital,  that  is,  exclusive  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  was  over 
16,000.  Taking  the  Iron  Mountain  Road  as  an  example,  1  dou't  know  the  number  of 
employes  on  that,  but,  as  it  is  well  known,  it  is  a  road  that  runs  through  a  great 
deal  of  a  malarial  region  of  country,  and  almost  every  employ^  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  line  comes  up  to  the  hospital  one  portion  of  the  year  at  least  once 
a  year.  And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  live  directly  in  the  malarial  regions  of 
country,  and  we  have  tried  to  indicate  to  them  that  a  change  of  climate  would  do 
them  good.  When  they  are  sick,  we  bring  them  up  here  for  that  purpose.  It  places 
it  in  the  power  of  almost  any  individual,  seeing  as  he  is  an  employ^  and  paying  his 
assessment,  to  come  direct  to  the  hospital,  and  we  have  fixed  it  in  such  a  way  that 
no  one  need  remain  at  any  given  point  any  length  of  time.  He  can  wire  up  tohead- 
quarters  from  any  station  on  the  line  of  the  road,  and  a  pass  is  telegraphed  down  to 
him  at  once,  so  he  can  come  to  the  hospital,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  usual  manner 
of  procedure  of  seeing  his  foreman  prior  to  coming.  In  this  way  I  conceive  that  I 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  probably  saved  a  great  many  lives,  by 
changing  their  locality,  and  at  least  giving  them  a  chance  to  go  from  a  malarial  to  a 
non-malarial  climate. 

Q.  How  many  persons  did  you  say  you  have  treated  at  these  hospitals? — A.  Over 
16,000  in  the  various  hospitals. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  in  a  single  year? — A.  In  a  single  year. 

Q.  How  were  they  treated — that  is  to  say,  were  they  actually  domiciled  or  placed 
within  the  hospital  ? — A.  Well,  to  give  you  an  idea,  the  hospitals  are  being  situated 
at  places  where  the  shops  are ;  the  greater  bulk  of  these'employ^s  are  shopmen  living 
in  town,  and  out  of  that  number  I  think  there  are  some  4,500,  or  more  than  that,  that 
are  actually  domiciled  and  treated,  and  the  average  number  of  days  in  the  hospital 
is  a  little  over  11  }§  days — that  is,  for  every  employe  brought  there.  Now,  an  employ^ 
can  do  this — in  the  event  that  he  does  not  desire  to  go  to  the  hospital,  and  in  order  to 
save  time,  and  at  the  same  lime  put  himself  under  treatment:  he  makes  application 
for  medicine,  and  medicine  is  sent  direct  to  him,  on  the  first  train  ;  but  it  would  de- 
pend, from  necessity,  upon  the  presentation  of  his  certificate,  which,  of  course,  is  ob- 
tained. •  If  he  has  the  proper  certificate,  of  course  we  admit  him  if  he  desires  to  stay 
in  the  hospital ;  we  admit  him,  and  the  whole  thing  is  carried  upon  that  basis,  in 
which  we  have  tried  to  he  neither  captious,  or  I  think  unjust,  because  we  conceive 
that  the  thing  is  humane  in  its  tendency,  and  we  just  desire  to  carry  it  out  in  that 
direction. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  proportion  of  the  16,000  that  were  accommodated  iu  the  hos- 
pital, and  the  proportion  of  those  who  were  not  f— A.  Well,  I  think  it  is  a  little 
over,  it  is  between  4,500  and  5,000  that  we  accommodated  in  the  hospital  direct,  and 
the  balance  are  outside  patients  and  patients  treated  on  the  road. 

Q.  You  think  4,500  were  accommodated  inside  of  the  hospital  ? — A.  Direct  in  the 
hospital. 
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Q.  They  were  given  board  and  lodging  t — A.  They  were  given  hoard  and  lodging. 

Q.  Free? — ^A.  And  passes  were  supplied  to  them,  you  know,  in  going  to  and  from 
the  hospital. 

Q.  You  think  the  46,000,  the  average  time  of  their  continuation  in  the  hospital  was 
11  days  or  more? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ll-^?  days. 

Q,  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  funds  raised  from  the  assessments  alluded  to  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not ;  I  am  simply  assuming  this  position.  I  was  instructed  to  supply  my- 
self with  everything  that  I  required,  and  upon  the  supposition  that  if  the  assessment 
was  too  low  the  company  had  to  make  it  up,  and  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Hoxie  I  so 
tinderstood,  and  it  was  explained  that  when  the  company  paid  its  share,  why  it  was 
all  the  better.  I  would  state  this  in  order  to  make  it  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  chief 
point.  That  the  company  has  not  considered  these  hospitals  in  any  sense  allied  to 
any  charitable  institutions,  and  that  we  have  never  been  skimped  in  any  given  direc- 
tions as  regards  supplies,  and  we  are  not  placed  in  the  relative  position  where  red 
tape  comes  in  and  things  depend  upon  a  quarterly  requisition  system,  but  we  go  in 
the  open  market  and  buy  that  which  we  conceive  to  be  the  best,  and  I  think  that  any 
one  who  has  been  in  these  hospitals  will  maintain  the  idea  that  the  food  there  is  the 
best  we  can  possibly  get. 

Q.  I  have  here  a  statement  with  regard  to  the  disbursements  and  contributions 
for  twelve  months  prior  to  February,  1886,  which  I  will  submit  to  you  and  ask  you  if 
you  suppose  it  is  about  a  correct  statement  of  the  facts  ? — A.  I  should  suppose  so,  sir ; 
I  am  not  supposed  to  keep  acc6unt  of  the  cost  of  these  buildings  that  they  put  up,  or 
anything  of  that  kind.    My  own  statement,  of  course,  is  different  from  that. 

Mr.  BuRNES.  Mr,  Chairman,  that  is  a  statement  presented  by  the  company  as  to 
the  disbursements  and  receipts  of  the  hospitals. 

The  Chairman.  No  doubt  some  member  of  the  company  will  be  here  to  prove  it. 

Mr.  BuKNES.  Mr.  Kerrigan,  when  he  is  examined,  can  be  referred  to  as  to  whether 
it  is  a  correct  statement  or  not. 

Q.  How  many  attendants  have  you  at  these  different  hospitals  ? — ^A.  We  average 
about  nineteen  attendants ;  we  have  generally  at  each  hospital  either  one — well,  here 
in  the  Saint  Louis  Hospi  tal  we  have  more  than  that.  We  have  a  full  consulting  staff, 
representing  all  the  specialists,  where  we  desire  to  get  the  best  physician  we  possibly 
can— that  is,  for  instance,  we  have  an  oculist,  a  throat  and  chest  man,  and  have  all  the 
specialists  representing  as  faras  the  physical  elements  of  the  matter  enters ;  you  know 
those  we  get  without  compensation  simply  from  the  fact  of  advertising  them  as  being 
consulting  surgeons  for  the  system.  But  at  any  rate  we  get  for  the  employes  the 
same  treatment  as  though  they  paid  direct  to  the  individual,  but  in  the  general  run 
of  hospitals  we  have  an  assistant  surgeon  in  charge,  and  two  outside  consulting  sur- 
geons, and  then  in  addition  to  that  two  house  surgeons,  and  generally  from  two  to 
three  orderlies  and  about  from  eight  to  ten  Sisters  of  Charity,  whom  we  employ  as 
nurses  entirely. 

Q.  jThe  surgeons  you  have  mentioned,  are  they  on  salaries?— A.  The  assistant  sur- 
geon 18  on  a  salary,  and  the  consulting  surgeons  are  not,  and  the  house  surgeons  are 
on  salaries. 

Q.  Are  those  expenses  paid  out  of  this  fund? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  so  understood  it. 

Q.  Is  your  salary  paid  out  of  this  fund  ?— A.  That  I  don't  know,  sir ;  but  I  think 
not ;  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  however.  I  get  the  money  and  I  have  been  perfectly  sat- 
isfied.   I  have  not  made  any  inquiry  about  it. 

Q.  Doctor,  will  you  state  if  all  patients  are  received  into  the  hospital  when  pre- 
sented with  proper  credentials?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  being  turned  away  and  refused? — A.  Not 
where  hehad  the  credentials,  sir ;  but  he  certainly  would  be  if  he  did  not  have  them. 

Q.  Of  course  yon  would  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  he  was  an  employ^  of  the 
company  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Doctor,  I  will  ask  you  if  the  location  of  these  hospitals  does  not  work  a  hard- 
ship upon  pai  ients  not  living  near  to  them ;  for  instance,  what  is  the  effect  upon  pa- 
tients living  in  Atchison,  Kaus.,  having  no  hospital  nearer  than  Kansas  City  or  Seda- 
lia  ?— A.  Well,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that  to  my  conception.  It  is  this :  the  amount 
of  funds  that  you  get,  and  certainly  with  the  manner  and  method  of  your  carrying 
on  these  institutions.  Now  I  don't  say  it  because  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  institution, 
but  the  relative  rate  of  cost  for  treating  patients  is  much  highier  than  any  other 
class  of  institutions,  even  those  of  the  United  States,  anil  for  that  reason  the  assess- 
ments have  been  made,  and  so  by  instructions  of  the  general  officers  of  the  company; 
under  no  condition  could  any  possible  cause  for  complaint  be  mad^.  Now,  admitting 
that  it  is  somewhat  of  a  hardship  upon  an  individual  to  carry  him  even  from  Tex- 
arkana  to  Saint  Louis,  yet  if  you  would  go  to  work  and  attempt,  with  the  limited 
funds  at  y(jjfir  command,  to  settle  all  the  doctors'  bills  in  any  section  with  every 
caae  of  sickness  on  the  line  of  the  road,  I  doubt  if  you  could  pay  assessments  to 
carry  that  out  as  it  should  be,  and  taking  the  road  as  it  now  stands.  For  instance, 
we  have  at  every  fifty  miles  of  road  a  local  surgeon,  and  he  is  sent  for  direct  in  case 
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an  individnal  gets  hnrt  on  the  system.  Ezclnsively  of  the  T.  &  P.  road  there  mnst 
be  about  160  local  surgeons ;  these  are  subject  directly  to  the  call  of  our  employes 
in  the  event  of  injury,  not  in  the  event  of  sickness;  they  are  paid  for  the  services 
they  render,  not  by  the  hospital  fund,  but  by  the  company  itselJF.  All  vouchers  that 
are  made  out  for  the  attention  of  a  local  surgeon  are  charged  direotly  to  the  company 
itself;  also,  every  individnal  who  gets  killed  while  he  is  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany the  cost  of  burial  is  always  charged  against  the  company.  There  has  been  a 
time  that  these  things  used  to  be  somewhat  skimped,  but  not  now.  For  instance,  the 
last  six  or  eight  months  we  have  had  committees  who  came  here,  and  in  that  event  we 
generally  let  them  select  the  coffins  themselves,  showing  that  we  desired  to  please 
them.  This  was  left  under  my  own  direction,  and  the  company  accepted  it,  and  of 
course  I  have  carried  it  out  in  that  way.  Now  I  would  tell  you  this  one  thing  which 
I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  institution,  and  that  is  this :  we  are  in  the 
habit,  and  can  show  records  during  the  past  year,  where  we  have  shipped  certain  em- 
ployes who  have  contracted  certain  diseases  that  were  desirous  of  changing  climate ; 
for  instance,  if  a  consumptive  came  here,  in  the  event  a  change  of  climate  would  pos- 
sibly suit  him,  we  would  ship  him  to  that  climate ;  in  the  event  he  stayed  on  our  road 
we  would  supply  him  with  treatment ;  in  the  event  he  hadn't  means  enough  to  send  him 
to  that  point  we  would  send  him  to  a  hospital  nearest  where  we  have  the  climate  that 
would  suit  him,  and  in  cases  of  enlarged  spleen  in  Texas,  such  as  are  common  in  Texas, 
and  this  climate  would  cure  him,  and  he  could  work  up  here  till  he  got  well,  the  arrange- 
ment has  been  made.  Now,  in  case  we  have  not  a  good  enough  climate  here,  we  have 
an  arrangement  with  another  hospital  department  so  that  we  can  send  them  there. 

Q.  What  is  your  arrangement  with  the  hospital  of  the  Wabash  Road  at  Kansas 
City  f — A.  On  the  same  basis  we  treat  their  cases.  We  charge  them  at  the  rate  of 
$5  a  week,  for  treating  cases. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  system  is  not  also  unequal  if  not  unjust  as  between  mar- 
ried men  and  single  men  ? — A.  Certainly  it  is ;  but  then  we  try  to  obviate  that  as  near 
as  best  we  can.  In  the  event  a  man  comes  to  the  hospital  we  always  have  an  entry 
on  our  books,  in  the  list  of  questions,  the  residence  of  the  friends  or  relatives ;  and  in 
the  event  that  his  wife  lives  at  one  point  and  he  gets  sick  or  desires  her  to  come  there 
we  generally  send  for  the  wife  and  she  stays  there  until  we  think  he  is  out  of 
danger ;  nnd  she  is  not  charged,  of  course,  for  her  board  as  long  as  humanity  will  dic- 
tate it,  and  when  it  becomes  an  element  of  injustice,  why  of  course  we  tell  the  lady 
it  is  about  time  +o  go.  Now,  there  is  one  point  been  brought  up,  and  that  is  this, 
that  we  won't  treat  single  men  in  the  town  here;  our  force  is  limited ;  if  a  married  man 
gets  sick  and  we  have  a  sufficiently  large  force  and  he  wants  to  stay  at  home  we  try 
to  treat  him  outside ;  w^e  are  doing  injnstice  in  doing  this  because  there  are  so  many 
we  can't  do  it,  but  if  a  single  man  gets  sick  we  maintain  he  is  entitled  to  come  to  the 
hospital.  Of  course  in  some  instances  he  may  have  somebody  to  wait  on  him,  but 
we  conceive  we  have  got  institutions  where  we  can  give  him  better  treatment. 

Q.  You  comply  with  all  orders  for  medicines  or  prescriptions  ? — A.  Anything  that 
they  ask,  sir,  in  that  direction. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  effect  of  »  refusal  by  an  employ^  to  pay  this  assessment 
is  ? — A.  In  the  event  that  he  is  on  the  road  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  it  positively,  but  I  suppose  it  would  be  dis- 
charge, sir.  I  had  understood,  when  the  first  assessment  was  made,  it  was  put  to 
men  in  that  way,  that  in  the  event  of  employment,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  that 
I  served  the  company  and  received  so  and  so  much  for  my  services  in  consideration 
of  so  and  so  much  being  donated  to  the  hospital  fund. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  6th  of  March,  did  you  hear  any  complaint  with  regard  to  this  tax 
upon  the  men  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  never  had. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  At  the  time  of  the  strike? — A.  No,  sir.  Just  irrespective 
of  any  idea  of  labor  trouble  or  anything  of  that  kind  I  want  to  put  myself  on  record. 
I  conceived  that  my  calling  was  humane,  and  my  chief  idea  was  to  make  the  depart- 
ment popular  where  I  could,  and  I  am  perfectly  sure,  and  absolutely  sure  to  this  point, 
that  there  was  not  an  element  of  itthat  has  not  been  studied.  Now,  in  order  to  make 
the  hospital  department  availablie  to  even  extent,  and  to  be  as  far-reaching  as  it  could, 
Mr.  Hoxie  got  up  a  sanitary  inspection.  The  ultimate  idea  of  that  was  this:  that  if 
we  could  carry  out  the  thing  in  detail,  that  we  might  save  men  from  getting  sick,  and 
thereby  save  time  and  money  to  them.  So  this  sanitary  inspection  was  carried  out 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  all  classes  of  water,  and  everything  that  would  prevent  the 
people  that  lived  in  the  various  places  from  getting  sick.  Now,  I  can  say  this,  that 
on  the  then  6,000  miles  of  road  there  was  scarcely  a  station  but  what  had  been  inves- 
tigated as  to  the  water,  and  even  as  to  the  climatology  of  that  region  of  country.  All 
of  which  we  have  got  a  tabulated  statement  of,  and  expect  to  put  forward  some  time, 
80  the  employes  would  be  benefited,  and  be  able  to  avoid  certain  circumstances  in  the 
future  which  might  be  deleterious  to  him. 

Q.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  patient,  is  he  buried  out  of  this  fund? — A.  Yes, 
sit ;  that  is,  if  he  dies  from  sickness.  The  funeral  comes  directly  from  the  hospital 
fund.    Those  that  die  of  injury,  the  company  pay  for. 
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Q.  Do  yon  remember  the  case  of  a  Mr.  McGiiinesB,  who  died  in  ArJsansas  ?  he  was 
billed,  sir,  I  understand,  on  the  Camden  branch.  Yon  have  stated  that  where  they 
are  killed  by  any  accident  that  they  are  not  buried  out  of  this  fund,  I  believe. 

Air.  BuRNES.  Where  they  are  killed  by  accident  they  are  not  buried  out  of  this  fund. 

Mr.  SxEWiKT.  He  asks  yon  if  yon  remember  that  case  of  a  man  who  was  killed, 
named  McGinuess. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  yon  know  about  that  case,  or  what  has  come  to  you  officially  in  regard 
to  it  f — A.  Well,  DOW  I  am  not  perfectly  sure ;  I  think  Mr.  McGinness  was  killed  in  con- 
sequence of  an  engine  falling  over  on  him,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  think  our  vouchers 
■will  show  that  the  funeral  bills  were  paid  by  the  company,  because  we  have  never 
made  any  exception  in  that  direction,  and  quite  the  contrary,  and  the  managers  have 
left  that  to  me — and  1  have  been  careful  on  that  one  poiijt— because,  I  suppose,  I  am 
more  perfectly  neutral  in  the  company's  employ  in  that  direction,  and  to  me  it  has  been 
an  especial  point  of  pleasure  that  I  can  say  that  they  have  not  complained  about  what  I 
have  done,  particularly  in  this  direction. 

Q.  Doctor,  are  you  awar^of  the  truth  of  the  claim  made  that  the  employes  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  burying  that  man  ?— A.  If  the  employes  did  it,  they  certainly  did  it 
without  orders ;  did  it  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord,  and  without  asking  me,  be- 
cause orders  were  issued,  I  know,  and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  of  that  fact,  that  the 
funeral  of  McGinness,  we  have  never  attacked  that  issue.  Our  books  are  open  for 
inspection  on  that  point  all  the  way  through. 

Q.  Doctor,  will  you  look  over  the  vouchers  with  regard  to  the  funeral  of  this  man 
McGinness  and  file  them  with  usf — A.  I  will,  sir  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  When  this  system  was  established  were  the  employes  con- 
sulted, or  was  it  an  arbitrary  tax  on  them ;  was  their  consent  asked  T — A.  No ;  I  think 
not,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  about  the  Missouri  Pacific,  I  only 
at  that  time — you  know  the  system  has  been  established  since  1879,  and  I  only  had 
charge  since, February  of  ISS.'i. 

Q.  And  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  If  a  man  refuses  to  pay  the  tax  he  is  turned 
off? — A.  That  I  don't  know,  sir,  exactly  about  that ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  a  compulsory 
element. 

Q.  It  is  therefore  a  system  established  by  the  railroad  company  without  consulting 
the  persons  who  are  taxed  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Doctor,  we  had  evidence  somewhere  in  the  country,  I  think  at  Atchison,  in  the 
first  place  I  asked  the  question,  when  a  man  is  married  and  chooses  to  be  treated  at 
home  you  don't  pay  anything  out  of  the  fund  ? — A.  How  do  yon  mean,  sir  ? 

Q.  Well,  a  man  with  a  family,  for  instance,  living  at  one  of  the  points  on  the  road, 
and  who  grows  sick,  or  is  hurt,  and  prefers  living  at  home  to  be  treated  by  his  fam- 
ily, you  don't  pay  anything  to  him  ?— rA.  No,  sir  ;  no,  sir;  I  cannot. 

'Q.  We  had  evidence  before  us  that  the  doctor  charged  a  man  for  advice  when  he 
was  sick ;  he  took  a  dollar. — A.  Well,  the  doctor  is  only  employed  in  those  circum- 
stances. In  the  event  that  he  is  called  in  a  case  of  injury,  why  the  company  pays 
for  that,  but  not  in  the  case  of  sickness,  but  we  went  as  far  as  we  could  on  that  point.' 
We  have,  according  to  agreement  that  the  doctor  signs,  a  fee-bill  which  is  reduced  to 
writing,  and  which  he  is  supposed  to  act  under. 

Q.  Let  me  understand  if  that  is  the  settled  policy ;  in  one  instance  a  man  swore  be- 
fore this  committee  that  he  applied  to  the  doctor,  that  he  was  assessed  and  his  assess- 
ment was  paid,  and  the  doctor  charged  him  a  dollar? — A.  Yes,  sir;  for  sickness,  in 
all  probability.  Take  the  number  of  miles  of  road  and  the  number  of  people  em- 
ployed, if  you  would  attempt  to  pay  every  doctor  along  the  line  of  the  road 

Q.  But  could  not  that  have  been  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  instead  of  taking  it 
from  the  individual  f — A.  No,  sir ;  we  only  pay  the  doctor  in  the  event  of  injuries. 
Now,  in  the  event  that  a  man  gets  hurt 

Q.  Well,  when  a  man  goes  to  the  hospital,  then  you  defray  all  the  expenses?— A. 
All  the  expenses ;  in  the  event  he  writes  for  medicine  we  send  it ;  if  this  doctor  write* 
a  prescription  and  sends  it  to  us  we  send  him  medicine  on  the  first  train  j  we  do  the 
best  we  can,  but  we  cannot  have,  say,  on  a  system  of  .5,000  or  6,000  miles  doctors 
sending  bills  in  for  each  and  every  case. 

Q.  That  is  a  system  entirely  arbitrary? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  system  the  same  as  is 
on  the  Central  Pacific,  same  that  is  on  the  continuation  of  the  Central  Pacific;  also 
other  roads  in  the  country,  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande. 

Q.  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  of  your  conscientious  administration  of  your  duty,  and  all 
others;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  system  might  be  corrected  a  little. 

Mr.  BUBNKS.  In  further  support  of  the  suggestions  of  the  chairman.  Doctor,  let  me 
ask  you  if  you  don't  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  upon  your  present  system  if 
yon  would  allow  the  patient  who  boards  at  home  a  commutation  for  rations  to  the 
amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  boarding  if  he  were  in  the  hospital  ? — A.  Well,  if  yon 
increase  your  assessments  certainly  it  would  be  very  agreeable.  Under  the  present 
assessment  I  don't  think  it  could  be  done.     I  know  the  rate  of  assessments  all  over 
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the  United  States,  and  I  don't  think  for  the  snm  of  25  cents  a  month,  or  $3  a  year,  that 
there  is  any  system  on  the  face  of  the  earth  that  does  any  more. 

Q.  I  think  you  are  right  with  regard  to  tliat. — A.  But  as  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
I  would  like  to  see  this  system  so  fixed  that  it  was  possible  for  each  and  every  em- 
ploy6,  likewise  his  family,  inclnding  his  wife  and  children,  benefited.  It  would  cer- 
tainly he  a  protection  to  him  to  have  that  thing  extended  in  that  direction. 

Q.  In  order  to  make  the  blessings  of  tliese  institutions  eqnal  to  all,  1  would  sug- 
gest that  a  commutation  equal  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  patient  in  the  hospital 
might  very  well  be  made  for  such  as  are  by  reasonable  distance  or  other  circum- 
stances furnished  their  own  board  at  their  own  homes ;  but  I  will  ask  you  with  re- 
gard to  the  employment  of  these  men,  if  when  they  are  employed  by  the  railroad 
company  they  are  employed  with  the  understanding  that  out  of  their  wages  this  as- 
sessment or  these  assessments  will  be  deducted  ? — ^A.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  that ; 
I  know  this,  that  on  the  Iron  Mountain  Boad  at  the  time  the  assessment  was  first 
got  np  there,  it  was  voted  on  by  the  employes ;  now  the  Missouri  Pacific  I  know 
nothing  about. 

Q.  Without  going  back  to  the  origin  of  the  institution,  men  now  hired,  and  who 
have  been  hired  for  the  last  year,  have  they  not  been  hired  with  reference  to  an  un- 
derstanding that  this  hospital  tax  was  an  incubus  or  burden  upon  their  salary  ? — ^A. 
I  think  they  have  been,  sir;  I  don't  know  this  absolutely,  but  only  from  the  hearsay 
of  employes  in  the  hospital.    They  certainly  understand  that. 

Q.  It  is  collected  monthly,  is  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  monthly. 

Q.  So  that  they  know  at  the  end  of  each  month  that  this  tax  is  deducted  from  their 
payt — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir ;  but,  colonel,  yon  know  at  the  same  time  that  they,  if 
tbey  do  not  pay  that,  they  will  be  discharged ;  I  think  that  system  might  be  very 
much  corrected ;  I  have  great  doubts  whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  any  party  to  make 
an  assessment  on  the  wages  of  men  they  employ  and  compel  the  payment  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  make  a  man  pay  rather  than  lose  his  employment ;  however  that  is 
a  question  which  the  company  can  consider.     I  only  suggest  that. 

Mr.  Stewakt.  On  the  other  hand,  governor,  if  they  understand  that  when  they 
are  employed  it  is  part  of  the  contract,  and  they  certainly  should  pay  it,  because 
they  are  not  obliged  to  take  employment ;  they  can  go  somewhere  else  if  they  do  not 
like  it. 

The  Cbairmak.  It  is  very  beneficial,  I  have  no  doubt  pf  that. 

A.  You  can  stare  in  one  given  line  for  1,480  miles  and  not  strike  a  hospital  outside 
of  the  lailroad  hospitals ;  now  there  are  certain  classes  of  employes  that  are  brought 
direct  from  the  climates  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  survive  in,  and  these  men 
are  not  forced  to  go  back  to  where  they  started  from  at  all,  but  whatever  climate 
they  desire  to  select  they  are  given  passes  to  that  point. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairmak.)  Do  not  understand  me  as  casting  any  doubt  upon  the  efS- 
cieuey  of  the  institution,  bnt  if  it  could  be  so  enlarged  as  to  extend  to  the  individual 
who  does  not  like  to  leave  home,  and  who  may  be  sick,  particularly  as  he  contributes, 
there  should  be  some  relief  extended  to  him ;  it  woald  cost  less  than  taking  him  into 
the  hospital. — A.  That  has  been  under  consideration.  These  things  have  got  to  be 
proved  in  sequence.  Now,  as  far  as  your  railroad  is  concerned,  your  internal  marine 
is  a  new  idea,  and  these  things  have  got  to  be  proved  in  sequence ;  these  are  objec- 
tions and  all  hospitals  at  present  in  vogue  have  them — that  they  are  too  narrow  and 
do  not  include  enough  outside. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  In  other  words,  I  presume  you  mean  to  say  that  the  em- 
barrassments that  result  are  really  the  want  of  a  sufScient  fund? — A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  4Lnd  provided  the  employes  will  furnish  funds  enough  you  can  furnish  thea^  ad- 
ditional facilities? — A.  I  can  do  it  in  every  direction,  if  there  is  a  sufilcient  quantity 
of  funds  snijplied. 

Q.  If  the  assessments  are  doubled,  would  it  be  sufficient  ? — A.  That  I  don't  know, 
sir ;  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  on  that  thing  at  all. 

Q.  As  I  understand  yon,  the  contribution  of  the  company  to  this  system  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  they  treat  the  wounded  without  charge? — ^A.  They  treated  the 
wounded  and  buried  the  dead  without  charge. 

Q.  But  they  do  not  contribute  directly  to  the  fund? — A.  Not  just  in  that  way, with 
the  exception  that  they  make  np  whatever  deficiency  we  lack. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BURNES.)  Has  this  assessment  been  increased  or  diminished  in  the  last 
year? — A.  It  has  been  diminished ;  it  used  to  be  35  cents  for  those  under  $50,  and  all 
over  that  50  cents  per  month ;  now  it  is  decreased,  from  under  $100  a  month  25  cents, 
and  all  above  that  50  cents  a  month. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  I  suppose  this  is  a  plan  undertaken  by  the  corporation  not 
for  its  own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  employes ;  isn't  that  so  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
thiit  was  the  endeavor. 

Q.  And  the  best  system  has  been  devised  with  the  means  that  can  be  raised  to 
secure  this  result  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  And  you  contemplate  changes  in  it  to  make_  it  better, of 
course  ? — ^A.  That  is  our  conception ;  we  certainly  don't  ■want  to  rest  quietly,  and  we 
know  the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  contend  with  in  forming  it ;  and  you  know  these 
things  only  come  up  by  a  slow  process  of  experience,  but  to  my  mind  I  think  it  is  an 
essential  thing  in  a  country  like  this. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  the  employes  of  this  system  of  railway  to 
abandon  this  system  and  make  no  assessments  at  all,  and  have  the  employes  to  employ 
physicians  as  they  were  able  to  do  it? — ^A.  No,  sirj  I  do  not.  I  don't  believe  if  you 
left  it  to  the  vote  of  a  candid  and  unbiased  crowd,  if  you  would  leave  it  to  the  vote  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  that  have  gone  out,  that  they  would  not  do  away  with  it. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  don't  think  this  inquiry  is  important,  inasmuch  as  the.  Knights  of 
Labor  have  not  made  any  complaint  in  this  particular. — A.  The  thing  is  with  me  a 
matter  of  humanity,  and  when  you  say  all  that  you  can  say  against  it,  the  good  more 
than  counterbalances  it  twenty  times  over.  Now,  there  are  hardships,  of  course,  in 
attempting  to  move  these  men.  I  don't  seek  to  deny  this ;  bnt  we  try  to  prevent  every 
one  of  them  wo  can,  and  I<believe  that  I  have  had  .assistance  right  from  the  word^o, 
not  only  from  the  management^er  se,  but  that  of  every  man  connected  with  the  rail- 
road in  that  connection. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BURNES.)  Why  was  this  assessment  reduced;  what  was  the  reason  of 
that? — ^A.  The  idea  was  this,  in  order  to  reduce  the  assessment  to  fix  it  so  that  the 
company  should  have  to  pay  a  portion  of  its  share  5  that  was  plain,  and  there  had 
been  an  accumulation  by  a  previous  administration ;  that  sum  I  never  knew  or  cared 
to  know. 

Q.  There  had  been  an  accumulation  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  much  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  said  that  prior  to  youi  administration  there  was  a  surplus  in  the 
treasury? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  the  rules  remained  the  same  with  regard  to  the  patients  who  were  con- 
fined at  home? — A.  Up  to  the  time  that  I  went  into  the  department. 

Q.  It  seems  that  there  is  a  fund  raised  here  annually  of  $75,000  from  these  men. 

The  Chairmah.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  BuRNES.  Seventy-five  thousand  dollars ;  possibly  $100,000, 1  don't  know. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Seventy-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  seventy- 
one  cents  in  the  la.st  year,  up  to  the  end  of  February,  1886,  and  a  deficit  of  $<J0,476.28. 
So  much  more  expended  than  was  received  from  the  fund. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bubnes.)  I  will  ask  you,  doctor,  under  the  system  of  organization,  if 
for  that  sum  a  good  physician  could  not  be  retained  in  every  prominent  station  along 
the  line  of  this  system  of  road,  under  a  contract  that  would  require  them  to  attend 
to  all  the  employes  in  cases  of  sickness  ? — ^A.  That  is  in  the  event  that  you  should  in- 
crease your  assessment,  or  just  from  the  sum  you  have  got  now? 

Q.  With  the  $78,000? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not.  I  can  give  you  this  idea  as  near 
as  I  can  get  at  it.  In  the  event  yon  are  dealing  with  a  certain  class  of  physicians, 
say  you  put  it  at  the  relative  rate  as  we  have  got  it  on  the  fee  bill  now,  $1  for  a  visit 
to  a  patient's  house ;  now  we  receive  on  the  Iron  Mountain  road  alone  in  one  year 
close  onto  the  absolute  number  of  employes  on  that  road,  and  out  of  the  ntimber  that 
we  have  got  from  the  Iron  Mountain  road  they  stay  XV^  days  for  each  one  of  these, 
which  runs  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  nine  or  ten  hundred  of  in  patients  that  we  have. 
Take  the  sum  of  11^  per  patient  and  yon  can  compute  it  npon  that  basis  in  addition 
to  that  the  absolute  cost  of  the  medicine  prescribed  must  be  taken  into  account,  and 
your  prescription  rarely  costs  less  than  25  cents,  so  there  would  be  a  $1.25  cents  at 
lesiSt  for  the  patient ;  in  addition  to  that  you  would  have  to  deal  with  a  class  of  men 
who,  I  guess  you  all  know,  -^  hose  fee  bills  at  best  are  extremely  elastic,  and  you  have 
no  way  of  binding  these  gentlemen  within  certain  limits  at  all.  If  you  try  to  make 
a  contract,  you  have  got  to  have  more  than  one  man  at  a  given  point,  as  the  man  may 
go  away,  and  you  cannot  find  him,  and  as  we  have  at  varions  points  in  the  road— 
wherever  we  have  men  in  service  we  have  two.  I  would  like  to  see  these  improve- 
ments made,  and  would  be  thoroughly  delighted  if  it  could  be  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  Bnt  you  say  this  is  the  only  way  on  this  great  system  whereby 
men  living  in  one  section  can  be  moved  to  another  ? — A.  That  is  the  point.  If  I  was 
livingin  Arkansas  I  would  certainly  insist  upon  being  moved,  and  not  only  that  I  would 
save  time,  but  I  would  save  the  usual  nauseating  effects  of  the  greater  amonnt  of 
drugs  that  are  given,  because  you  can  get  along  with  one-half  the  quantity  up  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BuBKBS.)  But  then  you  only  have  ninety-five  beds  ? — A.  Well,  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  that  we  have  got  room  to  increase  more ;  they  fixed  the  capacity  of 
the  hospital  at  eighty-five,  the  strained  capacity  could  be  as  high  as  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  Now,  you  say  you  get  one  hundred  and  twenty  patients  on  Monday  and 
continue  them  that  number  of  days,  you  would  have  so  many  in  the  hospital  at  the 
commencement  and  they  would  be  discharged,  and  then  we  wonld  fill  those  np  after 
we  had  discharged  those  that  were  there ;  we  aim  to  give  in  case  of  necessity  one 
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hundred  and  twenty,  and  you  could  treat  three  hundred  cases  there  in  a  month. 
You  could  even  do  better  than  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  Do  you  think  that  the  railroad  employes  or  a  body  of  law- 
yers, however  well  they  may  understand  the  matter,  or  even  members  of  Congress, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  the  wisest  men  in  this  country,  can  devise  a  better  system 
than  physicians  can  for  the  treatment  of  patients  and  for  the  hospital  arrange- 
ments!— A.  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  ciuestion  and  I  would  like  to  hit  back 
at  it.    I  don't  think  they  can. 

Mr.  Stewakt.  I  don't  believe  they  can,  either. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buknbs.)  Don't  you  think  it  is  possible  for  human  intelligence  at  least 
to  devise  a  system  that  will  be  more  equal  in  its  operation  ? — A.  I  do,  sir ;  I  do,  judge. 
I  know  the  weaknesses  and  defects  of  the  department  as  well  as  any  one,  I  suppose, 
and  I  believe  if  I  could  correct  it  in  any  given  direction  that  I  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  do  it,  because  it  is  in  that  sphere  in  which  you  cannot  do  too  much. 

Q.  (B^  the  Chairman.  )  You  know  that  these  people  who  are  employed  on  the  rail- 
rosid  are'not  as  enlightened  as  lawyers,  or,  as  my  Brother  Stewart  says,  as  members 
of  Congress,  although  that  remark  of  his  presumed  too  much. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Not  on  medical  subjects. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  studied  human  nature  as  part  of  your  profession,  and 
don't  yon  know  that  men  of  that  kind,  however  beneficent  it  may  be  and  however 
correct — and  I  don't  complain  of  that — grow  restless  under  what  they  regard  as  an 
exaction  1 — A.  Well,  I  think  in  the  beginning  they  did,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  do 
now.  To  give  you  an  idea,  there  has  been  this  element  about  it :  I  sappose  80  per 
cent,  of  the  employes  of  the  entire  hospital  are  Catholics,  irrespective  of^the  virtue 
of  the  sisters,  whom  I  believe  to  be  the  best  nurses  in  the  world,  irrespective  of  any- 
body. I  thought  it  was  a  good  idea  to  get  the  sisters  there  in  order  to  minister  to 
their  spiritual  wants.  Now  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  my  life  but  what  I  have 
not  looked  as  closely  at  that  as  anything.  In  the  event  a  Catholic  dies  to  have  his 
religions  counselor  there,  and  I  conceive  that  by  having  the  assistance  of  the  sisters 
that  they  have  done  a  great  deal  of  good  in  that  direction,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
although  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  my  duty  to  do  it,  yet  I  was  looking  at  the  utility 
of  the  sisters,  and  also  at  their  moral  influence,  which  I  have  got. 

Mrs.  JOHN  DUFFEY,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Burns).    Where  do  you  reside  ? — ^Answer.  De  Soto. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  you  know  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  these  troubles,  and 
the  extent  of  them  in  and  about  De  Sotof — A.  Well,  you  mean  for  me  to  state  about 
what  I  know  of  it  f 

Q.  Yes ;  what  you  know  and  what  you  saw. — 'A.  Well,  I  am  the  wife  of  an  engi- 
neer, and  I  keep  a  few  boarders,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  that  boarded  with  me  was 
working  as  yard-master,  and  when  the  train  went  through  De  Soto,  why  he  went  to 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Nelson,  whom  one  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  knocked  down,  and 
they  molested  him,  and  he  could  not  defend  himself,  so  he  ran  to  my  house.  He  was 
an  inmate  of  my  house,  and  I  should  judge  from  150  to  200  men  followed  him  with 
clubs  and  rocks,  and  so  on,  but  he  was  a  little  in  advance  of  them,  and  got  into  the 
house,  and  they  intended  to  kill  him,  I  think ;  and  I  took  the  pistol  out  of  his  hand 
and  went  to  the  front  door  Just  in  time  to  prevent  them  getting  into  the  house, 
and  they  told  me  I  was  to  give  up  that  "scab,"  meaning  Mr.  Todd.  I  told  them  I 
wouldn't  do  it,  and  they  used  a  good  deal  of  profanity  and  disagreeable  language  to 
me,  and  they  told  me  they  would  bum  the  house  if  I  didn't  give  him  up,  and  I 
wouldn't  do  it.  Then  they  said  they  would  hang  me,  but  they  could  not  get  a  hold 
of  me,  and  they  stayed ;  I  think  they  intended  to  get  in  if  they  could  have  gotten  in. 
I  didn't  have  any  help  there  only  myself  and  tht  little  children. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  a  pistol  there! — ^A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  had  a  pistol  there,  though  t — A.  I  had  a  pistol;  yes,  sir.  And  they  said  they 
would  tear  the  house  down  and  burn  it  up,  and  used  a  great  deal  of  language,  of  course, 
that  I  can  not  here  repeat ;  and  I  asked  them  what  he  had  done ;  I  tried  to  talk 
to  them  to  calm  them,  but  they  wouldn't  listen  to  me ;  and  I  asked  them  what  he 
had  done ;  they  said  that  he  had  pulled  a  pistol  on  one  of  their  men,  the  Ehights  of 
Labor ;  so  I  asked  them  if  he  killed  any  one;  they  said,  "No,  but  they  wanted  to  kill 
him."  •'  Well,"  I  says, "  you  shall  not  have  him,"  and  they  said  they  would  not  hurt 
me  if  I  would  give  him  up,  and  I  told  them  I  was  not  afraid  of  them,  and  I  told  them 
that  I  would  give  him  up  to  the  ofBcers  of  the  law,  but  to  nobody  else.    There  was  a 


gentleman  came  up  onto  the  porch,  and  they  all  cried  out  then,  "There  is  an  officer  of 
the  law ;  give  him  to  him  I"  Of  course,  if  I  had  given  him  up  to  him  they  would  have 
very  quickly  taken  him  from  him.  They  were  very  anxious  that  I  should  give  this 
gentleman  up  to  that  one  deputy  sheriff.  So  I  had  no  proof  that  he  was  a  deputy 
sheriff,  so  I  put  him  off  the  porch  too,  and  he  was  very  willing  to  go ;  so  directly  the 
maypr  came  up ;  I  didn't  recognize  him ;  I  know  him,  but  in  my  excitement  I  didn't 
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recognize  him  then,  and  I  put  him  off  too,  which  I  was  very  sorry  for,  for  of  course  I 
didn't  intend  to  be  rude  to  any  one,  but  I  didn't  recognize  him ;  and  he  also  was  a 
Enight  of  Labor,  the  mayor,  and  when  he  talked  to  them  they  dispersed.  And  they 
have  made  themselves  very  disagreeable  to  me  and  my  family,  simply  because  my  bus- 
band,  I  suppose,  is  an  engineer,  and  the  engineers  did  not  go  on  a  strike  with  the  rest. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnbs.)  Do  you  know  of  any  other  facts  or  circumstance  bearing  upon 
the  question  now  under  consideration  ? — A.  I  know  nothing  but  what  has  been  pub- 
lished ;  only  that  connected  with  my  own  household  and  myself. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  man  having  been  struck  by  a  Enight  of  Labor;  how  did  you 
know  that  he  was  a  Enight  of  Labor  ?— A.  Well,  I  supposed  he  was ;  they  said  they 
were  the  men  that  threw  the  links  at  the  engine  as  it  went  by. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  him  when  he  delivered  the  blow  f— A.  I  didn't  see  it,  no ;  I  was 
at  home  when  that  occurred. 

Q.  That  was  mere  hearsay  from  other  parties  f — A.  That  was  mere  hearsay  fcom 
others  that  seen  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  You  spoke  about  making  it  disagreeable  for  you  'and  your 
family ;  do  you  refer  only  to  this  occasion  that  you  described,  or  do  you  refer  to 
something  that  took  place  afterwards  ?— A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  they  belonged  to  the  or- 
der ;  they  called  scab  at  me  and  my  children,  as  we  would  go  by  them  on  the  street, 
and  so  on  ;  of  course  it  was  disagreeable. 

Q.  Well,  for  how  loug  did  that  form  of  insult  continue  after  this  f — A.  Well,  I  never 
went  on  the  street  any  more  than  I  could  possibly  help,  till  it  had  quieted  down  a 
little. 

Q.  But  whenever  you  appeared  they A.  Not  always ;  but  whenever  it  was  con- 
venient for  them  to  do  so  without 

Q.  And  they  called  your  children A.  .Oh,  yes;  it  was  not  men  that  did  that,  but 

the. families  of  men  that  belonged  to  the  Enights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Not  the  men  themselves,  but  their  families  f— A.  Well,  the  men  themselves  have 
made  ugly  remarks  as  we  would  pass  them  on  the  street. 

Q.  (ByMr.  BuRNES.)  How  were  you  possessed  of  the  information  that  those  who 
called  you  and  your  children  scabs  were  the  Enights  of  Labor! — A.  Well,  they  have 
been  pointed  out  to  me  by  parties  that  knowed. 

Q.  You  have  just  been  told  so  ;  you  don't  know  the  fact ! — ^A.  I  don't  know ;  only 
I  know  they  are  Enights  of  Labor;  they  are  called  Enights  of  Labor.  I  know  they 
go  in  and  out  of  their  hall,  and  so  on. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  that  made  use  of  such  language  f — ^A.  I  do 
not ;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  men,  only  when  I  see  them. 

Major  FARES,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  BviiNES).  Major,  you  understand  the  two  propositions  that  we  are 
investigatiog ;  I  will  call  your  attention  to  them,  and  ask  you  to  give  us  the  result  of 
your  information  and  your  investigations,  so  far  as  that  result  bears  upon  the  two 
propositions  involved. — Answer.  Well,  I  have  not  heard  any  of  the  examinations,  or 
the  two  special  points  that  you  made. 

Q.  The  first  relates  to  the  cause,  and  the  second  to  the  extent  of  the  troubles  exist- 
ing in  the  State  of  Missouri,  or  Illinois,  or  Texas,  or  Arkansas,  between  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  Company  and  its  employes  T — A.  So  far  as  the  cause  is  concerned,  the 
cause  of  the  strike,  and  the  difficulties  which  you  allude  to,  the  information  is  alto- 
gether hearsay,  derived  from  all  sorts  of  sources. 

Q.  That  hearsay  was  from  parties  under  circumstances  and  at  a  time  when  yon  were 
making  a  sort  of  ofScial  or  semi-ofScial  investigation?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  parties  that 
were  immediately  concerned. 

Q.  Just  go  on  and  discriminate,  so  far  as  you  can,  between  what  you  know  and 
what  you  have  on  the  information  of  the  character  mentioned. — A.  The  nature  of 
my  business  necessarily  required  me  to  investigate  this  matter,  at  least  those  under 
whose  authority  I  was  acting.  In  the  process  of  this  examination  I  visited  several 
places,  Eansas  City  particularly,  and  Pacific,  Saint  Louis,  and  De  Soto,  more  partic- 
ularly Pacific  and  De  Soto,  where  my  investigation  extended.  The  other  was  more 
general  investigation.  Now,  would  you  prefer  examining  in  regard  to  Pacific  t  I  can 
tell  you  all  I  know  about  that. 

Q.  Well,  just  state  what  you  know  about  Pacific  and  then  all  about  De  Soto. — ^A.  I 
accompanied  General  Jamison,  the  adjutant-general  of  the  State,  with  several  other 
gentlemen,  perhaps  eighteen  or  twenty,  to  take  arms  to  Pacific,  for  the  purpose  of 
arming,  or  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  there  for  the  purpose  of  arming, 
deputy  sheriffs.  We  started  at  night,  the  date  I  don't  remember ;  I  think  it  was 
about  the  20th  of  March,  perhaps,  but  it  was  immediately  after  a  freight  train  had 
been  fired  into  there  and  the  authorities  had  telegrephed  to  Governor  Marmaduke, 
and  I  read  the  telegrams,  that  they  were  powerless  to  enforce  the  law,  and  preserve 
peace  and  order.    It  was  then  that  General  Jamison  took  those  arras  there.    We 
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started  late  at  night;  we  did  not  reach  there  nntil  next  morning;  we  laid  over 
at  Washington,  I  believe,  most  of  the  night,  because  it  was  hazardous  traveling.  In 
feet,  we  encountered  a  large  stone  at  either  place.  I  don't  know,  it  might  have  been 
accident,  bnt  it  looked  a  little  suspicious ;  but  we  happened  to  be  running  slowly ; 
however,  we  conclnded  to  lay  up  at  Washington  over  night;  so  we  got  into  Pacitio 
the  next  morning.  The  deputy  sheriffs  were  soon  afterwards  sworn  in  that  morning, 
and  guns  were  placed  in  their  hands.  At  the  request  of  General  Jamison  I  accom- 
panied him  to  a  meeting  of  the  mayor  and  city  council,  as  I  understand  it.  They  pro- 
tested that  they  were  perfectly  able,  without  the  assistance  of  the  State  or  anybody 
else,  to  maintain  law  and  order.  This,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  same  parties  had 
telegraphed  to  General  Marmaduke  that  they  were  not  able  to  maintain  law  and  order, 
was  something  a  little  curious  to  us  at  that  time,  or  at  least  to  myself.  And  General 
Jamison  and  I  talked  over  the  matter  afterwards ;  but  while  we  were  there  actually 
in  session  with  those  gentlemen,  listening  to  Ihem  and  hearing  them  say  they  could 
maintain  law  and  order,  a  passenger  train  passed  through  and  the  sheriff  went  up 
on  it  for  the  purpose  of  summoning  additional  deputy  sheriffs  out  in  the  country. 
That  train  (the  engine)  was  killed  and  the  sheriff  was  driven  back  while  we  were 
actually  in  session  with  this  mayor  and  city  council.  Well,  the  resalt  of  that  was 
that  the  deputy  sheriffs  were  sworn  in  and  armed.  That  night  we  returned  to  Jef- 
ferson City;  that  is,  those  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  the  gnus  and  ammuni- 
tion down  there.  General  Jamison  remained  there.  A  few  days  afterward,  at  Gov- 
ernor Maxmaduke's  request,  I  accompanied  hiiin  to  Saint  Louis.  Mr.  Clark  was  with 
me.  The  situation  at  De  Soto  was  not  of  the  most  favorable  character  for  peace, 
still  he  did  not  want  to  send  us  there.  He  finally  left  us  with  the  instruction  for  ns 
to  remain  in  Saint  Louis  for  further  developments  before  proceeding  to  De  Soto; 
that  is,  the  idea  was  that  he  did  not  want  to  menace  those  people  there  with  any  sort 
of  authority,  especially  with  military.  We  remained  here,  and  we  were  in  conference 
with  the  citizens,  with  the  railroad  officials  and  others,  audMr.  Hoxie  was  under  the 
impression  that  we  had  better  go  to  De  Soto  ;  that  he  had  information  that  the  shops 
were  to  be  destroyed,  violence  was  to  be  committed ;  and  I  telegraphed  immediately 
to  Governor  Marmaduke  that,  unless  we  received  peremptory  orders  from  him  to  the 
contrary,  we  would  go  to  Pacific  that  night.  He  answered  in  Saint  Louis  as  follows : 
"If  you  think  best,  go  ;  but  remember  I  don't  want  to  use  the  military."  We  went 
to  De  Soto  ;  reached  there  late  at  night — Mr.  Clark  and  myself — and  we  immediately 
had  a  meeting  called  of  the  sheriff  and  mayor  and  prominent  citizens  of  the  town,  in- 
-cluding  the  master  workman  of  the  organization  of  Knights  of  Labor  there,  a  Mr. 
Langhlin.  That  meeting  was  held  in  the  mayor's  ofBce,  and  was  quite  largely  at- 
tended. Mr.  Clark  made  a  statement  to  them  :  that  we  were  there,  and  told  them 
with  what  authority  we  vcere  commissioned  ;  that  we  were  there,  not  as  enemies,  or 
spies,  or  detectives,  but  as  friends,  on  orders  issued  by  the  governor  of  the  State  to  ob- 
serve law  and  order  at  all  hazards,  so  far  as  it  was  in  our  power,  and  we  wanted  to 
have  a  perfect  understanding  with  them.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  talk,  the  mayor 
and  the  parish  priest  there.  Father  O'Leary,  and  various  other  gentlemen,  iucluding 
the  sheriff,  whom  we  afterwards  ascertained  nearly  all  belonged  to  the  Knights  of 
Labor — of  course  excepting  the  priest — and  they  all  made  their  statements  ;  and  Mr. 
Langhlin,  a  man  who  impressed  me  as  a  man  with  a  good  deal  of  courage  and  firmness 
and  backbone,  especially,  stated  that  he  would  back  us  up  in  maintaining  law  and 
order ;  but  he  was  fiercely  denunciatory  of  Jay  Gould.  That  seemed  to  be  the  hobby 
of  all  of  them.  Well,  I  interrupted  the  talk,  because  it  was  getting  late  at  night, 
and  told  him  I  wanted  to  get  at  something  definite  ;  that  we  had  to  make  a  report  to 
Governor  Marmaduke ;  that  he  was  undoubtedly  up  at  his  residence  waiting  to  hear 
from  us,  and  I  had  formulated  a  dispatch  to  them,  and  I  stated  to  them,  said  I : 
"  Gentlemen,  if  you  are  in  earnest ;  if  you  are  a  law-abiding  order,  and  mean  what 
you  say,  1  want  yon  to  say  that  yon  will  join  with  me  in  this  dispatch,  or  let  me  say 
in  this  dispatch  that  you  sanction  its  spirit,  and  that  you  will  carry  it  out  in  good 
faith."  I  read  the  dispatch  to  them.  It  was  in  substance  stating  that  peace  and  order 
was  prevailing  there,  and  that  we  had  the  pledges  of  this  parish  priest,  Father 
O'Leary,  of  the  mayor,  and  sheriff,  and  master  workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  that 
they  would  assist  us  in  maintaining  peace,  and  something  to  that  effect.  I  don't  re- 
member the  language  of  the  dispatches,  but  they  were  published  in  the  papers  at  the 
time.  When  Mr.  Clark  and  myself  went  to  our  hotel  that  night  after  sending  that 
dispatch — ^in  fact  we  intrusted  the  sending  of  the  dispatch  to  Mr.  Laughliu  himself, 
the  master  workman— when  we  went  to  our  room  we  discussed  one  matter  among 
ourselves,  and  that  seemed  to  be  a  curious  phase  of  the  thing,  that  every  one  of  those 
gentlemen  who  had  spoken  and  protested  so  vigorously  in  favor  of  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order,  and  that  that  was  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  order,  had  said  that 
they  would  stay  with  us  and  sustain  us  so  far  as  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town  were 
concerned.  Of  course  we  made  no  objection  to  that.  It  simply  struck  us  as  a  curios- 
ity, and  we  talked  about  it  after  we  got  to  the  hotel.  No  acts  of  violence  were  com- 
mitted while  we  were  there,  except,  I  think,  the  night  when  we  were  there  there  was 
aomebody — some  employ^  of  the  road — shot  at. 
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Q.  Who  was  he? — ^A.  Somebody;  I  can't  remember  the  name  now,  but  he  was 
fired  at.  Well,  the  next  day  passed  quietly,  and  the  next ;  Mr.  Clark  in  the  mean  time 
had  gone  to  Mineral  Point,  a  station  further  down  the  road;  that  morning  before  he 
started  some  rails  were  placed  across  the  track,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  wrecking 
a  passenger  train ;  as  soon  as  we  learned,  it  Mr.  Clark  started  off  about  the  same  time, 
hisdistination  being  Mineral  Point,  and  Mr.  Laughlin,  the  master  workman  of  that 
order,  had  gone  to  Saint  Louis.  I  went  to  the  lodge  room  and  called  a  man  named 
Park — I  remember  the  name  veryjdistinotly  because  it  happened  to  be  the  same  as  my 
own,  and  he  seemed  to  be  second  in  command — I  don't  know  what  rank  they  hold — 
and  I  told  them  that  they  had  violated  their  compact  to  us  in  its  letter  and  in  its 
spirit,  and  it  not  in  its  letter,  that  this  attempt  to  wreck  a  train  had  occurred  jusi) 
about  200  yards  outside  of  the  corporate  limits,  and  that  I  hoped  in  the  future  they 
would  act  in  good  faith ;  that  it  was  evidence  to  me  that  if  they  could  control  their 
own  men  inside  of  the  corporate  limits  they  could  certainly  control  them  200  or  300 
yards  outside.  He  said  it  was  a  lot  of  irresponsible  hoodlums  did  that.  Of  course  I 
could  not  gainsay  it ;  but  jJiere  were  no  further  acts  of  violence  committed  while  I 
was  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buenbs.)  Did  you  hear  any  expression  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
causes  of  the  strike  ? — A.  Oh,  yes  ;  I  made  it  my  business  to  go  among  the  men ;  I 
was  friendly  to  them,  and  my  object  was  peace,  and  I  was  with  them  and  talked 
with  them.  The  general  thing  was  that  they  were  loyal  to  their  order,  and  had  been 
directed  to  strike,  and  they  were  going  to  strike.  They  were  faithful  to  their  obliga- 
tions, and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hall  in  Texas  had  been  discharged,  and  what  was 
the  cause  of  one  brother  was  the  cause  of  all ;  afterwards,  though,  I  think  it  was  the 
day  perhaps  that  I  left  De  Soto,  I  was  in  the  office  of  the  general  superintendent — the 
division  superintendent.  They  were  making  out  the  pay-rolls  or  giving  them  their 
time-checks,  and  I  heard  one  man  laughingly  protesting  against  paying  a  25  cent  as- 
sessment for  the  hospital  fund. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  he  said  in  the  way  of  protesting  ? — A.  I  have  forgotten 
DOW  whether  it  was  Mr.  Todd,  or  somebody  else,  said  there,  he  said,  "  This  month  we 
have  not  been  at  work  much;  you  ought  not  to  charge  us  25  cents,"  I  think;  it  was 
pleasant,  it  struck  me ;  that  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  anything  about  the  assess- 
ment feature,  and  the  only  time. 

Q.  Were  you  informed  by  any  of  the  employes  of  any  special  or  general  grievances 
against  the  management  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  f — ^A.  Nothing  further  than 
I  nave  stated ;  I  was  shown  their  shops,  where  they  had  been  broken  into,  and  Mr. 
Kenan,  the  division  superintendent,  explained  to  me  about  how  engines  could  be 
killed,  as  they  call  it ;  what  parts  were  taken,  and  he  made  a  discovery  while  he  was 
taking  me  through  the  shops  that  nearly  all  the  machinery  there  had  been  also 
killed;  that  was  a  new  discovery  to  him  ;  he  supposed  that  only  a  certain  few  of  the 
lathes  had  been  crippled,  but  when  we  came  to  investigate  it  a  majority  of  them  had 
necessary  parts  taken  away.  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  machinery  to  ex- 
plain that. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  fact  or  circumstance  within  your  knowledge  which  would 
tend  to  enlighten  us  with  regard  to  the  cause  or  the  extent  of  the  troubles  between 
this  company  and  its  employes  ?— A.  None  to  my  knowledge,  sir ;  well,  I  would  make 

one  further  remark 

Q.  You  say  you  went  to  the  next  officer  in  command,  and  told  him  that  they  had 
broken  the  agreement.  How  do  you  know  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  anything 
to  do  with  putting  this  rail  across  the  track? — A.  He  said  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it ;  he  said  it  was  a  lot  of  irresponsible  hoodlums. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  accused  the  Knights  of  breaking  their  agree- 
ment.— A.  Well,  I  presumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  as  they  had  entered  into  the  agree- 
ment, and  had  kept  it  so  far  as  the  city  was  concerned,  why,  that  they  were  respon- 
sible for  keeping  it  immediately  outside  of  the  city  limits ;  it  looked  to  me  like  bad 
faith,  and  I  went  to  him  to  inquire  about  it. 

Q.  Their  agreement  was  to  protect  the  property  within  the  city  limits? — A.  Within 
the  city  limits. 

Q.  Now,  if  they  did  not  injure  the  property  within  the  city  limits  they  did  not  vio- 
late their  agreement,  did  they  ?— A.  They  did  in  spirit,  not  in  letter ;  that  is  what  I 
was  protesting  against. 

Q.  Well,  they  thought  they  had  discharged  their  duty  and  complied  with  your  re- 
quest, I  understand,  when  they  agreed  to  protect  the  property  inside  of  the  city  lim- 
its, but  that  it  was  not  any  part  of  their  duty  to  go  outside  of  the  city  limits  to  afford 
such  protection,  but  that  such  protection  ought  to  be  afforded  by  people  living  out- 
side of  the  city  limits. — A.  That  would  not  be  my  construction  ;  that  construction 
yon  would  have  to  put  on  it  yourself. 

Q.  You  think  that  because  they  went  with  you  a  mile  they  ought  to  have  gone  two 
miles ;  that  is  Scripture,  at  all  events. — ^A.  If  you  understood  the  situation,  when  you 
get  outside  of  a  little  town  like  Do  Soto  your  ai-e  in  the  woods,  practically  speaking. 
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Q.  Were  yoa  in  the  town  of  Pacific  when  the  firing  on  the  fieight  train  took  place  f — 
A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  That  was  on  information  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

H.  M.  SYKES,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Btjrnes).  Mr.  Sykes,  state  what  connection,  if  any,  yon  have  had 
with  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company. — Answer.  I  am  telegraph  operator  at  Bis- 
marck. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  inforniation  with  regard  to  the  cause  or  the  extent  of 
the  trouble  between  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  its  employes  t — A.  Well,  no ;  only  hear- 
say, on  our  division. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  &om  the  employes  themselves,  or  any  of  them  1 — A. 
Well,  I  have  heard  them  talking  about  it. 

Q.  That  is,  the  employfc  of  the  Missouri  Pacific? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  what  was  said,  and  when  it  was  said. — A.  Well,  it  was  directly  after 
the  strike  I  heard  them  talking — I  presume  it  was  about  the  10th  of  March — in  regard 
to  it.  My  understanding  of  it,  from  what  I  heard,  was  that  they  were  striking  on  ac- 
count of  a  man  being  discharged  in  Texas. 

Q.  Did  they  mention  any  other  circumstances  as  to  the  cause  of  grievance  ! — ^A.  No, 
sir :  they  did  not.  None  of  them  seemed  to  know  what  was  the  cause,  excepting  that. 
At  least,  they  talked  that  way. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  &om  any  employ 6  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  of 
any  other  grievance  prior  to  that  time  J — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  had  not. 

Q.  Had  you  mingled  freely  with  the  employ^  up  to  tlie  6th  of  March  last  ? — A. 
Well,  to  some  extent.    Of  course  I  seen  a  good  many  of  them  every  day. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them  at  any  time  communicated  to  you  any  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  f — A,  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  any  complaint 
until  the  strike  was  ordered — until  they  were  striking. 

Q.  What  class  and  proportion  of  the  employes  did  you  mingle  with  t— A.  Well, 
mostly  engineers  and  conductors  and  brakemen,  and  some  of  the  car  repaiiers  I  saw 
and  talked  with. 

A,  D.  BOSS,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Bubnes).  State  your  employment  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 
Company. — Answer.  I  have  not  any  employment  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — ^A.  Bismarck,  Mo. ' 

Q.  We  desire  to  know  the  extent  of  your  information  with  regard  to  the  cause  and 
extent  of  the  troubles  between  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  its  employes  t — ^A.  I  don't 
know  any  cause  except  just  the  common  report  of  the  strike,  such  as  I  gathered  firom 
the  papers  and  perhaps  with  conversation  with  a  few  of  the  employls  on  the  road 
and  branches  down  there,  and  sometimes  of  some  conversation  with  them  in  regard 
to  the  strike. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  have  had  conversation  with  those  employ^  of  the  company  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  time  prior  to  the  6th  of  March  f — ^A.  Well,  not  prior,  on  that  subject, 
only  after. 

Q.  State  what  yon  have  heard  from  employes  there,  prior  or  subsequent  to  the 
6th  of  March,  or  on  the  6th  of  March,  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  trouble? — ^A.  On 
the  6th  of  March  I  heard  that  they  were  all  on  a  strike,  and  inquired  into  the  cause, 
and  it  was  simply  an  obedience  to  an  order  for  a  strike  down  in  Texas  on  account  of 
a  discharge  of  a  man  named  Hall ;  and  I  also  heard  some  say  that  they  expected  an 
increase  of  wages  for  the  trackmen  and  bridgemen. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  6th  of  March  did  you  hear  that  ?— A.  Possibly  a  week  or  so 
after. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  any  of  them  complaining  prior  to  the  6th  of  March  of  any  trouble 
or  grievance  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  of  them  after  the  6th  of  March  attribute  the  strike  to  any 
other  cause  than  the  discharge  of  Hall? — A.  No,  sir;  not  a  direct  cause. 

Q.  To  what  class  of  employes  did  you  allude  as  having  these  conversations  with? — 
A.  Well,  most  all  classes.  I  have  had  some  conversation  with  section  men,  track- 
men, bridgemen,  engineers,  and  conductors. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  acts  or  circumstance  bearing  on  these  questions  that 
you  regard  as  material  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation? — ^A.  Merchandising — merchant. 

Q.  I  suppose  these  men  may  have  had  grievances  that  they  did  not  communicate 
to  you? — ^A.  Certainly ;  I  had  no  interest  in  the  matter  at  all. 

Q.  And  it  was  not  your  business  to  inquire  particularly  with  regard  to  it? — No, 
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Q.  Why  did  yon  make  inquiry  after  the  6th  of  March? — ^A.  Well,  becanse  it  waa 
the  common  talk  at  the  time ;  it  was  the  most  prominent  sahject  before  the  people. 
Q.  A  matter,  I  suppose,  in  which  you  would  have  an  interest  T 
(No  answer). 

S.  C.  BOSSINGEE,  hsing  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Buenes).  What  is  your  occupation,  Mr.  Bossingert — Answer.  I 
am  agent  at  Poplar  Bluff. 

Q.  Agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailway  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  information  bearing  upon  the  cause  or  extent  of  the 
troubles  between  the  company  you  represent  and  i  ts  employes  ? — A.  Prior  to  this 
strike  I  had  none ;  while  the  trouble  was  brewing  in  Texas,  was  reported  by  the  pa- 
pers ;  there  was  at  the  time  a  pile-driving  outfit  at  Poplar  Bluff,  and  on  it,  I  believe 
were  a  number  of  Knights  of  Labor.  They  were  circulating  among  tho  people,  citi- 
zens, employes  of  the  company,  &o.,  trying  to  institute  a  lodge  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  I  understood  from  some  parties  that  were  anticipating  going  into  it  that  they 
had  from  fifty  to  sixty  names,  and  among  them  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Kavanangh ; 
he  took  quite  an  active  part  in  it,  and  got  several  of  the  men  that  were  employed  un- 
der me  in  the  notion  of  going  into  the  Knights  of  Labor,  but  about  that  time  the 
strike  was  ordered  on  the  system,  and  they  were  taken  away.  They  were  ordered  to 
Barring  Cross ;  the  men  who  were  intending  to  go  into  it  when  the  strike  was  ordered 
saw  the  position  that  the  officials  were  thinking  of  taking,  that  it  was  apparent  that 
they  would  take,  and  were  slow  about  going  into  it,  and  said  that  they  would  hold 
out  until  it  was  settled.  There  was  at  the  time,  I  believe,  two  Knights  of  Labor  in  the 
town,  both  switchmen ;  one  of  them  quit  the  first  day  and  the  other  one  worked  one  day. 
On  the  7th,  I  believe,  of  March,  business  was  so  cut  down  by  the  strike,  that  I  was  or- 
dered to  reduce  myforce  as  much  as  possible;  in  fact,  my  department,  where  there  were 
some  seventy -five  men  employed,  and  with  further  instructions  to  keep  enough  to  pro- 
tect our  property.  I  notified  the  superintendent  of  the  condition  of  affairs,  that  the 
men  were  all  willing  to  work,  anxions  to  work,  indeed,  and  he  telegraphed  that  even- 
ing to  keep  the  men  on  for  the  present ;  but  the  next  day,  on  the  Sih,  I  believe,  I  re- 
ceived instructions  again  to  cut  the  force,  coming  from  higher  authority,  that  while 
they  would  like  to  keep  their  men,  that  they  could  not  in  justice  to  themselves  and 
the  company  retain  men  when  they  were  not  earning  anything  to  pay  them ;  so  I  re- 
duced my  force  to  the  lowest  possible,  and  everything  was  quiet,  no  disturbance, 
there  being  no  one  to  cause  it ;  very  few  sympathizers.  In  fact,  there  were  one  or  two 
that  were  still  circulating  their  paper,  but  were  getting  no  satisfaction  from  the 
people,  and  some  time  along  about  between  the  15th  and  the  20th  there  was  a  trestle 
on  the  Cairo  Branch,  about  8  or  10  miles  from  Poplar  Bluff,  that  was  reported  in  bad 
condition.  A  gang  of  bridgemen  came  up,  all  of  them  known  to  be  Knights  of  La- 
bor, and  they  went  out  and  examined  the  trestle,  circulated  through  the  people  there, 
and  I  believe  about  either  that  night  or  on  the  following  night  or  on  the  previous 
one,  I  am  not  certain  as  to  that,  there  was  an  attempt  made  upon  the  engine.  There 
was  only  a  small  guard  on  the  engine,  some  four  or  five  men,  and  their  duties  were 
to  look  after  the  coal  there,  &c.,  so  that  they  could  not  watch  them  properly,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  disable  the  engine.  One  of  the  patrols  fonnd  a  man  upon  the  en- 
gine, and  he  asked  him  what  he  was  doing.  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  can't  you  see."  Then 
he  told  him  he  could  see,  and  wanted  him  to'get  down,  too,  and  he  came  down  and  an- 
other man  came  up  and  told  him  to  stand  there  until  he  would  see  what  they  had 
done.  He  told  them  they  need  not  go  to  look ;  they  had  taken  the  left  pop-valve  from 
the  engine,  which  was  all  the  damage  they  had  done.  He  looked  anyhow,  and  they 
intended  to  hold  the  men,  bnt  there  being  only  two  of  them,  and  some  five  or  six  of  the 
outsiders,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  so,  so  that  they  got  away.  A  man  who  was 
watching'  the  engine  knows  the  parties  who  took  the  valves,  but  does  not  know  their 
names;  knows  where  they  were  working  before,  and  can  identify  them  when  he  sees 
them.  We  then  immediately  put  a  strong  guard  on  our  engine,  and  shortly  after- 
wards had  instmctions  to  have  deputies  sworn  in.  I  saw  the  sheriff,  and  had  a  suf- 
ficient number,  as  1  supposed,  to  protect  the  property  we  had  there.  We  had  scarcely 
allowed  any  one  in  the  yard  without  stating  their  business,  and  we  had  to  arrest  sev- 
eral. The  city  authorities  fined  them  for  vagrancy,  &c.  There  was  also  some  par- 
ties claiming  to  be  Knights  of  Labor  whose  names  were  unknown  to  us;  they  said 
they  were  Knights  of  Labor.  They  came  there  and  requested  the  machinists  and 
foremen  to  quit  work  and  the  wipei%,  and  they  refused  to  do  so.  They  even  went  so 
far  as  to  go  to  one  man's  house  and  ask  him  to  quit  work  in  the  presence  of  his  wife. 
Some  time  during  the  last  of  the  strike  Kavanangh  came  back  to  Poplar  Blnff,  and 
in  circulating  among  the  people  found  that  they  were  not  much  In  favor  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  He  could  not  get  up  his  organization  at  that  time,  and  he  left. 
It  was  told  me  by  the  yardmaster  that  he  said  that  he  was.  That  they  were  in  to 
win,  and  meant  to  win,  and  would  win ;  if  they  could  not  by  fair  they  would  by  fonl. 
That  is  about  all  that  I  know  in  connection  with  it. 
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Q.  You  stated  in  yonr  examination  tliat  before  the  strike  there  was  trouble  brewing 
in  Texas;  what  do  you  mean  by  that  statement  t — A.  .The  papers  were  saying  all  the 
time  that  there  was  boycotting  of  a  certain  steam  line,  and  also  a  likelihood  of  a 
strike  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  for  what  cause  there  threatened  to  be  a  strike  on  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  T — A.  Nothing  only  what  the  papers  said ;  there  was  no  other  evidence  in  the 
case. 

Q.  Did  you  preserve  the  notice,  or  abstract  of  the  papers,  that  showed  this  feeling  in 
regard  to  the  probable  strike  in  Texas  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  but  it  was  in  all  the  daily  papers. 
I  would  further  state  in  regard  to  the  two  Knights  of  Labor  that  were  under  my  em- 
ploy that  one  of  them  came  back  to  me  two  days  after  he  quit  work  and  said  he  was 
ready  to  work.  I  asked  him  how  it  was ;  he  said  he  had  been  a  Knight  of  Labor,  but 
that  he  had  resigned,  and  he  has  been  working  for  me  ever  since ;  for  he  did  not  think 
there  was  any  cause  for  a  strike. 

Q.  If  he  had  not  resigned  you  would  not  have  taken  him  back  would  you  1 — A.  Yes, 
I  would  have  taken  him  back. 

Q.  Regardless  of  that  1 — A.  Begardless  of  that  if  he  was  man  enough  to  work  for 
me.  I  knew  he  was  a  good  man  and  reliable  in  every  way,  and  if  he  went  to  work 
for  me  he  would  be  true  to  my  own  interests. 

Q.  You  are  not  a  Knight  of  Labor  yourself! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not. 

Q.  Of  course,  then,  when  you  speak  of  men  being  Knights  of  Labor  yon  speak  merely 
&om  hearsay  or  general  understanding  f — A.  Except  the  two  cases  engaged  at  Poplar 
Bluff;  they  were  Knights  of  Labor  and  had  to  quit  when  the  strike  was  ordered. 

Q.  All  that  is  also  hearsay  t — A.  And  the  other  man  that  I  said  was  a  Knight  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Kavanangh,  said  so.  In  every  case  that  I  claim  a  man  was  a  Knight  of 
Labor  he  said  so.    There  was  no  way  of  getting  around  it.    He  acknowledged  it. 

Q.  Well,  you  must  remember  that  a  man  might  say  he  was  a  Knight  of  Labor  when 
he  was  not  f — A.  Not  likely  to ;  not  nowadays  he  won't. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  a  great  many  of  the  persons  who  went  out  on  the  6th  of  March, 
or  subsequent,  were  not  private  citizens — that  is  to  say,  were  not  members  of  the  or- 
der } — A.  To  my  certain  knowledge  there  wasn't  one ;  because  I  only  had  two  men  in 
my  employ  or  abont  the  place  but  what  were  anxious  to  work,  and  they  were  the  two 
mentioned.  One  of  them  has  since  returned  to  work,  resigning  his  membership  in  the 
order. 

Q.  There  were  but  two,  then,  that  went  out? — A.  But  two  of  my  men. 

Q.  And  they  returned  admitting  that  they  had  been  Knights  of  Labor? — ^A.  One 
of  them ;  the  other  was  no  good ;  even  if  he  had  returned  I  wouldn't  have  had  him 
any  how. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  some  parties  who  were  arrested  and  fined  by  the  city  authorities? — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  they  Knights  of  Labor  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  not. 

Q.  Had  they  been  in  the  employment  of  the  company  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Then  there  are  some  bad  men  outside  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  too  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
undoubtedly;  they  could  not  get  them  all. 

Q.  Don't  yon  think  there  are  some  good  men  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  T — ^A.  Yes,  I 
do ;  I  know  of  some  of  them. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  are  some  good  and  some  bad  men  in  all  churches  and  all 
organizations,  all  bodies  of  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  must  be  admitted;  good  men  wiU 
get  in. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Kavanangh  make  the  remark  that  they  were  going  to  win  by  fair 
or  foul  means? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  That  was  reported  tjO  you  by  some  one  else  f — ^A.  By  reliable  authority,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  reported  that  to  yon? — A.  C.  M.  Laws,the  yardmaster. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaikman.)  I  suppose  in  speaking  of  good  and  had  men  there  are  good 
men  and  bad  men  in  control  of  the  railroads  are  there  not,  as  weU  as  they  who  are 
ployed?— A.  Yes,  sii. 

Q.  Does  it  not  sometimes  occur  that  subordinates,  in  charge  of  special  duties  on 
the  railroads  are  a  little  tyrannical?— A.  It  does  occur;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  does  occur.  That  is  to  say  that  sometimes  men  are  employed  by  the  railroad 
companies  who  do  acts  of  oppression  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  without  permission  of  their  su- 
periors. 

H.  H.  MILES,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Bcknes).  You  reside  at  Poplar  Bluff?— Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  yon  in  the  employment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific? — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  working 
for  the  city  of  Poplar  Bluff. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  information  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  these 
troubles  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  f — A.  Well,  to  my  own  knowledge  I  have 
none,  only  hearsay. 
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Q.  Have  you  talked  with  any  of  the  employes  of  the  Miosoari  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany who  were  engaged  in  this  strike  ? — ^A.  I  talked  to  one  man  about  somewhere  on 
the  20th  of  March,  he  had  been  an  employ^ ;  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  at  that 
time  or  not. 

iQ.  You  don't  know  whether  he  was  in  the  employment  of  the  company  since  the 
6th  of  March? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not  at  that  time;  he  had  just  come  into  Poplar 
Bluff  there,  a  few  days  before ;  he  had  only  been  there  a  few  days ;  he  had  been  at 
DeSoto  before  that,  so  he  told  me. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  he  had  been  in  the  employment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  well  he  used  to  work  at  the  Bluffs.  I  had  known  him 
two  or  three  years  before. 

Q.  From  what  time  did  you  understand  that  he  had  been  in  the  employment  of  that 
company;  since  the  15th  of  March,  1885? — A.  He  didn't  say  what  time;  he  had  quit 
work  or  been  discharged  some  time.  He  told  me  he  had  been  discharged ;  I  don't 
know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Unless  he  was  identilied  with  the  service  of  the  company  March  15,  1885,  we  do 
not  care  to  have  his  statement.— :A.  I  don't  know  that  he  was,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  fact  or  circumstance  that  you  wish  to  state  ? — A.  No ;  I  was 
city  marshal  there,  and  I  made  some  arrests  there  in  guarding  and  looking  after  their 
property  there  in  the  yards ;  made  some  arrests  of  strange  persons  prowung  around 
through  the  yards  at  night. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  were  employes  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  kkow  that  any  of  the  men  arrested  were  members  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

H.  J.  DEHLE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Bitrnes).  Mr.  Dehle,  you  reside  at  Charleston  ? — ^Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  with  regard  to  the  cause  or  extent'  of  the 
troubles  between  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  its  employes?— A.  Noth- 
ing, only  from  what  I  read  in  the  papers  and  heard  a  few  of  the  employes  say  or  told 
me.    I  had  conversations  with  some  of  the  employes. 

Q.  Men  who  were  in  the  employment  of  the  company  since  March,  1885  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir.  ' 

Q.  Just  state  what  that  conversation  was  ' — ^A.  Well,  sir,  we  generally  shell  and  get 
off  the  bulk  of  opr  corn  in  the  month  of  March  ;  our  merchants  had  their  warehouses 
full  and  some  fifty  or  sixty  car  loads  on  the  track  when  this  strike  closed  down  oh  us. 
Our  corn  goes  across  the  river  at  Bellmont.  After  the  strike  had  been  on  for  about 
eight  days  we  sent  a  committee  of  ten  to  know  if  those  few  strikers  at  Bellmont 
■«  ouldn't  allow  us  to  move  our  corn  into  the  Mobile  road ;  that  is,  we  went  down  with 
the  deputy  sheriff,  we  went  as  citizens  though,  and  they  laughed  at  us  and  told  us — 
to  get  onto  those — took  our  engine  from  us  and  side  tracked  it,  took  it  from  us  and 
told  us  to  get  onto  the  polished  cars  and  go  home,  which  we  very  respectfully  did. 
On  that  evening  the  sheriff  swore  in  twenty-six  deputies,  of  which  I  was  the  largest 
one,  I  think.  We  went  down  next  morning  and  arrested  three  of  the  leading  and  in- 
sulting men  of  the  day  before,  and  told  the  balance  to  stand  back,  and  got  the  incline 
started  and  put  across  the  river  sixty-five  car  loads  of  corn  that  day.  Sending  the 
engine  that  they  took  from  ns  the  day  before  out  to  Charleston,  to  bring  in  more  corn. 
Those  three  men  that  we  had  under  arrest,  we  told  them  to  get  into  a  box  car  and 
come  home  with  us  to  Charleston,  which  they  did,  and  not  wanting  to  put  them  into 
jail,  they  were  very  respectable  and  genteel  and  nice  men,  I  k^-pt  them  at  my  house, 
and  the  question  came  up  that  night  about  the  cause  of  the  strike,  &c.,  andit  wasdis- 
cussed  there.  They  said  they  didn't  know  any  cause  of  the  strike,  other  than  Mr. 
Hall,  of  Texas,  should  have  been  put  back  to  work,  but  that  they  were  ordered  to 
strike  and  did  strike.and  they  seemed  to  besorry  for  it.  They  were  bonded  out  next 
day  on  bail  to  appear  for  trial,  and  our  corn  moved  on.  We  were  threatened  by  a 
band  of  Knights  of  Labor,  it  was  said  by  telegram  that  they  were  coming  from  Cairo 
and  to  Charleston  to  kill  some  engines  that  we  had  there  belonging  to  the  company, 
but  we  considered  them  in  our  care  as  we  were  in  the  city,  and  we  stood  guard  over 


tine  out  into  the  woods  and  killed  it.    Next  morning  we  took  about  ten  or  fifteen 
eputies  with  Sheriff ,  and  went  down  and  found  the  engine  as  reported.     We 

shoved  her  into  the  Point  and  fired  her  np  and  got  her  in  good  shape  and  went  back 
to  Charleston.  We  had  threats  of  that  kind,  but  we  had  men  on  guard  there  for  about 
two  weeks.  The  strike  was  the  cause  of  considerable  delay  to  us  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting off  our  corn  ;  we  got  that  all  off  by  having  from  twenty-six  to  thirty  men  stand- 
ing gnard  all  the  time,  and  we  didn't  keep  it  up. 
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Q.  Ton  spoke  of  threats  having  been  telegraphed  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  f — A. 
No,  sir ;  not  by  Knights  of  Labor.  We  were  informed  by  telegram  that  the  Knights 
of  Labor  were  coming  up  with  an  engine  f  that  they  had  got  an  engine  away  from 
the  company,  and  it  was  that  that  we  were  guarding  against. 

Q.  Of  conrse  you  don't  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  that  they  were 
Knights  of  Labor  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  ;  I  don't  know  that  they  were  Knights 
of  Labor  or  who  they  were ;  I  only  know  that  that  telegram  put  it  that  they  were 
coming  up  to  take  out  four  or  six  engines  away  from  us.  These  three  men  that  I 
said  were  arrested  told  me  that  they  were  Knights  of  Labor  and  that  they  were  ord- 
ered to  strike  and  had  struck,  because  they  were  ordered  to.  There  were  only  about 
sixteen  or  twenty  Knights  of  Labor,  at  Bird's  Point.  One  gentlemen  went  down  from 
De  Soto  by  the  name  of  Sohultz  to  organize  and  give  the  boys  back  bone  down  there, 
and  we  told  him  to  get  into  the  polished  cars  and  go  to  De  Soto,  and  he  did  so.  That 
is  about  all  I  know  about  the  affair. 

Q.  Did  these  3  men  whom  you  entertained,  Mr.  Dehle,  say  anything  indicative  of 
personal  grievance  on  their  part  against  the  Company  t — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were,  they 
behaved  themselves  so  well  after  we  arrested  them  that  we  would  not  put  them  in 
jail ;  and  the  sheriff  said  if  I  would  take  care  of  them  that  he  would  put  me  in  care  of 
them,  and  they  were  very  gentlemanly,  nice  men,  and  had  no  grievances  themselves, 
but  they  were  ordered  to  strike,  and  they  were  very  sorry  to  have  had  to  do  it. 

_  Q.  An  order  to  strike  is  not  ordinarily  an  order  to  capture  trains  or  kill  engines ;  what 
did  they  say  about  that  ? — A.  Well,  I  talked  to  them  about  that,  and  they  said  they  had 
to  do  that  to  make  the  thing  vigorous  and  determined.  That  is  the  reason  they  took 
the  engines  away  from  ns  and  wanted  us  to  walk  home,  but  as  good  luck  would  have 
it,  there  was  a  passenger  train  due  from  Mobile,  or  rather  on  that  road,  and  when  they 
came  along  why  they  let  us  get  into  the  polished  cars  and  go  home. 

Q.  That  seemed  to  be,  I  suppose,  their  conclusion  merely,  that  as  they  were  or- 
dered to  strike  they  conceived  that  it  was  a  part  of  their  duty  to  make  it  vigorous. 
They  did  notclaim  that  the  order  had  ordered  them  to  capture  trains  t — ^A.  Well,  I 
don't  think  they  did,  sir.  I  don't  think  they  said  that  they  were  ordered  to  capture 
trains,  but  they  did  take  that  engine  from  us. 

Q.  That  seemed  to  be  a  resnlt  of  their  own  mental  operations.  They  didn't  say  that 
anybody  had  ordered  it? — A.  No',  sir;  they  didn't  say  that  anybody  had  ordered  it; 
they  took  the  engine  away  from  us  and  kept  it  there,  and  I  understood  crippled  it, 
only  a  little  bit,  put  the  fires  out,  and  let  the  water  out ;  I  think  was  all. 

A.  H.  DANFOKTH,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Buknbs).  You  reside  at  Charleston  T — Answer.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  employment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  a  grain  merchant. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  any  information  in  relation  to  the  cause 
and  extent  of  the  trouble? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  about  the  6th  or  7th  of  March  I  had  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  or  forty  cars  of  corn  loaded  there,  and,I  went  out  to  the  agent 
of  onr  place  to  have  that  corn  shipped,  and  he  informed  me' that  the  road  was  on  a 
strike,  and  no  trains  were  running,  and  they  could  not  receipt  for  it ;  and  the  corn 
staid  there  for  several  days,  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  we  could  not  get  it  off.  I  made 
a  trip  to  Saint  Louis  to  see  if  I  could  not  make  some  arrangements  about  getting  our 
com  off.  My  com,  most  of  it  was,  at  the  time.  I  came  up  here  and  saw  the  superin- 
tendant  in  regard  to  it,  and  he  said  he  could  furnish  an  engine  and  conductor,  &c., 
and  took  the  grain  to  Belmont,  if  we  could  get  it  across  the  river  there.  I  told  him 
I  thought  we  could  do  so,  that  our  sheriff  there  would  assist  us ;  and  I  went  back 
home,  and  in  a  day  or  two  they  ordered  an  engine,  &c.,  and  hitched  onto  a  train  of 
thirty-five  cars,  I  believe,  and  took  it  to  Belmont ;  six  of  us  went  down,  citizens, 
with  a  deputy  sheriff  with  us.  When  we  got  down  there  they  side-tracked  them — 
that  is,  we  run  the  train  on  the  side  track,  and  the  incline  was  out  of  fix  and  we 
could  not  put  any  corn  across  at  that  time ;  and  we  started,  the  engine  was  going  back 
to  Charleston,  and  we  ran  on  a  side  track,  and  some  one  threw  the  track  so  the  engine 
could  not  get  out,  and  it  staid  there  ;  and  two  or  three  men,  who  said  they  were 
strikers,  acted  so  every  time  we  tried  it,  so  that  we  saw  that  we  had  better  get  away 
from  there;  that  they  did  not  think  we  had  any  business  down  there,  and  we  sort  of 
came  to  that  conclusion  ourselves  about  that  time.  There  was  more  of  them  than 
there  was  of  us,  and  we  got  on  the  train  and  went  back  home.  The  next  day  or  the 
day  after  we  called  on  the  sheriff,  and  got  about  twenty  seven  or  eight  men  sworn  in 
as  deputy  sheriffs,  and  we  went  back  down  to  Belmont  and  put  our  com  across  the 
river.  The  second  day  we  went  down  there  we  arrested  three  men  and  brought  them 
up  to  Charleston  and  kept  them  there  a  day  or  two,  and  they  were  released  on  bond. 
Q.  Were  those  the  men  referred  to  by  Mr.  Dehle  ? — A.  The  same  men  that  Colonel 
Dehle  referred  to ;  yes,  sir.  There  was  a  great  injury  to  us  down  there,  it  stopping 
the  railroad.  It  was  the  only  chance  we  liad  to  get  supplies.  We  don't  receive  much 
from  the  river ;  we  could  ship  within  12  or  15  miles  to  the  river,  which  would  cost  50 
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per  cent,  more  to  get  out  supplies  them  by  railroad.  There  was  quite  a  lot  of  stock 
there  ready  for  shipment  to  Saint  Louis,  which  parties  had  to  drive  to  the  river,  and 
sent  up  by  steamboat,  which  cost  at  least  25  per  cent,  more  than  shipping  by  rail. 

Q.  The  result,  then,  to  the  business  of  Charleston  was  disastrous? — A.  Yes;  it  was 
veiy  damaging. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  fact  or  circumstance  within  your  knowledge  bearing  upon  the 
points  of  consideration  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  any  of  the  men  engaged  in  bridge  work  orpile-driv- 
iug  work  for  the  railroad  company  with  regard  to  grievances  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

E.  GRIGGS,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Burnbs).  State  the  nature  of  your  employment  by  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  Company. — Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  agent  at  Belmont,  Mo.,  and 
Columbus,  Ky.  .  ,  j 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  theTlenefit  of  your  knowledge  and  information  with  regard  to 
the  cause  and  extent  of  the  labor  troubles  between  this  railroad  company  and  its  em- 
ployfe  ? — ^A.  Previous  to  March  8,  when  the  employes  struck  at  Belmont  and  Colum- 
bus, there  was  no  grievances  that  I  was  aware  of.  The  men  all  seemed  to  be  in  pros- 
perous circumstances,  doing  well  and  perfectly  satisfied  with  regard  to  their  work 
and  the  compensation.  On  the  morning  of  March  the  8th  I  was  in  the  telegraph  office 
at  Columbus,  and  there  was  a  committee  of  Knights  of  Labor,  oP  strikers — I  don't 
know  that  they  were  Knights  of  Labor,  I  know  nothing  about  that,  only  from  hear- 
say ;  but  they  were  individual  employes,  and  I  knew  e^ery  one  of  them  individually 
by  name — supposed  to  be  or  claimed  to  be  Knights  of  Labor.  They  were  in  the  tele- 
graph office  and  received  a  dispatch  from  De  Soto,  but  I  don't  know  what  the  dis- 
patch was ;  but  immediately  upon  their  receiving  the  dispatch  they  went  out  of  the 
office,  went  over  to  Belmont,  went  into  the  round-house,  and  notified  the  men  to  stop ; 
gave  the  men  instructions  to  blow  the  whistle  as  a  signal  that  they  were  on  a  strike, 
at  the  time  my  yardmen  were  in  the  act  of  placing  a  trip  of  cars  on  the  transfer-boat 
at  Belmont.  They  ran  np  to  the  yardmen  and  noiiified  them  to  stop,  to  desist  from 
putting  the  train  upon  the  boat.  The  yardmen  upon  which  information,  not  know- 
ing what  the  result  would  be,  stopped  then  and  there,  and  moved  the  train  back  np 
on  the  hill  and  side-tracked  it.  A  portion  of  the  men  then,  from  the  round-house, 
went  out  upon  the  section  and  notified  the  sectionmen  to  stop  work ;  therefore  he 
and  his  gang  stopped  and  came  in.  From  that  time,  I  think  abont  to  the  17th  of 
March,  the  strikers,  or  Knights  of  Labor,  as  you  may  call  them,  were  then  in  pos- 
session, or  took  possession  of  the  company's  property.  I,  as  agent,  had  uo  control ; 
they  told  me  that  they  would  put  guards  upon  the  property  and  look  after  it,  but 
I  was  instructed  to  put  our  own  guards;  not  recognizing  them ;  that  they  owned 
the  property,  or  was  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  property.  On  the  16th  of 
March  I  telegraphed  to  our  division  superintendent.  I  mean  to  say  previous  to 
that  time  that  oiir  incline  on  the  Columbus  side  was  in  a  crippled  condition,  caused 
by  the  bad  effects  of  the  icO'  that  had  run  out  of  the  river  some  time  previous  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  as  the  waterreceded  it  found  the  incline  crippled,  so  much  so  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  run  the  trains  over  it.  Previous  to  the  ItJth  of  March  we  had  to  stop. 
I  telegraphed  to  the  superintendent  that  the  foreman  of  the  carpenter  outfit  or  gang 
could  procure  men  to  go  on  with  the  work  and  repair  the  incline  if  he  had  instruc- 
tions to  do  BO.  On  that  day,  on  the  16th  of  March,  he  came  down  with  a  gang  of  men 
to  start  to  work  to  put  the  incline  in  condition  so  that  we  could  run  the  passenger 
trains  over  it,  not  trying  to  move  any  freight  because  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  in- 
stracted  us  that  we  could  not  move  any  freight,  and  put  the  men  to  work,  the  Knights 
of  Labor  or  strikurs  acquiescing  in  it  that  the  work  go  ahead,  that  we  put  the  incline 
in  condition  to  run  the  passeoger  trains  over  it.  After  they  had  gone  to  work  they  made 
a  raid  upon  them,  and  said  that  they  could  not  work  any  more ;  would  have  to  stop 
the  work,  and  after  a  little  parley,  a  little  consultation  on  the  partof  the  foreman,  he 
agreeing  to  let  the  men,  their  men,  as  well  as  the  Knights  of  Labor,  that  is,  that  bad 
struck,  go  to  work  if  they  choose  to.  All  we  wanted  was  to  have  the  incline  repaired 
so  that  we  could  move  the  trains.  So  they  went  to  work  on  the  next  day,  the  17th  of 
March ;  they  all  started  to  work  on  the  incline.  About  11  o'clock  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor made  a  rush.  I  am  speaking  now,  saying  Knights  of  Labor — I  am  speaking  now 
with  regard  to  the  strikers  and  Knights  of  Labor.  I  mingle  them  together;  that  is, 
they  were  all  one.  I  know  them.  They  claim  to  be  Knights  of  Labor,  althongh  they 
were  the  strikers,  and  you  may  call  them  Knights  of  Labor  or  strikers,  whatever  you 
please ;  they  are  Knights  of  Labor  and  strikers  also.  Some  of  them  I  knowed  to  be 
Knights  of  Labor,  because  they  had  told  me  t  bat  they  belonged  to  the  lodge  or  to  the 
assembly.    Whatever  you  may  call  them,  I  would  call  them  Knights  of  Labor. 

Mr.  BuRNES.  It  don't  make  any  difference  ;  we  understand  what  your  information 
is. 

A.  They  came  over  the  river  on  the  Belmont  side  and  recruited  a  force  from  there, 
saying  that  they  had  instructions  from  De  Soto  to  stop  the  men  from  working  on  the 
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incline,  and  they  gathered  a  posse  and  went  over ;  and  at  about  noon-time — a  portion 
of  the  men  had  gone  to  dinner — they  were  then  in  the  act  ot  palling  a  section  of  a 
hundred  feet  of  decking  off  the  incline.  They  had  built  a  section  of  decking  above 
and  were  to  pull  it  down  with  a  transfer  boat  in  sections,  and  put  it  into  position. 
While  in  the  act  of  doing  that — they  had  their  lines  and  chains  and  had  fast  to  a  sec- 
tion— the  strikers,  or  Knights  of  Labor,  went  onto  the  work,  untied  the  lines,  unfastened 
the  chains  wliUst  they  were  in  the  act  of  pulling  it  in  position,  and  stopped  them.  One 
of  the  men— one  of  the  carpenters  who  was  at  work — who  was  not  a  Knight  or  a  striker, 
they  made  a  demonstration  to  hit  him,  or,  rather,  to  strike  him,  and  he  raised  a  bar  to 
protect  himself;  and  some  one  else  told  the  striker  for  him  to  desist,  or  he  would  use 
means  to  prevent  him  from  committing  any  act  upon  the  employ^.  The  matter  be- 
came so  serious  that  with  the  yardmen  that  were  at  work  that  they  were — there  were 
not  more  than  four  or  live  of  them,  the  balance  of  them  had  gone  to  dinner — but  the 
matter  became  so  serious  that  the  bridge  carpenter  then  desisted  from  doing  any  more 
unless  they  had  protection.  They  were  ready  and  willing  to  go  on  with  the  work  if  the 
city  authorities  of  Colnmbus  or  the  company  would  give  them  protection .  So  we  tried 
to  compromise  the  matter.  The  foreman  talked  with  the  strikers  or  Knights  of  Labor, 
and  so  did  I,  and  tried  to  effect  a  compromise  with  them,  that  the  work  was  essential. 
They  were  stopping  the  United  States  mail  by  stopping  the  work,  as  we  had  to  put 
our  mail  trains  over  this  incline  to  make  our  connections  below  with  the  other  roads, 
but  we  could  not  get  the  men  to  take  the  courage  to  go  ahead  with  their  work  unless 
they  were  protected.  That  night  I  went  before  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Columbus 
and  swore  out  an  affidavit,  iu  connection  with  the  foreman,  that  we  were  interfered 
with  in  the  work  that  we  were  trying  to  prosecute,  by  a  lot  of  employes,  or  strikers, 
or  Knights  of  Labor,  whatever  you  might  call  them,  and  that  we  wished  protection 
in  prosecuting  the  work,  so  we  could  get  the  work  repaired  and  the  trains  moving. 
After  swearing  out  this  affidavit  that  we  were  interfered  with  he  agreed  to  give  us 
the  necessary  protection  in  the  morning,  so  the  men  were  perfectly  satisfied  to  begin 
work  again  in  the  morning.  The  morning  came ;  that  was  the  morning  of  the  18th  of 
March,  the  men  started  to  work  under  the  protection  of  the  city  of  Columbus  and  the 
marshal  and  some  policemen,  and  they  were  not  molested  any  further  on  the  work, 
and  the  work  then  was  continued  on  that  day. 

Previous  to  that  time  the  citizens  of  Charleston,  Mo.,  had  a  large  amount  of  corn 
that  they  wished  to  bring  over  here  to  ship  to  points  south  of  Colombus,  on  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Road,  and  they  were  very  anxious  to  get  this  corn  off  their  hands. 
It  had  been  accumulating  there,  a  great  deal  of  it  had  begun  to  spoil' on  their 
haiids.  So  that  morning  they  started  a  train  from  Charleston,  a  train  of  thirty-fonr 
or  thirty-five  carloads  of  corn,  and  brought  It  into  Belmont  about  7  o'clock  without 
any  molestation.  It  was  run  onto  the  side  track,  and  the  engine  thaib  brought 
the  train  in  the  intention  was  to  turn  it  around  and  take  a  train  out  north.  The 
strikers  then  were  in  full  force,  some  of  them  coming  from  Columbus  and  the  balance 
in  Bellmont ;  I  think  the  whole  number  were  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  men.  1 
could  call  them  all  by  name  if  it  is  necessary.  I  know  them  all;  know  their  occu- 
pations, and  no  one  but  employ^  or  ICnights  of  Labor  were  there.  There  was  no 
outsiders  connected  with  our  trouble  or  connected  with  it  in  any  way.  The  train,  or 
the  engine  and  caboose,  rather,  they  tried  to  back  it  out  of  the  side-track.  One  man, 
a  striker,  by  the  came  of  Monger,  threw  a  switch,  so  that  if  the  engine  would  then 
have  backed  out  it  would  have  then  been  thrown  off  the  track,  and  it  was  thrown 
back  again.  Well,  the  matter  stood  there  in  statu  quo  for  probably  half  an  hour.  I 
had  instructions  to  make  up  the  train  and  start  it  out.  I  notified  the  foreman  of  the 
lonnd-nouse  to  put  the  engine  on  the  turn-table  and  we  would  try  and  move  it,  and 
turn  the  engine  around  and  get  her  ready  to  go  north  if  possible.  We  would  make 
the  effort.  When  the  hostler  moved  the  engine  to  the  turn-table  in  order  to  turn  it 
so  that  she  would  go  out  head-to  on  the  train,  a  body  of  Knighis  of  Labor  started 
with  the  engine,  and  as  she  got  onto  the  turn-table  they  took  hold  of  the  le^er  and 
moved  her  around  to  certain  tracks  to  run  her  into  the  round-house.  I  said  to  them, 
'Gentlemen,  I  ask  you  now  in  behalf  of  the  company  to  let  the  property  alone.  We 
want  this  engine  to  go  out  on  the  road  with  a  train,"  said  I.  "  You  are  laying  your- 
selves liable  to  the  State  law  ;  you  are  trespassing  on  here,  and  I  ask  you  not  to  per- 
sist in  further  trouble,  putting  yourselves  in  a  position  where  you  will  get  yourselves' 
in  trouble" ;  and  I  told  them  that  they  knew  what  they  were  doing.  After  putting  the 
engine  on  the  turn-table  they  moved  it  themselves,  and  some  of  them  threw  the  latch 
down.  There  is  a  latch  that  is  worked  on  a  hinge,  that  will  throw  the  engine  to  a 
certain  track.  This  latch  holds  the  turn-table  so  you  can  bring  the  engine  into  the 
round-house  or  out  onto  the  track.  And  after  we  got  to  it,  the  foreman  of  the  round- 
hoDse  threw  the  latch  down  and  they  threw  it  up,  and  he  threw  it  down  and  they 
moved  it  back,  and  he  threw  it  down  to  move  it  back  onto  the  track  to  go  out  in  the 
yard,  and  I  came  around  and  I  threw  it  down,  and  they  threw  it  up.  I  suppose  that 
ceremony  was  gone  through  three  or  four  times.  Whilst  in  the  act  one  time  of  throw- 
ing it  over,  one  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  made  an  effort  to  strike  me,  and  he  used  very 
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abusive  laneuase  also,  in  the  presence  of  the  county  attorney,  who  was  there,  and 
he  went  ana  tola  them  to  desist,  as  they  were  laying  themselves  liable  to  the  law. 
After  we  found  that  we  were  overpowered  in  numbers  we  gave  up  the  business,  and 
let  them  take  charge  of  the  engine  and  put  it  in  the — or  in  the  mean-time  they  had 
taken  the  hostler  off  of  the  engine.  The  hostler  was  there  and  they  took  hold  of 
him  and  asked  him  to  get  off.  They  took  him  off,  or  rather  took  hold  of  him  and 
helped  him  off  of  the  engine ;  then  they  took  the  engine  in  the  round-house,  or  rather 
the  foreman  took  the  engine  in ;  he  saw  that  there  was  no  use  of  trying  to  mt  it  out, 
and  one  of  the  men  drawed  the  steam  off  the  engine,  and,  I  think,  undertook  to  put 
the  fires  out,  but  he  said  that  he  would  put  it  out  for  them.  So  that  we  were  com- 
pletely powerless  to  move  any  freight.  After  this  I  was  talking  with  one  of  the  promi- 
nent strikers,  oneof  the  chairmen  of  the  assembly,  one  Halters,  that  he  had  got  himself 
into  trouble,  and  the  balance  of  tihem.  Said,  "Now,  you  have  put  yourselves  in  a  po- 
sition where  yon  have  overstepped  the  bounds  of  the  law,  and  in  all  probability  we 
will  have  to  have  you  arrested."  Well,  he  said,  said  he,  "I  don't  think  that  we" — 
"we  don't  propose  to  let  a^y  freight  move  out  or  in  here,  under  any  consideration 
whatever;  if  it  is,  why  it  will  be  over  my  dead  body."  Well,  I  didn't  say  much  to 
that  declaration,  although  I  had  a  pretty  strong  inclination  that  the  freight  would 
move.  On  that  day  we  had  warrants  sworn  out  for  five  or  six  of  them,  and  the  next 
morning  some  deputy  sheriffs  came  from  Charleston,  and  there  were  three  placed  un- 
der arrest.  After  th^t  the  trouble  ceased ;  the  corn  was  moved  across  the  river  and 
everything  went  along  smoothly  and  satisfactorily.  Previous  to  this  time,  though,  I 
would  state  that  for  several  days  after  the  strike  had  been  inaugurated  there,  they 
had  locked  our  switches  in  Columbus  with  their  own  individual  locks,  and  kept  ue 
from  using  certain  tracks.  That  the  8trikers,-the  Enights  of  Labor,  had  done.  A 
party  that  I  knew  was  a  Knight  of  Labor  put  private  locks  upon  our  switches  and 
wouldn't  allow  us  to  use  certain  tracks  that  we  could  get  the  freight  trains  moved 
upon.  After  this — ^the  morning  that  we  tried  to  move  the  corn  and  did  move  it— one 
Schultz,  from  De  Soto,  made  the  assertion  that  it  was  not  theic  intention  to  stop  local 
business,  that  they  would  let  the  corn  go,  but  they  did  want  to  stop  through  bnsinesss. 
I  assured  him  that  as  far  as  I  was  concemad,  as  the  representative  of  the  railroad, 
there  would  be  no  compromise ;  we  did  not  propose  to  have  any  compromise  at  all. 
We  proposed  to  raise  the  blockade,  and  all  freight  of  all  descriptions,  of  all  kinds, 
should  pass  to  and  fro.  '  That  we  didn't  propose  to  make  any  discrimination  what- 
ever ;  that  wasn't  my  understanding,  and  there  wouldn't  be  any  agreement  made  by 
me.  So  from  that  time  forward,  when  they  saw  that  we  were  masters  of  the  situation, 
they  became  very  peaceful  and  have  been  since. 

Q.  These  three  men  that  you  speak  of  as  having  been  arrested,  were  they  the  three 
men  referred  to  by  Colonel  Dehle? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  the  three. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  these  men  as  being  Knights  of  Labor  you  base  the  remark, 
I  suppose,  upon  the  tacts,  first,  that  they  told  you  they  were  Enights  of  Labor ;  sec- 
ondly, that  they  live  and  move  in  the  community,  and  are  known  in  the  community 
as  Elnights  of  Labor  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  the  legal  knowledge  could  only  be  derived  from  seeing  them  in  the 
lodge?— A.  No. 

Q.  And  it  is  in  that  sense,  I  suppose,  you  speak  of  them  as  Enights  of  Labor  7 — \. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  is  it.  I  might  say  this :  I  was  talking  with  one  Knight  of  Labor,  that 
said  he  was  a  knight  ot  Labor,  and  with  regard  to  the  strike  he  got  up  in  the  assembly 
and  asked,  after  they  had  received  instructions  to  quit  work,  where  the  orders  came 
from  for  theiu  to  strike  ;  the  chairman  said  that  that  was  none  of  his  business ;  they 
had  orders  to  quit,  and  quit  they  must,  and  therefore  he  had  nothing  more  to  say. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  told  me  that  personally. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  f — A.  The  man  ? 

Q.  That  communicated  that  to  yon  ? — A.  His  name  was — I  object  to  giving  his 
name,  2s  that  was  a  personal  and  private  matter. 

Q.  It  was  not,  then,  one  of  the  eight  men  the  names  of  whom  you  proposed  giving  t 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  fact  or  circumstance  bearing  upon  the  proposition  in- 
volved in  this  investigation  ? — A.  Nothing  further. 
■    Q.  Were  all  the  strikers  Knights  of  Labor  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  your  information  ? — A.  That  was  my  information  from  them  them- 
selves— ^from  the  Knights  of  Labor  themselves. 

Q.  In  what  manner  were  you  notified  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  any  of  the  facts 
or  oirouHjstances  that  yon  have  testified  to  f — ^A.  I  don'i  say  that  I  was  notified  by 
the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  You  may  state  if  you  were  notified  by  any  Knight  of  Labor ;  if  so,  in  what  man- 
ner?— A.  As  to  what  ? 

Q.  As  to  any  of  the  circumstances  you  have  testified  to. — A.  No,  I  wasn't ;  I  wasn't 
advised  as  by  Enights  of  Labor. 
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Q.  You  had  no  written  communication  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  regard  to  any 
of  these  facts  or  circnmstances  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  an  assembly,  or  was  there  then  an  assembly,  in  Bellmont? — A.  The  as- 
sembly is  in  Colnmbus,  Ky. 

Q.  Not  in  Bellmont  f — A.  Not  in  Bellmont.  The  members  from  Bellmont  belong  to 
the  assembly  in  Columbus. 

Q.  Tou  stated  that  the  Knights  turned  out  in  full  force,  and  that  there  was  some 
10  or  15  of  them ;  is  that  the  extent  of  their  force  f — A.  That  is  about  the  extent  of 
the  force  of  employes  that  were  connected  with  .the  strike ;  there  were  other'Knights 
that  belonged  to  them,  bnt  there  was  no  one  interfering  with  our  business  or  work  ex- 
cepting our  own  employes,  or  those  that  had  been  employes. 

Q.  ion  spoke  of  Knights  of  Labor  locking  jswitches;  is  that  based  upon  your  own 
observation  and  knowledge  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  based  upon  my  own  observation ;  I 
saw  the  gentleman  lock  them  and  unlock  them. 

Q.  Yon  know  the  men,  then,  who  did  it  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objections  to  giving  the  names  of  those  parties  who  locked  the 
switches  t — ^A.  One  Fred  Mnnger  is  the  man  that  I  saw  lock  and  unlock  switches. 

Q.  Any  others  1 — ^A.  He  is  the  only  one  that  I  saw  locking  and  unlocking  switches. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  where  he  resides? — A.  In  C'olumbns,  Ky. 

Q.  Was  he  In  the  employment  of  the  company  f — ^A.  He  was  previous  to  the  8th  of 
March. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairmas'.)  There  were  only  eight  or  ten  of  themf — ^A.  About  ten  or 
fifteen  I  said. 

Q.  How  many  men  had  you  T — A.  How  many  men  had  I  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir  f — ^A.  In  my  immediate  service  f 

Q.  How  many  men  had  the  sheriff  in  his  posse  t — ^A.  Oh,  the  sheriff's  posse  was 
about  twenty-five  probably,  or  thirty. 

Q.  Why  didn't  the  sheriff  stop  it  ? — A.  Did  stop  it  the  next  day  after  he  came  down 
in  force ;  this  occurred  the  day  previous,  when  they  came  down  only  with  one  dep- 
uty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewakt.)  The  question  is,  how  many  men  you  had  at  that  time  when 
they  interfered  t — A.  Well,  I  had  on  that  side  of  the  river — I  have  two  stations  there, 
part  of  my  men  is  in  Columbus  and  part  in  Bellmont — I  had  a  few  yardmen,  two 
yardmen  on  the  Bellmont  side,  and  I  had  one  ofSce  man. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  had  ? — A.  And  the  foreman  of  the  round-house  was  a  loyal  man. 
Probably  four  or  five  would  have  constituted  our  force  on  the  Bellmont  side  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Was  this  interference  with  your  business  conducted  with  noise  and  confusion 
and  demonstration,  or  was  it  quietly  done  ? — A.  Well,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  bois- 
terous talking  when  they  undertook  to  run  the  engine  into  the  round-house. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bdbnes.  )  How  many  people  were  engaged  in  the  round-house  who  were 
loyal  to  the  company  ? — A.  One. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  disloyal  or  deserted? — A.  Well,  there  were  about 
seven ;  six  or  seven,  probably,  I  could  not  name  them  over  now  exactly. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  contest  between  yourself  and  your  people,  when  they  would  turn 
the  switch  handle  one  way  and  you  would  turn  it  back,  and  they  would  turn  it  again, 
and  then  of  a  man  who  attempted  to  strike  you  or  made  a  demonstration  of  personal 
violence  to  yourself;  did  yon  recognize  him  as  a  Knight  of  Labor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  would  like  his  name. — ^A.  That  was  Warner  Grenning,  was  the  one  that 
threw  the  switch  back  and  stood  on  it,  and  so  did  this  Fred  Munger,  and  also  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Faret,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Halter  had  hold  of  the  lever.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  assembly  in  Columbus. 

Q.  This  man  who  proposed  striking  yon,  whom  you  claim  was  a  Knight  of  Labor, 
now  tell  us  how  you  have  that  information,  from  him  himself,  or  hearsay,  or  how  t — A. 
I  have  that  from  hearsay.  . 

Q.  From  hearsay  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  learn  that  the  particular  individual  was  the  chairman  or  master 
workman  of  the  order  f — A.  That  was  throngh  the  members  of  the  order  themselves. 

E.  P.  BUBLINGAME,  being  dnly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  BuRNBS : 

Question.  Do  you  reside  in  Belmont  1 — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  or  business  f — ^A.  I  have  charge  of  the  grain  elevator 
at  Belmont. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  information  with  regard  to  the  extent  or  cause  of 
the  labor  troubles  between  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  and  its  employes  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  have  some  knowledge  and  some  information,  and,  like  the  other  gentlemen  who 
testified  here,  I  would  have  to  state  some  matters  of  hearsay  in  order  to  make  a  con- 
neeted  statement. 
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Q.  Were  you  a  party  to  the  scenes  depicted  here  by  Mr.  Griggs  f — A.  Some  of  them, 
sir. 

Q.  Just  go  on  in  yonr  own  way  and  give  ns  what  information  yon  have. — A.  Before 
the  striike  begnu  I  heard  that  the  railroad  men,  a  number  of  them  at  Belmont,  had 
gone  over  to  Columbus  and  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  following  that  pietty 
closely  was  the  report  that  there  was  going  to  be  shortly  a  big  strike,  and  the  day  before 
the  strike  occurred — I  heard  that  it  was  to  take  place  the  next  day,  I  think,  at  10  o'clock 
— and  upou  that  day  at  about  that  time,  whatever  the  hour  was,  I  heard  the  round-honse 
whistle  blow,  which  I  took  to  be  the  signal  of  the  strike.  My  residence  is  where  I  can 
see  about  everything  that  transpires  in  the  place  along  the  tracks,  and  I  saw  coming  up 
the  track  two  men — one  of  them  Warner  Grenning,  whom  Mr.  Griggs  has  mentioned, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  a  Knight  of  Labor.  An  engine  was  backing  down  towards 
the  shops ;  they  motioned  for  that  engine  to  stop.  The  engineer  stopped  the  engine, 
and  when  they  came  up  they  said  something  which  I  didn't  hear,  but  the  engineer 
"  said,  "All  right,  then ;  that  settles  it,"  and  they"  proceeded  on  past  him  towards  the 
switch  engine,  which  was'then  about  to  put  a  trip  of  freight  across  on  the  transfer 
boat.  The  engine  had  bio  wed  for  the  boat  at  the  head  of  the  incline;  when  they 
are  ready  to  go  on  the  boat  they  blow  the  whistle  and  the  boat  answers,  if  they  are 
ready.  The  switch  engine  had  blowed  for  the  boat,  ready  to  go  down  to  the  in- 
cline for  the  trip ;  them  men  went  up  there,  and  the  trip  was  not  placed  on  the 
boat,  but  set  back  on  the  side-track;  then,  I  believe,  there  was  a  complete  sus- 
pension of  business,  so  far  as  the  railroad  was  concerned,  except  as  to  passenger  trains. 
I  was  acquainted  with  most  of  these  men,  the  railroad  men  there.  We  are  all  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  down  there,  and  I  mingled  with  them,  and  talked  with 
them,  and  heard  the  talk,  and  they  seemed  to  be  determined  that  no  freight  business 
should  be  done.  Matters  went  along  that  way  until  about  the  17th  or  18th  of  March, 
when  a  train  came  in  from  Charleston,  a  train  load  of  corn,  upon  which  was  a  posse 
from  Charleston,  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Danforth  and  Mr.  Deal,  and  I  was  at  the  switch 
that  the  men  were  holding  down,  three  of  them  having  each  one  a  foot  upon  the 
switch,  holding  it  down,  when  these  gentlemen  took  the  passenger  train  which  was- 
just  starting  out,  in  order  that  they  might  get  home ;  as  soon  as  the  passenger  train 
had  gone,  the  engine  that  brought  the  freight  in  was  taken  up  to  the  turn-table  to 
be  switched  back — turned  and  switched  back  to  take  out  a  train  from  Belmont. 
These  men,  strikers,  surrounded  and.  followed  it,  and  when  it  was  placed  on  the  turn- 
table, some  one  took  hold  of  the  lever  by  which 'the  table  is  moved,  and  Mr.  Griggs, 
the  agent  of  the  company,  told  them  to  lot  the  engine  alone,  that  he  wished  to  have 
it  go  out  on  the  road.  He  went  to  the  forward  end  of  the  engine,  at  which  end  was 
the  latch  which  holds  the  turn-table  in  position  for  any  particular  track.  The  en- 
gine was  thrown  around;  these  three  or  four  men,  Grenning,  Halter,  Munger,  and 
Paret,  were  at  the  latch  and  held  it  in  a  slot,  which  would  run  the  engine  into  the 
ronnd-hoDse.  Mr.  Griggs  threw  the  latch  so  that  the  table  might  be  turned  to  run 
the  engine  out  on  the  track.  They  threw  it  back.  Several  times  he  threw  it  over 
and  they  threw  it  back,  and  Grenning  asked  him  in  substance  how  long  he  thought 
he  could  do  that,  and  said  that  they  could  do  that  as  long  as  he  could.  Mr.  Griggs 
said  he  wanted  the  engine  to  go  onto  the  track  to  go  out  with  a  train ;  Grenning  says, 
"  We  don't  want  it  to  go  out.  We  want  it  to  go  into  the  roundhouse."  Mr.  Griggs 
insisted  that  they  should  let  the  company  alone ;  that  the  company  had  use  for  the 
engine  and  wanted  to  control  it;  one  of  thera  said,  I  think  Grenning,  "We  will 
put  the  engine  into  the  company's  own  house,  where  it  belongs."  Mr.  Griggs  insisted 
that  they  didn't  want  to  do  it;  that  they  wanted  it  to  go  out.  This  man  Munger 
turned  towards  Mr.  Griggs,  who  was  standing  on  the  ground  three  or  four  feet  from 
him,  and  said : 

And  he  doubled  up  his  fist  and  looked  at  him,  as  if  he  would  like  to  knock  him  down. 
Grenning  and  Halter  took  hold  of  him  and  pushed  him  away.  Then  my  information 
is  that  he  went  around  and  made  the  engineer  get  off  the  engine.  Mr.  Griggs  told 
those  men,  "Here  is  the  circuit  attorney;  you  are  violating  the  law,  and  here  is  the 
circuit  attorney,  and  he  is  witnessing  these  proceedings,  and  yon  certainly  will  get 
yourselves  into  trouble  if  you  persist."  Mr.  Grenning  said  he  didn't  care  for  the  circuit 
attorney.  Ifcey  made  an  effort  there  for  quite  a  little  while  to  get  the  engine  out, 
and  the  effort  was  given  up,  as  the  task  was  hopeless.  There  was  no  officer  there  ex- 
cept the  circuit  attorney,  and  he  could  not  do  anything,  and  they  talked  of  killing 
the  engine  right  where  it  wiis  on  the  turn-table,  when  the  foreman  of  the  round-house 
got  up  on  theengine,  the  engineer  having  been  ordered  down,  and  run  it  into  the  round- 
house, and  I  understand  it  wastben  killed.  The  nextday  the  sheriff camefrom  Charles- 
ton with  an  injunction  writ  from  the  court,  and  I  think  served  writs  on  these  three 
or  four,  or  perhaps  more,  persons ;  Grenning  and  Halter  and  Paret  were  then  arrested 
and  taken  to  Charleston.  Munger  escaped  across  the  river  with  one  or  two  others 
who  were  wanted,  and  more  corn  was  brought  in.  This  man  Schultz,  I  don't  know 
what  his  name  is,  known  there  as  an  organizer  of  Knights  of  Labor,  was  there  talking 
with  the  men,  and  from  all  that  I  learned,  the  opinion  I  formed  was,  that  he  wastry- 
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ing  to  incite  them  to  hold  out  and  be  determined,  and  that  he  said  there  •would  be  75 
men  there  from  De  Soto  to  help  them,  and  he,  with  some  of  these  other  men,  I  think 
■with  Mnnger,  went  to  the  yard-master,  Dan  Sullivan,  and  tried  to  influence  him  to 
qnit,  so  that  the  switch  engine  would  not  run  ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  that  there 
was  an  efifort  on  the  part  of  these  men  to  stop  freight,  prevent  by  intimidation, 
by  threats,  if  must  be  by  force.  When  this  strong  pose^e  came  down  and  it  was 
determined  by  the  officers  that  that  corn  should  be  moved  across  the  river  to  the 
other  side,  and  they  consented  that  the  corn  might  be  moved,  and  agreed  that  we 
should  be  permitted  to  go  across  the  river  and  he  would  see  that  it  went  all  right 
without  molestation.  He  made  au  eflEbrt  to  get  a  promise,  a  pledge,  something  of 
that  sort,  that  if  that  corn,  which  belonged  to  residents  of  the  county,  was  allowed  to 
pass  without  hindrance,  no  effort  would  be  made  to  move  anything  else.  I,  as  a 
citizen  of  Belmont,  of  that  county,  believing  in  law  and  order,  insisted  that  all  freight 
should  be  allowed  to  move,  that  the  law  should  be  respected,  and  said  all  that  I  could 
to  prevent  any  such  pledge  being  entered  into,  and  it  was  not  made  at  all  events,  and 
the  train  went  out,  and  this  maa  Sbupe,  if  that  is  bis  name,  said  it  might  get  out  of 
Belmont,  but  it  would  not  get  through  De  Soto.  I  was  sworn  in  that  day  as  a  deputy 
sheriff,  and  the  posse  all  returned  to  Charleston  except  one.  He  and  I  remained  there. 
There  was  no  further  trouble  or  difficulty.  Mr.  Griggs  came  to  me  one  night  and  said 
ihey  had  information  that  an  attack  was  meditated  upon  the  round-house  and  the 
machinery  there,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  come  up.  I  went  up;  the  other  deputies 
were  there ;  four  or  five  of  the  railroad  company's  men,  the  watchman  and  another 
man  or  two,  and  the  foreman  of  the  round-house,  and  we  barracaded  the  best  we 
could  and  kept  on  the  alert.  Th«  information  seemed  to  come  pretty  direct,  and  we 
expected  an  attack.  Word  was  telegraphed  to  Charleston  a  little  after  midnight,  and 
an  engine  came  from  there  with  a  large  force  and  I  went  home ;  but  no  attack  was 
made  that  night.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk;  one  man  said  something  about  they 
were  going  to  run  the  deputy  sheriffs  into  the  river,  and  it  was  reported  to  me  by  the 
person  who  heard  it ;  said  he  heard  it ;  that  one  of  them  said  he  wished  he  bad  a 
Winchester  rifle,  he  would  like  to  put  a  ball  through  the  backs  of  some  of  those  dep- 
uties ;  hut  no  one  was  hurt.  There  was  no  farther  interference  with  the  running  of 
the  trains,  I  believe,  since  that  time. 

I  was  called  upon  by  the  section  boss,  one  evening,  who  stated  that  a  committee  of 
Knights  of  Labor  had  come  into  the  boarding  car  and  told  him  that  Jie  must  quit  or 
take  the  consequences,  giving  me  the  name  of  William  Williams  as  a  witness  to  the 
coDversation,  and  the  names  of  the  committee,  Richard  Barnes,  Samuel  Summers, 
and  anothrr  Summers — Reuben  Summers,  I  think  it  was.  I  believe  that  statement 
covers  all  the  facts  that  I  am  conversant  with,  at  least  all  that  come  to  my  mind  at 
present. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bubnes.)  I  would  like  to  ask  you  more  specifically  than  has  been 
stated  the  course  of  these  cars  loaded  with  corn.  Where  were  they  when  the  effort 
was  made  to  get  them  on  this  track  1  What  side  of  the  river  were  they  on  1 — ^A. 
They  were  in  Missouri. 

Q.  And  the  object  was  to  remove  them  Just  across  the  river  I — ^A.  To  take  them 
across  tbe  river. 

Q.  To  what  State  ?— A.  To  Kentucky. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  And  thence  where? — ^A.  Then  I  think  they  were  distrib- 
uted to  points  South,  some  going  as  far  as  Atlanta ;  quite  a  large  shipment. 

Q.  They  were  then  upon  one  bank  ot  the  river,  ready  to  be  crossed  over  to  the 
other  bank,  one  bank  being  in  Missouri  and  the  other  in  Kentucky  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  two  places  were  in  sight  of  each  other,  I  believe,  were  they  not?— A.  Yes, 
sir,  in  sight,  directly  opposite  each  other. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  two  men  going  up  the  track,  meeting  an  engine  and  stopping  it. 
How  could  two  men  stop  an  engine  without  violence?— A.  There  was  no  violence 
used.     The  man  did  it  with  this  motion,  as  he  walked  on  the  track. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  You  stated  tbe  circumstances,  saying  they  signaled  the  en- 
gineer, and  he  stopped. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnbs.)  You  say  no  violence  was  used? — A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  say  no  violence  was  used? — A.  No  violence  was  used  in  stopping  that  en- 
gine that  I  saw. 

Q.  Why  were  you  there  at  the  time  ? — A.  I  wasn't  at  the  engine ;  I  was  at  the  ele- 
vator ;  but  these  tracks  went  close  to  my  house,  and  pass  the  elevator ;  every  track 
that  crosses  the  river  runs  within  .30  or  41)  feet  of  my  door. 

Q.  You  saw  that,  then,  from  your  place  of  business  ?— A,  Yes,  sir  ;  the  main  track 
comes  right  near  my  house. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  organization  of  Knights  of  Labor.  What  reason  have  you  to 
think  that  they  belong  to  that  organization — the  organizer,  who  came  down  there  ? — 
A.  That  was  what  he  was  called.  Other  parties  that  spoke  of  him  there  said  that 
was  what  he  was.  And  from  conversation  with  Mr.  Behle,  and  from  his  conversation. 
It  was  evident  he  had  some  connection  with  them. 
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Q.  Did  yon  come  to  tbe  conclnsion  that  he  ■was  an  organizei  from  what  was  said  in 
your  presence  ? — ^A.  From  what  was  said,  that  was  what  I  have  been  informed,  and 
others  said  that  he  was  known  there  as  an  organizer. 

Dr.  AUEBSWALD,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  BmtNBS).  Doctor,  yon  reside  at  De  Soto,  Missouri  ? — ^Answer.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  ns  any  information  with  regard  to  the  matters  which  we  have 
been  considering  here  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  some — what  came  to  my  knowledge  by  obser- 
vation and  hearing.  About  the  4th  or  5th  of  March  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  man 
who  was  in  my  employ,  and  he  went  regularly,  or  did  attend  regularly,  the  Knights 
of  Labor  meetings,  and  he  told  me  that  there  was  a  strike  being  discnssed  at  the 
lodge.  By  the  way,  I  had  visited  the  lodge  myself.  And  the  cause  of  the  strike  was 
that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hall  was  or  was  going  to  be  discharged,  and  I  disremem- 
ber  what  he  said  about  that,  but  that  at  least  it  was  tbe  discbarge  of  Hall,  and  that 
the  strike  was  to  take  plaofc  on  Saturday  morning  at  10  o'clock  unless  Hall  was  re- 
instated. And  at  10  o'clock  the  whistle  did  blow,  and  from  that  time  forth  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  or  the  strikers,  took  possession  of  the  property  here  in  town,  and 
controlled  the  yards  and  tracks  as  far  down  as  what  is  known  as  the  "  brick-yard," 
about  one-half  a  mile  out  of  town  ;  had  entire  possession.  I  believe  some  of  them 
were  sworn  in  as  deputy  marshals  by  our  mayor.  They  stopped  all  trains  coming  and 
going  into  the  yard,  and  I  have  forgotten  the  date  of  a  train  that  I  saw  stopped.  It 
was  in  the  morning,  right  below  the  depot,  about  probablj^  50  or  100  yards.  I  came 
along  just  as  they  were  stopping  that  and  killing  the  engine.  I  was  going  around 
town,  attending  to  my  business,  and  saw  that,  and  saw  that  the  men  who  did  it  were 
strikers  and  Knights  of  Labor.  From  that  time  until  about  the  28th,  I  think  it  was 
on  Saturday,  about  three  weeks  after  the  strike,  the  first  train  went  through.  From 
that  time,  after  that,  the  guards,  I  think,  were  dispensed  with  on  the  road.  That 
same  day  there  was  a  mob,  or  a  riot,  in  the  streets,  and  I  was  standing  in  my  ofBce 
door,  and  saw  a  man  by  the  name  of  Todd  running  across  the  track,  with  probar 
bly  150  to  200  men  after  him,  whom  I  recognized  as  strikers  and  Knights  of  Labor. 
And  when  they  got  across  the  track,  there  was  cars  on  the  track  there  obstruct- 
ing the  view,  but  when  I  got  up  on  the  steps  I  saw  that  they  had  stopped  in  front  of 
a  residence  occupied  by  M^-s.  Duffy,  the  wife  of  Engineer  Duffy,  but  what  they  were 
doing  I  couldn't  see.  At  any  rate,  in  about  five  or  ten  minutes,  probably  fifteen,  tbe 
strikers  crossed  the  track  again,  and  at  their  head  was  a  gentleman  in  the  employ  of 
the  company  by  the  name  of  Nelson.  I  don't  know  whether  anybody  bad  him  in 
charge  or  not ;  at  any  rate,  when  they  came  to  the  corner  where  my  office  is  he  was 
taken  up  to  a  wagon,  in  which  was  mounted  the  mayor  of  the  city,  a  Knight  of  Labor, 
by  the  name  of  Dr.  Keavy,  and  one  or  two  others,  which  harangued  the  crowd,  and 
addressed  them  and  cautioned  them  to  be  considerate  and  use  no  violence,  &c.  But 
they  were  crying  for  Nelson ;  to  take  him  out  and  do  him  hurt.  But  the  mayor  got 
up  in  the  wagon  and  said,  "We  must  not  use  violence."  I  don't  know  whether  he 
meant  that  he  was  one  of  the  agitators,  or  Knights  of  Labor,  or  not.  He  was,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  And,  finaUy,  the  crowd  dispersed.  F^om  that 
time  there  has  been  comparative  quiet,  except  that  occasionally  there  would  be  ob- 
structions on  the  track ;  a  man  by  the  name  of  Miller  beaten  for  having  gone  t^ 
work,  and  other  acts  of  like  character.  That  is  the  resnlt  of  what  I  have  seen  there — 
I  know  that  the  things  that  were  done  there  were  by  the  Knights  of  Labor — what  I 
witnessed  myself;  because  I  knowthem  to  be  Knights  of  Labor,  having  seen  them  in 
the  hall,  and  they  could  not  have  been  there  unless  they  were.  The  same  mob  that 
was  in  front  of  Mrs.  Duffy's  was  in  front  or  partially  in  front  of  the  block  in  which 
my  business  is,  and  1  know  it  was  the  same  mob,  because  they  came  directly  over 
from  there.  Aid  I  saw  them  come,  and  recognized  the  men  when  they  came  to  my 
place  of  business.  Some  of  them  at  that  time  were  armed  with  sticks  and  clubs  and 
rocks. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman-.)  You  said  you  were  in  the  haU  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  Knight  of  Labor? — ^A.  I  was.  I  was  there  once,  when  I  was  initiated, 
and  once  when  I  paid  my  dues  and  withdrew ;  that  made  twice. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BnBNBS. )  Is  there  another  organization  now  in  De  Soto  called  the  "  Law 
and  Order  League"  J— A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  member  of  that  order  I — A.  I  am. 

Q.  When  did  yon  leave  De  Soto  t — ^A.  I  left  Tuesday — ^this  morning. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  hall  was  burned  down  last  night  T ^A. 

Yes ;  I  saw  it  in  ashes  this  morning ;  as  much  of  it  as  there  could  be  in  ashes.  It  is 
a  brick  building. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  a  little  violence  on  both  sides  down  there  1 — A.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  occupiea  by  the  Knights  of  Labor;  was  last  night  as  late  as  anybody  was  up 
aronud  town  ;  supposed  to  be.    At  any  rate  they  were  supposed  to  be  in  and  out  there. 
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Q.  It  was  believed  to  be  accidental,  then  f — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  The  fiie  was  said 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  third  story.  That  is  the  story  occupied  by  the  Tonights  of 
Labor.    Of  course  that  is  only  hearsay ;  I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Stewakt.  Well,  I  don't  believe  we  had  better  investigate  that  fire. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnes.  )  Do  you  know  whether  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  a  meeting 
in  that  hall  last  night  f 

Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  that  is  of  no  consequence. 

A.  That  they  had  a  meeting  there  f  No ;  I  couldn't  say.  I  know  they  were  going 
np  there  last  night,  because  I  passed  there  after  candle-hght,  and  there  was  a  light 
in  the  stairway  that  they  go  up  at  that  time. 

At  this  point  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  9  o'clock  Monday  morning. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  May  10, 1886. 
The  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Curtin,  Stewart,  and  Burnes,  met  at  9  a.m., 
and  the  hearing  was  resumed  as  follows : 

WILLIAM  KERRIGAN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stewabt.  We  are  directed  to  Inquire  into  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  strike  on 
your  system  of  roads,  which  stopped  your  business,  and  which  stopped  the  bnsiness 
more  or  less  of  five  States.  That  is  the  substance  of  the  resolution  nnder  which  we  are 
acting.    In  the  first  place,  will  yon  state  what  is  your  occupation  f 

The  WiTiTEtjB.  I  am  general  superintendent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway. 

Question.  And  your  headquarters  are  at  Saint  Louis? — Answer.  At  Saint  Louis; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  you  know  in  your  own  way  of  any  causes  which  led  to  this 
strike,  if  there  are  any  causes  ?  And  in  that  connection  state  the  matter  of  grievances 
on  the  part  of  the  employes  of  the  road  and  the  action  of  the  corporation  with  refer- 
ence to  all  such  grievances  as  came  to  your  knowledge,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  road.  I  make  this  general  statement  in  order  that  you  may  go 
on  and  state  in  your  own  way  without  particular  questions  being  asked.  When  you 
get  through  perhaps  some  questions  may  be  asked.  State  first  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
strike. — ^A.  After  the  readjustment  of  the  "  New"  matter  at  Sedalia,  about  which  Mr. 
Sibley  testified,  or  rather  just  before  that  adjustment,  he  wrote  me  a  personal  letter, 
which  I  will  read : 

Dear  Sir  :  Mr.  Irons  was  in  to  see  me  to-day  in  relation  to  the  New  matter.  I  said 
to  him  that  I  had  not  completed  the  investigation,  but  so  far  as  I  had  gone  I  could 
not  find  any  good  cause  for  removing  him.  I  sent  Drake  to  Kansas  City  yesterday  to 
get  all  the  facts  he  could,  and  I  have  promised  Mr.  Irons  to  give  him  an  answer  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Irons  informs  me  that  the  men  demand  immediate  answer,  and  that  unless  Mr. 
New  is  removed  he  will  call  out  the  system. 

E.  K.  SIBLEY,  Superintendent. 

I  went  out  there  and  assisted  in  the  adjustment  of  that  matter,  and  I  had  some  little 
talk  with  Mr.  Irons  there.  Shortly  after  that  Mr.  Irons  brought  me  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Sibley,  requesting  transportation  for  himself  and  delegates  from  points  on  the  line  of 
the  road  to  Marshall.  Mr.  Irons  called  on  me  with  that  letter.  I  asked  him  what 
the  trouble  was  at  Marshall.  He  said  there  was  not  any;  that  he  went  there  himself 
and  delegates  to  attend  one  of  their  regular  meetings.  laskedhimhow  everything  was 
working  on  our  roads.  He  said  there  was  no  cause  of  trouble  ;  that  the  men  were  all 
satisfied ;  that  the  adjustment  of  the  New  matter  had  settled  all  disturbance  on  the 
road,  and  everything  was  working  smoothly.  I  said  to  him  in  case  we  should  have  any 
trouble  in  the  future  that  I  would  like  to  Offer  him  any  assistance  in  the  matter ;  that 
the  desire  of  the  company  was  to  treat  every  man  fairly  that  was  employed  by  the 
company,  and  that  we  desired  no  trouble  nor  no  strike  or  anything.  He  went  off  to 
Marshall,  and  a  couple  of  weeks  after  that  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  which  I  will 
read: 

Mr.  Stewart.  Give  the  date. 

The  Witness. 

Mahshali.,  Texas,  2,  18,  '86. 
William  Kerrigan, 

Viee-Preaident  Miss(yim  Padflo  Bailroad  Company : 

Dear  Sir  :  There  is  trouble  brewing  at  this  point,  which  I  wish,  if  possible,  to 
avoid,  and  I,  believing  by  your  late  course  that  you  wish  to  harmonize  matters,  re- 
spectfully ask  your  advice  in  this  difficulty.  The  difficulty  is  this :  that  one  of  the 
foremen  in  the  shops  here,  being  a  delegate  to  the  convention  of  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor, caused  his  absence  from  the  shop  for  two  days,  and  last  night  he  was  notified  by 
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the  general  foreman,  Mr.  Crosby,  that  nis  services  were  no  longer  needed.  This  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  Mr.  Crosby,  right  at  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  has  cansed 
great  excitement.  Can  we  avert  the  trouble  t  Can  you  conveniently  come  here  im- 
mediately, of  course  keeping  your  mission  secret,  and  see  if  you  cannot  consistently 
adjust  this  matter  ?  Please  advise  me  immediately  by  telegraph. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

MARTIN  IRONS. 

This  is  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Assembly,  101.  That  (referring  to  paper)  is 
the  original  letter.    My  answer  to  that  letter  was  this — I  sent  it  by  telegraph : 

2,  22,  '86. 
Martin  Irons, 

Marshal : 
Mv  arrangements  are  such  that  I  will  be  unable  to  come  down. 
■^  •  WILLIAM  KERRIGAN. 

I  was  just  on  the  point  of  going  out  on  the  road  at  the  time  and  all  my  arrange- 
ments were  made,  and  that  is  the  answer  I  made  to  him.  The  strike  at  Marshall  oc- 
curred on  March  2.  On  March  3  I  received  a  Western  Union  message  from  Mr.  Irons, 
as  follows : 

Marshall,  Tex.,  March  3, 1886. 
William  Kerrigan, 

Third  Vice-President  MissovH  Padfio  Railroad: 
Please  use  influence  in  settling  trouble  at  this  place  and  prevent  calling  out  the 
system.     Please  answer. 

MARTIN  IRONS, 
Chairman  Executive  Board  Knights  of  Labor. 

I  have  not  the  answer  to  that  here ;  I  thought  I  had.  I  will  furnish  the  answer  to 
that.  My  answer  substantially  was  that  I  was  as  desirous  as  he  was  of  settling  the 
matter ;  that  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  I 
could  not  consistently  go  down  there  without  being  asked  to. 

By  Mr.  Stewart: 

Q.  Without  what,  did  you  say  ? — A.  Without  being  asked  to  go  there. 

Q.  You  mean  asked  by  the  officers  of  the  Texas  Pacific,  or  the  receiver! — A.  Well, 
the  receiver  of  the  United  States  court.  Now,  I  will  state  here  that  the  papers  I  will 
read  here  are  the  statements  that  were  prepared  in  my  of&ce  for  Mr.  Hoxie,  to  be  read 
by  him  as  part  of  his  testimony,  but  his  illness  has  prevented  his  doing  so  and  has 
rendered  him  too  feeble  to  do  so  now.  In  order  to  lessen  the  strain  of  his  examina- 
tion he  has  requested  me  to  read  these  statements  and  have  them  put  in  the  record  as 
part  of  the  testimony.  I  was  present  during  all  the  time  these  were  being  prepared, 
and  I  know  personally  that  they  are  true  and  correct.  I  wiU  state  these  papers 
were  all  gotten  up  in  my  office. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  will  receive  the  papers  now,  Mr.  Kerrigan,  and  the  verification 
can  come  afterwards.  This  is  probably  the  shortest  and  simplest  way  to  get  the  sub- 
stance in. 

The  Witness.  I  think  it  is;  yes,  sir.  The  Missouri  Pacific  system  consists  of  the 
following  roads,  which  are  operated  under  this  management :  The  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway,  995  miles ;  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain-  and  Southern,  923  miles ;  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway,  1,386  miles ;  the  Central  Branch,  Union  Pacific 
Railway,  388  miles;  the  International  and  Great  Northern  road,  including  the  Gal- 
veston, Houston  and  Henderson  road,  825  miles ;  total,  4,517  miles. 

On  the  6th  of  March  there  was  engaged  in  operating  these  roads  13,393  men,  not 
including  the  general  office  force.  The  general  office  force  is  not  accounted  for  in  any 
statement  made  before  this  commission ;  they  are  not  taken  into  consideration.  When 
the  strike  was  ordered  on  the  6th  of  March  there  were  about  3,717  men  who  left  our 
employ,  and  we  were  obliged  to  suspend  6,095  men  on  this  account.  The  total  of  the 
pay-rolls  for  January  were  $731,028.35.  The  total  of  the  pay-rolls  for  February  were 
|687,987.60.  Our  average  monthly  pajr-roU  from  April,  1 885,  to  February,  1886,  eleven 
months,  was  |769,219.  From  the  best  information  that  I  have  this,  strike  commenced 
on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  road  on  March  1.  That  letter  that  I  read  from  Mr.  Irons  is 
the  starting  point  in  the  strike,  and  shows  the  cause  of  it.  On  the  2d  of  March  we 
were  notified  through  Superintendent  Herrin,  of  the  International  and  Great  Northern 
and  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  road  South,  that  Master  Workman  Loving  advised 
his  officers  that  the  strike  would  be  general  over  our  lines,  but  that  they  did  not  pro- 

Eose  to  use  any  violent  measures  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  as  that  road  was  in  the 
ands  of  a  receiver,  but  would  make  the  fight  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
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property,  leaving  us  to  suppose  that  the  strike  would  be  confined  to  the  State  of 
Texas. 

On  March  4th  the  executive  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  Parsons  gave  us 
notice  that  the  yardmen  would  not  handle  freight  coming  from  or  going  to  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  Railway  until  the  strike  was  over,  and  the  same  day  they  advised  us  that 
no  Texes  and  Pacific  cars  would  be  allowed  to  pass  that  point.  On  the  same  date  we 
received  the  following  notice,  which  was  received  and  forwarded  to  us  by  Mr.  Herrin, 
superintendent  of  the  International  road : 

"  Boycott  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad. 

"Knights  of  Labor  and  all  persons  friendly  to  this  organization  are  requested  not 
to  handle  any  freight  coming  over  the  Texas  and  Pacific  road,  or  do  any  work  or  re- 
pairing on  Texas  and  Pacific  cars  or  engines,  or  give  any  aid  whatever  to  said  toad. 
"  By  order  of  District  Assembly  No.  101,  Southwestern  Gould  System. 
"Approved. 

"A  FOX, 
"Master  Workman  and  Chairmam,  Executive  Board  Victory  Assembly, 

Knights  of  Labor,  Palestine." 
Here  is  the  original  circular  that  was  sent  out    I  read  a  copy  of  it.    I  will  read 
the  following : 

[Bed  Blvei  AsBembly,  TSo.  3690,  Ejilghts  of  Labor— Circnlar.] 

Dbnison,  Tex.,  March 4, 1886. 
As  a  boycott  has  been  ordered  on  all  Texas  and  Pacific  rolling  stock,  including  New 
Orleans  Pacific  cars,  you  will  refnse  to  repair  or  handle  cars  of  those  roads  from  this 
date  until  further  orders. 

M.  J.  MURRAY. 
J.  P.  MACKEY. 
D.  A.  ARNOLD. 
Local  executive  board,  L,  A,  3690. 
[8BAI,.]  JACOB  B.  PIFER,  M.  W. 

[Bed  Biver  Assembly,  Ko.  3690,  Knights  of  Labor.] 

Dbnison,  Tax.,  March  4,  1886. 
Mt.C.W.Clabkb, 

Master  Mechanic  : 
As  a  boycott  has  been  ordered  by  the  district  executive  board  of  Knights  of  Labor,  yon 
are  hereby  notified  that  on  and  after  this  day  all  Knights  of  Labor  will  refuse  to 
handle  or  repair  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  or  New  Orleans  and  Pacific  rolling  stock  until 
further  orders  from  said  board. 

Hoping  yon  will  not  antagonize  this  order, 

M.  J.  MURRAY. 
J.  P.  MACKEY. 
D.  A.  ARNOLD. 
Local  executive  board,  L.  A.  3690. 
[SEAL.]  JACOB  B.  PIFER,  M.   W. 

I  would  state  right  here  that  during  this  part  of  the  trouble  Mr.  Hoxie  was  in  New 
Orleans,  and  I  was  advised  by  telegraph  of  these  notices  from  all  parts  of  the  system, 
and  I  issued  orders  that  we  would  not  handle  Texas  and  Pacific  cars. 

Q.  Yon  yielded  that  point? — ^A.  I  yielded  that  point,  yes,  sir.  My  desire  was  to 
avoid  trouble,  and  I  thought  the  matter  would  be  adjusted  there  at  Marshall,  and  as 
we  had  established  a  precedent  by  yielding  the  same  point  on  a  former  occasion  in 
the  trouble  with  the  Wabash  Railroad,  I  thought  we  could  afford  to  do  it  in  this  case 
sooner  than  have  any  trouble. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  state  right  there,  inasmuch  as  you  are  on  that  point,  what  the 
«ffeot  of  that  order  was  or  wonld  be,  if  carried  out  upon  your  system  of  roads  and 
upon  the  business  of  the  country  that  furnished  business  to  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
road  or  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  f — ^A.  I  presume  that  we  deliver  75  per  cent, 
of  the  freight  coming  from  the  northeast  into  Texas  over  our  line.  The  rule  among 
all  roads  is  to  interchange  cars.  We  had  a  great  many  Texas  and  Pacific  cars  scat- 
tered all  over  the  system,  and  a  great  many  cars  of  other  lines,  lines  east  of  the  river, 
scattered  all  over  the  system.  The  rule  is  that  if  a  car  is  in  bad  order,  or  is  damaged 
on  our  road,  it  does  not  matter  what  road  it  belongs  to,  we  repair  it  the  same  as  we 
wonld  our  own  cars.  I  should  say  that  about  that  time  probably  30  per  cent,  of  our 
total  business  was  with  Texas.    That  was  aU  shut  off  by  the  order  for  the  boycott  of 
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of  these  cars.  Naturally  the  boycott  of  these  cars  stopped  onr  business  on  the  Texas 
and  Paoiflo  altogether. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  order  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Texas  so  far  as  busi- 
ness was  concerned  t — ^A.  Well,  it  practically  stopped  them  from  receiving  any  busi- 
ness by  the  railway. 

Q.  So  that  the  effect  of  such  an  order  as  that  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  not  only 
to  paralyze  you  but  to  paralyze  the  business  of  the  country  in  that  region  T — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  all;  goon. — A,  On  March  5th  the  shopmen  at  Saint  Louis  refused  to  wort 
on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  passenger  and  freight  cars,  alleging  that  this  wae  done  to 
boycott  the  Texas  and  Pacific.  At  Sedalia  the  comiuittee  called  on  Mr.  Sibley,  the 
superintendent,  and  advised  him  that  after  10  o'clock  on  March  6  no  Texas  and 
Pacific  cars  or  Texas  and  Pacific  trains  would  be  allowed  to  pass  Sedalia,  and  that 
the  same  order  would  go  into  effect  at  Kansas  City  and  Saint  Louis.  Mr.  Sibley  then 
gave  orders  to  the  master  mechanics  and  master  car-builders  to  stop  doing  repairs  on 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  cars.*  The  committee  expressed,  at  that  time,  much  regret  that 
there  should  be  any  trouble  and  said  there  was  no  dissatisfaction.  The  general 
superintendent,  Mr.  Kerrigan,  thereupon  gave  orders  over  the  system  to  not  handle 
Texas  and  Pacific  cars,  hoping  by  that  means  to  prevent  the  strike  extending  over 
the  properties  under  our  control.  We  had  been  in  the  habit  of  running  through  pas- 
senger coaches  between  Saint  Louis  and  El  Paso,  but  we  were  obliged  to  at  once 
transfer  the  passengers  at  Texarkana  and  return  the  Texas  and  Pacific  cars  to  that 
Toad  and  thus  break  up  our  through  line.  Texas  and  Pacific  coaches  were  run  to 
Saint  Louis,  and  the  coaches  of  the  system,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  and  the  Iron  Mountain  coaches  were  run  into  Texas  That  was  done  to 
stop  the  delay  and  inconvenience  to  passengers  at  terminal  points,  especially  at  Tex- 
arkana and  at  Denison.  The  travel  at  that  time  was  very  heavy.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  emigration  going  into  Texas,  and  wherever  they  got  on  the  cars  of  the  system 
they  were  carried  through  to  their  destination,  irrespective  of  whether  it  was  the 
Texas  and  Pacific,  the  Iron  Mountain,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  or  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas.  This  boycott  necessitated  our  making  a  transfer  at  these  terminals ;  that 
is,  we  had  to  transfer  all  the  passengers,  mail,  baggage,  and  everything  at  these  places, 
necessitating  a  large  delay  there  and  great  inconvenience  to  emigrants  going  to  these 
points  in  Texas,  and  others  besides  emigrants.  We  yielded  to  these  demands  of  the 
strikers,  hoping  that  the  result  would  be  that  the  strike  would  not  extend  to  onr  road. 
On  the  6th  of  March,  at  10  o'clock  and  10.30  a.  m.,  the  men  went  out  on  the  entire 
system,  except  on  the  Central  Branch  of  the  Union  Pacific. 

I  will  read  an  abstract  of  all  notices  received  in  regard  to  the  men  from  the  time 
the  strike  began,  and  if  you  desire  I  can  give  you  the  originals^ 

[Abstract  of  notice  to  B.  M.  Feck  b;  tbo  Pacific  Asaembly,  Enighta  of  I.abor,  banded  to  Hr.  Peck.) 

Makch_6,  1886. 

We  hereby  notify  you  that  all  workmen  employed  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  at  this  point,  and  who  are  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  will  lay 
down  their  tools  at  10.30  this  morning  and  quit  work.  This  order  comes  directly  from 
the  executive  board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  will  continue  in  force  until  counter- 
manded by  that  body.  We  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  fully  aware  of  the  cause  that 
has  brought  about  this  crisis,  namely,  the  discbarge  of  one  of  our  members,  an  em- 
ploy6  of  the  Texas  aud  Pacific  Railroad,  by  the  officials  of  that  road,  avowedly  be- 
cause he  was  a  Knight  of  Labor.  This,  sir,  we  hold  to  be  a  tyrannical  persecution  on 
decency,  freedom,  justice,  and  principle.  Outside  of  that,  sir,  we  have  no  special 
grievance  to  state. 

That  was  at  Pacific.  At  De  Soto,  March  6,  1886,  here  is  an  abstract  from  Mr. 
Fleming's  letter  of  March  6, 18ci6: 

"Mr.  McLaughlin,  representative  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  this  point,  waited  on 
Mr.  Harris  and  told  him  that  the  men  had  struck  and  intended  to  stay  out  until  the 
trouble  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  road  was  adjusted ;  that  they  believed  that  the  re- 
ceivership there  was  all  a  blind,  and  that  they  would  not  go  back  until  it  was  set- 
tled. A  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  waited  upon  a  man  by  the  name  of  James 
Carly,  Carly  having  refused  to  join  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  told  him  that  if  he  did 
not  stop  work  he  might  as  well  be  in  the  middle  of  the  river." 
'Palestine,  March  6,  1886." 

[Abstract  from  Herrin's  telegram  of  Marcb  6,  1886.] 
"  Strikers  say  strike  is  ordered  from  headquarters." 

[Abstract  from  Sibley's  message  of  Marcb  6.] 

"  Strikers  say  strike  is  ordered  from  headquarters  on  account  of  Texas  and  Pacific 
trouble," 
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[Abstract  of  telegram  of  M.  X  Sogers,  dated  March  6.] 
This  is  from  Cypress.     "  Men  say  strike  is  on  account  of  Texas  and  Pacific  trouble.'' 

[Abstract  from  Mr.  Sibley's  letter  of  March  6, 1886.] 

"Mr.  Golden  [Mr.  Golden  was  the  division  superintendent  at  Parsons]  tells  me  that 
the  men  went  out  at  Parsons  ■without  any  warning  or  reason,  and  say  they  have  no 
grievance  here.  Their  reason  for  going  out  was  to  sustain  the  Knights  of  Labor  on 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway. 

"  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  master  mechanic  at  Saint  Louis,  says  that  his  shopmen  have  no 
grievance  with  the  company,  but  have  been  ordered  out  by  the  executive  committee 
and  give  no  reason  for  their  action  ;  that  they  have  done  nothing  towards  ^  settle- 
ment, as  they  claim  the  matter  is  out  of  their  hands. 

"  Mr.  Irvin,"  foreman  of  car  repairs  at  Sedalia,  "  informs  me  that  his  men  say  they 
have  no  grievance  with  the  company  of  any  kind  in  any  department,  but  they  have 
been  ordered  out  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  force  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  to  comply  with  or  sign  the  agreement  made 
between  the  employes  of  said  rop.d  and  Messrs.  Hayes  and  Hoxie  in  March,  1885,  and 
to  reinstate  some  employes  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  who  they  claim  have  . 
been  wrongfully  discharged." 

"  Mr.  Newell,  master  mechanic  at  Parson,  wires  me  that  some  of  his  men  say  that 
since  they  are  out  they  will  not  again  ^o  to  work  except  on  eight  hours  for  ten  hours' 
pay,  and  that  all  laboring  men,  including  sectionmen,  must  be  paid  |1.50  per  day." 

[Abstract  of  telegram  from  John  Hodge  and  L.  Bartlett.] 
"  Men  say  they  have  no  grievance ;  simply  acting  under  orders." 

[Abstract  fixim  letter  of 'W.'W.  Fagan,  snnerintendent  of  the  Central  Branuh  of  the  TTnion  Faoiflo 

Sairway,  March  7, 1886.] 

"Atchison. 
"  That  the  men  at  Atchison  shops  say  they  have  no  grievance,  bat  have  decided  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  obey  any  instructions  they  might  receive  from  Mar- 
shall, Tex.,  or  Sedalia,  ordering  them  to  strike.''  , 

[Letter  from  Mr.  £.  K.  Sibley.] 

"March?,  1886. 
"  He  says  he  has  jnst  received  a  telegram  from  Drake,  who  is  assistant  superintend- 
ent of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  and  has  his  headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  saying 
he  had  seen  a  committee  of  Knights  of  Labor  and  that  they  say  they  went  out  on  ac- 
count of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  trouble." 

[Abstract  of  letter  ttom  M,  J.  Eodgere,  assistant  master  mechanic  at  Cypress,  the  shops  across  the 

river  from  Kansas  City.]  , 

"Mabch6, 
"Men  at  shops  all  went  out.  At  11  a. m.  I  called  committee  into  office  and  asked 
them  what  was  the  trouble ;  I  told  them  that  the  company  was  prepared  to  adjust 
any  reasonable  grievances.  They  said  they  were  satisfied  with  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  Company  and  with  its  officers,  but  they  were  ordered  out  by  the  Knights  of 
Labor  on  account  of  their  friends  being  io  trouble  in  Texas.  The  Knights  of  Labor 
immediately  took  possession  of  the  shops  and  yards,  allowing  no  engine  to  move  and 
no  men  to  work,  and  intimidated  the  men  from  day  to  day  who  applied  for  work." 

[Abstract  of  letter  from  F.  D.  Drake,  assistant  snperintendent  at  Kansas  City.] 

"On  March  6,  1886,  at  10  a.  m.,  all  of  the  men  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Kansas  City, 
Kans.,  and  Cypress,  in  the  yards  and  shops,  voluntarily  quit  work.  On  Sunday, 
March  7,  I  went  to  the  hall  occupied  by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  at  1919  West  Sixth 
street,  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  and  asked  the  committee  what  the  men  had  struck  for — 
if  they  had  any  grievances  which  I  could  adjust  and  set  them  back  to  work,  to  which 
the  committee  replied  that  they  had  no  grievances  at  that  point ;  that  they  quit  on 
the  order  of  the  general  executive  committee,  District  Assembly  101,  Knights  of 
Labor,  and  could  not  go  back  to  work  until  ordered  by  the  same  authority ;  they  said 
they  understood  the  grievance  was  the  discharge  of  Hall  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
Railway." 

[Abstract  of  a  letter  from  John  Hodge,  master  car-bnilder  at  Saint  Louis.] 

"On  the  morning  of  March  6,  one  of  my  men,  J.  B.  Williams, one  of  the  committee 
at  Saint  Louis,  told  me  at  9.30  the  executive  committee  would  wait  on  Master  lile- 
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chanic  Bartlett  and  myself  and  notify  us  that  at  10  o'clock  the  men  in  Saint  Louis 
shops  would  go  out  on  a  strike,  and  that  such  strike  would  be  general  throughout 
the  system.  1  asked  him  what  -was  the  reason  of  this  unexpected  action  on  the  part  of 
our  men.  He  replied  that  the  men  had  been  ordered  out,  that  they  had  no  grievances 
against  the  company,  and  that  nothing  that  I  could  say  would  in  any  way  change 
the  condition  of  affairs.  I  then  asked  him  if  the  men  had  fully  considered  the  8t«p 
they  had  taken  and  the  responsibility  resting  upon  them.  He  said  they  had,  and 
had  been  ordered  out  and  were  determined  to  obey  orders.  At  9.30  the  committee 
waited  on  Mr.  Baytlett  and  myself  and  announced  that  at  10  o'clock  the  bell  would 
be  rung  and  the  strike  inaugurated.  We  then  asked  them  what  their  reasons  were 
for  this  strike,  and  they  gave  the  same  answer  practically  that  Williams  gave  me  first; 
that  it  was  not  on  account  of  any  grievances  they  had,  but  simply  to  obey  orders  from 
higher  officials  in  their  order." 

[Abstract  of  letter  from  J.  E.  floff.  foreman  of  the  oar  department,  Cypress.  J 

"On  the  morning  of  th?6th  of  March  I  was  waited  on  by  a  committee  of  employes 
in  the  various  departments  at  Cypress,  who  informed  me  that  the  men  proposed  to 
go  out  on  a  strike  at  10  o'clock  that  morning.  I  asked  their  chairman,  Hamilton, 
what  was  their  reason  for  this  sudden  action,  and  was  told  they  had  no  grievances 
against  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  but  had  been  ordered  out  and  had  to  obey  the 
orders.  On  the  7th  instant  I  went  to  see  the  committee  again  and  was  a^ain  assured 
that  the  strikers  had  no  grievance  against  this  road,  but  the  additional  information 
was  given  that  they  were  striking  in  sympathy  with  the  strike  that  was  in  progress 
on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway." 

[Abstract  of  letter  firom  W.  H.  Harris,  master  mechanic  at  He  Soto,  Mo.] 

"On  March  6  at  10  a.  m.  our  men  struck  and  left  the  shops  in  a  body  and  went  im- 
mediately to  their  hall.  In  a  short  time  the  master  workman,  Charles  McLaughlin, 
came  in  to  see  me  and  said  they  were  out  on  a  strike,  and  he  thought  the  fact  of  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  receivers  was  done  to  beat 
the  men  and  small  stockholders,  and  was  only  a  blind  to  accomplish  this  end." 

[Abstract  of  letter  from  T.  H.  Fitzpatrick,  general  roadmaster  at  Parsons,  Kans.,  March  6.] 

"  I  understand  the  cause  of  the  strike  was  the  discharge  of  one  Hall,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railway  in  Texas." 

[Abstract  of  letter  from  J.  J.  I'rey ,  superintendent  of  the  Hissouri,  Ka  nsas  and  Texas  at  Sedalia,  line 

north  of  Dentson.] 

"  On  March  7  I  met  Fred  Page,  member  of  the  local  executive  board,  Knigbts  of 
Labor,  at  Sedalia.  1  inquired  of  him  why  the  men  had  struck.  He  replied  that  they 
had  struck. because  Governor  Brown,  receiver  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, had  refused  to  reinstate  a  man  named  Hall,  who  had  been  discharged  from  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  shops  at  Marshall,  Tex.  I  asked  him  if  that  was  the  only  reason, 
and  he  replied  yes,  that  the  men  had  no  grievances,  but  were  called  on  to  sustain  the 
strike  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway.  I  also  talked  with  several  other  strikers  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  strike ;  some  said  they  had  struck  because  of  the  discharge  of  HaU 
and  of  Governor  Brbwn's  refusal  to  reinstate  him,  while  others  said  they  had  struck 
simply  because  they  had  been  ordered  out ;  that  they  had  no  grievance  whatever ; 
that  they  were  receiving  good  wages  and  good  treatment,  and  that  they  were  paid 
promptly.  Many  regretted  that  they  had  been  called  out  and  thought  it  was  all 
wrong  and  hoped  that  they  would  be  ordered  back  to  work. " 

[Abstract  of  letter  of  Samuel  Irvin,  foreman  of  car  repairs,  Sedalia,  March  6.] 

"I  interviewed  several  prominent  Knights  of  Labor,  Heneke,  Legg,  and  others,  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  strike.  They  all  said  that  they  could  not  tell,  unless  it  was  to 
compel  the  receivers  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  to  reinstate  one  Hall  who  had 
been  discharged ;  that  they  were  ordered  out  by  the  executive  board  District  Assem- 
bly No.  101,  Knights  of  Labor,  and  that  the  men  in  my  department  had  no  grievance." 

[Abstract  of  letter  from  "W.  B.  Lyons,  division  superintendent,  Sedalia. J 

"  On  March  6  the  men  all  went  out  on  a  strike.  I  talked  with  a  number  of  them 
and  asked  them  what  the  trouble  was,  and  they  said  they  did  not  know,  and  others 
said  it  was  caused  by  the  discharge  of  one  Hall,  who  had  been  employed  by  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  and  Governor  Brown's  refusal  to  reinstate  him." 
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[Abstraot  of  letter  from  T.  G.  GoldeD,  division  superintendent  at  Parsons,  EauB.J 

"On  the  evening  of  March  6  I  requested  E.  B.  Hollis  mifl  William  Quarles,  two 
of  the  leading  Knights  of  Labor  there,  to  coiue  to  my  office  and,  upon  tbeir  doing  so, 
asked  them  to  tell  me  what  the  cause  of  the  strike  was.     Hollis,  who  wa.s  the  spokes-  , 
man,  answered  that  they  had  no  grievances  against  this  company,  lint  that  they 
struck  to  sustain  the  brothers  of  their  order  on  the  Texas  and  Pacilio  road.     I  in- 
quired if  they  referred  to  (be  case  of  C.  A.  Hall,  the  man  who  was  discharged  from 
the  Marshall  shops  on  the  Texas  and  PaciGc;  he  answered  yes.     I  explained  to  him 
about  the  Texas  and  Pacifio  road  being  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  court  and 
not  under  the  contrctt  of  this  oooQpauy,  bnt  they  said  they  were  called  out  there  and 
that  they  would  not  resume  work  until  they  had  orders  to  do  so." 
Those  are  the  causfes  of  the  strike.    I  have  some  corroborative  testimony  here. 
Q.  State  what  communications  on  that  subject  you  had  made  to  you  pt-rsonaUy 
&om  the  strikers. — A.  Most  of  these  communications  are  the  abstracts  of  letters — 
here  are  the  letters — which  were  sent  to  me  by  various  ofBcers  of  the  road  along  the 
line. 

Q.  I  understand;  but  what  communication  did  you  have  with  any  of  the  strikers 
personally? — A.  I  read  the  communications  I  had  from  them  in  the  commencement. 
Q.  You  read  a  communication  from  Martin  Irons  just  iirevious  to  the  strike.  Did 
Martin  Irons  at  any  time  just  before  the  strike  make  any  statement  of  grievances  on 
the  part  of  the  men  employed  f — A.  The  only  statement  he  ever  gave  me  was  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  the  employes  of  Cypress  relating  to  the  New  matter. 

Q.  That  was  adjusted? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  went  to  Sedalia  for,  to  adjust 
that. 

Q.  My  point  is  this:  whether  any  statement  of  grievances,  and  if  so,  what,  priorto 
this  deAiand  for  your  assistance  in  settling  the  Texas  and  Pacific  matter,  was  fur- 
nished to  you  by  Mr.  Irons  or  anyliody  else  representing  the  employes  of  this  com- 
pany or  the  Euights  of  Labor,  that  you  did  not  adjust,  if  any  ? — A.  There  had  been 
no  statement  furnished  me  by  any  of  the  employes  of  grievances  that  I  did  not  ad- 
just except  in  one  case,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of  the  engineers.  The  committee 
waited  on  me  and  I  did  not  adjust  the  matter,  and  they  notified  me  that  they  would 
call  on  me  some  time  in  the  future, 

Q.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  strike? — A.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
strike,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

Q.  Because  the  engineers  did  not  strike? — A.  The  engineer  did  not  strike.  Further 
than  that,  no  statement  of  grievances  has  been  made  to  ine  directly  or  indirectly.  On 
the  contrary,  when  Mr.  Irons  called  at  m,y  office  for  transportation  to  Texas,  he  stated 
there  were  no  grievances  nor  any  cause  of  complaint  among  the  men  on  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  and  he  was  the  representative  man  of  the  grievance  committee  of  the  South- 
western system  he  was  chairman  of  that  committee. 

Q.  Will  you  give  me  the  date  of  that  interview  with  Mr.  Irons  when  he  made  that 
statement? — A.  It  was  sometime  before  the  18th  of  February,  probably  uot  exceed- 
ing a  week. 

Q.  Before  the  18th  of  February  ? — A.  Before  the  18th  of  February.  Some  time  be- 
tween the  8th  and  the  18th  of  February.  He  came  down  and  I  gave  him  the  trans- 
portation he  wanted, 

Q.  Where  was  that  statement  made,  in  yonr  office  here  at  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  in  my  office  at  Saint  Louis.  He  was  then  on  route  to  Marshall,  Tex.  He  was 
one  of  our  employes  at  Sedalia,  and  came  from  Sedalia  with  a  letier  from  Mr.  Sibley 
asking  for  transportation,  and  Mr.  Sibley  recommended  that,  if  consistent,  I  would 
grant  nis  request  and  furnish  him  transportation,  which  I  did  on  the  recommendation 
of  Mr.  Sibley.  We  talked  probably  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  my  office.  I 
didn't  know  what  his  object  was  in  going  to  Marshall,  and  I  thought  I  would  ask  him. 
I  asked  if  there  was  any  trouble  down  there  and  he  said  there  was  not;  that  they  were 
going  to  meet  in  convention  the  officers  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  the  whole  system, 
at  Marshall. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  estimating — probably  you  have,  and  if  you  have  not 
already  made  an  estimate,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  or  not — the  loss  in  wages  to 
tliese  men  that  struck  on  your  system  up  to  the  present  time ;  I  mean  not  only  the  loss 
in  wages  to  the  men  that  struck,  but  the  wage  loss  to  your  employes,  because  I  un- 
derstand you  CO  say  you  were  obliged  to  suspend  a  good  many  men  beoauso  you  could 
not  work  your  road  with  theshopmen  out  ? — A.  I  could  only  give  it  in  round  numbers. 
I  estimate  the  loss  to  the  wage-workers  in  this  strike  on  oar  system  to  be  about 
fl,000,000.  I  base  that  on  the  amount  of  the  rolls,  which  were  running  between 
$700,000  and  $800,000  a  month  at  the  titae  that  they  went  out — men  suspended  and 
80  on. 

Q.  Will  yon  state,  Mr.  Kerrigan,  how  the  average  price  of  the  employes  on  your  sys- 
tem of  railways  in  all  the  various  departments  compares  with  that  of  other  systems  in 
the  western  country,  if  you  know?    I  do  not  want  it  if  you  do  not  know  anything 
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aboat  it.  Take,  for  instance,  the  trackmen,  in  -whose  behalf  some  demand  has  been 
made  it  seems  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  since  the  strike ;  how  does  the  average  piice 
that  yon  pay  your  trackmen  compare  with  that  of  other  roads  I — A.  The  average  price 
we  pay  compared  with  other  roads  west  of  the  river  is  about  the  same.  We  all  pay 
the  same  and  are  compelled  to  pay  it.  If  we  paid  less  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
of  us  1o  employ  men.  We  have  never  had  at  anytime,  either  during  the  strike  or  be- 
fore the  strike  or  since  the  strike,  any  trouble  in  getting  all  the  track  force  we  wanted 
except  in  some  few  places. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  know  what  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Kerrigan,  but  if  yon  do, 
you  can  state  how  the  average  cost  of  living  to  the  day  laborers  of  your  system  com- 
pares with  the  average  cost  to  the  day  laborers  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  provisions 
and  so  on,  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  for  example,  the  Pennsylvania  Central  or  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  should  say  it  was  a  great  deal 
less.  The  cost  of  living  out  here  I  should  say  would  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  living 
to  the  day  laborers  East. 

Q.  More  or  less,  do  you  say  ?— A.  The  cost  of  living  out  here  would  be  more  than  it 
is  in  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  would  cost  a  man  more  to  live  in  Missouri  than  in  Penn- 
sylvania f— A.  I  think  it  would,  sir. 

Q.  Provisions  are  not  as  high,  are  they?  Is  beef  and  com  and  wheat  worth  more 
in  Missouri  than  they  are  in  Pennsylvania? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  think  they  are  worth  more 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Then,  how  is  the  cost  of  living  greater  in  your  system  than  it  is  in  the  East? — 
A.  I  judge  the  cost  of  living  there  ftom  the  pay  of  the  men ;  they  pay  less  east  of  the 
river  than  west  of  the  river. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason  ? — A.  That  is  the  only  reason  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  not  the  staples  and  necessaries  of  life  cheaper  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
than  east — com,  beef,  wheat,  and  pork? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  I  would  suppose  it  wojild  cost  less.  However,  uo  matter  abont  that,  let  it 
go.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  of  you,  unless  you  desire  to 
make  some  general  statement,  of  the  effect  of  this  strike  upon  the  business  of  your 
system  of  roads.  That  is,  you  have  shown  it  in  detail,  as  to  localities,  but  nothing, 
as  I  recollect,  has  been  said  particularly  abont  the  business  of  the  road  itself.  Tour 
receipts,  how  have  fhey  been  affected  by  the  strike  ?  Have  you  made  any  estimate, 
in  other  words,  of  the  loss  to  the  railroad,  this  system  of  roads,  by  the  strike  ?  You 
have  stated  the  loss  to  the  employes  in  wages ;  now,  if  you  can,  state  as  to  that— of 
course  it  would  be  a  matter  of  estimate. — A.  I  would  estimate  in  an  indirect  way, 
that  the  loss  to  the  railroad  company,  the  Missouri  Pacific  road,  its  leased  and  oper- 
ated lines,  to  be  about  $2,000,000. 

Q.  I  do  not  suppose  you  can  make  an  estimate  of  the  loss  to  the  communities  of 
business  by  this  system  of  roads. — A.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  loss  to  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  which  it  never  will  recover.  Business  has  been  diverted,  gone  to  other 
roads  which  will  never  come  back  to  ns. 

Q.  So  that  the  effect  of  this  strike  is  a  million-doUar-loss  to  the  wage-worker,  two- 
million-dollar  loss  to  the  railroad  company,  and  a  loss,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  the 
business  interests  in  all  these  States  that  do  business  by  this  system  of  roads,  is  that 
it? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  That  makes  a  strike  rather  profitable,  doesn't  it,  speaking  ironically  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  should  say  the  loss  to  the  country  at  large  was  two  or  three  times  as  great  as 
the  loss  to  the  railroad  company  and  to  tbe  employ^. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  now  ? — A.  I  have  a  statement  here  of  the  extent  of  the 
strike  which  I  would  like  to  read : 

"  From  March  8  traffic  was  entirely  suspended  until  March  29,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  trains  moved  on  the  Central  Branch  and  on  the  Gulf  and  San  Antonio  divis- 
ions of  the  International  and  Great  Northern,  and  two  trains  on  March  26  out  of  Saint 
Louis.  On  March  27  two  trains  were  run  out  of  Saint  Louis  west ;  twelve  trains  were 
moved  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  eleven  trains  on  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  and  Southern  division.  On  March  29  trafBc  was  practically  resumed  at  all 
points  with  the  aid  of  police  and  sheriff's  forces  and  other  guards  at  points  along  the 
line,  except  at  Parsons  and  Fort  Worth,  when,  with  the  aid  of  militia,  trains  were 
moved  at  Parsons  on  April  3,  and  at  Fort  Worth  on  April  4.  Between  these  dates 
daily  efforts  were  made  at  all  ]ioi  nts  where  possible  to  resume  Ireight  traffic,  but  such 
resumption  was  prevented  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  strikers  by  killing  and  disabling 
engines,  pulling  pins  from  trains,  ditching  trains  by  misplaciug  rails,  and  intimidat- 
ing employes  at  work,  itemizedstatementsof  which  are  shown  in  the  papers  attached. 
Between  these  dates  freight  traffic  was  entirely  suspended  except  on  ilivisions  as 
above  stated.  Engines  were  disabled,  round-houses  and  machine  shops  broken  into, 
water-tanks  opened  and  broken  and  made  unserviceable,  property  damaged  and  de- 
stroyed, bridges  bumed,  tracks  torn  up  by  strikers,  and  our  employes  assaulted  and 
beaten." 
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I  will  state  here  that  it  is  estimated  that  abont  one  hundred  of  our  employes  at  the 
shops  here  in  Saint  Louis  were  beateu  in  going  to  and  coming  &om  the  shops  at  vari- 
ous times,  either  in  the  shops  or  in  the  yard. 

March  6,  at  Sedalia,  fifty  strikers  disabled  all  freight  engines  in  the  yards'  and; 
TOnnd -houses.  At  10  p.  m,  strikers  took  possession  of  switch-engine  No.  202,  blockeA. 
yard  by  distributing  cars,  blocked  "Y"  in  same  manner,  thus  preventing  the  turning, 
of  branch  passenger  trains,  ami  then  killed  engine  No.  202. 

March  10,  committee  of  strikers,  consisting  of  Fred  Page,  E.  Perry,  and  Ely  Whet- 
tingtou,  ordered  our  secret-service  man,  J.  De  Long,  to  stay  out  of  yards  and  round- 
house, threatening  him  in  case  he  refused ;  names  of  Knights  of  Labor  in  possesgioni 
of  shops  and  property,  George  Fisher,  .J.  Berns,  D.  Wetsel,  William  Dunnigan,  Myersv 
H.  Pilcher,  William  Halcroft,  Henson,  Pat  Shay,  Marronum,  Henry  Crags,  Wilson, 
A.  Herkins,  William  Hill,  Lyons,  Lee  Jones,  William  Duffer,  T.  Sullivan,  John  Tillery,, 
H.  Benkey,  Eoper,  E.  Perry,  A.  Dugan,  Thomas  Quinlan,  and  Isaac  Wright;  couL- 
mit*ee  in  charge  of  above  gang,  J.  Eowe,  Charles  Carrol,  Greene,  and  E.  Perry. 

Knights  of  Labor  guarding  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  shops :  James  ThompsoiTr 
Joseph  Starr,  J.  Wighton,  H.  Pregg,  jr.,  Tom  Hnghey,  and T.  C.  Chaney.  Witnesses, 
S.  Irvin  and  W.  H.  Mason. 

The  following-named  Knights  of  Labor  were  leaders  of  abont  100  men  who  killed 
engine  No.  23  and  took  parts  of  her  away.  Some  parties  have  killed  all  freight  en- 
nnes  at  Sedalia  and  disabled  them  by  taking  parts  of  same  away :  John  Perry,  Fred 
Page,  T.  Sullivan,  T.  C.  Holcroft,  A.  H.  Ward,  G.  Fisher,  W.  Wetsel,  andTheo.  Kerr. 
Witnesses,  J.  J.  Frey,  S.  Welliver,  and  W.  B.  Lyons. 

On  March  12  tried  to  get  train  out,  but  mob  pulled  pins  and  cut  engine  loose  from 
train.  E.Perry,  Ed.  Howe,  and  Pat.  Golden  stole  engine,  ran  her  outof  townonKaa- 
sas  and  Texas  main  line,  then  brought  her  back  and  killed  her.  E.  Perry  was  ar- 
rested. Mr.  Perry  and  Mr.  Page  were  representative  men  of  the  organization  of  the-. 
Knights  of  Labor  at  Sedalia. 

Q.  I  think  that  was  proven  at  Sedalia. — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  proven  at  Sedalia^ 
and  these  men  were  arrested  there,  and  I  think  either  one  or  both  of  them  are  serv- 
ing a  sentence  in  jail  now. 

March  14  attempted  to  get  train  out ;  strikers  boarded  her  just  west  of  city  limits- 
and  set  all  brakes;  fireman  and  brakemen  deserted  train. 

March  14  Knights  of  Labor  gave  Assistant  Master  Mechanic  Weller  twelve  hours  to- 
leave  town.    That  was  at  Sedalia. 

March  23  got  freight  train  three  miles  out  of  town;  strikers  moved  rail  in  andi^ 
spiked  it;  ditched  train,  injuring  J.  J. Frey,  assistant  superintendent,  W.B.Lyons, 
train-master,  Special  Policeman  Mason,  and  a  Mr.  Neil,  a  citizen  who  had  volun- 
teered to  go  along  as  guard.     Three  cars  and  contents  total  wreck, 

March  25  strikers  stole  freight  engine,  ran  her  out  on  Kansas  and  Texas  main  track, 
two  miles,  killed  her  and  left  her  there. 

March  26  mob  of  about  40  Knights  of  Labor  attempted  to  raid  round-house,  but. 
wei;e  jjrevented  by  a  strong  guard. 

March  28  sinkers  disabled  pumps  at  Dry  Wood,  Marmaton,  Hooper,  and  Chanute.. 

April  1,  strikers  assaulted  two  men  and  seriously  injured  them.  No  names,  Strik— > 
ers  went  to  house  of  a  shopman  abont  midnight,  broke  in  the  doors  and  windows,, 
and  tried  to  get  hold  of  him,  but  citizens  passing,  together  with  help  of  family,, 
finally  drove  them  away. 

Lexington,  March  26,  "  miners  killed  all  freight  engines  here  last  night."  I  would 
state  that  Lexington  is  a  mining  town  and  handles  a  great  deal  of  coal.  The  miners., 
there  went  ^n  with  the  strikers  and  assisted  in  killing  engines. 

March  14,  strikers  at  Kansas  City  killed  and  disabled  eight  freight  engines  and  one 
stationary  engine. 

March  23,  strikers  killed  and  disabled  all  yard  engines  at  Cypress. 

March  29,  train  ditched  near  C.  and  A.  crossing.  Police  arrested  two  strikers — 
Scow  and  Noonan.    The  latter  was  shot  through  the  leg. 

Cypress,  March  12,  strikers  killed  all  freight  engines.  Called  on  sheriff,  but  no  aid^ 
given. 

Wyandotte,  April  1,  strikers  threw  switch  and  run  train  No.  2  into  coaWracks,  dam- 
aging engine  258  and  two  coal  cars. 

•  Hiawatha,  March  13,  strikers  killed  all  freight  engines  at  this  place  by  letting  out 
water  and  dumping  fire.  We  found  we  couldn't  do  any  business  at  Hiawatha,  and  we 
removed  to  Falls  City,  and  claimed  the  protection  of  the  city  authorities,  which  was 
freely  granted. 

March  21,  a  Knight  of  Labor,  named  T.  S.  Bronson,  put  a  piece  of  iron  in  guard  of 
engine,  then  started  her  up,  which  knocked  out  cylinder-head  and  broke  rocker-arms, 
completely  disabling  engine.    Bronson  was  arrested. 

March  13,  at  Omaha,  strikers  killed  engine  and  left  her  on  Belt  line  track, 
-     March  21,  strikers  killed  another  engine  by  letting  out  water  and  dumping  fire. 

Saint  Louis,  March  12,  mob  stopped  passenger  train  at  Ewingavenue  crossing,  cuthos© 
and  uncoupled  engine.   Had  to  pull  t.rain  back  to  depot  and  abandon  her.   Leader,  J,  J. 
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McGarry.  MoGarryisoneofthe  representative  menof  Assembly  101,  and  was  arrested, 
and  I  believe  is  awaiting  his  trial  for  tlie  offense.  I  will  state  also  tbat  there  were 
one  hundred  and  eighty  passengers  on  that  train.  It  was  a  short  train,  running  be- 
tween here  and  Kirkwood,  which  is  15  miles  out,  a  suburban  town.  The  train  left  the 
Union  Depot  all  right,  and  got  to  Ewing  avenue,  and  they  stopped  there,  I  thiuli,  on 
Account  of  a  8 witch  being  thrown.  There  was  a  large  mob  there,  led  by  McGarry,  and 
they  took  possession  of  the  train  and  wouldn't  allow  it  to  be  moved  either  way  for 
«ome  time.  After  a  curtain  length  of  time  we  got  permission  to  take  the  train  back  to 
the  Union  Depot,  and  we  sent  the  passengers  out  on  other  trains  during  the  night. 
The  regular  train  was  a  mail  train  that  left  some  two  or  three  hours  later,  and  the 
passengers  mostly  went  on  that  train.  The  train  had  orders  to  let  them  off  at  the  sta  • 
Aions.  These  through  mails  do  not  stop  at  these  places  unless  they  have  special  in- 
structions to  do  su. 

March  2i,  strikers  killed  four  switch-engines  on  coal-track,  near  Twelfth-street 
bridge. 

March  19,  as  Lewis  HWler,  a  painter  in  the  shops,  was  going  home,  he  was  followed 
and  assaulted  by  a  mob  of  about  one  hundred  strikers,  who  showered  stones  at  him 
and  tried  to  catch  him.  A  man  named  Fred  Frailer  attempted  to  head  Haller  off, 
■when  Haller  finally,  in  self-defense,  was  obliged  to  shoot,  which  he  did,  wounding 
Frailer  mortally.  Haller  was  acquitted  at  the  inquest.  A  striker  named  Grahbean, 
in  company  with  others,  aiisaulted  a  hostler.    Grabbeau  was  arrested. 

March  24,  a  mob  of  about  one  thousand  strikers  made  a  grand  rush  for  the  shops ; 
small  details  of  police,  which  were  guarding  the  shops,  with  great  diffioulty,  repulsed 
dihem.    One  policeman  was  badly  beaten  up. 

March  '29,  striker  named  Frank  Howard,  in  company  with  others,  assaulted^  Engi- 
neer Hoazel.  Howard  was  arrested  and  fined  $100  and  costs,  in  default  of  which  he 
mill  go  to  the  workhouse  for  six  months. 

April  1,  striker  named  Frank  Thompson,  in  company  with  others,  assaulted  an  em- 
-ploj6  named  Stouebreaker.    Thompson  was  arrested  and  fined  $10  and  costs. 

April  4,  mob  of  abont  twenty  strikers  tried  to  get  possession  of  the  Cheltenham 
-freight  engine  to  kill  it.  The  fireman,  Burt  Culver,  after  a  hard  fight,  in  which  his 
«lothes  were  torn  from  him,  repulsed  the  mob,  firing  three  shots.     No  damage. 

April  10,  three  strikers  assaulted  a  shopman ;  not  hurt  badly. 

March  13,  Engineer  Jackson,  train  No.  1,  fonnd  block  in  spur-swltch  just  west  of 
Howards;  engine  struck  it  but  kept  the  track. 

Howards  is  a  station  4  or  5  miles  from  here,  where  they  manufacture  pottery,  and 
so  on, 

March  10,  at  Kirkwood,  strikers  took  possession  of  engine  No.  341. 

At  Pacific,  on  March  13,  mob  of  strikers  sidetracked  passenger  train  No.  6,  blew  the 
«ngine  out,  and  threw  the  train  in  on  side  track  and  left  her  there.  Sent  engine 
strongly  gaarded  from  Saint  Louis  to  bring  back  dead  engines  and  coaches.  Knights 
of  Labor  notified  Fearson,  a  loyal  eniployfi,  to  leave  town.  This  train  side-tracked  at 
Pacific  was  a  passenger  train  coming  in.  The  train  was  side-tracked  there,  and  the 
next  train  that  came  along  was  a  mail  train.  The  mail  trains  were  not  molested  dur- 
ing any  portion  of  the  strike.  The  regular  mail  train  stopped  there  and  took  the  pas- 
sengers, baggage,  and  express  off  and  brought  them  into  Saint  Louis.  The  train  laid 
there,  and  some  time  after  we  brought  it  in. 

March  24,  as  the  first  east-bound  freight  trains  in  charge  of  Thomas  Furlong,  chief 
of  secret  service,  was  coming  through  Pacific,  they  were  met  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  by  twenty  women  with  their  aprons  full  of  rocks  with  which  they  stoned  the 
train  crew.  As  the  train  was  passing  through  the  town  a  mob  of  about  one  hundred 
-strikers,  coming  direct  from  Knights  of  Labor  hall,  attacked  them  and  commenced 
firing  on  the  train,  which  was  returned  by  guards,  and  which  was  kept  up  until  train 
had  passed  through  the  town.  About  one  hundred  shots  were  fired.  No  one  hurt. 
The  mob  threw  a  four-inch  oak  plank  across  the  track  in  front  of  freight  train,  but 
the  engine  knocked  it  off. 

March  26,  at  Gray's  Summit,  passenger  train  N  '.  5  was  flitgged  five  miles  east  of 
Gray's  Summit  by  strikers.  Strikers  stopped  train  and  killed  the  engine  and  side- 
tracked train.  Passenger  train  No.  1  came  along,  coupled  on  to  train  No.  5,  and 
pnlled  her  to  where  the  engine  could  be  fired  up  again  and  rewatered,  when  engine 
took  her  train  through  all  right. 

March  26,  at  Washington,  Mo.,  section  men  found  a  tie  sticking  straight  up  in  track 
and  removed  it.    These  things  all  occurred  on  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

On  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  at  Haunibal,  on  March  29,  the  strikers  killed 
three  freight  engines  by  letting  the  water  out  and  dumping  fire. 
'  March  23,  at  Sedalia,  the  bridge  at  the  Arkansas  River  was  found  to  be  on  fire  at 
both  ends.    Section  men  put  it  out.    No  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  work  of  an  incen- 
diary. 

March  6,  at  Nevada,  Mo.,  strikers  killed  engine  No.  137  by  letting  water  out  and 
damping  the  fire. 
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On  March  8  train  No.  43  in  the  morning  found  two  ties  across  the  track  about  one- 
half  mile  apart  between  mile  posts  297  and  298.  They  were  removed.  No  clue  to  the- 
perpetrators. 

March  US,  strikers  threw  car  off  the  track,  so  as  to  shut  engine  in  one  side  track. 
and  prevent  it  from  being  used. 

March  33,  strikers  killed  engine  No.  144  by  letting  water  ont  aud  dumping  the  fire. 

At  Cold  Creek  Bridge,  on  March  25,  engine  No.  303,  train  No.  1,  struck  a  rook 
about  one-half  mile  east  of  this  point,  damaging  pilot  and  brake-beam.  The  rock  was 
placed  on  the  track  by  unknown  parties  with  the  evident  intention  of  wrecking  the 
train. 

At  Parsons,  on  March  6,  strikers  killed  engine  No.  102,  drove  the  round-house  foreman 
away,  and  took  possession  of  the  shops.  The  leaders  were  E.  B.  Hollis,  machinist, 
WiUiam  Quarles,  painter,  Charles  Tate,  machinist,  and  A.  Worth,  switchman. 

Q.  Does  that  paper  you  hold  contain  a  list  of  all  the  various  acts  of  violence  and 
interference  with  the  business  of  the  company  on  all  the  different  lines? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Stewart.  In  conference  with  the  chairman  it  occurs  to  us  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  read  that  in  detail,  and  you  may  furnish  it,  if  you  please,  to  the  committee. 
The  fact  of  the  stoppage  of  the  trains  and  the  interference  with  engines,  and  more 
or  less  of  intimidation  and  violence,  and  so  on,  at  various  points  on  the  line  have 
already  appeared,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  committee  to  sx>eiicl 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  listening  to  the  details.  We  would  like  to  have  you  furnish 
us  with  a  copy  of  that  statement,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  need  read  any  more  of  it. 

Governor  Cuhtin.  Will  you  furnish  us  with  that  paper  you  have  in  your  hand  ? 

The  Witness.  That  is  the  only  copy  we  have  got.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  more, 
and  if  it  is  agreeable  I  will  finish  it. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  think  you  had  better  furnish  a  copy  to  the  committee,  because  they 
might  want  to  refer  to  it. 

The  Witness.  All  right,  sir.  I  have  here  a  statement  of  all  the  correspondence  that 
was  held  in  connection  with  the  strike.     Mr.  Hoxie,  myself  and  my  assistant 

Q.  The  correspondence  with  whom  ? — A.  It  was  by  Mr.  Hoxie  and  myself  with 
every  one,  employes  and  others,  in  connection  with  the  strike. 

Q.  That  is  important. — A.  This  is  all  put  together  in  chronological  order  and  I 
will  start  in  at  the  commencement  of  it,  and  as  I  go  over  it  I  will  skip  such  of  it  a& 
you  have  testimony  of. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  us  with  a  copy  of  that  correspondence,  such  parts  as  relate 
to  the  cause  of  the  strike,  and  negotiations,  if  there  were  any,  for  its  settlement  f 
Whatever  yon  will  read  the  reporters  will  take. — A.  On  March  6,  1886,  many  of  the 
employes  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  its  leased  and  operated  lines,. 
withoat  previous  notice  or  presentation  of  any  grievances,  stopped  work  and  re- 
fused to  longer  perform  their  duties  as  employes,  only  stating  to  their  several  fore- 
men that  they  had  received  orders  requiring  this  from  the  executive  officers  of  th& 
Knights  of  Labor,  on  account  of  the  action  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  in  dis- 
charging an  employ^  named  C.  A.  Hall  and  refusing  to  reinstate  him.  On  receipt  of 
notice  of  the  ilauguration  of  the  strike,  Mr.  A.  L.  Hopkins,  vice-president  of  the  Mis- 
sonri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  held  the  following  telegraphic  correspondence  with 
Mr.  T.  V.  Powderly,  general  master  workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  That  corre- 
spondence is  in  the  record.  I  will  furnish  a  copy  of  all  this  correspondence  when  I 
get  throngh,  but  I  think  I  had  better  read  a  portion  of  it.  Those  engaged  in  the 
strike,  ana  many  otf  their  sympathizers,  immediately  commenced  interference  with  the 
movement  of  trains  at  all  the  principal  points  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  lines,  takiug 
possession  of  the  company's  grounds,  shops,  and  other  property  by  force,  uncoupling, 
cars,  disabling  engines  and  other  machinery,  and  by  threats,  intimidation,  and  vio- 
lence preventing  those  who  desired  to  work  from  doing  so.  On  March  b,  1886,  the- 
following  address  to  employes  was  issued.  This  you  have  not  a  copy  of,  and  I  think. 
I  had  better  read  it. 

Governor  Curtin.  Commence  reading  it,  and  we  can  soon  tell. 

The  Witness  : 

"The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company, 

"Executive  Department, 

"Saiiii Louis,  March  6,  1886. 

"  To  the  employes  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  leased  and  operated! 

lines : 

"  That  all  may  understand  the  present  condition  of  affairs  whereby  some  ten  thou- 
sand men  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment,  the  operation  of  about  five  thousand 
miles  of  rail  way  stopped,  and  the  traffic  of  four  States,  affecting  over  four  millions  of 
people,  partially  paralyzed,  I  desire  you  to  read  and  carefully  consider  the  following 
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facts,  for  which  abundant  evidence  can  be  introduced,  and  which  cannot  be  contio- 
Terted :" 

(Grovernor  CURTIN.  Read  all  of  that ;  it  is  not  on  our  notes  at  Washington  ;  itisuew 
<to  me. 

The  Witness  (resuming) :  "  On  the  15th  of  March,  ISff),  the  strike  then  pending 
■over  this  entire  system  was  settled  by  the  voluntary  mediation  of  the  executives  of 
^Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  a  circular  issued  which  was  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  cause 
.an  entire  resumption  of  work.  During  the  sixty  days  subsequeut  to  the  above  date 
(Committees  representing  the  rmploj  6s  at  diffrrCLt  points,  and  also  the  various  labor 
organizations  to  which  they  belonged,  were  met  nnd  all  grievancts  candidly  discussed. 
Satisfactory  agreements  were  then  entered  into,  «o  that  on  May  19,  1885,  it  seemed 
that  perfect  harmony  existed  between  us  all  as  co  laborers  of  these  companies.  Any 
infractions  of  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  uuderstsudings  or  agreements  made  between 
the  company  and  its  employes  were  speedily  rectified  as  soon  as  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  proper  authorities.  Th  s  apparent  harmony  and  good  understanding  con- 
tinued until  September^following,  when  this  company  was  notified  by  the  Knights 
of  Labor  that  it  must  not  perform  any  work  for,  nor  interchange  any  busiue.>.s  with, 
the  Wabash  Railway,  with  which  that  organization  had  difficulties  pending.  Theex- 
ecutive  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  stated  at  that  time  no  cause  of  jjrievance 
of  any  nature  existed  against  the  Missouri  Facitio  Railway  and  its  associate  com- 
panies, but  that  to  force  the  Wabash,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
oourt,  it  became  necessary  to  involve  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  on  account  of  the 
supposed  indentity  of  the  stockholders' interests.  In  order  that  there  might  be  no 
possible  cause  for  destroying  the  good  feeling  then  existing. between  this  company  and 
its  employes,  the  order  above  referred  to  was  acquiesced  in  until  the  Wabash  diffi- 
culties were  adjusted. 

"  On  December  16, 1885,  the  United  States  court  took  possession  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railway  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  for  the  benefit  of  its  creditors,  and  from  that 
date  the  severance  of  that  railway  from  this  system  has  been  as  complete  as  if  no 
amicable  relations  had  ever  existed  between  it  and  these  companies.  The  employes 
working  upon  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  became  the  employes, of  the  agents  of 
the  United  States  court,  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  management  ceased  to  have  any 
control  over  them.  Messrs.  Brown  and  Sheldon,  the  receivers,  took  possession  of  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  appointed  their  own  agents,  and  made  such  arrange- 
ments with  their  employes  as  they  deemed  proper  and  fit,  as  to  which  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  exercised  no  voice  or  control  whatevt-r.  It  is 
learned  that  on  March  the  2d,  instant,  the  employes  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway 
inaugurated  a  strike,  giving  as  the  reason  that  one  C.  A.  Hall,  of  the  car  department 
of  that  road,  in  Marshall,  i'ex.,  was  discharged  without  due  cause.  Ou  Thursday, 
the  4th  instant,  the  Knights  of  Labor  ordered  the  boycott  of  Texas  and  Pacitic  cars 
and  traffic  over  these  roads,  and  such  arrangements  were  thereupon  made  as  not  to 
permit  that  order  to  disturb  the  apparently  pleasant  relations  with  our  employes. 
At  10  o'clock  a.  m.on  Saturday,  the  6th  instant,  without  previous  notice,  all  of'the 
tshopmeu,  most  of  the  yardmen  and  many  of  the  trackmen  stopped  their  work  and 
voluntarily  refused  to  continue  as  employes  of  this  company,  merely  stating  to  their 
several  foremen  that  they  had  received  orders  requiring  this  from  the  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  alleging  as  their  only  reason  the  di."charge  of  an 
employ^  by  the  receivers  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway,  an  alien  road  iu  the  bands 
of  the  United  States  court.  Since  the  commencement  of  this  strike,  at  many  points 
ithe  local  committees  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  have  notified  our  foremen  and  superin- 
(tendents  that  they  would  appoint  and  place  their  own  watchmen  over  our  pro[)erty 
tto  protect  it  from  loss  and  damage,  and  to  take  care  of  the  same ;  but  as  these  self- 
-appointed assume  the  authority  as  to  what  shall  or  shall  not  enter  upon  the  giounds 
a,nd  property  of  the  company,  except  through  their  own  order,  it  is  virtually  dispos- 
sessing the  company  of  its  property,  and  assuming  control  and  possession  of  the  same, 
in  violation  of  all  rights  of  property,  and  contrary  to  the  very  basis  of  all  goverument. 

"This  company  has  for  years  had  satisfactory  understandings  and  agreements  with 
'Certain  labor  organizations,  which -have,  in  every  instance,  complied  with  their  prom- 
ises; and  it  has  always  been  the  object  and  aim  of  the  management  to  comply  fully 
HvMi  both  spirit  and  letter  of  all  such  understandings  and  agreements. 

■"  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  following  conclusions  from  the  above  history 
•of  the  past  year : 

"This  company  has  made  no  objections  to  the  existence  of  organizations  and  com- 
Ibinations  of  employes  which  the  latter  consider  for  their  mutual  benefit.  It  has  rec- 
ognized and  met  the  committees  of  such  organizations,  and  made  agreements  with 
the  same  without  any  distinction,  and  carried  them  out  as  exactly  as  possible, 
promptly  adjusting  all  complaints  and  difierences  which  have  Ironi'  time  to  time, 
arisen. 

"  When  loyal  employes  permit  themselves  to  be  governed  and  controlled  by  their 
discontented  co-laborers  they  necessarily  snffer  equally  with  them  the  consequences 
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of  ill-advised  acts;  therefore  the  necessity  of  their  individual  eO'orts  to  restore  the 
proper  relations  between  the  company  and  its  employes. 

"  It  mnst  be  well  known  and  recognized  that  the  capacity  of  a  corporation  to  meet 
its  pay-rolls  and  vouchers  depecTds  upon  its  capacity  to  t'aru  money,  and  that  when 
its  earning  powers  cease  its  ability  to  pay  ihe  fuiploy^s  and  its  other  creditors  ceases 
at  the  same  time,  as  iis  daily  and  monthly  payments  are  made  from  its  daily  and 
monthly  receipth. 

"The  company  is  legally  required  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  perlorm  its  obligations 
to  the  public  and  to  the  Government,  and  its  management  will  talie  every  proper 
measure  to  comply  with  these  requirements;  and  1  earnestly  hope  that  every  inde- 
pendent, free  thinking  co  laborer  who  has  bei  n  or  in  an  employ^  of  these  companies, 
will  consider  these  facts,  and  iut'orin  himself  upon  all  sides  of  the  subject,  remember- 
ing that  there  has  never  been  an  act  so  arbitrary,  useless,  and  uncalled  fir  us  that  of 
last  Saturday,  whereby  a  few  men,  to  whom  yoii  have  voluntarily  given  the  power, 
are  depriving  many  thousand  of  their  colaborersof  their  accustomed  wages,  divesting 
this  company  of  the  cajjacity  to  pay  its  employes  for  their  services,  shutting  up  the 
avenues  of  traffic  in  four  Slates,  and  preventing  some  4,000,000  of  pi  ople  from  obtaining 
their  customary  supplier  and  the  necessities  of  life,  because  it  Ja  claimed  that  one 
employ^  of  the  car  department  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Eailway  at  Marshall,  Tex., 
a,  road  over  which  this  company  has  no  control,  has  been  discharged  by  the  agents  of 
the  United  States  court. 

"H.  M.  HOXIE, 

"First  Vice- President." 

I  will  state  in  connection  with  the  circular  that  this  was  distributed  to  all  our  em- 
ployes. My  impression  is  that  only  a  portion  of  our  trackmen  went  out.  I  do  not 
think  the  number  of  trackmen  who  went  out  amounted  to  10  per  cent.  On  the  in- 
ternational road,  for  instance,  there  was  only  one  man  who  left  the  terviee.  Track- 
men are  a  floating  class  of  labor  anyway,  coming  and  goin;;  all  the  time.  There  is  no 
stability  among  them.  Mr.  Hoxie  issued  this  circular,  and  it  was  sent  out  and  mailed 
to  our  employes  on  the  road.  On  March  9  the  following  notice  was  posted  in  public 
places  in  the  company's  premises  and  served  on  each  person  who  left  the  company's 
employment : 

[The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  office  of  general  saperintendent. — Circular.] 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  March  9, 1886. 

To  all  who  were  in  the  employ  of  this  company  and  who  have  quit  work  since  March 

5,  1886: 

Ton  are  hereby  notified  that  yonr  action,  as  stated  above,  was  a  voluntary  .aban- 
donment of  the  service  of  this  company  and  that  yon  are  no  longer  m  its  employment, 
yonr  names  having  been  stricken  from  the  rolls.  All  such  as  are  now  on  or  about  the 
company's  premises  are  hereby  notified  that  they  most  immediately  leave  the  same, 
to  the  end  that  this  company  may  resume  the  traffic  of  the  conntry. 

WILLIAM  KERRIGAN, 

General  Superintendent. 

Up  to  that  time  the  shops  were  in  the  bands  of  the  strikeis,  and  they  had  posses- 
fiion,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of  all  the  shops.  They  appointed  their  own  guards 
and  they  said  who  should  and  who  should  not,  to  a  great  extent,  enter  the  grounds 
and  premises  of  the  company.  On  the  day  this  circular  was  posted  on  all  the  shops 
these  men  vacated  and  we  took  charge  ourselves.  We  had  our  own  guards  in  there  and 
commenced  to  open  up  operations.  On  March  10,  1886,  and  from  time  to  time  there- 
after, the  following  notice,  offering  employmen;t  to  those  who  had  struck,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  newspapers  at  the  principal  points  on  the  lines  and  posted  ia 
conspicuous  places : 

"WANTED. 

"  The  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  prepared  to  furnish  employment  to  a 
number  of  machinists,  carpenters,  car  repairers,  car  cleaners,  engiue  wipers,  yard- 
men, switchmen,  trackmen,  and  laborer.s,  at  its  shops  and  yards  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo., 
and  other  stations  on  its  lines, 

"Good,  competent  men  will  be  employed  for  its  services  above  specified,  without 
reference  to  their  past  or  present  relations  to  the  companj^,  or  their  connection  with 
society  or  organization,  open,  secret,  secular,  or  otherwise.  Such  as  are  accepted 
will  be  paid  the  rate  of  wages  recommended  by  the  governor  and  other  State  offl- 
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cials  of  Missouri  when  the  labor  troubles  ofr  March,  1885,  were  adjusted — the  some 
as  have  been  paid  by  the  company  since  that  date. 

"Apply  to  E.  K.  Sibley,  superintendent  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

"H.  J.  Fleming,  superintendent  Iron  Mountain  and' Southern  Railway,  Saint  Louis, 
Mo. 

"A.  W.  Dickinson,  superintendent  terminal  facilities,  Union  depot. 

"John  Hodge,  master  car  builder,  Missouri  Pacific  shops. 

"  L.  Bartlett,  master  mechanic,  Missouri  Pacific  shops. 

"J.  Herrin,  superintendent,  Palestine,  Tex. 

"C.  W.  Clark,  master  mechanic,  Denison. 

"W.W.  Fagan,  superintendent,  Atchison,  Eans. 

"Or  to  the  undersigned. 

"WILLIAM  KERRIGAN, 

"  General  sv^ermtendent." 

The  intimidation  and  violence  on  the  part  of  The  strikers  continued,  and  on  March 
13,  1886,  the  attorneys  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  filed  the  following  petition  in 
the  circuit  court  of  the  city  of  Saint  Louis,  Judge  Horner  presiding,  asking  for  an 
iiLJunction  against  the  interference  with  the  traf&c  of  the  railway. 

Mr.  Stbwakt,  You  need  not  read  that  petition.  We  had  better  have  a  copy  of  it, 
but  I  do  not  think  you  need  read  it.  I  suppose  it  is  a  petition  in  the  usual  form,  stat- 
ing the  right  of  the  company  to  this  property,  the  acts  of  violence,  the  dispossession 
on  the  part  of  the  strikers,  and  praying  the  court  for  an  order  restraining  the  strikers 
£rom  interfering  with  the  company's  property  in  any  manner. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  In  compliance  with  the  above  petition.  Judge  Horner,  on 
March  13,  issued  the  following  order.     This  is  short  and  I  might  read  this. 

Mr.  Stewast.  There  is  no  oDjectiou.    You  can  read  it.     See  Exhibit. 

The  Witness.  "Now,  on  this  13th  day  of  March,  1886,  comes  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  plaintiff  in  the  above  entitled  suit,  by  attorney,  and  presents  its 
petition  praying  relief  against  the  defendants,  and  also  praying  that  a  temporal  y  in- 
junction issue  to  restrain  the  said  defendants  from  doing  or  performing  certain  acts 
and  things  in  said  petition  specified,  which  said  petition  being  beard  and  duly  con- 
sidered, and  it  appearing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  upon  the  facts  stated 
in  its  petition  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  relief  prayed,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that 
upon  the  execution  by  the  plaintiff  of  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $10,000,  conditioned  ac- 
cording to  law,  with  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  the  defendants  and  each  of  them  be 
enjoined  and  restrained  from  entering  upon  the  premises  and  right  of  way  of  said 
plaintiff  in  the  city  of  Saint  Louis,  and  from  ordering,  directing,  requesting,  solicit- 
ing, or  intimidating  any  of  the  employes  of  this  plaintiff,  while  they  are  upon  the 
premisesof  plaintiff,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  abandon  the  service  of  plain- 
tiff, and  from  in  any  manner  deterring  any  persons  from  entering  into  or  continuing 
in  the  service  of  plaintiff  while  such  jiersons  are  upon  its  premises,  and  said  defend- 
ants and  each  of  them  are  hereby  enjoined  and  restrained  from  intermeddling  with  or 
in  any  manner  molesting  or  injuring  the  property  of  said  plaintiff,  and  also  from  hin- 
dering or  obstructing  the  plaintiff  in  the  use  of  its  property,  and  in  the  running  and 
management  of  its  trains  and  the  public  performance  of  its  duties  as  a  common  car- 
rier. 

"  Bond  approved  and  filed. 

"A  true  copy  from  the  record. 
"Attest,  with  seal  of  court. 

"CHARLES  F.  VOGEL, 

"  Clerk." 

1  would  state  that  these  injuBctions  were  siarved  on  a  great  many  of  our  late  em- 
ployes, and  they  were  arrested  in  some  cases  and  in  some  they  were  not.  Similar 
petitions  were  thereafter  filed,  and  similar  restraining  orders  were  granted  in  the  cir- 
cuit courts  of  the  counties  of  Franklin,  Osage,  Johnson,  CasH,  Marion,  Jackson,  and 
Misssisippi,  in  Missouri,  and  in  several  counties  and  also  the  Federal  court  in  Kansas; 
also  in  the  chancery  court  for  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  in  several  courts  in  Texas. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  adopted  the  policy  of  putting  into  effect  all 
the  available  machinery  of  the  law  and  obtaining  the  protection  of  the  civil  and  munic- 
ipal authorities  in  all  localities  vhere  its  trains  were  interfered  with  and  its  property 
injured.  The  sheriffs  of  the  counties,  with  their  posses,  were  called  upon  to  protect 
the  movement  of  trains  and  guard  the  company's  premises.  The  following  offers  of 
reward  and  others  of  similar  import  were  in(^erted  in  the  newspapers  and  posted  i  "> 
public  places  at  Saint  Louis  and  other  principal  points  upon  the  lines  : 

"  notice, 
"  Violence  miuit  he  punished — J300  reward. 

"  Three  hundred  dollars  reward  will  be  paid  by  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and 
fionthern  Railway  Company  for  the  arrest  and  conviction,  or  for  information  leading 
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to  the  arrest  and  conviction,  of  each  ol^the  persons  who  have  destroyed  or  injured  the 
proijerty  of  said  company  at  De  Soto,  in  Jefferson  County,  or  in  the  city  of  Saint 
Louis,  or  elsewhere  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  since  the  5th  day  of  March,  1886. 

"And  the  further  sum  of  $!J00  will  be  paid  for  the  arrest  and  conviction,  or  for  in- 
formation leading  to  the  arrest  and  conviction,  of  each  person  who  has  agreed,  con- 
spired, combined,  or  confederated  with  any  other  person  or  pernous  to  destroy  or  in- 
jure the  property  of  said  company  in  said  State  since  said  5th  day  of  March,  1886. 

"Parties  willing  to  give  information  under  this  notice  will  commn:ucate  the  same^ 
either  in  person  or  by  letter,  to  Judge  Henry  D.  Laughlin,  or  to  Col.  Robert  S.  McDon- 
ald, attorneys  at  law,  of  the  city  of  Saint  Louis. 

"H.  M.  HOXIE, 

"  Viee-Preeident. 

"  Sheriffs  and  other  officers  who  may  arrest  any  person  for  an  offense  involving  the 
rights  or  property  of  these  companies,  and  all  prosecuting  attorneys  wishing  assist- 
ance in  the  prosecution  of  such  cases,  will  confer  a  favor  on  these  companies  by  noti- 
fying said  attorneys,  who  will  cheerfully  render  any  assistance  required." 

On  March  11,  1886,  the  following  communication  appeared  in  one  of  the  Saint  Lonia- 
papers,  but  was  never  received  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  stated  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed. Now,  this  is  the  first  notice  we  had  of  any  grievances.  It  was  not  presented 
to  myself;  it  was  not  presented  to  any  officer  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  that  I 
know  of.  If  such  a  grievance  had  been  made  to  any  officer  I  should  have  kuown  it, 
for  it  would  have  come  directly  to  me  as  being  directly  in  charge  of  all  men  employed^ 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  do  not  think  it  is  worth  while  to  read  that. 

The  Witness.  This  is  signed  by  Martin  Irons,  chairman  executive  board.  District 
Assembly  101,  Knights  of  Labor. 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  a  long  communication ;  can't  you  procure  a  copy  of  it  and  fur- 
nish it  to  ns  f 

The  Witness.  This  is  the  only  copy  I  have.  This  is  divided  into  thirteen  para- 
graphs, and  if  you  will  permit  my  clerk  to  read  it,  it  will  take  only  a  short  time. 

Colonel  BuRNES.  I  think  if  Mr.  Kerrigan  will  furnish  us  a  copy  of  these  documents 
it  will  answer  every  purpose  and  we  can  put  it  in  the  record  in  its  proper  place. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  copy  of  the  document  shonld  be  furnished  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Stewart.  What  is  the  date  of  that  1 — A.  This  is  dated  Sedalia,  Mo.,  March  10^ 
and  is  a  special  from  Martin  Irons,  chairman  of  the  executive  board.  District  Assembly 
101,  to  some  of  the  papers.  It  is  a  statement  of  grievances  and  demands  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Southwest  system. 

By  Mr.  Stewart: 
Q.  That  is  the  first  time  you  say  you  ever  heard  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.     He  says  in 
this  article  that  he  mailed  a  copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Hoxie. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Hoxie,  I  suppose,  will  testify  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation on  that  point. 

The  Witness.  On  March  15  and  16  the  following  correspondence  passed.  This  i» 
short  and  I  will  read  this  : 

Sedalia,  Mo.,  March  15,  1886. 
H.  M.  Hoxie, 

First  Vice-President  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Saint  Louis,  Mo. : 

It  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  a  committee  of  Knights  of  Labor,  composed  of 
railroad  employes,  would  be  admitted  to  conference  with  you  in  regard  To  the  diffi- 
culties now  existing  with  said  employes  and  the  railroad  companies  composing  th& 
Gould  Southwestern  system.  If  it  is  your  wish,  such  committee  is  ready  for  said  con- 
ference at  such  time  and  place  as  you  may  determine.    Please  answer  rae  at  Sedalia.. 

MARTIN  IRONS, 
Chairman  Knighit  of  Labor  Executive  Committee. 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  March  16,  1886. 
Martin  Irons, 

Chairman  Executive  Committee  Knights  of  Labor,  Sedalia,  Mo. : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  1.5th  instant,  in  which  you  say  it  has  been  intimated 
to  you  that  a  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  composed  of  railroad  employes, 
would  be  admitted  to  a  conference  with  me  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  now  existing 
with  said  employes  and  the  railroad  companies  composing  the  Southwestern  system. 

While  I  am  always  ready  to  confer  with  and  hear  the  complaints  of  any  em  ploy  6  of 
the  companies  I  represent,  I  cannot  see  that  a  meeting  with  a  committee  such  as  yon 
propose  would  adjust  the  trouble,  as  I  am  informed  that  the  reason  for  the  existing 
difficulties  was  the  discharge  of  one  C.  A.  Hall  by  the  receivers  of  the  Texas  and  Pa- 
cific Railway,  a  road  not  under  my  control,  and  with  the  management  of  which  I  have- 
no  voice  or  authority. 
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I  woald  farther  say  in  this  connection  that  the  action  taken  by  our  late  employes 
has  so  reduced  oar  tra£So  that  we  shall  not  soon  again  require  as  many  men  in  our 
shops  as  heretofore,  but  all  good  men  who  desire  employment  and  are  acceptable  to 
our  superintendents  will  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  be  well  and  promi)tly  paid  for  the 
eervices  rendered,  and  if  they  have  an  complaints  I  will  take  pleasure  in  meeting  them 
for  that  purpose. 

H.  M.  HOXIE. 

In  the  mean  time  the  situation  upon  the  lines  continued  practically  unchanged. 
The  railway  persisted  in  its  efforts  to  move  its  trains  under  the  protection  of  the 
police,  and  the  strikers  continued  by  violent  means,  wherever  ])<)8sible,  to  prevent  it. 
The  injunction  proceedings  were  vigorously  followed  in  the  courts,  and  arrests  of 
fitrikers  for  intimidation  made  in  many  cases.  On  March  18  and  19,  1886,  the  follow- 
ing correspondence  took  place  between  Mr.  Hoxie  and  Mr.  Powderly  at  Kansas  City: 

Mr.  Stewart.  Do  yon  remember  whether  that  was  taken  at  Washington  f 

Governor  CURTIN.  I  think  not;  we  can  tell  when  he  conmiences  reading. 

The  Witness. 

Kansas  City,  Mareh  18,  1886. 

H.  M.  Hoxie, 

First  Fice-President  Mitsouri  Pticific  Bailway  Company,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.  : 

Will  you  meet  with  committee  and  myself  to  arrange ,  settlement  of  pending  dilfl- 
culties?    If  so,  where  I 

T.  V.  POWDERLY. 

The  Missotiki  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Executive  Drpartment, 

Saint  Louis,  March  19,  1886. 
T.  V.  Powderly, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.: 

I  have  just  received  your  telegram  of  the  18th  instant,  asking  if  I  will  meet  your- 
self and  committee  to  arrange  settlement  of  the  pending  difficulties. 

As  this  com)>any  now  has  contracts  and  agreements  with  various  labor  linious  and 
«rganizaticms,  and  is  not  unwilling  to  continne  to  make  such  agreements  as  circum- 
stances may  require  with  such  unions  and  organizations  of  its  employes  as  have  shown 
a  disposition  to  carry  out,  in  good  faith,  their  undertakings;  and,  as  it  has  had  in 
the  past  contracts  with  your  organization,  and  its  representatives  have  heretofore  had 
conferences  with  yourself  and  other  members  of  your  executive  committee,  it  is  but 
just  and  courteous  that  I  should  give  yon  thereasom-  for  this  company  now  declining 
to  meet  yourself  and  your  executive  committee,  which  it  would  have  done  before  this 
strike  was  inaugurated. 

The  usual  object  of  such  meetings  between  railway  companies,  through  their  rep- 
resentatives, and  committees  of  their  employes,  is  either  to  discuss  such  ditfereiices 
s  may  have  arisen,  in  order  that  an  nnderstanding  may  be  reached  of  the  rights  and 
relations  existing  between  them,  and  such  mutual  concessions  made  as  will  avoid 
strikes  and  the  losses  resulting  therefrom,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  settle  and  com- 
promise such  differences  between  the  parties,  after  the  grievances  of  the  employes 
liave  been  presented  and  redress  refused,  and  after  resort  has  actually  been  had  to  the 
strike  as  the  only  remedy. 

In  the  present  case  neither  of  the  above  reasons  for  a  conference  exists,  bnt  the 
anomaly  is^iresented  of  a  strike  which  is  without  a  redressible  grievance,  which  was 
•entered  upon  without  notice  to  the  company,  and  which  had  resulted  in  the  wanton 
and  malicious  destruction  of  this  company's  property  by  violence  and  inci-ndiarism, 
.and  in  the  almost  total  stoppage  of  its  business  by  threats,  intimidation,  and  force. 

A  review  of  the  history  of  the  past  year  is  essential  to  a  full  nuderstandiug  of  the 
present  conditions. 

The  differences  between  this  company  and  its  employes,  resulting  in  the  strike  of 
March,  1885,  were  settled  by  the  voluntary  intercession  of  the  executives  and  officers 
«f  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  not  with  your  organization.  The  agree- 
ments subsequently  entered  into  with  the  commit  toes  of  your  organization  have  been 
faithfully  carried  out  by  this  comi>auy.  Minor  grievances  under  these  agreements 
have  from  time  to  time  been  presented,  considered  by  the  management,  and  adjusted 
in  a  manner  apparently  satisfactory  to  the  petitioners,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
harmony  this  company  has  repeatedly,  on  the  demands  of  your  organization,  made 
changes  in  its  staff  by  the  removal  of  ofBcials  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  company, 
but  objectionable  to  some  of  your  members. 

In  our  meeting  with  you  of  last  August  in  New  York,  your  committees  then  stated 
that  no  grievances  or  complaints  existed  against  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  on  the 
part  of  your  organization  through  non-compliance  with  the  contracts  then  existing, 
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fcnt  that  it  was  necessary  to  atilize  your  organization  upon  the  Missouri  Pacific  road 
to  force  an  adjastment  of  the  difiSculties  than  pending  with  another  corporation. 

Similar  action  has  been  taken  by  your  organization  in  three  instances  within  the 
last  eight  months. 

(1)  In  threatening  that  the  members  of  your  organization  npon  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  would  strike  if  it  continued  to  exchange  business  with  the  Wabash  road. 

(2)  When  the  members  of  your  organization  compelled  a  strilie  of  a  portion  of  the 
employes  of  this  company  in  carrying  out  your  boycott  against  the  Mallory  line,  at 
Galveston,  Texas. 

(3)  In  the  present  instance,  when  the  existing  strike  was  forced  upon  this  com- 
pany by  the  discharge  of  one  C.  A.  Hall  by  the  receivers  of  tlie  Texas  and  Pacific 
Railway,  a  road  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  court,  and  in  the  management  of 
which  this  company  has  no  voice  or  control,  a  fact  which  your  organization  fully  rec- 
ognized when  your  committee  made  application  to  the  receivers  of  that  road  for  re- 
instatement of  said  employ^. 

-  lustances  might  be  cited  where  endeavors  have  been  made  to  use  this  company  for 
the  purpose  of  boycotting  individuals  who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  your  or- 
ganization. 

An  especially  aggravated  case  of  the  failure  of  your  organization  to  carry  out  its 
agreements  was  that  of  the  workmen  at  the  Palestine  shops,  who,  in  the  last  days  of 
February,  stopped  work  on  account  of  an  alleged  grievance,  which  was  thereupon 
adjusted  in  a  manner  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  so  that  they  resumed  work  with  an 
agreement  tu  continue  under  the  cimcessions  made  by  the  compauy  ;  but  within  ten 
days  thereafter  again  left  their  w«rk  on  demand  of  your  organization  in  ordering  the 
present  strike,  and  without  any  grievance  whatever  against  this  company. 

These  continued  stoppages  of  the  work  of  this  company  without  cause  have  be- 
come so  frequent  that,  believing  the  future  will  be  as  unsettled  as  the  past,  it  cannot 
consent  to  renew  the  agreement  voluntarily  and  arbitrarily  abrogated  by  your  organ- 
ization, and  longer  submit  to  it  the  management  of  our  business. 

This  company,  through  its  representatives,  is  and  always  has  been,  willing  to  meet 
the  public  through  committees  or  individuals,  on  matter  of  public  concern,  and  if 
yourself  or  other  intelligent  citizens  can  suggest  practical  methods  whereby  the 
present  situation  can  be  changed  and  traffic  permanently  resumed,  this  company  will 
be  pleased  to  meet  yourself,  or  them  as  citizens,  but  not  as  representatives  of  your 
organization,  to  discuss  the  pending  difficulties  or  any  other  matters  of  public  in- 
terest. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  emphatically  to  state  that  the  responsibility  for  the  future 
continuance  of  the  recent  unjustifiable  strike  will  not  rest  with  the  management  of 
this  company,  but  inasmuch  as  your  organization  has  committed  the  error  of  striking 
first  and  endeavoring  to  negotiate  afterwards,  it  has  the  power  to  and  should  end  the 
present  troubles  by  permitting  such  of  our  former  employes  and  others  as  desire  to 
work  to  do  so  without  fear  of  threats  and  intimidation,  leaving  this  company  free  to 
resume  its  operations,  and  adjust  with  its  employ^,  as  it  is  at  all  times  ready  and 
willing  to  do,  any  grievances  that  they  may  have. 

H.  M.  HOXIE, 
First  Vice-President,  The  Missouri  Pacific  Bailway  Company. 

The  Witness.  In  that  affair  he  mentioned  at  Palestine  it  appears  the  Palestine 
shops  only  did  work  for  the  Palestine  branch.  We  bad  an  engine  on  the  International 
road,  which  belonged  to  the  Missonri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  for  which  the  Intei national 
was  charged  $UbO  for  its  use.  It  appears  that  the  superintendent  of  the  International 
ordered  this  engine  back  home,  as  he  had  no  further  use  for  it,  and  they  were  going 
to  have  it  given  a  thorough  overhauling  at  the  home  shops.  The  men  at  the  Pales- 
tine shops,  without  any  notice,  at  half  past  one  walked  out  of  the  shop  and  refused  to 
work,  and  gave  as  a  reason  that  the  superintendent  was  moving  this  engine  from  the 
Palestine  shop  to  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  shop.  They  kept  the  machinery  in 
the  shop  rnnning  until  pretty  late  in  the  ufteinoon.  I  had  some  telegraphic  corres- 
pondence with  the  superintendent  about  it.  first,  he  did  not  know  what  was  the  mat- 
ter, but  after  a  time  he  discovered  that  this  was  the  trouble.  I  ordered  him  to  close  up 
the  shops.  The  next  day  he  telegraphed  me  that  he  could  adjust  the  trouble  and  the 
men  would  go  back.  1 1"  legi-aphed  him  to  do  so.  This  occurred  about  ten  days  before 
the  strike.  The  master  worUman,  a  representative  man  from  Fort  Worth,  came  over 
there  and  settled  the  trouble.  His  name  was  Loving.  Ho  was  a  representative  man 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  He  and  Mr.  Heirin,  superintendent  of  the  International 
road,  went  into  an  agreement  that  there  would  not  be  any  other  strike  at  that  shop 
without  an  effort  first  having  been  made  to  adjust  the  trouble.  The  result  shows  that 
within  ten  days  the  men  went  out  again  on  this  strike,  giving  no  notice,  nor  no  cause 
or  anything  else. 
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This  is  Mr.  Powderly's  reply  to.  Mr.  Hoxie'o  letter: 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  20,  1886. 
H.  M.  HoxiG, 

First  Vice-President  Missouri  Pacific  Sailway,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.: 
Since  you  will  jiot  meet  with  me  as  general  master  workman  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  I  must  decline  to  meet  you  in  any  other  capacity,  and  the  responsibility  for 
the  future  continuance  of  ihe  strike  must  not  be  charged  to  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
since  the  executive  officers  of  that  order  will  not  be  permitted  to  meet  and  cooperate 
with  you  in  settling  the  strike.  It  was  my  intention,  had  you  consented  to  meet  with 
me,  to  effect  such  a  settlement  as  wonld  prevent  impositions  being  practiced  npon 
the  employes  of  your  company  by  subordinate  officials  and  put  an  end  to  strikes  on 
your  lines  for  the  future. 

T.  V.  POWDERLY. 

On  March  20,  1886,  the  foUoiring  correspondence  passed  between  the  governors  of 
Missouri  and  Kansas,  who  visited  Saint  Louis  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  settle- 
ment of  the  labor  difficulties,  and  the  first  vice-president  of  the  Missouri  Pacilic  Rail- 
way Company: 

Saint  Louis,  March  20. 
H.  M.  HoxiE,  esq.. 

First  Vice-President  Missouri  PatAfic  Mailway  Company  : 

Dear  Sik  :  On  the  19th  instant  the  undersigned  mer,  at  Kansas  City  to  discuss  the 
very  serious  condition  of  affairs  in  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Missouri,  growing  out 
of  the  late  "  strike"  on  the  lines  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  resulting 
obstruction  of  the  two  States. 

While  at  Kan.'ias  City  we  were  visited  by  a  delegation  of  your  late  employes,  and 
after  discussing  with  them  various  phases  of  the  strike  we  consented  to  visit  you  and 
urge  a  continuation  of  the  terms  of  agreement  made  with  the  management  of  your 
road  on  the  15th  of  March,  1885,  and,  if  deemed  advisable,  recommend  such  modifi- 
cation of  said  agreement  as  might  be  thought  just  to  all  coucerned. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1885,  the  undersigned,  with  other  State  officers  of  Missouri 
and  Kansas,  presented  to  Captaia  Hayes,  first  ^'ice-president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  the  following  suggestions: 

"To  Capt.  R.  S.  Hayes,  first  vice-president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railway  Company  and  associated  roads  : 
"Whereas  on  account  of  the  strike  among  certain  of  the  employ^  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  in  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  resulting  in  the 
stoppage  and  cessation  of  all  freight  traffic  over  said  companies'  lines  in  said  States, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  business  interests  and  rights  of  the  people  of  said  States, 
and  the  continuance  of  which  endangers  the  public  peace  and  safety  of  the  company's 
property ;  and, 

"  Whereas  the  undersigned,  representing  the  two  States  named  above,  respectively, 
anxious  to  restore  harmonious  relations  between  the  said  company  and  its  said  em- 
ployes, and  to  restore  to  the  public  the  unobstructed  nse  of  said  lines  of  railroad,  do 
recommend  and  request  said  company  to  restore  to  the  striking  employes  in  Missouri 
and  Kansas  the  same  wages  paid  to  them  in  September,  1884,  including  one  and  one- 
half  price  for  extra  time  worked,  and  to  restore  all  said  striking  employ^  to  their 
several  employments  without  prejudice  to  them  on  account  of  said  strike. 

"Believing  that  the  foieging  will  constitute  a  just  and  fair  settlement,  we  recom- 
mend their  acceptance  by  the  striking  employes  as  well  as  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company. 

"Dated  Saint  Louis,  March  15,  1885. 

"John  A.  Martin,  Governor  of  Kansas. 

"  John  A.  Marmaduke,  Governor  of  Missouri. 

"Almerin   Gillett,  Jamks    Humphrey,  L.  L.  Turner,  Railroad 

Commissioners  of  Kansas. 
"George  C.  Pratt,  James  Harding,  W.  G.  Downing,  Railroad 

Commissioners  of  Missouri. 
"  B.  G.  BOONK.  Attorney-General  of  Missouri. 
"J.  C.  Jameson,  Adjutant-General. 

"  Oscar  Kochtitzky,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspec- 
tion." 

Captain  Haj[es  on  the  same  date  issued  a  circular  embodying  the  suggestion  thus 
made,  and  giving  notice  that  the  rates  of  wages  and  terms  specified  would  go  into 
effect  on  the  morning  of  March  16,  188r),  and  be  in  effect  trom  and  after  that  date; 
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and,  further,  that  said  rates  would  not  thereafter  be  changed,,  except  after  thirty  days' 
notice  thereof,  given  in  the  nsnal  manner. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  recommendation  of  the  officers  of  Eausas  and  Missouri 
embodied  only  two  propositions,  viz: 

First.  That  the  company  restore  to  its  striking  employes  in  Missouri  and  Kansas 
the  same  wages  paid  them  in  September,  1884,  including  one  and  one-half  price  for 
«xtra  time  worked ;  and, 

Second.  To  restore  all  said  striking  employes  to  their  several  employments  without 
prejudice  to  them  on  account  of  said  strike. 

To  these  conditions  Captain  Hayes  added  a  third,  viz : 

That  thereafter  said  rates  would  not  be  changed  except  after  thirty  days'  notice 
thereof,  given  in  the  usual  way. 

After  careful  investigation  we  are  unable  to  find  wherein  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
way Company  has  violated  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  agreement  made  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1885,  touching  its  employes  in  our  respective  States.  No  complaint 
has  ever  been  made  to  the  governor  of  Missouri  based  on  an  alleged  violation  of  said 
agreement,  and  but  one  has  ever  been  made  to  the  governor  of  Kansas ;  and  that,  on 
investigation,  proved  to  be  without  foundation  and  was  withdrawn  by  the  party 
making  it. 

We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "strike"  of  March  6,  1886, 
-could  not  have  been  and  was  not  based  on  a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
of  March  15,  1885,  by  the  management  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  in 
its  dealings  with  its  employes  in  Missouri  and  Kansas. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Missouri  Pacific  Company  may  justly  claim  that  the 
strike  of  March  6,  1886,  relieves  it  of  the  obligations  it  assumed  in  the  circular  of 
March  15,  18U5 ;  but,  nevertheless,  anxious  that  amicable  relations  be  restored  be- 
tween the  Missouri  Pacific  Company  and  its  employes,  and  especially  that  the  far 
more  important  interests  involved  in  the  mighty  commerce  of  the  States  of  Mi^ouri 
and  Kansas  should  not  continue  to  suffer,  and  that  the  great  highways  of  business 
and  travel  should  be  at  once  reopened  to  the  public,  we  would  respectfully  but  earn- 
-estly  suggest  and  recommend  that  the  agreements  embodied  in  the  circular  of  March 
15,  1885,  be  restored  and  continued  in  letter  and  spirit,  and  that  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  Company  re-employ  in  its  service  all  of  its  old  employ^,  without  prejudice 
to  them  on  account  of  the  strike  so  far  as  the  business  of  the  company  will  justify 
their  re-employment. 

We  make  these  suggestions  and  recommendations  in  the  interest,  as  we  belive, 
alike  of  the  company  and  its  employes,  and  more  especially  the  greater  interests  of 
the  commerce  and  the  people  of  the  two  States. 

JOHN  A.  MARTIN, 

Governor  of  Kansas. 
JOHN  S.  MARMADUKE, 

Governor  of  Misaomi. 

The  MissonBi  Pacific  Railway  Company, 

ExEOUTivB  Department, 
Saint  Louis,  March  30,  1886. 
Hon.  John  S.  Marmadukb,  Governor  of  Missouri,  and  Hon.  John  A.  Martin,  Gov- 
ernor of  Kansas : 

Dear  Sirs  :  I  beg  respectfully  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  communication  of  this 
date,  stating  that  after  a  conference  at  Kansas  City  with  a  delegation  of  our  late  em- 
ployes you  consented  to  visit  the  undersigned  and  urge  the  continuance  of  the  agree- 
ment made  between  yourselves  and  other  State  officers  and  the  management  of  this 
-company  on  March  15,  li^SS,  and,  if  deemed  advisable,  recommend  such  moditications 
of  said  agreement  as  might  be  thought  just  to  all  concerned. 

I  note  with  pleasure  your  conclusion,  after  investigation,  that  the  agreement  of 
March  15, 1885,  has  been  kept  inviolate  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and 
that  the  present  strike  could  not  have  been,  and  was  not,  based  on  a  violatiou  Ijy  the 
management  of  this  company  of  the  terms  of  said  agreement,  and  I  have  caiefnlly 
considered  your  recommendation  that  this  agreement,  which  you  concede  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  Company  is  no  longer  uuder  any  obligations  to  obsi-rve  toward  those 
of  its  employes  who  have  abandoued  its  service  since  the  5th  day  of  March,  1886, 
should  be  restored  and  continued. 

On  March  10, 1886,  this  company  inserted  in  newspapers  on  its  Hues,  aud  posted 
in  public  places  upon  its  property,  the  following  advertisement : 

"Good  and  competent  men  will  be  employed,  without  reference  to  their  past  or 
present  relations  to  this  company,  or  their  connection  with  any  society  or  organiza- 
tion, open,  secret,  secular,  or  otherwise.  Such  as  are  accepted  will  be  paid  the  rate 
of  wages  recommended  by  the  governors  and  other  State  officials  of  Missouri  and 
Kansas  when  the  labor  troubles  of  March,  1885,  were  adjusted,  the  same  as  have 
been  paid  by  this  company  since  that  date.'' 
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Tbe  above  notice  was  designed  as  a  continnance,  so  far  as  the  rate  of  wages  is  con- 
cerned, of  the  agreement  of  March  15,  1885,  and  is  still  in  force,  thus  anlicipating  the 
recommendafion  which  yon  make  as  to  tbe  amount  which  shoald  be  paid 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  action  of  this  company,  which  is  in  accord  with  yonr 
recommendations  as  to  wages,  this  company  is  further  willing  to  pay  to  its  employes 
a  rate  of  wages  fqual  to  that  now  being  paid  by  other  railwaj  companies  in  the  same 
section  of  the  country.  / 

The  furthtr  provision  of  said  agreement,  relative  to  notice  in  case  of  reduction  of 
^age8,is  not  objectionable  to  this  company,  and  will  be  continued. 

Tour  next  and  final  recommendation  that  this  company  re-engage  in  its  service  all 
its  old  employes,  without  prejudice  to  them  on  account  of  the  existing  strike,  so  far 
as  the  business  of  the  company  will  justify  their  re-employment,  is  acceptable  to  thi» 
company  with  these  qnalitications :  The  men  who  have  been  engaged  under  the  ad- 
vertisement of  March  10,  1886,  will  be  continued  in  our  employment.  We  cannot  re- 
engage or  continue  in  our  employ  any  persons  who  have  actually  engaged  in  the 
destruction  or  injury  of  the  company's  property,  or  who  have  advised  such  destrac- 
tion  or  injury.  We  shall  give  preference  to  those  of  our  late  employes  who  have 
families  and  own  homes  on  the  line  of  the  road.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  loss 
of  traffic  caused  by  the  present  strike  will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  reduce  the  ne- 
cessity of  employing  as  many  men  in  our  shops  as  heretofore. 

Thanking  you  for  the  consideration  you  have  given  the  subject,  and  trusting  your 
action  will  result  in  an  early  resumption  of  trafSc,  I  am  your  excellc  ncies' most  obe- 
dient servant, 

H.  M.  HOXIE, 
First  Vice-President,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailway  Company. 

I  will  state  that  I  was  present  at  those  conferences  with  the  governors.  The  medi- 
ation and  recommendation  of  the  governors  waa  rejected  by  the  local  authorities  of 
the  Enights  of  Labor,  who,  on  March  23,  1886,  published  the  following  statement : 

"to  the  public. 

"A  statement  in  reiply  to  H.  M.  Hoxi^s  letter  to  §ie  governors  of  Missouri  and  Kartsas. 

"In  response  to  the  propositions  contained  in  a  note  written  to  Mr. Hoxie  by  the 
governors  of  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and  also  the  reply  of  Mr.  Hoxie  to  the  governors^ 
we  beg  to  state  : 

"(1)  That  while  in  conference  in  Kansas  City  we  were  sent  for  by  the  governors, 
and  out  of  respect  for  them  a  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  employes  of  the 
Gould  roads  only,  which  met  with  them,  and  by  request  stated  the  cause  of  the  present 
withdrawal  of  active  labor  from  the  roads  of  the  Gould  Southwest  system.  On  their 
suggestions,  these  gentlemen  agreed  to  see  Mr.  Hoxie,.  and  attempt  a  settlement,  if 
possible.  It  was  agreed,  in  deference  to  their  wishes,  that  we  shouM  submit  to  tbem 
all  our  grievances,  with  the  understanding  that  they  would  arrange  a  meeting  between 
Mr.  Hoxie  and  ourselves.  They  desired  permission  to  settle  as  best  they  could,  on  an 
understanding  that  we  would  abide  by  their  decision.  To  this  we  demurred,  unless 
we  were  first^ermitted  to  pass  apon  the  terms  of  settlement.  With  this  understand- 
ing we  consented  to  the  interposition  between  Mr.  Hoxie  and  ourselves.  Mr.  Hoxie 
refused  to  receive  a  delegation  from  the  employes  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  the 
governors  received  from  Mr.  Hoxie  the  document  published  yesterday,  which  was  givea 
to'  the  press  even  before  we  were  permitted  to  see  it.  Now,  in  justice  to  ourselves  and 
the  truth  of  history,  we  desire  to  make  the  following  statement  of  fact : 

"(1)  The  interposition  of  the  governors  wasvoluntary  on  their  part,  coming  to  Kan- 
sas City  and  seeking  an  interview  with  our  board. 

"(2)  We  refused  them  the  privilege  of  adjusting  our  differences  or  accepting  terms- 
of  settlement  without  first  submitting  them  to  this  committee  for  approval,  notwith- 
standing which  they  received  Mr.  Hoxie's  "proposition,"  qualifications  ai'd  all,  and 
turned  them  over  to  the  press  and  the  public  before  we  were  even  permitted  to  see 
them. 

"(3)  They  say  to  Mr.  Hoxie:  'After  careful  investigation,  we  are  unable  to  find 
wherein  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  violated  the  terms  and  conditions- 
of  the  agreement  made  on  the  15th  of  March,  1885,  touching  its  employes  in  our  re- 
spective States.' 

"To  say  the  least  of  such  a  statement  it  is  not  creditable  to  the  minds  and  hearts- 
of  men  to  whom  has  been  committed  the  welfare  of  a  great  people  to  say  that  they 
will  take  advantage  of  our  want  of  skill  in  legislative  technicalities  and  wink  at  grosa^ 
violations  of  a  sacred  agreement  in  its  plainly  manifest  spirit,  because  its  technical 
letter  gives  an  apparent  advantage  to  a  great  corporation. 

"The  governors  state  further:  °We  recognize  the  fact  that  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  Company  may  justly  claim  that  the  strike  of  March  6, 1886,  relieves  it  of  the 
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obligations  it  aesamed  in  the  circalar  of  March  II,  1885.'  In  rendering  this  verdict 
the  governors  had  blindly  ignored  the  fact  that  the  obligations  assumed  in  said  cir- 
cular at  that  time  took  effect  on  all  the  roads  operated  and  and  leased  by  said  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  was  fully  understood  so  to  apply,  although, 
by  oversight,  but  two  roads  and  States  were  mentioned  therein.  Evidence  is  at 
hand  that  striking  employes  of  that  date  were  up  to  the  day  of  this  strike  still  work- 
ipg  for  less  pay  than  before  the  strike  of  last  year,  showing  not  a  restoration  of  the 
old  pay,  but  really  a  reduction,  in  violatioo  of  said  circular  agreement.  Evidence 
18  at  hand  that  biidge  men  have  been  compelled  to  work  many  hours  over-time 
without  receiving  the  agreed  overtime  pay.  Evidence  is  at  hand  to  prove  that  in 
order  to  make  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  force  of  workingmen,  work  has  been  sent 
to  contract  shops,  and  in  one  instance  a  whole  foundry  sublet  in  order  to  bring  the 
men  under  a  new  supervision,  thus  depriving  the  men  of  the  provisions  of  the  circu- 
lar agreement.  All  this  done  to  createdissatisfaction  and  to  induce  the  men  to  leave- 
the  company's  employ,  after  which  other  men  were  employed,  and  always  at  reduced 
rates.  Evidence  is  at  hand  that  whole  gangs  of  men  have  been  discharged,  notwith- 
standing that  Mr.  Hoxie  agreed  on  May  18, 1885,  that  rather  than  reduce  the  working 
force  he  would  reduce  the  hours  of  work. 

"  Every  effort  to  have  these  men  reinstated  was  refused  by  the  company  on  th» 
ground  that  they  were  not  covered  by  the  agreement,  which  agreement  says :  '  We 
will  reduce  the  hours  of  work  instead  of  reducing  the  force  whenever  the  necessity 
arises.'  The  outrages  on  the  Texas  Pacific  Railroad  are  sought  to  be  made  a  matter 
entirely  out  of  the  range  of  the  agreement.  Men  were,  out  of  sheer  prejudice,  dis- 
charged without  any  effort  to  reduce  the  hours  of  work.  The  receivers  fail  to  com- 
ply with  the  agreement  of  the  company  with  the  employes,  after  the  institution  of 
the  receivership,  notwithstanding  they  do  not  repudiate  the  agreements  of  said  oflS- 
cials,  showing  a  clear  intent  to  use  the  United  States  court  and  its  officials  for  dis- 
honorable purposes.  It  is  charged  by  Mr.  Hoxie  in  previous  statements  that  the 
agreement  of  March  5,  1885,  has  been  violated  by  the  employes.  Said  agreement  is- 
published  in  the  morning  papers  of  March  22,  and  we  ask  any  intelligent  person  to 
read  with  care  and  note  if  it  be  possible  for  the  employ^  to  violate  any  provisions 
of  said  agreement,  be  they  never  so  desirous,  and  that  for  the  sole  reauoQ  that  it  i» 
an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  company  to  do  certain  things,  but  requiring  nothing 
whatever  of  the  employes.  But  why  "should  we  say  more  ?  If  Mr.  Hoxie  did  not 
know  that  he  was  guilty  of  gross  wrong  and  injustice,  why  should  he  refuse  to  listen 
to  our  evidence  and  hear  our  appeal  for  redress  ?  Why  should  he  shelter  himself 
behind  subterfuges  and  technicalities  ?  Why  should  he  refuse  to  treat  with  the  men 
he  has  wronged,  and  with  evasive  letters  to  governors,  who  cannot  possibly  enter 
into  the  merits  of  the  controversy  f  The  truth  is  simply  this :  Mr.  Hoxie  wanted 
trouble.  He  has  provoked  it.  He  is  still  inciting  it,  and  making  an  innocent  pub- 
lic pay  the  price  of  his  perfidy.  How  long  will  the  public  consent  for  Gould  and 
Hoxie  thus  to  rule  or  ruin  ?    We  wait  to  see. 

"  By  order  of  the  executive  board  of  District  Assembly  101." 

Here  is  an  address  published  by  the  District  Assemblies  Nos.  101,93,  and  17,  whicb 
have  their  headquarters  here,  I  think,  or  in  this  vicinity.  It  was  published  to  the 
Knights  of  Labor  and  trade  assemblies  throughout  North  America.  I  would  like  to 
lead  it.    It  is  as  follows : 

"  To  the  JSnighU  ofLaior  and  Trades  Assemblies  tlwoughout  North  America : 

"Bbothebs:  The  irrepressible  conflict,  the  long-threatened  war  of  labor  against 
capital  is  upon  us.  The  arch- monopolist  of  the  world,  Jay  Gould,  has  thrown  the 
challenge  in  our  teeth,  and  bidden  us  come  on  to  the  conflict. .  '  There  can  be  no 
compromise  in  this  case,'  he  says.  '  There  is  no  room  for  a -compromise.  I  am  bound 
to  fight  this  question  to  the  bitter  end,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  strikers  have  con- 
fessed that  they  have  no  grievances  against  our  company,'  so  says  Mr.  Gould. 

"  We  have  wearied  the  press  and  worn  the  types  of  the  world  in  stating  grievances, 
and  demanding  an  opportunity  to  present  them  to  Mr.  Gould  and  bis  lieutenants ;  we 
have  offered  through  the  highest  channels  that  repres<  nt  us  in  the  nation  to  meet  him 
upon  any  field ;  we  have  sought,  wr  have  plead,  we  have  demanded  that  we  be  heard. 
To  all  this  Mr.  Gould  has  turned  a  deaf  ear.  There  can  be  no  question  that  were  his 
cause  just  and  he  the  injured  innocence  in  which  he  poses,  he  would  see  our  represent- 
atives and  hear  our  complaints.  The  very  cowardice  that  skulks  behind  austerity 
and  self-constituted  superiority  condemns  him.  That  cowardice  which  appeals  to  a 
court  bom  and  reared  in  luxury,  and  which  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  enter  into- 
sympathy  with  a  poor  man,  and  to  which,  were  be  a  poor  man,  he  would  not  appeal,  con- 
demns him.  That  cowardice  which  shuns  a  field  on  which  "thrice  armed  is  he  who  has 
his  battle  just,"  and  on  which  field  he  dare  not  meet  ns,  condemns  him.  And  now,  before 
the  world,  we  challenge  him  to  hear  our  complaints,  for  he  says  we  have  none.  Before 
the  world  we  impeach  his  veracity,  when  he  says  we  have  not  presented  them.    Before 
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the  world  let  the  trial  go  on.  Distorted  technicalities  may  obtain  in  the  courts  which 
he  controls,  and  through  the  golden  spectacles  he  places  upon  them  they  may  see  but 
the  rights  of  wealth.  But  to  that  grander,  higher  court,  that  court  whose  verdict  is 
final,  as  it  is  righteous,  to  that  we  appeal,  and  this  is  our  case :  After  spurning  our 
pleas  for  many  months ;  after  ifliperiously  ignoring  every  petition  presented  ;  alter 
violating  sacred  compacts,  and  then  interviewing  Federal  authorities  to  shield  his  per- 
fidy;  after  crushing  lite  and  hope  out  of  the  poor  men  by  holding  them  to  hard  labor 
at  55  cents  a  day  until  every  vestige  of  manhood  rose  in  revolt,  then  he  turns  to  the 
golden-spectacled  legal  mindsand  tellshis  story.  He  tells  it,  no  doubt,  with  tones  of 
pathos  and  flowing  tears.  He  poses  as  a  suffering  victim,  bleeding  at  every  porefrom 
the  assaults  of  the  hideous  monster,  labor.  He  poses,  he  pleads,  he  weeps,  and  lo  !  the 
legal  mind  bows  its  sympathetic  head  and  renders  its  verdict  on  ex  parte  testimony. 

"  Fortified  by  such  wonderful  legal  lore  the  valiant  Gould  arises  behind  his  im- 
promptu moot  court  and  threatens  to  sue  every  Knight  of  Labor  in  the  land.  O 
shame,  where  is  thy  blush !  The  arch  fiend  of  oppression,  the  bloated  vampire  of  the 
body  politic,  threatens  opeij|y  to  invade  the  sacred  circle  of  our  homes  to  satiate  his 
freed.     He  seeks  to  overawe  and  terrorize  the  weak  and  beget  treason  in  our  ranks. 

"Knights  of  Labor,  hear  usl  Mr.  Gould  is  allowed  to  make  such  threats  as  these 
to  intimidate  us  and  our  friends,  when,  were  one  of  us  to  threaten  thus,  some  sapient 
court  would  order  our  arrest  and  condemn  us  for  contempt. 

"Mr.  Gould  and  his  wise  counsel  well  know  that  both  the  decision  and  the  threat 
are  sheer  buncombe,  and  such  silly  emanations  are  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  our 
ecbool-boys  and  a  challenge  to  the  courage  of  our  grandmothers. 

"  Fellow- workmen,  we  have  against  us  in  this  conflict :  (1)  the  great  corporations  j 
i^i)  the  terrorized  merchants,  who  dare  not  claim  their  souls  as  against  ^aid  corpora- 
tions: (3)  the  scabs. 

"  It  to  any  of  these  three  you  belong,  now  is  your  time  1  Cowards  to  the  rear,  scabs 
to  the  enemy,  and  men  to  the  front!  The  great  enemy  is  before  us.  Cowardly  though 
be  be,  yet  he  is  fortified  within  barricades  of  gold  and  courts.  But  we  are  clad  in 
armor  of  eternal  right.  Let  us  only  fall  when  we  must.  Let  us  die  only  when  victory 
is  assured  for  the  generations  behind  us.  The  ages  are  looking  down  upon  the  object- 
lessons  of  to-day : 

Truth,  crashed  to  earth,  will  ilse  again; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 
While  Error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain, 

And  dies  amid  her  worshipers. 

"By  order  of  Executive  Boards  Nos.  101.  93,  17." 

From  this  time  the  demonstrations  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  strike  became  more 
violent  than  before.  A  freight  train  was  wrecked  which  had  been  started  from  8e- 
dalia,  near  that  city ;  parties  of  masked  men,  armed  with  guns,  invaded  the  shops  of  the 
company  at  De  Soto  and  Atchison,  driving  away  the  guards  and  injuring  and  destroy- 
ing tb«  company's  machinery ;  E^ud  trains  and  engines  were  forcibly  taken  possession 
of.  At  Saint  Louis,  through  the  efScient  aid  of  the  police  department,  the  trafSc  of  the 
company  was  gradually  resumed,  and  at  other  points  the  blockade  was  partially,  and 
in  some  cases  wholly  raised ;  both  citizens  and  police,  as  a  general  rule,  affording  pro- 
itection  to  trains  and  property.  The  governors  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Texaa,  and 
Kansas  issued  proclamations  calling  for  the  movement  of  traffic,  the  protection  of 
property,  and  the  observance  of  the  law,  and  pledging  the  power  of  the  State  to  its  en- 
forcement. 

On  March  27, 28,  and  29,  the  following  correspondence  passed  between  the  general 
executive  board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Eailway  Company : 

"  [Nohle  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  America.    OfBce  of  the  general  secretary.] 

"  Philadelphia,  March  27. 
"  Mr.  Jay  Gould  : 

"  Sir  :  The  general  executive  board  would  be  pleased  to  have  an  interview  with  yon 
at  your  convenience  to-day,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  the  Southwest  difficulties 
to  a  committee  of  seven  for  arbitration,  three  of  the  committee  to  be  appointed  by 
yourself,  and  three  by  the  general  executive  board,  the  six  to  select  the  seventh  mem- 
ber of  the  c6mmittee ;  their  decision  in  the  matter  to  be  final.  Should  this  propo- 
■sition  be  acceptable  we  will  at  once  issue  an  order  for  the  men  to  return  to  work. 

"  By  order  of  the  general  exeoutive  board. 

"FREDERICK  TURNER, 

"Secretary  of  the  Board." 
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"  (The  MiBBOuri  Pacific  Bailroad  Company.] 

"  New  Yobk,  March  27. 
^'Frbdekick  Turner,  Esq., 

"Seereiary,  Philadelphia: 
"Dear  Sir:  I  have  your  note  of  this  date  proposiDg  an  inteiview  between  your 
«xecutive  committee  and  the  officers  of  this  company  lor  the  purpose  of  submitting 
to  aibitration  by  a  committee  of  seven  what  you  term  the  '  Southwest  difficulties.' 
You  are  donbtiess  aware  that  in  the  negotiations  which  took  place  here  last  August 
between  Mr.  T.  V.  Powderly,  general  master  workman,  and  associates,  and  the  officers 
of  this  company,  it  was  agreed  that  in  Inture  no  strikes  wonld  beordeied  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  road  until  alter  a  conference  with  the  officers  of  the  company  and  an  op- 
pbrtunity  had  to  adjust  any  alleged  grievances.  In  view  of  this  fact,  "attention  is 
drawn  to  the  following  correspondence  between  Mr.  A.  L.  Hopkins,  vice-president  of 
this  company,  in  my  absence,  and  Mr.  Powderly : 

"  'New  York,  March  6. 

^"T.  V.  POWDERLT, 

"  'Scranton,  Pa. : 
" '  Mr.  Hoxie  telegraphs  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  on  our  road  have  struck,  and 
refuse  to  allow  any  freight  trains  to  run  on  our  road,  saying  that  they  have  noiev-gr 
ance,  but  are  only  striking  because  ordered  to  do  so.  If  tuere  is  any  gribVance  we 
would  like  to  talk  it  over  with  you.  We  understood  you  to  promise  that  no  strike 
should  be  ordered  without  consultation. 

"  'A.  L.  HOPKINS.' 

" '  Philadelphia,  March  8. 
"'A.  L.  Hopkins, 

"  'Secretary  Missouri  Pacific  Eailway,  195  Broadway,  Xew  Fork: 
" '  Have  telegraphed  West  for  particulars.    Papers  say  strike  caused  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  man  named  Hall.    Can  he  be  reinstated,  pending  investigation  ? 

"  '  T.  V.  POWDERLY.' 

"'New  Yokk,  March  8. 
"  '  T.  V.  Powderly  : 

'"Thanks  for  your  message  and  sngeestion.  Hall  was  employed  by  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  and  not  by  us.  That  property  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  courts,  and 
we  have  no  control  whatever  over  the  receivers  or  over  the  emi)loy68.  We  have  car- 
ried out  the  agreement  made  last  spring  in  every  respect,  and  the  present  strike  is 
nnjnst  to  us  and  unwise  for  you.  It  is  reported  here  that  this  movement  is  the  re- 
sult of  Wall  street  influence  on  the  part  of  those  short  of  the  securities  likely  to  be 
affected. 

'"A.  L.  HOPKINS.' 

"  No  reply  to  this  message  was  received,  but  this  company's  request  for  a  confer- 
ence was  ignored  and  its  premises  at  once  invaded  and  the  property  destroyed  by  the 
men  of  your  order  in  great  numbers,  who  also  seized  and  disabled  the  trains,  as  they 
have  since  continued  to  do.  The  board  of  directors  of  this  company  thereupon  bad  a 
copy  of  the  correspondence  above  given,  made  and  transmitted  to  Mr.  H.  M.  Hozie, 
the  first  vice-president  and  general  manager  at  Saint  Louis,  with  instructions  to 
use  every  endeavor  to  continue  the  operation  of  the  road,  and  committed  the  whole 
matter  tp  his  hands.  Mr.  Hoxie's  overtures,  made  through  the  governors  of  Missouri 
and  Kansas,  who  stated  that  they  found  no  cause  for  the  strike,  were  rejected  by  your 
order.  These  and  the  subsequent  correspondence  between  him  and  Mr.  Powderly  are 
well  known  to  you,  and  Mr.  Hoxie's  course  has  been  confirmed  by  the  board,  and  the 
matter  is  still  in  his  hands. 

"I  am  therefore  instructed  by  the  board  to  refer  yon  to  him  as  its  continuing  rep- 
resentative iu  the  premises.  I  am  directed  to  add  in  behalf  of  the  board  thali  in  its 
judgment,  so  long  as  this  company  ij  forcibly  kept  from  the  control  of  its  propert.v 
and  from  performing  its  charter  duties,  its  business  is  done,  if  at  all,  not  uuder  the 
conditions  of  law  which  are  common  to  all  citizens,  but  only  at  tho  will  of  tbe  law- 
breaking  force.  Any  negotiations  with  such  a  force  would  be  unwise  and  useless. 
Terms  made  with  it  would  not  bo  settlement  of  difficulties,  but  a  triumph  of  force 
over  the  law  of  the  land.  It  would  mi^annothiug,  intheir  judgment,  but  new  troubles 
and  worse.    This  is  the  result  of  their  experience. 

"  The  governor's  proclamation  enjoins  npon  your  men  to  return  to  duty,  and  this 
company^s  continued  advertisement  offers  them  employment  on  the  same  terms  as 
heretofore.    The  board  further  suggests  that  inasmuch  as  your  order  assumes  iu  your 
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communicatioii  lesponsibility  for  these  men,  and  power  and  control  over  them,  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  proclamation  of  the  governor  of^Missouri  is  expressive  of  their  duty 
and  of  yonr  own : 

'"I  warn  all  persons,  whether  they  be  employes  or  not,  against  interposing  any  ob- 
stacle whatever  in  the  way  of  said  resumption ;  and  with  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  cour- 
age, good  sense,  and  law-abiding  spirit  of  the  public,  I  herebv  call  upon,  all  good 
citizens  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  proclamation;  and  I  also  hereby 
pledge  the  whole  power  of  the  State,  so  far  as  it  may  be  lawfully  wielded  by  its  chief 
executive  officer,  to  sustain  the  company  and  its  servants  in  said  resumption,  and  to- 
restrain  and  punish  all  that  may  oppose  it.' 

"When  this  proclamation  shall  be  obeyed,  and  when  the  compaiiy's  late  employes, 
shall  desist  from  violence  and  interference  with  its  trains,  the  boaid  hereby  assures- 
them  that  they  will  find  themselves  met  by  Mr.  Hoxie  in  the  spirit  in  which  be  has- 
heretofore  avoided  rupture,'  and  cause  for  just  complaint,  and  in  that  just  and  liberal 
spirit  which  should  always  exist  between  the  employer  and  the  employed. 

"  By  order  of  the  board.* 

"  Very  respectfully,  yours, 

"JAY  GOULD, 
"President  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Compamy.'' 

"  New  York,  March  27* 
"  Jay  Gould,  Esq.,  President,  4-0. : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  We  have  received  your  reply  to  our  communication  of  this  morning: 
The  statements  made  in  your  reply  are  worthy  of  more  consideration  than  can  be 
given  them  at  this  moment.  We  are  not  in  possession  here  of  the  letters  or  commu- 
nications or  copies  of  the  same  referred  to  in  your  letter  herein.  We  came  here  un- 
prepared, with  no  thought  of  usm^  them,  and  even  though  we  had  them  here,  the 
field  that  would  be  opened  up  for  discussion  would  be  so  broad  that  it  would  take  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  space  to  cover  it  as  contained  in  your  reply.  This  would 
necessitate  a  review  of  the  transactions  of  last  year,  beginning  with  the  strike  of 
March,  1885,  continuing  through  the  Wabash  trouble,  which  bronght  about  our 
meeting  with  you  in  Augast,  down  to  the  strike  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  and  it» 
extension  to  the  Missouri  Pacific.  We  consider  that  all  this  is  unnecessary  at 
this  time.  Public  interest,  the  interest  of  both  parties  to  ttie  controversy,  will 
not  be  served  by  a  longer  continuance  of  the  strike  if  there  is  a  shadow  of  a  chance 
to  bring  it  to  a  speedy  termination.  With  that  idea  in  view  we  prefer  to  let  this  dis- 
cussion rest  and  allow  this  matter  to  be  decided  upon  its  merits  by  au  impartial  com- 
mittee of  seven,  selected  as  indicated  in  our  communication  of  this  morning.  Let 
them  proceed  to  adjust  the  differences,  and  having  settled  that  matter,  setting  in  mo- 
tion at  once  the  idle  wheels  and  hands,  we  have  no  objections  to  the  same  committee 
reviewing  our  actions  in  the  matter,  and  are  willing  to  be  judged  to  receive  censure  at 
their  hands  if  necessary  for  any  shortcomings  they  may  deem  us  guilty  of.  The  needs 
of  the  hour  require  that  this  strike  terminate  speedily.  If  that  is  done,  the  other  mat- 
ters can  be  very  readily  attended  to. 
"  Very  trnly  yours. 

"  T.  V.  POWDERLY, 
"  General  Master  Worhman,  Knights  of  Labor." 

"President's  Office,  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  March  28. 

"T.  V.  POWDERLY,  Esq., 

"General  Master  Workman  : 
"  Dear  Sir  :  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  27th  inst.,  I  will  write  to  say  that  I  wiU 
to-morrow  morning  send  the  following  instructions  : 

"  '  H.  M.  Hoxie, 

"  '  General  Manager,  Saint  Louis : 
"  '  In  resuming  the  movement  of  trains  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  in  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  in  the  several  departments  of  the  company,  you  will  give  preference  to 
our  late  employ(58,  whether  they  are  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  or  not,  except 
that  you  will  not  employ  any  person  who  has  injured  the  company's  property  during 
the  late  strike,  nor  will  we  discharge  any  person  who  has  taken  service  with  the  com- 
pany during  the  said  strike.    We  see  no  objection  to  arbitrating  any  differences  be- 
tween the  employes  and  the  company,  past  or  future.' 
"  Hoping  the  above  will  be  satisfactory,  I  remain, 
"  Yours,  very  truly, 

"JAY  GOULD,  President." 
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The  general  master  workman  and  district  assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  there- 
upon issued  the  following  orders : 

"Martin  Irons, 

"  Chairnutn  Executive  Board,  District  Assembly  No.  101,  Saint  Louis: 
"President  Jay  Gould  has  consented  to  our  proposition  for  arbitration,  and  bo  tele-^ 
graphs  Vice-President  Hoxie.    Order  men  to  resume  work  at  once. 
"  By  order  of  the  executive  board. 

"T.  V.  POWDERLY, 
"  General  Master  Worhmcm,  Knights  of  Labor."^ 

"New  York,  March  28.. 
"  To  the  Knights  of  Labor  now  on  strike  in  the  Southwest: 

"Pursuant  to  telegraphic  instructions  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  executive  hoard. 
District  Assembly  No.  101,  you  are  directed  to  resume  work  at  once. 
"  By  order  of  the  executive  board. 

"T.  V.  POWDERLY, 

"General  Master  Workman." 

"  Saint  Louis,  March  29,  1886. 
"To  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  the  Great  Southwest: 

"  Fellow  Workmen  :  We  congratulate  you,  one  and  all,  on  your  manhood  and  fer- 
titude  during  our  great  fight  for  recognition  and  right. 

"Now  that  the  battle  is  fought  and  the  victory  won,  let  us  wear  our  laurels  as  men 
of  dignity  and  moderation. 

"Every  man  to  his  post  and  to  his  duty  with  quiet  and  sobriety.  Let  us  exhibit 
the  same  zeal  for  the  npbuilditig  of  the  business  of  the  West  that  we  have  just  doutt 
in  proving  that  labor  is  king. 

"  By  order  of  joint  executive  board  of  District  Assemblies  Nos.  101,  93,  and  17.."' 

This  was  followed  by  the  following  correspondence : 

"Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company, 

"New  York,  Mareh29r. 
"T.  V.  PowDERLY,  Esq.: 
"Dear  Sir:  The  papers  this  morning  publish  the  following: 
"'Jay  Gould  has  consented  to  our  proposition  for  arbitration,  and  so  telegrapheiS 
Vice-President  Hoxie.    Order  the  men  to  resume  work  at  once. 

"'T.  V.  POWDERLY, 

"  'General  Master  Workman.' 

"They  published  an  interview  with  you  which  leads  one  to  think  that  the  officers 
of  your  order  in  Saint  Louis  may  misconstrue  your  message  into  a  cousent  on  the 
part  of  this  company  to  the.requirements  contained  in  the  letter  from  the  secretary 
of  your  order,  dated  Philadelphia,  March  27,  which,  in  my  letter  to  you  of  the  samO' 
date,  I  declined  to  consider. 

"  You  will  remember  that  at  our  conference  of  Sunday,  I  said  to  yon  that  the  po- 
sition of  this  company  was  unchanged  in  this  respect,  and  that  the  whole  matter 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  first  yice-president  and  general  manager,  with  the  in- 
Btrnctious  contained  in  my  telegram  to  him,  which  was  written  before  my  interview 
with  you  and  read  to  yon  at  the  time.    This  telegram  stated : 

' ' '  We  see  no  objection  to  arbitrate  any  differences  between  the  employes  and  the  com- 
pany, past  or  future.' 

"  While  I  feel  confident  that  your  understanding  of  this  matter  is  the  same  as  my 
own,  I  write  you  this  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  grounds  for  misunderstanding 
hereafter. 

"Very  respectfully  yours, 

"JAY  GOULD, 
"  President  Missouri  Paeifie  Railway  Company,"' 

"AsTOK  House, 
"  New  ¥ork,  March  Z9. 

"  Mr.  Jat  Gould, 

"  President  Missouri  Paeifie  Railroad  Compamy : 
"  Dear  Sir  :  I  regret  exceedingly  that  my  sickness  to-day  has  prevented  me  from 
keeping  the  engagement  made  by  my  associates  with  yon  for  three, o'clock  this  after- 
noon. 
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"  Our  proposition  that  the  men  should  return  at  once  to  work  on  the  agreement  that 
any  complaint  that  they  might  have  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  was  made 
in  perfect  good  faith,  and  when,  after  tlie  receipt  by  yon  of  our  letter  of  Saturday 
night  and  our  conference  on  Sunday,  you  made  the  telegraphic  order  to  General 
Manager  Hoxie,  contained  in  your  letter  to  me  of  the  same,  in  which  was  used  the 
following  language:  'We  see  no  objection  to  arbitrating  any  differences  between 
the  employes  and  the  company,  past  or  future,'  we  accepted  your  approval  to  the 
general  principles  of  arbitration  in  equal  good  faith,  and  at  once  issued  onr  order 
for  the  men  to  return  to  work.  We  are  not  particular  iu  the  adjustment  of  the  pres- 
ent difficulties  whether  the  arbitrators  appointed  by  your  company  shall  be  named 
by  General  Manager  Hoxie  or  yourself,vOr  whether  their  number  shall  eonsist  of  three, 
five,  or  seven.  In  case  they  consist  of  three  my  associates  have  named  me  (if  sick- 
ness prevents,  one  of  the  other  members  of  the  board  will  take  my  place).  In  case 
they  consist  of  five,  Mr.  W.  O.  McDowell  will  be  associated  with  me.  In  case  of 
seven,  we  would  add  a  third  name. 

"  We  can  imagine  no  greater  misfortune  for  your  company  than  that  the  impression 
should  go  forth,  not  only  to  the  members  of  our  organization,  but  the  community  at 
Jarge,  whose  interests  are  suffering  as  the  result  of  the  present  condition  of  affairs, 
that  a  break  has  occurred  between  the  interests  which  you  represent  and  which  I 
represent,  by  reason  of  a  technicality. 

"The  gentleman  who  waited  upon  you-  informs  me  that  in  case  I  was  unable  to  meet 
with  you  this  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  that  I  was  to  meet  you  to-morrow  morning 
at  ten  o'clock.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  keep  the  engagement  at  that  time.  After  the 
receipt  of  your  personal  letter  to  me  and  reading  the  interview  with  you,  published 
in  the  papers  this  evening,  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  each  of  the  following 
gentlemen :  Messrs.  Daly,  Irons,  and  Houx,  at  Sedalia,  Saint  Louis,  and  Fort  Worth: 

"  'New  Yokk,  March  29. 
'"Complications  have  arisen  since  morning  as  to  the  method  of  arbitration.    An- 
other conference  will  be  held  to-morrow.' 

"'T.  V.  POWDERLY,  G.  M.  W.'" 

On  March  30th  a  conference  was  held  between  the  General  Executive  Board  of  the 
£nights  of  Labor  and  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  in  New^York,  and  a  basis  of  agreement  whereby  such  of  the  striking  em- 
ployls  were  to  return  to  their  work  as  the  company  could  provide  places  for,  under 
the  terms  of  the  following  correspondence : 

"  New  Yobk,  March  30, 1886. 
"H.  M.  HoxiB, 

"General  Manager,  Saint  Louis : 
"  Will  ycu  meet  the  General  Executive  Board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  or  the  com- 
mittee of  your  employes  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  what 
their  cause  of  complaint  was  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  settlement  of  present 
difficulties  alike  honorable  to  both  parties,  either  on  the  basis  of  arbitration  or  by 
mutual  agreement,  the  same  to  be  binding  on  all  parties  f 

"A.  L.  HOPKINS." 

"Saint  Louis,  March  30. 
"A.  L.Hopkins: 

"  Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  this  date,  I  have  to  say  that  yesterday  I  received  from 
Mr.  Gould  the  following  message : 

'"In  resuming  the  movement  of  trains  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  in  the  employ- 
ing of  laborers  in  the  several  departments  of  this  company,  give  preference  to  our 
late  employes,  whether  they  are  Knights  of  Labor  or  not,  except  that  you  will  not 
employ  any  person  who  has  injured  the  company's  property  during  the  late  strike, 
nor  will  we  discharge  any  person  who  has  taken  service  with  the  company  during 
said  strike.  We  see  no  objection  to  arbitrating  any  differences  between  the  employes 
and  the  company,  past  or  future. 

" '  Hoping  the  above  will  be  satisfactory,  I  remain,  yours,  very  truly, 

'"JAY  GOULD, 

"  To  w;hioh  I  sent  the  following  reply : 

"  '  Jay  Gould  :  I  have  your  message  in  relation  to  your  interview  with  Mr.  Pow- 
derl^,  and  also  the  letter  of  instruction,  and  will  carry  out  the  same  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.    I  am,  therefore,  willing  to  meet  a  committee  of  our  employes,  without  die- 
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OTimination,  who  are  actually  at  work  in  the  service  of  the  company  at  the  time 
such  oommittee  is  appointed,  to  adjudicate  with  them  any  grievances  that  they  may 
have. 

"  '  H.  M.  HOXIE.' 

"  In  pursuance  of  the  above  correspondence  the  following  orders  were  published  in 
the  newspapers  as  having  been  authoritatively  issued : 

" '  Martin  Irons,  Saint  Louis  : 

" '  Have  been  in  conference  all  day  with  the  result  that  Vice-President  Hoxie, 
agreed  to  the  following: 

"  '  Willing  to  meet  a  committee  of  our  employes,  without  discrimination,  who  are 
actually  at  work  in  the  service  of  the  company  at  the  time  such  committee  is  ap- 
pointed, to  adjust  with  them  any  grievances  that  they  may  have. 

"  '  H.  M.  HOXIE.' 

"Have  your  executive  committee  order  the  men  to  return  to  work,  and  also  select 
a  special  committee  from  the  employes  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  to  wait  on  Mr.  Hoxie, 
to  adjust  any  difference.  Do  this  as  qnickly  as  possible.  Board  will  leave  for  Saint 
Louis  to-morrow. 

"FREDERICK  TURNER." 

"  Saint  Louis,  March  31,  1886. 
"  Master  workmen  local  aasemilies,  District  101 : 

"  You  are  ordered  by  the  General  Executive  Board  to  go  to  work.  Honor  demands 
that  you  see  that  those  who  came  out  to  support  von  go  to  work  first. 

"  MARTIN  IRONS, 

"Chairman." ' 

"fNoUe  orderof  Knielits  of  Labor.    Peace  and  prosperitv  to  the  f  aithfnl.    Sanctaary  of  Local  Assem- 
bly TS^o.  4242.] 

"  East  Saint  Louis,  III.,  March  31, 1886—4  o'clock  p.  m. 
"  To  members  of  local  executive  board,  greeting : 

"Yon  are  hereby  ordered  to  return  to  work  in  your  former  positions,  if  received. 
If  not,  report  back  to  this  joint  board  of  District  Assemblies  17,  101,  and  93. 

"M.  IRONS, 

"Chairman  101. 
"A.  C.  CAUGHLIN, 

"  Chairman  93. 
"B.  F.  McKEON, 

"Secretary  93." 

The  only  applications  made  for  employment  to  the  company  in  pursuance  of  the 
foregoing  orders  were  throngh  committees  of  Knights  of  Labor,  who  demanded  that 
all  who  had  struck  on  March  5, 1886,  should  be  received  back  in  tbelr  former  positions, 
excepting  only  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  actual  destruction  of  property.  To  this 
the  company  replied  that  many  workmen  having  been  engaged  in  the  place  uf  those 
who  had  voluntarily  abandoned  the  service,  and  the  business  of  the  company  having 
been  reduced  and  its  capacity  to  employ  men  lessened,  it  could  only  furnish  emplov- 
ment  to  about  50  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  abandoned  their  positions,  and  would 
accordingly  receive  back  individually  such  of  those  who  might  apply  as  were  needed 
and  were  not  objectionable. 

The  following  statement  appeared  in  the  newspapers  on  April  1, 1886 : 

"To  the  public: 

"As  showing  the  sincerity  of  the  railroad  managers  in  their  treatment  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  we  respectfully  state  that,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  our  general  executive 
board,  we  this  day  sent  committees  to  the  managers  of  the  several  railroads,  ofiiering 
to  remrn  the  men  to  work.  In  no  instance  would  they  be  received  or  treated  with, 
each  ofiScial  in  turn  either  refusing  them  a  hearing  or  evading  them  with  specious 
subterfuges  for  direct  answers,  or  refusing  them  employment.  Mr.  Hoxie  has  agreed 
to  receive  a  committee  of  employes  to  adjust  any  grievances  which  may  exist.  He 
refuses  personally  and  through  his  subordinates  to  recognize  any  of  us  as  employes, 
and  refuses  to  receive  any  but  such  as  he  calls  employes.  In  short,  after  himself  and 
Mr.  Gould  have  conveyed  the  impression  to  the  world  that  they  are  willing  to  settle, 
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they  refbse  to  settle.  Now  we  appeal  to  a  suffering  and  candid  public,  on  whom  is 
falling  all  the  weight  of  this  great  conflict,  if  we  have  not  been  deceived  enough, 
fiow  much  is  long-suffering  labor  to  bear?  This  great  strike  never  would  have  been 
iad  Mr.  Hoxie  condescended  months  ago  to  hearonr  complaints.  We  do  not  claim  to 
^e  more  than  human.  It  should  not  be  expected  of  us  to  be  more  than  human.  In 
this  country  position  makes  no  man  king  or  slavey  and  imperious  refusal  on  the  part 
■of  one  citizen  to  confer  with  other  citizens  with  whom  he  may  have  business  connec- 
tions when  such  refusal  begets  great  business  and  bocial  revolution  is  not  only  a  mis- 
take but  a  crime  against  the  public.  Mr.  Gould  is  invoking  the  law  against  little 
criminals  who  are  made  desperate  by  his  policy  of  duplicity  and  oppression.  Yet  a 
terrorized  public  does  not  invoke  the  law  against  the  arch  criminal  of  the  land.  If 
we  cannot  be  allowed  to  return  to  work  the  strike  must  go  on. 
"By  order  of  executive  boards  District  Assemblies  101,  93,  and  17." 

Now,  we  were  willing  all  this  time  to  take  back  any  of  our  men  who  applied  for 
work,  and  I  myself  had  a  talk,  with  Hodge  and  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  requested  them  to 
see  a  portion  of  the  men  aud  induce  them  to  return.  Mr.  Hodge  is  the  master  car- 
builder  of  the  shops  here  at  Saint  Louis  aud  Mr.  Bartlett  is  the  master  mechanic  here. 
On  April  2  two  members  of  the  general  executive  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
made  an  informal  visit  at  the  office  ol  the  first  vice-president  in  Saint  Louis,  to  whom, 
as  Individuals,  the  situation  of  affairs  and  the  position  of  the  company  was  fully  ex- 
plained, and  the  purpose  of  the  company  to  adhere  to  the  policy  announced  by  the 
first  vice-president  in  his  letter  to  the  governors,  and  also  in  his  subsequent  corre- 
epondence  with  the  president  in  New  York,  which  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Powderly  as 
the  basis  for  the  resumption  of  work,  was  distinctly  stated,  and  ihe  members  of  the 
executive  board  were  urged  to  carry  out  the  agreement  of  the  chief  of  their  order. 
The  two  members  were  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  BaUey.  I  think  you  have  a  copy  of  the 
■conversation  that  passed  between  Mr.  Hoxie  and  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Turner.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  is  a  part  of  the  record  or  not.  Do  you  know  ?  [Addressing 
Judge  Portis.] 

Judge  PoETis.  I  do  not  think  it  is ;  but  you  have  it  there  in  the  bundle. 

Colonel  BuRNES.  It  might  be  read,  anyhow. 

The  WiTNKSS.  This  is  the  conversation  that  took  place  between  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr. 
Turner,  Mr.  Hoxif ,  and  Judge  Hough.  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Turner,  as  I  understand 
it,  are  members  of  the  general  executive  board,  and  they  called  on  Mr.  Hoxie  in  Saint 
Louis.  I  was  present  at  that  conversation,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  it 
at  the  first. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Was  that  the  conversation  taken  by  the  stenographer? 

Mr.'  Kerrigan.  That  was  the  conversation  taken  by  the  stenographer;  yes,  sir.  I 
would  state  that  this  conversation  was  had  in  a  room  with  a  table  in  it  like  this. 
There  was  only  one  chair  in  the  room.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  representing  the  execu- 
tive board  staled  that  they  were  treated  discourteously,  because  they  »  ere  not,  as  I 
infer,  invited  to  take  seats.  There  was  only  one  chair  in  the  room.  I  came  into  the 
room  with  a  message  that  I  wanted  to  show  to  Mr.  Hoxie  in  relation  to  some  business 
(natter.  He  sat  down  probably  two  minutes  to  read  that  message.  He  got  up  and 
came  around  the  table  and  continued  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr. 
Turner  as  related  there. 

The  Soxie-Turner  conference,  April  3,  1886. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  gentlemen,  as  individuals  and  citizens.  I  sup- 
pose I  have  a  right  to  infer  from  what  has  been  stated  in  the  papers,  as  well  as  from 
your  note,  the  object  of  your  visit.  I  think  it  is  due  to  you  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  cannot  receive  you  in  an  o£f]cial  or  representative  capacity.  My  position,  as  stated 
in  my  telegram  to  Mr.  Hopkins,  which  was  comuiunicated  to  Mr.  Powderly,  and  ac- 
ceded to  by  him,  cannot  be  departed  (rom.  I  am  willing,  of  course,  tohear  what  you 
have  to  say,  but,  as  I  have  said  before,  1  cannot  treat  with  you  as  representatives  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor.  I  said  in  my  message  that  I  would  receive  committees  of  men 
actually  in  our  employ. 

Mr.  Turner.  '•  In  your  employ  "  ?  Do  you  mean  those  people  who  went  back  upon 
the  order  f 

Mr.  Hoxie.  I  mean  committees  of  men  actually  in  our  employment  at  the  time  the 
committees  wait  upon  me  for  the  adjudication  of  any  grievance  they  may  have. 

Mr.  TuRNKR.  We  consented  to  all  that,  and  expected  the  men  to  go  to  w<irk,  but 
we  understand  that  you  refiis<>  to  take  them  back.  Now,  in  the  dispatch  from  Mr. 
Gould  to  yourself,  and  to  which  you  readily  assented,  it  was  stated  that  you  would 
employ  those  without  discrimination,  luit  not  those  that  had  destroyed  anypropeity. 
We  agree  with  yon  on  that  point.  We  don't  uphold  any  one  that  6as  destroyed  any 
property  whatever  or  comihitted  any  act  of  violence.  '  Ih  asking  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  those  men  we  do  not  ask  you  to  set  aside  those  you  have  taken  in  the  plaoea 
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■of  those  that  struob,  bnt  -we  expected  that  you  would  want  men  and  give  those  the 
preference  without  discrimination,  whether  they  are  Knights  of  Labor  or  not.  We 
Are  not  going  to  stand  on  technical  ground,  and  do  not  desire  yon  to  rt-cognize  us  as' 
Knights  of  Labor  or  an  organization  or  any  i  bing  else.  We  want  to  bring  peace,  and 
peace  we  want  if  we  can  get  it  by  any  possible  means. 

Mr.  HoxiE.  What  I  have  said  iu  my  letter  to  Mr.  Irons,  to  Mr.  Powderly,  and  to 
Mr.  Hopl<in.s,  for  Mr.  Powderly  and  your  committee,  and  to  the  governors  of  the  States 
of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  i»  certainly  kuo^futoyou  and  to  the  liieu.  What  I  have  said 
we  are  willing  to  stand  liy.  We  only  want  probably  50  per  cent,  of  the  men  wo  have 
had  heretofore  in  the  shops.  We  will  take  back,  as  we  have  Stated,  regardlet-s  of 
any  order  or  religion  they  belong  to,  siicli  men  as  we  want,  and  wben  they  are  in  our 
■employ,  and  have  grievances,  as  they  think.  1  am  ready  and  willing  to  meet  tbem. 
We  are  going  a  little  outside  of  the  recoril  in  what  we  are  talking  about.  The  only 
fact  that  concerns  us  now  is  this  :  Your  executive  board  ordered  otf  the  strike,  and  it 
didn't  go  off. 

Mr.  Turner.  No,  we  didn't  order  the  strike  off  iu  those  words,  although  we  did  the 
-same  thing ;  we  ordered  the  men  to  go  to  work  and  you  refused  to  receive  them. 

Mr.  HoxiE.  Therein  you  are  mistaken. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  what  we  want  to  find  out. 

Mr.  HoxiE.  We  refused  to  receive  the  men  as  a  body.  We  propose  to  take  them 
■exactly  as  we  have  said  in  the  correspondence  with  your  people,  both  Mr.  Powderly 
and  yourself,  to  take  such  as  we  desire  to  re-employ,  such  as  we  need,  not  taking, 
however,  anybody  who  has  advised  or  injured  our  property. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Advised  what? 

Mr.  HoxiE,  Advised  the  iujury  of  our  property.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  present 
tronble  is  only  between  you  and  Mr.  Irons,  and  not  between  y5u  and  myself.  That 
is  the  way  it  appears  to  a  man  who  reads  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  Bailey.  May  I  ask  a  question  7 

Mr.  HoxiE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Have  you  50  per  cent,  of  your  former  employes  at  work  new  ? 

Mr.  Hoxie.  No,  sir  ;  but  I  will  state  that  we  have  had  in  our  employ  for  the  past 
year  about  50  per  cent,  more  men  in  the  shops  than  we  have  needed. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Very  foolish  to  keep  them. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  We  conlS  not  avoid  it  under  the  demands  of  your  order.  It  is  one  of 
the  things  it  has  insisted  upon  and  to  which  we  have  objected.  They  have  demanded 
-that,  instead  of  reducing  the  number  of  men  employed,  we  should  reduce  the  hours 
of  labor,  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  do  that  for  a  year  under  threats  of  a  strike. 
.Now,  you  know,  and  everybody  Knows  who  has  worked  in  the  shops  or  been  around 
them,  that  the  tixed  expenses  of  the  shops  and  the  road  are  a  very  large  part  of  its 
total  expenditures.  I  mean  this :  All  foremen  who  are  operating  the  road  receive 
pay  for  the  whole  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  would  be  very  much  better  for  us  to  work 
ten  hours  a  day,  and  more  if  we  could,  bnt  ten  hours  we  umst  work.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter to  have  a  diminntion  of  the  force  than  to  work  eight  hours  per  day  with  the  in- 

■  creased  force. 

Mr.  Bailey.  So  it  was  a  blessing  that  this  occurred  to  you  and  gave  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  your  force  f 

Mr.  Hoxie.  That  is,  according  to  your  own  statement. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  mean  to  be  pllin.  I  think  that  is  just  what  is  meant.  And  then 
there  is  another  fact.  You  have  discharged  men  who  have  remained  at  their  post 
through  all  this  tronble  and  beeii  faithful  to  the  company. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  When  the  3,770  men  struck  and  went  out  of  the  service,  we  were  obliged 
to  suspend  for  them,  not  only  one  but  6,UU0  men,  because  we  were  not  earning  money 

■  enough  to  pay  those  men  that  were  in  .the  service. 

Mr.  Bailey.  In  this  one  case  the  man  was  employed  until  the  strike  was  declared 
oflf. 
Mr.  Hoxie.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  this  case. 
Mr.  Bailey.  Do  you  still  propose  to  take  back  your  former  employes  without  dis- 

■  crimination  7 

Mr.  Hoxie.  It  is  still  the  intention  of  the  company  to  take  back  many  of  its  former 
•employes. 

Mr.  TuBNER.  Do  I  understand  that  the  men  have  not  offered  themselves  individ- 
aally  for  service  f 

Mr.  Hoxie.  No,  sir :  they  have  only  offered  themselves  by  committees,  and  we  do 
not  propose  to  take  them  iu  that  way. 

Mr.  Turner.  A  man  I  refer  to  by  the  name  of  Berry,  who  offered  his  services  in 
that  way 

Mr.  Bailey.  He  is  a  man  who  has  remained  at  his  post  through  the  entire  trouble. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  If  he  is  in  the  employ  of  the  company  he' has  the  right  to  come  to  mo 
-at  once  and  ask  the  whys  and  wherefores,  alld  he  is  the  inan  that  I  desire  to  see. 

Mr.  Tubner.  He  went  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  who,  I  understand,  is  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive power. 
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Mr.  HoxiE.  He  is  master  mechanic  of  this  diviBion. 

Mr.  Turner.  He  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Bartlett  stating  tliat  his  services  wero 
no  longer  required. 
•   Mr.  HoxiB.  I  think  I  recall  the  man  yon  refer  to,  now. 

Mr.  Turner.  He  is  at  Chamois,  isn't  he  ? 

Mr,  HoxiE.  We  know  him,  and  we  don't  want  Mr.  Berry  in  our  employ. 

Mr.  Turner.  Didn't  he  stick  to  the  company  ? 

Mr.  HoxiE.  No,  sir :  he  headed  the  strikers  at  Chamois,  and  if  you  will  investigate 
the  case  yon  will  find  out  that  that  is  the  fact.  He  has  been  in  the  employ  of  this 
company  for  twenty  years,  and  has  been  for  a  good  many  years  between  Jefferson 
City  and  Chamois,  and  is  the  man  who  took  charge  of  the  outbreak  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Bailey.  A  man  has  a  right  to  better  bis  condition  if  he  can,  you  don't  object 
to  that? 

Mr.  HoxiE.  No,  sir ;  I  agree  with  you  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Bailey.  He  has  a  right  to  complain  if  the  best  prices  are  not  paid  to  him,  and 
he  should  not  be  mad?  a  vibtim  simply  for  getting  a  good  price  for  what  he  has  got 
to  sell. 

Mr.  HoxiE.  Yon  should  remember  one  thing  about  the  strike :  It  did  not  commence 
on  this  road ;  but  was  inaugurated  tb  boycott  the  Texas  and  Pacific.  Don't  let  that 
get  out  of  your  mind.  Don't  let  anything  that  your  men  may  tell  yon  get  your 
minds  away  from  the  point  that  this  strike  did  not  come  about  except  by  the  action 
of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  in  discharging  Mr.  Hall,  and  that  we  had  no  control  what- 
ever over  the  Texas  and  Pacific.  Now,  what  has  resulted  since  the  commencement 
of  the  strike  as  to  the  men  arises  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Irons  declared  this  strike  on 
this  road  because  we  woiild  not  and  could  not  make  the  receivers  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railway  take  back  Hall ;  but  that  fact  does  not  appear  to  have  been  kept  be- 
fore the  people,  and  it  has  not,  perhaps,  been  kept  before  the  executive  committee  of 
your  order.  You  should  bear  that  in  mind  and  remember  also  that  there  has  been  no 
grievance  presented  to  me  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  TURNKU.  They  claim  there  has. 

Mr.  HoxiE.  I  tell  you  what  I  know  to  be  true.  There  was  no  grievance  presented 
to  me  on  which  this  strike  was  inaugurated,  and  whatever  has  been  stated  in  regard 
to  grievances  has  been  through  the  papers,  and  no  notice  of  it  has  been  presented  to 
me.  Now,  as  to  anything  that  has  come  up  since  the  6th  of  March  in  relation  to  the 
strike  or  to  agreements,  Isubmit  to  you,  as  a  fair-minded  maji,  that  you  would  not 
entertain  anything  of  the  kind.  The  strike  was  made  by  the  order  of  Mr.  Irons  be- 
cause of  the  discharge  of  Mr.  Hall,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  that  mat- 
ter could  not  have  been  entertained  by  anybody  in  charge  of  a  foreign  road. 

Mr.  Turner.  That  is  all  right.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  that ;  but  last  Sep- 
tember  

Mr.HoxiE.  Don't  let  us  go  back  of  the  history  of  this  strike.  The  present  is  what 
we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  Turner.  I  want  to  show  that  these  grievances  were  placed  before  you — at  least 
they  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  your  secretary.    I  was  in  your  office  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  Do  you  mean  the  grievance  of  Mr.  Palmer  ?  I  will  tell  you  that  it  was 
never  presented.    The  present  is  what  we  are  discussing. 

Mr.  Turner.  They  claim  these  grievances  were  presented  last  September. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  Did  they  strike  for  that  reason  ? 

Mr. Turner.  No,  sir;  this  strike  was  precipitated  by  the  discharge  of  Mr. Hall. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Well,  the  trouble  is  on ;  now  we  want  to  have  it  settled. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  It  would  seem  that  you  have  been  trying  to,  but  you  have  failed  to  get 
your  orders  carried  out.    It  is  a  question  between  yon  and  Mr,  Irons  whether  it  is  set 
tied  or  not. 

Mr.  BAii.EY.  It  is  a  question  whether  you  take  these  men  back.  When  this  agree- 
ment was  entered  into  in  New  York  City,  it  was  said  by  a  gentleman  there  that  the 
men  were  to  go  to  work,  aud  a  grievance  committee  was  to  be  appointed.  I  doubled 
then  whether  it  meant  that  or  not,  and  now  I  see  I  was  correct.  That  was  said  by 
Mr.  Somerville. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  I  don't  know  him,  he  is  not  a  director  of  our  rbad.  I  never  met  the 
gentleman  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  don't  say  he  is.  Well,  I  suppose  it  is  no  use  tq  fool  any  more  time 
about  this. 

Mr.  Hoxib.  a  iiotice  was  incorporated  in  the  letters  written  by  me  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  Kansas  and  Missouri,  stating  that  we  wanted  men,  and  that  we  would  take 
back  our  former  employes,  regardless  of  what  organization  they  might  belong  to. 
That  notice  is  still  in  force. 

Mr.  Turner.  The  question  simply  hangs  here.  If  all  the  strikers  are  to  be  de- 
barred, the  work  must  stop. 

Judge  Hough.  Mr.  Hoxie  is  willing  to  take  good  men. 

Mr,  Bailey.  Nino-tenths  are  debarred. 
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Judge  Hough.  The  company  is  debarring  only  the  ones  they  don't  want  and  who 
are  personally  objectionable. 

Mr.  Turner.  Then  Mr.  Hoxie  could  very  readily  make  a  complaint  against  all  of 
them. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  The  best  way  to  settle  this  strike  is  to  let  the  men  we  want  return  to 
work. 

Mr.  Turner.  If  you  will  say  to  those  men,  "  Go  back  to  work  and  ask  Mr.  Hoxie 
for  employment,"  aad  if  you  say,  "We  won't  bave  yoa,  there  are  men  coming  from 
other  parts  of  the  countiy,"  you  would  refuse  to  receive  them  simply  because  they  have 
been  on  a  strike. 

Judge  Hough.  Mr.  Hoxie  has  expressly  said  that  the  company  does  not  refuse  to 
take  anybody  back  because  he  has  been  on  a  strike.  He  says  that  in  his  letter  to  the 
governors.  He  says  that  he  will  take  them  without  regard  to  their  present  or  past 
relations  to  the  company. 

Mr.  Bailey.  You  will  not  take  those  in  the  organization  f 

Mr.  Hoxie.  I  have  not  said  that. 

Judge  Hough.  He  has  a  right  to  select,  and  he  must  select  those  whom  he  will 
take  back.  If  he  cannot  take  all  back,  he  must  select  those  whom  he  will  take  back. 
He  cannot  leave  it  to  anybody  else  to  select  for  him. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  You  would  not  want  me  to  do  so. 

Judge  Hough.  It  would  not  be  just  nor  fair  to  do  so.  The  people  managing  thia 
affair  want  to  dictate  whom  the  railway  shall  take  back.  Mr.  Hoxie  says,  "  I  have 
a  right  to  select  for  myself."  He  says  the  men  have  a  right  to  offer  their  services  and 
he  has  a  right  to  select  for  himself. 

Mr.  Bailet.  We  don't  want  this  railroad  company  to  take  back  men  where  they 
bave  destroyed  property,  and  we  don't  want  the  railroad  company  to  object  to  a  man 
simply  because  be  dares  to  inquire  about  certain  rights  which  b^  thought  be  bad. 

Judge  Hough.  The  company  does  not  object  to  any  man  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  There  are  probably  50  per  cent,  of  the  men  out  to-day  that  will  be 
wanted  outside  of  those  we  have  already  employed.  Now,  we  should  have  a  right  to 
select  those  men,  if  we  take  them.  It  certainly  is  the  correct  way  to  manage  Tabor, 
to  allow  the  employer  to  select  for  himself  the  number  he  desires  and  the  men  he  de- 
sires.    That  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable  conclusion. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Of  coarse,  that  is  your  position  and  you  won't  deviate  from  it ;  that 
is  your  stand  and  yon  will  not  change  it. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  You  don't  want  me  to  allow  you  to  select  the  men,  and  you  would  not 
ask  it. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Do  we  understand  that  this  is  the  only  position  you  will  take? 

Mr  Hoxie.  You  cannot  ask  me  to  take  any  other.  You  do  not  want  me  to  allow  yon 
to  select  tbe  men  f 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  an  employer  to  say, "  I  don't  want  you ;  yoo 
don't  fill  the  bill  quite  as  well  as  Tom  Wilson.  Tom  Wilson  has  been  very  quiet,  and 
has  not  manhood  enough  to  demand  bis  rights  as  a  man,  but  Jack  Jones  had.  We 
will  take  Tom  Wilson  ;  we  will  not  take  Jack  Jones."  I  understand  all  al>oat  this 
system  of  ostracizing  men.  It  will  soon  be  that  the  man  Tlrho  dares  to  assert  hiS' 
freedom  will  have  to  get  out  of  the  country.  I  think  I  understand  the  position  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  and  of  course  it  is  of  no  use  to  spend  time  and  money  dilly-dallyinK 
about  it,  when  yonr  position  is  unchanged  from  that  in  the  letter  yon  sent  out ;  and 
you  were  advertising  for  n'en  ;  if  they  come  very  humbly  and  ask  for  work,  Mr.  Hoxie 
will  give  it  to  them. 

Judge  Hough.  That  is  not  in  the  circular. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  It  is  not  in  the  letter,  and  you  are  simply  misconstruing  it. 

Mr.  Bailey.  You  say  a  man  must  come  in  that  way,  as  an  individual,  and  that  a. 
man  loses  his  identity  in  an  association ;  you  must  do  so  and  so. 

Judge  Hough.  The  highest  capacity  in  which  a  man  can  come  is  as  an  individual, 
and  not  as  the  member  of  some  order  acting  under  direction. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  Let  every  man  stand  on  his  own  merit  and  capacity. 

Judge  Hough.  And  he  will  be  accepted  without  regard  to  what  order  he  belongs 
to,  or  what  church  he  is  a  member  of;  that  is  what  Mr.  Hoxie  says  in  his  letter. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  know  he  states  that  in  his  letter,  bat 

Judge  Hough.  If  you  don't  consider  that  you  are  dealing  with  fair-minded  men,  1 
cannot  see  that  there  is  any  room  for  conference. 

Mr.  Bailey.  If  any  of  our  people  have  committed  acts  of  violence  in  assaulting 
people  on  the  trains,  or  moving  trains,  and  witnesses  are  brought  sustaining  the 
charge,  we  do  not  ask  yon  to  take  these  men  back ;  bnt  our  people  say  that  the  assault' 
has  been  made  by  those  on  the  other  side.    8H11  they  charge  us  with  lawlessness. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  I  do  not  know  what  yon  call  it;  but  to-day  three  or  four  men  were 
killed.  They  were  fired  upon  by  men  who  were  lying  in  the  grass.  A  telegram  just 
received  states  that  at  a  point  a  little  below  Fort  Worth,  to-day,  concealed  men  nrecl 
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their  Wincbesters  when  the  train  was  passing,  and  one  of  them  was  mortally  hnrt  and 
two  others  wounded.     That  certainly  was  not  done  by  any  of  our  men. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Yon  are  not  positive  that  it  was  done  by  any  of  our  men. 

Mr.  HoxiE.  I  do  not  know  that ;  but  I  know  that  this  comes  simply  from  the  teach- 
ings of  the  strike. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Strikes  are  necessary  evils. 

Mr.  HoxiE.  Mr.  Powderly  does  not  think  so,  and  I  do  not  believe  many  men  agree 
with  you  in  saying  that  strikes  are  necessary  evils.  I  do  not  think  many  of  your  ex- 
ecutive committee  agree  with  you  on  that  point  in  regard  to  the  present  strike.  They 
think  a  settlement  should  be  made,  and  they  have  so  announced,  y 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  know  what  they  think. 

Mr.  HoxiE.  I  only  know  what  is  stated  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Bailey.  We  say  we  deplore  strikes. 

Mr.  HoxiE.  But  still  you  tay  they  are  necessary  evils. 

Mr.  Bailey.  They  are  when  it  is  necessary  to  force  recognition. 

Mr.  HoxiE.  Was  the  strike  on  this  road  a  necessary  evil  ? 

Mr.  Bailey.  1  don't  say  it  was. 

Mr.  HoxiE.  Then  why  not  declare  it  off,  and  let  the  men  go  back  to  work  f  We 
have  opened  the  road,  and  we  are  ready  to  receive  men. 

Mr.  Turner.  And  when  they  ask  for  work,  we  understand,  you  will  not  employ 
them. 

Judge  Hough.  The  company  doea  not  refuse  to  take  men  back  simply  because  they 
went  on  a  strike,  that  is,  because  they  quit  work  without  a  just  cause — although  they 
did,  and  in  obedience  to  an  order — but,  as  Mr.  Hoxie  has  said,  he  must  be  allowed  to  se- 
lect the  men  he  will  take  back.  The  papers  say  that  they  demand  that  they  shall  all 
be  taken  back  in  a  body.  He  cannot  take  all  back.  He  has  no  use  for  all  of  them, 
and  he  has  a  right  to  select  whon>he  will  employ. 

Mr.  Turner.  Mr.  Powderly  understood  that,  and  did  not  ask  that  those  who  de- 
stroyed property  or  committed  any  acts  of  violence  should  be  put  to  work. 

Mr,  HoxiE,  Take  the  case  at  De  Soto.  There  was  no  one  else  to  injure  the  prop- 
erty of  the  company  there  except  the  men  employed  in  the  shops.  They  went  into 
the  shops  and  ilestroycd  property,  driving  out  the  watchmen.  The  sheriff  identified 
them,  and  so  did  the  engineers;  they  drive  out  everybody  in  the  shop  in  daylight. 

Mr.  Turner.  We  do  not  uphold  them. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  Would  you  want  me  to  take  any  of  those  men  back  ? 

Mr.  Turner.  We  do  not  intercede  for  any  mob.  They  are  none  of  our  boys.  But 
we  don't  think  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  men  should  not  be  employed. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  We  say  we  do  not  want  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number, 
and  we  want  to  select  the  men  ourselves. 

Ml.  Turner.  Probably  you  have  got  enongh  men  already. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  No,  sir ;  we  want  about  50  per  cent,  more  of  the  old  force,  but  we  want 
the  privilege  of  selecting  those  men  ourselves,  and  we  cannot  do  that  without  em- 
ploying them  as  individuals.  The  highest  right  of  an  American  citizen  is  tp  act  as  an 
individual,  and  you  certainly  cannot  object  to  do  that,  Mr.  Turner,  and  when  the  meu 
present  themselves  in  that  way  they  will  he  taken.  All  this  story  about  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  striking  off  all  but  seventeen  men  from  a  list  handed  him  is  not  true ;  there  »  as 
nothing  of  that  kind  sent  to  him. 

Mr.  Turner.  Is  not  that  true  T 

Mr,  Hoxie.  No,  sir;  I  inquired  into  the  matter  very  carefully,  and  I  have  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Bartlett,  stating  that  no  such  paper  was  handed  to  me. 

Mr.  Bailey.  If  eight  or  ten  of  onr  men  said  so— Mr.  Bartlett  is  but  one— ^ — 

Mr.  Hoxie.  I  do  not  think  they  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Perhaps  they  do. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  Then  it  would  become  a  question  of  veracity. 

Mr.  Turner.  We  thought  we  could  come  here-  and  get  the  true  position  of  Mr. 
Hoxii* ;  that  is  what  we  are  here  for. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  I  have  given  ittoyoufairly,  and  am  not  standing  on  any  technicalities 
at  all. 

Mr.  Turner.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  fuss  over  recognition.  Itis  ridiculous 
that  the  industries  of  the  country  should  be  paralyzed  simply  because  you  or  I  wish 
to  be  recognized  by  official  titles. 

Mr.  Hoxie.  You  came  here  to  discuss  this  question  and  I  cannot  see  why  anyone 
should  object  to  my  position  ;  you  would  say  so  if  you  spoke  your  sentiments, 

Mr.  Turner.  I  want  to  see  the  men  get  to  work. 
■  Mr.  Hoxie.  So  do  I ;  I  want  50  per  cent,  of  them  back. 

Mr.  Turner.  When  we  left  New  York  we  left  Mr.  Powderly  a  sick  man,  and  we 
anderstood  from  him  that  any  person  who  had  committed  any  acts  of  violence  or  de- 
stroyed any  property  would  not  be  taken  back  by  this  company  ;  but  that  the  others 
would  be  re-employed. 
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Mr.  HoxiE.  They  will  if  we  need  them ;  there  are  three  or  four  qaalifioations ;  you 
must  certainly  believe  me  a  little ;  yon  must  certainly  accord  n  e  a  little  honesty  of 
purpose ;  you  cannot  help  doing  that. 

Jndge  HoDGH.  Suppose  you  pat  yourselves  in  Mr.  Hoxie's  place  in  imagination, 
and  say  whether  yon  would  not,  under  similar  circumstances,  claim  the  right  to  make 
your  own  selection  of  employes, 

Mr.  HoxiE.  1  shall  not  take  back  anybody  who  has  committed  an  act  of  violence. 

Mr.  TUKNEK.  Wo  do  not  ask  that.  I  would  say  that  any  man  that  has  not  com- 
mitted any  outrage,  or  destroyed  any  property,  or  committed  any  overt  act,  or  done 
any  act  of  violence,  should  be  allowed  to  come  back  to  work,  and  this  trouble  would 
neveroccni-  again. 

Mr.  HoxiE.  We  have  said  that  we  cannot  re-employ  any  man  who  has  advised  or 
committed  any  act  of  violence  or  destroyed  prop.erty.  Your  cannot  be  the  judges  as 
to  who  these  men  are.  We  know  them  better  than  you  do.  You  are  a  1,000  miles 
away. 

Judge  Hough.  The  company  does  not  require  the  services  of  all  their  men,  and  in- 
sists that  it  must  be  allowed  to  make  a  selection.  It  can  take  back  some;  but  must 
reject  others. 

Mr.  TUBNEE.  According  to  the  paper,  there  must  be  plenty  of  room  for  the  other 
good  men. 

Mr.  HoxiE.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Powderly  said  they  put  words  in  his  mouth  which 
he  did  not  say. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  have  never  seen  a  man  quoted  right.  Even  if  he  wrote  the  article 
himself  the  newspapers  would  twist  it ;  that  is  proverbial.  It  is  not  news  for  them  if 
they  get  it  right  and  direct  from  you. 

Mr.  HoxiE.  I  think  yon  had  better  order  Mr.  Irons  to  let  the  men  go  back  to  work. 
Then  j-ou  can  easily  get  to  a  settlement,  but  the  question  now  is  between  you  and  Mr. 
Irons,  and  that  is  what  the  public  thinks. 

Mr.  Turner.  Well,  we  will  have  all  day  to-morrow  to  think  of  it.  Good  day,  Mr. 
Hoxie,  &c. 

The  next  thing  on  the  list  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Powderly,  dated  April  11,  to  Mr.  Gould. 
I  think  you  have  that. 

Governor  Curtin.  We  hare  got  that. 

Governor  Stewart.  Did  you  have  Mr.  Powderly's  letter  to  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr.  Gould's 
reply  to  Mr.  Powderly  t 

Colonel  BuKNES.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  all  taken  at  Washington. 

The  Witness.  Have  yon  this  one  ? 

"  New  York,  March  30,  1886. 
"To  Martin  Irons,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.; 

"  Have  been  in  conference  all  day,  with  the  result  that  Vice-President  Hoxie  agrees 
to  the  following : 

"  '  Willing  to  meet  a  committee  of  our  employes,  without  discrimination,  who  are 
actually  at  work  in  the  service  ot  the  company  at  the  time  such  committee  is  appointed, 
to  adjudicate  with  them  any  grievances  they  may  have.' 

"Have  your  executive  committee  order  the  men  to  return  to  work,  and  also  select  a 
special  committee  from  the  employes  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  to  wait  on  Mr.  Hoxie  to 
adjust  any  difference.  Do  this  as  quickly  as  possible.  Board  will  leave  for  Saint 
Louis  to-morrow. 

"  FREDERICK  TURNER, 

^'  Secret  ary." 

That  was  the  board  that  came  out  here,  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Bailey,  and  the  result 
of  their  coming  out  here  was  the  continuance  of  the  strike.  Now  some  time  after  this 
meeting  there  was  a  citizens'  committee  here  that  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hoxie  in  re- 
gard to  the  setilement  of  the  strike.    I  have  not  the  letter  of  the  citizens'  committee 

"  that, 
pose. 

Saint  Louis,  April  14,  1886. 

H.  M.  HoxiK,  Esq., 

Mrat  Vice-President  of  the  Missouri  Pacifio  Bailroad  and  leased  lines : 

Sir:  At  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Saint  Lonis,  on  the  13th  instant,  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted,  and  we  respectfully  request  you,  in 
conformity  therewith,  to  appoint,  or  cause  the  proper  authority  to  appoint,  a  com- 


nere.    I  have  Mr.  Hoxie's  reply.    I  would  like  to  read  that, 
Governor  Stewart.  That  has  not  been  taken,  I  suppose. 
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mitteo  of  three  resident  directors  of  the  Southwestern  Railroad  System,  and  cause  the 
names  of  the  same  to  be  immediately  reported  to  Dr.  Thos,  O'Reilly,  president  of  said 
meeting. 

Very  respectfully, 

Dk.  THOMAS  O'REILLY, 

President. 
Thomas  Marvik, 

Secretari/. 

The  Witness.  This  is  Mr.  Hoxie's  reply  to  the  committee  of  citizens : 

[The  Missouri  Faciflc  Hailway  Company,  Executive  DepaitmeDt.1 

Saint  Lodis,  Jpril  16. 
Dr.  Thomas  O'Ebilly,  Chavnfnan,  ^c,  Saimi  Louis : 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  inclosing  copy  of  pre- 
amble and  resolution  adopted  at  a  citizens'  meeting,  held  at  the  court  house  in  this 
city  on  the  13th  instant,  and  requesting  me  "to  appoint,  or  cause  the  proper  author- 
ity to  appoint,  a  committee  of  three  of  the  resident  directors  of  the  Southwestern  rail- 
road system,  in  conformity  with  said  resolution,  and  cause  the  names  of  the  same  to 
be  immediately  reported  to  Dr.  Thomas  O'Reilly,  president  of  said  meeting." 

The  substance  of  this  resolution  seems  to  be  the  appointment  of  "  a  committee  of 
nine  citizens  of  Saint  Louis — three  from  the  resident  directors  of  the  railways  in  in- 
terest, three  from  the  resident  labor  interests,  present  or  recent  employes  of  the  rail- 
ways, to  be  selected  by  the  unemployed,  and  three  discreet  and  recognized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  professional  elements  of  the  city, 
in  no  wise  connected  or  interested  with  the  railway  or  labor  organizations,  who  shall 
be  authorized  by  their  respective  interests  to  meet,  confer,  and  arrange  with  binding 
effect  the  existing  troubles." 

The  premise  upon  which  the  proposition  for  the  appointment  of  such  a  committee 
rests  is  the  statement  in  the  preamble  to  the  resolution  that  "the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  city  of  Saint  Louis,  and  the  inter-State  commerce  through  Saint  Louis 
to  and  from  all  of  the  trade  points  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  of  the  Saint  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  railways,  has  been  for  over  a  month  and  still  is  ob- 
structed, with  no  immediate  sign  of  said  ruads  complying  with  or  being  able  to  com- 
ply with  their,  duty  to  the  public  as  common  carriers." 

I  must  respectfully  call  .your  attention,  and  through  you  the  attention  of  the  citi- 
zeuB  participating  in  the  meeting  of  the  13fh  instant  of  which  you  were  chairman, 
to  tlin  fact  that  the  railways  constituting  the  Southwestern  system  are  now  in  full 
operatiou,  and  were  in  fact  at  the  time  the  resolution  was  presented  by  the  managers 
of  that  meeting  for  the  approval  of  the  citizens  there  present.  This  fact  can  be  at- 
testeil  by  any  one  desiring  to  travel  or  forward  freight,  express  matter,  or  mail  over 
these  railways.  So  far,  then,  as  either  the  public  or  this  company  is  ccmcerned  the 
need  of  a  resumption  of  traffic  canuot  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  appointment  of  the 
committee  suggested.  The  action  of  such  a  committee  would  necessarily  relate  en- 
tirely to  the  methods  by  which  the  ex-employ4s  might  be  restored  to  the  places  they 
have  voluntarily  abandoned. 

After  the  serious  interruption  which  the  business  of  Saint  Louis  has  already  suf- 
fered, and  at  a  time  when,  through  ihR  protection  of  the  civil  authorities  and  through 
extraordinary  exertions  in  procuring  suitable  labor,  this  company  has  reopened  its 
lines  and  fully  established  its  trafBo,  it  is  to  me  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  that  any 
portion  of  its  citizens  should  send  broadcast  over  the  land,  to  the  drtriment  of  the 
city,  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  obstruction  of  traffic  over  two  of  its  principal  roads 
which  I  am  satisfied  the  great  body  of  the  bueiuees  men  of  this  city  would  decline  to 
indorse.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  difficulties  for  solution  last  month  in  relation 
to  the  resumption  of  traffic,  they  do  not  exist  to-day.  The  railway  companies,  as  one 
party,  are  expending  their  time,  energies,  and  money  to  keep  o[)en  the  aveuues  of 
commerce  for  the  public  benefit,  and  are  succeeding  in  so  doing,  and  are  solvent  citi- 
zens, amenable  as  such  through  the  courts  to  the  State  and  to  individuals.  Another 
party  to  be  affected  by  the  proposed  conference  is  avowedly  expending  its  time,  en- 
ergy, and  money  for  the  purpose  of  blockading  the  avenues  of  commerce,  and  is  not 
a  legally  constituted  solvent  citizen,  and  canuot  be  so  reacbed. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  reply  of  the  president  of  this 
company  to  the  communication  of  Mr.  Powderly,  published  since  the  date  of  your 
meeting,  which  fully  sets  forth  the  position  of  this  company,  and  which  no  words  of 
mine  could  render  more  explicit. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  M.  HOXIE, 

Vice-FreHdenU 
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Then  follows  other  correspondence  in  relation  to  the  adjustment  of  troubles  be- 
tween the  citizens'  committee  and  the  railroad  company  and  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
and  that  is  all  1  know  of  that. 

Colonel  BuRNES.  Copies  of  that  correspondence  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  record. 

The  Witness.  A  good  deal  of  it  we  could  furnish.    We  would  just  have  to  make 
•copies  ourselves  and  furnish  it  to  the  stenographer.    Now,  I  have  here  copies  or  the 
•originals  of  notices  that  have  been  served  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  on  our  employes. 
I  do  not  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  read  those. 
,   Colonel  BuRNES.  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  those  notices  on  the  record. 

The  Witness.  These  are  intimidation  notices  served  on  our  employes  on  all  parts 
of  the  system.    These  are  original,  and  if  you  desire  we  will  furnish  copies  of  them. 

(The  notices  referred  to  were  here  handed  to  Colonel  Burnes  at  his  request.) 

Now,  here  is  a  memorandum  of  grievances  that  are  charged  against  the  railroad 
company  :  Charges  made  that  section  foremen  on  road  were  reduced  $5  per  month 
without  notice. 

Superintendent  Drake,  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  in  a  letter  of  April  38, 1686, 
states  that  this  charge  is  without  foundation,  as  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  the 
pay  of  section  foremen  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years. 

Superintendent  Fagan,  of  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  Railway,  in  a  letter  of 
April  28, 1886,  states  that  this  statement  is  unqualifiedly  false  in  every  particular,  aa 
far  as  the  Central  Branch  Division  is  concerned.  There  has  been  no  reduction  in  the 
wages  of  men  whatever  since  the  1st  of  March,  1885.  , 

SnperintendentFrey,  of  the  Missouri,  Kansae  and  Texas  Northern  in  a  letter  of  April 
28, 1886,  states  that  the  pay  of  all  regular  section  foremen  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Division,  north  of  Denisonj  up  to  March,  1885,  was  $45  per  month  ;  and  on  16th 
of  March,  1885,  the  pay  of  all  section  foremen  was  increased  to  $50  per  month.  The 
oharge  is  without  foundation. 

Superintendent  Fleming,  of  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern,  in  a  letter 
•dated  April  28, 1886,  stated  that  no  foremen  in  road  department  have  beea  reduced  |5 
per  month,  either  with  or  without  notice,  except  in  one  instance,  where  the  foreman  of 
a  quarry  gang,  who  had  been  paid  $60  per  month,  was  reduced  to  $55,  still  leaving  him 
a,  salary  of  $5  per  month  more  than  the  regular  foremen  in  this  department. 

Mr.  J.  Herrin,  of  the  International  and  Great  Korihem,  states  there  has  been  no 
reduction  in  the  wages  of  section  foremen  since  March,  1885.  Mr.  J,  Herrin,  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  Texas  Di«  mionj states  that  in  regard  to  section  foiemen 
on  road  being  reduced  $5  per  month,  without  notice,  that  this  has  not  been  done. 
■Orders  were  sent  to  D.  F.  Rundle,  general  roadmaster,  to  reduce  wages  of  section  fore- 
men between  Taylor  and  Fort  Worth  from  $55  to  $50  per  month,  same  as  paid  on  bal- 
ance of  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Division  in  Texas,  also  on  the  Texas  and  Great 
Northern  Division. 

This  notice  was  sent  to  general  roadmaster  in  ample  time  to  give  30  days'  notice 
before  reduction  was  made,  as  per  circular  of  the  third  vice-president,  under  date  of 
May  25.  Roadmaster  being  absent  on  road  week  or  ten  days  working  on  washouts 
•did  not  receive  letter  in  time  to  give  required  notice.  Grievance  committee  met  me 
in  my  car  at  Fort  Worth,  and  explained  their  grievance  that  the  30  days'  notice  had 
not  been  given.  I  told  them  as  that  was  the  case  the  wages  would  not  be  reduced, 
and  so  notified  the  general  roadmaster,  and  wages  have  not  been  reduced  to  this  date 
(April  28, 1886).  The  committee  seemed  well  pleased  with  the  result  of  our  meeting, 
and  said  they  were  very  sorry  they  could  not  have  met  me  sooner,  as  this  grievance 
oould  have  been  prevented,  and  the  following  message  was  sent  by  them: 

J.    N.   FiTZSIMMONS, 

(Care  H.  Riley,  Sedalia,  Mo!) 
Superintendent  Herrin  is  here  and  has  rescinded  order  reducing  section-foremen 
and  track-walkers'  wages.    He  represents  that  the  matter  could  hav  e  been  settled 
here  if  he  could  have  seen  you,  and  we  are  satisfied  that  this  is  the  case. 

WILLIAM  KEKNAN, 
Q.  A.  SCHUtJLL, 
G.  N.  MILLI6AN, 
SAMUEL  E.  CLARK, 
•  Local  Grievance  Commitlee. 

Mr.  Powderly's  second  complaint  was  that  boiler  makers  were  sent  out  on  the  road 
ftom  Denison,  and  were  allowed  one-half  time  while  travelling. 

Superintendent  J.  Herrin,  Denison,  says  in  regard  to  boiler  makers  sent  out  on  road 
from  Denison,  and  allow:ed  one-half  time  while  traveling: 

"Rossbottom,  car  repairer,  was  sent  out  on  road  to  do  some  work ;  was  allowed  34 
hours,  which  he  accepted  and  expressed  himself  satisfied.    If  he  had  not  gone  out  on 
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road  he  would  have  made  but  14  houis  in  shop,  as  the  men  ■were  working  but  eight 
hours  per  day." 

The  third  complaint  was  that  engine  wipers  were  reduced  from  $1.26  to  $1.15. 

J.  Herrin,  superintendent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  International  and 
Great  Northern,  says  engine  wipers  paid  fi.Sio  per  day,  and  have  been  paid  that 
amount  since  March,  1885  ;  no  reduction  or  advance ;  no  increase  of  wages  asked  for 
by  thera.  At  terminal  stations  where  we  have  no  round  house,  wipers  are  paid  $1.45 
per  day. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern,  in  a  letter  of  the  28th  of 
April,  says  no  reduction  has  been  made  m  the  pay  of  engine  wipers  since  March,  1H85. 

J.J.  Frey,  superintendent  of  Ihe  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Northern,  in  a  letter 
dated  the  28th  of  April,  1886,  says  the  pay  of  engine  wipers  on  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Division,  north  of  Denison,  in  March,  188o,  was  $1.2S  per  day  ;  this  rate  has 
not  been  changi'd  up  to  the  present  time.  Number  of  wipers  in  locomotive  depart- 
ment in  March,  1885,  was  19;  number  in  March,  1886,  was  23;  an  increased  force  of 
4  wipers. 

Superintendent  Diake,  of  ^e  Missouri  Pacific,  in  a  letter  dated  the  29th  of  April, 
1886,  says  there  is  no  gro  and  Tor  this  complaint.  >o  engifie  wipers  on  Missouri  Pa- 
cific Division  is  paid  less  than  $1.25  per  day.  No  reduction  whatever  has  been  made 
in  the  pay  of  these  men  since  March,  1885,  not  even  when  they  refused  to  work 
twelve  hours. 

I  will  state  right  there  that  sometime  before  the  strike,  probably  a  month,  the 
master  mechanics  in  all  these  shops  had  the  wipers  work  in  two  shifts,  twelve  hours 
on  and  twelve  hours  off.  The  master  mechanic  of  each  shop  had  a  notice  left  on  his 
table  by  the  Knightjs  of  Labor  that  the  wipers  would  not  work  more  than  ten  hours. 
I  have  not  that  notice  with  me,  but  I  can  get  a  copy  of  it.  The  men  refused  to  work 
twelve  hours  on  and  twelve  hours  off,  and  would  only  work  ten  hours.  I  saw  it  was 
going  to  cause  us  trouble,  and  I  issued  instructions  for  them  to  work  ten  hours  a  day. 
What  he  refers  to  is  Ihey  refused  to  work  twelve  hours  Engine  wipers  at  Saint 
Louis  are  now  paid  $1.40  and  $1.45  per  day  and  upwards;  at  Sedalia,  $1.25  and  up- 
wards; and  at  Cypress,  $1.35  and  upwards. 

Superintendent  Pagan,  of  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific,  in  a  letter  of  April  2a, 
1886,  states  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  this  report ;  it  is  unqualifiedly 
false  in  every  particular. 

Mr.  Po^yderly's  fourth  complaint  is  that  car  foremen  were  reduced  $10  per  month, 
and  had  to  do  two  men's  work. 

Mr.  J.  Herrin,  superintendent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  International 
and  Great  Northern,  states  that  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  wages  of  car  re-, 
pairers  or  foremen  since  March,  1865.  Wages  have  been  increased  in  some  instauces 
on  truck  and  car  repairers,  in  many  cases  to  $1.80,  $'i,  and  $<i;^  per  day,  voluntarily 
on  the  part  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Drake,  superintendent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway,  in  a  letter  of  April  28, 
1686,  states  that  on  one  occasion,  on  June  1, 1885,  car  repairer  at  Independence,  Mo., 
was  receiving  $85  per  month,  and  was  reduced  to  $75,  but  not  before  giving  hitr  thirty 
days'  notice  of  snch  reduction.  He  continued  at  work,  seemingly  satisfied  that  the 
reduction  had  been  made.  There  is  no  foundation  whatever  in  the  report  that  any 
car  foremen  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Division  are  req^nired  to  do  two  men's  work. 

Superintendent  Frey,  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  North,  in  a  letter  of  April 
38,  states  that  the  only  reduction  in  the  car  department  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Division,  north  of  Denison,  wa8$5inthe  pay  of  upholsterer.  Instead  of  reduc- 
ing the  pay  of  foremen  on  this  division,  the  pay  of  E.Walker,  general  foreman,  was 
increased  $10  per  month,  and  the  pay  of  J.  Kohlbohn  was  increased  $5  per  month. 
The  pay  of  N.  H.  Baeuumeister,  inspector,  was  increased  $10  per  month,  and  the  pay 
of  T.  E.  Banks,  inspector,  was  increased  $10  per  month.  No  foreman  in  the  oar  de- 
partment are  required  to  do  two  men's  work. 

Mr.  Fagao,  superintendent  of  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific,  in  a  letter  of  April 
28, 1886,  says  that  the  statement  is  unqualifiedly  false.  No  reduction  in  wages  of  car 
foremen  has  been  made  on  this  division  since  the  1st  of  March,  188.'>. 

Mr.  Superintendent  Fleming,  of  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern,  in  a 
letter  of  April  28,  1886,  states  that  the  wages  of  car  foremen  have  not  been  reduced. 
As  to  the  charge  that  foremeii  are  required  to  do  two  men's  work,  it  is  utterly  without 
foundation  in  fact. 

Mr.  Powderly's  fifth  charge  is  that  foreman  in  mill  at  De  Soto  has  been  reduced 
$10  per  month  without  notice.  * 

Mr.  Fleming;  superintendent  of  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and, Southern,  in  a 
letter  of  April  <i8,  1886,  says  that  the  foreman  of  the  mill,  on  September  1,  18S5,  was 
promoted  to  a  more  lucrative  position';  man  put  in  his  place  paid  $75  per  month,.  $10 
per  month  less  than  his  predecessor.  January  4,  1886,  it  was  deemed  to  the  interest 
of  the  company  that  a  more  competent  man  be  put  in  charge  of  the  mill,  and  he  was 
paid  the  old  wages,  viz,  $85  per  mouth. 
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Mr.  Powderly's  sixth  charge  is  that  foreman  of  car  department  at  Parsons  was  re- 
duced ^10  per  month  without  notice. 

Foreman  at  Parsons  was  paid  $90  per  month  up  to  November  1, 1884,  when  he  was 
relieved  and  a  new  foreman  appointed  at  a  salary  of  $b5  per  month,  which  pay  was 
continued  until  February  1,  1885,  when  it  was  reduced  to  $80,  and  remained  at  that 
rate  until  March  16,  1885,  when  all  the  wages  were  restored  to  September  (1884)  rates 
and  his  salary  was  placed  at  $90  per  mouth,  which  was  the  September  (1884)  rate. 
This  foreman  was  fnlly  advised  of  the  salary  at  the  time  of  his  appointment,  and  en- 
gaged under  those  terms. 

Mr.  Powderly's  seventh  charge  is  tliat  checlt  clerks  in  freight  bouses  had  been  re- 
duced $5  per  month  without  nolice. 

Mr.  J.  Herrin,  superintendent  of  the  International  and  Great  Northern,  and  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Texas,  south,  states  there  has  been  no  reduction  on  either  the  Interna- 
tional and  Great  Northern  or  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  south,  in  the  pay  of 
check  clerks  in  freight  houses  since  March,  1885. 

Mr.  Superintendent  Frey,  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  north,  in  a  letter  of 
April  28,  1886,  says  on  February  7,  1886,  salary  of  J.  H.  Sohnell,  check  clerk  at  Em- 
poria, was  reduced  from  $45  to  $40  per  month.  Pay  of  all  other  check  clerks  on  this 
division  have  remained  unchanged. 

Mr.  Drake,  superintendent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  in  a  letter  of  April  28,  1885, 
states:  "I  have  inquired  into  this  matter  thoroughly,  and  cannot  find  a  single  instance 
where  a  check  clerk's  salary  has  been  reduced  as  alleged." 

Mr.  Fagan,  superintendent  of  the  Central  Branch  tJnion  Pacific,  in  a  letter  of  April 
28, 1860,  states:  "As  far  as  this  statement  refers  to  matters  on  the  Central  Branch 
Division,  I  can  say  that  it  is  unqualifiedly  false  in  every  particnlar.  There  has  been 
no  reduction  in  the  wages  of  men  specified  above  since  the  1st  day  of  March,  1885."^ 

Mr.  Fleming,  superintendent  of  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern,  in  a 
letter  of  April  28,  1886,  states:  "I  have  not  reduced  the  pay  of  auy  check  clerk  in 
freight  houses  since  March,  1885." 

Mr.  Podwerly's  eighth  charge  is  that  the  auditor's  statement  will  show  reduction  of 
wages. 

fi  reference  to  this  it  says  here  :  "  Mr.  Kerrigan  is'  preparing  a  statement  showing 
the  wages  paid  by  other  railroads  in  Missouri  and  Kansas  and  on  connecting  lines. 
I  have  answered  that  by  showing  that  we  have  paid  as  goodwages  as  any  connect- 
ing lines  and  perhaps  better.  Taking  it  as  a  rule  we  pay  more  wages  than  any  road 
that  connects  with  us  either  on  this  side  of  the  river  orthe  other  side.  I  have  a  state- 
ment of  the  method  in  which  the  hospital  department  is  conducted.  That  state- 
ment was  furnished  by  the  chief  surgeon  who  was  here  Saturday." 

"Is  the  company  at  present  having  to  put  up  money  to  sustain  the  hospital  over 
and  above  the  deductions  maae  from  wages  paid  employes  ?" 

Governor  Stewakt.  Bight  there ;  there  was  a  statement  of  expenditures  in  that 
department  for  the  last  year,  from  1885  up  to  the  end  of  February,  1886,  and  on  the 
fiice  of  the  statement  it  was  clear  there  was  a  deficit  of  $20,000  ;  that  is,  $20,000  more 
expended  than  the  aggregate  assessment  amounted  to.    How  was  that  $20;000  paid  f 

The  Witness.  The  deficit  is  the  amount  that  falls  short  in  each  month ;  that  was 
paid  by  the  company,  as  I  understand,  each  month.  The  repairs  or  improvements  or 
any  work  about  those  hospitals,  a  statement  of  the  repairs  or  improvemeuls  is  sub- 
mitted to  me  before  the  work  is  done,  and  I  authorize  the  work.  The  work  in  those 
cases  was  done  nnder  the  direction  of  the  chief  snrgeon,  Dr.  Outten,  and  it  is  either- 
done  by  onr  own  superintendent  of  bridgtes  and  buildings,  or  the  work  is  let  out 
under  iiis  direction.'  The  total  amount  Of  monthly  deductions  for  hospital  det>art-^ 
ment  from  pay-rolls  and  salary  vouchers,  from  March  1, 188.5,  to  February  28,  1886, 
inclusive,  is  $78,704.71.  The  amoant  of  disbursements  on  account  of  maintenance  of 
hospitals  for  the  same  period  is  $99,180.99,  the  company  having  had  to  make  good  a. 
deficit  in  contributions  of  $20,476.28  in  the  last  twelve  months.  [Detailed  state- 
ment attached.  ]  In  this  connection  would  say  that  all  accidents  occurring  on  the  sys- 
tem, and  burial  expenses  from  deaths  resulting  from  accidents,  are  not  borne  by  the 
hospital  department,  nor  is  same  taken  from  contributions  made  from  deductions  from 
pay-rolls  account  of  hospital  fund ;  but  the  entire  expense  is  borne  by  the  road  upon 
which  the  accident  occurs,  it  being  charged  directly  to  "  conducting  transportation."" 

There  is  also  a  charge  made  in  the  statement  before  the  grievance  committee — I  don't 
exactly  remember  what  the  terms  are,  but  on  the  Arkansas  Division — that  no  man  is 
allowed  to  work  unless  he  deals  with  the  company's  storekeeper ;  that  a  man  refusing 
to  deal  with  the  company's  storekeeper  is  discharged. 

Superintendent  Fleming,  of  the  Iron  Mountain  road,  in  Arkansas,  says  there  are- 
no  company  stores,  and  that  no  deductions  are  made  on  the  roll  for  supplies  furnished 
in  favor  of  any  merchant  or  merchants,  except  on  the  Arkansas  Division,  where  de- 
ductions are  made  to  cover  supplies  furnished  boarding-house  keepers  and  foremen. 
These  deductions  are  only  made  on  proper  orders,  signed  by  the  party  or  parties  who- 
have  received  the  supplies.     [Sample  copy  of  this  order  attached.] 
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Snpeiiendent  Frey,  of  the  Missoari,  Kansas  and  Texas,  north,  on  April  28,  1886, 
states  none  of  the  officers  or  foremen  in  any  department  in  the  Missoari,  Kansas  and 
Texas,  division  north  of  Texas,  are  in  anyway,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  interested 
in  any  store  at  which  supplies  are  purchased  for  use  of  employes,  nor  in  any  company 
store.   • 

Deductions  are  only  made  in  the  pay  of  employ^  on  account  of  hospital  fund,  in- 
surance premiums,  hoard  bills,  and  uniforms.  These  deductions  are  all  made  with 
the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  employ^  from  whose  pay  they  are  made.  At 
the  time  the  employ^  is  insured,  contracts  a  board  bill,  or  purchases  a  uniform,  for 
which  deduction  is  made,  he  gives  the  party  with  whom  he  deals  an  order  autLoriz- 
dng  this  company  to  deduct  the  amount  from  any  pay  due  him  for  the  month.  At 
the  time  the  employes  enter  the  servi<  e  they  are  fully  advised  of  the  deductions 
•which  will  be  made  from  their  pay  on  account  of  hospital  fund,  and  no  employ^  in- 
jured in  the  service  of  the  company  has  been  denied  admission  to  the  company  hos- 
pitals. In  fact,  all  deductions  for  board  bills,  pay  for  uniforms,  and  insurance  pre- 
miums are  made  upon  a  vohintary  request  of  the  employ^. 

Superintendent  Drake,  of  the  Missoari  Pacific  road,  on  April  28, 1886,  says  that  he 
■can  positively  state  that  no  superintendent  or  section  foreman  on  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific division  is  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  any  of  this  company's  store. 

Superintendent  Fagan,  of  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific  road,  on  A^ril  28, 
1886,  says  that  "  so  far  as  such  charges  pertain  to  this  division,  they  have  no  founda- 
tion whatever;  neither  the  section  foreman,  roadmasters,  nor  myself  have  any  inter- 
est in  any  stores  contiguous  to  the  line  of  the  Central  Branch  Eailroad." 

Superintendent  J.  Herrin,  of  the  International  and  Great  Northern  and  Missouri, 
Kansas  and  Telxas,  south,  states  that  in, Texas  no  deductions  are  made  except  in 
favor  of  lunch  stands  where  trainmen  get  their  meals ;  this  does  not  cover  section- 
men  nor  laborers  of  any  kind. 

The  next  charge  is  in  relation  to  whether  any  mechanic  had  been  discharged  from 
March,  188.^,  to  March,  1886,  without  a  good  and  just  cause. 

Mr.  Drake,  superintendent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  in  a  letter  of  April  28,  1886, 
states  that  no  mechanic  had  been  discharged  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Division  with- 
out good  and  sufficient  cause,  the  principal  causes  being  for  drunkenness,  incompe- 
tency, and  insubordination.  Two  machinists  at  Cypress  quit  work  because  other 
men  in  the  shop  accused  them  of  not  being  loyal  to  the  Knights  of  Labor.  All  other 
reductions  in  force  from  March,  1885,  to  March,  1886,  have  been  caused  voluntarily, 
and  other  inen  not  being  employed  in  their  places.  The  number  of  men  discharged 
or  who  quit  work  for  causes  above  stated  I  have  not  got  here. 

Mr.  Frey,  superintendent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Northern,  in  a  letter  of 
April  28,  states  that  no  mechanics  have  been  discharged  on  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and 
Texas  Division  north  of  Denison  from  March,  1885,  to  March,  1886,  without  good  and 
sufficient  cause.  Thirty-four  men  have  been  discharged  from  March,  1885.  One,  a 
machinist,  was  discharged  for  drunkenness  and  repeatedly  absenting  himself,  and 
thirty-three  were  discharged  from  the  car  department  on  account  of  lack  of  work. 
With  the  exception  of  the  thirty-four  above  referred  to  who  were  discharged,  the 
reduction  of  the  force  on  the  Missoari,  Kansas  and  Texas  Division  has  been  brought 
about  by  men  going  out  of  service  voluntarily,  and  not  employing  men  in  their 
places. 

Superintendent  Fleming,  of  the  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern,  states, 
April  28,  1886,  that  no  mechanics  have  been  dischargedwithout  a  just  cause,  the  causes 
being  generally  for  drunkenness,  incompetency,  or  refusal  to  perform  duty  assigned 
them  ;  that  no  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  force  of  the  mechanical  department, 
except  where  men  left  of  their  own  accord,  and  whose  places  were  not  filled  by  new 
men.  There  are,  however,  very  few  instances  where  new  men  were  not  employed  to 
replace  men  who  had  left  or  who  had  been  discharged  for  cause. 

Superintendent  Fagan,  of  the  Central  Branch  Union  Pacific,  April  28,  1886,  states 
thatnone  of  his  men  have  been  discharged  without  a  just  and  sufficient  cause,  the 
parties  in  all  cases  being  apprised  of  the  cause  of  their  dismissal,  and  to  my  knowl- 
edge, none  of  the  parties  employed  in  the  shops  have  appealed  from  the  decision  of 
the  company's  officers  and  demanded  an  investigation  in  the  premises.  He  further 
states  that  he  had  a  conference  with  a  committee  of  strikers  on  March  9th,  and  asked 
them  if  they  knew  of  any  oases  in  which  they  thought  the  men  had  been  discharged 
without  justification,  and  they  answered  to  the  contrary.  With  one  exception  the 
force  was  reduced  by  men  quitting  of  their  own  accord,  the  exception  being  a  case  in 
which  the  grievance  committee  requested  a  reduction  in  the  force  rather  than  a  re- 
duction in  the  working  hours,  the  committee  being  granted  the  privilege  of  designat- 
ing the  six  men  to  be  relieved,  there  being  only  a  few  isolated  cases  in  which  new 
men  were  employed  to  replace  men  who  were  discharged  or  who  had  quit  of  their  own 
accord, 

Saj>erintendent  J.  Herrin,  of  the  International  and  Great  Northern  and  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  and  Texas  Southern,  states  that  in  no  instance  have  any  mechanics  been 
-dischiarged  during  the  period  named  on  either  the  International  and  Great  Northern, 
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or  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Southern  Division  since  March,  1H85,  or  at  any  other 
time,  without  a  good  and  sufficient  cause.  The  reduction  of  force  on  both  the  Inter- 
national and  Great  Northern,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Southern  Division, 
have  been  men  leaving  the  service  voluntarily,  or  having  been  discharged  for  good 
and  sufficient  cause,  and  not  re-employing  men  in  their  places. 

At  Atchison  the  force  was  reduced  by  six  machinists,  and  Mr.  Kerrigan,  as  he 
states,  instructed  the  superintendent  to  have  the  committee  of  Knights  of  Labor 
meet  and  say  whether  the  men  should  work  shorter  hours  or  reduce  the  force  six 
men.  The  committee  decided  to  reduce  the  force,  and  this  committee  put  a  portion 
of  the  names  in  a  hat  and  drew  six  from  them,  but  as  the  names  of  all  the  men  were 
not  put  in  the  hat  by  the  committee,  it  did  not  treat  their  own  men  fairly. 

I  was  on  the  Central  Branch  a  short  time  before  this  occurred,  and  the  superintend- 
ent there  reported  to  me  that  there  were  six  men  in  the  machine  shop  more  than  he 
could  use.  I  told  him  to  call  up  his  committee  and  leave  the  matter  to  them 
whether  they  should  reduce  the  hours  or  reduce  the  force.  He  wrote  me  that  he 
had  called  up  the  committee,  and  they  agreed,  after  talking  the  matter  over  for  two 
or  three  days,  to  reduce  the  force  instead  of  reducing  the  hours.  They  picked  out  six 
men  in  the  shop  that  they  wanted  discharged  in  reducing  the  force.  The  superintendent 
would  not  agree  to  that.  He  suggested  that  they  take  all  the  names  in'  the  machine 
shop  and  put  them  in  a  hat  and  pick  out  six  names  in  the  hat.  To  that  they  agreed, 
and  they  got  up  the  names  and  numbers  themselves,  and  it  appears  they  left  out  a 
prominent  portion  of  the  men ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  they  left  out  all  the  promi- 
nent men  in  the  shops  in  the  hat ;  that  is,  men  prominent  among  the  Knights  of 
Labor. 

Colonel  Bdrnbs.  Mr.  Chairman,  referring  to  the  notices  served  upon  various  em- 
ployes, the  gentlemen  here  representing  the  employes  desire  now  to  have  read  and 
made  a  part  of  the  record  one  of  these  notices  for  purposes  which  will  be  manifest 
when  testimony  is  introduced  by  them  in  rebuttal.     It  reads  as  follows : 

IDistrict  Financial  Secretary,  District  Assembly  101.] 

Pabsons,  Kasb.,  3,  12, 1886. 
T.  J.  Miller, 

Financial  Secreta/ry  : 

To  the  section  men  of  the  Southwest  Gould  system  of  railroads : 

In  compliance  with  orders  from  executive  board  of  District  101,  we  ask  yoii  to  im- 
mediately quit  work,  as  said  board  has  demanded  $1.50  per  day  in  wages  for  all  un- 
skilled laborers. 

W.  L.  BUCHANAN, 
Chairman  pro  tempore  Local  Executive  Soard  L.  A,  3703. 

Then  following  it  is  a  pencil  memorandum,  the  first  word  of  which  is  unintelligible, 
and  that  is  followed  by  "  53  La  Betto  3, 13, 8(i.   F.  H.  Fitzpatrick,  G.  P.  M." 

(Indorsed :)  "I  shall  continue  work  so  long  as  I  have  any  tools  to  work  with. 
spectfuUy"  (abbreviated;,  "J.  D.  Boyer,  foreman." 

(Indorsed:)  " Bespectfully  referred  to  E.  K.  Sibley,  for  his  information,  3,18. 
H.  F." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  paper  is  a  seal,  on  which  is  "  Parsons,  Kansas,  No.  3403. 
sembly  founded  March  29, 18^5." 

Mr.  KEBRieAN.  Here  is  a  statement  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  leased 
and  operated  lines,  of  average  daily  wages  paid  February,  1886,  and  September,  1884 : 
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Missouri  Pacific  Ball  way i 

Saint  Louis,  Iron  Monntaln  &  Sonthem.  f 

Missonri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway S 

International  and  Great  Korthem  Bail-  f 
way l 

Central  Branch  Union  Paoiflo  Eailway. .  J 
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Feb., 

Sept.,, 

Feb., 

Sept., 
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Sept., 

Feb., 

Sept., 
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1884 
1886 
1884 
1886 
1884 
1886 
1884 
1886 
1884 


$1  93 
18E 
1  95 
1  88 
1  81 

1  63 

2  24 
S  21 
2  02 
2  04 


$1  98 
1  93 
1  93 

1  91 

2  09 
2  06 
2  11 
2  10 
2  08 
191 


#2  06 
3  01 


2  07 
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$199 
1'94 
194 
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2jO? 

1  98 

2  16 
2  14 

,  2  07 
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$1  80 
1  79 
1  80 
179 
1  75 
1  84 
1  97 
1  98 
1  63 
1  67 


Average . 
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Feb.,  1886 
Sept.,  1884 


1  09 
1  95 


2  02 
1  98 


2  01 
1  97 


18] 
1  82 


$1  91 
1  87 
1  87 
1  85 
1  90 

1  92 

2  07 
2  07 
1  83 
182 


102 
190 


Agents'  salaries  based  on  commissions  on  tickets,  Febmaiy,  1886 ; 
tember,1884,  sales.    (See  Exhibit  I.) 

3984  CONG 24 


25  per  cent,  less,  than  i 
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From  this  statement  it  will  be  observedthat  the  average  wages  paid  our  employes 
in  bridges  and  buildings,  macliinery  and  car  departments,  and  stations,  which  includes 
check  clerks,  laborers,  &c.,  in  February,  1886,  time  of  present  strike,  is  in  every  in- 
stance and  on  every  division  of  the  system  higher  than  same  class  of  wages  paid  in 
September,  1884.  September,  1884,  wages  are  the  wages  agreed  upon  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  strike  of  March,  1885.  In  other  words,  the  company  has  not  only  restored 
the  wages  of  September,  1884,  as  agreed,  bat  at  time  this  present  strike  was  ordered 
was  really  paying  more  wages  than  they  did  in  September,  1884. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewaet.)  That  is  taken  from  the  books  of  the  company;  I  8ni)poset — 
A.  Tes,  sir.  Here  is  a  statement  of  trains-  and  loads  moved  by  the  Missoari  Pacific 
system  between  March  29,  the  time  that  we  resumed  business,  and  April  the  29tb, 
1886: 

"  Summary  of  business  performed  from  March  29  to  April  28, 1886,  inclusive,  as  com- 
pared, with  the  same  period  of  1885:  Trains  moved  in  1885,  7,843;  trains  moved  in 
1886,  7,746 ;  decrease,  97  ;4oads  moved  during  that  period  in  1885,  124,888 ;  during 
that  period  in  1886,  126,230 ;  increase  in  the  number  of  loads  moved,  1,342." 

I  submit  that  statem'ent. 

Here  is  a  statement  of  the  arrests  made  on  account  of  the  strike,  which  shows  the 
causes  in  each  case,  and  I  don't  know  but  what  Judge  Portis  would  want  to  make 
some  kind  of  a  statement  in  relation  to  that.  I  find  that  in  here.  (The  statement 
last  referred  to  was  afterwards  submitted  by  Judge  Portis.)  Here  is  a  summary  of 
the  pay-rolls  for  each  month  for  each  road,  by  the  months,  from  April,  1885,  to  Febru- 
ary, 1886. 

Mr.  Stkwaet.  Ton  can  furnish  that  to  the  reporter.     It  is  not  necessary  to  read  it. 

The  WiTifKSS  (resamiug).  The  average  monthly  pay-roll  from  April,  1885,  to  Feb- 
ruary, 1886,  inclusive,  was,  say  eleven  months,  $769,219  per  month. 

(For  statement  of  average  monthly  pay-rolls,  see  Exhibit  N.)    Not  furnished. 

Here  are  a  number  of  threatening  letters  that  were  sent  to  Mr.  Hoxie. 

Mr.  Stewakt.  You  can  furnish  the  reporter  with  those  letters.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  read  them  now. 

Mr.  BuRNES.  We  can  return  them  to  yon  if  you  have  any  other  use  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  copies  of  them  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  they  will  have  to  be  returned.  That,  I  believe,  gentlemen, 
is  all  I  have  to  say. 

The  following  is  a  continnation  of  witness'  statement  in  reference  to  the  extent  of 
the  strike: 


Maarch  6. — Strikers  killed  engine  No.  102 ;  drove  round-house  foreman  away,  and 
took  possession  of  the  shops. 

Leaders,  E.  B.  Hollis,  machinist;  William  Quarles,  painter;  Charles  Tate,  ma- 
chinist; and  A.  Wirth,  switchman. 

March  12. — Mob  of  about  three  hundred  strikers  killed  engines  Nos.  43  and  £3 ;  no 
names. 

March  23. — ^Mob  of  about  forty  Knights  of  Labor  overpowered  guard  of  fifteen  men 
and  threw  engine  No,  41  into  turn-table  pit ;  no  names. 

March  29.— 5lade  a  second  attempt  to  get  out  a  train.  -Got  engine  out ;  mob  of 
strikers  surrounded  train,  and  one  McGruire  ordered  fireman  off,  and  Ed.  Shivenor  or- 
dered the  engineer  off  or  he  would  shoot  him.  Great  excitement,  and  while  atten- 
tion was  called  to  the  engineer  McGuire  and  McAllister  pnlled  mud-valve  open  and 
let  out  steam,  and  McGuire  turned  water  on  fire,  McAllister  running  away.  Steam 
was  so  thick  guard  could  not  see  what  was  being  done.  Got  another  engine  out  at  2 
p.  m.  and  started  with  train ;  sheriff  and  guard  of  citizens  one  hundred  and  fifty 
strong ;  got  to  crossing  and  was  met  by  mob  of  four  hundred  strikers,  who  closed  in 
on  sheriff  and  citizens  compelling  toain  to  stop,  and  pushing  guards  and  citizens  out 
of  the  way.  Sheriff  commanded  mob  to  disperse,  but  mob  only  answered  by  throw- 
ing eggs  at  the  sheriff  and  Mr.  Kimball,  who  was  on  the  engine"  wi  th  the  sheriff ;  and 
strikers  killed  engine,  as  in  the  morning.  Passenger  train  No.  154  was  thrown  from 
track  4  miles  south  of  Parsons  at  12.20  a.  m.  on  account  of  Knights  of  Labor  hav- 
ing removed  fish-plates  from  two  rails,  and  the  rails  moved  from  their  places.  Pas- 
senger coaches  and  mail  and  baggage-cars  thrown  down  an  embankment  of  8  feet 
and  badly  damaged. 

March  28. — Mike  Drury,  master  workman  Knights  of  Labor  Assembly  at  Parsons, 
ordered  Knights  of  Labor  to  prevent  trains  &om  being  made  up  and  running  out  of 
yard  at  all  hazards.  Strikers  attempted  to  take  possession  of  shops  and  round-house 
to  kill  engines,  and  were  only  prevented  by  strong  guard.  Knights  of  Labor  aimed 
to  take  noBsesBion  of  train  outside  of  city  limits. 
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March  30. — Got  an  engine  ont  of  round-house,  went  to  the  water-tank,  and  strikers 
made  a  rush  for  the  engine,  and  one  Wiehard  opened  mud-valve  in  the  side  and  let 
out  the  steam,  killing  engine  as  on  the  day  before. 

Maroh  31. — Adjutant-General  Campbell  met  a  committee  of  the  strikers  and  made 
arrangements  with  them  to  let  the  trains  run,  and  at  8  p.  m.  got  out  a  fteight  train 
for  Denison,  without  being  molested.  In  the  mean  time  Enights  of  Labor  held  a 
special  meeting  and  decided  not  to  let  any  more  trains  leave  Parsons.  At  4  p.  m. 
started  another  engine  out,  and  General  Campbell  in  the  cab,  strikers  came  out  in 
force  and  covered  the  track,  ran  engine  about  6  miles  an  hour,  and  one  of  the  strik- 
ers, Mike  Moran,  jumped  on  the  engine  and  kicked  and  broke  the  water-glass;  cab 
filled  with  escaping  steam  ahd  water  and  one  of  the  strikers  opened  the  mud-valve 
and  turned  the  water  on  the  fire.  WiUiam  C.  Miller  also  saw  Moran  kick  the  water- 
glass. 

April  1. — Got  another  engine  out  and  up  to  the  depot,  when  George  Trinder,  striker, 
opened  the  escape-pipe  from  the  mud-drum,  and  F.  E.  Foley  jumped  into  the  cab  and 
opened  the  mud-(}rum,  letting  all  the  steam  escape.  Engine  was  taken  back  to  the 
round-house.     One  Frank  Green,  striker,  broke  the  water-glass  on  the  same  engine. 

April  3. — Troops  arrived  during  the  night  and  took  possession  of  the  property,  and 
several  of  the  leaders  of  the  strikers  were  arrested,  and  we  commenced  to  move  the 
trains. 

Miasowri,  Kansas  and  Texas  JHviaion. 

DENI80N. 

March  6. — Knights  of  Labor  pulled  fire  fi'om  all  engines.  They  are  now  in  charge 
of  all  freight  engines. 

March  8. — Mob  of  about  two  hundred  Eights  of  Labor  disabled  engine  by  discon- 
necting valve-stem  and  carrying  off  wedge-pins. 

March  9. — Enights  of  Labor  killed  another  freight  engine  by  letting  water  out  and 
dumping  fire. 

March9. — Enights  of  Labor  killed  passenger  engine  by  letting  out  water  and 
dumping  fire,  and  blew  her  out. 

March  17. — Some  one  broke  in  round-house  and  disabled  stationary  engine, 

March  21. — Masked  mob  went  to  ronnd-house,  killed  three  passenger  engines,  let 
water  out  of  high  tank  at  round-house,  let  the  water  ont  of  all  freight  endues,  put 
fire  out  in  boiler-room,  and  disabled  stationary  engine.  Shut  guard  of  ten  men'u^  in 
small  o£&ce  and  left  guard  over  them  with  drawn  pistols  with  orders  to  shoot  the  iirst 
man  that  moved. 

March  24. — Enights  of  Labor  attempted  to  capture  switch-engine  coming  from 
round-house,  but  were  not  successtnl ;  sheriff  gave  chase  ftnd  captured  two  of  the 
strikers. 

WHITESBOBOUGH. 

March  8. — Strikers  killed  engine  on  work  train  by  letting  out  the  water  and  dump- 
ing the  fire. 

UTILE  FOSSIL  BRIDGE. 

March  17. — Little  Fossil  bridge,  north  of  Hodge,  found  on  fire  and  burned  down. 
Stringers  of  "bridge  were  saturated  with  coal-oil.  Evidently  the  work  of  incendiaries, 
as  tracks  were  found  beneath  the  bridge  in  the  sand.  Reward  of  |200  ofi'eredfor  the 
capture  of  the  perpetrators. 

FOKT  WORTH. 

Ma/rch  8.— Strikers  killed  freight  engine  No.  168  by  letting  water  out  and  dumping 
flie. 

March  8. — Enights  of  Labor  killed  engine  No.  122  by  letting  water  out  and  dump- 
ing fire. 

March  9. — Strikers  killed  engine  No.  185  by  letting  water  out  and  dumping  fire. 

Ma/rch  11.— Strikers  killed  engine  No.  159  by  letting  water  out  and  dumping  fire. 

April  3. — Got  a  train  of  coal  out  of  Fort  Worth,  accompanied  by  six  deputies. 
When  near  the  Fort  Worth  and  New  Orleans  crossing,  train  was  stopped  by  some  one 
unknown;  Deputy  Courtright  asked  the  man  what  was  wanted;  the  reply  was 
"  Nothing,  we  intend  no  harm."  Courtright  then  saw  a  number  of  men  crouched  in 
the  grass,  all  well  armed ;  he  ordered  them  to  throw  up  their  hands,  and  the  answer 
was  a  murderous  volley  from  the  ambushers.  The  guard  returned  the  fire  and  the 
strikers  immediately  sought  shelter  behind  trees  and  piles  of  ties,  but  were  finally 
driven  off.    Three  of  the  guards,  named  Tulford,   Si^eed,  and  Townsend,  fatally 
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'woonded.  The  two  latter  died  at  company's  hospital,  same  evening.  Two  strikers 
killed,  named  Pierce  and  Nace,  and  three  o&ers,  names  unknown,  seriously  woonded. 
This  assassination  caused  most  intense  excitement ;  all  citizens  arming  themselves, 
and  called  on  Governor  Ireland  for  militia,  which  call  was  answered  promptly  hy  send- 
ing eight  companies  there.  A  great  deal  of  incendiary  talk  engaged  in  hy  Knights  of 
Labor,  and  threats  to  bum  and  sack  the  town.  Knights  of  Labor  loud  in  their  praise 
of  the  men  that  ambushed  the  trainmen. 

ALVARASO. 

March  3. — Strikers  killed  an  engine  hy  letting  water  out  and  dumping  fire. 

March  12.  Knights  of  Labor  disabled  all  engines  in  round-house  by  tsiking  off  throt- 
tle and  valve  stems. 

March  18. — Bridge  No.542,  just  north  of  Mingo,  found  on  fire  at  both  ends;  train 
crew  put  it  out.    Without  doubt  the  work  of  incendiaries. 

March  30. — Deputy  Courtright  and  four  deputies  were  guarding  train  No.  158  out  of 
town ;  engine  No.  37  was  sent  out  after  train  No.  158  to  bring  guards  hack ;  strikers 
took  advantage  of  this  act,  stole  engine  No.  V5  and  started  out  after  engine  37,  intend- 
ing to  kill  both  engines  37  and  85,  and  make  the  deputies  walk  back.  Engineer  of 
engine  No.  37  took  in  the  Bituation  at  a  glance  and  overtook  train  No.  158 ;  got  Court- 
right  and  the  deputies  off  of  her  and  started  back  for  engine  No.  85  with  her  crew  of 
strikers.  The  strikers  saw  them  coming  and  jumped  off  and  made  for  the  woods.  No 
damage. 

April  1. — Some  time  after  midnight  a  mob  of  about  50  masked  men  assaulted  the 
round-house  and  fired  a  volley  at  the  guard  of  15  citizens  who  were  in  charge ;  the 
citizens  returned  the  fire ;  the  mob  then  broke  and  run.    No  one  hurt. 

WACO. 

March  9. — Knights  of  Labor  killed  engine  No.  12  by  letting  water  out  and  dumping 
ilre. 

TAYLOR. 

March  9. — Knights  of  Labor  killed  all  freight  engines  by  letting  out  water  and 
dumping  fire. 

MENEOLA. 

March  7.— Knights  of  Labor  killed  engine  No.  69,  by  letting  out  water  and  dump- 
ing fire. 

March  8. — ^Knights  of  Labor  killed  engine  No.  59,  by  letting  out  water  and  dump- 
ing fire. 

March  10. — Knights  of  Labor  killed  engine  belonging  to  train  No.  166,  hy  letting 
out  water  and  dumping  fire. 

Jnternational  and  Great  Northern  Division.  ' 

PALESTINE:. 

March  6. — ^Knights  of  Labor  came  from  their  hall  and  killed  all  freight  engines  in 
the  yards  and  round-house ;  a  total  of  26  engines  disabled  by  having  a  portion  of 
their  machinery  removed. 

March  8. — Strikers  killed  three  freight  engines  by  letting  the  water  out  and  dump- 
ing the  fire. 

March  17.— Knights  of  Labor  killed  engines  Nos.  710,  742, 750, 772, 773, 781,  and  782, 
by  letting  out  water  and  dumping  fire,  and  disabled  them  all  by  taking  paxts  of  their 
machinery  away. 

March  19. — Mob  of  strikers  disabled  engine  No.  712,  by  letting  water  out,  dumping 
fire,  and  blowing  her  out. 

March  23. — Mob  of  about  100  strikers  entered  round-house  and  killed  an  engine  that 
had  just  arrived.     Sheriff  made  no  resistance. 

Mob  of  about  250  strikers  stopped  crew  from  switching  and  took  possession  of  en- 
gine No.  750  and  killed  her  by  letting  the  water  out  and  dumping  the  fire. 

Mob  of  Knights  of  Labor  headed  for  engine  No.  768,  standing  in  yard,  fire  up. 
They  swarmed  around  the  engine  and  killed  her  by  kicking  "blow-off  cook"  open  and 
dumping  fire.    Two  or  three  deputy  sheriffs  were  around,  but  did  nothing. 

March  24. — Attempted  to  get  out  freight  train.  Mob  of  about  200  strikers  swarmed 
around  the  engine  and  killed  her  by  letting  water  ^ut,  dumping  fire,  and  blowing 
her  out.    Sheriff  rendered  no  assistance. 
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March  25. — Mob  of  about  150  strikers  killed  switch  engine.  Sheriff  gave  no  assist- 
ance whatever. 

March  26. — Mob  of  about  200  strikers  made  grand  rush  for  a  road  engine  which  was 
switching  in  yard  and  drove  away  yard  crew,  crowded  into  the  cab,  and  a  negro 
Knight  of  Labor  struck  the  engineer  with  an  iron  bar.  The  engineer  returned  the 
compliment,  and  laid  the  negro  out  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  hammer.  The  mob 
finally  threw  the  engine  oflf  the  track  by  throwing  the  wrong  switch,  and  then  blew 
her  out.  The  deputy  sheriffs  acted  as  spectators  and  made  no  attempt  to  enforce  the 
law. 


March  8. — Strikers  killed  one  freight  engine  by  letting  the  water  out  and  dumping 
the  fire. 

The  Saint  Levis,  Iron  Mov/ntain  and  Southern  Baihoay. 

SAINT  LOUIS. 

March  23. — Yard  clerk  at  Carondelet  discovered  that  links  and  pins  had  been 
driven  into  the  split  switches  at  the  west  yard,  with  malicious  intent. 

March  27. — Four  cars  were  placed  at  Arsenal  depot  for  loading  Government  Istores 
and  were  bnmed,  together  with  Government  depot  and  all  Government  stores  con- 
tained therein.    The  flre  was  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 

April  2. — At  Saint  Louis  freight  station,  between  2  and  3  p.  m.,  a  gang  of  twenty 
strikers  came  into  the  yard  and  forcibly  drove  away  and  maltreated  the  crew  which 
was  doing  the  switching,  and  said  that  they  would  not  allow  any  switching  done  in 
that  yard.    They  were  recognized  as  Missouri  Pacific  switchmen  strikers. 

April  12.— Four  men  boarded  train  No.  53  at  west  yard,  Carondelet,  and  ordercid 
brakemen  off.  Conductor  Waters,  however,  prevented  any  violence  until  the  train 
reached  Grant's,  when  he  had  to  cut  the  train  in  two  in  order  to  double  the  hill.  He 
went  ahead  with  the  first  cut,  and  left  two  brakemen  with  the  last  cut  of  the  train  to 
flag.  The  four  strikers  then  assaulted  the  two  brakemen,  seriously  injuring  Fostei^ 
one  of  the  brakemen,  who  was  struck  with  a  billy.  The  conductor,  coming  back  with 
the  rest  of  the  train  crew,  then  drove  the  strikers  away. 

HEMATITE. 

March  12. — Mob  of  striking  Knights  of  Labor  took  possession  of  freigbt  engine  No. 
422  at  this  point,  killed  her.  and  took  the  bolts  out  the  rocker  arms,  thus  completely 
disabling  her. 

DE  SOTO. 

March  6. — Committee  appointed  by  the  assembly  of  Knights  of  Labor  waited  on 
W.  H.  Harris,  the  master  mechanic,  and  told  him  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
run  any  more  freight  trains,  or  to  get  out  any  more  freight  engines. 

March  11. — About  200  Knights  of  Labor  came  to  round  house,  burst  in  doors  and 
windows,  and  forced  engineers  and  watchmen  out,  threatening  them  bodily  harm  in 
case  they  refused  to  go.  Mob  was  armed  with  clubs  and  pieces  of  iron.  They  dis- 
connected valve  stems  of  all  freight  engines,  and  killed  and  disabled  such  engines  as 
were  fired  up,  and  carried  away  parts  of  machinery,  thus  completely  disabling  the 
engines.  They  then  rolled  four  passenger  trucks  in  turn-table  pit,  in  this  way  pre- 
venting engines  from  bein^  turned.  They  then  threw  one  passenger  engine  off  the 
track  at  turn- table,  trying  in  every  way  to  disable  the  turn-table  to  prevent  the  turn- 
ing of  passenger  engines.    Called  on  the  sheriff  for  protection.    None  granted, 

DE  SOTO. 

March  27.— The  first  freight  train  through  this  place  since  the  blockade  passed 
through  here  from  the  north  about  12.30  p.  m.,  and  while  its  appearance  created  con- 
sternation and  excitement  in  the  ranks  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  there  was  no  apparent 
effort  made  to  obstruct  or  impede  its  passage.  In  about  an  hour  the  second  freight 
train,  from  the  south,  made  its  appearance.  The  effect  of  this  was  electrical  upon  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  They  rapidly  gathered  around  the  tracks  and  in  the  yards  of  the  com- 
pany, seemingly  intensely  excited  and  determined  to  arrest  its  progress  if  possible. 
When  the  tram  was  about  200  yards  south  of  the  depot  a  desperate  attempt  was  made 
by  the  strikers  to  wreck  it,  bjr  placing  a  link  on  the  rail,  about  12  feet  in  advance  of 
the  moving  engine.  The  engine  knocked  it  off,  much  to  the  disappointment  tof  Tom 
Barry,  who  put  the  link  on.    Intensely  angered  at  this  failure,  a  Knight  of  Labor, 
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named  Moian,  threw  a  coapling-pin  at  the  engineer,  which,  luckily,  missed  him  and 
passed  thiongh  the  cab.  J.  Nelson  attempted  to  arrest  Moran  and  was  by  him  struck 
and  knocked  down.  The  Enights  immediately  rallied  to  the  support  of  Moran,  when 
H.  M.  Tod,  the  yardmaster,  interfered  for  the  protection  of  Nelson.  The  whole  mob  of 
howling,  maddened  men,  then  turned  on  Tod,  who  ran  for  his  life,  the  air  behind  him 
filled  with  links,  pins,  rocks,  and  missiles  of  all  kinds,  together  with  shouts  of  "hang 
him,"  "kill  him,"  &c.  Tod  rushed  to  his  boarding-honse  for  protection,  with  the 
mob  at  his  heels,  howling  for  his  blood,  and  threatening  to  break  and  burn  down  the 
house  to  get  at  their  victim.  They  were  met  at  the  door  by  Mrs.  John  Duffy,  the  wife 
of  an  engineer,  an  estimable  lady,  and  were  held  back  and  cowed  by  the  moral  cour- 
age of  this  delicate  woman,  who  stood,  at  the  door  alone,  covering  the  wild  mob  of 
200  men  with  the  pistol  of  Tod,  which  she  had  snatched  from  his  hand  as  he  came 
fleeing  through  the  door.  Her  extraordinary  courage  and  coolness,  without  doubt, 
averted  a  terrible  riot.  The  mayor  then  hastened  to  the  scene  and  finally  succeeded 
in  dispersing  the  mob. 

March  28. — ^EJiights  of  Labor  served  official  notice  on  all  engineers  and  train  men, 
warning  them  not  to  take  their  trains  out  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Discovered  a 
plot  that  Elnights  of  Labor  had  arranged  to  take  rail  out  of  track,  jnst  north  of  De 
Soto,  to  wreck  the  first  freight  train  that  came  along.  Enights  of  Labor  threatened 
to  dump  the  coal  buggies  at  the  coal  chute  on  the  main  track,  so  as  to  ulockade  the 
T^ard. 

Marph  29. — Knights  of  Labor  soaped  the  track  for  about  200  yards,  j  ust  1  mile  south 
of  De  Soto,  but  it  was  discovered  before  the  evening  passenger  trains  passed  the  point 
and  was  remedied.  Fifty  strikers  marched  from  their  hall  and  went  north  in  a  body, 
and  another  body  of  fifty  went  south.  One  of  the  party  going  south  was  overheard  to 
say  that  "  no  other  freight  trains  should  ever  go  through  De  Soto."  Steps  were  taken 
to  watch  these  bodies  of  strikers. 

'  March  30. — ^Enights  of  Labor  evidently  arming.  Man  named  Burton,  one  of  their 
leaders,  seen  going  to  the  hall  with  a  Winchester;  another  Knight  of  Labor  with 
him  with  a  gUn  and  revolvers. 

March  31. — At  7  p.  m.  while  Yardmaster  Mallory  was  switching  in  the  sonth  end 
of  the  yard,'  he  was  rocked  and  shot  at  by  a  gang  of  strikers.  He  was  not  hit,  and 
succeeded  in  making  his  escape. 

April  1. — Train  604,  passenger,  found  two  pieces  of  rail  3  feet  long  on  track  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  north  coal  chute  at  De  Soto,  and  knocked  them  off  track.  No  dam- 
age done.    Obstacles  were  placed  on  the  track  for  the  purpose  of  wrecking  the  train. 

April  3. — Strikers  drinking  hard,  and  are  insolent  and  ugly.  They  waited  on 
Isabel,  a  machinist,  and  others  who  had  professed  a  willingness  to  return  to  work, 
and  warned  them  not  to  do  so  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  They  also  waited  on  the 
sheriff  and  told  him  no  more  coal  carriages  could  be  moved,  and  no  more  engines 
furnished  coal  at  the  coal  chute. 

April  5. — Committee  of  Enights  of  Labor  went  to  the  coal  chute  and  tried  to  intimi- 
date the  guards  there,  but  were  unsuccessful. 

April  10. — Otto  Miller,  an  employ^,  who  was  returning  from  work,  was  assaulted 
by  two  Enights  of  Labor,  named  Albert  Wilson  and  Charles  Ives,  and  badly  nsed  up. 
Wilson  and  Ives  were  arrested,  and  taken  to  Hillsboro,  the  county  seat. 

BISMARCK. 

March  16. — Mob  of  Enights  of  Labor  entered  the  round-house  at  2  a.  m.,  and  over- 
powered the  watchmen,  and  disabled  the  four  freight  engines  there  by  disconnecting 
valve  stems  and  carrying  off  parts  of  machinery. 

March  27. — Enights  of  Labor  broke  into  tool-house  and  stole  claw  bar,  spike  maul 
and  guage, 

IBONDAI.E. 

March  20. — Several  large  rocks  were  placed  on  track  just  south  of  Big  River  bridge. 
It  being  the  intention  of  the  perpetrator  to  throw  train  off  the  track  as  it  was  enter- 
ing the  bridge.  Fortunately  the  rocks  were  so  large  that  engine  knocked  them  off 
the  track.    No  damage. 

MINERAI,  POINT. 

March  23. — Bridgeman  found  brake-shoe  fastened  on  rail  100  yards  north  of  passing 
track  at  Mineral  Point.    It  threw  his  hand-car  off  and  broke  it. 


March  22. — Train  No.  604,  passenger,  at  about  2.35  a.  m.,  found  bridge  No.  650,  2 
miles  north  of  Curtis,  on  fire ;  stringers  on  one  side  entirely  burned  out,  and  ends  of 
all  ties  burned  off.    This  is  the  work  of  incendiaries. 
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BELMONT. 

March  17. — While  taming  engine,  mob  of  Knights  of  Labor  took  possessiou  of  en- 

fine  and  would  not  allow  ner  to  be  turned,  nor  would  they  allow  our  employ^  to 
andle  her.    Called  on  the  sheriff  for  aid.    They  also  stopped  the  work  on  the  incline 
and  drove  the  men  away. 

bird's  point. 

March  17. — Twenty  Knights  of  Labor  from  Cairo  took  forcible  possession  of  switch- 
engine  last  night,  and  ran  it  1  mile  west,  and  killed  engine,  leaving  it  on  the  main 
track.  ' 

NEWPORT. 

March  19. — Mob  of  Knights  of  Labor  stopped  a  freight  train  at  White  River,  side- 
tracked the  the  train,  and  completly  disabled  the  engine.  The  sheriff  is  a  Knight  of 
Labor.  , 

JAOKSONVIIXE. 

March  19. — ^Eztra  north  engine  360,  with  engine  361  and  466  in  tow,  fonnd  north 
switch  at  Jacksonville  open  at  12.30  a.  m.  Engine  360  and  3  cars  ran  into  siding. 
Dead  engine  361  struck  the  end  of  switch-rail  and  was  thrown  from  track  and  tnrned 
over  on  her  side.  The  switch-lever  was  broken  with  an  az  which  was  found  lying 
by  the  switch-stand.  Reward  of  $50  offered  for  arrest  and  conviction  of  each  party 
eonnected  with  this  switch  throwing. 

LITTLE  KOCE. 

March  0. — Self-appointed  Knights  of  Labor  guards  at  Barring  Cross  shops,  took  such 
good  care  of  the  freight-engines  in  the  shops  and  round-house  that  they  considered  it 
necessary  to  take  from  each  engine  the  set-screw  of  the  eccentric,  and  also  took  from 
the  cupboard  all  the  extra  set-screws,  thus  completely  disabling  all  freight-engines, 
rendering  them  unfit  for  service. 

March  11. — Mob  of  Knights  of  Labor  stole  engine  and  run  her  to  Ensign  and  there 
killed  and  disabled  it.    One  arrest  made. 

March  13. — Arranf^ements  were  made  at  Barring  Cross  to  take  a  half  a  dozen  cars 
and  switch-engine  and  go  to  Ensign  after  the  dls^led  engine  there,  which  was  done. 
Four  masked  Knights  or  Labor  then  boarded  engine  (passenger)  No.  408,  and  started 
after  the  switch-engine  and  train.  They  stopped  at  Little  Rock  and  took  on  20  more 
Knights  of  Labor,  and  overtook  the  switch-engine  and  train  at  Benton,  and  side- 
tracked the  train  and  started  back  to  Little  Rock  with  the  stolen  engine,  the  captured 
engine  and  caboose.  As  soon  as  Superintendent  Whedon  learned  of  this,  he  called 
on  the  United  States  marshal,  and  with  the  United  States  marshal  and  posse, 
mounted  a  switch-engine  and  started  in  pursuit.  They  overtook  them  at  Barring 
Cross  Bridge  and  coupled  into  the  stolen  engine,  and,  throwing  the  switch-engine 
into  back  motion,  brought  stolen  engine  to  a  stop.  The  Knights  of  Labor  then 
jnmped  off  and  made  for  the  woods.  The  United  States  marshal  and  posse  ordered 
them  to  halt,  which  order  being  disregarded,  they  fired  on  them  and  wounded  one  and 
captured  six. 

March  22. — Passenger  train  No.  ^02  found  a  rail  across  the  track  between  mile 
posts  452  and  453,  but  discovered  it  in  time  to  come  to  a  stop  and  remove  it.    No 


April  9. — At  12  a.  m.  a  raid  was  made  on  the  shops  at  Barring  Cross  by  a  body  of 
between  thirty  and  forty  Knights  of  Labor  all  armed  with  rifles,  shotguns,  and  revol- 
vers. The  force  of  guards  consisted  of  but  ten,  and  were  under  the  command  of 
Deputy  Sheriff  Ham  Williams,  a  man  noted  for  his  personal  bravery.  The  first  in- 
timation Deputy  Williams  received  of  the  attack  was  when  F.  H.  Darby,  a  leading 
Knight  of  Labor,  accosted  him  and  ordered  WiUiams  and  his  men  away  from  the 
shops,  stating  that  if  they  did  not  go  they  would  be  put  away.  Williams  reply  was : 
"I  will  just  take  yon  in  right  here,"  and  forthwith  seized  Darby  and  locked  him  up 
in  the  B.  &.  B.  office.  Just  at  this'  moment  Deputy  Faitherly  said  "  Here  they  are," 
and  in  the  dim  light  of  the  morning  was  seen  the  body  of  Knights  of  Labor  a  short 
distance  away.  Williams  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  ofSce  of  the  master  mechanic  and 
ordered  the  mob  to  disperse,  saying  that  "  he  was  there  to  protect  the  property  of  the 
company,  and  he  would  do  it  if  he  fell  in  his  tracks."  One  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
then  called  out :  "Well,  die  then,"  and  at  the  same  instant  they  fired  a  volley.  The 
deputies  returned  the  fire,  and  the  firing  was  kept  up  until  about  two  hundred  shots 
had  been  exchanged,  when  the  Knights  of  Labor  finally  fell  back  and  were  lost  to 
view  in  the  darkness.    As  Sheriff  Worthen  and  a  posse  of  deputies,  hastily  summoned, 
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were  going  to  the  scene  they  meet  three  men,  one  of  ■whom,  Charles  Shepp,  a  Knight 
of  Labor,  was  armed  with  a  double-barreled  shotgun.  They  were  ordered,  to  halt, 
which  they  disregarded,  but  instantly  obeyed  as  the  ominous  click  of  the  posse's 
muskets  rang  out  on  the  night  air.  They  were  taken  into  custody  and  found  to  be" 
all  Knights  of  Labor.  When  the  sheriff  and  posse  reached  the  shops  they  found  Will- 
iams lying  on  a  cot  in  the  telephone  office  dangerously  wounded,  having  been  shot 
first  through  the  stomach  and  then  as  he  fell  received  a  charge  from  a  shotgun 
through  his  back.  Hastily  summoning  medical  aid,  they  took  an  empty  oar  and  en- 
gine and  tenderly  convey'ed  him  to  his  home  in  Little  Rock.  Bye--Witne8ses  statp 
that  several  of-  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  wounded  and  were  taken  away  by  them 
when  they  fled. 

TEXARKAITA. 

March  7. — On  March  7  the  Knights  of  Labor  took  possession  of  all  company  prop- 
erty and  yards  at  TexarKana,  and  no  attempts  wtjre  made  to  resume  business  until  — 

March  23. — When  on  a  jftomise  from  the  sheriff  to  protect  us  we  ran  a  freight  train 
into  this  place.  On  arrival  of  train  they  disabled  the  engine  and  side-tracked  the 
train.  The  sheriff  was  powerless  to  give  us  the  protection  promised,  and  the  mob 
had  everything  their  own  way. 

March  26. — Upon  assurance  from  the  sheriff  and  citizens  that  they  would  give  us 
ample  protection,  we  started  up  a  yard  crew  switching,  and  endeavored  to  start  out 
a  freight  train,  when  a  mob  of  400  stopped  the  yard  crew  from  switching  and  drove 
them  forcibly  from  the  yards,  and  killed  the  engine.  They  also  killed  the  engite 
attached  to  the  freight  train  and  side-tracked  the  train.  The  sheriff  endeavored  to 
enforce  order,  but  was  hooted  and  hissed  at  by  the  mob,  but  was  powerless  to  pre- 
serve the  law,  and  called  upon  the  governor  for  aid  to  enforce  same. 

-March  26. — Some  unknown  parties  pulled  the  spikes  and  took  fish-plates  off  of  ra;il 
near  Williams's  Farm,  just  outside  of  the  yard  limits  at  Texarkana.  This  was  discov- 
ered at  3  p.  m.,  and  damage  repaired. 

March  27. — ^The  only  engine  at  Texarkana,  No.  467,  which  had  not  been  disabled  by 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  was  taken  possession  of,  the  guards  forcibly  driven  away,  and 
the  engine  killed. 

Central  Branch,  Union  PoMfic  Division. 

ATCHISON. 

March  11. — Committee  of  Knights  of  Labor  went  through  shops,  ordering  out  all 
men  who  were  at  work ;  they  then  took  forcible  possession  of  our  shops  and  engines. 
Called  on  sheriff,  but  resulted  in  nothing  being  done ;  sheriff  and  deputies  are  Knights 
of  Labor. 

March  12. — Strikers,  in  presence  of  sheriff,  boarded  freight  engine  in  yard,  dumped 
her  fire,  and  opened  blow-off  cock,  killing  her.    Sheriff  offered  noresistance  whatever. 

March  23. — About  2  a.  m.  masked  mob  of  about  forty  Knights  qt  Labor,  coming 
direct  from  their  hall,  overpowered  the  guard,  covering  them  with  revolvers  and 
threatening  them  with  instant  death  if  they  moved,  and  then  killed  and  disabled 
12  freight  engines  by  letting  out  water,  dumping  fire,  and  taking  parts  of  machinery 
away.  As  extra  east,  with  engine  No.  327,  got  just  outside  of  city  limits,  train  was 
boarded  by  about  fifty  strikers,,  who  set  brakes,  threw  coupling  pins  in  the  river, 
and  killed  engine.    At  the  same  time  the  strikers  killed  two  other  freight  engines. 

March  26.— ^ade  two  attempts  to  get  out  trains^  but  were  prevented  by  mob  of 
Knights  of  Labor,  who  pulled  pins  and  kept  the  train  cut  up,  so  that  the  attempt  was 
abandoned. 

March  29. — Made  another  attempt  to  get  out  freight  train,  but  Knights  of  Labor 
ditched  train  by  taking  bolts  out  of  switch-rod  and  shifting  rails  about  one-half  inch 
and  spiking  them  ;  thejr  then  soaped  track  several  rail-lengths  ahead,  so  that  eugi- 
neer  could  not  stop  engine  in  time  to  stay  on  track.  Thoy  also  boarded  engine  No. 
180,  which  was  coupled  on  to  train  ready  to  go  west,  out  engine  off,  put  a  link  in 
each  pair  of  guides,  and  opened  engine  but ;  this  bent  the  guides,  broke  guide  blocks, 
yoke,  baok'oylinder  head,  and  bent  one  main  rod  and  pin.  Sheriff  offered  no  protec- 
tion. 

March  dO. — Masked  mob  of  about  one  hundred  men  heavily  armed  raided  shops 
again,  and  disabled  the  only  two  engines  in  service ;  also  yard  engine  No.  311,  dis- 
abled the  stationary  engine,  and  cut  up  all  the  belting. 

No  clue  as  to  the  parties  that  committed  this  depredation. 

April  2. — Track  walker  found  rail  removed  and  a  tie  strapped  to  rail  on  the  first 
bridge  east  of  Greenleaf.      , 

April  11. — Gang  of  eight  Knights  of  Labor  assaulted  an  employ^,  injuring  .him  se- 
riously.   Warrants  sworn  out  for  their  arrest. 
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GREENXEAF. 

Match  20. — Strikers  boarded  engine  in  yard  and  killed  it  by  letting  out  water  and 
dumping  fire. 

DOWNS. 

March  14. — Committee  of  Knights  of  Labor  from  Atchison  and  Greenleaf  waited  on 
men  at  Downs  and  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  kill  all  freight  engines  at  that 
point. 

March  80. — ^Engine  was  fired  np^  and  when  in  ftont  of  depot  Knights  of  Labor 
boarded  her  and  killed  her  by  putting  fire  out  and  letting  water  out  by  cutting  hose. 

Statement  of  train-wredka  and  aaoidents  and  depredations  committed  by  strikers. 

March  23. — Train  No.  28  derailed  3 J  miles  east  of  Sedalia,  caused  by  fish-plate  being 
removed,  spikes  drawn  on  inside  of  rail  and  end  of  rail  thrown  out.  Engine  and  six 
cars  thrown  from  track;  engine  316  kiying  on  her  side  on  north  side  of  track ;  three 
loaded  box  lying  across  track ;  three  loaded  box  off  track  with  broken  trucks.  Pol- 
lowing  persons  injured:  Mr.  Mason  had  left  arm  broken;  Mr.  O'Neal  had  his  right 
leg  broken ;  J.  J.  Frey  badly  shaken  up  and  bruised ;  J.  M.  Spangler,  conductor,  race 
cut ;  W.  B.  Lyons,  train-master,  general  shaking  up ;  John  DeCong,  detective,  left 
arm  and  shoulder  bruised. 

March  30. — No.  154  thrown  from  track  4  miles  south  of  Parsons  at  12.20  a.  m. ,  caused 
by  fish-plates  being  removed  from  two  rails  and  rails  removed  from  their  places ; 
tender  of  engine,  maU-car,  and  baggage  and  first  truck  of  smoker  off  track ;  tender, 
mail,  and  baggage  car  down  the  bank,  which  is  Ti  or  6  feet  high ;  baggage-master  and 
mail  clerk  injured. 

April  1. — Some  one  threw  switch  for  side  track  at  Wyandotte  this  a.  m.,  and  ran 
No.  2  into  some  coal  cars ;  several  slats  in  pilot  of  engine  258  broken,  and  two  coal 
cars  damaged. 

April  10. — ^No.  4  this  a.  m.  found  rock  weighing  about  200  pounds  on  rail  in  second  cut 
west  of  West  Tunnel,  at  Barrett's ;  conductor  thinks  was  placed  on  track  by  some  one. 

April  11. — Some  one  threw  rock  at  train  154  about  3  miles  north  of  Hiattville  last 
night,  breaking  window  in  M.  P.  baggage  car  120. 

April  13. — W.,  St.  L.  &  P.  car  6639,  loaded  with  barrel-heads,  burned;  car  and  con- 
tents a  total  loss ;  car  was  standing  on  south  or  east  end  of  L.  &  S.  siding,  at  Nevada. 

April  14. — As  first  No.  3  last  p.  m.  was  passing  Bartold  Station  some  one  threw  a 
rock  through  sleeping-car  window ;  no  one  hurt. 

April  18. — Some  on  e  threw  a  large  rock  through  two  windows  of  a  coach  in  train  No.  9 
last  night,  at  Marshall's  switch,  near  Pacific. 

AprUW. — At  11.50  p.m.,  engine.  29  and  t«nder,  one  loaded  and  three  empty  cars 
were  thrown  from  track  one  mile  north  of  Alvarado,  caused  by  two  rails  having  been 
torn  up.  Engine  29  was  thrown  down  an  embankment  and  is  lying  on  her  back ;  the 
tender  and  loaded  car  were  also  thrown  down  the  bank ;  tender  lies  on  its  side ;  three 
empty  cars  erossways  of  track ;  Engineer  Barrett  has  his  left  arm  broken ;  Fireman 
Burns  caught  under  tank,  and  has  his  ankle  very  badly  mashed ;  Brakeman  Condon 
has  several  bruises. 

April  21. — Some  one  let  brake  off  three  oars  lumber  on  city  track  at  Independence, 
while  train  33  was  switching,  this  p.  m.;  cars  ran  down  and  struck  engine  243,  on  train 
33,  knocking  hole  in  rear  end  of  tank,  mashing  pilot  and  front  end  of  engine  ;  platform 
off  coach.     The  three  freight  cars  badly  damaged. 

April  26. — Train  38  has  engine  862  and  five  cars  in  ditch  half-mile  east  of  Wyandotte, 
caused  by  spikes  being  pulled  out  of  the  ties,  and  fish-plates  taken  off.  Engine  is 
turned  over.  Ben.  Horton,  fireman,  and  George  Carlisle,  brakeman,  under  engine  and 
killed.    Engineer  J.  H.  Fowler  was  hurt  about  the  head. 

April  23  (Abstract  from  letter  of  John  Hodge,  M.  C.  B.,  dated  April  25,  1886).— 
"About  six  p.  m.  R.  H.  Brewer,  foreman  in  Saint  Louis  freight-yard,  and  S.  A.  Norton, 
freight  carpenter,  were  walking  down  our  track  on  their  way  home ;,  when  about 
opposite  the  oil  mill  of  R.  B.  Brown  Oil  Company  they  noticed  a  man  come  down  the 
steps  at  the  Pratt  avenue  crossing,  closely  followed  by  three  others.  These  four 
men  turned  west  on  the  track  and  walked  towards  Brewer  and  Norton,  whose  atten- 
tion was  just  then  attracted  by  the  movements  of  some  men  in  among  the  cars  stand- 
ing on  siding  at  that  point.  The  man  in  advance  of  the  party  of  four  as  he  reached 
my  men  passed  between  them  and  seizing  Brewer  by  the  right  arm  said,  "  You  work 
for  the  Missouri  Pacific,"  and,  without  giving  time  for  any  reply,  struck  Brewer, 
knocking  him  down.  One  or  two  of  the  three  men  following  struck  Norton,  knock- 
ing him  down  also.  Both  men  were  hit  and  kicked  while  on  the  ground,  being  pretty 
badly  bruised,  especially  Norton.  One  of  the  policemen  on  guard  at  the  Summit  ave- 
nue crossing,  L.  Hulfish,  seeing  the  trouble,  started  to  run  down  the  track,  seeing 
which  the  parties  making  the  attack  left  the  men  they  were  beating,  and  run  away. 
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No  arrests  weie  made,  and  the  mea  beaten  claim  to  be  unable  to  identify  their  as- 
sailants.   Both  men  were  able  to  attend  to  their  duties  yesterday." 

April  10. — On  April  6,  Otto  Miller,  a  machinist,  returned  to  work,  and  on  morning 
of  10th,  while  on  his  way  to  work,  was  assaulted  and  beaten  by  two  Knights  of  Labor ; 
was  knocked  down,  and  severely  injured,  receiving  several  cuts  on  the  head  and  face. 

On  March  11,  1886,  the  following  communication  appeared  in  one  of  the  Saint  Louis 
papers,  but  was  never  received  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  stated  to  have  been 
addressed : 

GKIEVANCE8  AND  DEMANDS. 

Sedalia,  Mo.,  March  10. 

Martin  Irons,  chairman  of  the  executive  board  of  District  Assemby  101,  Knights 
of  Labor,  has  prepared  the  following  statement  of  grievances  and  demands  of  the 
employes  of  the  Southwest  system  to-night  and  mailed  it  to  Colonel  Hoxie : 

"In  order  that  the  public  may  understand  why  the  present  strike  is  in  existence  on 
the  Gould  Southwest  system,  and  in  order  to  show  to  the  public  the  falsity  of  the  circu- 
lar issued  from  the  executive  department  of  tb^  Missouri  Pacific  railway,  addressed 
to  the  employes  of  said  road,  but  in  reality  intended  for  the  public  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  public  sympathy.  We  consider  the  circular  too  insignificant  to  reply  to  in 
detail. .  It  is  indeed  surprising  that  railroad  magnates  who  have  so  long  insulted  the 
people  with  the  epithet  '  be  damned,'  will  come  down  on  their  knees  and  cater  to 
them  for  sympathy. 

' '  The  settlement  of  the  strike  of  March,  1885,  in  which  we  had  no  voice,  but  which 
we  accepted  in  good  faith,  and  which  has  been  kept  inviolate  by  us,  has  been  repeat- 
edly violated  by  the  company,  viz,  by  not  restoring  to  all  the  employes  the  wages 
paid  prior  to  September,  1884,  in  several  places  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  as 
well  as  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  road  and  its  branches,  and  by  the  discharging  of  em- 
ployes contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  settlement. 

"Now, it  is  the  belief  of  every  Knight  of  Labor  on  the  system  that  the  companies 
therein  mentioned  have  inaugurated  a  systematic  method  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
up  the  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  on  the  system,  and  that  the  placing  of 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  jn  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  court  is  the  main  feature  of  their  scheme,  and  in  order  to  meet  and  de- 
ieAt  these  contemptible  and  blood-shcking  corporations  and  their  governmental  allies, 
and  in  order  to  secure  redress  for  the  foregoing  grievances  and  the  following  demands, 
we  have  inaugurated  this  strike. 

' '  In  order  to  bring  about  a  speedy  adjustment  of  the  difficulty  now  existing  between 
the  management  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company,  leased  and  operated  lines, 
and  the  Texas  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and  all  its  branches  and  their  employ^,  the 
district  executive  board  of  District  Assembly,  No.  101,  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  of 
America  submits  the  following  basis  of  settlement  to  the  management;  of  the  aforesaid 
roads : 

.  "First,  a  conference  to  be  arranged  with  the  management  of  the  aforesaid  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  Company,  leased  and  operated  lines,  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road, and  all  its  branches,  as  party  of  the  first  part,  and  the  district  executive  board 
of  District  Assembly  No.  101,  as  party  of  the  second  part,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  following  grievances  by  arbitration : 

"First.  That  all  unskilled  labor  employed  by  the  roads  previously  mentioned  now 
receiving  less  than  $1.50  per  day  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1:50  per  day,  the  above  to  in- 
clude allsection  laborers,  trackmen,  and  crossing-watchmen. 

Second.  The  abolishment  of  convict  labor  on  the  above-named  roads,  and  that  con- 
victs now  employed  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  leased  and  operated  lines,  and  Texas 
Pacific  Railway  and  all  its  branches  be  immediately  discharged. 

Third.  That  the  rate  of  pay  of  all  bridgemen  be  restored  to  the  rates  of  September, 
1884,  viz :  In  a  gang  of  ten  men,  two  at  $2.75,  fonr  men  at  $3.50,  two  men  at  $3.25, 
and  two  men  at  $2. 

Fourth.  That  all  house-repair  gangs  be  rated  as  bridgemen. 

Fifth.  That  all  boarding-bosses  for  bridge  gangs  shall  be  entitled  to  half-i'ates  of 
freight  on  all  supplies  for  use  of  bridge  outfits. 

Sixth.  That  when  outfit  cars  are  moved  at  night  or  on  Sunday,  bridgemen  shall  be 
allowed  one  and  one-half  time  while  being  so  moved. 

Seventh;  That  while  bridgemen  are  compeUed  to  work  in  water  at  washouts,  &c., 
they  shall  be  allowed  double  time  while  so  engaged. 

Eighth.  That  when  bridgemen  are  detached  from  their  gangs  on  special  service 
they  shall  be  allowed  time  and  half  time  while  traveling  at  night,  and  straight  time 
for  all  other  time  until  they  return  to  their  respective  gangs. 

Ninth.  That  bridgemen  having  families  shall  be  permitted  to  travel  on  their  gang- 
dasses  to  and  from  their  homes  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  their  families  at  least  twice 
der  month. 
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Tenth.  That  a  system  be  established  for  the  government  of  the  employ  and  wages  of 
apprentices  on  the  Gould  southwest  system  of  railroads  as  follows :  That  four  years 
constitute  an  apprenticeship,  and  that  the  scale  of  wages  be  fixed  as  follows :  For  the 
first  year,  $1  per  day ;  for  the  second  year,  $1.25  per  day ;  for  the  third  year,  $1.75  per 
day;  and  for  the  fourth  and  last  year,  $3.25  per  day;  and  at  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  apprenticeship  they  are  to  receive  the  average  journeyman's  wages  of  the 
department  to  which  they  belong ;  and  that  no  boys  under  the  age  of  17  years  be  ad- 
mitted as  apprentices  in  any  department  on  the  above-mentioned  roads ;  and  that  in 
each  case  articles  of  agreement  shall  be  signed  by  the  representative  of  the  railway 
company  of  the  first  part  and  the  legal  representative  of  the  applicant  for  the  ap- 
prenticeship of  the  second  part ;  and  that  in  no  case  shall  the  ratio  of  apprentices  be 
more  than  one  to  every  eight  mechanics,  and  that  no  more  apprentices  be  employed 
until  the  number  is  reduced  to  the  above-mentioned  ratio. 

Eleventh.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  considerable  dissatisfaction  and  trouble  have 
arisen  on  account  of  the  discharge  of  emyloyfe  without  cause  first  being  made  known, 
therefore  we  demand  that  when  any  employes  who  are  Knights  of  Labor  do  not  give 
satisfaction  in  the  capacity  in  which  they  are  engaged,  it  shall  be  made  known  to 
them  in  writing,  that  they  may  defend  themselves  in  the  following  manner :  The  ac- 
cused party  to  select  two  persons  to  assist  in  conducting  the  defense,  and  the  officer 
of  the  company  in  immediate  charge  of  the  department  in  which  the  accused  is  em- 
ployed be  allowed  to  select  two  persons  to  assist  in  conducting  the  prosecution ;  and 
that  the  accused  be  tried  before  three  disinterested  parties,  to  be  selected  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  The  parties  assisting  in  the  defense  to  select  one  and  the  parties  as- 
sisting in  the  prosecution  one,  and  the  two  thus  selected  choose  the  third.  The  ac- 
cused must  be  allowed  to  remain  at  work  until  the  charges  are  either  disproved  or 
substantiated. 

Twelfth.  We  demand  that  all  men  be  paid  the  same  wages  for  the  same  work ;  in 
other  words,  that  when  a  man  quits  or  is  taken  ofl'  a  job  that  pays  a  certain  price, 
that  his  successor  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay. 

Thirteenth.  We  further  demand  that  all  men  who  have  been  unjustly  discharged 
from  any  of  the  aforesaid  roads  be  immediately  reinstated  in  their  respective  posi- 
tions at  the  conclusion  of  the  existing  difficulties. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

PH.  MARTIN  IRON^ 
Chairman  JExeeuUve  Board,  District  AasemMy  101,  Knights  of  Labor. 


Philadelphia,  April  7,  1886. 
H.  M.  HoxtE : 

You  are  a  God  damn  sncker.  You  don't  dare  to  go  home  at  night  withont  yon 
have  a  detective  with  yon. 

I  would  give  all  the  money  I  am  worth  to  see  somebody  crack  your  skull.  If  you 
have  any,  you  rotten  sucker.  Yon  and  Jay  Gould  are  the  two  biggest  lieing  scoun- 
drels that  walk  in  two  shoes,  you  miserable  vagabonds. 

You  don't  dare  to  have  this  note  published,  for  if  you  did  people  would  know 
what  a  damn  sncker  you  were.    Curse  you. 
I  would  dance  over  your  grave  if  somebody  would  kill  yon. 

You s a . 

Yours,  in  haste, 

(A  friend  of  the  workingman  and  an  enemy  to  such  devils  as  you  are.) 
To  heU  with  you  and  Jay  Gould. 
Put  a  personal  in  the  N.  Y.  Herald  and  tell  me  how  yon  like  this  letter; 

A.  F.  in  the  Herald. 


Postal  card  addressed 

H.  M.  HoxiB, 

Vice-President  Mo.  Pae.,  Saint  Zouis,  Mo.: 

Chicago,  April  3, 1886. 
If  vou  keep  this  thing  up  you  wiU  go  to  Hades  sooner  than  you  think  you  will. 

K.  OP  L.  153.    gs. 


Paper  has  cut  of  skull  and  cross-bones  pasted  in  one  comer. 

April  30,  1886. 
To  H,  M.  HoxiK : 

You  can  view  yourself  as  you  wiU  appear  in  a  very  short  time  if  you  can  be  caught 
out  on  any  part  of  the  sistum  you  are  trying  to  control!.  All  we  ask  is  a  chance  at 
you,  if  it  takes  ten  years  to  catch  you.    Yon  might  as  weU  say  your  prayers. 

One  of  the  Solid  Committee  op  Avwsiqjsrb. 
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Omaha. 
H.  M.  HoxiE : 

Yon  will  play  with  firearms  1  Oh,  yon  old  rat !  Ton  got  it,  did  yon  1  Wait  and 
Bee  your  master  get  it — ^Jay  Gonld.  Lookout  for  breakers  ahead.  Gonld  will  get  it 
in  the  neck.  Don't  yon  forget  it.  I  send  you  sketches  of  press  reports  of  yonrself. 
Bewaxell 

A  Kff  NIGHT. 


[E'lom  Xhe  Labor  Leaf,  dated  Detroit,  Mich.,  Wednesday,  April  14, 1888.1 
CRANKY  NOTIONS. 
fBy  Joseph  A.  Labadie.] 

What  a  streak  of  good  fortune  it  would  be  to  this  country  if  some  foolhardy  fellows 
would  take  it  into  tneir  heads  to  kill  Gould  and  Hox.ie,  and  carry  the  thing  out.  If 
you  know  of  some  fellow  intent  upon  suicide,  who  desires  to  go  out  of  the  world  im- 
mediately upon  doing  a  world  of  good  to  a  world  of  people,  induce  him  if  you  can  to 
take  one  of  these  two  beasts  with  him.  But  some  one  who  reads  this  will  hold  up  his 
hands  at  such  a  suggestion,  and  declare  it  a  monstrous  proposition.  Well,  it  may  be 
so ;  but  these  same  people  would  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  kill  a  mad  dog,  and  no  mad 
dog  ever  caused  so  much  agony  and  wretchedness  as  these  two  men.  It  is  not  proba- 
ble that  there  are  a  hundred  people  in  this  world  who  would  mourn  their  destruction. 
They  have  used  most  brutally  the  power  they  possess.  It  is  true,  this  terrible  power 
was  granted  them  by  the  law,  but  this  only  proves  what  a  great  amount  of  injustice 
flows  from  the  law.  If  Congress  and  the  States  simply  withdrew  the  protection  they 
throw  around  these  highwaymen,  how  long  do  you  suppose  they  would  be  able  to 
dominate  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  honest  toilers  ?  Not 
an  hour.  No  social  injustice  can  be  named  that  is  not  protected  by  the  law.  It  is 
also  true  that  Gould  and  Hoxie  are  bi^t  the  legitimate  results  of  capitalism,  and  were 
they  removed  other  men,  probably  equally  as  bad  or  worse,  would  step  into  their 
places.  '  But  no  one  has  a  right  to  use  undue  advantages  over  his  fellows,  no  matter 
how  the  power  comes  to  him.  The  fact  that  so  much  injustice  and  suffering  comes 
from  the  power  in  their  hands  is  evidence  that  it  is  an  evil  power,  and  it  is  right  to 
abolish  evil,  even  though  the  most  heroic  means  be  used.  And  he  who  represents  an 
evil  must  expect  to  go  the  way  of  all  evil  things.    Gould  and  Hoxie  must  go. 

The  paper,  with  above  extract  marked,  was  inclosed  in  an  envelope  addressed  to 
"  H.  M.  Hoxie,  esq.,  V.  P.  Mo.  Pao.  Ey.,  city." 


AUBERG,  Tex.,  3-9,  1886. 
H.  M.  HOXET, 

Yon  seme  to  Take  a  Big  Dust  in  Thing  That  is  going  on,  but  Let  me  Tell  you  old 
man  you  have  not  many  years  to  Live  and  yon  ought  to  Look  for  them,  you  have 
down  Trodden  poor  men's  swet  Long  enought  ana  we  cannot  Stand  it  aney  longher 
(turn  over). 

On  reverse  side  is  ■written  : 
Mr.  Hoxby: 

Dear  Sir  :  This  note  is  from  a  man  That  is  working  for  your  Road  &  has  never 
struck,  but  he  is  a  Knit.    Your  Lief  is  not  wort  a  dam,  no  more  then  a  Dog's. 

Postal  card,  with  address  "H.  M.  Hoxie,  Saint  Louis,"  cut  from  a  newspaper  and 
pasted  on.  On  reverse  side  is  pasted  a  cut  of  a  revolver,  a  cut  of  skull  and  cross 
bones,  the  word  "  beware  "  and  signed  "  strikers,"  all  cut  from  some  newspaper. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  before  you  retire.  Had 
you  any  interviews  or  negotiations  with  the  men  who  struck,  not  jn  the  order  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  ?  There  were  others  striking  as  well  as  those  in  the  order  ? — A. 
Nothing  but  what  are  in  the  interviews  given  you.  With  those  who  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Knights  of  Labor  f 

Q.  Yes,  with  those  who  were  not  members  of  the  order. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question  before  the  cross-examina- 
tion is  made.  There  has  been  something  said  from  time  to  time  about  this  demand 
for  raising  the  wages  of  the  common  laborers  to  |1.50  a  day.  I  suppose  that  applies 
to  the  trackmen,  does  it  not? — A.  That  applies  onljr  to  trackmen,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  ever  received  any  communication  or  any  demand  from  the  track- 
men to  raise  their  wages  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ';  I  have  not  received  a  communication  from  any 
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one  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  track  in  employing  men  that  has  stated 
that  the  men  have  made  snch  a  demand.  We  pay  the  same  wages  that  other  roads 
pay  all  over  the  country. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  the  trackmen  themselves  have  presented  that  as  a  griev- 
ance, or  whether  that  demand  comes  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  ! — A.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  it  comes  from  the  Knights  of  Labor.  That  is  one  of  the  grievances  they  make 
in  that  correspondence,  which  has  been  furnished. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  not  over  10  per  cent,  of  the  trackmen  joined  in  the  strike  ? — A. 
I  don't  think  there  were  ten  per  cent. ;  but  I  gave  that  as  an  outside  figure.  As  I 
stated,  on  the  I.  &  G.  N.  there  was  only  one  man  went  out,  and  that  is  a  road  of  850 
miles  in  length. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnbs.)  Mr.  Kerrigan,  when  the  order  to  strike  on  the  Texas  and  Pa- 
cific was  made,  was  there  any  correspondence  between  Receiver  Brown  and  Mr.  Hoxie 
with  regard  to  the  troubles  ? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  such  correspondence  in  your  possession  or  under  yonr  control  ? — 
A.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  orders,  any  communications  from  Mr.  Brown! — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Or  from  any  of  the  officials  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  road? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  of  none  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  with  Governor  Brown,  or  any  officials  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  during  that  time? — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  only  one  communication  received 
from  Governor  Brown  that  I  know  anything  about,  and  that  was  his  objection  to 
our  boycotting  Texas  and  Pacific  cars,  the  cars  of  his  road.  That  was  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  cars.  I  don't  remember  the  substance  of  that,  but  I  expect  we  could  get  a 
copy  of  that. 

Q.  How  do  you  know,  Mr.  Kerrigan,  that  the  wages  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  are 
higher  than  they  are  on  Eastern  roads  ? — A.  I  have  been  lately  working  up  a  com- 
parative statement  of  wages  earned  on  roads  east  of  the  river  and  roads  west  of  the 
river,  which  are  onr  connections.  1  have  not  got  that  quite  completed  yet,  but  I  know 
«nongh  about  it  to  know  that  our  wages  as  an  average  all  aronnd  are  higher  than 
those  paid  by  any  other  road.     [See  Exhibit  J.] 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  roads  you  consulted  with  regard  to  their  prices, 
a.nd,  if  so,  what  ones  ? — A.  About  sixteen  or  seventeen. 

Q.  You  base  that  opinion,  then,  upon  the  comparison  of  your  wages  with  some  six- 
teen or  seventeen  other  lines  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  in  that  comparison  you  took  into  consideration  the 
•diflference,  if  any,  between  the  price  of  living  on  other  roads  and  on  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  It  may  be,  then,  that  the  price  of  flour,  pork,  and  other  necessaries  of  life  were 
higher  on  those  roads  than  on  your  roads,  or  lower  ? — A.  Well,  no,  sir ;  I  don't  think 
thiy  are  lower.  I  think  they  are  as  cheap  here  as  they  are  anywhere,  as  tax  as  pro- 
visions of  that  class  are  concerned. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  likely  they  are  cheaper  on  any  other  road? — A.  I  think  they  are 
cheaper  here.  This  is  right  in  the  heart  of  the  country  where  those  things  are  raised, 
and  I  think  tbey  are  cheaper  here. 

Q.  How  do  the  prices  which  the  men  here  have  to  pay  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
compare  with  the  prices  of  similar  articles  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania roads? — ^A.  Well,  I  could  not  answer  that.    I  have  stated  that  once  before. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  prices  paid  to  trackmen  on  any  of  the  roads  in  Ohio?— A.  I 
said  I  could  not  answer  that.    I  don't  know  what  they  pay  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  pay  on  the  Kansas  City  and  Southern  Railway  ?— A.  I 
do  not,  sir;  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  roads  that  we  compared  with. 

Q.  Cau  you  give  the  prices  paid  on  any  of  the  sixteen  or  seventeen  roads  that  you 
have  examined? — A.  I  cannot,  sir;  we  could  furnish  that  if  you  desire  it. 

Q.  Can  you  furtiish  us  with  a  copy  of  that  statement  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  do  so?. — A.  Yes,  sir.     [See  Exhibits  I  and  J.] 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  get  fuU  time ;  that 
is,  ten  hours  ? — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Stewabt.  Do  you  mean  the  trackmen,  Mr.  Bumes? 

Mr.  BUENBS.  Yes,  sir ;  the  trackmen. 

Q.  Referring  to  your  employes  working  on  bridges  and  on  the  track,  do  they  get 
full  time? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  get  full  time  if  they  work  full  time.  I  will  state  right 
here,  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Peck  is  going  on  the  stand  and  can  answer  all  those  ques- 
tions ;  he  is  the  superintendent  of  bridges  and  buildings. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  the  facts  sufficiently  to  enable  you  to  answer  this  question: 
If  a  man  should  or  a  company  of  men  should  be  shipped  on  Saturday  evening  to  a 
certain  point  to  repair  bridges  or  tracks,  and  should  be  traveling  Saturday  night  and 
Sunday,  including  Sunday  night  so  as  to  be  able  to  go  to  work  Monday  morning,  do 
they  get  any  pay  for  the  time  in  snch  a  case  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  they  do,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Kerrigan,  where  the  firing  began  that  you  alluded  to  at 
Pacific  City  f — ^A.  Not,  except  from  the  reports. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  ? — A.  I  wasn't  there,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  of  your  reports  convey  the  information  that  the  firing  was  first  from 
the  train  f — ^A.  I  don't  think  they  did ;  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  somebody 
saying  that  the  firing  was  first  from  the  train,  but  I  think  the  report  showed  that 
the  firing  first  came  from  the  parties  who  came  out  of  Ihehall,  supposed  to  have  been 
Knights  of  Labor.  The  hall — I  will  explain,  the  tracks  run  along  in  the  street,  and 
the  hall  is  just  across  the  street  from  the  tracks.    I  have  had  the  haU  pointed  out  to  me. 

Q.  Ton  know  nothing  about  it  except  what  you  have  heard  and  &om  your  reports  T 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  removal  of  the  rails  or  rail  that  ditched^  the  t^ain 
three  miles  from  Sedalia  was  caused  by  Knights  of  Labor,  within  your  knowledge, 
or  is  that  based  upon  information  only  ? — A.  Well,  that  has  already  been  answered 
by  the  evidence  at  Sedalia* 

Q.  TouVere  not  there  ? — A.  I  wasn't  there,  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  course,  what  you  know  is  from  information,  and  not  personal  knowl- 
edge t — A.  My  information  comes  through  the  reports. 

Q.  You  would  make  the  same  answer  with  regard  to  the  raiding  at  the.round- 
house? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  you  have  stated  comes  from  information,  not  from  personal  knowledge? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  section  foremen,  what  is  the  average  pay  of  sectionmen  on  the 
Pacific  system  t — A.  Well,  it  is  from  fl.lO  to  $1.25.  The  men  on  the  regular  sections 
get  $1.10  to  $1.15  and  the  extra  gangs  get  $1.15,  and  the  yard  gangs  as  a  rule  $1.25. 
There  may  be  some  exceptions  to  the  yard  gang  getting  that,  getting  $1.15.  But  the 
yard  gangs  are  paid  $1.15  and  $1.25. 

Q.  How  much'  time  are  they  compelled  to  lose  from  any  time  or  other  cause? — A. 
Well,  the  men  work  about  10  hours.  If  they  work  over  that  they  get  paid  for  it.  I 
don't  understand  that  they  lose  any  time  at  all,  whether  they  work  10  hours  or  not, 
as  a  rule  they  get  paid  for  it,  unless  the  man  lays  off  himself. 

Q.  Isn't  the  man  often  required  to  lay  off  for  want  of  work  or  for  the  purposes  of 
the  company  ? — A. Well,  that  has  only  been  the  case  here  lately,  where  these  men  have 
been  compelled  by  these  organizations.  Knights  of  Labor.  The  only  time  that  I  know 
of  in  the  history  of  the  road,  after  being  on  it  16  years,  where  trackmen  have  been 
suspended,  that  is  laid  off  and  worked  short  hours,  have  been  where  these  men  have 
been  connected  with  the  organization. 

Q.  And  that  was  after  the  strike  of  March  6th,  did  yon  say? — A.  Within  the  last 
three  or  four  months. 

Q.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  months? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  increased  or  reduced ' 
the  force  as  we  needed  the  men  prior  to  that. 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  as  a  discrimination  against  the  men  because  of  their  order  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  ? — ^A.  I  did  not,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  is  policy  to  work  men  short 
hours. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  or  information  that  men  were  thus  laid  off  for  that 
reason  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  not  yourself  a  Knight  of  Labor  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  these  strikers  being  Knights  of 
Labor,  except  as  you  got  it  from  information  ? — A.  Except  as  I  got  it  from  informa- 
tion of  others. 

Q.  In  any  .case  where  violence  has  been  used  by  a  striker,  do  you  of  your  personal 
knowledge  know  that  such  striker  was  a  Knight  of  Labor  at  the  time— you  had  in- 
formation to  that  effect,  but  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact  ? — A.  Well, 
where  violence  was  used,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  seeing  the  list  of  grievances  that  was  handed  to  Mr.  Hoxie's 
chief  clerk  on  September  last? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  such  a  list,  or  that  some  list  of  that  sort,  was  handed  to 
the  gentleman  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  there  was  or  not ;  I  was  not  in  the  ofSce. 
I  was  superintendent  of  the  Iron  Mountain  road  at  the  time. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  Mr.  Hoxie  say  that  such  a  list  was  handed  to  his  clerk  ? — ^A.  I 
have  not,  sir ;  I  have  heard  Mr.  Hoxie  deny  it  right  straight  through  that  he  ever 
did,  or  that  he  ever  saw  such  a  list. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  Mr.  Hoxie's  chief  clerk  say  that  such  a  list  was  handed  to  him  ? — 
A.  Well,  Mr.  Hoxie  at  that  time  was  a  third  vice-president,  and  when  I  was  pro- 
moted I  practically  took  his  place  as  general  superintendent.  The  chief  clerk  that 
Mr.  Hoxie  had  there  at  that  time  I  did  not  keep  there,  I  think,  longer  than  a  week  or 
ten  days,  maybe  two  weeks.  I  brought  my  present  clerk  there,  and  he  sought  em- 
ployment elsewhere ;  worked  a  while  in  Texas  and  went  from  there  to  Chicago ;  got 
sick  there  and  jumped  out  of  the  fifth  story  window  of  one  of  the  hotels  during  his 
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sickness  and  delirium,  which  killed  him.  I  will  say  this,  that  if  anybody  had  left 
any  grievances  there  I  would  have  found  them  in  the  records  of  that  ofSce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  I  was  going  to  ask  you  the  question  whether  any  such  doc- 
ument ever  was  found  there  1 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnbs.)  "What  was  the  name  of  the  chief  clerk  to  whom  you  made  ref- 
erence, Mr.  Kerrigan?— A.  Geoffry  O'Hara. 

Q.  Mr.  Kerrigan,  how  do  you  account  for  the  increase  of  business  in  moving  cars 
and  trains  in  March  and  April,  1885,  under  the  circumstances  of  trouble  detailed  by 
you  (see  Exhibit  K)t — A.  Well,  we  ^vere  just  on  the  eve  of  a  very  large  business. 
I  think  the  increase  was  accounted  for  in  that  way,  and  a  portion  of  that  increase 
was  accounted  for  in  the  detention  of  the  business  during  the  period  that  we  were  not 
moving  trains. 

Q.  Tour  idea  then  would  be,  I  suppose,  that  a  good  deal  of  this  business  was  not 
lost  to  you,  but  was  simply  retained  for  future  days? — ^A.  Well,  I  believe  it  was  a 
loss  to  us ;  every  day  we  laid  idle,  just  the  business  we  would  have  done  that  day  was 
lost  to  us.  * 

Q.  But  if  you  did  more  than  you  did  the  year  preceding? — A.  I  think  we  would 
have  done  that  business  any  way,  this  increase. 

Q.  It  seems  that  there  was  an  embargo  laid  upon  business  here,  and  at  many  points, 
some  of  which  we  have  visited,  and  it  was  often  expressed  that  this  embargo  or  strike 
was  very  disastrous  to  business  generally,  and  as  well  to  business  of  the  road  as  to 
the  business  of  the  people.  Now,  in  view  of  this  increase  of  business  in  March  and 
April,  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  why  under  the  cirounistances  such  an  increase  should 
>>e  made.  You  have  said  that  a  great  deal  of  this  business  was  simply  detained.  May 
it  not  be  that  this  extra  business  done  after  the  troubles  were  somewhat  settled  com- 
pensated you  for  the  delay  that  you  had  in  March  ? — A.  I  don't  think  it  would,  sir ; 
I  think  we  were  about  on  the  eve  of  a  great  prosperity,  and  the  indications  were  that 
our  business  would  be  very  large  in  March  and  April,  a  great  deal  larger  than  any 
year  previous. 

Q.  Well,  of  course  it  is  a  mere  guess,  but  suppose  there  had  been  no  trouble,  what 
increase  in  addition  to  this  increase  would  yon  probably  have  had  ? — A.  The  increase 
would  have  been  just  the  business  we  lost,  or  very  nearly  so. 

Q.  Well,  can  you  tell  what  you  did  lose? — A.  No,  sir;  that  would  be  pretty  hard 
to  do,  to  tell  you  what  we  did  lose. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  how  we  can  reasonably  account  for  this  increase  of  business,, 
and  yet  this  reduction  of  help,  if  you  did  in  March  and  April  more  business  than  yon 
did  in  March  and  April  of  the  year  preceding,  why  didn't  you  require  more  men  to 
do  that  business  than  yon  had  in  your  eujployment  in  March  and  April  of  1885? — 
A.  Well,  the  decrease  in  the  force  was  in  the  shops ;  it  wasn't  in  our  train  service. 
The  men  in  the  train  service  did  not  go  out. 

Q.  But  were  not  the  shops  jnst  as  necessary  in  the  one  year  as  in  the  other? — A: 
Well,  no,  sir ;  they  were  not. 

Q.  Wae  there  not  a  very  large  amount  of  destruction,  injury  to  your  property,  to 
your  engines,  to  your  machinery ;  was  there  not  more  work  to  be  done  upon  your  en- 
gines and  your  machinery  in  March  and  Ajnil,  1886,  than  in  March  and  April,  1885  ? 
— A.  That  destruction  to  our  machinery,  taking  the  locomotives  themselves,  has 
already  been  stated  half  a  dozen  times  before  the  commission  to  have  been  only  tem- 
porary. I  will  state  here  that  we  sent  to  the  makers  of  the  locomotives  in  the  East, 
and  dnplicated  the  parts  that  were  gone  from  the  engines ;  by  the  time  we  were 
ready  to  resume  work,  could  resume  work,  we  had  these  parts  right  here  in  Saint 
Lonis,  or  at  the  various  shops  to  replace  the  parts  that  were  taken  away  from  the 
locomotives. 

Q.  Mr.  Kerrigan,  what  is  the  condition  of  your  rolling-stock  now,  and  your  en- 
gines ?    Are  they  all  in  a  state  of  repair  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  an  idea  as  to  how  much  repairing  is  now 
necessary? — ^A.  We  own  about  17,000  oars,  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood.  There 
18  about  5  per  cent,  of  the  cars  in  bad  order,  not  exceeding  5  per  cent. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  engines? — ^A.  We  own  593  locomotives,  and 
we  have  22  new  locomotives  that  are  either  in  service  or  en  route  here  from  the  maker's 
shop.  I  don't  know  the  exact  number  that  are  in  service  of  those  new  locomotives, 
but  probably  about  15 ;  that  would  be  613  locomotives,  and  there  is  about  10  per  cent. 
of  those  in  bad  order. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stbwaet).  Sixty  ?— A.  Sixty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bubitbs.)  Have  you  made  any  orders  with  regard  to  the  repairing  of 
those  engines,  the  65  engines,  or  the  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole  ? — A.  They  are  being 
repaired  in  our  shops  right  along. 

Q.  They  are  being  repaired  ? — A.  Now,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  your  intention  to  have  them  repaired  ? — A.  To  have  them  repaired,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  will  this  proportion  of  disabled  oars  and  engines  compare  with  the  same 
character  of  cars  and  engines  at  the  same  season  of  the  year  in  1885  ? — A.  Well,  I  could 
not  tell  that. 
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Q.  Would  ^on  be  able  to  give  us  that,  infoimatiou  f-^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  state  here, 
that  about  this  time  last  year,  or  about  the  same  time  last  year,  the  percentage  of  en- 
gines in  bad  order  ran  somewhere  about  8  or  9  per  cent.,  and  probably  of  cars  about  4 
per  cent ;  I,  however,  will  give  you  the  exact  list. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BuENBS.)  Well,  if  you  will  give  us  the  per  cent,  exactly,  we  will  be 
obliged.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  if  you  have  any  information  from  Mr.  Hoxie  or 
otherwise  that  enafeles  you  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  troubles  would  or 
would  not  have  been  settled  if  Mr.  Hoxie  had  granted  the  interview  as  requested  by 
Martin  Irons  f — A.  No, sir;  I  have  no, information  on.  that  subject. 

Q.  Are  you  not  aware  that  Martin  Irons  did  ask  for  such  an  interview  ? — ^A.  I  read 
the  request  here. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  whether  the  granting  of  that  request  would  have  tended  to 
settle  the  matter  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  information  from  Mr.  Hoxie  as  to  whether  it  might  have  settled 
it  or  not  f — A.  No,  sir.      . 

Q.  The  gentleman  [referring  to  one  of  the  Enights  of  Labor]  would  like  to  have 
yonr  opinion  with  regard  to  that  proposition,  if  you  desire  to  give  it  ? — A.  I  have  no 
desire  to  give  it. 

Q.  I  don't  think  we  can  require  you  to  give  your  opinion  unless  you  wish. — A.  Hpre 
is  a  printed  sheet  of  correspondence  I  would  like  to  read.  It  is  the  agreement  of  May 
25,  which  has  been  read  before,  but  the  acceptauce  of  it  by  the  chairman  has  not 
been  read  heretofore,    I  think  I  had  better  read  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  BURNiis.  Just  read  the  acceptance. 

The  WlxiTEBS.  This  was  a  circular  addressed  to  the  superintendents  by  Mr.  Hoxie, 
and  he  winds  up  as  follows,  to  wit : 

"  I  have  just  received  the  following  fro  ji  J,  W.  Fitzsimmons,  chairman  of  the  griev- 
ance committee: 

" '  Sbdaiia,  May  25, 1885. 
'"H.M.HOXIB, 

"'Saint  Louis,  Mo.: 
"  '  Tours  of  even  date  received.    We  thank  you  for  favor  shown,  and  hope  there 
will  be  no  more  use  for  us  as  a  ^evanee  committee.    We  believe  that  all  are  satisfied 
with  your  message,  which  we  will  cause  to  be  printed  and  posted  in  each  shop  on  the 
system. 

«  <  Yery  respectfully,  the  committee, 

"'J.  W.  FITZSIMMONS.'" 

That  is  the  committee  about  which  there  was  so  much  misunderstanding.  If  the  cir- 
cular was  not  printed  and  posted  up  in  the  shops  as  stated,  I  presume  there  was  nobody 
to  be  responsible  for  it,  except  the  committee. 

Q.  Yon  don't  know  whether  it  was  posted'  up  or  not  f — A.  I  think  on  some  of  the 
roads  it  was  posted  up  and  put  in  the  shops.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  I  saw 
the  circular  in  a  number  of  shops  myself;  read  them  over  in  the  shops. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  amount  of  bonded,  indebtedness  upon  each  of  these  divisions 
of  the  system  } — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  As  you  have  furnished  us  information  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Hoxie,  do.you  know 
whether  he  has  that  information,  and  whether  he  could  furnish  it  or  not  f — ^A.  I  think 
he  can,  sir. 

Q.  Referring  to  this  man,  J.  J.  McGarry,  ypn  mentioned  him  as  a  representative 
Knight  of  Labor.  Upon  what  knowledge  or  information  did  you  base  your  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  a  Knight  of  Labor  and  a  representative  one  T — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  that  I  can  better  explain  that  than  by  stating  the  circumstances  under  which 
I  mentioned  his  name  as  a  Knight  of  Labor.  These  all  came  to  me  through  the 
rejiorts  that  I  got  of  this  case.  This  train  No.  9  was  stopped  at  Ewing  avenue  by 
strikers,  headed  by  McGarry ;  it  was  one  of  the  short  trains,  atrainrnnning  between 
Saint  Louis  and  Kirkwood.  The  train  that  was  stopped  had  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  passengers  on  it  for  Kirkwood  and  points  intermediate  between  Saint 
Louis  and  Kirkwood.  After  the  engine  was  cut  off  and  taken  to  the  shops  it  appears 
that  some  of  the  people  on  the  train  went  out  and  found  out  who  the  leader  was 
and  asked  McGarry  for  permission  to  let  the  train  go  on.  He  refused  to  grant  it. 
After  working  around  there  for  two  or  three  hours  they  granted  permission  for 
the  train  to  go  back  to  the  Union  Depot  at  Saint  Louis,  and  the  train  was  taken 
back  there  by  an  engine.  The  next  day  a  committee  of  the  citizens  thought  they 
would  try  to  see  if  they  could  not  make  arrangements  with  the  Knights  of  Labor 
to  allow  this  short  train  to  run.  They  called  on  McGarry.  McGarry  took  them  up 
and  introduced  them  to  Nolan,  who  was  also  a  leading  of&cer  in  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
They  stated  what  they  wanted — that  is,  they  wanted  permission  to  let  that  train  run 
without  molestation.    They  asked  McGarry  who  stopped  the  train.    McGarry  said, 
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"IiJid."  They  asked  him  who  authorized  him.  He  said  he  had  authority  from  the 
Knights  of  Labor  executive  committee.  He  then  stated  to  McGarry  that  he  had  no 
such  authority,  and  he  turned  to  the  citizens  and  told  them  that  if  they  were  friends 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor^  why  they  would  submit  to  some  inconvenience;  and  if  they 
were  not,  why  it  was  immaterial  whether  they  held  them  or  not,  and  he  declined  to 
take  any  part  in  it.  This  comes  to  me  through  reports.  We  have  got  the  names  of 
those  citizens  that  were  in  that  committtee,  and  I  think  that  we  could 

Q.  All  I  wanted  was,  that  you  do  not  know  anything  about  his  beins  a  member  of 
the  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  ? — A.  Except  through  the  information  I  re- 
ceived as  general  superintendent  of  the  railway. 

Q.  Doesn't  it  appeax  that  he  seemed  to  be  rather  a  leading  striker  than  a  leading 
Knight  of  Labor  f — A.  He  is  noted  as  the  judge-advocate  of  the  Assembly  101.  What- 
ever that  position  is,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Can  you  furnish  us  with  a  statement  of  the  gross  net  earnings  of  the  roads  of 
this  system  for  the  past  year  since  the  1st  of  January  t — ^A.  Since  the  Ist  of  January. 

Q.  Up  to  the  Ist  of  last  January,  for  the  year  preceding  the  1st  of  January  1886  f — 
A.  I  don't  think  I  can ;  that  has  been  published,  though,  in  the  papers. 

Q.  It  is  published  annually  and  we  would  like  to  iucorporate  it  In  the  record,  if 
you  can  furnish  us  with  a  statement  showing  the  gross  and  the  net  earnings  of  the 
system  prior  to  the  1st  of  January  last  f — A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  have  got  that 
information  or  not.    If  I  have,  though,  I  will  furnish  it. 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  would  bethefiscal  year.  I  suppose  what  you  want  is  the  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  BuKNES.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  I  understand  for  the  fiscal  year  past. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.  )  Only  one  question  occurs  to  me.  I  don't  know  but  you  have 
already  answered  it ;  there  has  been  a  good  deal  said  about  the  bridge  people,  and 
their  grievance,  and  the  question  is  whether  any  grievance  in  behalf  of  the  bridge 
men  was  ever  presented  to  you  T — A.  No,  sir ;  there  wasn't  and  I  never  heard  of  any 
grievances  either  of  the  bridge  men  or  of  any  other  department  until  after  the  strike 
was  inaugurated. 

Q.  It  has  been  said  that  grievances  were  presented  or  left  with  the  clerk  of  Mr. 
Eoxie,  some  time  last  September ;  was  that  prior  to  the  time  that  you  succeeded  to  his 
ofSce  ?  I  think  you  said'  that  at  that  time  he  was  third  vice-president  ? — A.  He  was 
third  vice-president  at  that  time  and  I  think  at  the  time  that  they  said  these  griev- 
ances were  left  there  with  his  clerk  he  was  in  the  East. 

Q.  You  of  course  succeeded  to  his  ofQce  ? — A.  I  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  ofSce 
of  general  superintendent,  the  duties  of  which  were  practically  about  the  same  as 
those  which  the  third  vice-president  attended  to. 

Q.  Were  you  also  appointed  third  vice-president ? — A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Hoxie  is  the 
only  executive  officer  in  the  West. 

Q.  You  never  found  any  list  of  grievances  of  employ^  in  the  office  to  which  you 
succeeded! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  papers  that  were  in  his  office,  at  the  time  it  is  said  that  that  list  of 
grievances  was  handed  to  his  secretary  or  clerk,  come  into  your  hands  when  yon  suc- 
ceeded to  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  my  secretary  took  charge  of  the  desk  of  Mr.  O'Hara,  the 
man  that  was  supposed  to  have  had  these  grievances  handed  to  him,  an^  I  took  Mr. 
Hoxie's  desk ;  the  desk  that  he  had  used  prior  to  his  promotion  as  first  vice-president. 

Q.  Yon  took  his  desk,  and  the  desk  of  his  secretary  with  the  papers  that  belonged 
to  that  department ;  all  the  matters  then  pending  in  that  office ;  is  that  so  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  such  paper  was  in  the  office  ? — A.  No  such  paper  was  in  the  office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burkes.)  Dq  yon  remember  whether  Mr.  Hoxie  got  backftom  the  East 
before  the  discharge  of  Mr.  O'Hara  ? — ^A.  No ;  as  I  told  you,  he  remained  in  my  office 
eight  or  ten  days  after  I  was  promoted. 

Q.  Mr.  Hoxie  was  then  here,  or  was  he  East  ? — A.  I  think  he  was  here. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  now — as  we  have  made  but  a  partial  investigation  of  it — 
the  principles,  modes,  and  methods  by  wh  ich  a  grievance  gets  into  proper  hands.  Takrf 
for-  instance,  first,  men  employed  in  the  shops,  or  take  sectionmen. — A.  Well,  say 
John.  Brown  has  a  grievance ;  he  would  go  to  his  foreman,  and  If  the  foreman  did  not 
attend  to  it,  he  had  a  right  to  appeal  to  his  master  mechanic.  I  am  speaking  about 
the  shops  now. 

Q.  Well,  take  first,  if  you  please,  the  trackmen,  they  would  first  appeal  to  their 
foreman  ? — ^A.  They  would  first  appeal  to  their  foreman,  and  from  the  foreman  to  the 
road  master,  and  from  the  road  master  to  the  superintendent. 

Q.  And  from  the  division  superintendent  on  up  to  the  general  superintendent  at 
headquarters  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  please,  shopmen? — A.  The  shopmen  go  through  the  same  course, 
appeal  to  the  master  mechanic  and  superintendent,  and  on  through  that  way. 
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Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Mr.  Eeirigan,  waB  there  anything  said  to  you,  or  had  jon 
any  information,  which  wonld  have  led  you  to  search  for  that  paper  containing  the 
list  of  grievances  ? — A.  There  was  not,  sir ;  I  never  knew  anything  abont  the  paper. 

Q.  Did  you  make  such  search  and  examination  of  papers  left  in  your  charge  as  it 
is  likely  you  would  have  found  that  paper  had  it  been  there  ? — A.  If  the  paper  had 
been  there  I  would  have  found  it. 

Q.  You  would  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  because  we  handled  all  those  papers  over  and  disposed 
of  them  as  they  came  to  us. 

(Exhibits  L  and  M  were  submitted  by  this  witness. 

For  statement  of  pay-rolls  from  April,  1885,  to  February,  1886,  see  Exhibit  N. 

For  Superintendent  "Kerrigan's  reply  to  Martin  Irons,  March  3,  1886,  see  Exhibit  Q. 

For  statement  of  suit  for  injunction  to  restrain  strikers  from  trespassing  on  railroad 
company's  property,  see  Exhibit  R. 

For  comparative  statement  of  average  wages  paid  by  eight  other  railroad  compa- 
nies and  wages  paid  by  thfi  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Compan  ,  leased  and  operated 
lines,  see  Exhibit  S. 

For  circular  issued  by  D.  A.  101,  January  9,  1886,  see  Exhibit  T. 

For  copies  of  threatening  letters  to  employes,  see  Exhibit  U.) 

HENRY  G.  STALL  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows: 

By  Governor  Curtin  : 

Question.  State  your  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer.  Fifty-six  years  old; 
occupation,  merchant;  residence,  De  Soto.  ^ 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  connection  with  the  railroad  disturbance? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  as  a  merchant  and  dealing  man  what  efiect  the  strike  had  on 
your  business  at  De  Soto? — A.  Business  in  general ;  I  suppose  you  have  reference  to 
business  in  general  in  the  town  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  The  efiect  has  been  very  bad,  indeed. 

Q.  State  in  what  respect. — A.  In  the  first  place  it  fell  off;  the  general  business  of 
the  town  has  fallen  off,  at  least  the  town  has  been  injured  by  the  cause  of  the  strike, 
to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  $50,000  by  the  depression  in  business  and  the  depres- 
sion brought  about  in  the  way  of  improvements.  There  were  great  expectations  at 
the  opening  of  the  season  that  our  town  was  going  to  have  quite  a  strong  growth, 
and  instead  of  that,  buildings  that  were  contracted  there  to  be  erected  the  contracts 
have  been  cancelled,  and  now  two  buildings  only  have  gone  up  this  season  in  town. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  your  town? — A.  About  4,000. 

Q.  How  old  is  the  town ;  when  did  it  commence  to  grow  ? — A.  I  could  not  say,  I 
have  not  been  a  citizen  long  enough  of  the  town. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  town  ? — A.  Three  years. 

Q.  Has  it  continued  to  grow  all  of  the  time  until  no  w  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  year 
I  was  there  the  growth  of  the  town  according  to  statistics  was  110,000  in  improve- 
ments; I  remember  reading  the  statement  in  the  papers  the  first  year  I  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  it  in  your  business  ? — A.  In  my  individual  business  I  did  not  very 
materially. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — ^A.  Grocery  store. 

Q.  Your  business  is  confined  to  retail  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Colonel  BuRNES : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  this  falling  off  of  $50,000  in  business  was  largely  caused  by 
less  money  being  expended  by  the  strikers  ? — A.  The  strike  was  the  cause  of  it.  Peo- 
ple lost  confidence  in  each  other  in  the  town  generally  and  business  fell  off,  the  retail 
business  of  the  town ;  merchants  there  told  me  whose  sales  amounted  to  as  high  as 
$3,000  a  month,  that  they-  were  reduced  down  to  $1,500. 

Q.  Then  it  was  a  loss  of  $50,000  of  sales  ? — ^A.  Not  alone  in  sales,  but  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  town,  improvements  of  the  town,  money  that  would  have  been  expended 
in  the  town.  Preparations  were  made  to  expend  it  to  erect  buildings,  and  rents.  A 
house  near  me  I  have  in  view  that  rented  for  $30  a  month  three  months  ago  rents  to- 
day for  $10.    That  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  strike. 

Q.  Has  not  your  own  business  increased  since  the  strike  ? — A.  My  own  individual 
businesB  has  increased. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — A.  I  took  the  stand  of  a  loyal  citizen.  I  came 
out  against  the  strike  and  the  loyal  citizens  of  the  town  came  to  my  rescue.  I  was 
told  f  would  have  to  leave  the  town  in  a  very  short  time ;  I  would  be  starved  out  for 
the  course  which  I  took,  the  stand  which  I  took. 

Q.  And  in  consequence  of  the  stand  the  people  rallied  to  you  and  bought  more 
goods  of  yon  ? — A.  The  loyal  citizens  did  of  the  town. 

Q.  Was  your  house  about  the  only  one  that  the  business  increased  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  about  the  others. 
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Q.  So  far  as  your  infoTmation  goest — A.  Other  merchants  there  who  I  have  con- 
versed with  told  me  their  bnsiness  decreased. 

Q.  The  other  merobante  were  loyal,  were  they  not  t — ^A.  They  did  not  take  this 
stand  I  took,  sir.    They  were  a&aid  of  the  boycott. 

E.  M.  PECK,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Governor  Cdrtin  : 

Qnestion.  Where  do  you  reside  T — Answer.  At  Pacific,  Mo. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  t — ^A.  I  have  lived  there  about  twelve  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?— A.  lam  superintendent  of  bridges  and  buildings  for 
the  Missouri  Pacific  road. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  the  town  as  near  as  you  know  ? — A.  About  2,000. 

Q.  There  are  shops  there,  are  there? — A.  Bridge  shops. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  disturbance  there,  or  anything  connected  with 
it? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  there  the  principal  part  of  the  time  during  the  strike. 

Q.  Just  go  on  and  state  what  you  have  to  say  about  the  strike. — ^A.  Do  you  desire 
me  to  state  what  I  know  about  the  cause  of  the  strike  in  the  commencement  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  any  thing  you  know. — A.  Well,  the  reason  given  by  the  bridge  men 
there  was  that  one  of  their  members,  I  think,  by  the  name  of  Hall,  in  Texas,  had  been 
dismissed.  They  stated  that  aside  ftom  that  they  had  no  other  grievances.  The 
strike  occurred  there  a  little  later,  I  think  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  instead  of  the 
morning  of  the  6th.  It  took  place  at  a  good  many  other  places  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th.  ]^  remembrance  is  that  it  occurred  there  on  the  8tb.  At  nine  o'clock  a  com- 
mittee came  into  my  office  and  told  my  clerk  the  whistle  would  blow  in  fifteen  min- 
utes, which  was  a  fact.  The  whistle  did  blow,  and  the  men  all  quit  about  fifteen 
minutes  after  they  gave  me  notice  in  my  office. 

Q.  Did  they  all  quit  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  about  all.  There  were  a  number,  however, 
protested  against  quitting.  Some  of  them  did  not  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
and  those  that  did  not  belong  did  not  desire  to  quit,  but  they  did  quit,  not  with  the  in- 
tention— thosenot  Knights  of  Labor — not  with  the  intention  of  remaining  out,  but  sim- 
ply TJecause  the  shops  had  been  crippled  on  account  of  so  many  of  the  Knights  quit- 
ting. Those  that  were  not  willirg  to  strike  notified  me  immediately,  at  least  the 
next  morning,  that  they  were  ready  at  any  time  to  go  to  work.  That  was  on  the 
8th  the  strike  occurred.  From  then  until  the  13th,  there  was  nothing  of  any  partic- 
ular nature  transpired,  except  that  the  organization  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  a 
great  many  meetings.  The  hall  was  immediately  across  the  road  from  my  office, 
where  I  could  see  them  as  they  went  to  their  hall  and  as  they  would  depart.  The 
bnsiness  had  been  suspended  almost  entirely,  as  there  were  no  trains  passing  Pacific. 
For  that  reason,  I  suppose,  there  was  nothing  for  the  Knights  to  do  nntil  the  13th. 
At  that  time  they  decided  to  stop  some  of  the  passenger  trains  that  prior  to  that  time 
had  been  running.  The  train  due  at  Pacific  on  the  13th,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
arrived  about  twenty-five  minutes  late,  or  about  twenty-five  minutes  past  four.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  train  the  strikers  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  it  and  put  it  on  the 
side  track  and  killed  the  engine.    I  was  present. 

Q.  That  was  a  passenger  train  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  carry  the  United  States  mail  i — ^A.  It  was  not  a  regular  mail  train.  They 
may  have  been  carrying  mail  at  that  time.     I  think  they  were. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  f — ^A.  No ;  not  positively. 

Q.  Was  that  accompanied  with  violence  f — A.  There  was  no  violence,  except  the 
engineer  told  me  he  was  threatened  with  violence  unless  he  sidetracked  the  train.  I 
did  not  hear  the  threats,  as  I  iras  not  close  to  the  engine  at  the  time  they  stopped  it. 
That  train  remained  on  the  side  track  I  believe  until  the  23d.  There  was  a  train, 
however,  due  a  little  later,  which  came  along  in  perhaps  an  hour  after  train  No.  6  was 
sidetracked.  The  other  train  was  the  regular  train,  No.  2,  a  mail  train.  They  took 
the  passengers,  express,  and  baggage  oflf  of  that  train,  and  brought  it  into  the  city 
that  evening.  On  the  23d,  if  I  remember  correctly,  there  was  a  sheriff's  posse  came 
from  Saint  Louis  under  the  charge  of  Judge  Allen,  the  sheriff  of  Saint  Louis  County, 
and  after  quite  an  amount  of  parleying  and  trouble  with  the  strikers  they  succeeded 
in  getting  the  train  switched  onto  the  main  track  with  the  dead  engine,  and  coupled 
another  engine  opto  the  train,  and  set  the  engine  on  the  rear  part  of  the  train,  and 
brought  it  into  Saint  Louis.  This  posse  was  composed  of,  I  sui>pose,  40  men,  a  car 
full,  and  a  number  of  others  that  were  on  the  platform.    The  strikers  made  very  em- 

ghatic  objections  to  the  sheriff  having  anything  to  do  with  the  train,  and  objected  to 
is  authority  or  right  to  move  it.  That,  I  think,  was  on  the  23d  of  March.  On  the 
24th,  if  I  remember  rightly,  there  was  some  freight  trains,  one  at  least,  moved  west. 
The  train  ran  through  the  yard  at  a  speed  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour.  I  do  not 
think  the  strikers  knew  the  train  was  coming,  from  the  fact  they  seemed  to  be  very 
much  incensed  after  it  got  through  that  it  passed.  On  the  next  day,  the  25th  day  of 
March,  another  train  came  which  was  armed  with  the  sheriff's  posse  of  about  thirty 
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men  armed  with  reTolvers.  The  strikers  had  evidently  been  adyised  of  the  approach 
of  that  train  and  they  came  out  about  the  time  it  reached  the  east  end  of  the  yard, 
came  ont  of  their  hall  and  walked  east  to  meet  the  trsiin,  and  walked  east  perhaps 
100  or  150  yards.  As  they  approached  the  train  they  picked  up  a  heavy  oak  plank 
and  threw  it  across  the  track  in  front  of  the  engine.  I  was  at  the  east  end  of  the 
platform  at  that  time,  the  train  being  distant  some  100  yards  east.  I  saw  the  plank 
1  hro wn  onto  the  track  and  also  saw  the  pilot  knock  the  plank  off.  It  must  have  been 
thrown  on  with  the  intention  of  wrecking  the  train,  or  the  engine  at  least.  It  was 
going  six  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  When  the  plank  did  not  succeed  in  throwing  the 
train  oif,  then  the  strikers  proceeded  to  climb  onto  the  train.  Some  of  them  climbed 
up  and  undertook  to  set  the  brake.  One  man  was  knocked  down  by  a,  stick  in  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  sheriff's  posse  and  others  driven  off  the  train.  They  followed  the 
train,  some  on  the  ground  by  the  side  and  others  hanging  on  to  the  sides  of  the  train, 
clear  through  the  yard  shouting  and  attempting  to  get  the  engineer  to  stop.  This 
train  passed  about  1.20  in  the  anernoon  of  the  25th.  Immediately  after  the  passage 
of  the  train  the  strikers  proceeded  to  hall.  I  might  say  right  here,  however,  that 
train  and  others  had  been  stoned  by  persons  along  the  track,  women  and  boys.  T'here 
may  have  been  some  of  the  strikers  with  them.  A  great  many  stones  had  been  thrown 
at  men  along  there,  making  it  dangerous  for  them  to  stay  there  As  this  train  passed 
through  it  was  stoned  also.  The  train  that  came  east  that  day  met  the  other  at  the 
next  town  west,  the  town  of  Gray's  Summit,  about  five  miles  west.  As  I  stated  be- 
fore, just  as  the  train  passed  out  of  the  yard,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  strikers, 
they  proceeded  immediately  to  their  hall.  The  train  from  the  west  arrived  there 
about  forty  minutes  after  the  train  going  west  had  passed,  and  had  got  almost  to  the 
depot — the  centerof  the  train  had  approached  about  to  the  depot — ^before,  I  think,  the 
strikers  knew  she  was  coming,  I  am  quite  confident  they  were  not  aware  of  the  train 
coming  from  the  west  that  day.  I  do  not  think  they  knew  it  was  coming  until  they 
heard  the  sound  of  the  wheels  on  the  track.  They  were  yet  in  their  hall,  and  rnshed 
out  in  fall  force,  and,  as  usual,  the  women  and  some  children,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  strikers,  threw  stones  at  the  men  on  the  cars,  and  the  strikers  ran  by  the  train  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  quito  a  body,  probably  100  or  more,  and  attempted  to  climb  on 
the  cars,  and  just  as  the  rear  end  of  the  train  passed  east  of  the  tank  there  was  firing 
commenced. 

Q.  Whatt — ^A.  The  firing  commenced.  This  was  the  train  that  was  fired  into. 
I  was  close  by  the  train.  The  fixing  from  the  ground  and  that  from  the  top  of 
the  cars  was  so  closely  connected  that  I  could  not  state  positively  which  of  the  con- 
tending parties  fired  first,  whether  the  first  shot  came  from  the  ground  or  from  the 
cars.  My  impression  is  and  has  been  that  the  first  shot  was  fired  from  the  ground, 
though  I  could  not  state  positively  as  to  that  fact.  There  must  have  been  one  hun- 
dred shots  fired.  Why  there  was  no  one  killed  is  a  great  query  with  me.  There  was 
no  one  killed  or  no  one  hurt,  but  the  strikers  seemed  to  be  terribly  enraged.  It  only 
lasted  a  short  time,  as  the  train  was  moving  at  a  speed  of  six  or  eight  miles  an  hour. 
As  soon  as  the  train  moved  out  of  reach  of  the  strikers  they  of  course  still  felt  very 
much  excited,  and  turned  upon  some  deputy  sheriffs  in  the  yards — some  three  or  four 
or  four  or  five — and  warned  them  to  leave  town  under  penalty  of  their  lives.  They 
came  up  the  street  of  the  town  in  their  terrible  rage,  and  I  thought  at  the  time  they 
would  either  burn  the  town  or  kill  somebody,  from  the  appearance  of  the  party.  The 
town  seemed  to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
safety  for  anybody  they  felt  like  visiting  their  vengeance  on,  but  as  luck  would  have  it  we 
got  through  the  trouble  that  day  without  any  serious  injury  to  anybody.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  26th  the  adjutant-general  of  the  State,  General  Jamison,  arrived  with  the 
arms  for  the  sheriff's  posse,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  summoned  and  brought. 
The  sheriff's  posse  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  the  evening  the  firing  hap- 
pened. They  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  firing  happened,  and 
upon  the  arrival  of  the  adjutant-general  with  a  posse  of  men  from  Jefferson  City, 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him  for  his  own  defense,  I  suppose,  he  proceeded  to  turn 
over  the  arms  to  the  sheriff,  who  had  about  forty  men  snbpoenaed  then  in  the  depot; 
and  the  adjutant-general  remained  there  some  two  or  three  days  after  that.  That 
day,  being  the  26th,  there  was  a  train  came  &om  Saint  Louis  about  the  time  that 
the  train  going  west  on  the  prior  day  had  arrived,  about  1  o'clock,  and  the  strikers 
came  out  with  the  evident  intention  of  attacking  the  train,  notwithstanding  there 
was  a  posse  of  men  there.  The  men  up  to  this  time  had  not  taken  any  position  in 
the  yards,  but  the  guards  on  this  train  happened  to  be  armed  with  breech-loading 
shot-guns,  which  1  think  deterred  the  strikers,  and  prevented  them  from  attacking 
the  train.  That  amounted  to  the  principal  part  of  the  trouble  in  the  town  of  Pacific. 
Of  course  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  for  some  days  afterwards,  and  the 
strikers  maintained  a  threatening  attitude  until  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  or  the 
1st  of  April. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  that  you  know  that  you  have  not  stated  f  State  fully 
what  you  saw. — A.  There  were  a  great  many  other  things  I  might  state,  which  per- 
haps would  not  be  of  much  interest  to  the  committee. 
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Q.  Anything  yon  know  of  consequence  in  reference  to  any  violcEce  tliere  yon  had 
better  state. — A.  I  might  add  that  when  the  strike  occurred  the  strikers  proceeded 
to  take  possession  of  our  shops,  and  notified  us  they  would  put  guards  over  the 
property,  which  they  did. 

Q.  I  presume  that  is  about  all  ? — ^A.  Unless  you  wish  something  more. 

By  Colonel  BuRNES : 

Q.  Were  yon  a  witness  to  the  egress  of  the  men  from  the  hall  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  come  out  in  a  body  or  singly  f — A.  They  seemed  to  be  coming  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  They  were  coming  down-stairs,  and  of  coarse  could  not  get  down 
all  at  once.    They  came  quickly  and  rapidly ;  they  were  all  running. 

Q.  Was  there  not  some  firing  done  before  the  BJiights  came  down  out  of  the  hall  1 — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  the  superintendent  of  the  bridge  work  of  the  entire  line,  are  you  not  t — 
A.  Of  everything  north  of  Denison,  Tex.,  and  Texarkana,  on  the  Iron  Mountaiif. 

Q.  You  superintend  all  the  men  engaged  in  building  or  repairing  bridges  in  that 
territory? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  are  caUed  upon  frequently  to  transport  men  from  one  job  to  another,  are 
you  not  ? — ^A.  I  call  upon  the  men  to  go  from  one  job  to  another. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  they  get  paid  for  the  time  that  is  consumed  in  traveling 
from  one  job  to  another  1 — A.  They  do  in  the  day-time ;  for  traveling  at  night  they 
do  not  get  any  pay. 

Q.  Do  they  for  Sunday  I — ^A.  We  have  in  some  instances  allowed  the  men  for  Sun- 
day travel,  and  in  others  not.  Usually  when  nothing  is  allowed  for  Sunday  there  is 
some  understanding  in  regard  to  the  matter  before  the  trip  is  made. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  order  given  by  yourself  or  any  one  under  or  over  yen  in  au- 
thority directing  as  far  as  possible  that  the  removal  shall  take  place  at  night  or  on 
Sunday  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  gave  any  such  order  or  heard  of  one  f — A.  I  do  not  think  any  one 
would  give  such  an  order,  for  it  would  not  be  a  reasonable  order  to  give.  We  have 
men  working  on  a  bridge  to-day,  and  they  may  finish  the  bridge  to-morrow  morning, 
and  we  could  not  hold  them  until  night  to  transport  them.  We  transport  them  by 
the  first  train  that  arrives.  It  will  appear  to  be  a  very  simple  thing,  and  it  will  ap- 
pear to  ainy  one  tha^t  such  an  order  would  not  work  at  all. 

Q.  Now  I  understand  yon,  I  think,  that  when  a  job  is  completed,  whether  it  is  day 
or  night,  yon  proceed  ordinarily  by  the  first  train  to  the  next  job  1 — ^A.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Q.  And  if  the  travel  is  in  the  day-time  the  man  gets  his  time  f — A.  Gets  his  regular 

pay- 

Q.  If  the  travel  is  in  the  night  he  gets  no  extra  hours  for  that  f — A.  No ;  that  is  un- 
derstood. 

Q.  And  if  he  travels  on  Sunday  he  gets  no  paj  for  that  unless  there  is  a  special 
agreement  about  it  ? — A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  such  special  agreement  having  been  made  to  pay  the  men 
for  Sunday  ? — A.  That  is  a  matter  I  have  not  thought  of.  I  think  I  can  refer  to  my 
books  and  know  where  we  have  done  that. 

Q.  Yon  probably  would  not  find  it  done  very  frequently,  I  suppose? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
we  do  not  frequently  move  men  on  Sunday.  We  are  compelled  to  do  work  sometimes 
on  Sunday.  I  have  always  made  It  a  point  to  do  as  little  work  as  we  can ;  in  other 
words,  not  to  do  any  more  work  on  Sunday  than  I  can  possibly  help.  I  do  not  believe 
in  Sunday  work ;  I  do  not  believe  we  can  gain  anything  by  it. 

Q.  The'  men  are  under  your  orders,  and  you  control  and  allow  them  their  time  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  they  should  be  allowed  extra  time  for  the  time  they  consume 
in  that  ? — ^A.  The  point  is  this :  We  hire  a  lot  of  men  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  18d6, 
It  is  our  expectation  we  will  give  the  men  employment  until  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1887.  In  that  line  of  business,  with  which  a  great  many  men  are  familiar,  carpenter 
business  in  the  city,  for  instance,  a  contractor  gets  a  contract  to  put  up  a  building  in 
the  city  of  Saint  Louis.  He  hires  a  certain  number  of  carpenters  to  do  that  work, 
and  they  work  with  him  until  the  building  ie  done,  and,  as  I  understand  the  matter, 
if  the  contractor  has  no  other  contract  when  the  building  is  finished,  those  men  or- 
dinarily have  to  seek  work  elsewhere  or  remain  idle.  With  our  men  we  do  not  re- 
quire them  to  remain  idle  any  of  the  time  except  as  they  choose  to  take  their  own 
time  and  remain  idle.  We  pay  them  for  every  day,  and  when  we  send  men  we  move 
them  for  their  benefit  as  much  as  ours.  We  move  them  to  get  them  to  a  point  where 
we  give  them  work.  That  has  been  thoroughly  understood  by  the  men  all  the  time. 
I  have  talked  with  them,  and  with  a  very  few  exceptions  I  have  had  no  complaint 
until  since  the  strike.  ■ 
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Q.  Yon  Bay  when  the  men  are  hired  it  is  understood  that  transportation  is  not  to  be 
paid  for  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  add  in  this  connection  that  when  we  transport  men 
oyer  the  road  we  transport  them  in  passenger  trains.  We  extend  them  the  privi- 
lege of  going  into  any  of  the  cars  except  the  sleeping  car.  There  are  good  coaches. 
The  night  trains  have  chair  cars,  and  we  do  not  object  to  their  going  into  the  chair 
cars  and  taking  a  chair  and  going  to  sleep.  I  have  heard  some  of  them  say  they  conid 
sleep  as  well  in  a  chair  car  as  in  a  bed.  I  think  the  men  generally  feel  that  is  not  a 
grievance,  not  any  matter  of  grievance.  While  some  few  might  claim  that,  I  think 
the  generality  of  them  do  not  complain  of  it. 

Q.  Prior  to  the  6th  of  March,  for  a  year  prior  to  that  time,  had  any  complaints 
been  made  by  the  bridge  men  for  getting  no  pay  for  that  time  ? — A.  I  do  not  think 
there  ever  was  a  claim  made  to  me  abont  that.  Some  individual  may  have  spoken  to 
me  about  it,  but  as  to  making  a  complaint  or  demand  they  should  have  time,  there 
was  never  anything  of  the  kind  made  on  me. 

Q.  You  are  certain  that  n^ne  of  them  ever  asked  you  to  forward  such  a  complaint 
to  the  general  office  of  the  company  f — ^A.  I  have  never  received  such  a  complaint 
from  them  in  writing,  nor  do  I  think  verbally,  except  as  I  stated  before. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  mentioned  just  now,  did  yon  receive  any  notice  of  any 
trouble  with  the  bridge  men  upon  this  question  ? — ^A.  No ;  I  have  no  remembrance  of 
receiving  such  a  notice. 

Q.  Suppose  you  start  out  with  a  gang  of  carpenters  to  repair  bridges  along  the  line, 
and  day  after  day  you  progress  until  you  are  at  the  end  of  one  of  your  lines,  being 
through  with  your  work  you  discharge  your  men  sometimes,  do  you  not  f — ^A.  Some- 
times; yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  discharged  them  at  a  terminal  point  without  paying  them  for  the 
time  necessary  to  he  consumed  in  carrying  them  back  to  the  place  from  which  they 
started? — ^A.  Not  that  I  remember  of.  We  may  have  done  that,  but  I  will  say  when 
we  discharge  a  man  we  almost  invariably  give  him  a  pass  to  where  he  wants  to  go. 

Q.  But  then  it  takes  him  some  time  to  ride  the  pass  out  ? — A.  Comparatively  speak- 
ing, those  are  isolated  cases.  We  do  not  move  our  men  over  great  lengths  of  line  of 
road,  generally  speaking.  With  the  number  of  men  we  have  our  boarding  cars  and 
sleeping  cars.  They  board  and  sleep  in  the  company's  cars.  When  we  move  men 
they  board  and  sleep  on  the  cars.  That  is  the  case  on  the  Iron  Mountain  and  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas.  On  the  Missouri  Pacific  we  have  never  used  boarding 
cars  ftom  the  fact  that  boarding  places  are  convenient,  and  there  is  no  trouble  on 
that  account. 

Q.  Has  any  such  complaint  as  that  to  which  I  have  alluded  been  mentioned  to  you 
by  any  man  discharged  at  a  distant  point  and  not  paid  for  the  time  necessary  for  him 
to  return? — ^A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  remember  of. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  if  you  are  positive  you  received  no  notice  from  the 
Iron  Mountain  road  of  trouble  with  the  bridge  men  working  thereon  f — ^A.  With  re- 
gard to  what? 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  hours  consumed  in  traveling — any  trouble,  any  grievance  ? — 
A.  No.  I  received  a  statement  from  the  men  in  regard  to  time  checks  some  time  ago, 
in  regard  to  a  delay  claimed  on  account  of  not  getting  their  checks.  I  wrote  to  them 
about  it  and  they  wrote  me  back  that  my  explanation  was  satisfactory.  That  had  no 
reference  to  the  time  allowed  them,  but  to  the  time  they  got  the  checks,  that  is  all. 

Q.  When  this  Hayes  agreement  was  made,  were  the  wages  of  the  bridge  men  raised 
in  accordance  with  the  raise  of  wages  of  the  shop  men  and  others? — ^A.  I  do  not  re- 
member about  that,  whether  they  were  or  not.  My  recollection  is  there  was  no  reduc- 
tion at  the  time — it  is  my  recollection  the  bridge  men  were  not  reduced  when  the  shop 
men  were  reduced. 

Q.  Were  the  wages  you  were  paying  on  the  6th  of  March  the  same  as  in  1884  ? — ^A. 
I  think  they  were;  in  a  great  many  instances  we  had  raised  the  wages  of  men.  There 
were  very  few  we  reduced.  While  we  have  no  system  of  apprenticeship  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  yet  we  have  a  good  many  apprentices.  We  take  a  laboring  man  and 
put  him  in  the  carpenters'  gang  at  $1.50  a  day,  and  as  he  becomes  familiar  with  the 
business  and  iamiliar  with  the  use  of  tools  we  advance  his  wages  until  he  gets  the  pay 
of  a  carpenter.  We  have  a  large  number  of  men  on  the  road  of  that  kind.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  never  made  a  contract  of  apprenticeship;  still  it  amounts  to  ap- 
prenticeship in  that  way.  I  think  it  is  la  very  good  thing  for  the  men.  I  think  there 
are  very  few  men  who  can  earn  money  that  way,  receive  full  pay  as  laborers  and  start 
in  with  a  carpenter's  gang  and  earn  a  carpenter's  wages  and  learn  the  trade. 

Q.  What  is  the  highest  price  you  pay  the  carpenters  ? — A.  As  high  as  $2.60 :  in  some 
instances  $2.75.  The  price  of  carpeuters  ranges  from  $2.25  to  $2.60,  in  a  few  cases 
$2.75  a  day. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  average  would  be  ? — A.  The  average  would  probably  be 
about  $2.30  or  $2.35.    I  could  not  tell  positively  without  adding  up  and  dividing. 

Q.  In  regard  to  pile  driver  No.  2  on  the  Iron  Mountain  Road,  were  there  any  griev- 
ances presented  to  you  by  Mr.  Martin? — ^A,  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  being  presented  to  him  t— A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  the  men  who 
wrote  me  abont  time  checks  were  men  who  worked  on  pile  driver  No.  2,  if  that  is  what 
is  referred  to ;  that  may  be  the  matter  the  gentleman  has  under  consideration. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  dispatch  from  Baring  Cross  with  regard  to  trouble  among  the 
bridge-building  men  ? — A.  I  think  on  the  5th  of  March,  if  I  remember  correctly,  the 
-4th  or  5th,  there  was  some  gentleman  at  Baring  Cross  wired  me  and  asked  me  if  he 
could  see  me  in  my  ofiBce  on  Sunday.  I  think  that  may  have  been  Friday,  the  4th  of 
March,  some  gentleman  wired  me ;  I  think  he  signed  his  name  Darley,  something  like 
that ;  I  am  not  positive  about  that ;  asked  me  if  he  could  see  me  in  Pacific  on  Sunday. 
I  wired  him  back  I  would  be  in  Pacific  that  day.  I  think  on  Saturday  I  received  a 
'dispatch  from  him  stating  he  could  not  see  me  on  that  day.  That  is  the  only  dis- 
patch I  remember  receiving  from  Baring  Cross. 

Q.  In  certain  emergencies  where  you  are  required  to  employ  men  in  a  washout  in 
a  rainstorm,  do  yon  iillow  them  extra  for  work  under  such  circumstances  f — A.  Not  in 
regular  honrsj  we  always  allow  them  time  and  a  half,  for  over  time.  That  is  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  business.  Every  man  understands  he  is  to  do  that  kind  of 
work  when  he  is  hired. 

Q.  If  a  bridge-builder  or  a  carpenter  employed  in  your  department  should  conclude 
that  he  had  a  grievance  against  the  company,  is  it  his  duty  to  present  it  to  yon  in  the 
first  instance,  or  would  he  present  it  to  his  immediate  foreman? — A.  I  have  never 
laid  down  any  rules  in  regard  to  that  matter.  I  have  generally  allowed  them  to  act 
as  they  pleased.  If  they  want  to  present  a  grievance  to  me,  if  I  shonld  receive  any 
I  shonld  refer  to  the  foreman  and  get  his  knowledge  in  regard  to  it  before  I  acted.  I 
think  the  proper  course  would  be  to  go  to  the  foreman  first. 

Q.  If  such  a  grievance  were  presented  to  you,  you  would  consider  it  after  referring 
it  to  the  foreman  ? — A.  Of  course  I  would. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  refused  to  listen  to  a  grievance  T — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  a  sensible  thing  to  do.  So  long  as  we  have  to  work  men  we  have  to  try  to  satisfy 
them. 

Q.  Suppose  you  were  to  discharge  a  man  whose  wages  were  $3.60,  and  yon  filled 
his  place  by  appointing  some  one  else,,  would  you  pay  him  |2.60  because  the  man  dis- 
charged got  that,  or  would  you  pay  him  what  you  thought  he  was  entitled  to  ? — A. 
I  do  not  think  I  would  pay  the  new  man  as  much.  I  will  tell  you  how  we  work  that. 
We  have  a  gang  of  men ;  we  have  eight  or  nine  men,  and  we  have  a  good  man  we  pay 
a  little  more  wages  than  the  others.  If  that  man  takes  a  notion,  decides  to  quit,  we 
usually  promote  a  man  out  of  the  gang  to  take  his  place,  and  the  man  we  employ  we 
put  down  at  a  lower  rate  of  wages ;  such  wages  as  he  may  be  capable  of  earning. 
Such  men  who  get  that  extra  pay  are  considered  little  better  men  than  the  others, 
and  of  course  we  promote  the  most  experienced  man.  We  do  not  take  new  men  and- 
promote  them.  That  is  the  case  with  our  foremen.  In  making  a  foreman,  a  man 
works  at  $2.60  for  awhile,  and  his  foreman  quits,  and  we  almost  invariably  give  him 
the  place  of  foreman,  promote  him  to  a  place  of  $30  or  $90  a  month,  start  him  at  $80, 
and  increase  him  until  he  gets  the  full  pay  of  a  foreman. 

Q.  When  did  yon  take  charge  of  the  department  f — A.  On  the  Missouri  Pacific,  I 
think  it  was  1871. 

Q.  With  the  Iron  Mountain  1 — ^A.  I  am  not  right  positive ;  I  think  two  years  ago 
last  month. 

Q.  Has  the  gang  foreman  the  power  to  increase  or  diminish  wages  f — ^A.  He  usually 
recommends  that. 

Q.  He  recommends  it  to  you  and  yon  decide  it  finally  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  a  gang  foreman  has  discharged  a  man  for  the 
purpose  of  hiring  him  over  again  at  a  higher  rate  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  think  yon  would  know  it  if  it  occurred  f — A.  I  think  I  would. 

A.  W.  DICKINSON,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  (Jovemor  Stbwabt  : 

Question.  What  is  yonr  ofSce  or  ofScial  position  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  f — Answer. 
I  am  called  superintendent  of  terminal  facilities.  I  superintend  the  movement  of  the 
business  abont  Saint  Louis, 

Q.  Of  the  freight  ?— A.  The  movement  of  the  freight  and  of  the  passenger  trains. 

Q.  Will  yon  state  your  experience  with  this  strike  m  your  own  way.  I  do  not  want 
any  questions  until  after  you  are  through  with  yonr  statement. — ^A.  I  supervise  the 
men  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  to  the  dispatch  of  trains,  passenger  and  freight. 
With  what  are  called  mail  trains  we  have  had  no  trouble.  With  suburban  trains  run- 
ning west,  and  with  freight  trains,  and  with  freight  trains  running  over  the  bridge, 
we  have  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 

Q.  Will  ynu  state  right  here  how  many  trains  you  dispatch  daily  from  this  station.^ — 
A.  Of  passenger  trains  the  receipt  and  dispatch  is  one  hundred  and  sixty,  I  think. 

Q.  How  many  freight  trains  f — A.  Freight  trains  vary. 
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Q.  The  average? — A.  They  will  vary  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-five, 

Q.  Now  go  on. — A.  For  a  good  inany  days,  commencing  March  6th,  we  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  dispatching  freight  trains  and  suburban  trains  west  by  reason  of 
parties  of  strikers  interfering  in  different  ways,  endeavoring  to  intimidate  the  men, 
to'have  them  leave  their  engines,  and  pulling  the  pins  in  freight  trains,  pulling  out 
the  draw-bar  keys,  turning  switches  wrong  and  a  multiplicity  of  such  acts  as  those. 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  of  any  such  proceedings  f — A.  I  was  of  some  of  them.  In 
most  cases  without  being  able,  I  might  say  in  all  cases  without  being  able,  to  iden- 
tify the  parties  by  name. 

Q.  Were  they  men  who  had  been  in  the  employment  of  the  company  f — A.  A  great 
many  of  them. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  any  declarations  made  by  those  men  as  to  who  those  persons  were — 
did  you  talk  with  any  of  them  f — A.  No  special  conversation  which  I  could  repeat. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  any  acts  of  violence  towards  the  men  that  were  employed  by' 
the  company  ? — ^A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  did;  I  have,  however,  noticed  the  effects  of 
violence.  ♦ 

Q.  In  what  way  t — A.  In  the  way  of  bruised  heads  and  faces. 

Q.  Of  men  in  your  employment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  finally  moved  trains  with  assistance  f — A.  With  the  assistance  of  the  police 
and  paid  depnties. 

JOHN  HODGE,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Governor  Stewart  : 

Question.  You  are  superintendent  of  the  car  department? — Answer.  Yes;  in  other 
words,  called  master  car-builder. 

Q.  Of  the  entire  system? — A.  A.  Of  the  Missouri  Pacific  road. 

Q.  Stationed  here  at  Saint  Louis? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  any  grievances  have  come  to  your  knowledge  in  your  de- 
partment since  the  strike  of  1885,  and  if  so,  what  they  were,  and  what  was  done  with 
them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  recollect  of  any  grievances.  If  there  were  any  they  were 
immedi:  tely  adjusted  satisfactorily  to  the  parties  in  my  department. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  of  any  grievances  existing  in  your  department  prior  or  up  to 
the  time  of  the  strike? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  converse  with  the  men  in  your  department  or  any  of  them  ait  the  time 
of  the  strike  with  a  view  of  trying  to  find  out  what  the  matter  was  ? — A.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  6th  I  came  back  from  Texas;  ■!  was  there  on  the  company's  business,  and 
returned  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and  one  of  the  men,  who  was  vice-chairman  of  the 
grievance  committee,  came  to  me  and  stated  to  me  they  were  going  to  go  out  at  10 
o'clock  on  a  strike.  I  asked  him  if  he  had  got  any  grievances  in  connection  with  the 
affair;  "None,"  he  says.  "  We  have  got  no  grievances."  I  asked  him  if  he  had  con- 
sidered the  matter  carefully  or  his  people  had,  and  he  stated  to  me  they  had.  I  asked 
him  if  there  was  anything  I  could  do  wherein  I  could  prevent  its  occurrence,  and  he 
said  there  was  nothing.  "  We  have  got  no  grievances ;  we  are  perfectly  satisfied ;  but 
we  are  ordered  by  higher  authority  for  to  quit  at  10  o'clock,  which  we  propose  to  do." 
He  asked  me  if  I  would  be  in  my  ofBce  at  half  past  9  o'clock,  and  I  told  him  I  would. 
He  said,  "The  balance  of  the  committee  will  call  on  you  and  the  master  mechanic" 
(onr  offices  are  in  the  same  room),  "  and  will  notify  you  that  we  are  going  out  at 
10  o'clock."  At  half  past  9  o'clock  he  came  in  with  four  others,  and  they  stated 
'  they  were  going  to  quit  at  10  o'clock.  We  talked  with  them  at  the  time,  and  asked 
them  if  there  was  any  difficulty  that  existed  which  we  could  adjust,  and  I  think  also 
stated  to  them  that  our  understanding  had  been  heretofore,  that  if  there  were  any 
grievances  that  the  understanding  was  that  they  would  be  arbitrated  and  settled  the 
same  as  other  grievances  that  had  occurred  during  the  year,  and  he  stated  there 
were  no  grievances,  nothing  we  could  say  that  would  benefit  the  thing  in  any  shape 
or  form.  They  came  up  at  half  past  9  o'clock  and  said,  that  is,  notified  us  they  were 
going  out  at  10  o'clock,  which  they  did. 

Q.  What  became  of  your  department  afterthat?  What  was  the  condition  of  thing* 
there  ? — A.  At  10  o'clock  the  bell  rang,  and  in  the  master  mechanic's  department  and 
mine  also  they  all  went  out,  and,  I  think,  went  to  their  hall,  which  was  located  in  that 
vicinity,  and  had  a  meeting. 

Q.  The  hall  of  the  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  Supposed  to  be.  I  have  never  been  in 
thehall,  and  have  no  means  of  knowing  just  exactly  about  it. 

Q.  It  was  what  they  called  their  hall? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  went  to  their  hall  and 
had  a  meeting,  as  I  presume,  and  between  12  and  1  o'clock,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect, 
they  came  back,  a  portion  of  them,  and  a  few  of  them  came  to  me  and  stated  they 
were  ready  to  put  on  guards  to  take  charge  of  the  company's  property,  which  they 
did.  That  state  of  affairs  continued  on  up  to  the  10th  of  the  month,  I  think,  when 
notices  were  put  up,  the  one  that  has  already  been  mentioned  by  the  general  super- 
intendent. They  vacated  the  company's  grounds,  or  this  guard  did  that  was  located 
at  the  shops,  and  then  guards  or  watchmen  were  put  there  in  the  company's  interest. 
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Q.  They  did  not  consult  you  as  to  who  shonld  he  guards,  but  selected  their  own 
men  f — A.  No ;  they  did  not  state  to  me  who  they  wpnld  place  there  or  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  think  there  was  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  placed  over  the  company's 
property  in  various  localities  surrounding  their  works  and  remained  there  till  the 
10th  of  the  month. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  employ  in  your  departmentt — A.  On  the  line  of  the 
road  I  had  325,  inclnding  clerks,  watchmen,  &c.,  previous  to  the  6th  of  March. 

Q.  Did  they  all  go  out? — A.  With  the  exception  of  the  clerks  at  the  Saint  Louis 
works.  At  the  local  stations  on  the  line  of  the  road  they  did  not.  At  sume  local 
stations  where  we  had  car-repairers  and  car-oilers  stationed  they  did  not.  I  could 
not  give  you  the  accurate  number  that  went  out  on  the  6th  day  of  March,  but  at  the 
Saint  Louis  works  in  my  department  they  all  went  out  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  foremen. 

Q.  Did  you  employ  the  men  in  your, department  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  authority  to  employ  and  to  discharge  f — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  State  what  efforts  you  made  to  employ  men  when  yon  resumed  operations,  if 
any  ? — ^A.  We  used  every  effort — at  least  I  did — used  every  effort  in  my  power  to  em- 
ploy men  and  also  to  persuade  those  who  had  already  been  in  my  employ  who  quit 
voluntarily  of  their  own  accord.    I  talked  freely  and  asked  them  to  come  back. 

Q.  What  reason  did  they  give  for  not  coming  back  f — A.  Their  reasons  were  vari- 
ous. Some  said,  well,  they  coald  not  come  back  according  to  their  organization ; 
that  the  organization  they  belonged  to  would  not  permit  them  to  do  it.  Others 
would  state  they  would  be  glad  to  come  back,  but  were  afraid  to  come  back.  That 
has  been  about  the  general  way  of  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  employ  any  new  men,  outside  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  fast  as  we  could 
get  a  man  to  go  to  work  for  us  we  employed  him  or  a  man  that  had  been  at  work 
previously.  We  made  no  exceptions.  If  we  could  get  a  man  who  quit  on  the  6th  of 
March  to  come  back  we  were  glad  to  reinstate  him. 

Q.  Glad  to  receive  him  at  any  time  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  has  been  my  policy  all  the 
way  through  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Q.  How  were  the  new  men  yon  employed  treated,  if  yon  observed  how  they  were 
treated,  by.  the  strikers  ?^-A.  Almost  invariably  treated  rather  discourteously  and 
rather  roughly.  We  had.  to  keep  them  inside  of  our  works.  Finally  after  a  short 
time  we  established  a  boarding-house,  and  we  boarded  the  men  there  and  slept  the 
men  there.    They  lodged  there  and  boarded  there. 

Q.  Why  was  that  T — ^A.  Well,  that  was  simply  because  they  dare  not  go  out.  If 
they  did  they  would  most  assuredly  get  beaten,  and  would  be  badly  used  beyond  a 
question,  which  a  number  of  them  was. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  access  to  those  works  all  this  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  went  in  and 
out. 

Q.  Did  they  allow  anybody  else  to  go  in  and  out  but  you  T  Did  they  allow  the 
other  workmen  to  go  in  ? — A.  My  foremen  who  did  not  go  out  with  the  others  were 
allowed  in  and  out  the  same  as  myself.  I  do  not  think  they  ever  interfered  with  "the 
foremen.  '  , 

Q.  They  did  not  allow  you  to  resume  control  of  the  property,  not  until  they  were 
served  with  the  injnnction,  up  to  the  10th  of  April? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  of  any  acts  of  violence  yourself,  or  did  you  hear  any  abusive 
language  on  the  part  of  the  strikers  toward  the  men  you  employed  T — A.  No ;  I  can- 
not call  anything  to  mind  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  You  only  state  in  regard  to  that,  that  the  men  were  terrorized,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  that  you  were  compelled  to  board  them  where  they  would  be  unmolested  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  knew  of  some  of  them  that  went  out  with  a  view  of  going  home,  and 
they  were  badly  used  up  in  consequence  thereof. 

Q.  Were  they  men  who  had  families  and  wanted  to  go  to  their  families  T — k.  Yes, 
sir ;  they  lived  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  and  undertook  to  go  hdme,  were  way- 
laid, and  were  badly  beaten. 

Q.  You  were  not  a  witness  and  could  not  testify  to  thatf — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  the  effects  of  some  of  the  beatings  ? — A.  I  did,  most  assuredly. 

By  Governor  Cuktin: 
Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  if  the  committee  that  came  to  you  did  not  mention  a 
matter  on  the  road,  and  not  in  your  shop ;  did  they  mention  grievances  on  the  road 
generally,  and  not  in  your  shop  ? — A.  I,  not  having  charge  of  anything  outside  of  my 
department,  would  be  unable  to  answer  that  question. 

By  Governor  Stewakt  : 
Q.  You  can  state  whether  they- mentioned  any  grievances f' — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  did 
not,  , 

By  Governor  Cuetin: 
Q.  Who  was  the  chairman  f — ^A.  John  B.  Williams,  I  think,  is  the  name. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  strikers  havine;  taken  forcible  possession  of  the  shops  f — ^A. 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not  understand  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  have  stated  they  came  there  and  took  possession  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  not  accompanied  by  any  force? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  you  would 
term  it.  They  came  there  in  a  body.  I  do  not  know  whether  yon  would  call  it  force. 
They  took  possession  of  the  company's  property  and  held  it  just  as  I  have  stated  un- 
til the  notice  was  put  up  warning  them  off  the  company's  property. 

Governor  Stewart.  That  would  be  forcibly  taking  possession  according  to  law. 

By  Governor  Curtin: 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  if  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  prop- 
erty that  the  men  took  possession  t— A.  That  is  what  they  stated. 

Q.  By  permission  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  did  they  say  that  f — A.  I  could  not  say  what  per- 
mission Mr.  Bartlett  gave  them.     I  am  only  stating  the  facts  for  myself.^ 

Q.  Was  there  any  violence  done  to  the  property  while  they  were  in  possession 
guarding  it  t — A.  No ;  not  l^at  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  You  answered  Governor  Stewart,  but  I  did  not  exactly  understand  you.  From 
the  6th  to  the  10th  of  March  do  I  Understand  you  that  you  or  the  men  they  permitted 
to  go  in  or  out?— A.  I  did  not  state  that  I  was  prevented  from  going  in  or  out  at  any 
time.  They  never  interfered  with  me  in  any  shape  orform.  There  is  one  thing  I  would 
like  to  contradict  in  relation  to  a  statement  that  was  made  by  a  witness  at  Kansas 
City.  It  was  stated  there  that  one  man  by  the  name  of  Kimball,  who  was  foreman  for 
me  in  the  car-shops  at  Independence,  that  his  salary  was  cut  down  without  any  notice 
being  given.  I  wish  to  state  that  that  thing  is  wrong.  That  man  had  thirty  days' 
notice  that  his  salary  would  be  reduced  $10  per  month ;  in  other  words,  from  $75  to 
$65.  He  had  a  notice  given  him  that  this  agreement  was  made  on  March  13, 1885.  I 
can  show  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  was  sent  to  him.  I  have  not  got  it  with  me,  but 
can  furnish  it,  that  that  was  the  fact  of  the  case. 

By  Governor  Stew     as 

Q.  Why  did  you  out  down  his  salary  t — ^A.  Simply  because  the  position  that  he  was 
occupying  was  not  worth  $75  a  month. 

Q.  The  reduction  of  his  salary  left  him  the  full  compensation  for  what  w<jrk  he  did  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  show  you  he  got  everything  he  earned  or  any  other  man  that 
would  be  placed  there  under  the  same  circumstances. 

LEEOY  BARTLETT,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Governor  Stewart  : 

Question.  What  is  your  position  ? — Answer.  Master  mechanic. 

Q.  What  is  your  jurisdiction,  and  how  much  of  the  system  ? — ^A.  The  Missouri 
main  line  and  branches. 

Q.  Stationed  at  Saint  Louis  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  your  experience  with  this  strike,  what  you  know  of  its  origin,  and  so  on. — 
,A.  The  first  intimation  that  I  had  of  any  trouble  was  that  Mr.  Hodge's  clerk  notified 
me  there  would  be  a  committee  in  the  ofBce  about  half  past  nine  to  see  me.  I  think  I 
was  going  to  the  city  that  morning  on  business.  That  being  the  case,  of  course  I  wait- 
ed, and  about  9.35  they  came  in.  I  think  there  were  five  gentlemen  in  the  party,  and 
Mr,  Nolan,  who  I  think  was  chairman  of  that  committee,  said,  "We  have  orders  to  go 
out  at  10  o'clock."  I  said  to  them,  "What  is  the  trouble  f  Have  you  any  grievance 
with  the  Missouri  Pacific  t"  And  they  said,  "No ;  there  is  no  trouble  at  all  with  the 
Missouri  Pacific."  I  said,  "  Then  why  do  you  go  out  ?"  They  said,  "We  Have  orders 
to  go  out."  I  then  said  to  them,  "Well,  when  this  trouble  is  settled,  do  not  have  it 
said  that  any  of  our  men  destroyed  any  of  the  company's  property."  In  reply  to  that 
they  said,  ' '  We  intend  to  look  after  that  matter.  We  are  going  to  appoint  guards  all 
around  the  works."  We  had  a  little  conversation  afterwards,  which  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, that  didn't  amount  to  mnch,  and  they  went  away.  At  10  o'clock  the  bell  rang.  I 
went  right  over  to  the  shop  from  the  ofBce,  and  went  into  the  shop  and  fonnd  the  men 
all  taking  otf  their  working  clothes  and  getting  ready  to  go  out.  They  all  formed  in 
double  file  and  marched  out  of  the  shop,  the  most  of  them.  There  were  a  few  left 
who  did  not  get  prepared  to  go  Out  with  the  others.  In  the  space  of  half  an  honr, 
I  suppose,  they  were  all  gone.  The  guard  came  on  very  shortly  afterwards,  and  they 
had  possession  of  the  works  up  to  the  morning  of  the  10th,  about  9  o'clock.  Notices 
were  furnished  me,  notices  of  the  injunction,  at  least  notices  warning  people  away 
from  the  works  not  employed  by  the  company.  I  had  them  put  up  at  U  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  men  went  and  read  them  and  went  away  as  soon  as  they  conld.  The 
committee  told  my  round-house  foreman  that  no  engines  would  be  permitted  to  go  ont 
of  the  house,  except  the  engines  that  hauled  the  mail  trains ;  and  those  parties  being 
in  force  there,  and  preventing  any  of  the  proper  ofBcers  of  the  company  from  doing 
the  work,  we  conld  not  do  it,  and  in  fact  we  did  not  have  force  enongh  to  do  it. 
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Q_.  Then  this  committee  then  and  there  gave  notice  they  wonid  not  permit  any 
engine  to  move? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  told  my  foreman  of  the  ronrid-honse  that. 

Q.  Except  for  moving  mail  trains  t — A.  Except  for  moving  mail  trains.  They  told 
my  ronnd-honse  foreman  that,  and  afterwards  told  me  when  I  talked  with  them. 

Q.  The  committee  that  yon  refer  to  was  a  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  was 
it  T — A.  Yes,  without  a  donbt. 

Q.  Then  you  understood  from  the  start  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  determined  yon 
should  not  move  any  freioiht  f — ^A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  steps  were  taken  to  pd-event  the  moving  of  freight  t — ^A.  In  the  first  place 
the  men  took  possession  of  the  ronnd-house  and  of  the  locomotives,  and  probibited  by 
force,  if  necessary,  the  taking  out  of  the  engines. 

Q.  Were  any  engines  taken  out  before  the  10th,  except  mail-train  engines  ? — A.  No. 
I  believe  there  were  none  taken  out  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  after  the  service  of  the  injunction  and  you  were  permitted  to  assume  con- 
trol of  your  property  and  took  possession  of  it,  when  you  attempted  to  run  trains, 
freight  trains,  where  was  the  attack  made  on  the  engines;  was  it  made  at  the  ronnd- 
house  or  between  the  round-house  and  the  depot,  or  after  the  engines  were  hooked 
on  ? — A.  After  the  men  left  the  premises^  the  roundhouse  foreman  and  myself,  and 
what  men  I  could  get  about  the  place,  fired  up  some  freight  engines  to  have  them 
ready  for  any  train  that  would  be  called  for.  We  fired  up  or  got  them  warm,  at  least 
five  of  them  ;  I  cannot  say  now  whether  on  that  day  or  the  next  an  engine  was  or- 
dered for  a  train,  but  at  least  in  a  short  time  had  an  order  for  an  engine,  and  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection  now,  the  engine  went  down  to  the  freight  yard,  and  if  I  remember 
right  she  came  back  with  the  engineer  and  fireman.  The  engineer  and  fireman,  I  think, 
were  intimidated  or  warned  not  to  go  out,  and  three  or  four  attempts  more  or  less  of 
that  kind  were  made.  Then  there  seemed  to  be  a  lull  in  the  operation  of  trying  to 
send  out  freights  nntil  some  time  after  the  20tb,  I  think.  They  sent  for  an  engine, 
she  went  down  in  the  yard,  coupled  onto  the  train,  and  the  engineer  brought  the  train 
to  the  shop  yard,  and  I  do  not  remember  whether  the  train  stopped  at  the  crossing 
jrst  below  the  shop  or  not ;  at  any  rate  it  stopped  in- the  shop  yard,  and  the  engineer 
got  off^  and  said  he  was  afraid  to  go  out.  He  said  there  was  a  man  standing  at  the 
crossing  and  held  up  a  knife.  I  will  repeat  his  words  as  nearly  as  I  remember  them 
and  understood  them,  that  he  held  up  a  knife,  and  says,  "  Tom,  if  you  go  out  you  will 
not  live,"  and  he  shook  the  knife  at  him,  and  he  said :  "  In  the  face  of  that  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  can  go  out."  I  immediately  asked  another  engineer,  Mr.  Hagerman,  who 
was  there,  "Will  you  go  out?"  He  said,  "Yes,  sir,"  and  got  on  the  engine  and 
started.  I  am  not  sure  but  the  fireman  got  off  at  the  same  time  as  the  engineer.  I 
am  not  quite  positive  about  that.  There  was  a  great  deal  going  on  there  at  the 
time,  and  my  attention  was  called  to  different  points,  and  of  course  I  do  not  remem- 
ber all  the  details  in  regard  to  it.  At  any  rate,  the  train  started  with  a  fireman. 
After  they  had  got  perhaps  500  or  1,000  yards  beyond  the  place  of  stopping,  and  while 
the  train  was  moving,  the  fireman  got  off.  There  was  a  man  or  men  on  the  engine 
as  guards,  I  think,  that  said  he  would  fire,  and  he  did  so.  As  soon  as  the  train  got 
out  of  sight  I  went  to  the  office  and  telegraphed  to  Kirkwood,  a  place  13  miles  west, 
for  the  man  on  the  pushing  engine  to  get  on  the  train  and  fire  it  to  Chamois,  and  he 
did  so. 

Q.  That  train  got  through  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  engineer  who  ran  the  train  when  he 
arrived  at  Chamois  said  he  was  very  much  abused  and  threatened,  and  I  understand 
he  hid  there,  that  some  one  took  care  of  him  and  protected  him.  He  came  back  to- 
wards Saint  Louis  and  stopped  at  Washington.  He  was  afraid  to  come  to  Saint 
iionis,  because  he  was  notified  by  other  men  that  it  was  unsafe  for  him  to  return  to 
Saint  Louis,  because  they  threatened  his  life,  and  he  stayed  at  Washington  two  or  three 
days,  more  or  less. 

Q.  This  yon  state  on  information,  I  suppose? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  at  least  he  came  to 
Saint  Louis,  went  to  his  home,  and  stayed  there  a  week  or  two. 

Q.  Were  there  any  acts  of  violence,  threatening,  or  abuse  that  came  under  your  per- 
sonal notice  that  you  can  refer  to  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  there  is.  I  saw  the  re- 
sults of  abuse  in  a  great  many  of  the  employes. 

Q.  Of  men  abused? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  their  clothes  were  torn  from  them,  their  heads  cut 
open  and  bruised. 

Q.  Who  were  those  men,  men  you  employed  after  the  strike  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mechanics  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  mechanics,  men  that  we  needed. 

Q.  What  eftbrts  did  yon  make  to  fill  np  the  ranks  left  vacant  by  the  strike  f— A.  I 
hired  every  man  that  applied,  no  matter  who  he  was.  I  then  went  to  the  houses  ot 
the  different  employes  and  asked  them  to  come  back;  I  did  it  in  a  number  of  instances. 

Q.  What  was  the  reply  1 — ^A.  They  said  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  come  back. 

By  Governor  Curtin  : 
Q.  What  ? — ^A.  They  said  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to  go  hack,  "  but  when  we 
see  men  abused  the  way  they  have  been  in  the  streets  we  do  not  care  to  place  our- 
selves in  that  position.    Our  lives  would  be  in  danger. " 
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By  Governor  Stewart: 

Q.  That  is  the  reply  you  got  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  men  you  did  employ  appeared  with  torn  clothes  and  broken  heads  f — A. 
Some  of  them.    We  kept  the  men  on  the  premises.    They  slept  there  and  we  fed  them. 

Q.  Thatwasfortheirproteotionagainstacts  of  violence  and  outrage  t— A.  Entirely; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  condition  of  things  contin  ue  at  this  time  ! —A.  Which  do  you  refer  to  t 
,  Q.  To  the  keeping  of  the  men. — A.  Or  to  the  act8.of  violence  t 

Q.  Yes,  botht — A.  We  still  keep  the  men  there. 

Q.  Do  you  think  under  the  condition  of  things  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
the  men  you  keep  them  there  now  ? — A.  I  only  judge  of  that  from  what  I  understand. 
I  understand  the  boarding-houses  about  there  refuse  to  keep  these  men  that  are 
termed  scabs.  ' 

iQ.  In  other  words,  the  boarding-houses  are  boycotted;  is  that  it? — A.  That  is  the 
term  they  use.  ^ 

Q.  And  that  state  of  things  still  exists  ? — ^A.  To  a  certain  degree  I  believe  it  does ; 
yes,  sir.  I  have  heard  a  number  of  men  express  themselves  on  the  works  that  they 
cannot  get  shaved  on  the  avenue — that  is  the  street  south  of  the  works — and  one  man 
said  he  was  in  a  store  buying  a  pair  of  overalls,  and  he  had  them  done  up,  and  he 
had  his  money  out  to  pay  for  them,  and  a  man  looked  in  the  door  and  said,  "  You  can't 
•sell  the  goods,"  and  the  store-keeper  took  them  and  put  them  away  on  the  shelves. 

Q.  Perhaps  when  they  read  Mr.  Powderly's  advice  published  this  morning  in  the 
papers  they  will  stop  that. — A.  I  hope  so.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  acts  of  vio- 
lence committed  to-day. 

Q.  But  the  boycotting  exists  ? — A.  I  believe  it  does.  You  understand  this  is  merely 
a  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  You  are  in  a  condition  to  know  generally  the  condition  of  things  among  your 
employes  ? — A.  To  a  certain  extent  I  do. 

Q.  If  there  are  any  other  facts  or  circumstances  that  occur  to  you  as  being  material 
in  this  inquiry  you  may  state  them.  Of  course  we  do  not  know  what  you  know.  We 
want  to  get  all  the  facts. — ^A.  There  were  a  great  may  incidents  of  annoyance  which 
took  place  which  are  hardly  worth  mentioning.  What  you  want  are  the  general 
facts  I 

Q.  Yes ;  and  the  minor  facts ;  we  have  heard  and  understand  what  the  situation 
is. — A.  On  the  day  the  injunction  was  served,  just  before  the  men  who  were  on  guard 
in  the  round-house  went  away,  three  of  them  went  through  the  round-house  and 
opened  what  we  call  the  blow-cocks  of  the  locomotives  and  let  the  water  out  of  the 
boilers.  Of  course  that  delayed  us  somewhat.  We  had  to  do  the  work  over  again — 
fill  the  boilers. 

Q.  This  question  is  suggested  to  me  :  Will  you  state  what  you  know  about  appli- 
cations being  made  for  the  re-employment  of  these  men  by  a  committee,  if  you  know 
anything  about  that  ? — A.  There  was  an  article  in  the  paper  purporting  to  be  a  set- 
tlement, a  terrific  communication,  I  think,  from  Mr.  Powderly.  On  the  morning  on 
which  that  was  published  a  committee  came  to  the  ofSce  and  said  to  me,  as  near  as  I 
remember  the  conversation,  "  We  have  come  up  to  talk  with  you."  I  knew  very  well 
what  the  subject  was,  because  I  had  seen  the  morning  paper.  Part  of  them  were 
Enights  of  Labor,  and  I  said  to  them,  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you; 
in  fact,  I  have  not  time  to  talk  to  you."  I  was  busy  writing.  Some  reply  was  made 
to  that,  and  they  went  out.  That  was  all  the  conversation  that  took  place,  I  do  not 
think  they  were  in  the  ofSce  ten  seconds. 

Q.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  employment  of  men  in  your  department.  You  have 
already  employed  some  new  men,  as  I  understand  you,  that  were  not  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  company  at  the  time  of  the  strike,  have  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  now  in  your  employment  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  told  you,  I  employed 
every  man  that  came  along,  and  up  to  the  time  the  strike  was  declared  off  I  had  be- 
tween 130  and  140  men  employed. 

Q.  How  many  men  do  you  require  in  your  department  in  addition  to  the  force  yon 
have  already  secured  ? — A.  I  can  get  my  work  done,  I  think,  for  the  time  being,  with 
about  160  or  170. 

Q.  And  you  have  how  many  f — A.  I  had  up  to  the  time  the  strike  was  declared  off 
between  135  and  140.  When  the  strike  was  declared  off  I  re-employed  fifteen  or 
twenty,  more  or  less.  I  cannot  tell  the  exact  number  of  the  old  men  who  applied 
individually.        ' 

Q.  Since  the  strike  was  declared  off? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  three  or  four  or  five, 
possibly  eight,  that  came  to  work  before  the  strike  was  declared  off. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  objection  to  taking  them  ?— A.  Not  at  all ;  I  sent  for  them. 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  them  go  to  work,  and  they  were  glad  to  go  to  work. 

Q.  State  whether  at  any  time  since  the  strike  was  inaugurated  up  to  the  present 
time  yon  have  been  unwilling  to  employ  any  of  your  old  men  who  came  back  and 
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asked  for  employment. — A.  I  think,  perhaps,  there  was  an  application  which  I  re- 
fnsed. 

Q.  For  what  reason  t — A.  At  that  time  that  man  had  been  very  actively  engaged 
about  our  works  in  the  interests  of  the  Knights  of  Labor — too  actively,  I  thought, 
for  a  responsible  man,  at  least — and  I  told  him  I  could  not  employ  him. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  actively  employed  ?  What  had  you  any  reason  to  believe 
lie  had  been  doing  ? — ^A.  He  had  made  remarks  to  my  ronnd-honse  foreman  that  I 
thought  were  not-proper — the  remarks  I  do  not  remember  now — and  took  a  great 
interest  to  prevent  anything  being  done  except  what  he  received  instructions  about 
ftom  the  committee. 

Q.  He  had  advised  the  obstruction  of  your  business  f — A,  He  had  not  been  advising 
it,  but  had  been  doing  it. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  you  did  not  employ  hiraT — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aside  from  that  objection,  which  perhaps  was  covered  by  Mr.  Hoxie's  proclama- 
tion, had  you  any  objection  to  employing  the  old  men  f — A.  Not  proper  ones :  no,  sir. 

Q.  That  applied  to  you  individually  f — A.  No,  air ;  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
had  them  come  back. 

Q.  And  you  had  solicited  their  coming  back  f — A.  I  had. 

By  Governor  Cdktin  : 
Q.  Had  you  a  good  class  of  industrious  and  skilled  men  in  your  department  before 
the  strike  ? — ^A.  That  brings  up  the  little  history  of  1885.  I  must  say  that,  generally 
speaking,  previous  to  1885  we  had  as  good  a  class  of  mechanics  as  yon  will  find  in 
any  radlroad  shop.  I  was  satisfied  with  them.  While  I  demanded  of  the  men  strict 
attention  to  business  and  a  fair  day's  work,  I  believe  we  received  it.  After  the  strike 
of  March,  1885,  and  the  company  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  men  I  saw  a 
growing  insubordination  in  a  certain  way,  and  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the  year  or 
the  beginning  of  this  had  that  growing  insubordination  been  enough  to  warrant  my 
saying  anything.  I  do  think  the  men  during  the  latter  part  of  1885  and  the  early 
part  of  1886  were  not  doing  what  was  fair  in  many  instances.  We  had  men  there  that 
it  made  no  difference  with.  There  were  some  others  that  I  thought  took  advantage  of 
us ;  in  fact  I  know  it. 

By  Governor  Stewart  : 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  some  were  demoralized  by  the  strike  of  1885 1 — A.  I  cannot 
consider  it  demoralization  inth^t  sense.  I  think  it  was  aggressiveness.  I  think  they 
felt  they  had  the  power  which  they  could  wield  and  showed  it  in  that  manner. 

Q.  In  what  manner;  you  must  specify  T — A.  By  refusing  to  do  what  was  right,  be- 
ing indifferent  as  to  the  amount  of  work  they  did  diiring'that  time.  I  will  mention 
an  instance.  My  foreman  came  to  me  and  said  that  a  piece  of  work  had  been  given 
to  an  apprentice  boy,  and  this  apprentice  boy  told  the  foreman  he  did  not  think  he 
bad  any  business  to  do  that  kind  of  work.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "I  want  it  done,  and  if 
you  are  used  to  it  you  will  have  to  do  it."  The  boy  said,  "I  will  have  to  see  the 
committee  first  before  I  do  it."  Everything  at  that  time  of  any  moment  was  refierred 
to  the  committee. 

Q.  Was  that  a  condition  of  things  that  did  not  exist  before  the  strike  of  18*^5  ? — A. 
No,  not  at  all.  We  had  perfect  discipline  then,  and  as  I  said  before,  the  men  of  our 
shops  were  as  good  a  set  of  men  as  you  could  get  in  any  railroad  shop. 

By  Governor  Cuktin  : 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  if,  in  your  opinion,  it  was  the  organization  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  that  caused  this  disquiet  in  the  shop  and  insubordination? — A.  I 
judge  so  from  the  fact 

Q.  Whether  you  know  it  certainly ;  then  we  will  take  your  judgment,  whether  you 
know  itt — ^A.  I  cannot  say  I  know  it. 

Governor  Stewart.  He  expresses  it  as  his  opinion. 

The  Witness.  I  judge  from  the  fact  that  a  great  many  questions  were  referred  to 
the  committee.  The  committee  were  in  the  shop  and  were  very  busy  during  the  early 
part  of  1886  in  discussing  questions,  in  fact  they  neglected  their  work  to  do  it,  to  be 
plain,  in  many  instances. 

Q.  Did  you  advise  some  of  the  men  to  join  the  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  I  did,  and 
will  tell  you  why.     ,  '  , 

Q.  You  have  the,right  to  state  your  reasons  for  it. — A.  There  were  three  men  in 
the  shop  who  came  to  me  and  said:  "We  are  importuned  in  the  street,  in  our  resi- 
dences, and  everywhere  we  meet  the  men,  to  become  Knights.  What  would  you  do 
about  it  ?"  I  said :  "Gentlemen" — I  speak  now  of  three  men  only — "  in  order  to  save 
annoyance  to  you,  for  it  is  certainly  annoyance,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  join 
them.  The  fact  of  you  three  men  joining  or  not  joining  will  cut  no  figure  in  the  re- 
sult."   For  that  reason  and  that  only  I  advised  the  men  to  join. 
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By  Governor  Cuhtin  : 

Q.  Was  the  demand  for  the  foreman  to  quit  in  consequence  of  his  insubordina- 
tion T— A.  What  foreman  ? 

Q.  Gilts. — A.  Gilts  was  an  incompetent  man  for  the  position  he  -was  in,  and  he  was 
insubordinate. 

Q.  Were  not  those  guards  placed  in  the  shop  by  your  permission  ? — A.  If  the  ques- 
tion was  put  to  me  I  do  not  remember  it,  and  consequently  I  must  say  I  do  not  think 
there  was  anything  said  about  it ;  however,  I  am  not  positive  as  to  that  statement. 

Q.  There  was  no  violence,  except  yon  described  the  fact  they  took  possession — 
there  was  no  violence  offered  ? — ^A.  There  was  no  violence  offered.  The  men  while 
there,  I  must  say,  behaved  themselves  in  a  very  gentlemanly  manner,  except  in  a  few 
instances  some  remarks  might  be  considered  as  insulting  to  the  foreman,  which  was 
of  no  consequence.    That  was  happening  at  all  times. 

Q.  Then  work  waS' stopped  there  from  the  fact  that  the  men  were  withdrawn,  the 
meahad  left? — A.  I  want  Jo  understand  what  you  mean. 

Q.  What  I  mean  is  thra,  from  the  4th  to  the  10th. — A.  Work  in  the  shop  was 
stopped  in  repairing  locomotives  except  what  could  be  done  by  the  round-house  fore- 
man, myself,  and  my  general  foreman. 

Q.  You  heard  no  threats  from  those  men  who  were  left  there  to  guard  the  place? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all.  Let  me  say  here,  that  the  Knights  detailed  two  or  three  me- 
chanics to  do  the  necessary  work  upon  the  mail-train  engines  and  would  not  permit 
any  other  work  to  be  done. 

Q.  They  were  there  ?  They  did  not  force  any  person  put  to  work  to  go  away  ? — A. 
They  were  there  and  said  they  would  not  permit  it  to  be  done.  I  will  state  we  had 
an  en^ne.  No.  357,  which  had  been  out  upon  a  long  trip  and  needed  a  few  repairs,  and 
needed  apout  five  hours  to  complete  her,  when  the  strike  took  place.  I  went  to  Mr. 
Nolan  and  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  committee,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  not  permit 
work  to  be  done  on  the  engine  if  the  other  engine  broke  down  ;  that  I  would  like  to 
have  the  engineer  that  ran  it  make  some  time  ;  that  as  long  as  the  locomotives  were 
run  we  let  the  engineers  make  some  money  in  drawing  mail  trains.  The  committee, 
those  two,  agreed  to  it,  but  after  consulting  the  balance  of  the  committee  at  their 
rooms,  they  refused.  I  asked  them  three  different  times  to  permit  the  work  to  be 
done  and  they  refused  in  all  cases. 

By  Governor  Stewakt  : 

Q.  The  judge  (Judge  Portis)  asks  me  to  ask  yon  whether  when  the  men  took  pos- 
session they  put  out  the  fires  and  drew  the  water  out  from  the  engine  ? — A.  I  cannot 
state  that,  whether  they  did  so  or  not.  The  first  complaint  I  had  of  the  water  b^ng 
drawn  out  was  on  the  morning  on  which  the  notices  were  received..  Then  three  men 
went  throngh  the  round-house  and  let  the  water  out  of  the  boilers.  There  was  one 
instance  of  a  passenger  engine  standing  in  the  round-house  where  the  fire  had  been 
started  where  they  put  the  fire  out. 

Q.  You  have  stated  you  refused  to  employ  a  certain  man  that  applied  to  you  for 
employment,  and  that  you  had  reason  to  believe  or  knew  that  he  had  been  active  in 
preventing  the  operations  of  the  trains.  Now  will  you  state  how  you  know  that,  what 
your  knowledge  is? — ^A.  From  his  actions  in  the  round-house,  and  from  a  remark  he 
made  to  my  round-house  foreman ;  but  let  me  state  here,  some  three  or  four  weeks 
after  the  application  of  this  man,  he  came  back  to  me  and  asked  for  work,  and  he 
said,  "  I  have  withdrawn  from  the  Knights  of  Labor."  I  said  to  him,  "  I  will  look 
into  your  case  and  will  let  yon  know  in  a  da.y  or  two,"  and  did  so.  I  made  the  proper 
inquiries,  and  found  that  the  man  was  really  sorry  for  what  he  had  done — the  part 
he  had  taken— and  acknowledged  it,  and,  being  the  first  man  to  withdraw  from  that 
order,  I  said,  "  You  can  go  to  work,"  and  he  did  so. 

Q.  Then  you  did  finally  set  him  to  work  ?— A,  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  is  as  faithful  a 
man  as  we  have  got  to-day. 

By  Governor  CURTIN : 
Q.  Did  you  give  his  name  in  your  testimony  ? — ^A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  WiU  you  give  his  name  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  would  like  for  his  name 
to  be  given  or  not ;  I  am  not  sure.    I  suppose  he  is  well  known  to  the  Knights. 

By  Governor  Stewart  : 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  the  insubordination  you  have  mentioned  that  you  say  existed 
in  the  shops  after  the  strike  of  1885,  to  what  extent  did  that  insubordination  exist  ?— 
A.  That  we  were  not  producing  results  that  the  number  of  men  we  had  should  hare 
done. 

Q.  Can  you  state  numerically  to  what  extent? — A.  No  ;  I  cannot.  It  was  evidence 
from  the  general  appearance  of  everything  that  there  was  an  indifference  on  the  part 
of  some  men  to  do  what  was  right.  I  had  been  told  in  one  instance  by  my  foreman, 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  his  word,  that  he  asked  a  man  to  try  and  get  apiece  of 
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work  done  in  a  certain  time,  which  was  possible,  and  the  man  told  him  if  he  wanted 
more  work  done  he  should  hire  more  men,  that  there  were  plenty  of  them  in  the 
counti^, 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  had  men  enough  or  more  men  in  your  employment  at 
that  time  than  was  necessary  to  do  the  work.  Were  the  men  you  had  there  capable 
of  doing  the  work  necessary  to  have  douef — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  were. 
Q.  Are  you  positive  about  that? — A.  I  have  the  word  of  my  foreman. 
Q.  How  long  does  an  apprentice  serve  you  before  he  is  entitled  to  journeyman's 
wages  T  If  there  is  any  system  about  it,  state  it  in  this  connection.  How  do  you  treat 
your  apprentices? — A.  If  we  take  a  young  mau  in  the  shop  and  he  is  adapted  to  the 
business  generally,  we  push  him  along  as  fast  as  he  can  absorb  the  business.  I  will 
say  we  have  .apprentices  there  who  have  worked  four  years  that  will  do  in  their  par- 
ticular line  just  as  good  work  as  men  who  have  served  twenty,  just  as  satisfactory, 
and  that  is  some  of  the  best  work  in  the  shop.  There  are  others  who  will  never  make 
mechanics  if  they  work  their  lifetime.  Those  boys  are  given  some  work  they  can  do 
and  are  paid  for  what  they  can  do.  There  is  no  time  set  for  a  young  man  learning 
the  business,  but  just  as  fast  as  he  absorbs  we  give  him  the  work. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  keep  your  apprentices  on  a  particular  branch  of  the  business, 
or  do  you  allow  them  to  learn  the  trade  generally  f — A.  We  first  put  them  at  work  in 
the  tool  department  running  machine  tools.  We  change  the  boys  in  from  three  to 
six  months  ii-om  one  tool  to  another,  in  order  that  they  may  become  proficient  in  all 
branches  of  tool  work.  If  we  find  a  boy  unnsually  stupid  we  keep  him  on  a  machine 
longer,  and  if  he  is  keen  we  change  him  more  rapidly. 

Q.  Take  this  example  you  have  mentioned,  where  a  boy  works  four  years,and  where 
he  has  become  skilled  so,  as  you  say,  he  does  his  work  as  well  as  a  man  twenty  years 
in  the  department ;  how  do  you  rate  his  wages  when  he  reaches  that  point  of  skill  f 
Do  you  advance  his  wages,  or  do  you  keep  him  at  the  wages  of  an  apprentice  T — A. 
Letme  state  an  example  and  you  will  see.  A  man  running  a  tool  doin^  a  certain 
class  of  work  may  be  getting  $2.60  a  day.  One  instance  happened  of  this  kind.  A 
man  was  paid  $2.70  a  day,  and  he  quit.  I  told  the  foreman  to  take  the  oldest  appren- 
tice, the  most  skillful  one,  and  put  him  on  the  tool  and  see  what  results  we  would 
get.  I  thought  it  due  to  the  boy,  and  he  did  so,  and  the  work  we  received  from  the 
machine  was  equal  to  that  of  the  man  that  quit.  The  boy  had  been  working  three 
or  four  years  in  the  shop.  His  pay  had  been  raised  at  odd  times  uiitil  he  was  paid 
$1.85.  He  went  onto  the  lathe  and  was  paid  the  same  amount.  In  November  last  I 
voluntarily,  without  anything  being  said  to  me  by  any  one,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
superintendent  advising  a  raise  of  pay  of  all  the  apprentice  boys,  and  after  six  weeks 
or  so  I  received  an  answer — ^the  correspondence  I  cannot  give  you  at  present,  but  it 
finally  ended  in  permission  to  raise  the  boys  10  and  12  per  cent,  respectively,  accord- 
ing to  merit.  The  raise  of  pay  took  place  on  the  1st  day  of  February.  The  strike 
took  place  on  the  tith  of  March,  and  the  regular  pay  day  would  have  been  on  the  13th 
of  March,  about.  Of  course  they  received  the  benefit  of  this  raise  for  the  month  of 
February.  You  will  understand  that  every  boy  that  comes  in  our  shop  is  given  the 
privilege  to  acquire  a  business  whereby  he  may  earn  his  living.  In  ordinary  machine- 
shops  in  Saint  Louis  apprentice  boys  are  paid  $2.50  a  week,  or  $3  at  the  most ;  more 
generally  $2.50  a  week.  We  pay  our  apprentice  boys  75  cents  a  day  when  they  come 
m  the  shop.  They  have  an  advantage  first  in  pay  over  apprentices  in  ordinary  ma- 
•  chine-shops.  We  consider  that  every  boy  who  works  for  us  has  an  advantage,  also 
an  opportunity  to  learn  a  trade,  and  it  has  never  been  the  custom  when  a  boy  has 
worked  there  three  or  four  years  to  give  him  the  full  pay  of  a  journeyman,  but  gen- 
erally speaking  we  make  a  boy's  pay  from  $2  to  $2.25  a  day  when  he  does  journey- 
man's work,  and  after  working  at  that  rate  a  year  or  moie,  we  gradually  raise  him 
until  he  gets  a  journeyman's  pay. 

Q.  That  is  your  system  ? — A.  Yes ;  we  consider  that  we  have  the  boys  to  benefit. 

Q.  What  was  the  tool  you  mentioned ;  was  it  a  lathe  that  the  boy  worked  on  that 
you  advanced? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  the  apprentices  confined  to  the  tools — the  lathes ;  is  that  all  the  work  they 
do  ? — A.  Mostly.  In  very  few  instances  we  have  taken  them  on  the  floor  in  the  erect- 
ing department,  bnt  we  do  not  put  them  down  there  as  often  as  I  could  have  wished, 
owing  to  certain  things  occurring  in  the  shop  which  prevent  us  doing  so ;  however, 
when  we  find  a  boy  has  acquired  proficiency  in  the  tool  department  and  is  physically 
able  to  go  on  the  floor  we  put  him  there.  I  had  one  or  two  boys  in  the  shop  who 
have  only  been  on  the  floor  on  one  or  two  occasions,  who  are  physically  unable  to  do 
the  work  because  the  work  is  too  laborious. 

Q.  How  long  would  it  take  an  average  boy  to  learn  the  trade  according  to  your 
system  so  as  to  become  proficient  and  entitled  to  men's  wages  ? — ^A.  I  think  in  four 
years  an  average  boy  wouid  be  proficient  enough  to  go  in  any  machine-shop  with  any 
tool  they  would  give  him. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  become  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  lathe  you  speak  of? — 
A.  That  depends  entirely  on  the  ability  of  the  boy. 
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Q.  The  link  motion,  the  facing  motion,  and  setting  valves,  that  is  included  in  the 
trade,  I  am  toldT  How  long  does  it  take  to  acqnire  a  journeyman's  skill  in  that 
work  1 — A.  I  want  to  have  yon  put  the  question  a  little  differently,  if  you  please. 

Q.  I  will  put  it  in  this  form :  How  long  would  it  take  an  apprentice  boy  to  learn 
how  to  do  any  part  of  the  work  that  is  done  on"  a  locomotive  that  is  in  the  machin- 
ist's line  ? — A.  To  any  single  part  t 

Q.  All  the  parts  f — A.  I  have  been  at  the  business  twenty-four  years,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  I  know  it  all  yet.  There  is  something  new  every  day.  1  will  state  I  have 
seen  men  who  worked  forty  years  in  a  machine-shop  and  could  not  set  a  valve,  and  I 
consider  them  good  men. 

Q.  Was  that  because  they  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  it  ? — ^A.  Their  capacity  was 
not  large  enough. 

By  Governor  C0KTIN : 
Q.  You  spoke  of  a  man  that  was  insabordinate  and  quit  and  yon  took  hiid  back, 
and  he  told  you  he  had  rei^igned  from  the  Knights  of  Labor ;  if  he  had  not  resigned 
would  you  have  taken  him  back  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  have  been  fifteen  or  tw'enty 
men  applied  to  me  for  work,  and  in  only  one  or  two  instances  have  I  ever  asked  them 
the  question.  I  do  not  care  whether  Knights  of  Labor  or  not  so  long  as  they  do  their 
duty. 

By  Colonel  BUBNSS : 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  a  petition  with  about  fifty  names  on  it  being  presented  to  you  t 
— A.  I  saw  an  account  in  the  paper  where  a  petition  was  presented  to  me,  or  at  least 
a  list  of  names  which  was  presented  to  me  by  the  committee,  and  I  selected  seven- 
teen, so  the  paper  stated.  There  has  never  been  a  list  of  names  presented  to  me  by 
the  Knights  of  Labor  or  any  other  body  of  men  whatever. 

Q.  It  was  stated  in  the  papers  you  had  received  such  a  list  and  scratched  all  off 
but  seventeen  or  nineteen. — ^A.  There  never  has  been  a  list  of  names  presented  tome 
by  any  person  for  the  cancellation  of  any  names  whatever. 

H.  Gr.  CLARK,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Governor  Curttn  : 

Question.  What  is  your  ofSce  t — ^Answer.  Di  vision  superintendent  of  the  east  end 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  strike  ?— A.  I  know  they  stopped  our  business, 
and  I  could  not  get  any  trains  out,  freight  trains,  for  a  few  days,  because  I  could  not 
get  any  engine. 

Q.  Where  were  you  T — A.  At  my  office  at  the  shops,  at  the  yards. 

Q.  Are  you  stationed  at  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  My  headquarters  are  here. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  what  is  your  personal  knowledge,  what  came  under  your  personal 
knowledge  and  obseivation,  first,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  strike  ? — A.  I  could  not  find 
out  any  cause. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  of  the  employes  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  asked 
them  the  cause,  and  they  said  they  had  an  order ;  that  was  all. 

Q.  'State  all  the  reasons  given  you  in  any  conversation  you  had  with  the  employ^ 
when  they  went  out,  what  they  stated  to  you  as  to  the  reason  of  their  going  out  ? — 
A.  I  did  not  discuss  the  matter  with  any  except  my  own  men,  I  had  some  trouble 
with  the  freight  brakemen.  They  told  me  they  were  paid  well,  the  work  was  easy, 
and  they  had  no  grievance,  but  they  could  not  work  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances. 

Q.  They  were  ordered  out? — ^A.  They  were  ordered  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  any  acts  of  violence  or  any  ob  strnctions  placed 
in  the  way  of  moving  trains  ?  Confine  yourself  to  what  you  personally  know ;  the 
effect  of  obstruction  already  appears. — ^A.  I  saw  men  intimidated,  the  engineer  and 
fireman. 

Q.  Whot— A.  The  man  WiUiaios  and  a  fireman  named  Chase,  and  a  fuel  agent 
named  McNamara. 

Q.  How  did  they  intimidate  them  1 — ^A.  By  telling  them  there  was  a  hereafter  and 
they  would  remember  them ;  that  they  had  better  not  go  out. 

Q.  Any  other  acts  of  that  sort  f — A.  I  saw  one  man  named  Thompson ;  he  had  a 
stick  in  his  hand ;  he  stood  right  at  the  side  of  the  engine  and  talked  to  the  engineer. 
Sturdy  ;  told  him  to  be  a  man  and  not  to  gOj  and  he  would  remember  them.  He  did 
not  use  any  violence,  but  he  was  shaking  the  stick  in  the  presence  of  the  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  Knights  of  Labor? — ^A.  Only  by  hearsay,  and 
their  admissions  that  they  were. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  say  anything  about  it?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ? — ^A.  About  being  Knights  t 

Q.  Yes. — A.  They  said  they  belonged. 
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Q.  Anything  else  in  that  line  that  occurs  to  you  ?— A.  Nolhiugniore  than  when  we 
went  to  get  the  train  out  once  we  found  the  draw-bar  keys  liad  beiu  pulled  out.  I 
went  to  set  out  some  of  ihe  cars,  and  set  out  two  or  three  on  one  switch  and  pulled 
up  and  went  to  throw  the  engine  and  the  remaining  part  of'the  train  back  ou  the 
train  proper,  threw  the  switch,  and  four  or  five  men  threw  it  for  the  side  track.  Mr. 
Kerrigan  threw  it  back  again  for  the  proper  track,  and  they  cauie  and  threw  it  again. 
By  this  time  the  engine  was  in  motion  backing,  and  by  lliat  time  the  strikers  went  be- 
tween the  cars  and  the  pins  dropped,  and  they  were  loose,  and  they  ran  them  against 
the  other  cars. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  those  acts  f — A.  Not  those ;  1  was  at  the  hind  end  of  the 
train,  five  or  six  cars  away. 

Q.  You  only  know  the  train  was  obstructed  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Colonel  Buknes  : 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  brakemen  telling  you  they  had  joined  the  Knights  of  La- 
bor after  the  strike  T— A.  It  was  so  near  the  time  I  wonld  not  say  it  was  after;  I  think 
it  was,  though. 

Q.  Yon  say  yon  do  not  remember  any  brakemen  telling  you  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
told  mo  immediately  after  the  strike.  There  was  lots  of  them  went  up  in  a  body  and 
joined,  for  I  was  trying  to  keep  myself  informed  in  that  matter,  and  was  surprised 
there  were  so  many  Knights  of  Labor  among  the  brakemen.  I  found  they  had  cor- 
ralled them  and  taken  them  in  in  a  body,  as  they  told  it  themselves.  As  far  as  ob- 
structions are  concerned,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  first  days  of  the  strike, 
when  the  man  Nolafl  and  Williams  came  to  me  and  told  me  I  might  run  regular  mail 
trains  and  the  regular  number  of  cars,  but  that  I  should  not  have  engines  and  cars 
for  other  trains. 

By  Governor  Stewart  : 

Q.  Were  they  a  committee  of  Knights  T — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  a 
committee.  Williams  intimidated  engineers  and  Nolan  was  with  him.  I  asked  him 
about  evenings — about  once  a  week,  when  we  had  extra  passengers  and  we  put  on  an 
extra  coach  or  two — and  they  said  we  could  not  take  the  cars.  We  had  an  engine 
that  brought  in  a  local  train,  and  we  found  the  engine  was  killed  in  the  morning,  and 
word  was  received  that  we  could  not  have  an  engine  for  that  till  we  delivered  that 
engine  up.     I  advised  Mr.  Bartlett  that  we  must  have  that  engine. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  engine  f — ^A.  It  was  hauled  to  the  shops,  as  they  demanded 
it  should  be. 

By  Colonel  BuRKES : 

Q.  I  am  instructed  to  ask  you,  if  yon  received  any  grievances  or  any  complaints 
from  the  men  in  the  employment  of  the  company  with  regard  to  alleged  mistreatment 
of  them  by  yourself,  and  if  they  carried  the  grievances  over  your  head  to  your  superior 
o£Bcer? — A.  Since  whenf 

Q.  Since  the  15lh  of  March,  1885 1 — ^A.  Yes ;  well,  it  was  not  a  grievance  you  might 
say  ;  a  brakeman  on  the  Sedalia  section  went  to  Mr.  Hager,  then  division  superin- 
tendent, about  the  promotion  of  a  certain  man.  The  man  has  never  been  promoted, 
because  I  took  him  and  talked  to  him  afterwards  and  he  could  not  bear  examiuation 
on  the  time-card.  He  said,  "Give  me  a  position  in  the  caboose  and  I  am  satisfied." 
His  name  was  Thompson. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  they  carried  that  complaint  to  Mr.  Hoxie? — A.  I  didn't 
know  they  did. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them  ever  told  yon  they  carried  it  to  Mr.  Hoxie  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  misunderstood  it.     It  seems  the  petition  was  never  sent. — A.  I  thought  not. 

Q.  You  said  you  heard  of  such  complaints  being  made?— A.  I  said  I  never  heard  of 
it  being  taken  to  Mr.  Hoxie. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  it  being  in  existence  with  a  view  of  sending  it  to  Mr.  Hoxie  T 
I  will  call  yonr  attention  to  what  Mr.  McCullagh  told  you. — A.  He  talked  about  a 

grievance — I  do  not  know  exactly  the  grievance.  He  talked  about  taking  it  to  Mr. 
[oxie. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  the  petition  f — A.  I  never  did. 

Q,  What  was  the  trouble  you  had  with  McCullagh ;  what  did  he  say  was  in  the 
petitiou  ? — A.  He  used  the  expression  that  they  had  a  little  matter  they  would  like 
to  have  settled.    They  had  started  to  take  it  to  Mr.  Hoxie. 

Q.  We  understand  the  brakemen  on  the  light  run  get  more  pay  than  the  baggage- 
men ;  do  yon  know  why  that  is?— A.  The  brakemen  get  paid  according  to  the  agree- 
ment of  March  l5,  1885,  and  the  baggage-men's  pay  was  not  changed,  becanse  there 
was  nothing  said  abont  it.  McCullagh  said  it  was  a  mistake  they  made  in  not  in- 
cluding the  baggage-men  in  the  agreement. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  a  baggage-man  does  more  work  than  a  brakeman  f — ^A.  No,  sir ; 
he  has  a  perquisite  from  handling  express  packages  that  I  have  no  doubt  raises  it  up  to 
what  the  brakeman  gets,  and  more, 
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Q.  Does  he  not  assist  the  brakeman? — A.  Yes,  be  assists  Trhen  the  other  man  can- 
not do  what  is  to  be  done. 

Q.  Can  the  brakeroen  do  their  work  without  assistance  of  the  baggage-men  and 
switchir.en  ? — A.  On  the  light  run  f 

Q.  Yesf— A.  They  could  if  they  gave  them  time  to. 

Q.  The  time  is  limited,  I  suppose  f — A.  It  is  on  all  trains. 

Q.  Did  the  passenger  brakemen  complain  to  you  of  their  hard  service  and  inade- 
quate salary  in  making  up  trains  at  the  depot  f— A.  No,  sir. 

FRANK  STILLWELL,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows : 
By  Governor  Stbwakt: 

Question.  What  is  your  business  ? — Answer.  I  am  assistant  superintendent  of  termi- 
nal facilities  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  the  Union  depot. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  te^imony  of  Mr.  Dickinson  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  anything  To  add  to  it  ? — A.  Only  that  I  had  a  conversation  with  the 
switchmen  the  night  they  struck.  They  struck  at  5  o'clock  and  I  went  out  to  them 
and  said,  "Boys,  what  the  devil  is  the  matter  with  youf"  They  said,  "Well,  we 
have  quit."  I  said,  "  What  have  you  quit  for  ?  Have  you  any  grievance  f"  They 
said,  "No  grievance."  One  of  them  did  the' talking,  and  said,  "We  have  no  griev- 
ance, only  wo  were/)rdered  to  strike,  and  we  struck." 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  present ! — ^A.  About  ten  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  conversation  with  any  of  those  men  f — A.  Nothing  bear- 
ing on  that.  I  asked  them  to  go  to  work  when  I  would  see  them,  and  they  would  tell 
me  they  were  afraid.  Some  of  them  went  to  work,  one  or  two,  and  they  came  around 
the  next  morning  with  their  heads  tied  up  and  their  eyes  blacked. 

Q.  Did  yon  witness  any  acts  of  violence  yourself  towards  the  men  that  went  to 
work  ? — A.  The  first  n)an  we  hired  to  attend  to  switches.  I  do  not  remember  his 
name.  He  had  been  at  work  about  an  hour  and  I  saw  five  men  approach,  and  they 
talked  to  him  a  little  while,  and  I  saw  one  of  them  make  a  motion  as  though  he  was 
throwing,  and  the  man  fell,  and  I  was  off  50  or  100  yards.  I  didn't  know  what  the 
conversation  was  or  anything  of  the  kind.  When  I  got  to  him  he  was  bleeding,  and 
said  he  had  been  struck  by  a  chunk  of  coal. 

Q.  He  was  what  they  call  a  scab  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  man  came  from  Texas. 

Q.  Did  he  continue  to  work  afterwards  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  quit  ? — A.  He  quit  then. 

Q.  Any  other  acts  of  that  nature? — A.  None  that  I  saw  except  myself  and  the 
assistant  yardniaster  went  to  the  shop  after  a  passenger  train.  Our  men  did  not 
strike  when  the  others  did ;  they  struck  when  the  notice  was  put  up  to  vacate  the 
company's  property ;  they  went  out  at  that  time.  The  assistant  yardmaster  and  my- 
self went  to  the  yard,  coupled  on  to  the  train,  and  started  with  it  and  got  to  the  Sum- 
mit avenue  crossing,  and  a  man  jumped  on  the  engine  and  handed  the  engineer  a  note, 
and  as  soon  as  he  read  the  note  he  reverbcd  the  engine  and  went  back  on  the  side  track. 
I  went  to  him  and  said,  "Larry,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  He  said,  " Frank,  I  got  a  note, 
and  can't  go."  I  said,  "  Won't  you  take  the  engine  to  the  depot  t"  He  said,  "No,  I 
dare  not."  I  went  and  got  another  engine  and  started  wih  it,  and  the  same  man  got 
on  the  second  engine  and  spoke  to  the  second  engineer  and  asked  him  to  get  off;  he 
shook  his  head,  and  he  went  about  50  yards,  and  he  said,  "They  don't  want  me  to 
take  the  train  down."  I  said,  "It  is  all  right ;  you  have  got  it  started  now,  and  it 
will  go,  if  I  have  to  run  it  myself;"  and  we  got  there.  Those  were  the  only  acts  of 
intimidation  I  witnessed. 

» 

JOHN  B.  KJINDALL,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Governor  Stewart  : 

Question.  Whatis  yourpositionl— Answer.  lam  yardmaster  of  the  Iron  Mountain 
Road. 

Q.  Stationed  here  at  Saint  Louis? — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  What  did  you  observe  of  the  strike  and  its  consequences  ? — A.  There  was  a  de- 
tention to  business  and  an  inconvenience  in  doing  work. 

Q.  Did  yon  talk  with  any  of  the  men  that  struck? — A.  Yes,  sir^ 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  strike  or  immediately  after  ? — A.  After  the  strike,  after  they 
*ent  out. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you  ? — A,  On  asking  them  to  return  to  work,  they  told  me 
they  could  not  return  to  work  on  account  of  the  Knights  of  Labor;  that  they  had 
grievances  over  which  they  had  no  control. 

Q.  Did  they  state  what  the  grievances  were  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  ask  them  what  they  had  to  complain  ofor  whether  they  had  anything? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  did  they  say  to  that  ?— A.  They  said  they  had  no  grievances,  nothing  to 
complain  of;  that  they  were  simply  ordered  to  qviit  work. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any- acts  of  violence  towards  men  that  were  employed  t — A.  Idid- 
not. 

T.  W.  KENNAN,  heing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Governor  Stewart: 

Question.  What  is  your  business  f — Answer.  Division  saperintendent  of  the  Mis- 
souri Division  of  the  Saint  Loais,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern. 

Q.  What  was  your  observation  of  the  strike  ? — A.  Do  you  want  me  to  commence  at 
the  beginning  1 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  first  notice  I  had  of  any  trouble  at  all  was  on  March  4.  I  left" 
De  Soto,  where  my  headquarters  are,  and  on  my  arrival  at  Saint  Louis  I  receved  ai 
message  Irom  my  trainmaster  that  he  had  been  notified  by  a  committee  of  the; 
Knights  of  Labor  that  we  would  not  be  allowed  to  handle  any  Texas  and  Pacific  carsc 
I  said  all  right,  to  have  them  set  out,  that  we  would  not  try  to  handle  them  at  all> 
On  that  evening  I  returned  home,  arriving  there  at  6.45,  and  before  going  to  the  office 
I  stopped  to  get  my  snpper.  I  sat  down  and  my  clerk  said  we  had  a  Texas  and  Pacific 
car  loaded  with  hogs  in  the  yard ;  that  they  had  set  it  out  and  said  we  could  not  move 
it.  I  asked  to  have  the  old  yardmaster,  whose  name  was  Page,  come  over,  that  I 
would  like  to  see  him.  He  came  over  and  I  asked  him  what  was  the  trouble  that 
he  could  not  let  the  car  go  through,  and  he  said,  "  We  got  orders  not  to  allow  any 
Texas  and  Pacific  cars  to  pass."  I  tried  to  reason  with  him ;  asked  him  where  he 
got  bis  orders,  and  he  said  he  got  them  from  his  master  workman.  I  asked  bink 
his  name,  said  I  would  like  to  see  him.  He  went-  over  and  brought  Charles  Laagh- 
lin,  who  said  he  was  master  w(>rkman  of  the  De  Soto  lodge.  I  asked  him  the  ques- 
tion if  be  would  not  allow  us  to  run  the  car  through  as  the  car  of  stock  had  left'i 
Poplar  Bluflf  before  we  received  the  order  boycotting  the  Texas  and  Pacific  cars,, 
and  it  had  got  there  without  the  trainmaster  noticing  it  was  a  Texas  and  Pacific  car, 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  reloaded  before  it  got  there.  They  would  not  allow  the- 
car  to  be  moved.  At  last  Laugblin  agreed  to  allow  me  to  move  it  if  I  could  get  any- 
body to  handle  the  engine.  I  went  over  with  my  clerk,  went  over  and  asked  the  en- 
gineer if  he  would  handl<9  the  engine  and  he  said  he  would.  I  went  down  and  threw 
the  switch  myself.  He  got  back  within  about  five  lengths  of  the  car  when  the  engine 
all  of  a  suddt-n  stopped.  I  got  down  and  walked  up  to  the  gangway  of  the  engine  and 
asked  what  was  the  matter.  He  said,  "  I  j  ust  got  orders  not  to  couple  on  to  the  car  of 
stock."  1  said,  "Who  gave  you  orders?"  Hesaid,  "  Laughlin  was  here  and  gave  me 
the  orders,  said  I  had  better  not  and  must  not,"  and  he  says,  "  I  can't  do  so."  I  said,. 
"All  right,  I  will  put  you  back  where  i  found  you."  I  got  on  the  front  end  of  the 
engine  and  rode  down  to  the  switch  and  put  him  on  the  switch,  on  what  is  called  a 
scale  track.  All  I  asked  then  was  to  have  the  car  unloaded  in  the  stock-yard,  a  small! 
yard,  probably  would  hold  two  car-loads  of  stock,  and  told  him  at  the  time,  "  If  yoi»" 
will  let  us  unload  it  you  can  put  a  guard  over  it  as  long  as  you  have  a  mind  to.  We'- 
wonld  like  to  unload  it  so  we  can  feed  and  water,  so  it  will  not  suffer."  We  tried  till' 
one  o'clock  trying  to  get  the  stock  out.  The  train  we  expected  to  start  it  on  went  out 
after  dropping  the  car  of  stock,  not  trying  to  get  it  in  that  train.  We  gave  it  up  about 
one  o'clock.  The  next  morning  we  started  at  it  again.  They  left  a  guard  with  a  red 
light  on  each  side  of  the  car,  a  guard  over  it  all  night.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Flem- 
ing came  there,  who  is  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Iron  Mountain ;  Jiis  title  is.- 
Buperintendent,  but  he  is  superintendent  of  all  the  divisions.  He  came  there  and 
asked  to  see  Mr.  Laughlin,  and  he  came  up  to  the  office.  At  first  he  would  not  consent 
to  anything.  The  fact  was,  he  didn't  intend  the  stock  should  be  unloaded  or  be  moved. 
At  last  he  agreed  we  could  unload  it  acd  put  it  any  place  \^  e  pleased.  We  moved  the- 
car  by  hand  opposite  the  De  Soto  Hotel,  which  is  situated  near  what  they  call  the 
park  there,  and  unloaded  the  stock ;  got  it  partly  unloaded  and  were  driving  it  in  the- 
yard — the  yard  is  close  to  the  track — and  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  came  up,  and  he- 
says,  "You  can't  drive  those  hogs  in  there ;  you  must  take  them  away;  I  have  got 
an  order  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  they  will  boycott  my  house  if  the  hogs  are- 
put  in  there ;  yon  must  take  them  away."  Previous  to  that  we  had  tried  to  buy 
some  corn  to  feed  them  in  the  car  before  we  had  undertaken  to  unload  them.  We  hadl 
gone  to  two  parties  there  who  kept  feed  stores,  and  as  quick  as  we  went  there  a  com- 
mittee waited  on  them  and  told  them  as  soon  as  they  sold  feed  for  the  hogs  they  would 
boycott  them.  We  unloaded  the  stock  and  put  them  in  the  park,  and  from  there 
drove  them  down  to  the  stock-yard  and  put  them  in,  and  by  that  time  we  had  an 
agent  hunting  all  over  the  town,  and  every  place  he  had  gone  they  had  followed  him 
up  notifying  them  they  could  not  sell  feed  for  the  hogs.  When  we  went  to  the  yard 
we  were  notified  we  could  not  feed  the  hogs.    It  remained  that  way  until  2..30. 

Q.  That  was  hard  on  the  hogs. — A.  It  was  getting  a  little  hard  on  the  hogs  by  that 
time,  and  Laughlin  came  and  said  to  Mr.  Fleming  and  me  that  we  might  load  theuk 
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■in  another  car  and  let  them  go  through.  This  was  donb,  and  we  started  them  out 
that  night  about  half-past  six.  Frevions  to  this  I  asked  Laughlin,  in  fact,  I  think  he 
-eaid  it  himself  without  being  asked  ;  he  said  that  they  had  no -grievance  against  the 
Iron  Mountain  Road — none  at  all  J  told  him  if  he  didn't  I  couldn't  see  why  he  conld 
aot  let  them  go ;  that  we  were  obeying  their  orders,  h jycotting  the  Texasand  Pacific 
cars,  but  that  it  left  Poplar  Bluff  before.  He  said  it  made  no  difference.  The  next 
day  he  told  Mr.  Fleming  and  me  the  same  thing,  that  it  was  merely  the  orders  he 
•received  he  had  to  obey. 

tQ.  Let  us  see  how  long  they  kept  the  hogs  without  any  feed. — A.  From  the  time  I 
was  notified,  which  was  about  7  o'clock,  they  were  kept  from  then — they  remained 
'from  aboate o'clock  p.m. ;  theystayedinthecarnntil  ll.lOthenextniorning.  They 
were  loaded  at  Poplar  Bluff  about  5  a.  m.,  and  that  made  them  in  the  car  about  thirty 
Sbours. 

Q.  Without  anything  to  eat  ? — A.  Without  anything  to  eat  or  drink. 

<}.  Then,;after  you  goMhem  unloaded  everything  was  boycotted  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

■Q.  In  the  way  of  feed,  and  you  took  them  down  to  the  stock-yard,  and  how  mnch 
more  time  elapsed  before  they  allowed  you  to  load  them  It— A.  It  was  Si.30 ;  they  told 
us  we  could  load  them. 

Q.  The  same  day  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  night  before  they  stopped  it,  and  the  next  af- 
ternoon at  2.30  they  notified  us  we  could  load  the  car  of  hogs  and  let  them  go  through. 

Q.  Did  they  get  anything  to  eat  before  you  sent  them  off? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were 
well  fed. 

iQ.  Where  did  you  get  that  grain  T — A.  I  am  not  sure  where  the  agent  did  get  it ; 
4>be  agent  procured  it. 

Q.  Now  go  on. — A.  The  next  morning  about  9.40  Mr.  Harris,  the  master  mechanic,  . 
<came  to  me,  and  he  says,  "I  have  just  heard  the  whistle  la  going  to  blow  at  10  o'clock, 
and  the  men  are  all  going  out  on  a  strike."  We  waited  in  the  ofBce  until  10  o'clock, 
.«nd  sure  enough  the  whistle  did  blow,  and  the  next  thing  we  saw  was  the  men  march- 
iing  in  double  file  out  of  the  shop  across  the  road  onto  the  sidewalk  and  from  the  side- 
walk to  their  hall,  which  was  nearly  opposite  the  depot,  about  four  doors  south  of  the 
ipassenger  depot,  where  our  ofSce  was.  We  continued  running  our  trains  until  even- 
ing without  their  bothering  us  any,  but  as  soon  as  it  came  dark  they  commenced  pull- 
ing pins.  We  worked  that  night  from  7  o'clock  until  about  2  in  the  morning  trying 
to  get  one  train  out,  but  they  could  take  the  pins  out  faster  than  we  could  put  them 
■in.  We  gave  it  up  then,  and  the  only  train  we  got  through  then  was  the  one  that 
was  run  through  about  15  or  It)  miles  an  hour,  which  took  them  by  surprise,  and  they 
had  no  chance  to  stop  it.  The  next  morning  we  tried  to  get  an  engine  to  take  the 
train  out  that  we  had  been  trying  the  night  before.  They  had  a  guard  at  the  switch 
«nd  positively  refused  to  let  it  come  out.  The  switch  was  thrown  once  and  the  en- 
gine came  out.  It  was  thrown  for  the  main  side-track,  and  the  strikers  threw  it  again 
4ind  told  the  engineer  to  get  back  on  the  switch  leading  to  the  turn-table.  This  they 
made  .them  do,  and  told  them  positively  they  conld  not  run  another  freight  train. 
This  was  the  last  .freight  we  run  until  the  morning  of  the  lltb.  That  was  Thursday 
^morning. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  as  it  is  worth  while  to  go  into  details  on  that  snbject.  We 
have  been  already  advised  about  the  delay  and  obstruction  there  and  at  other  points. 
In  regard  to  acts  of  violence  ? — A.  I  will  take  it  that  morning.  You  do  not  care  for 
threats.  There  were  a  great  many  threats  made  to  me  personally  and  to  the  men  run- 
uing  the  train. 

Q.  Stat?  any  threats  that  were  made ;  that  is  proper. — A.  At  7  o'clock  we  started  a 
Arain  north  from  Do  Soto,  an  engine  and  eight  cars  with  three  or  four  cabooses  and 
as  many  men  to  man  them.  They  had  a  guard  stationed  in  the  yard  and  around  the 
shops;  all  of  them  wore  stars,  who  said  they  had  been  sworn  in  as  special  deputy 
marshals  by  the  city.  They  told  us  that  the  train  could  not  go  and  there  would  be 
trouble  if  it  did  go.  I  told  them  that  the  train  was  going  and  that  there  was  not 
■enough  of  them  there  to  stop  it,  and  it  went.  The  next  thing  that  was  done  was  about 
9.15.  There  was  a  procession  started  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  hall  headed  by  my 
yard-master,  that  had  been  yard-master.  Page,  and  ii  arched  down  opposite  the  shop, 
north  on  the  sidewalk  opposite  the  shop,  crossed  over,  and  as  they  came  to  the  round- 
house they  separated.  Part  of  them  went  around  in  front  and  the  balance  in  behind, 
as  I  could  see  from  the  window  from  the  telegraph  office.  I  saw  a  party  in  front  break 
open  one  of  the  large  doors  and  go  in.  I  went  down  there  myself,  followed  in  the 
same  way  and  ordered  them  all  out.  They  told  me  to  get  out  myself.  I  went  to 
where  I  could  hear  them  hammering  on  the  engines.  By  that  time  they  had  discon- 
nected the  hose  on  the  tank  and  the  water  was  running  out  of  the  tank.  I  conld 
hear  them  hammering  on  the  inside  where  there  were  three  stalls  partitioned  off.  I 
started  to  go  in  there  and  a  man  stopped  me  and  said  I  could  not  go  in  there.  I 
asked  him  for  his  anthority  and  he  said,  ''It  don't  make  a  damned  bit  of  difference, 
yon  can't  go  in."  I  stayed  there  long  enough  to  see  I  could  not  go  in.  There  were 
too  many  of  them  there,  and  I  saw  I  could  not  get  in.     I  went  back  to  report 
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to  my  superior  officer,  Mr.  Fleming.  At  that  time  a  freight  train  came  from  tho 
north  and  I  saw  some  one  throw  a  switch  and  run  them  on  the  side-track,  and  I 
saw  them  talce  full  possession  of  the  ei.gine  and  disconnect  the  hose.  I  stayed  there 
till  it  was  all  over.  I  saw  it  was  no  use.  It  was  on  the  side-track  and  there  were  too 
many  of  them,  three  hundred.  I  let  them  go.  They  made  a  good  many  threats,  a 
good  many  personal  threats.     Said,  "  Throw  him  off  the  engine."     "Do  him  up." 

Q.  Who  made  those  threats  ? — A.  It  was  the  men  that  I  knew  had  been  employes, 
of  the  company.  At  the  time  I  did  not  know  what  they  were.  I  only  supposed  they 
were  Knights  of  Labor.  Afterwards  they  were  pointed  out  to  me  as  Knights  off 
Labor  by  men  who  had  been  Knights  of  Labor.  I  do  not  know  it  personally  except- 
by  seeing  them  going  into  the  hallway  leading  to  their  hall.  I  never  was  in  their  hall, 
and  never  expect  to  be. 

Q.  State  whether  any  personal  injuries  were  inflicted  on  any  men  employed. — A. 
Well,  there  were  several  of  our  men  that  went  to  work,  they  were  assaulted  and 
beaten  up,  but  I  did  not  see  them  until  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  result  of  the  beating? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  Otto  Muller,  at  the  time 
they  thought  he  was  going  to  die.  He  was  beaten  up  very  badly.  He  was  a  ma- 
chinist. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  of  the  heroic  woman's  performance,  defending  the  mam 
that  fled  to  her  house  ? — A.  I  did.  I  was  at  the  south  end  of  the  yard  standing 
guard  at  one  end,  about  at  the  side-track  leading  to  the  freight-house.  After  the  train 
passed  I  saw  a  commotion  down  below  and  started  to  run  there  as  well  as  I  could.. 
By  the  time  I  got  there  it  had  passed  over.  the.  crossing  that  leads  from  the  west  sid» 
of  the  yard  to  the  east  side  of  the  yard,  and  before  I  could  climb  over  the  box  cars- 
and  under  others — every  track  was  filled — and  by  the  time  I  got  on  the  other  side  I 
could  just  see  Todd  running,  the  yard-master,  the  newly  appointed  yard-master,  and 
I  started  after  him  and  followed  him  up.  I  did  not  get  there  until  Mrs.  Duffy  got 
out  and  she  was  holding  them  at  bay  with  a  revolver  in  her  haiUd.  I  waited  there- 
till  I  was  satisfied  that  everything  was  safe,  and  she  was  going  to  hold  them  there. 
They  could  not  get  by  her.  I  went  back  to  get  her  husband  and  some  of  the  boys  to 
get  them  to  go  there.    I  with  one  engineer  were  the  only  ones  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  threats  made  by  the  men  T — A.  "  Kill  him.  Kill  the  son  of  a 
bitch.  Get  the  scab  oat."  They  used  all  the  mean  language  you  can  think  of.  They 
went  so  far  as  to  call  Mrs.  Duffy  a  bitch.  A  woman  on  the  other  side  of  the  street 
said  to  pull  her  out  and  hang  her,  too.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  men  I  knew 
personally  there.  Some  of  my  brakemen  were  in  the  crowd  and  a  great  many  of  the 
other  men  I  knew  were  employes  from  seeing  them  in  the  round-house  and  in  the: 
shops. 

Q.  State  whether  there  were  any  grievances  to  your  knowledge  existing  on  the 
part  of  the  men  against  the  road  or  the  administration. — A.  I  had  it  from  the  master 
workman  they  had  no  grievances  at  all,  none. 

Q.  Who  was  he  t — A.  Charles  Laughlin.  He  told  Mr.  Fleming — he  told  it  before 
my  clerk  on  Friday,  and  told  Mr.  Fleming  audi  as  we  were  standing  in  Mr.  Fleming's-^ 
car  near  the  round-house.    That  was  both  in  the  forenoon  and  after  dinner. 

Q.  He  was  the  active  man  in  preventing  the  movement  of  the  stock  car  you  men- 
tioned ? — ^A.  He  and  Page. 

Q.  Both  of  them  Knights  of  Labor  J — A.  That  is  what  they  claimed  they  were. 

Q.  I  infer  so  from  the  fact  that  they  felt  bound  to  go  out  on  an  order.  They  would! 
not  have  felt  so  if  they  were  not  Knights  of  Labor. — A.  They  claimed  that  every 
man  in  the  shop  was  a  Knight  of  Labor.  '  Of  course,  I  do  not  know ;  but,  as  it  proved' 
afterwards,  I  suppose  it  was  about  right.  I  do  not  suppose  that  there  were  over  two' 
or  three  in  the  shop  that  were  not  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  That  is  all? — A.  That  same  night,  Thursday  night,  the  11th,  they  broke  in  the' 
round-house  again  and  finished  up  disabling  the  engines  they  left  in  the  morning  to> 
take  care  of  the  freight  train. 

Q.  Disabled  the  engines? — A.  They  disabled  the  engines  that  night  by  disconnect- 
ing the  valve-stems  and  taking  bolts  away,  and  some  valve-stems  were  bent,  and  thBy 
took  the  fountain  valve  out  of  each  engine. 

Q.  And  carried  it  off? — A.  And  carried  it  off;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  engines  did  they  disable? — A.  All  told,  they  disabled  seventeenv 
three  in  the  morning.  There  was  only  sixteen  they  disabled,  and  one  on  the  side- 
track with  a  train  in  front  of  her  and  behind  her  was  as  disabled  as  she  could  be„ 
She  had  no  water  in  the  tank  and  we  could  not  ^et  her  out.  They  killed  the  other 
engines,  disabled  them  by  taking  away  part  of  the  machinery. 

Q.  How  was  that  supplied  afterwards;  was  it  found? — A.  A  few  pieces  were  foundU 
but  most  of  them  were  sent  away  for  to  take  their  place. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  bnt  we  have  the  same  fact  from  some  other  witness.  The  cur  of 
stock  was  moving  from  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  onto  the  other  side  ? — A.  It  was- 
on  the  way — it  came  from  the  Texas  and  Pacific  road,  and  was  billed  to  the  Union.. 
Stock-Yard;  I  think  the  Union  Stock- Yard  at  East  Saint  Louis;  that  is,  went  by  way 
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■of  the  bridge.  From  Thursday  until  the  day  we  started  the  trains,  on  March  27, 
there  was  a  guard  on  duty  at  both  ends  of  the  yard.  For  a  few  days  they  probably 
had  from  100  to  150  men  on  guard  all  the  time.  The  lowest  time  I  ever  counted  any 
•was  forty.  That  was  the  day  Mr.  Fleming  came  there,  the  day  before  we  started  the 
trains.  We  walked  down  there,  and  looki  d  around  to  see.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
think  he  would  find  many  there.  We  went  and  found  forty.  He  said,  "I  think  they 
are  keeping  up  a  pretty  good  guard."  The  day  we  started  the  trains  there  were  ob- 
structions placed  on  the  track,  and  others  tried  to  put  them  on,  but  were  prevented 
■by  a  man  standing  on  the  engine  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand  ready  too  shoot  the  first 
anan  that  threw  one.  But  from  that  time  we  have  had  more  or  less  threats.  There 
have  been  rails  put  on .  the  track  and  rocks  put  ou  the  track.  This  I  can  give  of 
course.  I  did  not  see  them.  They  are  only  reports  ihat  came  to  me.  I  can  have  a 
memoiandum  of  all  I  have  said  here  and  perhaps  a  little  more  made.  There  is  an- 
other thing  put  in  that  I  would  like  to  show.  It  was  thrown  on  the  train,  on  train 
607,  on  April  21,  at  De  Soto.     [Producing  a  paper  which  reads  as  follows]  : 

■"  To  the  iraveling  puilio  : 

"  In  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  those  who  may  become  the  innocent  victimsof 
corporate  cupidity,  we  beg  leave  to  state  the  following  facts  as  pertaining  to  the  sys- 
tem of  railroads  now  affected  by  the  great  strike  in  the  southwest : 

"  The  withdrawal  of  nearly  the  entire  force  of  skilled  and  experienced  mechanics 
and  trackmen  from  the  service  of  the  company,  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  frost  is 
coming  out  of  the  ground,  and  when  every  tie  and  rail  ou  the  road  needs  attention, 
and  :whioh  renders  a  large  force  of  trackmen  imperatively  necessary  to  keep  the  track 
in  order,  the  absence  of  such  force  is  dangerous  to  travel. 

"Engines must  needs  be  overhauled  after  every  trip,  or  it  becomes  dangerous  to 
ruse  them,  and  skilled  men  are  needed  to  perform  the  work. 

"  Switches  and  bridges  must  be  handled  with  skill,  or  danger  results. 

"The  bungling  work  of  unskilled  men  may  cost  life  and  limb,  and  we  feel  it  a  duty 
ito  warn  the  travelingpublio  against  the  condition  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  Iron  Mount- 
ain, and  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railways,  who  are  running  with  oiie-fpnrth  of 
their  necessary  force,  and  those  they  have  are  a  class  who  can  never  get  employment 
.save  when  good  and  experienced  men  are  on  a  strike. 

"  EXECUTIVE  BOAEPS,  D.  A.  17,  93,  AND  101." 

Q.  I  think  we  have  had  this  same  thing  before,  ''  To  the  traveling  public.  In  the 
interests  of  humanity,"  &c.,  warning  people  not  to  travel.  You  can  state  the  fact  in 
your  testimony  when  such  a  thing  occurred.  It  is  a  printed  document,  you  can  state, 
signed  by  Executive  Boards  D.  A.  17,  93,  and  101.  You  say  this  was  thrown  into  a 
carf — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  distributed  through  there  at  De  Soto  on  April  21,  and 
there  have  been  twenty-five  or  thirty  distributed  at  Belmont  on  the  mail  train.  (See 
Exhibit  O.) 

Governor  Stewart.  It  is  the  same  printed  slip  warning  the  people  agaiust  riding 
<on  the  railroads,  which  has  already  been  submitted. 

The  Witness.  Here  is  a  copy  of  a  request  that  was  handed  to  one  of  our  brake- 
■men,  William  Push,  brakeman  for  Conductor  Corey  :  ''You  are  requested  not  to  go 
■to  work  until  the  present  trouble  is  over.  We  stand  by  those  who  ^tand  by  ns.  Ex- 
.eontive  Committee."  Here  is  the  seal  of  the  lodge.  This  was  given  him  at  Lesper- 
auce  street,  where  the  train  leaves  Saiut  Louis.  There  has  been  a  complete  state- 
iinent  about  what  I  could  testify  here  to  Mr.  Fleming,  and  I  think  it  has  everything 
•embraced,  by  its  showing  just  what  was  done  in  regard  to  the  acts  and  placing  ob- 
;Structions  on  the  track.     (The  witness  produced  a  paper.) 

iQ.  How  can  you  authenticate  this  statement  of  yours  f — A.  The  biggest  share  by 
•personal  knowledge,  in  seeing  all  the  facts  coming  from  the  men,  and  afterwards 
going  there  and  seeing  it  was  done.  In  regard  to  disabling  four  engines  at  Bismarck, 
March  32. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objections  to  letting  the  committee  have  this  ? — A.  No ;  I  have  a 
jiepy  of  it  already. 

«Gfovernor  Stewart.  It  will  be  received.    It  is  not  necessary  to  read  it.. 

The  Witness.  In  regard  to  intimidation,  I  would  like  to  say  something  in  regard 
"to  that.  In  De  Soto,  I  was  there  most  of  the  time,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  or  in- 
•timidation  there.  Our  engineers  received  notices,  some  of  them  two  and  three  no- 
"tices.  and  some  had  committees  to  wait  on  them.  I  was  called  everything  you  could 
think  of.  They  intimidated  everybody — not  only  our  employes,  but  they  intimidated 
<«itizeos  ;  and  I  speak  as  a  citizen  of  De  Soto,  they  had  full  possession,  and  until  the 
law  and  order  league  was  formed  there,  they  had  possession  of  the  town.  They  walked 
;around  with  their  canes,  with  a  nut  or  a  piece  of  iron  screwed  on  the  end,  and  they 
iran  things  as  they  pleased  generally. 

Q.  Was  there  any  boycotting  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  boycotted  Mr.  Stall. 
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Q.  Who  was  bet — A.  A  grocery  keeper ;  und  rhtiy  Ijoycoited  SI.iwsoii,  amj  llit'y  Ijoy- 
cotted  G.  R.  Rathbnn. 

Q.  What  lor! — A.  For  daring  to  speak  out  and  siay  they  were  doing  wronj;,  aod 
*jiey  had  no  right  to  go  as  far  as  they  did.  '  When  they  l>roke  in  the  doors  one  luom- 

mg 

Q.  What  doors? — A.  In  the  ronnd-honse,  on  tbf  m(>rniu>;  of  the  11th.  Tbey  were 
locked.  They  broke  them  in.  That  night  ihey  were  locked  and  nailed  np  tightly, 
and  they  did  the  Hame  thing.  Tbere  will  be  witnesses  b>re  that  were  down  there 
who  can  prove  and  show  you  how  lliey  were  driven  out,  whether  they  walked  in 
peaceably  and  asked  them  to  get  out,  or  Ibrced  them  to  get;  out. 

Q  There  are  witnesses  heie  who  can  testify  to  thatf — A.  There  are  witnesses  here 
who  can  testify  to  that. 

Q.  Of  course  the  buNiness  of  your  location  at  De  Soto,  all  business  there  was  sus- 
pended ? — A.  BuMness  was  almost  suspemled,  about  the  only  persons  doing  anything 
at  all  were  the  grocery  stores,  merchants  doing  very  little;  about  the  only  trade  they 
were  doing  was  the  country  trade.  Every  one  of  them  complained  they  were  doing 
nothing.  In  fact  they  got  so  near  out  of  goods  they  run  close,  being  so  near  Saimt 
Louis,  and  being  so  many  railroad  men  there.  We  had  a  roll  of  l|-l5,000  every  month,. 
I  think  that  would  be  the  average  roll  pai^  out  for  De  Soto.  Nearly  all  the  engi- 
neers lived  there  and  liremen,  and  half  of  the  conductors  and  brakemen.  There  was 
a  very  large  force  of  employes  there. 

Q.  Their  supplies  were  cut  oif. — A.  Their  supplies  were  cut  oflf,  They  even  started 
wagons  to  Saint  Louis.  They  run  out  of  coal-oil  I  know,  and  had  to  send  to  Saiut 
Louis  fxr  coal -oil. 

Q.  How  far  is  itf — A.  It  is  forty-two  miles  and  a  half  by  rail,  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is  by  wagon-road.    It  must  be  five  miles  farther,  t'  ongh. 

Q.  They  sent  wagons  up  here  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  I  desire  to  submit  this  written  statement  I  have  here  as  part  of  my 
testimony : 

"DE   SOTO,    MO. 

"  On  Thursday,  March  4,  in  compliance  with  general  orders,  instructions  were  is- 
sued Scqm  this  office  to  all  agents  Missouri  Division  not  to  load  any  T.  P.  or  N.  O.  P. 
cars  until  further  notice. 

"  On  the  evening  of  that  date  T.  and  P.  car  No.  5513  arrived  at  De  Soto  from  the 
South,  loaded  with  hogs  for  Saint  Louis. 

' '  Upon  entering  the  yards  this  car  was  cut  out  of  train  and  side-tracked  by  order 
of  R.  S.  Page,  the  yard-master. 

"Mr.  Page  and  Charles  Loughlin,  representing  the  executive  committees  of  Local 
Assembly  TSo.  3634  of  K.  of  L.,  then  called  on  me  and  informed  me  that  this  car  would 
not  be  allowed  to  go  forward  or  would  not  be  handled  by  any  member  of  the  K.  of 
L. ;  but  said  they  would  not  interfere  with  others  handling  it. 

"Accordingly  we  made  an  attempt  to  pull  the  car  down  to  the  stock-yards,  'or  the 
purpose  of  unloading  the  bogs  and  transferring  them  into  an  I.  M.  car,  when  the 
Knights  of  Labor  interfered,  Charles  Looghlin  personally  interfering  by  getting  on 
switch-engine  and  preventing  Engineer  Nick  Farmer  from  coupling  on  to  the  car. 

"On  the  following  morning  they  again  refused  to  allow  the  bogs  to  be  unloaded 
nntil  about  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  when  Charles  Loughlin  notified  me  that  they  would  al- 
low us  to  unload  the  hogs  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  and  watering  them.  We  then 
received  permission  from  the  proprietor  of  the  De  Soto  House  to  place  the  hogs  in  his 
park,  but  before  we  had  finished  putting  the  bogs  in  the  park  a  committee  called  on 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  and  threatened  to  boycott  his  house  if  he  allowed  the  hogs 
to  remain  there. 

"We  then  drove  the  hogs  to  company  stock-yards  and  placed  them  therein.  The 
same  committee  then  called  on  all  tbe  merchants  of  De  Soto  and  informed  them  that 
they  must  not  sell  the  railway  company  any  feed  under  penalty  of  being  boycotted. 

"  About  2.30  p.  m.  Mr.  Laughlin  notified  us  that  they  would  allow  us  to  load  and 
forward  the  stock.    We  then  loaded  and  forwarded  the  same  evening.  ' 

"  At  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  Saturday,  March  6,  the  whistles  at  the  shops  were  sounded, 
and  all  hands  in  the  shops  quit  work. 

"  The  sounds  of  these  whistles  had  hardl.v  died  away  when  the  switch-engines 
whistle  blew  forth  their  shrill  notes  as  a  signal  for  all  switchmen  to  quit  work. 
The  switchmen  and  shopmen  then  joined  together  in  one  large  body  and  marched  out 
of  the  yards  and  np  to  Knights  of  Labor  hall,  where  they  had  a  meeting  and  ap- 
pointed a  large  number  of  guards,  who  took  possession  of  the  yards  and  shops.  These 
men  were  sworn  in  as  deputy  city  marshals  by  the  honorable  city  mayor  of  De  Soto. 

"  The  guards  held  possession  of  the  yards  and  shops  until  March  10.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  March  7  we  endeavored  to  send  out  a  freight  train,  but  the  strikers  prevented. 

"  On  Thursday,  March  11,  the  strikers,  about  three  hundred  in  number,  marched 
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in  double  file  to  the  round  houee,  where  they  proceeded  to  disable  engines  in  various 
"ways,  such  as  catting  hose,  disconnecting  valve  stems,  removing  fountain  valves, 
&c. 

"  Before  they  had  completed  their  work  of  ■.  i.sabling  the  engines  extra  from  the 
north,  engine  427,  James  Noimile,  engineer,  arrived.  The  strikers  then  left  the  round- 
bouse,  side-tracked  the  train,  and  killed  the  engine. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  strikers  went  again  to  the  round-house,  broke 
open  the  doors  and  entered,  fiuishing  their  work  of  disabling  the  engines.  They  also 
rolled  five  pairs  of  tracks  into  the  tarn-table  pit. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  before  the  strikers  entered  the  round-house,  we  en- 
deavored to  move  a  train  north,  and  with  much  difficulty  succeeded  in  getting  out  an 
engine  and  six  cars.  The  strikers  endeavored  to  pull  the  pins,  intimidate  the  crew, 
&c.,  but  failed  to  stop  the  train. 

"On  March  12th,  a  party  of  strikers  went  from  here  to  Hemitite  and  disabled  en- 
gine 422.  , 

"  The  same  day  a  party  or  strikers  went  to  Black  well  for  the  purpose  of  disabling 
the  engines  at  that  place,  bat  we  were  advised  of  their  intentions  and  had  the  en- 
gines removed  before  they  got  there. 

"Nothing  of  any  importance  occurred  from  this  time  until  the  20th,  when  train  611 
was  side-tracked  at  north  end  of  De  Soto  yards  by  some  unknown  party  throwing 
switch  in  front  of  train. 

"  On  March  27  two  freight  trains  were  run  through  De  Soto  without  interference, 
the  strikers  supposing  they  were  Government  freights. 

"On  the  morning  of  March  27  extra  north  was  run  through  De  Soto,  when  the 
strikers  interfered,  and  as  the  train  was  passing  the  crossing  south  of  the  depot,  a 
striker  by  the  name  of  Peter  Moran  threw  a  link  at  Engineer  Green,  but  fortunately 
missed  him. 

"  Officer  Nelson  attempted  to  arrest  Moran,  but  was  knocked  down  and  beaten  by 
the  mob ;  Yard-master  Tod  went  to  Nelson's  assistance  and  was  struck  in  the  back 

with  a  club ;  at  the  same  time  some  one  in  the  mob  exclaimed,  kill  the ,  when 

the  roob,  fully  three  hundred  in  number,  chased  him  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Duffy, 
who  seeing  the  mob  following  him,  gasped  a  weapon  and  met  them  at  her  door,  com- 
manding them  to  halt,  thns  preventing  them  from  entering  her  house. 

"  Strikers  J'bm  Berry,  J.  S.  Carney,  and  others  placed  obstructions,  such  as  links, 
pins,  &c.,  on  the  track  to  derail  the  train. 

"  On  the  night  of  the  28th,  about  200  yards  of  track  was  soaped  by  unknown  parties 
about  one  mile  south  of  De  Soto. 

"  On  the  29th  a  large  rock  weighing  about  500  pounds  was  placed  on  track  about  2 
miles  south  of  De  Soto.  A  freight  train  struck  the  rock  and  broke  it  in  pieces,  doing 
no  damage  to  train.  Another  rock  was  put  on  track  same  day,  but  was  discovered  in 
time  to  prevent  any  accident. 

"  On  March  31  two  steel  rails  were  placed  across  the  track  just  north  of  De  Soto 
ahead  of  passenger  train  604.  The  train  struck  them  while  running  at  a  low  rate  of 
speed,  and  pilot  of  engine  pushed  the  rails  off  of  the  track. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  lOth  of  April,  Otto  Miller,  machinist,  while  on  his  way  to 
work,  was  assaulted  by  two  Knights  of  Labor  by  the  name  of  Charles  Ives  and  Albert 
Wilson  and  severely  beaten.  These  two  parties  were  arrested  at  Hopewell,  Mo.,  were 
tried  and  acquitted. 

"Numerous  letters , of  threatening  character  were  received  by  different  employes. 

"  CARONDBLET. 

"  On  March  8  twenty  strikers  from  Saint  Louis  took  engine  434  and  went  to  Caron- 
delet.  Arriving  at  Carondelet  at  4.30p.m.,  went  into  yards  and  ordered  all  switch- 
men to  stop  work. 

"BISMARCK. 

"  On  March  22,  about  2  o'clock  a,  m.,  a  Knight  of  Labor,  James  Dolan,  enticed  the 
night  hostler  i'way  fiom  lound-house,  and  while  away  some  parties  disconnected  the 
valve  stem  of  four  eugines  and  carried  away  thi-  pieces.  They  kept  them  for  four  or 
five  days  and  then  brought  them  back  and  threw  them  where  they  could  be  found 

"On  April  20  thirty-rive  Knights  of  Labor  went  from  Pilot  Knob  to  Arcadia  and 
made  car-repairers  quit  work,  and  threatened  to  maketht-m  trouble  if  they  returned 
to  work. 

"  PIEDMONT. 

"  At  this  there  was  no  trouble.    Cost  of  guards  here,  $135.50. 
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"POPIAK  BLUFF. 

"  The  only  tronble  at  this  point  occurred  on  the  20th  of  March,  when  several  men, 
snpposed  to  be  from  Little  Rock,  removed  pop-valveg  from  engine  355.  Ooet  of 
guards,  $196. 

"CHARLESTON. 

"  No  trouble.     Cost  of  guards,  1297.06. 

"bird's  point. 

"On  March  26,  while  Engineer  Woodruff  and  Yard  Master  Parcbll  were  in  office 
getting  orders  to  go  to  Charleston  with  engine  478,  a  gang  of  strikers  presented  a  pis- 
tol to  fireman  and  ordered  him  to  get  off.  They  then  run  the  engine  a  mile  west  and 
killed  her,  leav.ng  her  on  main  track. 

"  On  March  29,  Earnest  Hinchey,  night  watchman,  had  notice  read  to  him  by  par- 
ties unknown,  giving  him  twenty -four  nours  to  leave  town.  These  parties  were  sup- 
posed to  be  Texas  and  Saint  Louis  yardmen. 

"BELMONT. 

"On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  March,  all  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  this  place  quit 
work,  at  the  same  time  yardmen  were  in  the  act  of  taking  six  loaded  cars  from  yards  at 
that  place  to  transfer  boats,  when  strikers  interfered  and  ordered  the  cars  sidp-tracked. 
From  this  time  until  March  18,  strikers  had  control  of  our  engines  and  cars,  even  to 
the  locking  of  switches  with  other  than  railway  locks.  On  March  17,  while  bridge 
contractors  were  at  work  on  wrecked  incline,  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  repairing  it  in  order 
that  we  could  transfer  passenger  and  freight  trains,  strikers  interfered  and  prevented 
the  men  from  further  work.  The  parties  interfering  were  John  Halter,  Fred.  Minger, 
M.  C.  Greening,  John  Batey,  Samnel  Summers,  and  Charles  Eling.  The  mayor  of 
Colnmbns  furnished  protection  for  the  men,  and  they  resumed  work  on  the  night  of 
the  IBth. 

"  On  the  18th,  an  extra  freight  train,  consisting  of  thirty-four  cars  of  grain,  arrived 
at  Belmont  with  instructions  for  engine  and  crew  to  return  to  Charleston,  but  were 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  strikers.  The  crew  made  an  effort  to  get  engine  out 
on  main  track,  but  switch  was  thrown  back  by  a  striker  by  the  name  of  Mnnger  and 
strikers  would  not  allow  the  engine  to  move.  Another  attempt  was  made  to  get  Irain 
out,  when  strikers  took  possession  of  engine  and  ran  it  into  the  round-house  and  killed 
it. 

' '  The  names  of  the  leaders  were  L.  Ferit,  John  Holder,  Fred  Mnnger,  Charles  Kling, 
W.  0.  Groening,  and  John  Crotty.  On  the  night  of  the  18th,  two  of  the  strikers,  Fred 
Mnnger  and  L.  Perit,  broke  fastening  on  round-house  door,  but  were  prevented  from, 
doing  any  damage  by  the  night  watchman. 

"The  cost  of  guards  at  this  place  is  about  $300. 
"Tours,  respectfully, 

"T.  W.  KENNAN, 
"D.  Superintendent. 

"NOTES. 

"April  20.  Thirty-five  Knights  of  Labor  went  from  Pilot  Knob  to  Arcadia  and  made 
the  car-repairers  quit  work,  saying  they  would  return  again  in  p.  m.,  and  if  they  found 
the  car-repairers  had  resumed  work  would  do  them  up. 

"April  28.  As  train  3  622  was  passing  through  Carondelet, some  unknown  parties- 
threw  rock  through  Conductor  Childs'  caboose. 

"April  29.  As  Conductor  Hall  was  switching  his  train  619  in  Carondelet,  switch 
was  thrown  wrong,  letting  engine  432  and  threw  cars  off  track.    Lacy,  engineer. 

"April  39.  Conductor  Robertson,  3  620,  while  near  mile-post  43,  some  unknown  per- 
son threw  rock  and  pins  at  caboose.    3. 50  p.  m. 

"  April  29.  3  621,  Conductor  Brownwell,  engine  445,  Engineer  O'Connelly,  found  rock 
and  T  rail  on  track  between  mile-posts  43  and  44. 

"  April  30.  Train  605  struck  brake  beam  and  rods  that  were  fastened  in  frog  be- 
tween Missouri  Pacfiic  crossing  and  Robert  avenue. 

"April  30.  Train  611  struck  T  rail  that  was  placed  on  track  one  mile  north  of  De- 
Soto.    Conductor  Dates,  engine  420.    This  was  discovered  by  deputy  sheriff,  who 
flagged  the  train. 
*      "  April  30.  Man  by  the  name  of  R.  P.  Hall,  a  wiper  in  the  round-house  at  De  Soto^ 
had  his  house  stoned. " 
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W.  n.  HARRIS,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows . 

By  Governor  Stewart  : 

Qnestion.  Where  do  you  live  f—Answer.  In  De  Soto. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  1 — A.  Master  mechauic. 

Q.  At  that  point  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  the  division  superintendent,  who  just  testi' 
fied  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  as  to  his  statetnpnt,  so  far  as  comes  within  your  knowledge, 
of  the  condition  of  tilings  at  De  Soto,  the  killing  of  engines,  the  injury  of  engiues, 
and  the  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  strikers'! — A.  It  is  all-  correct,  as  far  as 
I  know. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  addition  to  the  statement  ? — A.  No ;  I  fhlnk  he  knows  a  lit- 
tle more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Q.  Is  there  any  fact  in  q^dition  to  what  he  staled  that  transpired  at  that  point  that 
you  would  like  to  state?— A.  I  can't  think  of  anything. 

Q.  Yon  confirm  bis  statement  as  to  the  mischief  and  damage  done  and  general  con- 
dition of  things,  do  you  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

At  this  point  the  committee  adjourned  the  further  taking  of  testimony  until  9.30 
a.  m..  May  11,  1886. 


Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  May  11,  1886. 

The  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Curtin,  Stewart,  and  Bnmes,  met  at  9.30, 
and  the  hearing  was  vesumea,  as  follows: 

H.  M.  HOXIE,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Governor  Curtin  : 

Question.  You  are  the  vice-president  of  the  road  ? — Answer.  I  am  vice-x>regideDt  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  road  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  position  f — A.  I  have  been  connected  with  the 
-system,  some  part  of  the  system,  since  1870,  but  as  vice-president  since  186'i,  second 
■vice-president,  and  as  first  vice-president  since  last  September. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions,  and  then  Colonel  Burnes  will  examine 
you.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  had  notice  the  strike  was  going  to  occur  before  it 
Sid  occur  ? — A.  We  had  notice.  The  strike  was  not  a  strike  on  the  Missouri  Pacific. 
It  was  a  boycott  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  using  the  Missouri  Pacific  to  boycott  it. 
We  had  a  notice  of  the  boycott  before  the  notice  of  the  strike. 

Q.  The  reason  of  the  strike  was  alleged  to  be  the  discharge  of  Hall  ? — A.  What  do 
-you  say  t  ' 

Q.  The  reason  of  the  strike  was  alleged  to  be  the  discharge  of  Hall  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  employment  of  Hall 
or  discharge  of  Hall  f — A.  No.  It  may  be  well  enough  to  explain  that  I  had  charge  of 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  road  up  to  December  16,  when  it  went  into  the  hands  ot  the 
•United  States  court,  who  appointed  two  receivers,  and  from  that  time  forward  we 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  road. 

Q.  And  no  control  over  Hall  t — A.  No  control  over  Hall. 

Q.  Or  over  the  action  of  the  authorities f— A.  No,  no  control  of  the  action  of  Hall 
or  the  receivers,  or  the  action  of  anybody  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  road. 

Q.Do  you  know,  Mr.  Hoxie,  whether  the  persons  who  ordered  thatstrike  knew  of 
the  fact  that  yon  and  your  system  had  no  control  over  Hall?  Have  you  any  knowl- 
ledge  on  that  subject  ?— A.  No  knowledge  except  that  everybody  knew  it.  It  was  a 
matter  of  public  concern,  of  public  notoriety. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  details  of  the  management  of  your  various  roads  and  thi>  employ- 
iment  of  men  had  been  dependent  upon  your  subordinates  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  road 
-consists  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Iron  Mountain,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas, 
•the  International  and  Great  Northern,  which  includes  the  Galveston,  Houston  and 
Henderson,  and  the  Central  Branch  of  the  Union  Pacific,  each  one  under  a  superin- 
tendent, each  suprrintendent  reporting  to  Mr.  Kerrigan,  general  superintendent,  and 
he  reporting  to  me,  and  all  traffic  men  reporting  to  the  general  traffic  manager,  and 
lie  reporting  to  me.    The  accoants  are  kept  in  the  auditor's  office. 

Q.  Mr.  Kerrigan  yesterday  in  testifying  produced  memoranda  which  he  said  rep- 
Tesented  your  knowledge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  correct  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  statement  was  prepared ;  I  had  it  prepared 
before  I  was  taken  ill  Friday  night,  expecting  to  appear  before  j  ou  a  week  ago  last. 
Saturday. 

Q.  That  paper  with  the  notices  and  memoranda  of  what  you  would  say  was  put  in 
-evidence  yesterday  and  accepted,  but  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  yon  if  it  is  correct. 
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and  tLerefore  it  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary  to  review  that  ?  — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  cor- 
rect. It  was  prepared  by  myself  and  my  assistants  under  my  direction  for  the  pur- 
pose of  placing  it  before  the  committee.  I  did  not  feel  able — I  do  not  feel  able  to  go 
through  with  that. 

Q.  Oh,  no ;  we  will  not  ask  it.  Does  anything  occur  to  yon  that  is  not  in  the  state- 
ment which  would  be  of  importance  in  this  examination  J — A.  I  do  not  think  of  any- 
thing now,  governor,  although  possibly  if  I  were  to  look  It  all  over  again  I  would  see 
something  more  that  I  would  want  to  say. 

By  Governor  Stewart  : 
_  Q.  It  has  been  said — some  witnesses  have  testified  at  some  time — I  think  there  is  a 
little  confusion  about  the  dates,  but  it  is  said  that  in  Septemb«r  a  list  of  grievances 
was  presented  to  yon  or  left  atyour  office  with  your  clerk,  and  the  inference  has  been 
■drawn,  or  attempted  to  be  drawn,  that  you  must  bave  had  that  list  of  grievances, 
anil  I  think  it  is  laid  that  such  a  list  of  grievances  was  left  by  somebody  in  the  hands 
of  yonr  clerk  last  September,  and  that  yon  never  made  any  response  thereto.  What 
■do  you  say  about  having  been  presented  with  a  list  of  grievances  or  a  grievance  from 
the  Knights  of  Labor  that  you  did  not  respond  to  or  pay  any  attention  to  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know  of  a  list  of  grievances  or  grievance  that  has  been  presented  to  me  by  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  and  there  have  been  many  of  them  in  the  last  twelve  inonthsj  t  hat 
I  did  not  act  upon.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  papers  that  one  Mr.  Palmer  had  ^ 
presented  grievances.  If  that  be  so,  it  must  have  been  in  my  absence,  and  the  gen- 
tleman who  occupied  the  position  of  secretary  for  me  at  that  time  has  since  died.  I 
was  away  from  home  if  it  was  at  the  date  they  said,  and  I  have  not  seen  them,  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  they  ever  were  presented.  As  I  say,  no  grievance  was  ever 
presented  to  me  to  my  remembrance,  and  a  great  many  have  been,  that  I  have  not 
acted  on  in  some  way,  either  adjusted  them  or  settled  them. 

Q.  That  has  been  your  general  policy  for  the  last  year  in  that  respect  in  dealing 
with  yiinr  men  1 — A.  The  general  policy  from  March,  1885,  to  March,  1886,  has  been 
to  settle  the  grievances  in  favor  of  the  men  rather  than  have  a  strike,  aniJ  my  instruc- 
tions to  the  snperinteodentn,  to  Mr.  Sibley,  Mr.  Herrin,  Mr.  Kerrigan,  and  Mr.  Fagan, 
have  been  emphatic  on  the  subject  that  we  could  not  afford  to  have  a  strike,  and  we 
have  given  way  a  great  many  times  to  matters  that  we  would  not  ordinarily  have 
done. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  concessions  in  the  Wabash  and  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
matters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  minor  instances  all  through  the  year.  They  dirt  not  de- 
sire to  discharge  men,  but  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  work  and  the  discharge  of 
foremen . 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  communication  after  the  strike  was  declared  on  the  6th  of 
March  with  any  representatives  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  with  Mr.  Irons 
and  Mr.  Powderly. 

Q.  In  that  interview  was  anything  said  by  either  of  the  gentlemen  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  strike  f — A.  I  had  no  interview  with  them.  Ton  asked  me  about  communica- 
tions. 

By  Governor  Stewart  : 
Q.  Those  are  before  the  committee  already  T 
Governor  Cdktin.  They  are. 

By  Governor  Stewart  : 

Q.  Then  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  about  that.  What  was  the  necessary  effect,  in  a  bnsi- 
ness  point  of  view,  of  the  demand  made  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  for  you  to  boycott 
the  Wabash  system — to  refuse  to  handle  their  cars? — A.  Last  September  or  August T 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  in  a  business  point  of  view  upon  tl  e  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  that  demand,  if  it  had  been  complied  with  and  carried  out  and 
liad  not  been  settled  ? — A.  Well,  the  effect  would  have  been  disastrous  on  a  great 
many  people  who  were  dependent  on  the  Wabash  for  the  transportation  of  certain 
things.  It  must  be  understood,  you  probably  do  not  understand,  we  have  a  contract 
with  the  Wabash  road  whereby  they  run  over  our  track,  or  rather  we  haul  their  cars 
between  Hannibal  and  Moberly.  We  had  alto  contracts  with  them  for  taking  care 
of  their  engines  and  cars  at  different  places  and  doing  their  yard  work.  I'or  us  to 
have  abaolately  stopped  and  not  handled  th«  Wabash  cars  would  have  been  violating 
the  contract  and  made  our  company  liable  in  damaj^es — bow  much  I  cannot  teU 
you. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  upon  the  busiuef  s  of  the  country — tha  is,  of  this  part  of  the 
country  that  is  served  by  this  system — of  the  demand  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  that 
you  should  refuse  10  handle  the  Texas  aud  Pacific  cars? — A.  That  would  have  pre- 
vented a  very  large  portion  of  Texas  from  receiving  supplies  from  Saint  Louis,  Kansas 
City,  from  all  over  the  north,  and  I  might  say  the  southeast,  coming  in  by  the  way  of 
Memphis  and  Mobile,  reaching  a  large  territory,  I  shonjd  say  800  to  1,000  miles  of  their 
local  roads,  which  cannot  he  reached  by  any  other  route  for  the  same  class  of 
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articles,  not  for  all  of  the  same  class,  bnt  largely  the  same  class  of  articles.  It 
would  have  involved  the  consumer  in  paying  much  more  for  his  freight  on  article* 
that  were  to  be  consnmed  if  f  hey  ha'l  to  be  hauled  in  by  -wagons,  or  if  you  had  to  ga 
back  10  the  old  way  of  doing  before  railroads  were  built.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
make  iuyself  clear ;  I  am  not  very  clear  myself.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  tried  to  sit 
up,  and  it  worries  me  a  little. 

Q.  If  you  desire  not  to  bo  questioned  anj-  further,  I  will  stop  here. — A.  I  may  be  able 
to  come  back  to-morrow  and  feel  better,  gentlemen. 

Governor  Curtin.  I  think  it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  you  to  say  you  are  ill,  and 
therefore  we  will  discontinue  the  examination  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  yon  here 
or  in  Washington. 

The  Witness.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen. 

JOSEPH  CRAMER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Colonel  Burnes  ;♦ 

Question.  State  your  name,  age,  and  place  of  residence. — Answer.  Joseph  Cramer ; 
residence,  De  Soto,  Jefferson  County,  Missouri. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  have  been  employed  as  painter  in  the  Iron 
Mountain  shop  up  to  th?  6th  of  March. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  on  the  6th  of  March  f — A.  When  the  whistle  blew  to  go  out  on 
the  strike  I  went  home  the  same  as  the  rest  of  them. 

Q.  When  did  you  resume  work  T — ^A.  I  have  not  resumed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  cause  of  the  disturbed  condition  of  things  be- 
tween the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  and  its  employes? — A.  The  cause  of  the  strike 
was  on  account  of  the  man  Hall  in  Texas  being  discharged  off  of  the  Pacific. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  else  of  your  own  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  cause  of 
the  strike — any  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  employes  ? — A.  That  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes. 

Q.  What  were  the  minor  causes? — A.  There  was  lots  of  talk  among  the  men  them- 
selves about  some  men  ought  to  have  more  wages. 

Q.  Had  that  been  going  on  for  some  time  prior  ? — A.  They  were  talking  all  summer 
about  grievances. 

Q.  What  were  the  grievances  they  talked  of  ? — A.  Geuerar  dissatisfaction  among 
the  men. 

Q.  Did  they  specify  wherein  the  dissatisfaction  arose  ? — A.  No,  they  never.  It  was 
UNt  a  few  that  were  doing  all  the  talking. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  their  making  any  complaints  to  the  o£Scers  of  the  company  T — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  question  talked  over  why  they  did  not  make  complaints  T — A.  They 
just  talked  anioug  themselves. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  else  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  In  regard  to  the  dis- 
turbance there;  what  they  have  had  down  there? 

Q.  Tell  what  you  saw  and  what  you  know. — A.  In  regard  to  stopping  trains  and 
such  HS  that — I  was  asked  several  times  to  stop  trains,  and  I  refused  to  do  it.  On  the 
14th  of  March  they  called  at  my  house  about  10  o'clock  at  night.  A  man  came  and 
rapped  at  the  door  and  said  I  was  wanted  at  the  coal-chute.  I  said,  "  What  is  going 
on?"  and  was  told,  "  The  master  workmen  wants  you  up  there."  "Whatfor?"  they 
said,  "  To  stop  trains."  I  said  I  would  do  no  such  thing.  On  the  17th  they  notified 
me  again,  and  I  said  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  in  troubling  the  company's 
property.  On  the  18th  they  sent  me  a  written  notice  which  I  have,  signed  by  the 
officers  of  the  lodge. 

Q.  Will  you  read  it  ?— A.  (Reading :) 

"  De  Soto,  March  18,  1886. 
"Joseph  Cramer. 

"Dear  Sir  and  Brother  :  Yon  are  hereby  notified  to  come  to  the  hall  at  once  and 
report  fox  duty  to  Master  Workman  Charles  Laugblin. 

"  By  order  of  Local  Executive  Board  3634." 

They  first  sent  a  man  there  and  Iwonld  pay  no  attention  to  it.  They  sent  me  this 
and  I  concluded  I  would  go  and  see  what  was  the  object  in  having  me  there.  He 
said  he  wanted  a  few  more  men  to  go  to  the  coal-chutes.  I  said,  "  What  is  going  on 
at  the  coal-chutes  ?"  They  said,  they  wanted  to  stop  trains.  I  said  I  would  do  no  such 
thing,  and  he  said,  "  If  you  don't  want  to  do  it  you  need  not,  bnt  just  go  to  swell  the 
party."  I  said  I  did  not  propose  to  do  that  and  would  not  violate  the  companys'  .'aws ; 
that  it  was  not  any  of  my  business.  He  says,  "  You  are  a  coward."  I  said, "  Imay  be 
a  coward,  but  I  am  not  afra^id  of  you. or  any  other  individual  wjien  it  comes  to  be  a 
coward." 

Q.  Where  did  the  conversation  occur  ? — A.  In  the  Knights  of  Labor  hall. 

Q.  In  De  Soto  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  the  master  workman  there T — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  is  his  signature. 
He  is  the  one  that  did  the  ordering. 

Q.  The  man  that  brought  the  order  to  you,  was  he  a  Knight  of  Labor  t — A.  I  do  not 
know.    I  was  not  at  home. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  party  of  men  coming  to  yon ;  did  yon  recognize  them  f — A.  I  knew 
■one  of  them  the  first  night.    I  knew  his  yoice. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  order  yourself  T — A.  The  second  party.  I  did  not  know 
him  by  name.    I  knew  him  when  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  order  T — ^A.  Not  now.    I  have  been. 

Q.  Look  at  this  list,  and  look  over  it  and  see  who  they  are,  if  you  recognize  them. 
{Handing  him  a  paper  ^hich  reads  as  follows : 

"  lAet  of  names  of  pattiee  who  iroke  into  rmmd-house  at  De  Soto  and  disabled  engines  amd 
maehinery,  on  March  11, 1686. 

"  Joe  Bencbler,  Frank  Merrill,  Thomas  Modder,  Henry  Snow,  Ben  Whittington, 
Charles  Weernacher,  Dan  Smith,  James  Smith,  John  Dumphy,  R.  8.  Page,  Hemo  Gib- 
son, George  Campbell,  Joe  Sneed,  Pat  Bnrgen,  Pat  Flynn,  Edward  Sloan,  John  Der- 
mot,  Robert  Hearst,  William  Laheg,  Charles  Rogerson,  W.  G.  Watson,  O.  E.  Burton, 
Gns  Martin,  Fred  Dnnsford,  Lam  Millard,  Dan  Sullivan,  Dan  McDonald,  A.  B.  Jack- 
sou,  Ben  Metz,  Joe  CoIIahan,  Jake  Mahu.Jonn  Downer,  Mike  Dowd,  Nick  Wilwert, 
Jake  Tesson,  Peter  Blank,  George  McMullen,  Thomas  Foley,  Thomas  Brown,  D.  Havers- 
back,  L.  M.  Bratton,  Pete  Moran,  John  Reynolds,  Felix  Martin,  Harry  Crosby,  Ed 
Howard,  H.  T.  Murphy,  Thomas  Robinson,  G«orge  Merrill,  John  Sweeny,  Jamea 
Schwab,  James  Daussman,Gns  Benton,  James  Moore,  William  Fehr,  S.  J.  Carney, 
Thoma8Dugan,ChaxleB  Williams,  Ed  Robbery,  Ed  Post,  Al.  Swangnist,  Frank  Ryan, 
Oscar  Findley,  Joseph  Goodwin,  Thomas  Ogle."] 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  several  on  here  that  I  know. 

Q.  Are  they  members  of  the  order  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  several  of  them.  One  of  them  is 
on  the  executive  committee  that  I  recognize.  He  is  one  of  the  men  that  abused  me 
terribly  because  I  would  not  do  it. 

Q.  Mention  his  name. — A.  A  fellow  named  Rogerson  and  McLaughlin.  They  said : 
"  Well,  do  yon  suppose  the  Knights  of  Labor  will  ever  allow  you  to  work  in  them 
shops  again?"'  I  said:  "That  is  an  after  consideration."  That  meant  if  they  won 
the  fight  that  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  again.  There  are  several  names  here 
that  I  know  to  be  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  How  many>on  the  list  do  you  recognize  as  being  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  There 
is  Bencbler,  there  is  Page,  Dumphy,  Rogerson,  Watson,  there  are  two  bro'hers  of 
them,  I  don't  know  which  one  it  is  ;  ^en  Metz,  I  know  him ;  Mahn,  Downer,  Dowd; 
there  is  Mike  Dowd,  and  there  is  Jim  Dowd,  I  don't  know  whether  this  is  the  same 
■or  not ;  Foley,  Swangnist ;  Al.  Swangnist  is  the  man  that  brought  me  that  letter,  I 
believe. 

Q,  Were  they  also  employ^  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  ?— A.  There  are  some 
■of  them  ;  the  majority  of  them  were  employes.     Downer  is  not  an  employ^. 

By  Governor  Stbwabt  : 

Q.  You  spoke  about  threats  or  abuse  to  you ;  what  was  that  ? — ^A.  He  told  me 

Q.  Who? — ^A.  Charles  Laughlin,  master  workman  of  the  assembly  down  there. 
When  I  refased  him  I  told  him  point  blank  I  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it, 
.and  he  says:  "You  are  a  coward.  Do  you  suppose  the  Knights  of  Labor  will  ever 
allow  you  to  work  in  them  shops  again?" 

By  Colonel  Burnes  : 

Q.  Whose  writing  is  that  ?  [Referring  to  the  notice  produced  by  the  witness.] — A. 
The  signature  I  think  is  McLaughlin's.    It  corresponds  with  other  signatures  of  his. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  write  ?— A.  I  have  seen  Jiis  signature,  and  it  corresponds 
with  that ;  I  cannot  say  it  is. 

Q.  When  did  you  withdraw  from  the  Knights  ? — A.  I  did  not  withdraw ;  they  ex- 
pelled me  fbr  that  very  act — ^for  refusing  to  stop  trains  and  destroy  property. 

Q.  When  were  yon  expelled  ? — A.  That  same  night.  They  went  as  far  as  to  offer  a 
suggestion  to  give  me  twenty-four  hours  to  leave  town. 

Q.  Were  yon  present  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  such  a  resolution  was  offered  ? — ^A..  There  were  members 
-that  told  me  it  was  offered. 

Q.  Then  it  is  hearsay  ? — A.  A  man  at  the  meeting  told  me  so. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  a  Knight  of  Labor  ? — A.  Last  year. 

Q.  What  time  last  year? — A.  When  this  excitement  was  going  on  they  talked 
«yerybody  into  joining  it. 
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Q.  Wbat.  time  in  the  year  was  that — wLat  month  T — A.  It  was  after  the  labor  trou- 
ble last  year,  in  March. 

Q.  Shortly  after  March,  1885 1— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remained  a  memher,  then,  something  like  a  year  1 — A.  Yes,  sii 

Q  You  did  not  remain  in  the  lodge  when  they  tried  yon  and  voted  on  the  ques- 
tion 1 — A.  No,  I  didn't  go  to  that  meeting.    ' 

Q.  How  were  you  notified  of  the  expulsion  ? — A.  I  didn't  receive  any  notice.  It 
was  common  street  talk  in  the  neighborhood ;  even  the  women  in  the  neighborhood, 
knew  it  the  next  morning. 

Q.  You  bad  no  official  notice  of  your  expulsion  ? — A.  No,  everybody  passed  me  by. 
They  would  not  look  at  me  on  the  street  the  next  morning.  I  should  judge  that  was- 
good  evidence. 

Q.  That  might  be  evidence  that  they  were  offended  with  yon  ;  not  evidence  that 
they  had  expelled  you. — A.  They  kind  of  treated  me  with  contempt. 

Q.  Were  aiiy  other  members  expelled  when  you  were  from  the  order  t — A.  I  heard  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  process  by  which  they  expel  a  member  of  the  order?— A.  They 
take  a  unanimous  vote.  One  fellow  jumps  up  and  states  the  case  and  they  all  vote>' 
on  it. 

Q.  That  is  your  understanding  of  the  mode  ? — A.  That  is  what  they  done  in  my  case- 
and  others. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  case  was  tried  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  yon  acquainted  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  order  ?^-A.  I  have  a 
copy  of  it  at  home. 

Q.  Are  ^ou  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  trial  as  laid  down  intheir  by-laws  ? — A.. 
Yes,  sir ;  it  says  that  all  charges  shall  be  referred  to  the  local  court,  but  in  a  case  of 
gross  violation  of  the  order  they  can  be  expelled  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  assem- 
bly, and  ihat  was  done  in  my  case.     I  expect  that  was  a  gross  violation. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  is  the  way  it  is  laid  down  in  the  laws  of  the  order  ? — A.  That 
is  what  the  constitution  says. 

Q.  You  feel  sure  of  that,  do  you? — A.  If  I  understand  the  constitution,  that  is  the- 
way  I  read  it,  that  every  one  under  charges  shall  be  tried,  shall  have  a  legal  trial,  but 
where  there  is  a  case  of  gross  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  order  they  can  expel  without 
any  trial, 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  with  the  master  workman  about  your  casef — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  talked  with  any  member  of  the  order  who  is  yet  a  member  of  the  or- 
der?— A.  No,  it  would  not  do  any  good,  for  there  is  too  much  prejudice. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  information  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  you  are  expelled? 
— ^A.  I  talked  with  an  officer  of  the  lodge  and  he  told  me  the  next  morning. 

Q.  Some  officer  of  the  lodge  told  you  you  were  expelled? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  regard  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  order  ? — A.  To  refuse 
to  obey  an  officer's  command.  * 

Q.  Does  the  constitation  lajr  it  down  as  a  gross  offense  ? — A.  It  does  not  specify: 
what  the  offense  shall  be,  but  it  says  a  gross  offense  shall  subject  a  member  to  expul.^ 
sion. 

Q.  That  may  be  an  immediate  proceeding  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ifrequires,  as  I  understand  you  a  unanimons  vote? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  yon  were  unanimously  expelled  from  the  order  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  did  it- 
on  account  of  my  being  opposed  to  them. 

By  Governor  Stewakt  : 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  f — A.  Charles  Langhlin  is  presiding  officer,  the 
master  workman  of  the  assembly. 

Q.  He  was  the  principal  leader  in  the  raid  upon  the  railroad  property  and  stopping 
the  running  of  trains  ? — ^A.  I  do  uot  know  what  he  done.  He  is  the  one  that  ordered 
me. 

By  Colonel  Bobnbs  : 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  individual  on  this  list  whom  you  saw  actually  committing; 
trespass  or  violence  ? — ^A.  I  did  not  associate  with  them.  I  don't  know  what  they 
done. 

Q.  Did  yon  see, any  member  whose  name  is  on  the  paper  engaged  in  any  act  of 
violence  against  the  property  of  the  company?— A.  No,  sir ;  because  they  did  the 
work  at  night  time,  and  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  you  can  now  identify  a  single  member  engaged  in  an 
act  of  lawlessness  ? — A.  No,  I  don't  know  what  they  done  because  I  didn't  go  out  at 
night. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  act  of  violence,  such  as  stopping  trains,  disabling  engines, 
pulling  coupling-pins,  or  the  like,  by  anybody  ? — ^A.  No ;  the  onl  y  disturbance  I  saw  was 
the  time  they  run  the  man  to  Duffy's  house.  Duffy  lives  right  next  to  me,  and  I  saw; 
the  crowd  about  his  house.  I  happened  to  be  at  home  and  saw  the  men  surrounding 
the  house. 
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Q.  Of  yonr  ovm  knowledge  you  cannot  aay  that  any  particular  person  committed 
any  act  of  violence  against  the  property  of  the  Missoury  Pacific  Railway  Company  f — 
A.  No;  I  don't  know  what  anybody  doue.  I  know  what  they  tried  to  make  me  do, 
that  is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  the  order  sustains  the  master  workman,  or  that  there 
is  any  law  authorizing  the  master  workman  to  do  any  act  of  violence  t — A.  I  said,  "Is 
there  anything  in  the  constitution  which  says  I  shall  violate  any  State  or  national 
laws?"  "Well,"  he  says,  "Theie  is  nothing  in  there  that  says  you  shan't  do  it." 
That  is  what  he  told  me. 

Governor  Stew^art.  He  construes  liberally. 

By  Colonel  Burnes  : 
Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Law  and  Order  League  in  De  Soto  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

NICK  O'BRIEN,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Colonel  Burnes  : 

Question.  State  your  name  and  residence. — ^Answer.  Nick  O'Brien;  De  Soto,  Mis- 
souri. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  employment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of 
March  J — A.  YeSf  sir ;  1  wag  foreman  of  the  machine-shop. 

Q.  Did  you  go  oat  with  the  rest  of  the  boys  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  f — A.  I  was  a  member  of  them. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  a  member  prior  to  March  6th  t — A.  I  joined  the  latter 
part  of  September. 

Q.  1885?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  the  order  f — A.  Monday  after  the  strike  I  called  for  a  with- 
drawal card,  and  there  was  not  men  enough  to  grant  it ;  so  I  severed  my  connection 
with  them. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  yourself  any  acts  of  violence  on  the  property  of  the  company  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw. — A.  I  saw  the  party  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  went  to 
the  round-house  on  the  11th.  I  was  not  there  when  they  entered  there,  but  I  fol- 
lowed in  there  about  five  minutes  afterwards,  and  the  water  was  running  out  of  all 
the  engine-tanks.  They  all  were  Knights  of  Labor  in  the  round-honse  that  were 
doing  it. 

Q.  How  many  men  on  this  list  do  yon  recognize  as  members  of  the  order  (handing 
witness  the  list  which  was  shown  to  the  previous  witness)  f — A.  Beuchler,  Merrill, 
Snow,  Smith,  Dnmphy,  Page,  Flynn,  Dermott,  Hearst,  Rogerson,  Watson,  Martin, 
Dunsford,  Millard,  Sullivan,  Metz,  Collahan,  Hahn,  Downer,  Dowd,  Tesson,  Blank. 
McMuUen,  Foley,  Brown,  Haversback  (t  at  should  be  Haverstick),  Bratton,  Reynolds, 
Martin,  Crosby,  Robinson,  Sweeny,  Findley,  Goodwinn,  and  Ogle. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  men  whose  names  you  have  called  there  seen  by  you  in  any  act 
of  violence,  or  were  they  with  the  party  you  saw  in  the  round- house  ? — A.  Yes ;  a 
dozen  I  saw  in  the  round-house,  but  there  was  no  man  in  there  I  saw  doing  any  act 
of  violence.  They  were  the  leaders  of  the  party,  and  the  work  had  been  done  before 
I  got  there.  There  was  one  member  there  who  disconnected  the  hose  of  engine  437 
as  the  train  came  down,  twenty  minutes  afterwards,  and  let  the  water  out  of  the  tank, 
and  deadened  the  engine. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? — A.  Peter  Blank. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  violence  committed  by  any  of  them  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  any  acts  of  violence  ? — A.  'rewards  the 
company's  property  T 

Q.  Towards  the  company's  property  or  employes? — ^A.  Yes;  I  know  of  threats  being 
made  to  several  members  there.  In  fact  it  was  not  safe  to  walk  in  the  street.  The 
witness  who  preceded  me,  I  can  substantiate  what  statements  he  made ;  in  fact  I  will 
confirm  them. 

Q.  In  what  respect  ? — A.  In  regard  to  him  going  to  wreck  trains.  If  these  men 
thought  they  were  obliged  to  wreck  trains  they  were  mistaken.  This  man  looked  at 
it  in  another  light,  and  proposed  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  In  regard  to  the  strike,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  go  to  Texas  for  it  at  all.  The  men  had  worked  the  thing  in  De 
Soto  for  the  last  six  or  eight  months  previous  to  that.  It  Was  not  safe  for  auy  man  to 
be  out  of  their  ranks.  It  was  a  case  of  intimidation,  and  a  man  had  to  join  them  or 
take  the  opposite  side.  The  result  was  they  want«d  to  stop  anythiug  that  came  in 
conflict  with  them.  It  was  not  connected  with  the  business  altogether.  Another 
thing :  they  were  not  doing  justice  to  the  company,  and  if  you  remonstrated  with  them 
the  result  was  you  had  a  committee  wait  on  you,  who  said:  "  We  will  attend  to  your 
case."  That  thing  had  bepn  going  on  for  upwards  of  eight  months.  The  result 
was  they  tried  to  get  a  strike  m  De  Soto,  and  were  choked  off  there,  and  they  had 
to  go  to  Texas,  and  see  what  methods  they  adopted  there.    They  educated  them  up 
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for  the  work  tbey  had  for  them.  It  was  not  for  a  man  to  think  for  himeelf.  They 
had  other  men  thinking  for  them.  If  they  were  living  in  a  free  country  I  don't  know 
where  it  was.    It  was  not  in  De  Soto. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  men  were  that  pretended  to  do  the  thinking  for  the  bal- 
ance ? — A.  Yes ;  they  had  about  a  dozen  of  them  there. 

Q.  You  might  name  them. — A.  I  don't  know  as  it  is  necessary  to  do  it,  although  if 
you  insist  on  it,  I  will  name  them. 

Q.  We  will  not  insist  on  it  at  all,  but  we  would  like  to  have  it  if  you' desire  toeiil^ate 
it. — A.  Page,  for  one,  Beuchler,  Sern,  a  man  that  had  no  interest  in  God  Almighty's 
■world  there,  and  never  would  if  he  lived  in  any  country.  If  he  got  $10  a  day  it  would 
be  the  same  thing  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  him. 

Q.  When  you  found  the  feeling  against  the  company's  interest,  did  you  feel  it  yonr 
duty  to  go  and  ( ell  any  officer  of  the  company  that  they  were  doing  that  T — A.  No ;  I 
proposed  to  choke  them  off  and  beat  them  on  their  own  ground ;  and  that  I  did. 

Q.  You  were  playing  detective  T — A.  It  don't  make  any  difference  what  I  was  play- 
ing. • 

Q.  During  the  eight  mouths  that  you  speak  of  in  which  this  strike  was  incubating 
it  seems  you  understood  what  they  were  doing,  and  understood  the  injustice  thej  were 
practicing  on  the  company.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know,  and  I  think  it  affects  your 
testimony,  as  to  whether  you  communicated  to  the  company  the  facts  which  yon  had 
■observed  ? — A.  Yes ;  as  far  as  their  not  doing  justice  to  the  company. 

Q.  You  mentioned  that  matter  ? — ^A.  They  know  that ;  the  men  understood  that 
themselves,  and  I  gave  them  to  understand  so.  I  told  them  I  would  not  tolerate  any 
such  thing ;  that  if  they  chose  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  committee  that  would 
xiot  satisfy  them,  and  they  allowed  the  committee  would  know,  and  I  said  I  was  not 
working  for  the  committee ;  that  I  was  working  for  the  Iron  Mountain  Company. 

Q.  What  officer  did  you  communicate  these  facts  to  f — ^A.  Just  where  the  men  were 
liot  doing  their  duty.  The  master  mechanic  and  myself  had  different  conversations 
in  regard  to  it,  that  they  were  not  doing  justice  there.  And  as  far  as  the  statement 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Kennan's  testimony  yesterday,  I  will  confirm  a  portion  of  it  in  regard 
to  engine  37,  and  also  the  mob  that  tried  to  stop  engine  438  that  came  from  the  South, 
and  Nelson,  the  party  that  tried  to  arrest  one  of  the  parties  that  threw  the  link  at  the 
engineer.  I  went  to  his  rescue  when  he  had  not  less  than  100  men  around  him.  They 
were  so  thick  around  him  they  could  not  get  near  him.  The  result  was  that  the  mayor 
■of  the  town  eventually  got  onto  a  wagon. 

Q.  Let  me  inquire  the  nature  of  your  employment  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 
■Company  at  the  time  of  the  strike? — A.  I  was  foreman  of  the  machine-shop. 

Q.  What  salary  were  you  receiving  ? — A.  Is  that  bearing  on  the  question  t 

Q.  Yes. — A.  One  hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  a  month. 

■Q-  Did  yon  receive  any  extra  compensation  for  that  T— A.  I  was  not  under  any 
extra  pay.  The  company  paid  my  salary,  and  I  suppose  they  knew  precisely  what 
they  were  doing, 

Q.  They  had  a  right  to  your  entire  time.  Were  you  assigned  at  any  time  to  the  secret 
service  of  the  company  t — A.  No,  sir.  The  day  after  the  strike,  though,  the  day  after 
the  engine  went  from  the  south,  I  volunteered  my  services  the  next  day  to  the  city 
officials,  and  there  was  only  eleven  of  us  that  went  into  the  service  without  any  pay, 
and  we  done  so  for  the  protection  of  ourselves  as  well  as  the  company.  We  were 
doing  nothing :  no  more  than  any  law-abiding  citizen  would  do.  There  was  plenty  of 
them  willing  to  do  it,  but  they  had  not  the  backbone  to  come  forward, 

Q.  Were  you  foreman  of  the  machine-shops  or  of  a  gang  ? — ^A.  I  was  foreman  of  the 
machine-shops. 

Q.  Does  that  include  both  the  machine-shop  and  the  gang  f— A.  Yes;  that  includes 
the  entire  machine-shop,  or  general  foreman,  if  you  wiwi  to  call  it  so.  The  Tuesday 
night  after  the  train  went  on  the  Slst  of  Marcn,  on  the  Miller  street  crossing,  in.  the 
south  end  of  the  town,  I  went  across  there  and  met  two  strikers  or  two  of  the  parties 
connected  with  the  strike,  and  as  I  went  by  they  watched  me  very  close.  I  came 
back  in  about  fifteen  minutes  and  they  done  the  same  thing.  I  asked  Williams,  one 
of  them,  what  he  was  wanting,  and  he  allowed  that  it  was  none  of  my  damn  business, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  his  hand  on  his  right  hip  pocket.  "Hold  on  a  minute,"  I 
said,  "  I  will  see  whether  it  is  any  of  my  business ;"  and  on  that  he  walked  to  the  west 
sidewalk  and  disappeared.  I  stayed  there  half  an  hour  and  saw  no  more  of  him  that 
■evening.  He  was  one  of  the  parties  who  were  very  officious  in  getting  at  Nelson  when 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  marshal.  And  as  far  as  any  grievances  with  the  men,  they 
had  none  at  De  Sot.o.  If  they  had  I  have  never  heard  of  them,  either  in  or  out  of  it. 
Also  in  regard  to  the  stock  train  that  was  stopped  there.  Mr.  Keunan  made  a  state- 
ment about  it  yesterday.  The  statement  was  correct  in  everything  that  he  repre- 
-eented  there,  and  they  were  Knights  of  Labor  that  had  control  of  it. 

By  Colonel  Bnrnes :  ' 

Q,  Have  you  anything  else  to  state  t— A.  I  have  got  though,  if  you  have  nothing 
to  ask  me. 
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Q.  Do  yon  remember  of  haying  any  talk  with  the  men  with  regard  to  grievances 
prior  to  the  6th  of  March  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  demands  made  for  increase  of  wages  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  complaints  made  of  inequalities  of  pay  for  different  classes  of  work  t-:- 
A.  Nothing — only  the  boys,  the  apprentice-boys,  inquired  if  there  was  any  possibility 
of  their  wages  being  raised. 

Q.  Were  any  demands  presented  to  yon  by  your  men  that  yon  failed  to  consider  t — 
A.  No ;  there  wae  none. 

JOHN  FRENCH,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Governor  Stewart  : 

Question.  What  is  your  employment? — ^Answer.  Blacksmith. 

Q.  On  the  railroad?— A.  On  the  railroad. 

Q.  Where  f— A.  At  De  Soto. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  there  in  connection  with  the  strike  f— A.  In  connection  with 
the  strike  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Well,  about  all  I  saw  in  connection  with  the  strike  was  the  mob 
walking  the  streets  with  clubs  in  their  hands.  I  happened  to  be  in  town  a  couple  of 
days  after  it  occurred.    I  live  out  of  town  aboat  a  mile. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  f — A.  That  is  about  all  I  saw :  men  parading  the  streets  with 
clubs. 

Q.  Who  were  they  1 — ^A.  I  could  not  mention  half  of  their  names. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  you  to  mention  their  names.  Had  they  been  in  the  employment 
of  the  company? — A.  Tes,  sir;  in  the  employment  of  the  company. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ? — A.  I  drove  through  them.  I  did  not  stop  to  talk  to  them. 
I  did  not  hear  them  say  anything. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  conversation  with  them  f — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  them  state  what  the  trouble  was  ? — A.  I  had  been  well  aware 
for  four  months  what  the  trouble  was  going  to  be.  The  talk  about  Hall  in  Texas — ^I 
think  it  was  only,  a  pretense.    I  think  the  trouble  originated  right  in  De  Soto. 

Q.  What  was  the  trouble  ?^^A.  The  trouble  seemed  to  be  that  some  men  were  not 
getting  along  fast  enough,  and  the  more  they  got  the  more  they  wanted  to  get.  Doo- 
Httle  was  made  foreman,  and  everything  went  along  fine  for  a  while.  The  first  thing 
they  had  complaints  against  him ;  they  wanted  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  as  well  as  I 
could  see  into  it.  The  thing  kept  on  until  the  last  of  December.  They  were  not  doing 
right.  I  discharged  two  of  them  and  pnt  two  men  in  their  places.  That  caused  an  in- 
vestigation of  it — in  regard  to  their  working  there;  some  thought  it  was  not  right  and 
others  thought  the  discharge  was  justifiable.  The  two  men  that  took  the  situations, 
there  was  a  gi'eat  deal  of  feeling  against  them.  They  could  not  get  the  fight  in  De 
Soto,  but  at  the  meeting  in  Texas  they  got  it  there.  I  don't  know  how  they  worked 
it.  I  always  had  confidence  in  one  of  the  men  in  particular  that  went,  and  thought  . 
that  he  wouldn't  allow  it;  that  he  would  stop  it. 

By  Governor  Stewart  : 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  was  there  any  injustice  done. there  in  De  Soto  in  the  treat* 
went  of  the  men  ? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of;  everybody  seemed  to  be  pretty  well 
satisfied  with  the  exception  of  some  men  who  wanted  a  higher  position  than  they  got, 
and  no  doubt  they  were  pretty  strong  there. 

Q.  Did  you  strike  ? — A.  I  did  not ;  they  made  me  strike. 

Q.  Who  made  you  strike  ?— A.  The  company ;  they  suspwided  me ;  they  led  me  to 
believe  that  they  had  no  use  for  me. 

Q.  That  was  in  consequence  of  the  strike  ? — A.  That  was  the  result  of  the  strike ; 
they  caught  me  in  bad  company  and  thought  they  had  better  get  rid  of  me. 

Q.  Are  you  now  in  the  employment  of  the  company  ? — A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  McLaughlin,  the  master  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  there  ? — A.  I  do. 

■Q.  Did  you  work  for  him  or  under  him  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  was  his  business  ? — A.  His  business  was  boiler  making. 

Q.  Ton  never  worked  with  him  ? — A.  He  worked  in  the  blacksmith  shop  for  me  a 
little,  while,  for  a  few  months ;  he  came  there  as  blacksmith  helper. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  workman  waa  he  ? — ^A.  He  was  a  helper. 

Q.  Did  he  work  well? — A.  Oh,  yes;  he  is  a  splendid  workman. 

Q.  Mr.  Doolittle,  you  say,  was  appointed  foreman? — A.  Master  car-bnilder. 

Q.  And  some  of  the  men  were  dissatisfied  on  that  account  ? — ^A.  Only  two  of  them; 
it  seemed  to  work  up  a  little  feeling. 

Q.  Did  the  Knights  of  Labor  take  any  action  in  reference  to  that  matter  ?— A.  They 
did. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? — A.  The  result  was  the  Executive  Board  decided  in  favor  of  the 
company  and  they  took  an  appeal,  and  they  brought  charges  agaiust  that  board  and 
worked  a  feeling  np  to  elect  themselves  to  go  to  Texas.    There  was  a  special  meet- 
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ing,  as  I  nnderstaud,  to  tiy  the  Execntive  Board  theie,  and  those  two  meD,  they  got 
themselves  elected  to  go  in  the  place  of  those  men  that  there  was  charges  against  to 
represent  them,  as  representatives  of  the  district  assembly.  When  they  got  to  Texas 
this  strike  was  stirred  up.  I  hardly  think  it  was  through  Hall  heing  discharged.  My 
opinion  is  it  was  not. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Knight  of  Labor  t — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Are  you  not  now  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  retire  voluntarily  f — A.  I  retired  on  the  8th  of  March. 

Q.  Immediately  after  the  strike! — A.  I  called  for  a  withdrawal  card  immediately 
after  the  strike,  on  the  Monday  evening  after  the  strike. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  that  ? — A.  Because  I  could  not  tolerate  the  business  that  was 
going  on  there  with  them ;  I  did  not  feel  like  I  was  doing  myself  justice  to  stay  with 
them.  ^ 

Q.  What  were  they  doing  f — ^A.  There  was  too  much  agitating  altogether;  a  man, 
because  he  has  got  five  o^six  hundred  men  at  the  back  of  him,  wants  to  get  another 
man  out  of  his  situation,  and  I  don't  believe  in  such  business. 

,  By  Governor  CURTIN  : 

Q.  Did  yon  apply  to  get  back  into  the  service  of  the  company  t — A.  Not  yet ;  I  was 
simply  susptended. 

Q.  That  is  all ;  and  I  suppose  you  are  under  the  impression  that  when  they  want 
you  they  will  send  for  you  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  will. 

By  Governor  Stbwaet  : 

Q.  Yon  say  that  some  of  the  men  were  dissatisfied  because  they  were  not  pushed 
ahead  fast  enough  1 — A.  They  seemed  to  think  they  were  not  treated  right ;  I  could 
not  see  where  they  was  not ;  I  couldn't  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  they 
thought  that  others  was  subject  to  a  little  more  prosperity  than  was  allowed  to  them. 

Q.  Was  not  McLaughlin  one  of  those  men  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  pushed  ahead  by  anybody  ? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

(Judge  Portis  here  suggested  to  Governor  Stewart  that  he  ask  the  following  ques- 
tion : ) 

Q.  Will  you  look  over  that  list  and  say  who  are  the  Knights  of  Labor,  that  is  those 
that  you  know  to  be  so  ?  Just  name  them  as  you  run  your  eye  over  and  see  if  you 
recognize  any  of  them  as  Knights  of  Labor  ? 

Governor  Stewakt.  I  don't  see  any  use  in  making  any  question  about  this.  Therp 
isn't  any  doubt  that  Knights  of  Labor  were  engaged  in  those  riots,  that  is  already 
proven.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  master  workmen  and  every  man  in  the  concern 
refused  to  allow  that  oar  to  go,  and  it  was  declared  that  no  freight  tf  ain  should  move. 
I  confess,  I  don't  see  any  propriety  for  making  any  question  of  it  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

Judge  Portis.  Then  I  will  withdraw  it. 

Governor  Stewakt.  I  don't  know  what  the  other  members  of  the  committee  think 
on  that  subject,  though. 

Governor  Curtin.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion. 

Governor  Stewart.  There  was  a  question  as  to  whether  it  was  authorized  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Knights  of  Laborer  not,  but  this  is  not  that  question ;  that  these 
men  participated  in  the  acts  there  is  fully  proven,  and  it  is  time  unnecessarily  wasted 
to  go  over  that.     That  is  the  way  it  strikes  me. 

Governor  Curtin.  Yes ;  and  it  strikes  me  further  that  we  are  here  to  ascertain 
whether  violence  has  been  committed  and  whether  there  was  any  reason  for  the  re- 
volt. We  do  not  disput^the  right  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  retire  from  the  employ- 
ment of  the  company  at  their  pleasure,  but  we  are  to  inquire  whether  they  accom- 
panied that  with  violence  and  destruction  of  property  and  whether  they  interfered 
with  others. 

Governor  Stewart.  That  is  the  only  question. 

Governor  Curtin.  And  it  is  unnecessary  to  show  further  whether  the  Knights  of 
Labor  were  involved.     What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Burnes  f 

Colonel  BuRlfES.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  wore  individual  cases  where  Knights 
of  Labor  participated  in  the  violence ;  so  far  as  individual  Knights  of  Labor  partici- 
pated in  these  troubles,  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  question 
whether  the  Knights  of  Labor  as  an  organization  authorized  or  sanctioned  it. 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  entirely  outside  of  this  evidence.  For  instance,  here  is  a 
list  of  names  of  parties  who  broke  into  the  round-house  at  De  Soto,  and  disabled  en- 
gines and  machinery,  on  March  11.  One  witness  says  that  a  number  of  men,  whose 
names  appear  here,  were  Knights  of  Labor ;  and  it  appears  that  this  man  McLaugh- 
lin was  active  there  in  preventing  the  moving  of  a  stock-car  loaded  with  hogs. 

Judge  Portis.  He  was  the  master  workman,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  assem- 
bly had  directed  them  to  do  it,  and  expelled  one  man  because  he  would  not  obey 
the  order. 
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Mr.  Stewabt.  It  etrikes  me  we  have  got  a  general  idea  of  the  eitnation ;  theie 
were  Knights  of  Labor  who  participated  in  it.    That  is  all  there  is  of  it. 

Governor  Curtin.  Ton  have  identified  the  names  fcom  that  list.  Have  you  wit- 
nesses to  show  that  those  parties  participated  in  the  violence  f 

Jndge  PoKTis.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Colonel  Buknbs: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  a  meeting  that  you  say  was  held  in  Texas  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  the  local  hoard  of  De  Soto.  How  do  you  know  such  a  meeting 
was  ordered  or  held  i — A.  I  know  it  from  what  passed  in  De  Soto.  A  call  was  made 
by  the  local  master  workman  to  try  the  executive  board  there. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that,  did  you  see  the  call  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  the  call,  but  one 
of  the  men  who  worked  for  me  told  me  he  was  going  to  Texas. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know,  whether  the  information  was  derived  from  others  f — 
A.  I  got  this  from  M.  B.  Mahoney,  that  charges  were  brought  against  him  and  he  had 
to  go  to  Texas. 

Q.  Was  he  a  delegate  of  the  district  convention  from  De  Soto  f — A.  Not  a  delegate 
then,  because  he  was  under  charges  that  disqaalified  him ;  they  elected  or  appointed 
other  men  to  go  in  his  place. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  those  men  thus  appointed  went  to  the  meeting  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  heard  so  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result,  so  far  as  you  heard,  of  that  meeting  in  Marshall  f — ^A.  The 
result  of  that  meeting — Mr.  Hall,  he  was  discharged 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  executive  board? — A.  They  were  sustained;  their  act  was 
sustained  in  regard  to  what  passed  in  De  Soto. 

HENRY  P.  DECKER,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows: 
By  Governor  CURTm : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  De  Soto,  Mo. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  there  ? — A.  Merchant  tailor, 

Q.  Are  you  living  in  the  town  f — A.  In  the  town,  yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  Are  you  a  Knight  of  Labor  T — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Until  whenf — ^A.  Until  they  expelled  me;  I  don't  know  exactly  when  that  was, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  witness  to  the  violence  committed  there  1 — ^A.  I  was,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  parties  destroying  property  there  T — A.  I  seen  them  stop  the  en- 
gine in  front  of  my  door ;  not  more  than  200  feet  from  my  door.  I  seen  them  stop  the 
engine.  I  seen  them  get  into  the  cab  and  on  the  different  parts  of  the  train.  I  see 
men  disconnect  the  hose  from  the  tender  to  the  engine ;  I  seen  that  from  my  door. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  men  f — ^A.  Well,  I  did  know  them  at  the  time,  sir ; 
their  faces  were  all  familiar  to  me. 

Q.  Were  any  names  on  that  list  engaged  in  stopping  that  engine  T — A.  This  man 
Bnechler,  I  know  him. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  whether  you  know  him,  I  am  asking  yon  if  you  noticed 
any  man  on  that  list  engaged  in  stopping  that  engine  t — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  sir ;  quite  a  number 
of  them  here,  sir. 

Q.  Name  thenv. — ^A.  I  seen  Mr.  Bnechler  and  Frank  Merrill ;  those  two  I  seen ;  Ben 
Metz,  I  won't  be  certain  of  him,  but  I  think  I  seen  him ;  I  seen  Thomas  Modder  and 
R.  F.  Page,  and  A.  B.  Jackson;  I  seen  Jake  Mabn  there,  too.  These  ones  that  I  have 
named  I  saw. 

Q.  You  identify  those  men ;  do  you  know  that  they  belonged  to  the  Knights  of 
Labor  ? — ^A.  I  have  met  them  in  the  assembly  rooms. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  say  at  what  time  and  for  what  cause  you  were  expelled  t — A.  I 
don't  know,  sir ;  some  of  them  told  me  my  name  was  read  off  as  one  of  the  expelled ; 
I  don't  know  what  time,  because  I  have  not  been  near  them  lately. 

Q.  Were  you  a  Knight  of  Labor  up  until  the  strike  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  in  good 
standing  up  to  that  time.  I  was  but  one  meeting  after  the  strike.  I  was  requested 
to  go  there  one  night,  and  I  was  there  a  while,  until  they  commenced  to  detail  pick- 
ets. I  asked  them  what  that  was  for  and  they  said  to  go  and  guard  the  roads ;  I 
don't  know  whether  I  am  allowed  to  use  language  that  I  use  sometimes. 

Q.  Yes,  sir.— A.  "  Well,"  says  I,  "  I'll  be  damned  if  I  go  and  be  a  picket ;  I  have 
done  my  picketing,"  and  I  got  up  and  walked  out  and  I  never  went  there  since. 
Previous  to  that,  previous  to  the  strike,  I  received  a  note,  a  letter,  from  the  office, 
through  the  office,  which  I  would  like  to  read. 

Q.  Read  it,— A.  [Reading.  ]  "  De  Soto,  Mo.,  March  4.  Brother  Becker :  It  would  be 
a  good  thing  for  the  welfare  of  your  son  not  to  make  himself  so  busy.    R.  R.  D.,"  it 

is  signed.    1  went  over  immediately 

Colonel  BuuNES.  Let  me  see  that  letter,  please. 
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The  Witness.  Do  you  want  the  envelope,  too  t 

Colonel  BUKNBS.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  It  is  addressed  "  P.  H."  instead  of  H.  P.  I  went  over  immediately 
to  the  o£Bce — my  son  is  a  clerk  in  the  office  under  Mr.  Kennau,  the  division  superin- 
tendent, and  I  handed  him  that  letter  and  told  him  to  read  it.  Says  I,  "  My  son,  do 
yon  understand  that?  "  He  says,  "  I  do."  I  says,  "  My  son,  I  want  you  to  attend  to 
your  legitimate  business ;  whatever  the  company  requires  of  you  to  do,  do  it  faith- 
fully, and  any  man  that  interferes  with  yon  and  your  business,  shoot  him,  and,  by 
God,  I  will  standby  you."    That  is  the  way  I  talked  to  him. 

Governor  Curtin.  That  is  language  not  to  be  mistaken.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  expressive. 

The  Witness.  That  evening  Mr.  Mike  Connel,  I  believe  his  name  is,  came  into  my 
shop  aud  he  addressed  me;  says  he,  "Commander,"  says  he,  "I  would  like  to  talk 
with  you."  Says  I,  "All  right,  sir."  Says  he,  "  I  don't  want  you  to  get  excited." 
Says  I,  "  I  hope  I  won't."  This  was  before  the  strike  on  the  evening  of  the  5th. 
Says  he, "  I  come  in  to  teS.  yon,  to  speak  to  you  abont  your  son  Elmer ;  it  seems  he 
is  busying  himself  around  a  good  deal,  and,"  says  he,  "it  will  be  to  your  advantage, 
and  also  to  his'n,  if  you  would  have  him  attend  to  his  business."  Says  I,  "I  thank  you 
for  your  kindness  for  coming  in  and  telling  me  this,  but,"  says  I,  "I  received  a  letter 
purporting  to  be  just  what  you  said,"  and  there  I  used  some  language  in  regard  to  the 
man  who  wrote  it  not  signing  his  name  to  it.  "  Well,"  says  he,  "it  will  be  to  your  ad- 
vantage, your  business  advantage,  and  also  to  Elmer's,  to  make  him  jnst  attend  to  his 
legitimate  business,  and  if  he  don't,"  says  he,  "after  this  thing  is  over,"  says  he, 
"perhaps  he  can't  stay  there."  Isays,  "Why?"  He  says,  "  We  will  have  him  turned 
off."  Says  I,  "Just  as  long  as  he  attends  to  the  business  right  for  Mr.  Kennan  and  the 
railroad  company  he  will  stay  there."  He  says,  "  Stop ;  Mr.  Kennau  won't  stay  there ; 
perhaps  we  will  turn  him  off."  I  says,  "Not  by  a  damned  sight."  That  is  the  lan- 
guage I  used ;  that  is  my  way  of  expressing  myself. 

Governor  Curtin.  I  should  say  it  was.     [Laughter.] 

The  Witness.  I  reiterated  to  him  what  I  had  said  to  Elmer,  that  I  would  stand  by 
hira  in  any  emergency  while  he  was  doing  right  and  not  disobeying  the  laws.  If  nec- 
essary I  can  tell  you  what  he  had  done.  There  was  a  car-load  of  hogs  passing  through 
there  which  was  boycotted. 

Q.  The  hogs  were  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  or  rather  the  car  was. 

Q.  Did  the  nogs  complain  ?  [Laughter.] — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  wanted  something  to  eat 
and  drink.  Well,  my  son  was  taken  out  of  the  office  with  Mr.  Kennan.  I  seen  Mr. 
Kennao  himself,  and  knew  they  were  there  unloading  the  hogs,  and  I  presume  that  was 
the  reason  for  his  speaking  to  me  abont  my  son  attending  to  his  business.  I  thought 
that  was  his  business.  Then  I  passed  on.  I  come  now  up  to  the  time  that  I  see  this 
stopping  of  the  engine.  That  was  in  March — I  don't  know  exactly  the  day — ^but  my 
son  came  in  and  told  me,  as  he  is  connected  in  the  office.  Says  he,  "  Pa,  there  will 
be  a  train  from  the  north  in  about  an  hour."  Of  course  we  was  on  the  lookout, 
looking  for  the  train,  and  the  train  came  and  passed  on  through.  There  did  not 
seem  to  be  much  attention  paid  to  that  as  there  was  to  the  train  that  come  from  the 
south.  My  house,  my  place  of  business — the  depot  is  off  diagonally  to  the  right 
fi:om  my  place  about  150  feet,  and  my  place  of  business  is  elevated  about  3  feet  above 
the  pavement,  I  presume,  and  we  were  all  there  when  the  train  came  in  from  the 
south.  It  was  coming  pretty  fast,  and  there  was  a  crowd  up  above  at  the  crossing. 
They  congregated  there  and  they  whooped  and  hollered.  I  could  not  see  that  they 
done  much  there,  because  there  was  so  many  of  them,  only  I  seen  the  American  flag — 
some  man  disgraced  it ;  be  laid  it  down  for  the  cars  to  run  over. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  man  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  and  thank  God  I  do  not  in  one  respect. 
Well,  the  train  passed  on ;  it  came  along  at  a  very  fast  rate,  and  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Thomas  Dugan  and  a  young  man  by  the  name  of— or  his  father's  name,  I  don't 
know  what  his  name  is — but  his  step-father  is  this  man  Connell  that  I  have  spoken 
of.  Him  and  another  man,  a  brakeman  in  the  yard,  started  and  run  up  the  track, 
and  they  hollered  "  Run  I  Bun!  "  and  I  thought  they  were  running  to  the  switch, 
but  the  train  was  coming  so  fast  that  they  laid  something — I  could  not  tell  exactly 
what  it  waa  or  how  it  was — they  throwed  something  on  the  track ;  it  looked  to  me 
like  a4ink  or  a  pin.  I  don't  know  the  third  man,  but  two  of  them  I  do  know ;  I  seen 
them  throw  something  on  the  track,  and  a  lady  also  and  my  wife  and  others  seen 
the  same  thing,  seen  them  throw  something  on  the  track. 

By  Governor  Curtin: 

Q.  Has  the  strike  had  any  effect  on  your  business  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  a  certain  extent 
it  has. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  finished  your  time  of  picketing ;  where  did  you  picket  t — A.  In 
the  Army,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  armyt — ^A.  In  the  Union  Army. 

Q.  Did  yon? — A.  I  did,  sir;  and  I  am  proud  of  it. 
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Q.  Yon  didn't  like  to  see  the  flag  disbonored  f— A.  No,  sir ;  and  I  don't  like  to  see 
any  red  flag  raised  in  my  presence. 
Governor  CuRTlN.  You  are  right,  sir. 

By  Colonel  Burnks  : 

Q.  When  that  train  came  there,  was  it  in  the  day-time  or  in  the  night-time  f — A.  In 
the  day-time ;  I  conld  not  have  seen  it  at  night  that  distance. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  strike  had  upon  the  value  of  property  in  De  Sotot — A.  My 
property  I  have  there  I  would  not  have  taken  less  than  f  4,000  for  it ;  to-day,  if  a  man 
would  give  me  f 2,800,  I  would  take  it ;  and  I  don't  know  but  what  I  would  take 
82.500. 

Q.  Is  that  because  you  are  discouraged,  or  is  it  the  general  feeling  there  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  it  is  a  general  feeling ;  property  is  not  as  valuable  as  it  was,  sir. 

J.  F.  JOYCE,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Bdrnes  : 

Question.'  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer.  I  am  thirty- 
three  years  old,  locomotive  engineer,  and  reside  at  De  Soto,  Mo. 

Question.  State  if  you  know  anything  of  the  cause  of  the  strike. — Answer.  On 
March  6  I  was  the  engineer  that  pulled  train  601  from  Saint  Louis  to  De  Soto.  I 
arrived  at  De  Soto  at  11:05.  It  is  customary  to  change  engines,  and  the  engine  to  take 
my  train  was  standing  on  the  main  track.  The  yardmen  generally  cnt  the  train  off, 
but  there  were  none  there.  A  brakeman  who  happened  to  be  there  cnt  my  train  off, 
I  ran  np  the  main  track  and  fonnd  I  bad  nobody  to  attend  to  the  engine  but  myself 
and  the  fireman.  There  was  a  crowd  of  men  on  the  street,  and  I  saw  a  great  many 
men  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  hall.  I  asked  the  cause  of  it  and  somebody  said  there 
was  a  strike  in  town.  I  had  to  get  off  and  unlock  the  switches  and  let  the  engine  be 
handled  by  the  fireman,  so  that  the  other  engine  could  take  the  passenger  train  out. 
I  had  to  do  it  myself  in  order  to  get  my  engine  back  opposite  the  round-house.  When 
I  got  down  there  I  saw  my  hostler,  who  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Labor,  was  there. 
I  asked  bim  to  take  the  engine,  and  he  said,  "  I  have  been  requested  by  the  committee 
not  to  take  this  engine  from  you,  and  I  don't  propose  to  handle  any  more."  I  went 
out  that  night  and  I  knew  no  more  about  it  until  that  evening  about  10  o'clock. 
That  evening  one  of  our  engineers  came  to  the  honse  and  told  me  my  chief  engineer, 
Kelley,  wanted  to  see  me.  I  came  down  the  street  and  met  him,  and  he  told  me  ne  was 
requested  by  a  committee  of  strikers,  which  I  believe  were  Knights  of  Labor,  to  have  a 
conference  with  them,  that  they  wished  to  have  a  committee  of  conference  with  a  com- 
mittee of  engineers  that  night.  He  asked  my  advice,  and  I  told  him  I  could  not  see  any 
impropriety  in  it ;  that  I  would  be  willing  to  do  it.  Six  of  us  met  those  gentlemen 
in  a  room  at  the  hotel  in  De  Soto.  One  of  them  explained  to  us  what  he  thought  was 
the  cause  of  the  strike.  He  explained  to  ns  that  the  trouble  originally  was  in  Texas 
and  was  caused  by  the  discharge  of  Hall.  He  said  they  were  ordered  to  strike,  and 
that  they  proposed  to  strike.  Another  gentleman  said  some  grievances  existed  on 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Road,  and  they  were  going  to  have  it  settled  before  tbey  would 
go  to  work.  They  asked  ns  if  we  could  give  them  the  sympathy  of  the  engineers. 
We  told  them  the  position  we  took  with  the  company ;  that  we  had  a  contract  with 
the  company,  and  that  we  proposed  as  honorable  men  to  live  up  to  it.  We  told  them 
that  in  a  few  words.  In  the  mean  time  one  of  the  men  got  up  and  said  he  wanted 
the  company  to  recognize  them  as  Knights  of  Labor,  and  not  employes;  that  they 
started  in  this  fight  to  come  out  ahead,  and  would  make  use  of  all  honorable  means, 
but  if  it  was  necessary  they  would  resort  to  foul.  Some  time  after  that  I  was  called  to 
Sedalia  to  attend  to  some  business  for  the  engineers,  and  when  I  got  back — the  second 
day,  I  believe — I  got  through  the  post  office  an  anonymous  letter  of  a  very  dangerous 
character,  if  anybody  would  pay  attention  to  it,  warning  me — the  letter  was  read  the 
other  day  before  the  committee  here;  Major  Clark,  from  Jefferson  City,  read  the  let- 
ter— warning  me  of  peril  to  life  and  limb  if  I  went  on  performing  my  duties  as  an  engi- 
neer. I  took  that  letter  to  Charles  McLaughlin,  as  known  to  be  one  of  the  Knights,  and 
who,  it  was  said,  was  master  workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  De  Soto.  I  asked  him 
what  was  the  cause  of  my  getting  that  letter.  He  took  the  letter  and  looked  at  it,  read 
it,  and  says,  "1  never  authorized  anybody  to  write  you  that  letter;  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it ;  but,"  he  says,  "  if  any  man  done  it,  it  was  the  hoodlum  element 
I  cannot  control."  He  says,  "  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  there  is  an  element  in  this  that 
town  that  I  cannot  control,  and  this  work  must  be  confined  to  this  hoodlum  element." 
I  told  him  the  reason  why  I  showed  him  that  letter ;  that  if  he  authorized  it  I  wanted 
him  to  know  that  I  got  it.  I  told  him  that  I  intended  to  go  on  and  perform  my  du- 
ties to  the  railroad  company  according  to  the  contract,  and  that  all  the  letters  he 
would  write  would  not  stop  me ;  that  if  any  of  his  hoodlums  wanted  to  interfere  with 
me  I  would  be  prepared  for  them.  After  that  I  received  no  more  letters.  I  know  the 
extent  of  the  damage  done  to  the  engines,  but  I  was  not  a  witness  to  it.    I  saw  what 
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I  call  robbery.  Taking  machinery  away,  I  considei  it  as  much  stealing  as  if  a  man 
broke  into  my  house.  1  would  consider  that  stealing.  At  least  part  of  those  engines 
were  gone  and  I  don't  know  that  any  of  it  was  brought  back.  It  was  very  essential 
that  they  shpuld  be  there  in  order  to  get  the  engines  to  work.  I  was  also  there  the 
day  the  crowd  got  after  this  man  Todd,  who  was  acting  yardmaster  in  De  Soto.  I 
was  one  of  the  first  men  who  got  to  Mr.  Duffy's  house  about  the  time  the  crowd  dis- 
persed. I  was  standing  close  to  the  shop  when  the  train  came  through  that  attracted 
the  crowd.  When  the  train  put  in  its  appearance,  coming  from  the  south,  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  yard  the  crowd  rushed  out  of  the  Kuights  of  Labor  hall ;  they  come 
down-stairs  in  one,  twos,  and  threes,  and  all  made  a  rush  for  the  track  ;  they  congre- 
gated on  the  tracks  in  every  possible  way  they  could  get  ou  the  ground  at  all,  the 
track  the  train  was  coming  through  on.  They  flagged  the  train,  and  those  men  that 
put  the  link  on  the  track,  as  Mr.  Becker  just  spoke  to  you  about ;  I  picked  that  link 
up  myself  after  it  was  pu%on  the  track. 

By  Mr.  BuRSfES : 

Q.  It  was  a  link. — A.  It  was  a  link.  I  did  not  see  the  man  put  the  link  on,  but  a 
gentleman  pointed  out  the  man,  who  setting  on  a  tie  by  the  track,  and  he  said 
that  they  were  the  men  that  had  put  it  on,  and  I  recognized  the  men,  and  know  them 
to-day.  I  picked  the  link  up  in  their  pyesence,  and  put  it  where  it  is  in  safe-keeping 
to-day.  We  were  standing  there  a  few  minjites  and  the  crowd  rushed- towards  Duf- 
fy's honse.  One  of  our  engineers  there  told  us  that  there  was  a  crowd  congregated 
around  Duffy's  honse,  and  that  they  were  going  to  tear  it  down,  that  is  making 
threats  of  that  kind.  As  we  started  up  there  we  met  some  of  our  own  men  and  we 
started  to  the  house.  It  was  an  engineer's  honse,  and  we  did  not  propose  to  have  it 
torn  down,  and  I  was  one  of  the  first  men  that  went  over  the  crossing,  and  as  I  went 
over  I  saw  that  McLaughlin  was  standing  in  the  crowd.  He  took  a  white  handker- 
chief out  and  threw  it  up  in  this  way  [indicating],  and  hollered,  "To  the  hall."  It 
went  through  the  lines  and  the  crowd  followed  him  to  the  hall.  When  we  got  -jp 
there  we  found  Mrs.  Duffy  terribly  bad  scared  up.  She  told  us  the  extent  of  it.  A 
deputy  sheriff  came  there  and  said  this  man  should  be  taken  somewheres  where  he 
could  be  taken  care  of,  and  I  was  deputized  by  the  sheriff  to  take  this  man  over  to 
Kennan's  office.  A  couple  of  engineers  walked  along  with  us,  and  as  we  went  along 
by  the  Knights  of  Labor  hall  some  hollered  "  rats,"  and  some  "scabs,"  but  we  couldn't 
see  who  they  were.  Ever  since  that  when  going  along  the  street — sometimes  in  day- 
time, and  sometimes  at  night — 1  have  put  up'  with  those  insults,  but  they  always  do  it 
after  I  have  got  far  enough  by  so  that  I  could  not  recognize  the  crowd.  The  only  way 
I  could  prevent  it  would  be  to  tackle  the  whole  crowd,  and  I  thought  I  had  not  better 
do  that.  This  letter  came,  as  I  have  good  reason  to  believe,  from  one  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  at  least  he  was  represented  to  us  as  such,  and  I  have  good  reasons  to  believe 
that  this  committee  we  met,  in  which  a  man  said,  "We  will  use  all  honorable  means, 
and  if  we  don't  win  we  will  resort  to  foul" — I  have  good  reason  to  believe  they  were 
Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  State  the  names  of  the  committeemen  who  waited  on  youT — A.  Charles  Mc- 
Laughlin, cha^irman ;  Mr.  Paget,  one  of  the  committee ;  a  gentlemen  by  the  name  of 
Mitchell,  a  machinist,  who  worked  in  the  shop ;  another  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Dan  Park,  who  worked  in  the  coach  shops  at  De  Soto  ;  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Rogerson,  and  a  gentlemen  by  the  name  of  Shoup,  who  represents  himself  as  an  or- 
ganizer along  the  road. 

Q.  The  Langhlin  you  mention,  is  he  the  master  workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  ? — 
A.  He  is  recognized  as  such,  and  says  he  is. 

Q.  State  if  there  was  a  committee  of  firemen  present  at  the  time. — A.  No,  sir : 
there  was  one  man  present  that  belonged  to  both  orders,  ttie  firemen  and  engineers, 
but  he  had  very  little  to  say ;  in  fact,  he  came  in  when  the  session  was  about  half 
over. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  fireman  who  was  presents — A.  Mr.  W.  J.  Edie. 
Gentlemen,  in  thinking  the  matter  over  a  little  carefully  I  would  say  there  were  some 
firemen  present.  ^ 

Q.  If  you  think  there  was  a  committee  of  firemen  present,  state  your  best  impres- 
sion as  to  that. — A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  Mr.  John  Tully,  master  of  the  fijremen's 
order  ;  I  think  he  was  present. 

Q.  What  member  of  the  committee  which  waited  upon  you  in  that  meeting  made 
the  remark  that  they  intended  to  win  the  fight  by  honorable  means  if  possime,  but 
if  thev  could  not  by  honorable  means  they  would  reesort  to  foul  means? — A.  Dan 
Park. 

Q.  Did  the  master  workman  Langhlin  ss^y  anything  in  regard  to  it  at  the  timet — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  object  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Park! — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Stewakt  : 
Q.  Where  was  Langhlin  at  the  time  of  this  outpour' of  the  Knights  of  Labor  that 
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went  across  to  Duflfy's  house  f — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you.    The  first  I  saw  of  him  he  -was 
standing  in  the  crowd  when  we  were  going  towards,Duffy'8  bouse. 

Q.  The  crowd  had  been  there  some  time  i — A.  Probably  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  be- 
fore we  were  notified  what  all  the  excitement  was.  We  were  down  at  the  other  end 
of  the  yard. 

Q.  You  say  Laughlin  was  there  T — A.  The  only  way  I  know  is  I  recognized  him  in 
the  crowd. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  that  he  waved  his  handkerchief  and  called  out  "To  the  hall," 
was  it  when  you  came  up  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  our  way  to  the  house  when  we  were  going 
toward  Mr.  Duffy's  house. 

Q.  How  near  were  you  to  him  when  he  did  that  T — A.  I  was  as  close  to  him  as  I  am 
to  Mr.  Bumes  now. 

Q.  You  say  these  men  turned  and  went  back  to  the  hall  at  that  time  ? — A.  Words 
went  through  the  lines  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  by  the  time  we  got  to  Mr.  Duf- 
fy's bouse  you  might  say  the  crowd  was  all  dispersed. 

.  Q.  Was  Mrs.  Duffy  then  standing  in  her  door  with  her  pistol  in  her  hand  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  and  she  objected  to  my  coming  in.  As  I  went  in  the  pistol  came  up  and  she  said 
"Mr.  Duffy,  don't  you  think  too  many  are  coming  in  heref"  I  got  out  of  the  way 
of  the  pistol ;  I  didn't  think  it  looked  good. 

Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  all. 

The  WiTNXSS.  I  would  like  to  state,  gentlemen,  what  I  think  the  effect  is  that  the 
strike  had  in  De  Soto.  I  think  property  there  has  depreciated  from  35  to  50  per  cent. 
on  account  of  this,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  men  that  owned  a  little  home  there  worth 
from  $1,000  to  $1,500,  could  not  get  more  than  two-thirds  of  that  for  them,  and  I 
doubt  if  they  could  get  half.    There  is  no  market  for  them. 

By  Mr.  Stewart  : 
Q.  Was  that  in  ooussquence  of  the  lawlessness  that  prevailed  there t — A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  was  the  general  cause  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Burnes  : 

Q.  During  the  time  of  the  pursuit  of  this  man  who  took  refuge  in  Mrs.  Duffy's 
house,  did  you  hear  of  any  charge  or  complaint  against  bim  other  than  that  he  was  a 
scab? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  people  there  that  the 
company  has  threatened  or  proposed  to  remove  their  shops  from  De  Soto  ? — A.  Well, 
you  can  bear  a  great  many  different  reports,  but  I  have  heard  no  word  officially  from 
anybody  supposed  to  know  that  the  company  has  determined  to  do  this. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  an  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  they  might 
do  it  or  threaten  to  do  it  has  affected  the  price  of  real  estate  t — A.  Well,  I  think  it 
has  some.  I  will  tell  you  why  the  people  think  so.  The  people  think,  that  is  the 
good  thinking  people  of  De  Soto,  that  the  company  is  not  justified  in  starting  those 
shops  up  again  when  tbey  have  really  no  protection  there,  or  did  not  have  during  this 
trouble,  in  case  of  an  outbreak. 

By  Mr.  Stewart: 
Q.  So  that  you  only  put  the  depreciation  of  real  estate  one  step  farther  back;  if  it 
is  consequence  of  the  threatened  removal  of  the  shops,  the  removal  of  the  shops  is 
consequence  of  the  strike,  so  it  don't  remove  the  cause  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  them  shops 
were  started  up  to-morrow  it  would  take  five  years  before  you  could  get  things  back 
as  they  were. 

By  Mr.  Buknes  : 
Q.  Had  there  been  any  talk  about  the  removal  of  the  shops  before  the  strike  T — ^A. 
Not  that  I  heard  officially,  from  anybody  supposed  to  know. 

M.  ROBERTS,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Stewart  : 

Question.  What  is  your  employment  ? — Answer.  Locomotive  engineer. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A,  At  De  Soto. 

Q.  Tell  your  experience  at  the  time  of  the  strike. — A.  Well,  is  it  necessary  for  me 
to  tell  all  of  my  experience,  because  I  have  had  a  pretty  rough  one. 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  tell  the  whole  of  it. — A.  The  first  time  I  had  any  trouble  was  on  the 
3d  of  March.  I  was  in  Saint  Louis  and  our  yardmaster  told  me  there  was  an  order 
not  to  receive  any  more  freight  from  the  Texas  and  Pacific  road ;  that  the  Knights  of 
Labor  had  boycotted  it,  and  notified  the  Iron  Mountain  Company  not  to  han^e  any 
Texas  and  Pacific  cars.  On  the  4th  there  was  a  T^xas  and  Pacific  car  in  De  Soto 
loaded  with  bogs.  There  was  quite  an  excitement  in  De  Soto,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor 
would  not  allow  the  officers  of  the  company  to  move  the  car.  It  was  set  out  on  a 
«witch,  where  it  staid  all  morning.    Some  of  the  people  there  '  thought  those  hogs 
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ought  to  be  fed  and  they  took  them  out  to  feed  them.  Thei'e  was  considerable  bad 
feeling  caused  by  the  unloading  of  the  hogs.  I  was  present  myself,  but  that  night  1 
left  De  Soto  at  5.30  in  the  evening  with  about  57  cars,  I  thinli,  if  I  remember  right, 
and  in  the  57  cars  was  this  car  of  boycotted  hogs — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the 
hogs  or  the  car  that  was  boycotted — and  6  miles  south  of  Saint  Louis  in  the  city  lim- 
its there  is  a  double  track.  About  8.35  I  see  a  man  throw  a  switch,  something  like 
this  [indicating]  ahead  of  me,  and  the  result  was  it  ditched  my  engine  and  nine  cars- 
right  in  the  face  of  a  passenger  train  on  the  sonth  bound  taaok.  The  engine  dancing 
over  the  ties,  it  put  her  signal  lights  out,  and  we  had  nothing  to  flag  the  passengier 
train.  Very  fortunately  we  got  up  a  torch  light  and  got  ont  and  flagged  the  passen- 
ger train  in  time.  Kelley  was  engineer  on  the  passenger  train.  W6  got  the  wreck 
cleared  np  in  about  four  or  five  hours.  We  got  back  in  De  Soto  on  March  6th,  and 
the  whistle  was  blowing,  and  I  seen  the  men  swarming  before  the  shops,  bnt  I  did  not 
know  then  what  was  the  matter.  The  yardmaster  walked  np  to  me  and  told  metO' 
pull  the  pin  between  the  engine  and  the  train,  and  says  to  me  "  Put  your  engine  in  and 
let  her  stand  until  this  trouble  is  settled,"  in  a  quiet  way.  It  is  usual  for  a  hostler  to 
take  engines  from  us,  but  no  hostler  showed  up.  I  staid  there  a  half  an  boar  and 
still  no  hostler  came.  I  had  left  Saint  Louis  early  without  breakfast  and  was  getting 
hungry.  I  went  up  to  a  hostler  and  asked  him  to  take  charge  of  the  engine,  and  he 
said  he  couldn't  do  it,  that  they  were  out  on  a  strike.  I  told  him  all  right.  My  fire- 
man and  I  staid  there  by  the  engine,  by  spelling  one  another,  until  1  o'clock.  Then 
I  was  one  of  the  committee  of  engineers  that  met  the  committee  of  Knights  of  Labor, 
which  was  on,  I  think,  Wednesday,  the  10th.  Previous  to  this  I  had  went  to  Sedalia 
to  see  the  feeling  of  the  men  there.  I  am  a  representative  of  the  Brotherhood  of  En- 
gineers on  this  system,  and  it  was  my  duty  to  see  them  and  to  see  that  the  engineers- 
lived  strictly  to  their  contract,  a  portion  of  them  especially  under  my  jurisdiction. 

When  I  came  back  there  on  Wednesday  I  was  notified  then  that  the  master  work- 
man of  the  Knights  of  Labor  wanted  to  see  me,  with  a  committee  of  locomotive  en- 
gineers, with  regard  to  what  action  we  would  take  in  the  strike.  I  met  them,  and 
on  that  committee  was  Mr.  Laughlin,  who  claimed  to  be  master  workman  :  Mr.  Park,, 
a  carpenter;  Mr.  Shonp,  who  is  also  a  carpenter,  and  he  is  an  organizer  also;  Mr. 
Mitchell,  a  machinist ;  Mr.  Paget — I  don't  know  what  he  is-and  one  or  two  other 
gentlemen  that  I  can't  recall  their  names  now.  I  knew  them  all  at  the  time.  They 
stated  to  me,  by  my  questioning  them,  in  regard  to  their  grievances.  I  asked  them  if 
our  master  mechanic  and  our  manager  had  not  treated  them  well,  and  they  said  that 
they  had  ;  that  they  had  no  grievances  at  all,  only  Laughlin  said  he  was  filling  the 
place  of  a  man  who  had  been  getting  30  cents  and  he  was  getting  only  23  cents — 1  won't 
state  positively  the  figures,  for  I  may  be  mistaken — but  that  was  his  grievance,  and 
he  said  he  could  not  have  it  adjusted  ;  that  the  master  mechanic  told  nim  he  had  to- 
seek  an  order  from  Mr.  Hoxie,  and  he  said  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  reach  him. 
He  didn't  say  he  had  tried,  but  he  said  the  trouble  was  on  account  of  the  sectionmen 
and  the  bridgemen  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  and  what  brought  the  strike  on  at  that 
time  was  the  discharge  of  a  Mr.  Hall,  a  carpenter,  at  Marshall,  Tex.  I  explained  tO' 
them  our  position  in  the  matter,  and  I  think,  if  I  don't  make  a  mistake,  that  our  con- 
tract with  the  company  was  read  in  the  presence  of  that  committee.  I  won't  say 
positively  that  it  was.  If  it  was  not,  articles  in  it  was  dictated  to  them  from  mem- 
ory by  some  of  the  members,  showing  to  them  that  we  could  take  no  part  in  the  strike, 
that  we  had  no  grievances,  that  the  company  had  lived  up  strictly  to  their  contract, 
and  that  we,  as  men,  proposed  to  do  the  same  thing.  Well,  they  all  proposed  great 
friendship  for  us,  and  seemed  to  give  us  lots  of  credit  for  the  manly  stand  we  had 
taken  ;  but  still  they  thought  we  was  not  extending  the  brotherly  love  towards  the- 
workingmen  that  we  should  do. 

I  explained  to  the  master  workman  at  that  time — advised  him  what  to  do ;  I  told 
him  If  I  was  him  and  had  the  control  of  those  men  in  De  Soto  that  he  claimed  to  have,. 
that  I  would  advise  them  if  they  had  no  grievance  to  go  back  to  work ;  that  on  the  infor- 
mation I  had  got  so  far,  and  knowing  what  impositions  had  been  imposed  upon  the 
company  by  Knights  of  Labor  on  different  portions  of  the  system,  that  they  would 
never  be  treated  with  on  that  stand,  and  it  would  only  injure  the  prospect  of  those 
men  in  De  Soto  that  bad  little  homes  there  and  living  comfortably.  Well,  he  couldn't 
see  it  in  that  way.  He  wanted  to  do  everything  honorable,  but  still  on  closing  his- 
remarks  he  said  that  unless  they  could  win  the  fight  by  honorable  means,  that  they 
must  win,  and  they  certainly  would  use  foul.  I  went  to  kind  of  pleading  with  him, 
tried  to  touch  his  finerfeelings,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  for  a  moment  they  were 
justified  in  committing  acts  of  violence,  as  ditching  engines,  and  I  told  him  what  had 
occured  to  me.  He  said,  "  Well,  no,"  and  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  that  a  Knight  of 
Labor  done  it.  I  told  him  I  didn't  know,  but  since  that  time  I  don't  think  any  other 
man  other  than  a  Knight  of  Labor  would  stoop  to  such  a  cowardly  low  trick.  That 
is  just  my  experience.  He  said  if  it  was  one  and  he  would  be  found  out  he  would  be 
expelled.  I  myself  would  consider  that  a  very  light  punishment.  Of  course  the  losa 
of  my  life  wouldn't  amount  to  much  to  the  Knights  of  Labor, but  I  suppose  that  I  am 
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■worth  as  much  to  those  that  I  belong  to  as  any  one  else.  The  argument  I  gave  them 
did  not  satisfy  them,  but  they  pledged  to  me  before  they  left  that  our  engines  should 
not  be  molested.  Just  a  day  previous  to  that  all  the  engines  at  Little  Rock  was  dis- 
abled. This  was  bronsht  up  and  they  pledged  positively  that  our  engines  should  not 
be  ditched.  On  the  following  day  abont  10  o'clock  they  made  the  raid  on  the  round 
house.    I  was  not  there. 

That  night  I  was  going — I  think  it  was  the  same  night — I  was  going  home  about 
half-past  nine  in  company  with  a  lady,  and  we  heard  the  wheels  rolling  in  the  turn- 
table pit.  It  was  my  mother-in-law  that  was  with  me,  and  while  we  was  half  a 
block  off  I  heard  the  noise,  and  I  said  to  her,  "Some  one  is  filling  the  turntable  pit 
with  car-trucks."  I  started  to  go  over  there,  but  she  wouldn't  let  me  go.  The  next 
morning  I  went  over  to  the  round-house  and  my  engine  was  the  first  one  I  looked  at ; 
parts  were  disconnected,  and  part  of  her  was  carried  away  and  has  never  been  re- 
turned to  this  day;  the  hose  was  cut,  but  they  did  not  take  time  to  take  them  off; 
they  were  left  there,  and  I  was  thrown  out  of  twenty-ionr  days'  work,  which  is  worth 
196  to  me.  After  coming  back  from  Sedalia — I  was  in  Sedalia  at  the  time — Mr.  Weller 
got  official  notice  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  leave  town.  The  first  notice  was 
twenty  minutes,  but  by  some  friends  of  Fitzgerald's  and  Page's  of  the  Kuights  of 
Labor — Fitzgerald  is  editor  of  the  Labor  Union,  I  think  it  is  called,  published  in 
Sedalia — by  him  and  Mr.  Page  interceding  for  Mr.  Weller,  they  got  the  time  held 
back  until  No.  3's  arrival,  which  is  about  3.55  in  the  morning.  Of  course  his  family 
was  terribly  upset  about  the  matter,  and  some  of  the  influential  citizens  in  Sedalia 
came  to  the  hall  where  we  was,  and  got  a  member  of  our  committee  to  go  to  see  the 
newly-appointed  postmaster — a  Mr.  Rnssell,  I  think.  He  was  also  a  Knight  of  Labor, 
at  least,  so  I  was  informed,  and  he  went  to  confer  with  Mr.  Page  and  some  more  of 
them  up  there,  and  they  got  the  order  withdrawn.  The  only  charge  against  him  was 
he  took  entirely  too  much  part  in  the  company's  interest  after  the  engines  got  over 
the  turn-table.  They  gave  him  to  understand  that  his  business  was  in  the  shops  and 
not  out  on  the  road. 

When  I  came  back  to  De  Soto  I  found  there  my  wife  almost  sick  in  bed  and  crying. 
She  said  that  people  came  to  her  and  told  her  that  I  was  going  to  be  roughly  treated, 
that  I  was  taking  entirely  too  active  a  part.  And  I  got  transportation  and  sent  her 
to  Chicago.  I  thought  I  conld  fight  the  thing  better  alone  if  I  had  to  have  a  fight. 
On  the  following  day  a  committee  of  Knights  of  Labor  stopped  me  and  told  me  what 
my  wife  told  me.  They  were  all  friends  of  mine.  I  told  them'  I  had  done  nothing 
but  my  duty,  and  that  while  I  sympathized  with  them  personally,  I  conldu't  uphold 
the  V,  ork  they  were  doing.  They  thougbt  it  was  best  for  me  to  leave  town  until  the 
trouble  was  over.  I  was  in  Saint  Louis  on  the  29th,  when  Mr.  Powderly  ordered  the 
strike  off.  I  went  home  that  night  and  the  morning  of  the  30th  we  went  to  resume 
business,  but  we  had  no  engines  to  move  freight  with.  Our  master  mechanic  had  ob- 
tained parts  of  the  engines  that  had  been  stolen.  He  obtained  the  new  parts  from 
shops  in  Philadelphia,  and  Paterson,  N.  J.  I  went  to  the  shop  there  and  found  he 
was  working  on  those  parts  to  the  engine.  I  joined  in  and  helped  him  without  his 
solicitation,  and  we  got  out  eight  engines.  There  was  rumors  of  war  all  through  the 
town. 

I  went  home  to  dinner ;  my  own  engine  had  gone  to  Saint  Louis.  I  had  got  her 
ready  first,  and  another  engineer,  not  a  machinist,  went  out  on  her.  I  stayed  there  to 
help  the  master  mechanic.  Previous  to  that  I  went  home  to  dinner.  When  I  came 
out  my  wife  said  that  some  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  told  her  that  it  was  rumored 
that  I  was  helping  Mr.  Harris  get  engines  ready  for  service.  I  told  my  wife  that  I 
had  been  informed  that  the  strike  had  been  ordered  off  by  Powderly ;  that  I  had  been 
to  the  city  on  Monday  and  heard  it.  "  No,"  they  said,  "  Mr.  Irons  had  not  ordered 
it  off."  A  party  of  four  got  around  me  and  told  me  what  they  had  heard,  that  I  was 
working  over  there,  and  they  wanted  me  to  stop.  I  told  them  that  I  guessed  I  conld. 
I  had  ali  the  engines  ready  for  service  but  one,  and  I  didn't  know  whether  thejr  conld 
get  that  ready  unfil  they  started  the  machine  shop.  I  stated  the  case  to  Harris,  and 
told  him  the  remark  I  made  to  them,  that  I  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
and  there  was  no  strike  on  it ;  that  Powderly  had  ordered  it  off,  and  I  said  that  I  felt 
that  any  man  that  wanted  to  work  was  justiified  in  going  to  work.  I  asked  the  men, 
two  of  them  I  knew  to  be  machinists,  and  I  asked  them  to  go  to  work.  "Oh,  no," 
they  said,  they  couldn't  do  it.  "  Well,  all  right,"  I  said,  "  I  am  working  for  Roberts, 
and'  I  am  going  to  work."  I  told  Mr.  Harris  what  occurred,  and  he  says  to  me, 
"Well,  I  guess  yon  had  better  take  your  engine  when  she  comes  in."  While  we  was 
talking,  the  engine  came  and  turned  around  ready  to  go  to  Saint  Louis.  I  came  ont 
on  her  to  Saint  Louis,  and  on  my  return  there  was  a  letter  there ;  I  don't  know  who 
it  came  from  or  where.  It  had  a  skull  and  cross-bones  on  it,  warning  me  to  leave 
town,  and  if  I  went  out  on  my  engine  I  would  never  come  back  alive.  I  took  that  to 
a  couple  of  them  and  showed  it  to  them.  Of  course  they  claim  that  Knights  of  Labor 
never  wrote  it,  that  it  was  the  hoodlums.  Well,  I  told  them  that  I  intended  to  work ; 
that  I  believed  the  strike  had  cost  me  abont  all  I  was  going  to  let  it  cost  me ;  that! 
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wonld  rather  die  on  the  deck  of  my  engine,  earning  an  honest  living,  than  to  be 
8l:arved  by  a  lot  of  hoodlums — as  theysaid  it  was  the  hoodlums  that  were  trying  to 
keep  me  away  from  work  and  not  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  in  company  with  Mr.  Joyce,  I  called  on  Mrs.  Duffy,  after  she 
had  had  her  little  experience  there.  I  had  left  lor  home,  and  about  a  quarter  after 
10  I  was  alone  about  a  square  from  my  own  house,  when  I  was  stopped  by  four  men. 
They  wouldn't  tell  me  who  they  were  and  it  was  a  very  dark  night.  I  couldn't  see 
who  they  were.  It  was  cold  and  there  was  2  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground.  They 
had  their  coats  up  around  their  throats  and  their  hats  pulled  down.  I  thought  I  rec- 
ognized their  faces.  I  asked  them  to  come  to  a  saloon  on  the  corner,  about  forty  st^s 
from  there,  and  talk  the  thing  over.  They  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was  best  for 
me  and  my  family  not  to  know  who  they  were.  I  told  them  that  that  only  corresponded 
with  all  their  other  cowardly  acts  that  was  perpetrated  in  our  town.  That  they  had 
followed  my  sister-in-law,  who  keeps  a  hotel,  where  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen 
board ;  they  had  followed  her  and  called  her  a  scab  and  other  dirty  and  filthy  names 
that  no  gentlemen  would%pply  to  a  lady.  In  fact,  I  would  hate  to  repeat  them  in 
front  of  men.  I  told  them  about  this,  and  on  Sunday  I  went  to  see  Joyce  to  tell  the 
matter  to  him,  but  I  could  not  get  him  alone,  and  I  did  not  want  to  circulate  it  for 
fear  they  might  think  that  I  was  getting  afraid. 

I  went  out  Sunday  evening,  and  my  wife,  mistrusting  something,  wanted  to  go  with 
me ;  she  made  the  excuse  that  she  wanted  to  call  on  the  wife  of  the  gentleman  I 
wanted  to  see,  and  she  went  with  me.  On  coming  home  they  were  there,  but  they 
seen  a  lady  with  me  and  they  started  and  run  when  we  got  within  about  20  feet  of 
them  and  did  not  stop  me.  So  on  Monday,  I  think  it  was  Monday,  I  came  to  Saint 
Louis  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening.  I  came  in  the  city  limits  and  some  one 
threw  a  pin  through  the  cab  and  knocked  the  windows  out  right  in  front  of  my  face — 
about  eight  inches  in  front  of  my  face — a  coupling- pin  that  goes  between  cars.  I  was 
getting  pretty  well  rattled  about  that  time.  I  went  to  De  Soto  Tuesday,  I  think  it 
was  Tuesday;  I  won't  say  positively;  but  the  Knights  of  Labor  was  in  session,  or 
their  hall  was  lit  up,  and  I  went  down  there,  and  the  young  man,  a  machinist,  who 
was  a  member  of  them,  or  I  suppose  he  is,  he  was  down  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  as  a 
kind  of  sentinel.  I  went  up  to  him  and  asked  him  to  please  go  up  and  tell  the  master 
workman  that  I  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  He  told  me  the  master  workman  was  not 
in  town,  but  that  Shoup,  the  organizer,  was  there,  and  he  asked  me  if  he  would  do. 
I  said  he  would,  and  he  came  down  and  wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with 
me.  I  asked  him  if  he  wonld  call  a  recess  for  about  five  minutes  and  take  me  up  into 
the  hall.  He  said  he  didn't  like  to  do  it.  1  asked  him  if  he  would  then  carry  to  the 
assembly  what  I  had  to  say.  I  then  repeated  to  him  the  indignity  that  I  and  my 
family  had  been  subjected  to.  ''Now,"  I  says,  "Mr.  Shoup,  this  will  not  be  tolerated 
any  longer  by  me,  for,"  I  says,  "  I  am  going  to  get  permission  to  carry  arms,  and  the 
next  person  that  insults  mv  wife  or  any  of  my  family  has  got  me  to  fight.  Further 
than  that,"  I  says,  "  the  first  man  or  men  that  stops  me  or  follows  me,  he  has  to  shoot 
me  first  or  I  will  shoot  him."  I  says,  "  I  want  yon  to  tell  that  to  the  assembly,  be- 
cause I  don't  want  to  shoot  any  one  that  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Labor ;  perhaps  I 
will  get  a  hoodlum."  He  took  the  matter  in  a  kind  of  joking  way.  I  told  him  I 
didn't  want  him  to  take  it  as  a  joke.  He  said,  "The  boys  think  you  are  acting  as  the 
agent  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Kailroad  Company,  and  some  feel  hard  against  you."  I. 
says,  "  I  am  doing  nothing  of  the  kind ;  when  I  work  I  get  paid,  and  when  I  don't 
I  don't."  He  says,  "  Well,  if  it  is  your  wish,  I  will  go  up  and  tell  the  assembly.'' 
He  did  so,  or  at  least  I  suppose  he  did,  for  I  promise  you  not  one  of  them  has  ever  said 
a  word  to  me  from  that  day  until  this.  The  only  thing  they  done  was  to  put  up 
notices,  "  Engineers  beware,"  in  all  the  most  prominent  places  in  town,  and  on  the 
house  where  I  boarded  with  my  sister-in-law,  and  on  the  tree  in  front,  they  had  them 
smeared  all  around,  and  on  the  wells,  they  had  them  there ;  it  was  used  as  a  kind  of 
shop  well,  and  a  notice  addressed  to  my  sister-in-law  was,  "If  you  don't  drive  these 
infernal  scabs  from  your  house,  the  well  will  be  doctored."  From  that  date  to  this  a 
guard  has  been  kept  at  the  well.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say  abont  the  matter. 

By  Mr.  Stbwakt  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Knights  of  Labor  intimidating  any  members 
of  their  order  that  did  not  want  to  strike  ? — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  went  to  a  deaf  and  dumb 
man  there,  a  machinist,  and  I  don't  suppose  he  belongs  to  them  simply  because  he 
couldn't  hear,  and  he  would  not  be  able  to  take  the  obligation.  I  went  to  him  and 
wanted  him  to  go  to  work.  He  is  a  good  scholar.  I  think  I  have  what  conversation 
occurred  between  him  and  I  on  paper  at  home.    I  haven't  got  it  with  me. 

Q.  You  wrote  this  conversation? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  wanted  nim  to  go  to  work,  and  un- 
derneath that  he  wrote  to  me,  he  shook  his  head  and  says,  "  They  would  do  this"  (in- 
dicating), and  he  wrote  on  the  paper  he  wanted  to  go  to  work  but  was  afraid  to  ;  he 
was  afraid  they  would  sneak  up  behind  him  because  he  was  hard  of  hearing  and  kill 
him.    I  think  it  was  an  envelope  he  wrote  it  on. 
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Q.  What  was  his  name  I — A.  John  Sullivan. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  instance  that  yon  know  of  intimidation,  anything  about  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Dnmmy  f — A.  Well,  that  is  what  we  called  him,  everybody  knows 
him  by  the  name  of  Dummy ;  every  one  most  calls  him  that. 

Q.  Tou  can  state  the  effect  of  the  strike  on  the  value  of  property ;  yon  have  al- 
ready referred  to  that  f — A.  I  am  ouly  just  speaking  for  myself.  I  have  saved  up 
about  $1,900  since  I  have  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  I  could  safely  say — well,  I  will  just  speak  about  two  lots  that  a  contractor 
was  trying  to  buy  for  me  previous  to  this  strike,  about  two  days.  He  came  to  me — 
they  were  lots  that  I  paid  $50  apiece  for — he  came  to  me,  and  I  wanted  $500  cash  for 
the  two  lots,  and  he  offered  me  $500,  $200  down  and  $300  in  six  months,  and  I  wouldn't 
take  it.  About  two  days  after  this  strike  I  seen  him  and  asked  him  what  bethought 
about  the  lots.  Says  he,  "•!  won't  have  them  if  you  would  give  them  to  me.'°  I 
says,  "  I  won't  give  them  to  you ;  I  will  go  on  paying  taxes  for  them."  This  is  the 
way  I  feel.  The  $1,900  I  have  invested  in  that  town  I  would  willingly  take  $1,000 
for  it  to-day. 

Q.  So  that  on  the  whole  the  strike  has  not  been  particularly  beneficial  to  you  1 — 
A.  The  strike  as  a  whole,  I  would  just  sayj  has  cost  the  engineers  and  firemen  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific  system,  I  would  judge,  about  $7,000  a  day — the  engineers  and  fire- 
men. 

Q.  In  throwing  them  out  of  employment  t— A.  Throwing  them  out  of  employment. 

Q.  They  being  only  paid  for  the  time  they  are  in  service  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  only  for 
the  time  they  are  at  work. 

By  Governor  CUEHN : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  any  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  did  any  of  the  intimidation  or 
committed  ■t'iolence  on  the  property  of  the  company  ? — A.  Governor,  I  will  answer 
that  by  asking  a  question  :  How  am  I  to  know  any  man  is  a  Knight  of  Labor  ? 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  any  man  is  a  Knigfat  of  Labor.  I 
have  heard  some  say  that  they  were  not  Knights  of  Labor,  but  you  have  only  their 
word  for  it.  Men  that  tell  me  that  they  are  a  Knight  of  Labor,  dare  I  believe  them,  or 
dare  I  say  what  they  are  on  their  word  f 

Q.  Had  those  communications  you  received  a  seal  on  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  what  I 
consider  a  seal — a  skull  and  cross-bones ;  that  compares  very  favorably  with  the  work 
that  they  done. 

Q.  Have  you  any  of  the  communications  with  you  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not.  I  can 
produce  it  if  it  is  necessary. 

Q.  If  they  have  got  the  seal  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  on  them  we  want  them. — A. 
That  is  all  the  seal  they  had.  I  am  not  conversant  with  their  seal,  but  I  judged  that 
was  it ;  that  was  all. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  seal  on  the  papers  now  in  evidence  f — A.  No,  sir. 

LOUIS  KELLY,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Stewart  : 

Question.  Are  you  an  engineer  ? — Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  live  f — A.  In  De  Soto. 

Q.  Will  jou  tell  your  experience  with  this  strike  f — A.  Well,  the  morning  it  broke 
out  in  De  Soto  I  went  down  to  go  ont  and  was  told  about  nine  o'clock  the  men  were 
all  going  to  stop  at  ten  o'clock.     My  run  was  out  of  there  at  11.10. 

Q.  On  a  passenger  train  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  mail  train  601.  I  left  De  Soto  Saturday 
morning  and  returned  back  Sunday  evening,  and  on  Monday  morning,  or  at  Monday 
noou  rather,  I  was  to  dinner  and  three  gentlemen  came  to  the  house  and  wanted  to  see 
me.  I  went  to  the  door  and  asked  them  in.  I  knew  them  all  three,  one  was  Richard 
O'Neil,  another  man  was  Bill  Ross,  and  another  one  was  named  Page.  I  asked  them 
their  business,  and  they  said  they  were  sent  there  to  have  an  interview  with  me  with 
regard  to  grievances.  I  asked  them  if  they  were  sent  by  a  committee  of  Knights 
of  Labor,  and  they  said  they  were.  I  told  them  I  would  do  no  business  with  them 
as  a  committee  of  Knights  of  Labor,  but  if  they  was  willing  to  meet  a  committee 
of  locomotive  engineers  with  a  committee  of  Knights  of  Labor,  I  would  lay  the 
matter  before  the  men  and  meet  them  if  it  was  satisfactory.  On  that  they  went  away, 
and  I  think  it  was  Wednesday  noon  after  that  that  I  met  this  Mr.  O'Neil  again  and 
he  asked  me  if  we  would  hold  a  conference  with  a  committee  of  Knights  of  Labor,  and 
I  told  him  we  would.  I  had  laid  the  matter  before  several  engineers,  and  Mr.  Joyce 
and  Mr.  Roberts  was  with  the  party.  So  we  met  them  at  Dement's  Hotel.  Also  we 
had  some  firemen  with  us.  They  wanted  to  meet  a  committee  from  both  sides  of  the 
engine,  I  suppose,  to  state  their  grievances.  They  stated  their  grievances  all  around, 
and  I  guesp  they  must  have  talked,  those  that  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Labor,  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  before  any  word  was  spoken  from  either  the  firemen  or 
the  engineers.    What  they  wanted  was  our  sympathy  and  they  wanted  to  know  then 
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if  there  was  not  some  way  in  which  we  could  co-operate  with  them  in  legard  to  car- 
rying their  point  against  the  railroad  company.  I  told  them  I  didn't  know  of  any  as 
far  as  the  locomotive  engineers  was  concerned ;  that  our  little  division  at  De  Soto, 
numhering  fifty  men,  that  we  were  powerless  to  act  with  them,  and  if  there  was  any 
means  by  which  we  oonl<l  operate  with  them  it  would  have  to  be  done  by  the  higher 
officers,  by  the  division  master  and  Chief  Arthur.  As  far  as  the  cause  of  this  strike 
is  concerned,  I  don't  think  anybody  is  able  to  tell  what  is  the  cause  of  it,  not  even  Mr. 
Powderly  himself. 

By  Mr.  Stewart  : 

Q.  You  say  you  ran  a  mail  train  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  interfere  with  the  running  of  a  mail  train  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  did 

Q.  Howl — ^A.  By  placing  obstructions  on  the  track, 

Q.  State  how. — ^A.  I  will  state  that  I  have  got  a  letter,  an  anonymous  letter,  that 
I  received,  I  think,  on  the  28th  day  of  March,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  A  printed  letter  ? — S.  No,  sir ;  it  is  dated  De  Soto,  Mo.,  third  month,  28th  day. 
Shall  I  read  this  letter  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  (Reading:)  "L.  Eelley^  Esq.  Dear  Sir:  My  profound  respect  for 
your  personal  safety,  in  connection  with  your  responsible  and  hazardous  occupation, 
compels  me,  as  a  friend,  to  warn -yon  from  further  efforts  as  an  engineer,  for  I  am  in 
possession  of  such  facts  as  assures  me  that  life  and  limb  will  not  be  safe  under  the 
existing  circumstances.    Beware  ere  it  is  too  late,  for  I  know  whereof  I  speak." 

Q.  That  is  not  signed  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  they  are  not  men  enough  to  sign  them.  I  re- 
ceived this  letter  on  the  29th  day  of  March. 

Q.  Through  the  post  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  through  the  post-office. 

Q.  Is  it  a  drop  letter  ? — ^A.  I  suppose  it  was  a  drop  letter ;  it  was  post-marked  De 
Soto ;  in  fact,  I  think  there  was  no  post-mark  on  it.  They  were  too  poor  to  put  a 
stamp  on  it ;  it  is  De  Soto,  though. 

Q.  You  could  not  get  it  through  the  post-office  unless  it  is  stamped. — A.  It  is  post- 
marked De  Soto.  I  received  this  letter  on  the  morning  of  the  29th.  I  went  to  the 
barber  shop  and  read  it  while  I  w  as  in  the  barber  shop.  I  did  not  open  it  in  the  post- 
office,  as  I  surmised  what  it  was  when  I  took  it  out,  because  some  had  been  circu- 
lated that  I  heard  of.  I  came  along  up  the  street  and  met  Laughlin,  the  master  work- 
man. Him  and  I  have  always  been  n-iends  ever  since  he  was  in  De  Soto.  He  said, 
"  Lou,  I  would  like  to  have  a  talk  with  you  for  a  few  minutes."  1  says  "All  right," 
and  I  walked  across  the  street  and  he  told  me  the  contents  of  this  letter,  not  exactly 
word  for  word,  but  the  sum  and  substance  of  it. 

Q.  That  is,  be  gave  you  the  same  advice  that  the  letter  did? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  went 
to  Saint  Louis  tliS.t  evening,  and  took  my  run  out  that  night.  I  went  out  here  on  611 
and  we  was  running  very  slow,  and  consequently  very  late.  I  went  to  Poplar  Bluff 
and  then  came  back  on  604,  I  came  through  about  nine  in  the  evening,  and  a  mile 
north  of  De  Soto  there  was  an  obstruction  on  the  track  in  the  shape  of  three  bars  of 
iron ;  one  was  a  T-rail,  about  10  feet  long,  and  there  were  two  shorter  pieces  or  ob- 
structions placed  on  the  track,  about  4  feet  long.  When  the  engine  struck  them  I 
put  the  brakes  on  and  stopped,  and  sent  the  conductor  and  fireman  back,  but  I  staid 
with  the  engine.  They  went  and  found  what  the  obstruction  was ;  that  they  con- 
sisted of  a  T-rail,  10  feet  long,  and  two  pieces  about  4  feet  long  .each. 

Q.  Was  it  dark?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  head-light  ? — A,  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  was  on  a  curve  where  the  ohstructiou 
was  laid. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  passengers? — A,  We  hardly  ever  go  over  the  road  without  we 
have  passengers  down  there, 

Q,  You  did  not  see  ic  before  you  struck  it  ? — ^A,  No,  sir ;  it  was  on  the  curve ;  we 
running  slow — running  about  12  miles  an  hour, 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  been  running  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  what 
then  ? — A.  It  is  hard  to  tell  what  the  consequences  would  have  been  if  we  had  been 
running  at  a  high  rate  of  speed. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  response  to  that  letter  you  had  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  Did  you  get  any  more  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  got  one  other  letter  here,  though, 

Q.  Of  the  same  purport  ? — ^A.  Well,  yes,  sir ;  only  I  think  it  is  a  little  harder. 

Q.  Well,  let  us  have  it. — A.  This  is  written  by  the  wife  of  a  Knight  of  Labor-^that 
is,  she  signs  herself  that  way.    She  says : 

"Mr.  Lou  Kelly: 

' '  Dear  Sik  :  Ere  you  will  recive  this  you  will  no  doubt  see  notices  posted  informing 
engineers  to  beware ; "  those  are  the  notices  brothers  Joyce  and  Roberts  spoke  about 
when  they  were  on  the  stand;  "which  you  will,  if  you  were  in  the  posssesion  of  facts  that 
I  am,  give  your  earliest  attention.  For  while  I  am  the  wife  of  a  Knight  of  Labor,  and 
in  no  sympathy  withtheir  cause,  I  cannot,  knowing  that  they,  intheirdesperaitionto 
insure  justice,  are  determined  to  adopt  measures  in  the  immediate  future  shocking  in 
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their  nature,  and  of  such  murderous  results,  any  longer  refrain  from  letting  you  know 
that,  if  you  persist  in  running,  death  and  disaster  awaits  you.  The  Enignts  iiitend 
this  for  the  last  warning,  after  which  they  say  the  fun  begins.  Now,  I  am  in  igno- 
rance concerning  the  details  of  their  plans,  hut  this  much  I  know,  they  are  arranging 
to  use  some  agency  that  will  instantaneously  destroy  the  boiler  or  engine,  with  no  re- 
gard to  either  fireman  or  engineer,  for  they  claim  that  the  work  will  be  done  when 
and  where  the  least  snspicion  will  be  given.  I  give  this  information  cheerfully,  for 
rather  than  know  that  death  has  been  caused  1  would  submit  to  defeat.  Will  you 
please  put  your  brothers  on  their  guard  ?  I  have  no  rest  or  peace  at  present.  I  can- 
not sleep,  for  horrid  dreams  hauut  my  slumbers. 
"Tours,  in  sympathy, 

"A  LADY  FRIEND." 

Mr.  Stewabt.  Let  me  see  that  letter. 

The  WrrNBSS  (passing  letter  to  Mr.  Stewart).  I  don't  think  it  was  ever  written  by 
a  lady.    She  was  in  very  poor  business  if  she  did  write  it. 

Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  a  very  good  handwriting ;  1  think  it  was  written  by  a  woman. 

The  Witness.  Well,  it  might  have  been. 

Mr.  Stewart.  But  I  am  not  a  witness,  so  that  I  don't  testify  on  the  subject.  Yon 
have  already  stated  that  no  obstruction  was  put  in  your  way  after  that  T — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I 
have  seen  no  obstmction  since  that  time  up  to  the  present,  although  there  has  been 
obstructions  placed  on  the  track  since  that,  but  I  did  not  happen  to  catch  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  wrote  that  letter  ? — ^A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  The  one  I  read  first, 
I  think  I  know  who  wrote  it. 

Q.  Who  wrote  it? — ^A.  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  policy  for  me  to  say  who 
wrote  it,  because  I  intend  to  taJce  some  action  on  the  letter. 

Q.  Very  well,  I  won't  press  the  question ;  you  say  the  master  workman  gave  you 
the  contents  of  the  letter  orally  T — A.  Not  in  the  words,  but  the  snm  and  substance  of 
the  letter  he  did. 

Q.  He  gave  yon  the  same  warning  in  substance  f — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  committee  state  at  the  time — the  committee  of  Knights — were  you  pres- 
ent at  that  conference  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  member  of  that  committee  state  in  the  presence  of  the  others  that  they 
would  use  honorable  means  to  win  the  fight  and  if  necessary  they  would  resort  to 
fonl  means? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Dan  Park  is  the  man  that  made  that  statement. 

Q.  Was  McLaughlin  there  ? — A.  Charley  Laughlin  was  there,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. ' 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  that  announcement  was  made  ? — A.  He  didn't  say  any- 
thing ;  it  appeared  to  suit  him  prettjr  well. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  an  engineer  on  this  railroad  f — A.  The  Iron  Mountain  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Seventeen  years. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  all  you  know  about  this  matter  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  have 
any  more  to  offer. 

M.  SLANSON,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Stewart  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  I  live  in  De  Soto. 

Q^.  What  is  your  business  ? — A.  Hardware  merchant. 

Q.  What  did  you  observe  in  regard  to  this  strike  or  its  consequences? — A.  My 
observation  and  sympathies  up  to  about  the  1st  of  March  have  been  with  the  labor- 
ing men,  for  I  have  been  a  mechanic  always ;  that  is,  I  worked ' '  jour,  work  "  as  a  tin- 
smith the  earlier  part  of  my  life,  and  my  sympathy  is  always  with  the  laboring  man, 
and  I  was  conversant  somewhat  with  what  was  being  done  last  summer,  and  I  thought 
it  was  a  good  thing  and  a  very  proper  thing  that  they  should  be  organized,  and  up  to 
about  the  first  of  March,  when  this  car  of  boycotted  hogs  came  along,  and  the  action 
that  they  took  at  that  time  turned  me  entirely  against  them. 

Q.  Were  you  a  Knight  of  Labor? — A.  I  never  was  a  Knight  of  Labor,  but  I  have 
been  solicited  many  times  to  join  with  them,  as  it  would  be  beneficial  to  me  in  a 
business  way.  I  abhor  the  idea  of  going  into  anything  with  a  mercenary  motive, 
and  if  I  could  not  do  them  any  good  unless  to  go  in  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  my  trade  I  couldn't  think  of  it,  I  couldn't  do  it ;  they  told  me  all  the 
other  hardware  men  were  in  it  and  that  I  should  lose  if  I  did  not.  I  told  them  I 
shonld  have  to  lose  then,  for  I  was  getting  rather  old  and  did  not  care  about  be- 
ing out,  and  as  I  could  have  no  other  motive,  only  a  mercenary  one,  and  I  would 
not  do  that.  About  a  year  ago,  nearly  a  year  ago,  in  talking  with  some  of  them,  I 
found  that  they  advocated  some  measures  that  I  protested  earnestly  against.  I  told 
them  they  ought  not  to  have  anything  of  that  kind ;  that  it  was  a  good  cause  and 
a  righteous  one,  and  if  they  would  drop  all  those  things,  such  as  the  boycotting, 
as  I  have  read  of  in  the  Iron  Age  and  the  Metal  Worker,  which  I  take  to  keep  posted 
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in  trade  and  commerce  and  bo  on  and  prices — that  they  boycotted  a  merchant  in 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  and  I  have  read  all  the  particnlaxs,  and  I  told  them  that  is  not 
right ;  it  is  not  at  all  right.  For  instance,  I  hny  a  thousand  dollars' worth  of  stoves 
as  I  done  last  fall,  and  everything  is  all  right.  I  get  a  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
stoves,  and  by  paying  for  them  cash  down  I  can  get  a  discount  of  5  per  cent.  Well, 
after  I  had  bought  those  stoves,  I  stirred  around  and  got  what  money  I  could  raise, 
and  it  took  about  all  that  I  had  to  pay  for  them  to  get  the  5  per  cent,  discount,  and 
I  instanced  that  as  an  argument  why  they  should  drop  these  things,  and  I  tuld  them 
that  was  not  right,  for  I  was  not  a  party  to  it ;  I  had  no  notice  of  it,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  buy|other  stoves,  and  it  would  be  a  loss  of  more  than  the  cost  of  the 
stoves;  it  would  be  a  loss  of  the  cost  and  profit,  besides  disabling  my  business,  and 
they  ought  not  to  go  into  anything  of  that  kind  ;  that  if  they  had  a  real  grievance,  if 
they  would  bring  it  before  the  proper  authorities,  the  proper  ones,  I  have  no  doubt 
they  would  listen,  and  if  they  were  united  and  harmonious  they  could  carry  any  point 
they  might  raise.  When  this  car-load  of  hogs  was  stopped  there  I  told  them  I  would 
not  even  sympathize  wit^  any  one  that  would  commit  such  an  act.  Says  I,  "  Here 
the  hogs  are  turned  loose  into  the  park  and  the  man  is  immediately  notified  that  he 
must  take  them  out  of  the  park  or  you  will  boycott  him."  Then  notices  were  sent 
around  to  the  merchants  that  kept  feed  of  the  same  thing,  if  they  furnished  feed  for 
the  hogs.  I  thought  that  a  \eiy  singul,ar  thing  aud  I  earuestly  protested  against  it, 
so  much  so  that  they  rather  singled  me  out  and  have  done  so  from  that  time  on  to  the 
present  time  ;  it  seems  as  though  they  had  their  principal  fight  against  me. 

Q.  They  boycotted  you? — A.  Well,  partially,  not  in  the  regular  way,  although  I 
have  been  threatened  with  it  by  different  iudividuals  and  even  one  said  to  me  "We 
have  spotted  you  and  we  will  see  to  you,"  and  they  said  "  You  are  a  man  that  lends  a 
man  ten  dollars,  but  when  he  wants  two  dollars  to  join  the  Enights  of  Labor  you 
won't  let  him  have  it."  I  had  never  heard  of  that,  although  I  had  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  I  lent  a  man  ten  dollars  and  he,  when  the  strike  came  on,  wanted  to  borrow 
two  dollars  aud  I  refused  to  do  it  because  I  knew  he  was  going  on  a  strike,  aud  I 
should  want  the  money  before  he  would  be  likely  to  get  it  and  give  it  to  me,  and  then  I 
considered'the  fact  that  my  trade  would  be  decreased  aud  that  these  fellows  wouldn't 
have  money  and  wouldn't  pay  me  up,  and  I  had  to  be  looking  out  for  every  dollar;  I 
had  bills  becoming  due  and  I  had  goods  to  purchase  and  I  couldn't  do  it,  and  besides 
I  don't  always  trust  a  man  because  he  is  honest.  I  trnst  him  because  I  think  he  will 
pay  when  he  has  the  money. 

Q.  Perhaps  we  have  had  enough  on  that  subject.  Did  you  observe  any  other  acts 
open  to  criticism  on  the  part  of  these  men  and  their  conduct  there  ? — A.  I  have  seen 
nothing,  only  the  endeavor  to  stop  freight  trains ;  which  I  think  was  three  weeks  ago 
or  the  first  day  at  any  rate  on  which  they  started  to  resume  business  in  the  way  of 
carrying  freight.    I  saw  that;  that  was  immediately  in  front  of  my  door. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  train  that  we  have  had  described  as  having  been  stopped? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  care  about  that ;  is  there  anything  else  that  you  saw  J — A.  Only 
that  the  Kuights  of  Labor  have  congregated  in  front  of  their  hall  and  at  various 
places,  and  obstructed  the  sidewalk,  and  cried  out  after  respectable  citizens,  "  scabs" 
and  "  rats,"  and  something  to  that  effect.  I  thought  at  first  it  was  not  much  to  en- 
dure to  be  called  a  scab,  but  when  they  came  to  cry  it  after  me  I  felt  very  indignant 
and  quite  hurt,  inasmuch  as  I  had  been  in  De  Soto  for  the  last  nineteen  years  and  no- 
body could  lay  any  charge  against  me  that  I  had  done  anything  against  any  individ- 
ual in  the  town,  and  I  had  the  interest  of  the  town  at  heart  and  the  interest  of  these 
men  at  heart ;  I  felt  indignant,  and  I  went  to  the  mayor  and  told  him  there  was  a 
niiiisance  which  I  w^isbed  abated.  It  had  been  going  on  at  that  time  about  four  or 
five  weeks  and  I  thought  it  was  time  to  have  it  abated,  and  that  it  was  within  his 
power  to  do  so.  He  gave  the  marshal  orders  to  see  to  it — that  they  insulted  decent 
people  no  more  and  that  they  keep  off  the  walk.  Well,  they  cleared  it  off  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  or  so,  aud  there  was  not  any  more  than  a  dozen  or  so  in  front  of  the  hall, 
and  then  they  became  less  and  less.  They  showed  many  indignities  to  citizens  that 
were  for  the  interest  of  the  town,  and  so  manifested  themselves. 

Q.  They  nailed  you  a  scab? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  mind  much  about  it  at  first,  but  after  awhile  it  got  rather  mono- 
tonous ? — A.  It  struck  me  hard  the  first  click.  I  think  it  was  Wednesday  or  Thursday 
night,  when  passing  through  the  crowd,  they  called  me  that,  and  the  next  morning  I 
had  business  to  go  to  the  depot,  and  passing  through  the  crowd,  they  cried  out  those 
things  at  me,  and  then  I  made  complaints  to  the  mayor  immediately,  and  they  said 
nothing  until  the  next  Sunday  morning,  and  then  we  had  organized  iu  such  a  way 
that  we  did  not  feel  intimidated  by  anything  which  they  done  or  said. 

Q.  You  refer  to  the  organizing  of  the  Law  and  Order  League  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
what  they  call  it. 

Q.  Was  it  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace  there  that  such  an  organization  should 
be  had? — A.  I  don't  think  anything  else  would  meet  it,  because  at  that  time,  before 
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that  time,  they  weie  disorderly,  high-banded,  insolent,  and  impudent  to  all  the  old 
citizens,  and  the  best  citizens  that  we  had.  Some  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  I  know 
that  are  respectable  and  decent  people,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  discountenanced 
all  such  acts,  but  there  is  quite  a  number,  a  sufficient  number,  so  that  they  overawed 
the  law  and  order  people — I  don't  mean  the  Law  and  Order  members,  for  there  is  only 
two  classes  down  there,  some  are  members  of  the  organization  and  others  are  just  as 
much  for  law  and  order  as  though  they  were  members ;  others  are  Knights  of  Labor, 
and  others  are  not,  but  they  are  just  as  much  Knights  of  Labor  as  though  they  be- 
longed to  the  organization.  You  can  tell  them  in  talking  with  them  in  about  four 
minutes  or  less. 

Mr.  S'tEWAET.  That  is  all. 

The  Witness.  I  might  mention  one  other  thing,  I  would  like  to. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Very  well,  I  don't  tnow  what  you  know. 

The  Witness.  Well,  my  point  is  that  they  undertake  to  rule  everything  and  say 
"  You  should  do  this  and  you  should  do  that,  and  you  shan't  do  so  and  so."  The  Pres- 
byterian ladies  were  going  to  paint  and  paper  their  church,  and  they  gave  out  in- 
structions to  .a  committee  to  see  for  them  for  what  it  could  be  done.  They  submitted 
it  to  one  man,  who  was  a  Knight  of  Labor,  and  his  bid  was  $75, 1  believe,  and  they 
submitted  it  to  another  man  and  he  would  do  the  same  work,  with  the  exception  that 
they  would  furnish  the  paper,  which  would  cost  some  |15  or  $20,  and  he  would  do  all 
the  rest  of  the  furnishing  for  $29.  Then  they  instructed  the  committee  to  close  the 
contract  with  the  man  for  $29.  He  was  not  a  Knight  of  Labor,  and  that  night  they 
came  in  and  one  of  them  that  was  a  Knight  of  L^or  and  informed  one  of  the  com- 
mittee that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  do  that  job  the  next  morning.  My  son  is 
one  of  the  committee,  and  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Pyle  had  been  in  there  to  see  him  and 
notified  him  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  do  the  work ;  that  they  would  drive 
him  out  of  town.  Then  I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to  go  and  see 
Mr.  Pyle.  I  halted  him  in  the  street  that  morning  and  told  him  what  I  nad  heard. 
He  reiterated  to  me  that  we  would  not  be  permitted  to  do  it.  I  told  him  we  would 
for  all  that  he  could  do  Then  he  intimated  that  he  would  bring  something  to  bear, 
and  I  understood  it  very  quickly  that  it  was  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I 
told  him  I  did  not  care  about  that,  that  he  should  do  the  job,  and  1  wanted  him 
to  understand  that  I  was  very  sorry — he  was  a  particular  friend  of  mine,  or  has 
been  a  particular  friend  of  mine — and  I  was  sorry  he  had  taken  the  course  he  had 
for  he  would  certainly  regret  it  in  the  fatnre ;  that  I  had  influence  and  power  enough 
to  bring  to  bear ;  that  if  the  man  wanted  backing  I  would  give  him  all  the  backing 
he  wanted ;  and. that  if  he  was  willing  to  do  it  I  should  give  him  the  job.  I  advised 
him  to  drop  the  subject  right  there  and  carry  it  no  further.  He  insisted  on  it,  and  I 
left  him.  Well,  the  man  done  the  job  all  right.  There  is  one  other  matter  brought 
to  my  mind  by  reading  Powderly's  secret  letter  instructing  the  members  of  the  order 
that  they  must  deny  everything.  I  find  that  that  advice  was  entirely  unnecessary, 
for  they  deny  everything  now,  and  have  done  so.  We  have  always  understood  that 
De  Soto  was  the  most  orderly  place ;  that  during  the  weeks  of  this  strike  there  has 
been  less  disorder,  and  less  violations  of  the  law,  and  less  of  crime,  and  less  of  every- 
thing disorderly  than  there  was  before.  Whereas  the  fact  of  the  cases  are  right  the 
reverse.  Perhaps  there  might  not  have  been  quite  as  much  drunkenness,  but  I  don't 
know  that  that  was  particularly  their  fault.  As  to  the  influence  upon  trade,  it  has 
decreased  there  among  merchants  that  was  sympathizers  or  Knights  of  Labor— for 
most  of  them  are — it  has  decreased  perhaps  2)  per  cent.,  and  with  those  that  were 
Knights  of  Labor  it  has  been  more  injurious  on  them  than  upon  the  others,  for  they 
have  sold  the  goods,  but  they  have  not  got  their  money,  and  I  don't  know  that  they 
ever  will.  There  is  a  butcher  there  that  I  know  has  trusted  out  nine  hundred  dol- 
lars. He  was  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  but  the  funds  gave  out  and  he  had 
to  quit.  He  said  he  got  $42  out  of  the  $900,  and  he  would  be  willing  to  take  half  of 
that  amount  for  the  rest  of  it ;  that  he  did  not  consider  the  balance  worth  anything, 
and  a  good  many  have  suffered  in  that  way;  and  in  the  value  of  real  estate  probably 
the  decrease  is  quite  33i  per  cent.;  in  fact  there  is  no  object  in  buying  to  sell.  They 
have  stopped  building.  They  have  stopped  a  building  which  was  contracted  for  by 
the  Odd  Fellows. 

By  Colonel  Burnes  : 

Q.  You  make  an  allusion  to  a  letter  or  circular  of  Mr.  Powderly's  in  which,  yota 
stated,  he  directed  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  deny  everything;  have  you  seen  any  such 
letter  or  circular  ?^-A.  I  read  it  last  evening  in  the  01obe-I)emocrat. 

Q.  What  knowledge  have  you  that  it  came  from  Mr.  Powderly  ? — ^A.  That  is  very 
easily  told ;  it  came  through  the  Chicago  News,  and  had  Mr.  Powderly's  name  signed 
to  it,  and  it  sounds  very  natural.    A  person  can  tell 

Q.  All  you  know  about  it  is  that  it  appeared  in  the  newspaper  with  his  name  at- 
tached to  it  ?— A.  If  you  know  that,  you  know  all. 

Q.  In  addition  to  that  you  have  seen  it  in  other  papers  T — ^A.  Then  a  man  has  his 
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reasons,  his  judgment  to  pass  upon  things — you  know  that  -when  anything  appears,  in 
the  paper  you  can  judge  of  its  truth  or  falsity  by  certain  rules 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  judge  of  this  or  that ;  I  am  asking  you  for  the  legal  fiacts 
and  not  what  you  judge.  Yon  speak  of  this  as  a  publication  in  a  newspaper  that  you 
have  seen,  and  yon  say  it  was  copied  from  the  Chicago  News ;  is  that  the  evidence 
upon  which  you  rely  to  prove  the  fact  that  Mr.  Powderly  signed  it  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  allude  to  this  second  secret  circular  of  Mr.  Powderly  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the 
one  that  came  out  in  the  Globe-Democrat  yesterday. 

Q.  You  think  that  is  in  that  circular  f — A.  I  think  it  is  in  the  circular,  yes,  sir ;  and 
I  believe  the  circular  is  from  Mr.  Powderly,  the  same  as  I  did  the  other  one  when  it 
came  out,  the  secret  circular. 


,  Tuesday,  11, 1886. 

NATHAN  H.  KARL,  being  duly  sworn  and' examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Burnes  : 

Question.  State  your  full  name,  agB,  occupation,  and  residence. — Answer.  Nathan 
H.  Karl ;  I  reside  at  De  Soto,  Mo. ;  occupation,  locomotive  engineer. 

Q.  There  has  been  some  testimony  here  with  regard  to  breaking  into  the  round- 
house and  destroying  property  belonging  to  the  railroad  company.  State  what  yon 
saw,  and  what  you  know  with  regard  to  that  occurrence. — A.  I  will  state  that  in  the 
month  of  March  and  in  the  month  of  April  I  was  acting  as  night  round-house  fore- 
man at  De  Soto,  Mo.  As  to  breaking  into  the  round-house,  I  think  it  was  on  the 
night  of  the  11th,  at  some  two  or  three  minutes  before  8  o'clock,  some  one  came  to 
the  door.  We  had  the  doors  all  fastened,  you  understand  ;  and  I  had  orders  not  to 
admit  anyone  to  the  round-house  unless  I  knew  who  he  was  and  what  business  he 
had.  Some  one  came  to  the  door,  and  I  asked  who  was  there.  Some  one  outside 
says,  "Lahey,"  and  I  says,  "I  guess  you  have  got  the  wrong  voice ;  that  voice  don't 
belong  to  Lahey."  I  was  personally  acquainted  with  Lahey,  you  understand.  Well, 
then  he  said,  "It  is  all  right,  let  me  in^  Henry,"  and  I  says,  "I  can't  do  it,  we  have 
orders  not  to  do  it,  and  I  can't  let  you  in."  We  parleyed  back  and  forth  there  for 
three  minutes,  perhaps,  and  they  told  me  it  would  be  better  for  me  if  I  opened  the 
door  and  let  them  in,  and  so  on,  and  I  told  them  that  I  wouldn't  open  the  door.  Then 
I  beard  remarks  on  the  outside,  saying  to  break  the  door  in,  and  then  they  struck 
it  with  some  heavy  instrument  frOm  the  outside,  I  judge.  It  is  a  small  double 
door,  you  understand,  and  one  part  of  the  door  come  open,  and  I  see  that  there 
was  quite  a  number  right  at  the  door.  The  first  man  I  saw  was  a  man  named  Bech- 
ler,  who  stepped  inside.  Just  as  he  stepped  inside,  there  was  a  man  who  works  in 
the  blacksmith  shop,  named  Foley,  kicked  the  other  door  in.  When  they  first  broke 
the  door  in,  only  half  of  them  came  in,  you  know.  They  are  double  doors.  And  this 
man  named  Foley  kicked  the  door  in.  Bechler  stepped  right  up  to  me  and  says, 
"  Put  out  that  lamp,  Karl."  I  had  a  lantern  in  my  hand,  f  didn't  make  any  effort 
to  put  the  lamp  out,  and  during  this  time  there  was  a  crowd  pressing  into  the  door. 
They  stepped  into  the  door  as  fast  as  they  could  get  in,  and  commenced  saying,  "Put 
the  lights  out,  put  the  lights  out."  Before  the  lights  were  out,  I  seen  some  of  them 
had  sticks,  and  some  of  them  tools,  and  so  on,  in  their  hands.  One  of  them  had 
a  lantern ;  who  he  was,  I  don't  know.  He  was  one  of  them  I  didn't  recognize.  I 
recognized  a  good  many  as  men  I  had  seen  about  the  shops,  former  employes  of 
the  company,  and  this  one  fellow  also  told  me  to  put  my  light  out.  I  didn't  put 
my  light  out,  and  some  one  kicked  it,  and  it  went  out;  and  so  Foley  then  took 
his  hat,  and  one  of  the  lamps  on  the  side  of  the  wall  he  put  out  with  his  hat.  He 
knocked  the  chimney  off  the  lamp,  and  then  put  the  lamp  out  with  his  hat.  I  then 
heard  a  remark  from  somebody  over  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tank  of  the  engine,  say- 
ing, "Put  the  s b s  out,"  and  another  one  made  a  remark  shortly  after  that, 

"Kill  the  damned  s b s." 

I  says  to  this  man  Bechler,  "  If  you  are  going  to  kill  anyone,  let  us  go  around  and 
see  who  it  is."  He  says,  "No,  you  don't.  You  don't  want  to  go  down  there  at  all." 
Then  some  one  spoke  to  me  and  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulders  and  gave  me  a  push, 
and  says,  "You  get  out  of  here,  too,"  and  by  that  time  there  was  quite  a  crowd  in  the 
round-house,  and  I  thought  there  was  no  use  staying,  and  I  did  get  out.  I  went  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  round-house,  and  went  to  the  door,  and  went  out,  and  went 
to  the  superintendent's  ofloe,  and  reported  the  matter.  Mr.  Morris,  the  master  me- 
chanic, was  there,  and  I  reported  the  matter  to  them,  and  lit  my  lamp,  and  went  back 
down  to  the  round-house.  .Inst  as  I  got  near  the  round-house,  I  seen  quite  a  crowd 
going  down  the  track  onto  the  side-track,  and  went  in,  and  found,  that  while  I  was 
gone,  they  had  disabled  all  the  engines  iu  the  house.  I  found  they  had  taken  away 
the  connecting  rod-pins,  the  valve-stems,  and  rocker-arms,  and  had  taken  the  pack- 
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ing  ont  of  the  vaJve-stems,  and  broken  some  of  the  cocks  of  the  engines,  and  also  had 
mn  some  car-tracks  into  the  tarntable  pit.  I  cpnld  recognize  wholly  this  Bechler,  as 
the  first  man  I  saw,  and  Foley  was  another  one  I  recognized,  and  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Ryan.    I  recognized  those  men. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  acts  of  violence  against  the  property  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  T — A.  Well,  I  think  on  the  27th,  I  think  it  was  about  the 
27th,  I  saw  a  train  come  through  De  Soto.  The  first  freight  train  that  went  north 
throngh  De  Soto.  I  saw  some  things  that  took  place  on  that  day ;  attempting  to  stop 
atrain  ;  also,  Isawthreepartiesruuningoverfrom  the  side-track  overtothe  track,  mn 
over  to  the  track,  pick  up  something,  and  then  step  back,  and  as  they  stepped  back,  I 
saw  it  was  a  conpling-link  that  they  couple  cars  with  that  was  lying  on  the  rail.  I 
don't  know  which  one  of  the  three  it  was.  One  of  those  three  put  it  on ,  as  it  wasn't  on 
before  they  went  to  the  track,  and  was  on  as  they  left  it.  I  see  one  stoop  down.  I 
couldn't  recognize  the  man. 

Q.  What  is  the  ordinary  effect  of  a  link  on  an  iron  rail,  in  regard  to  the  train  T — A. 
Well,  if  the  engine  struck  it  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  knock  the  link  off,  there  is  no  efifeot 
to  amount  to  anything ;  no  delay.  If  theengine  strnck  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  run  over 
it,  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  will  throw  the  engine  from  the  rail  if  the  wheel  runs  over  it. 
In  this  case  the  engine  knocked  the  link  off  the  track,  as  good  luck  would  have  it.    ' 

Q.  The  train  knocked  the  link  off  in  i>asBing  over  itf— A.  I  suppose  probably  the 
wheel  when  it  struck  it,  in  place  of  going  over  it,  struck  it  in  such  a  way  that  it 
knocked  it  off  the  rail.    That  is  the  suposltion. 

Q.  It  was  lying  there  when  the  engine  came  upon  it  f— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  lying 
there  when  the  engine  came  to  it. 

Q.  Is  that  the  link  that  was  spoken  of  here  by  one  of  the  engineers  here,  who  picked 
it  up  afterwards  T — A.  One  of  our  engineers  picked  it  up  afterwaxds.  Yes,  sir;  I  think 
it  is  the  same  link. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  Is  that  fellow  Thomas  Foley  t— A.  I  don't  know  the  first 
name,  sir.    He  is  a  blacksmith,  who  works  in  a  blacksmith  shop. 

Q.  A  blacksmith  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  don't  know  his  first  name.  One  of  those  strikers, 
a  former  employ^,  who  has  been  employed  by  the  company  for  the  last  two  years  or 
more  as  a  boiler-washer,  told  me  in  the  presence  of  a  man  named  Hibbard,  that  if  the 
Knights  of  Labor  didn't  win  this  matter  any  other  way,  they  would  take  up  their  guns 
and  win  it  with  their  guns. 

Judge  T.  J.  FORTIS,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Burkes  :  ^ 

Question.  Judge,  we  will  get  yon  to  state  to  the  committee  what  you  know  with  re- 
gard to  the  extent  of  these  trouble  in  so  far  as  efforts  were  made  by  legal  proceedings 
to  restrain  and  prevent  trouble. — Answer.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  strike, 
and  the  taking  forceable  possession  of  the  property,  and  preventing  the  officers  and  em- 
ploy^ of  the  road  from  having  anything  to  do  with  it,  I  advised  the  company,  as  their 
legal  adviser,  to  issue  the  notices  that  nave  been  reaid  here ;  first,  notifying  the  men 
who  had  voluntarily  left  the  service  of  the  company,  that  they  were  no  longer  in  its  em- 
ploy, as  they  claimed  to  be  employes  in  the  company,  and  to  have  a  right  to  remain 
npon  the  premises,  and  to  notify  them  that  they  mnst  leave  the  premises,  as  has  been 
testified,  and  all  the  other  notices  that  were  given. 

That  having  been  done,  I  then  advised  and  instituted  the  injunction  snit  that  was 
testified  about  in  Mr.  Harrigan's  testimony,  here  in  Saint  Louis,  and  also  along  the  line 
of  the  road  in  this  State,  and  in  other  States.  And  I  have  a  list  of  the  number  of 
those  suits  that  were  instituted,  and  the  inj  unctions,  all  of  which  were  granted,  which 
I  can,  if  it  is  desired,  furnish  you  with. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  advised  that  all  who  were  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  crim- 
inal law  of  this  State,  and  of  the  other  States  throngh  which  the  roads  run,  should 
be  arrested,  when  they  could  be  identified ;  and,  in  some  of  the  counties  in  which 
courts  were  in  session  and  grand  juries  were  in  session,  advised  that  the  prosecuting 
attorneys  be  advised  of  the  facts,  and  furnished  with  the  names,  to  present  those  cases 
to  their  grand  jury.  The  result  of  all  that  was,  that  in  the  States  of  Missouri,  Ar- 
kansas, Kansas,  and  Texas,  a  total  number  of  360,  np  to  the  time  this  statement  was 
made,  had  been  either  arrested  or  indicted ;  some  of  whom  had  been  arrested,  and 
others  have  not  been  found  yet,  because  they  have  gotten  out  of  the  way,  or  kept  out 
of  the  way;  a  number  of  whom  were  tried  before  justices  of  the  peace  and  in  police 
courts.  Some  were  acquitted,  others  found  guilty  and  fined,  and  others  found  guilty 
and  imprisoned ;  and,  in  fact,  quite  a  variety  ot  results  have  taken  place.  That  is  all. 
I  think  about  11  or  12  injunction  suits,  in  this  number  of  360  arrests,  made  first  and 
last,  and  indictments  against  parties  who  have  not  yet  been  arrested. 

Q.  That  memoranda  yon  will  file  with  the  secretary  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  memoran- 
dum states  the  causes  of  complaints  made  against  the  parties,  not  by  name  but  geu- 
eraJly.    (See  Exhibit  "P.") 
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-Q.  That  was  the  number  of  arrests.  How  many  have  been  tried,  judge,  njj  to 
date  f — A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you,  colonel,  for  I  have  not  got  that.  I  have  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  entire  thing,  on  a  very  large  roll  of  paper.  It  is  a  large  document, 
but  with  which  I  could  furnish  you,  if  you  desire,  which  gives  them  by  name. 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  convictions  f-^A.  Yes,  sir ;  quite  a  number. 

Q.  What  has  usually  been  the  punishment? — A.  Well,  sir,  from  paying  the  costs, 
up  to  $100  fine.  Varying  from  $1  to  $10  and  so  on  to  $25,  and  in  other  cases,  imprison- 
ment. Some  oases,  I  believe,  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  some,  imprisonment  with- 
out fine.- 

Q.  Have  any  of  them  been  tried  for  felony? — A.  1  think  not,  sir.  I  don't  remem- 
ber of  any  one  of  those  cases  having  been  jet  tried.  There  are  a  number  of  indict- 
ments. 

I  also  advised,  when  these  notices  to  the  traveling  public  first  came  out,  and  were 
posted  around,  and  served  on  parties,  advised  the  officers  of  the  company  to  have  all 
of  them  gathered  up  as  fast  as  they  could,  with  such  evidence  as  they  could  get  of  the 
persons  who  posted  thenj  up,  or  scattered  them  around,  the  names  and  residences  of 
them  sent  to  my  ofQce,  and,  pursuant  to  that  request  I  have  got  this  number  of 
them,  a  large  number  of  them,  which  I  am  holding  for  further  use  [referring  tp  » 
bundle  of  papers  in  his  hand].  They  were  posted  in  all  the  places,  important  places, 
along  the  line  of  the  road,  and  distributed  in  various  manners. 

Q.  Who,  generally  made  the  affidavits  for  the  arrests  ?— A.  Well,  sir,  I  couldn't  tell 
you  that;  that  was  generally  done  through  the  prosecuting  attorneys,  or  some  of  my 
assistants  out  on  the  line.  I  have  not  seen  them.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen  one 
of  them.    It  was  only  reported  to  me  that  they  had  been  arrested. 

At  this  point  a  recess  was  taken  until  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

M,  H.  PALMER,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Stewart: 

Question.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Palmer  ? — Answer.  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupations — A.  Carpenter. 

Q.  In  whose  employment  f — A.  I  can't  consider  that  I  am  in  anybody's  employment 
just  at  the  present  time,  as  I  understand  that  I  have  been  discharged  by  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Company,  or  rather  blacklisted. 

Q.  You  were  iu  the  employment  of  this  company? — A.  Yes,vsir. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  cease  to  be  in  their  employment  ? — A.  Well,  1 8uppose,,ac- 
cording  to  the  company's  opinion,  on  the  6th  of  March,  when  the  men  walked  out  of 
the  shops. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  strikers  ? — A.  Well,  if  walking  out  of  the  shops  and  ceasing 
to  work  is  considered  being  a  striker,  why  I  guess  I  am  included  as  a  striker. 

Q.  Well,  I  believe  that  is  what  they  generally  call  a  striker.  Of  course  we  just  use 
the  word  to  describe  it,  You  went  out  with  the  rest  of  the  men  on  the  6th  of  March  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  for  ? — A.  Various  reasons,  sir. 

Q.  State  them. — A.  In  the  year  of  1885  I  was  a  member  of  the  executive  board  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  not  the  executive  board  of  the  employes  of  the  system.  The 
Knights  of  Labor  was  in  vogue  on  the  system  at  that  time,  but  they  were  not  organ- 
ized into  a  district.  About  the  10th  day  of  August,  or  previous  to  the  10th  day  of 
August,  I  was  called  to  Denison,  Tex.,  with  the  understanding  that — to  take  some 
action  with  regard  to  grievances  existing  on  the  road  at  that  time,  and  which  had 
been  since  the  contract  of  1885.  I  arrived  there  on  the  9th  of  August;  the  10th  of 
August  the  executive  board  held  a  session  and  heard  the  grievances  that  were  pre- 
sented to  them.  At  the  adjournment  of  that  meeting,  we  telegraphed  up  to  Mr. 
Hoxie  for  passes,  stating  in  our  telegram  that  we  desired  to  call  on  him.  He  an- 
swered that  telegram,  nirnished  us  with  passes,  but  stated  that  he  intended  to  go 
East.  We  came  to  Saint  Louis,  howevei,  with  the  passes  that  he  had  furnished  us, 
and  we  went  to  Mr.  Hoxie's  office,  and  we  was  informed  that  he  had  left  the  city. 
Mr.  O'Hara  was  his  chief  clerk  at  that  time,  and  we  asked  him  about  Mr.  Hoxie, 
where  he  had  gone.  He  said  that  he  did  not  know  any  farther  than  that  he  had 
gone  East.  We  asked  him  if  he  could  not  trace  Mr.  Hoxie  for  us.  He  said ' '  no,"  he 
did  not  think  he  could ;  he  did  not  know  where  he  had  gone  to,  or  anything  about 
th^t ;  that  Mr.  Hoxie  had  left  no  word  with  him,  and  we  told  him,  when  we  called 
again — some  four  or  five  days  after  that  we  called  again — we  asked  him  if  he  had 
heard  anything  about  Mr.  Hoxie's  whereabouts.  He  said  no,  when  we  left  a  list  of 
grievances  in  Mr.  O'Hara's  care. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  that  list? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  a  copy  of 
-  that  in  existence  now.    There  probably  may  be.    The  meuibers  of  that  board  came  to 
Saint  Louis,  there  was  six  of  us :  E.  W.  Drew,  of  Sedalia,  was  chairman ;  H.  Mahoney, 
of  Be  Soto,  was  a  member  of  that  board  j.  C.  A.  Hall,  of  Marshall,  Tex.,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  that  board,  and  J.  M.  Burues,  of  Chamois,  and  E.  F.  Marshall,  of  Palestine,  iuclad- 
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ing  myself.  Those  men  were  all  present  when  those  grievances  were  presented  to  Mr. 
O'Hara,  with  the  instruction  that  he  would  present  it  to  Mr.  Hoxie  as  soon  as  he  ar- 
rJTed,  which  he  said  he  would  do.  He  looked  over  the  grievances,  and  there  was  one 
little  word  in  it  he  took  objections  to,  and  said  the  word  demand,  if  we  had  no  objec- 
tions to  erasing  that  word  demand  and  inserting  the  word  request,  he  would  present 
it  to  Mr.  Hoxie;  that  he  thought  Mr.  Hoxie  might  make  an  objection  if  the  word  de- 
maud  was  in  there.  So  we  erased  the  word  demand  aud  inserted  request.  These 
grievances^  were  in  relation  to  a  violation  of  the  contract  made  in  March,  X685,  claim- 
ing that  men's  wages  had  not  been  restored  at  Big  Springs,  Tex.,  at  Fort  Worth,  and 
at  Chamois,  Mo.,  and  also  at  other  places,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection ;  aud  it  also 
spoke  of  their  grievance  in  relation  to  the  foundry  at  Parsons,  Kans.,  the  removal  of 
work  from  that  foundry,  giving  it  to  contract  shops,  which  caused  the  cessation  of 
work  at  the  foundry,  thereby  depriving  the  men  of  working  the  whole  time  of  the 
week.  They  were  only  making  three  days  a  week,  whereas  they  had  been  making  six 
days  a  week.  And  there  was  also  this  demand  that  I  have  stated,  which  was  after- 
wards made  a  request,  that  all  unskilled  labor  recfeiving  Jess  than  $  1.50  per  day  should 
receive  $1.50,  and  ten  hours  should  constitute  a  day's  work,  and  all  in  excess  of  that 
time  should  be  paid  time  and  half. 

I  called  at  Mr.  Hoxie's  ofSca  two  or  three  times  after  he  had  arrived  in  Saint  Louis. 
I  .had  requested  the  master  car-builder,  my  superior  officer,  to  notify  me  when  Mr. 
Hoxie  arrived ;  that  he  failed  to  do ;  whether  it  was  through  forgetf  nlness  or  neglect, 
or  how,  I  don't  know;  but  he  didn't  notiiy  me.  Mr.  Hoxie  was  in  the  city  probably 
some  four  or  five  days  before  I  heard  of  his  arrival,  bnt  just  as  soon  as  I  did  have  oc- 
casion to  go  down  on  certain  business  matters  I  called  up  at  Mr.  Hoxie's,  office  and  I 
asked  if  Mr.  JHoxie  was  in;  they  told  me  yes;  I  asked  if  I  could  see  him  ;  they  said 
that  Mr.  Hoxie  was  busily  engaged  at  the  present  time  in  consultation  with  some 
railroad  officials,  and  had  instracted  the  clerks  through  the  office  not  to  admit  any-, 
body,  under  any  consideration.  I  waited  around  there  till  it  was  about  5  o'clock, 
thinking  that  probably  those  parties  would  leave,  and  then  I  could  see  Mr.  Hoxie. 
Having  occasion  to  meet  other  parties  with  connections  with  little  troubles  that 
happened  on  the  road  at  this  end,  I  couldn't  wait  any  longer.  So  I  left.  Some  time 
afterwards  I  called  again  at  Mr.  Hoxie's  office.  They  told  me  no.  I  asked  when  he 
would  be  in.  They  said  they  didn't  know;  couldn't  tell  me.  I  then  thought  he  was 
in,  although  of  course  I  was  not  positive.  My  reasons  for  thinking  he  was  in  was, 
that  morning  I  had  some  dispute,  or  a  dispute,  with  our  master  mechanic  with  re- 
gard to  some  man  he  wanted  to  discharge,  the  discharge  being  on  the  grounds  of 
work  having  been  taken  away  from  the  shop — Wabash  work,  I  have  reference  to — 
being  taken  away  from  the  shop ;  that  he  would  have  to  reduce  the  force,  he  claim- 
ing that  he  had  too  much  of  a  force,  after  this  work  being  taken  away — a  force  of  six 
men  that  he  wanted  to  discharge.  And  I  told  him  that  I  didn't — or  previously  to  this, 
I  had  also  been  in  consultation  with  him  in  regard  to  the  same  matter,  but  this  time 
he  had  called  me  np  in  the  office,  informing  me  that  he  had  positive  instructions  from 
Sedalia  to  discharge  tho8e..8ix  men. 

I  had  claimed  all  along  that  the  proper  course  would  be  to  shorten  the  hours,  and 
allow  those  men  to  work ;  he  claimed  that  the  hours  could  not  be  shortened  in  the 
round-house.  Still,  at  the  same  time,  he  desired  to  discharge  a  force  of  men  employed 
in  the  round-house.  Then,  when  he  said  that  he  could  not  shorten  the  hours  in  the 
round-house,  as  they  had  to  run  twelve  hours  on  a  stretch,  to  run  the  whole  twenty- 
four  hours,  I  suggested  that  the  men  be  distributed  in  the  different  departments. 
He  said  that  could  not  be  done,  as  each  department  had  its  complement  of  men.  I 
then  suggested  that  they  be  put  all  in  one  department  and  the  hours  reduced  in  that 
department.  He  said  that  that  could  not  be  done  with  all.  I  told  him  that  I  dis- 
liked very  much  to  see  those  men  discharged,  thinking,  at  a  point  like  Saint  I^oniS, 
where  so  much  business  was  done  and  so  many  men  employed,  that  there  could  be 
some  arrangement  made  by  which  those  men  could  be  retained.  He  claimed  that  he 
disliked  very  much  to  see  the  men  discharged,  too,  so  I  suggested  that  he  give  me 
further  time  in  regard  to  the  matter  aud  I  would  consult  the  men's  wishes  in  regard 
to  what  could  be  done  with  the  men. 

I  told  the  men  about  the  discharge  to  take  place,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  to 
me  that  they  could  not  see  anything  else  to  be  done  but  allow  Mr.  Bartlett  to  dis- 
charge the  men,  and  I  couldn't  see  anything  else  at  the  time  either ;  so  I  told  them  that 
inasmuch  as  we  had  a  lot  of  men  around  the  shop  that  no  doubt  was  objectionable  to 
the  company,  if  the  proper  officers  of  the  road  knew  it;  that  I  thought  that  class  of 
men  should  be  discharged  in  preference  to  good,  reliable, industrious,  sober  men.  They 
thought  so,  too ;  so  I  made  out  a  list  of  names,  and  I  called  up  to  the  office  Monday 
afternoon  or — yes,  it  was  Monday  afternoon,  right  after  dinner  hour — and  I  seen  Mr. 
Bartlett  and  spoke  to  him  in  regard  to  the  men  that  had  been  discharged  and  told 
me  that  we  didn't  desiie  to  have  any  trouble  on  the  road;  that  we  wanted  to  do 
everything  that  was  reasonable  and  just,  and  we  expected  to  be  treated  likewise,  and 
that  we  would  agree  for  him  to  discharge  six  men,  but  that  we  would  claim  theprivi- 
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lege  of  selecting  the  men,  inasmuch  as  the  men  that  we  would  select  no  doubt  would 
he  men  that  the  company  would  discharge,  or  at  least  the  proper  officers  would,  if 
they  knew  that  that  class  of  men  would  be  employed.  He  said,  "  Very  well;  what  is 
the  names  of  those  men  ?"  So  I  read  the  names  olf  to  him,  and  he  claimed  that  they 
wei'e  the  best  men  in  his  employ.  I  told  him  I  didn't  see  how  he  could  consider  that, 
when  they  were  men  that  were  known  to  be  drunkards,  that  hkd  been  drunk  time 
and  again  in  the  shop,  that  even  had  went  so  far  as  to  go  out  of  the  shop  during  work 
hoars  to  fill  their  bottles  full  of  whisky  an*  bring  it  in,  and  not  only  get  drunk 
themselves,  but  induce  others  to  get  drunk.  One  of  them  even  went  so  far  as  to  ran 
bills  at  whisky  shops,  and  to  make  the  men  working  there  pay  for  the  whisky  bill 
Idiat  be  drunk.  And  he  claimed  then,  he  said,  he  didn't  care  what  the  men  done;  that 
when  he  hired  a  man  that  he  never  asked  him  if  he  was  a  drunkard  or  what  he  was; 
as  long  as  he  performed  his  work  in  the  shop,  it  was  all  he  desired.  He  acknowledged 
picking  one  man  up  out  of  the  gutter,  thinking  he  could  make  a  man  out  of  him, 
and  he  failed  and  ackiu)wledged  that  he  had  failed.  In  one  instance  he  had  dis- 
charged one  of  the  men  for  drunkenness,  and  through  his  pleadings  that  he  would  re- 
form he  had  taken  the  man  back  and  given  him  another  trial,  and  he  had  found  that 
the  man  had  not  been  doing  much  better;  but  still  he  didn't  think  it  was  right  that 
those  men  should  be  discharged,  claiming  that  they  were  all  good  men.  So  I  told 
him  that  that  was  immaterial  to  them  in  the  shop  whether  he  discharged  them  or 
not ;  he  could  keep  them  if  he  wished  ;  but  I  thought  Mr.  Hoxie  would  not  sustain 
him  in  doing  so  if  he  discharged  those  men  in  place  of  other  men.  He  said  that  he 
would  talk  to  Mr.  Sibley,  and  I  said  "All  right ;  you  can  talk  to  Mr.  Sibley  about  the  - 
matter,  and  I  will  see  Mr.  Hoxie."  He  said,  "  I  don't  want  yon  to  see  Mr.  Hoxie." 
And  I  said,  "  I  will  have  to  see  Mr.  Hoxie,"  and  that  was  the  time — the  afternoon — 
that  I  went  down  to  see  Mr.  Hoxie  and  was  told  he  wasn't  in,  and  Mr.  Bartlett,  I 
think,  was  at  the  office  that  same  day  himself,  and  was  in  consultation  with  Mr. 
Hoxie  in  regard  to  those  men.  The  men  were  never  discharged  though,  so  that  is  all 
I  know  in  reference  to  the  agreements  which  were  left  at  Mr.  Hoxie's  office. 

Q.  He  did  not  discharge  the  six  men  at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not  discharge  the 
six  men.  On  the  15th  of  last  February,  or  previous,  I  was  called  to  Marshall,  Tex., 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  district  assembly  there.  It  had  been  erroneously  stated 
by  some  of  the  men  at  De  Soto,  that  De  Soto  had  been  trying  for  months  to  get  up 
a  strike,  and  they  could  not  get  it  up  in  De  Soto,  and  got  it  up  at  Marshall,  Tex., 
in  regard  to  some  few  men  who  had  been  discharged  there  and  that  is  why  this 
meeting  in  Denison  had  been  called.  I  can  state  that  every  word  of  that  is  false. 
The  special  meeting  was  called  to  Marshall  for  the  purpose  of  changing  some  reso- 
lutions passed  in  our  convention  here  in  Saint  Louis,  and  which  some  of  the  Texas 
assemblies  did  not  think  was  proper.  We  met  in  Marshall,  Tex.,  and  everything 
went  on  in  a  peaceful  manner,  and  no  trouble  of  anykiud  occurred.  I  arrived  there 
on  Saturday  evening;  a  committee  was  there  at  the  depot  that  met  ns  and  escorted 
us  to  a  hotel.  At  the  hotel  I  was  stopping  at  I  was  displeased  with  the  food,  and 
had  stated  so  to  the  committee.  Next  morning  I  was  at  the  depot  along  with  some 
of  the  committee  from  Marshall,  Tex.,  that  was  attending  the  reception  of  the  dele- 
gates, and  I  met  Mr.  C.  A.  Hall,  and  he  says :  "Palmer,  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I 
want  you  to  come  up  to  the  house  and  stop  with  me."  I  told  him  no,  that  I  thought 
that  wonla  be  an  imposition ;  as  long  as  my  expenses  were  being  paid,  I  thought 
it  would  be  the  proper  place  to  stop  at  the  hotels  "  No,"  he  says,  "I  want  you  to 
go  np  as  a  friend  of  mine  and  stop,  there."  I  says,  "  Very  well,  I  will  go  up."  So 
we  stood  talking  for  some  time,  and  he  says  to  me,  "  I  have  been  elected  a  delegate 
to  represent  my  assembly  in  this  convention,  and  I  don't  think  I  can  attend."  I  says, 
"Why  ?"  "Well,"  he  says,  "  I  havegot  to  ask  permission  from  my  superior  officer,  Mr. 
Cosby."  Just  at  that  time  he  seen  him  and  says:  "Why,  there  is  Mr.  Cosby  now; 
wait  till  I  go  over  and  speak  to  him,  and  see  if  I  can  get  permission  to  be  absent." 
So  he  left  me  and  approached  him,  and  I  heard  him  m^e  the  remark :  "  Good  morn- 
ing Mr.  Crosby  "  to  him,  and  he  saj^s  "  Good  morning,  Mr.  Hall."  So  I  walked  off 
then,  and  sauntered  around ;  a  few  minutes  afterward  I  met  Mr.  Hall  again.  "Well," 
he  says,  "  I  guess  I  can  attend  the  meeting."  "  Well,"  I  says,  "I  am  glad  to  hear  it." 
So  he  gave  me  the  way  he  ,had  asked  Mr.  Cosby's  permission ;  said  he  told  him  he  was 
elected  a  delegate  by  his  assembly  to  represent  the  assembly  in  the  convention,  and 
would  like  permission  to  be  absent  a  little  while.  He  said  that  Mr.  Cosby  has  asked 
"How  long  will  it  bet"  "Well,"  he  says,  "probably  one,  two,  or  three  days.  I 
can't  state  exactly,  but  I  don't  think  it  will  be  longer  than  three  days."  Mr.  Cosby 
says,  "  Very  well."  This  is  Mr.  Hall's  testimony  that  was  given  to  me  then — and  he 
said  that  Mr.  Hall  replied  and  also  said  that  he  would  make  it  his  business  to  be  at 
the  shop  an  hour  in  the  morning  after  the  bell  rang,  and  an  hour  at  1  o'clock,  after 
the  bell  rung,  to  see  that  everything  was  cut  out — all  the  work  was  got  out,  and  that 
his  men  were  furnished  with  plenty^  of  work,  and  had  arranged  everything  so  that 
there  would  be  no  trouble  during  his  absence,  and  would  leave  a  man  m  charge  dur- 
ing his  absence,  and  Mr.  Cosby  says :  "  That  is  very  good ;  I  am  glad  you  mentioned 
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it."  And  Mr.  Hall  attended  that  convention,  whioli  lasted  tbree  days,  and  adjourned 
at  2  o'clock  on  the  same  day — it  practically  adjonmed  at  12  o'clock,  I  am  not  sure, 
though ;  they  had  a  little  open  meeting  about  2  o'clock  which  lasted  a  few  minutes. 
Mr.  Hall  was  there  a  few  minutes  and  says:  "  Gentlemen,  I  would  like  for  all  the 
delegates  to  go  through  the  shop.  If  you  wait  here,  I  will  go  over  and  see  if  I  can 
get  permission."  So  ne  went  over  to  the  shop,  and  got  permission  for  the  delegates  to 
go  through  the  shop,  sent  word  over  there  by  a  delegate  trom  that  point,  thatiiad  ac- 
companied him.  So  we  all  went  through  the  shops.  It  didn't  take  probably  any 
more  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  at  the  most. 

So  after  we  had  went  through  we  sauntered  off  in  different  directions,  I  in  company 
with  several  others,  for  some  time,  and  finally  I  left  and  started  for  Mr.  Hall's  house, 
where  I  was  stopping.  I  met  one  of  the  employes  of  the  shop,  and  he  says :  "  Have 
you  heard  the  news,  Palmfer?"  I  says,  "No,  I  have  not."  Well  he  says,  "Hall  is 
discharged."  I  says  "  What  for?"  He  says,  "I  don't  know."  Of  course  I  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  get  home  to  hear  Mr.  Hall's  stoiy,  so  I  went  home,  and  Mr.  Hall 
was  out  milking  the  cow  when  I  got  there.  I  seen  him,  and  says,  "  \Miy,  I  hear  yon 
had  some  tronble."  He  says,  "  Yes ;  I  don't  think  it  will  amount  to  much,  though. 
I  received  a  letter  a  short  while  after  yon  folks  left  the  shops,  or  at  least  I  went  to 
my  desk  and  found  a  letter  lying  on  it ; "  and  he  pulled  it  out  and  showed  it  to  me : 
"Mr.  C.A.Hall— Dear  Sir:  Your  services  are  no  longer  required  by  this  company. 
Please  call  to  the  office  and  get  your  time."  Signed  Mr.  Cosby— I  think  J.  C.,I  am 
not  positive.  So  I  says,  "  What  did  you  do  ?  "  He  says,  "I  went  to  the  office,  and 
asked  Cosby  what  the  letter  meant."  "Why,"  he  says,  "  it  means  that  you  are  dis- 
charged." Then  I  asked  him  what  it  was  for,  and  he  says  "  For  being  absent  from 
your  duties.  I  replied,  "Didn't  I  ask  your  permission,  Mr.  Cosby,  to  be  absent  t"- 
Mr.  Cosby  replied,  "  That  don't  make  a  particle  of  difference,  Hall;  I  intend  to  put 
a  man  in  yonr  place  that  the  men  are  afraid  of."  "Why,"  he  says,  "  I  can't  under- 
stand you.  Haven't  I  turned  out  as  much  work  as  any  of  my  predecessors  1 "  "  It 
don't  make  a  particle  of  difference ;  I  intend  to  make  a  big  change  here.  There  will 
be  a  big  number  of  men  discharged."  So  he  says  he  couldn't  get  no  satisfaction,  and 
he  withdrew,  and  he  says :  "Now,  what  is  troubling  me  the  most,  there  was  somebody 
in  my  company  the  time  that  I  asked  permission  to  be  absent,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I 
can't  think  who  it  was.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  a  delegate  or  whether  one 
of  the  employes  here ;  but  somebody  was  present  when  I  asked  Cosby's  permission, 
and  I  can't  think  who  that  was,  for  the  life  of  me."  So  we  stood  talking  for  a  few 
minutes.  After  supper  I  took  a  walk  out,  and  went  up  to  the  hotel  where  a  majority 
of  the  members  were  stopping,  and  the  first  word  they  accosted  me  was,  "Have  you 
heard  that  Hall  is  discharged?"  .Jndl  said,  "Why,  yes."  And  says  one  of  the  men, 
"  Did  you  hear  what  it  was  for  ?"  And  I  says,  "  Mr.  Hall  claims  that  Mr.  Cosby  says 
it  was  for  being  absent  from  the  shops  without  permission,"  and  one  of  the  delegates 
jumped  up  and  says :  "Why,  he  can't  claim  that,  when  I  was  present  and  heard  Sim 
ask  permission,"  and  I  says,  "You  are  the  man  he  is  looking  for.  He  told  me  some 
one  was  present  when  he  asked  permission  and  had  heard  the  whole  conversation,  and 
couldn't  think  who  it  was,  and  I  am  glad  to  come  across  yon."  "Yes,"  he  said,  "  I 
was  present  when  Mr.  Hall  asked  permission  and  heard  him  grant  it." 

How  far  the  matter  went  there  in  regard  to  the  settlement  in  Texas,  I  don't  know, 
as  I  left  the  following  morning.  That  is  as  far  as  Iknow  in  relation  ts  the  tronble  of 
Mr.  Hall.  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  parties  who  claim  to  have  heard  other  parties 
state  that  Mr.  Hall  was  a  competent  man.  Whether  those  statements  are  true  or  not, 
I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Stewakt.  I  suppose  the  other  branch  of  the  committee  have  probably  made  a 
thorough  examination  of  that  matter. 

The  WlTKBSS.  Since  coming  to  Saint  Louis  here,  or  since  this  investigation  has 
been  going  on,  I  have  noticed  a  man  present  here,  Saturday  afternoon,  I  believe,  or 
yesterday  morning,  I  don't  know  which,  who  was  present  when  Mr.  Hall  asked  Cos- 
by's permission  to  be  absent  from  the  shop.  I  have  not  seen  him  since.  I  noticed 
him  here,  and  know  his  name.  There  have  also  statements  been  made  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan, of  the  Missouri  Car  and  Foundry  Company,  saying  that  I  was  one  of  a  com- 
mittee that  waited  on  him.  I  wish  to  state  that  that  was  false.  I  didn't  wait  on  Mr. 
McMillan.  I  was  one  of  a  committee  of  three  that  waited  on  Mr.  Gardner,  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Missouri  Car  and  Foundry  Company.  I  never  saw  "Mr.  McMillan  in 
my  life  to  my  knowledge.  I  wouldn't  know  him  if  I  seen  him ;  never  spoke  a  word 
to  the  man.  I  waited  on  Mr.  Gardner  in  reference  to  the  work  the  Missonri  Car  and 
Foundry  Company  claimed  they  had  a  contract  for  this  company.  The  men  down 
there  were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  doing  this  work,  such  work  as  getting  out 
draft  timbers  and  brake  beams,  and  brake  blocks  and  truss  timbers,  and  dead  woods, 
and  such  stuff  as  that— work,  to  my  knowledge,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Mis- 
souri Car  and  Foundry  Company  ever  performed  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  previous  to 
this  trouble.  And  they  felt  that  they  were  doing  the  men  on  the  strike  an  injury  by 
doing  this  work,  and  asked  if  it  could  not  be  stopped,  and,  if  they  refused  to  do  it, 
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■what  (Ley  would  do.  I  was  one  of  that  committee  that  -was  appointed  to  wait  on  Mr. 
McMillan.  We  went  to  Mr.  McMillan's  office.  He  wasn't  in  at  the  time,  and  they 
told  us  that  he  was  absent  some  place,  I  don't  remember  whether  from  the  city  or 
where ;  but  they  said  that  Mr.  Gardner  would  be  in  in  a  short  while,  and  that  if 
we  would  wait  that  we  could  see  Mr.  Gardner ;  so  we  waited  there  probably  fifteen 
minutes,  and  Mr.  Gardner  came  in  and  went  into  his  office,  and  the  clerk  said,  "  That 
was  Mr.  Gardner  now  ;  if  you  wish  to  see  him  step  in,"  and  we  went  in  and  said 
good  afternoon,  and  he  spoke  very  pleasant  to  us  in  making  a  reply,  and  says :  "  Gfa- 
tlemen,.  what  can  I  do  for  yon."  We  told  him  that  we  was  on  a  little  matter  of  busi- 
ness that  probably  might  be  of  interest  to  him  and  might  like  to  knovr.  He  says, 
"  What  is  your  business  ?"  and  wc  told  him.  I  was  the  one  that  was  doing  the  talking, 
and  I  told  him  that  I  was  a  striker,  and  that  his  company  was  doing  work  for  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  road  that  was  an  injury  to  us;  work  that  they  had  never  done  before. 
' '  Why,"  he  says,  "  do  you  folks  come  in  here  to  dictate  to  me  t"  We  says :  ' '  No,  sir ; 
we  don't  make  any  attempt  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  We  just  simply  come  up  to 
advise  with  you,  and  treat  with  you.  We  don't  make  threats  or  dictate  to  you  at  all." 
He  says :  ' '  What  is  your  name  t  what  is  your  name  ?  what  is  your  name  1"  trying  to 
frighten  us,  "  and  by  whose  authority  are  you  coming  up  here  to  dictate  to  me  V  We 
gave  him  our  names  and  showed  him  a  letter  of  instructions  we  had  how  to  act.  So 
that  eased  him  a  little,  and  he  offered  ns  seats,  and  he  says  then :  "Let  us  hear  all 
about  this. matter."  So  I  told  him  in  regard  to  this  work;  that  he  was  turning  out 
work  that  had  never  been  done  by  them  before,  and  that  if  the  company  could  by  any 
means  or  other  cease  doing  this  they  would  oblige  ns  snd  themselves,  too ;  it  was  an 
injury  to  us.  "Well,"  he  says,  "gentlemen,  I  am  under  contract  with  the  Missouri 
Pacific  to  furnish  this  work."  We  told  him  we  didn't  doubt  his  word,  although  we 
had  not  seen  any  contract  to  that  effect.  Then  he  commenced  saying  he  was  under 
contract  to  famish  draw-heads,  and  all  such  stuff  as  that,  and  then  we  told  him  we 
didn't  speak  anything  in  relation  to  castings  or  repairing  cars  or  building  new  cars ; 
it  was  only  this  matter  of  turning  out  nuts  and  bolts  and  brake-beams  and  trestle- 
sills  and  draft  timbers,  &c.  Well,  he  says,  "We  have  been  furnishing  this  for  the 
Missouri  Pacific  for  years."  I  says,  "  I  have  been  working  for  the  Missouri  Pacific 
quite  a  number  of  years,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  foot  of  any  of  that  kind  of  stuff 
that  has  ever  been  furnished  myself."  Well,  he  says,  "  We  have  been  furnishing  it." 
I  says,  "  It  is  funny ;  I've  worked  up  at  Saint  Louis."  He  says,  "  We  take  no  notice 
where  we  have  been  sending  the  work  to.  We  get  it  out,  and  they  ship  jt  wherever 
they  please.  We  don't  know  where  it  is  sent."  We  asked  him  if  they  couldn't  stop 
doing  the  work,  and  he  says,  no  ;  they  couldn't  do«t ;  and  says,  "  I  suppose  you  in- 
tend to  call  these  men  off?"  I  says,  "We  have  got  no  authority  at  all  to  call  the 
men  out."  And  we  didn't  call  the  men  out.  If  there  was  any  call-uut  made,  the  men 
made  it  themselves.  They  came  out  themselves  simply  because  the  work  couldn't 
be  stopped ;  made  no  threats  at  all  of  any  kind.    I  can  positively  swear  to  that. 

He  claimed  that  if  they  didn't  do  the  work  thai  other  companies  would.  We  told 
him  probably  that  would  be  so,  but  we  couldn't  help  that;  it  was  to  our  interest, 
though,  to  have  this  work  stopped ;  if  this  work  could  be  stopped  it  would  help  us 
materially.  He  claimed  that  we  had  no  grievances;  that  we  went  out  on  a  wild- 
goose  chase,  and  didn't  know  what  we  were  striking  for,  or  anything  of  the  kind,  I 
says,  "  That  may  be  true,  as  far  as  you  know ;  but  I  think  there  is  a  great  many  that 
know  better.  I  don't  think  it  looks  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  lot  of  men  would 
strike  and  didn't  know  what  they  were  striking  for. 

By  the  Chairmait  : 

Q.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Palmer,  what  you  know  state  fully.  Do  you  know  anything 
else  that  occurs  to  you  that  relates  to  this  subject  t — ^A.  That  is  about  all  I  could 
think  of.  I  have  an  idea  that  when  we  telegraphed,  at  least  when  we  came  to  Saint 
Louis,  and  found  that  Mr.  Hozie  was  absent,  that  he  had  skipped,  that  he  was  fol- 
lowing the  tactics  of  Mr.  Talmage,  who  had  done  the  same  thing ;  couldn't  learn 
where  he  was ;  didn't  desire  to  see  us.  I  don't  believe  he  did.  As  far  as  the  state? 
meut  about  the  grievance  being  lost,  or  Mr.  Hoxie  never  seeing  that,  is  concerued,  I 
don't  know  nothing,  nor  whether  he  ever  saw  them,  or  whether  Mr.  O'Hara  ever  pre- 
sented them  or  spoke  to  him  about  them.  I  don't  know  anything  of  the  kind;  but  I 
kno  w  that  the  grievances  were  left  there. 

Q.  You  have  stated  the  substance  of  the  grievance^  have  you  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it 
was  no  fault  of  ours  that  Mr.  Hoxie  didn't  see  them.  He  could  have  seen  them  very 
well,  I  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  pay  the  sectionmen  get  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway! — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I'  do.  I  know  the  sectionmen,  previous  to  the  out  in  last  September, 
1884,  were  getting  $1.25  per  day.  Whereas  from  that  time  on,  and  up  to  the  present, 
they  are  only  getting  $1.20.  Theit  wages  never  were  restored.  Of  course  they  were 
not  the  strikers  at  this  point ;  neither  were  the  shopmen  at  Saint  Louis  striken. 
Their  wages  were  restored,  however. 
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Q.  I  suppose  you  know  it  is  claimed — and  I  think  those  are  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract as  I  have  seen  it — that  there  was  a  clause  that  related  to  the  restoration  of 
waRea  f— A.  Related  to  the  strikers  ? 

Q.  Yes;  well,  it  does. — A.  We  had  trackmen  strikers  at  different  points;  we  had 
trackmen  strikers  at  Sedalia;  we  had  trackmen  strikers  at  Kansas ;  the  Saint  Louis 
shopmen  were  not  strikers,  and  still  their  wages  were  restored.  Policy,  I  suppose,  of 
the  company  was  the  cause  of  it. 

Q.  Under  the  rules  of  your  order  what  action  would  be  taken  with  any  man  found 
guilty  of  violence  t — A.  What  action  ? 

Q,  Yes ;  or  have  you  any  rules  on  that  subject? — A  Sir,  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
of  the  members,  by  any  of  the  parties  that  was  in  power  in  this  strike,  has  been  coun- 
seled to  do  violence  of  any  kind.  I  know  that  I  have  been  up  in  the  assembly  differ- 
ent times,  and  have  counseled  the  men  time  and  tiuie  again  to  use  no  violence,  to  do 
everything  that  was  honorable  and  fair. 

Q.  (By  Gov.  Stewabt.)  Now,  that  we  may  understand  exactly  what  you  mean  by 
»n  act  of  violence,  would  you  call  the  forcible  stoppage  of  a  freight  train  an  act  of 
violence! — A.  I  would,  sir;  that  is,  if  the  men  clamored  around  and  hammered  the 
engineer;  but  simply  getting  up  on  the  engine  and  asking  the  engineer  not  to  go  out 
with  an  engine,  I  would  not  call  that  violence. 

Q.  Would  yon  call  it  violence  to  pull  the  pins  in  a  train,  or  to  turn  a  switch  T — A. 
Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  would  call  it  violence. 

Q.  I  am  merely  asking  you  that  question  to  get  at  your  ideas  f — A.  No ;  unless  there 
was  something  destroyed  or  injured. 

Q.  Would  your  order,  under  your  rules  and  practices,  under  snoh  circumstances, 
where  you  had  struck,  would  you  consider  it  as  a  disorderly  thing,  let  alone  any  ques- 
tion of  violence,  that  needed  the  discipline  of  the  order,  if  a  man  should  interfere 
with  the  running  of  trains  in  any  way,  to  discourage  the  running  of  trains,  or  try  to 
stop  them  ? — A.  Well,  if  you  would  consider  pulling  pins 

Q.  Or  is  it  according  to  the  principles  of  your  order  to  stop  the  running  of  trains 
on  the  road  when  you  strike? — A.  No,  sir ;  only  as  far  as  withdrawing  the  force. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  it  happened  that  at  so  many  points  on  the  road  the  testimony 
tends  to  show  that  men  in  your  order  did  that  very  thing ;  did  they  do  it  in  violation 
of  the  principles  of  the  order  ? — A.  I  don't  know  what  happened  at  other  points,  and 
as  far  as  violence  is  concerned,  I  ueverseen  anything  of  the  kind^  never  seen  any  vio- 
lence at  all. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now,  not  of  what  is  perhaps  technically  termed  a  violence,  the 
actual  use  of  force,  but  where  four  or  five  hundred  men,  for  instance,  get  on  the  trackand 
say  that  they  do  not  propose  to  have  any  trains  run,  and  turn  switwies,  and  pull  pins; 
that  is  not  exactly  violence,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  but  it  is  an  interference 
with  the  running  of  trains.  Now,  my  point  is  this,  whether  your  order  jiistifies  on 
the  part  of  the  men,  or  its  members,  where  there  is  a  strike  like  that  on  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  that  sort  of  policy  ?  That  is  to  say,  do  you  claim  the  right  to  stop  business 
on  the  road  during  a  strike? — A.  No,  sir;  I.don't  think  we  claim  any  right  of  that 
kind;  nor  we  don't  claim  that  that  is  justifiable. 

Q.  Or  are  the  teachings  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  your  order,  what  you 
mean  by  a  strike,  simply  quitting  work  yourself  ? — A.  Quitting  work  ourselves. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question,  there  ;  whether  the  men  of  your  or- 
der claimed  that  it  is  right  to  interfere  with  the  employment  of  other  men  who  may 
go  in  and  take  the  places  of  these  men  and  stop  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think 
they  do.  Of  oqurse,  I  consider  any  fair  means  we  use  in  inducing  men  to  quit  work, 
such  as  persuading,  or  coaxing,  or  anything  like  that,  but.  of  course  any  violent  meas- 
ures I  don't  believe  in.  ^ 

Q.  Well,  would  you  justify  the  boycotting  of  people  who  board  them,  for  example, 
or  calling  them  opprobrious  names  in  the  streets  as  they  pass  by  ?  Do  you  think  that, 
is  right  ?    Is  that  the  general  sentiment  of  your  order  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Then,  if  I  understand  you,  those  acts  that  I  have  described  are  acts  that  are 
outside  the  general  principles  of  the  order  ? — ^A.  Outside ;  yes,  sir.  The  company  have 
me  blacklisted — not  that  I  ani  very  particular  in  regard  to  that  respect — but  I  don't 
think  that  they  can  produce  one  single  bit  of  evidence  against  me  that  I  have  done, 
counseled,  or  was  the  cause  of  others  doing  any  acts  of  violence  of  any  kind.  Still, 
they  have  blacklisted  me,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?-^A.  Well,  I  mean  there  is  an  immense  black  mark 
across  my  name.  In  fact,  I  have  been  told  there  is  a  larger  mark  than  any  other  has 
got.    I  suppose  it  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  blacklisting  me.    I  don't  know. 

Q.  That  is  what  somebody  has  told  you  ? — A.  I  have  got  it  ftom  pretty  good  au- 
thority. I  asked  that  party  why  that  mark  was  placed  across  my  name;  was  it  be- 
cause 1  had  done  anything  or'counseled  others  to  do  any  violence ;  and  they  said  no, 
that  they  didn't  know  of  me  doing  anything  of  the  kind,  and  in  fact  they  had  always 
thonght  well  of  iiie ;  that  I  had  treated  them  right  and  done  everything  that  was  faiir 
by  them,  and  they  would  take  me  back  just  as  soon  as  any  other  man. 
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Q.  About  the  hospital :  what  do  you  say  about  the  huBpital  f— A.  Well,  sir,  I  baye 
evidence  here  in  my  pocket  in  regard  to  that  hospital  f and.  I  went  down  to  the  pay- 
master's office,  I  believe  4  or  5  days  ago,  thinking  that  my  check  was  down  there.  I 
told  the  paymaster  fhat  I  believed  there  was  a  few  dollars  coming  to  me,  and-  that  I 
would  like  to  draw  it;  so  he  looked  over  the  rolls,  and  says  :  "  There  is  a  time-check 
up  at  the  office  for  you."  "  Is  that  so  ?  I  understood  that  it  was  here."  He  said : 
"  No ;  there  is  a  time-check  up  there."  So  he  studied  for  a  while,  and  says:  "  Why 
couldn't  you  go  up  and  get  that  right  now,  and  come  down  this  afternoon  and  get  it 
cashed?"  I  says:  "No;  I  don't  propose  to  go  up  on  the  company's  works.  As  long 
as  I  have  been  escorted,  as  long  as  I  would  have  to  be  escorted  under  guard,  I  haven't 
done  anything,  and  I  don't  propose  to  travel  under  guard,  when  I  have  done  nothing 
of  the  kind."  So  the  following  day  I  went  up  there,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  going 
without  a  guard,  and  went  up  to  the  office,  and  asked  the  clerk  for  my  time,  and  he 
gave  me  this  check.  I  looked  at  it,  and  fonndl  was  charged  i25  cents  for  hospital  fees. 
I  asked  him  if  he'  would  jjot  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  an  order  on  the  hospital  to  get 
some  oourt-plaster,  and  He  laughed  and  said  "no."  And  I  said,  "I  don't  see  why  I 
should  be  robbed  of  that  35  cents.  I  don't  think  it  amounts  to  much,  but  I  think  it 
is  a  piece  of  highway  robbery."  I  have  never  received  over  probably  |1  worth  of  med- 
icine from  the  company,  and  then  Iwas  told  I  was  afraid  to  take  it,  simply  on  account 
of  not  having  any  confidence  in  the  doctors  that  was  in  charge.  They  were  nothing 
but  students;  they  were  young  men;  didn't  look  to  me  as  though  they  were  over 
nineteen  or  twenty  years  old.  I  didn't  think  they  were  the  class  of  men  that  should 
be  employed  for  that  purpose.  ' 

I  understand  that  there  was  men  that  received  checks  amounting  to  only  $4  or  ^, 
and  that  a  quarter  was  kept  off  of  them.  I  suppose  if  they  had  only  worked  a  quarter 
of  an  hoar  or  so,  that  probably  the  company  would  have  them  indebted  to  them  for  hos- 
pital dues. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  this  question.  Do  you  consider  blacklisting  a  man 
by  a  xailioad  company  the  same  as  boycotting  by  a  number  of  men  ? — ^A.  I  do,  sir ;  every 
bit. 

Q.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  the  railroad  men  have  testified  on  that  subject 
that  there  hasbeeunoblacklistoutheroad,  nothing  of  the  sort  for  more  thanayear. — 
A.  I  think  there  were  soiue  suits  decided  against  tbe  company  during  this  strike,  for 
blacklisting.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  think  I  have  seen  that  in  the  paper ;  I  don't 
remember  the  names. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  make  any  objection  to  paying  hospital  dues  t — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
think  it  would  do  any  good.  If  I  didn't  pay  them  I  would  have  to  git.  That  was 
the  way  I  felt  about  it.  I  thought  it  was  compulsory  upon  e^ery  man  to  pay  their 
hospital  fee. 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  agreement  of  March,  1885 1 — ^A.  No,  sir;  but  I  think  it 
can  be  produced ;  I  have  not  got  one  in  my  possession. 

Q.  You  have  read  it,  I  presume  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  its  purport  is  t — A.  Well,  I  don't  believe  I  could  tell  you ;  it, 
is  something  as  that  all  strikers  shall  be  taken  back  without  prejodice,  and  that  the 
wages  shall  be  restored  to  all  striking  employ^,  and  that  overtime  shall  be  paid  at 
.  the  rate  of  time-and-a-half  fur  all  overtime. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  that  agreement  about  discharging  the  men,  if  you  recol- 
lect ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  were  a  carpenter. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Speaking  of  your  interview  with  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  connection  with  the  discharge 
of  those  men A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  (Continued.)  I  suppose  your  official  duties  did  not  bring  you  in  contact  with 
those  men,  so  as  to  observe  how  they  did  their  work  i  those  that  were  in  another  de- 
partment, you  did  not  know  t — A.  Yes,  I  was  in  another  department. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  were  as  good  a  jadge  of  their  qualifications  as  Mr.  Bartlett  ? — 
A.  Well,  I  have  seen  two  of  the  men  personally  myself  drunk  right  at  work.     . 

Q.  I  don't  speak  of  their  habits,  but  I  refer  to  their  skill  and  industry  while  they 
were  at  work  in  the  shops.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that,  whether  they  were 
competent  workmen? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  know  they  couldn't  be  when  they 
were  under  the  influence  of  liquor  most  of  the  time.  One  of  them  I  know  was  under 
the  inflnence  of  liquor  I  might  say  all  the  time  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  shops.  You 
couldn't  go  within  10  feet  of  him  but  what  you  could  smell  it. 

Q.  He  must  have  drunk  uncommon  bad  whisky. — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Did.yoa  report  these  employes  you  saw  drunk  to  any  official  of  the  road? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  did  nor..  The  same  man  was  sent  out  on  an  engine,  and  was  just  as  full  of 
drink  as  any  one  could  be  when  he  went  out  on  the  engine.  He  was  sent  out  as  a 
fireman. 

Q.  Do  you  claim,  as  a  Knight  of  Labor,  and  is  that  part  of  your  system,  in  dealing 
with  employers  officially,  that  you  have  a  right  to  determine  what  men  shall  be  di^ 
charged  and  what  men  shall  be  retained  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Or  does  that  belone  to  the  employer? — A.  I  didn't  insist  that  he  should  dis- 
charge  those  men  at  all ;  1  didn't  insist. 

Q.  Then,  what  yon  said  with  reference  to  the  discharge  of  those  six  men  was  by 
way  of  advice  1 — A.  I  claimed  if  the  managers  of  the  road  knew  they  had  that  class 
of  men  in  their  employ  that  they  would  discharge  them  in  preference  to  discharging 
good  men. 

Q.  The  point  is,  yon  say  you  did  not  claim  that  as  a  right — ^to  dictate  what  men 
should  be  discharged  T— A.  I  didn't  insist  at  all. 

Q.  In  fact,  the  railroad  company  yielded  that  point,  and  did  not  discharge  any- 
body t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Although  they  had  not  any  work  for  them  they  kept  them  because  they  didn't 
want  to  have  any  trouble  f — A.  As  far  as  work  for  them  was  concerned,  they  always 
seemed  to  be  busy,  both  before  and  after  this  occurrence ;  I  didn't  see  that  they  were 
idle  at  alL 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  tme,  that  at  the  time  of  this  meeting  atTezas  that  yon  attended, 
at  the  time  of  your  conversation  with  Mr.  Hall,  I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
date ;  at  least  I  have  forgotten  it  if  I  did,  but  that  road,  at  that  time,  had  goqe into 
the  hands  of  the  receiver^  had  it  nott— A.  So  I  understood. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  yon  this  question :  Did  you  ever  advise  the  stoppage  of 
trains  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  system  anywhere  t — ^A.  I  advised  it  in  this  way,  by 
withdrawing  our  forces. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  mean ;  I  mean  did  you  advise  the  stoppage  of  trains  after 
you  went  out  t  Of  course  you  withdrew  from  the  service  T — A.  b  you  will  just  allow 
me  to  explain,  I  will  tell  yon  how  I  advised  it. 

Q.  Very  well. — A.  We  famished  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  allowed  them  to  stay 
there;  at  least  they  staid  there  without  permission.  They  would  be  out,  if  it  was 
desired  that  they  should  come  out.  It  hurt  them  to  stay  in — to  see  that  all  repairs 
was  done  on  passenger  engines  and  kept  in  proper  order,  and  also  on  all  passenger 
trains,  that  they  should  be  attended  to.  We  had  a  certain  force  of  men  detailed  for 
that  purpose,  and  I  advised  the  withdrawal  of  those  men,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
everything,  if  we  could  stop  it  in  that  manner. 

Q.  Were  yon  present  at  any  time  during  that  period,  when  they  were  trying  to 
move  trains  here  in  the  yard,  and  did  not  succeed  i— A.  No,  I  was  not.  • 

Q.  (Continued).  And  interfered  'vyith ;  were  you  present  T — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  pres- 
ent all  the  time.    I  was  down  there  difierent  times 

Q.  At  any  time  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  different  times  I  didn't 

■     Q,  Did  you  exert  any  influence  with  these  men,  or  try  to  persuade  trains  to  he  made 
up  and  go  out  without  any  interference  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  position  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  f — A.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
local  executive  board;  that  was  since  this  trouble  occurred,  my  position  in  the  dis- 
trict, the  second  highest  office  in  the  district. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  one  put  the  United  States  flag  under  the  train  here  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  James  Mangan  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.    I  know  a  John  Mangan. 

Judge  FORTis.  I  guess  it  is  John. 

Q.  Here  are  some  questions  that  are  suggested  that  I  will  ask :  What  right  did  yon 
have  to  wait  on  Mr.  Gardner? — A.  What  right? 

Q.'  Yes,  yon  were  not  in  his  employment ;  you  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  business. 
What  right  had  you  to  go  there  ?— A.  I  went  there  at  the  request  of  men  in  his  shops. 

Q.  At  their  request  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  came  np  and  made  that  request  to  us.  I 
had  nothing  to  do  whatever  with  calling  the  men  out  of  their  shops.  I  didn't  go  down 
there  that  evening  when  they  had  a  meeting ;  wasn't  near  there ;  made  no  radical 
speeches  of  any  kind  whatever. 

Q.   Do  you  know  of  any  other  Enights  of  Labor  that  were  there  and  made  ■ 
speeches  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.    I  couldn't  positively  say  that  they  had  a  meeting ; 
don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  It!  appeared  here  in  evidence  that  some  outside  Knights  of  Labor  were  there;  I 
don't  know  who  they  were.   You  don't  know  anything  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  a  letter  of  instructions  that  yon  had  when  you  went  there? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  that  letter  of  instructions  from  the  men  emj>Ioyed  in  that  establish- 
ment or  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  ? — A.  Well,  I  got  it  from — you  might  say,  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  yes.  .  It  was  merely  credentials,  merely  showing  that  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board. 

Q.  Well,  then,  yon  went  there  under  some  sort  of  instructions  from  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  didn't  you  ?— A.  Well,  I  thought  it  was  proper  to  have  something  to  show,  that 
I  didn't  go  there  with  my  own  free  will.  It  was  not  any  authority  to  take  any  action 
in  regards  to  calling  out  the  men,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  While  I  was  there,  Mr, 
Gardner  stated  also  that  he  was  running  the  shop,  and  they  were  not  actually  paying 
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the  interest  on  the  money  they  had  inyested.  They  were  simply  running  it  just  to 
help  the  men  along.  They  had  a  good  class  of  men,  and  desired  to  k«ep  them 
together,  and  that  they  paid  their  hands  better  wages  than  any  similar  establishment 
in  the  country,  and  that  they  would  probably  have  shut  np  may  be  some  of  those 
times,  and  go  up  to  Cambridge  City,  Ind.,  and  open  up  shops;  that  they  couldn't 
get  labor  cheap  enough  here.  I  told  them  that  I  thought  it  was  a  generous  feeling 
for  them  to  run  their  shops  for  the  benefit  of  the  men,  and  that  the  men  ought  to 
thank  them  for  being  so  considerate. 

Q.  Who  called  the  men  out  then  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Didn't  you  recommend  to  the  men  that  they  go  outf — A.  No,  sir,  I  did  pothing 
of  the  kind. 

Q.  Who  did  yon  refer  to  when  you  spoke  of  a  Mr.  Talmadge  ?  Did  you  mention  a 
Mr.  Talmadge  f — ^A.  I  think  so ;  I  did  mention  his  name. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  He  is  general  manager  of  the  Wabash  road. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  Mr.  Talmadge  skipped  off  to  avoid  meeting  the  men  T — A. 
That  ■was  the  general  understanding,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  reason  had  you  to  believe  that?— A.  Because  the  men  couldn't  get  no  in- 
terview with  him.  They  said  they  couldn't  find  him.  Mr:  Hoxie  certainly  knew  of 
our  coming,  and  he  answered  our  telegram  when  we  asked  for  passes,  stating  that  we 
were  coming  to  see  him. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  the  trackmen  were  paid  $1.25  prior  to  March,  1885  t—rA. 
We  were  told  so  personally.    I  think  we  can  bring  them  np  here  on  the  stand. 

Q.  Told  BO  by  whom  f — A.  By  the  trackmen  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  man  who  told  you  so  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  produced  a  list  of 
the  names  to  Mr.  Litchman. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  $1.35  that  was  the  general  pay  f — ^A.  I  mean  that  was  what  they 
got  paid  here  in  the  yards. 

Q.  In  the  yards? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  know  what  they  got  paid  out  on  the  road. 
I  understood  that  they  only  got  $1.30.  I  know  dnring  the  winter  months  here  that 
our  trackmen  only  worked  three  days  a  week.  At  least  those  that  were  Knights  of 
Labor  I  know  only  worked  three  days  a  week. 

Q.  What  did  you  say,  Mr.  Palmer,  when  the  question  of  stopping  the  trains  was  dis- 
cussed, or  advocated  in  the  meetings  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  T — A.  No,  sir;  only  as 
far  as  withdrawing  our  force  that  we  had  delegated  to  take  charge  of  trains. 

Q.  If  the  subject  of  interfering  with  trains,  that  that  should  not  be  allowed,  was 
discussed  you  were  there  and  would  have  heard  it  t — A.  That  was  not  discussed  at 
all.  Violent  measures  of  all  kinds  was  denounced.  Once  in  a  while  a  man  might  get 
np  and  advocate  such  and  such  things,  but  he  was  immediately  shut  down ;  we 
wouldn't  listen  to  it. 

Q.  Was  the  subject  of  preventing  men  from  working  during  the  strike  discussed  T — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  persuading  them  all  we  could. 

Q.  That  was  a  subject  that  was  discussed  ? — A.  It  was  advised  that  we  use  our  in- 
fluence in  that  direction,  and  pleading  with  them. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  company's  service? — A.  Since  May,  1880. 

Q.  Six  years? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thinki  started  on  the  IQth  day  of  May,  1880.  Ihave 
done  various  work  in  the  line  of  carpenter  work  since  I  have  been  employed  there. 
I  have  the  confidence  of  my  snperior  officers  as  being  a  good  and  competent  work- 
man.   I  believe  they  will  give  me  credit  for  that. 

Q.  Was  this  hospital  system  established  when  you  commenced  work  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Then  you  understood  it,  before  you  went  in,  didn't  you? — A.  I  didn't  understand 
it  until  it  was  kept  out  of  my  money.  Of  course  I  very  soon  found  out  and  complained, 
and  they  said  that  that  was  the  custom.  They  kept  50  cents  out ;  only  the  last  conple 
.  of  years,  I  think,  they  decreased  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  your  personal  judgment  on  that  subject,  whether  some  such  system — 
perhaps  this  system  ought  to  be  modified  some — but  whether  a  general  hospital  sys- 
tem on  a  railroad,  situated  on  a  road  such  as  this  is,  wisely  administered,  is  not,  on 
the  whole,  an  advantage  to  the  employ^  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so,  if  it  is  done  with 
a  philanthropic  feeling.    If  it  is  done  to  make  money 

Q.  Suppose  it  appeared  that  dvu'ing  the  last  year  the  railroad  has  paid  $80,000  out 
of  its  own  treasury  in  ojder  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  carrying  on  the  operation  of 
such  a  system,  it  would  not  seem  as  if  they  made  any  money  out  of  it.  That  is  the 
financial  exhibit  made  here. — A.  I  can't  see  where  it  is  any  charitable  feeling  towards 
their  men  in  establishing  the  hospital ;  why  go  to  any  extra  expense  in  keeping  it  up  T 

Q.  If  you  were  employed  on  the  road  you  would  not  recommend,  would  you,  that 
the  hospital  system  should  be  abolished,  would  you  ?  If  yoii  were  to  recommend 
anything,  you  would  say,  perhaps,  there  oaght  to  be  some  changes  made  ? — A.  Well,  I 
don't  know ;  it  is  very  good  probably  for  men  that  have  got  no  friends.  Of  course 
they  received  some  kind  of  treatment. 

Q.  Of  course  there  are  some  men  that  never  are  sick,  who  probably  would  be  taxed 
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for  the  general  benefit  f — A.  As  a  general  thing  men  didn't  care  abont  going  to  the 
hospitals — men  that  had  any  homes. 

Q.  No,  unless  they  had  some  surgical  operation  performed,  or  something  of  that 
sort  T — A.  If  they  oonld  get  a  doctor,  I  don't  think  they  did. 

JAMES  MURPHY,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Burnes  : 

Question.  State  your  name,  age,  place  of  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer.  lam 
twenty-two  years  old ;  live  here  in  Saint  Louis ;  machinist's  apprentice. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  service  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany T — A.  Off  and  on  since  I  was  fifteen  years  old  I  have  been  with  the  company— 
sixteen  years  old  rather. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  service  now  1 — A.  Not  since  the  6th  of  March. 

Q.  What  wages  had  you  been  receiving  f — A.  Up  tiU  the  last  month  I  worked  I  got 
f  1.60  a  day ;  I  got  a  raise  the  month  before  we  went  out ;  a  raise  of  20  cents  a  day. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  perform  f — A.  Machinist's  apprentice,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  since  you  were  fifteen  years  of  age  you  have  been  working  for  this 
company  off  and  on;  how  much  off  and  bow  much  onf — A.  I  quit. working  for  the 
company  and  went  to  the  Vulcan  Steel  Works  to  work  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  I 
left  there  and  went  to  Sedalia  at  the  time  they  shut  down,  and  staid  down  there  till 
last  October,  and  came  down  here  to  work. 
■  Q.  Are  yon  receiving  as  much  wages  as  other  employes  of  your  class  1 — A.  Well,  I 
am  here  in  this  shop.'    Other  shops  f  No,  sir,  I  am  not. 

Q.  Have'  you  ever  made  any  complaint  with  regard  to  the  price  that  was  paid  yont — 
A.  No,' sir,  I  have  not ;  other  boys  has  ;  I  have  never. 

Q.  Haveyoa  any  grievance  of  any  kind  against  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  or  its 
officers  t — A.  When  about  the  1st  of  March  the  foreman  out  there  gave  me  a  job  of 
work  to  do  on  the  machine,  I  started  to  do  it,  and  he  came  around  and  told  me  that 
wasn't  the  way  I  should  do  it.  He  says,  "  Do  it  right;  do  it  this  way."  I  says,  "If 
I  do  it  the  other  way  it  will  be  better."    He  says,  "  Do  it  the  way  I  told  you,"  and  I 

started  to, do  it,  and  then,  after  I  started  to  do  the  woit,  he  says,  "You 

fool ;  don't  you  know  that  is  the  wrong  way  to  do  that  V  I  says,  "  I  wanted  to  do  it 
the  other  way,"  and  he  says  I  didn't,  and  I  says  I  did.  He  kept  on  dictating,  and  I 
told  him  he  was  a  liar;  so  I  went  down  to  Mr.  Nolau,  and  he  seen  me  talking  to  Mr. 
Nolan,  and  he  went  and  reported  me  to  the  general  foreman. 

Q.  What  did  the  general  foreman  do  ? — A.  He  talked  to  me  real  nice.  And  told  me 
it  was  the  first  time  I  ever  had  any  fuss  in  the  shop. 

Q.  He  didn't  discharge  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  didn't  discharge  me. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  cause  of  grievances  against  the  company  J — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  any  mistreatment  on  the  part  of  any  of 
the  employ^  by  the  company,  or  any  of  its  officers  ? — A.  There  was  some  boys  worked 
a  good  while  in  the  shops,  been  there  three  and  four  years,  getting  J1.20  a  day. 

Q.  How  many  boys  were  there  that  have  worked  three  and  four  years  who  are  only 
getting  $1.20  f — A.  I  don't  know  how  many,  just  as  they  told  me. 

Q.  In  this  matter  of  disagreement  that  you  had  with  the  foreman,  wasit  nothis  right 
to  judge  how  the  work  was  to  be  done,  and  to  direct  you  how  he  would  have  it  doneT — 
A.  Yes,  it  was ;  but  then,  after  he  had  told  me,  and  1  started  to  do  it  his  way,  to  curse 
me — I  don't  think  it  was  right  for  him  to  curse  me. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Nolan? — A.  One  of  the  machinists  in  the  shop. 

Q.  He  was  not  in  authority  over  yon,  was  he? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  a  machinist. 

Q.  As  soon,  then,  as  yoli  found  he  had  mistreated  you,  you  told  it  to  the  foreman, 
and  the  foreman  treated  you  fairly?— A.  Yes;  when  the  assistant  foreman  seen  me 
talking  to  Mr.  Nolan  he  went  down  to  the  general  foreman,  and  reported  me  to  the 
general  foreman. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  Mr.  Nolan  was  the  assistant  foreman? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  a 
machinist.  , 

Q.  Mf.  Nolan  was  simply  an  employ^  in  the  machine  shop  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  go  to  him  ?  Are  you  an  apprentice  ? — you  being  -an  apprentice,  ha 
had  a  right  to  direct  you,  I  suppose.  What  position  does  Mr.  Nolan  hold  in  the  order 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor?— A.  He  was  grievance  committee. 

Q.  A  member  of  the  grievance  committee  ? 

Mr.  Delay.  Of  the  shop  or  the  Knights  of  Labor  ? 

Witness.  Of  the  shop.    It  wasn't  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  but  the  shop, 

Q,  You  were  a  member  of  the  order? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  You  went  to  him,  then,  because  he  was  one  of  the  committee  on  grieTanceSir— 
A,  Yes,  sir. 
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W.  MoADAMS,  being  duly  Bwom  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Burnss: 

Question.  State  yonr  name,  age,  and  place  of  residence. — Answer.  My  name  is  W. 
HcAdams ;  and  I  am  twenty-two  years  old ;  and  am  living  in  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Occupation, — A.  I  am  a  blaclssmitli's  apprentice. 

Q.  How  long  were  yon  in  the  service  of  tlie  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  t— 
A.  Three  years  the  10th  of  January. 

Q.  What  wages  were  you  receiving  prior  to  the  6th  of  Maruh  f — ^A.  One  dollar  and 
ten  cents  a  day. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  receive  when  you  first  started  in  the  employ  of  this  com- 
pany T — A.  One  dollar. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  apply  for  an  increase  of  wages  t— A.  Well,  I  applied  several  times, 
time  and  again ;  but  all  I  was  told  was,  that  they  couldn't  give  it. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  apply  t — ^A.  To  the  foreman  of  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  to 
Mr.  Bartlett.  4* 

Q.  What  did  they  give  as  a  reason  for  not  raising  your  wages  T — A.  The  foreman 
he  says,  several  times,  that  he  couldn't  possibly  do  it.  Their  pay-day  in  February 
there  was  about  8  or  9  of  the  apprentices  waited  on  Mr-  Bartlett,  and  asked  him  for 
a  raise,  and  he  says  that  he  would  have  to  see  Mr.  Sibley  about  it,  so  he  told  us  to 
wait,  and  see  what  answer  he  got  from  Mr.  Sibley.  We  waited,  but  we  never  got  no 
answer  from  either  Mr.  Bartlett  or 

Q.  He  kept  you  waiting,  then ,  under  the  belief  that  he  was  going  to  report  it  to  Mih 
Sibley  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  class  of  work  that  you  were  doing  in  March  I—A-.  Work  that 
regular  blacksmiths— journeyman  blacksmiths— done,  regular  blacksmith's  work.  I 
Vorked  at  the  fire  for  about  2  years  and  9  months. 

Q.  Well,  had  you  learned  the  trade  pretty  thoroughly  f— A.  I  had  learned  it  pretty 
■well. 

Q.  Was  your  pay  raised  in  January  or  February,  prior  to  March  1 — ^A.  January 
and  February  f    This  January  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir — A.  No,  sir.    It  was  raised  about  six  months  after  I  went  to  work  in. 
the  shop,  and  I  never  got  a  raise  since.    There  last  October,  1883,  I  think  it  was, 
that  raise  of  10  cents  was  cut  away.    All  the  men  got  cut ;  I  was  cut ;  all  the  ap- 
prentices were  cut,  too.    And  then,  after  that  strike  in  lc!83,  when  the  men  received 
the  cut  back,  why  we  got  the  10  cents  raise  again. , 

Q.  That  was,  then,  just  a  restoration  of  the  wages  you  had  received  before  t — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  since  then  your  wages  have  never  been  raised  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  on  the  6th  of  March? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  Iwent  to  the  general 
foreman  several  times,  and  he  would  put  me  off  with  promises,  and  the  last  time  he 
said  he  had  no  authority,  said  he  didn't  have  no  authority ;  said  that  he  didn't  have 
any  control  over  us ;  said  that  we  would  have  to  go  to  see  Bartlett. 

Q.  How  long  were  yon  a  Enight  of  Labor  ? — A.  I  guess  about  a  couple  of  years. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  instructed  in  a  lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  or  an  assembly  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  to  violate  or  transgress  the  laws  of  the  country  t — A.  No,  sir ; 
we  were  instructed  just  the.  opposite ;  to  obey  the  laws. 

Q.  After  the  strike  of  March  6th,  did  you  take  part  in  any  of  the  efforts  that  were 
made  to  stop  trains  and  derail  them  ?  Just  state  what  you  did  in  that  direction, 
if  you  desire  to  do  so.    You  are  not  bound  to  state  it. — A.  I  didn't  stop  any  trains. 

Q.  You  say  you  didn't  stop  any? — A.  I  didn't  try  to. 

Q.  If  you  did  any  act  of  intimidation  or  violence  you  are  at  liberty  to  state  it  if 

fon  wish.  If  you  didn't  you  can  say  so. — ^A.  Well,  I  was  going  down  the  track,  and 
was  knocked  down  by  one  of  Furlong's  men,  and  I  had  a  warrant  out  for  him,  and 
he  got  a  counter  warrant  out  for  me,  but  he  was  fined  and  I  was  acquitted.  That's 
aU  I  know. 

W.  McFAELAND,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  aa  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Bdrnes).  State  your  name,  age,  place  of  residence,  and  occupa- 
tion.— Answer.  My  name  is  W.  McFarland ;  1  live  in  Saint  Louis ;  I  am  twenty-two 
years  old,  and  I  did  work  for  the  Missonri  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

Q.  In  what  department  7 — A.  Eound-house. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  at  work  for  that  companv  prior  to  the  time  of  your  quit- 
ting I— A.  Something  over  three  years. 

Q.  Wliat  wages  did  yon  receive  I — A.  $1.40  a  day. 

Q.  How  many  hours  did  you  work? — A.  I  worked  ten  hours  in  the  day  time. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cause  of  grievance  as  an  employ^  of  the  company  T — A.  I  have, 
I  have  worked  all  day,  and  been  called  at  night  to  work,  and  I  would  have  to  be  on 
duty  twelve  hours  at'night,  and  receive  ten  hours'  pay  for  it. 
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,  Q.  Did  yon  report  this  grievance  to  anybody  1 — A.  Well,  I  spoke  to  the  boss  aboat 
it,  and  he  says :  "I  don't  suppose  yon  worked  much." 

Q.  You  complained  to  your  boss,  did  you  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  carry  the  complaint  to  any  one  above  him  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  promise  you  that  he  would  look  into  it,  and  give  you  redress? — A.  He 
said  it  was  not  customary  to  give  them  time  and  a  half. 

Q.  How  much  of  this  extra  work  were  you  called  upon  to  do  T — A.  Well,  1  don't 
know  exactly.  It  was  last  summer,  when  they  were  short  of  men  at  different  times. 
1  have  been  called  on ;  different  times  I  have  been  called  on,  and  on  Saturday  evening 
we  received — supposed  to  get  pay  for  an  hour's  extra  work  we  had  to  do  every  Satur- 
day evening,  and  we  was  getting  a  day  in  the  month  for  working  that  extra  hour 
every  Saturday  evening.  And  they  took  off  half  6f  the  day,  and  just  gave  us  half  a 
day  for  the  extra  hour  we  worked.  ' 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  grievance  or  cause  of  complaint  against  the  company  f — 
A.  I  had  to  work  every  Sunday  for  ten  hours'  pay.    They  only  give  me  ten  hours. 

Q.  Anything  else T — A.  No,  sir;  I  believe  not. 

Q.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  have  to  do  on  Sunday  t — A .  Taking  care  of  engines  ; 
different  kinds.  Sometimes  we  was  putting  them  in  the  shop,  and  sometimes  we 
was  cleaning  them. 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  work  that  you  did  on  other  days  of  the  week  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  what  they  call  an  engine-wiper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(Judge  Portis  here  asked  Mr.  Bui;nes  to  ask  the  witness  if  he  was  a  Knight  of  Labor, 
stating  that  it  was  with  a  view  of  connecting  him,  as  a  Knight  of  Labor,  with  the 
recent  disturbances,  and  saying  that  he  had  the  names  of  the  parties  engaged  in  that 
work.  Mr.  Bumes,  after  conferring  with  Mr.  Stewart,  the  other  member  of  the  com- 
mittee present,  replied  that  he  and  his  colleagues  were  of  the  opinion  that,  where  the 
question  is  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  men  with  regard  to  violence,  or  striking,  or  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  the  question  has  not  heretofore  been  asked.  And  the  question 
was,  therefore,  not  put  to  the  witness  as  requested.) 

E.  BURNS,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Buknbb).  Mr.  Bums,  state  your  name,  age,  place  of  residence, 
and  occupation. — ^Answer.  £.  Bums;  twenty-three  years  old;  occupation,  black- 
smith's helper. 

Q.  AVhat  grievances  have  you  had  against  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  T — 
A.  I  went  to  work  for  the  J^issouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  the  28th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 1884,  and  1  went  to  work  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  and  I  got  a  job  helping  at  the 
furnace,  with  the  pay  of  $1.50,  and  the  foreman  left  me  there  a  couple  of  months, 
and  put  me  at  regular  fire-helping,  which  pays  $1.65 — 15  cents  more  than  the  job  I 
was  working  at  before — and  I  worked  there  a  week  at  that  job,  and  I  don't  know 
whether  the  foreman  had  raised  me  or  not,  and  I  met  him  one  day,  and  I  says :  "  Mr. 
Mitchell,  you  was  to  raise  me ;  now,  the  others  get  $1.65,  and"  I'm  entitled  to  it." 
He  told  me  yes ;  he  had  done  raised  my  wages ;  and  I  told  him  all  right,  and  I 
was  satisfied.  And  I  worked  there  some  time.  I  worked  until  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1884.  That  was  when  the  big  lay-off  was,  laid  off  all  the  men,  and  I  was  one 
of  them  men,  and  I  got  $1.65  up  to  that  lay-off,  and  left  the  city  then.  I  came  back 
again  in  1885,  and  struck  the  same  foreman  again  for  a  job  last  spring  a  year ;  audi 
went  to  work  again  for  him  this  spring  a  year  on  thei  20th  of  April,  and  he  gave  me 
the  same  job  I  was  working  on  before  at  the  furnace,  where  he  paid  me  $1.50,  and  I 
worked  on  that  same  job,  and  he  left  me  there  till  July,  and  took  me  away  again,  and 
put  me  at  regular  firing,  where  they  paid  $1.65.  They  also  paid  $1.65  for  that  work, 
and  he  paid  me  only  $1.50  where  I  ought  to  have  got  $1.65  a  day,  and  I  worked  at 
that  right  along  until  this  late  trouble,  on  regular  firing.  I  asked  him  for  an  increase 
one  dav  this  summer,  and  he  told  me  he  couldn't  give  me  any  more.  He  told  me  that 
was  all  I  was  worth.  I  told  him,  How  was  that  f  I  was  getting  $1.65  before.  Wdll, 
he  told  me  he  couldn't  give  me  any  more ;  that  was  all  the  satisKiction  he  gave  me. 

Q.  You  didn't  carry  the  matter  to  any  officer  above  him  * — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  know  of  T — A.  That  is  all  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  persons  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work  that  you  were  T 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  fellows  working  right  along  side  of  me,  doing  the  same  work,  got  15 

cents  a  day  more  than  I  did. 

Q.  Did  they  do  more  than  you  did  1 — A.  I  done  the  same  work ;  they  didn't  do  any 
more  than  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  do  your  work  as  well  as  they  did  ? — A.  Certainly  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  call  the  attention  of  the  foreman  to  itt — A.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  what  I 
told  him,  because  it  was  the  first  time  I  worked  for  him  that  I  got  $1.65,  and  when  I 
came  back  the  second  time  be  paid  me  only  $1.50, 15  cents  less  than  the  first  time  I 
worked  for  him. 
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W.  H.  McGEE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Question  (by  Mr.  Buenes).  State  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and  occupation. — 
A.nswer.  Name  fs  W.  H.  McGee  ;  I  live  at  Saint  Louis;  by  occupation  a  blacksmith. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  tbe  employment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Company  t — A.  I 
was  in  the  employment  about  twenty 'Seven  months — two  years  and  three  months. ' 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  their  employment  ? — A.  I  went  out  Of  the  shops  the  6th  day 
of  last  March. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  personal  grievance  against  the  company  t — ^A.  I  have. 

Q.  State  what  they  are. — A.  Well,  I  was  doing  the  work  that  a  blacksmith  before 
me  was  doing,  who  got  SB.75,  or  something  near  there,  a  dajr,  and  when  he  left,  or 
was  discharged,  why  I  got  the  work,  and  I  got  !&2.05  a  day  for  it,  and  I  asked  the  fore- 
man if  he  couldn't  do  a  little  better  by  me.  I  didn't  ask  him  for  as  much  as  the  other 
man  was  getting,  but  I  thought  I  ought  to  have  a  little  more  money.  He  said  he 
couldn't  do  nothing  for  me.  He  said  he  couldn't  raise  the  wages,  and  so  that  settled 
the  thing  there.  Then,  there  Is  a  blacksmith  worked  right  along  side  of  me,  who 
was  doing  inferior  worK  to  what  1  was  doing,  and  he  was  getting  l|2.40  a  day.  And 
I  told  him  about  that,  and  asked  him  how  that  was  Well,  the  only  comfort  and  con- 
solation I  got  out  of  him  was,  he  savs,  in  cases  of  a  lay-off,  that  man  will  have  to  go 
and  yoa  will  stay.    Well,  that  didn't  help  the  matter  at  all. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  keep  you  at  ^2.05  a  day,  when  you  ought  to  have  had  more  t — 
A.  Well,  I  have  been  working  about  a  year  at  $2.05. 

Q.  And  you  think  yon  ought  to  have  had  more  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  ought  to 
have  had  $2.25  or  $2.50,  because  what  I  learned  1  didn't  learn  at  the  Missouri  Pacific 
1  went  there  because  circumstances  compelled  me  to  take  the  job. 

Q.  Were  you  doing  as  much  and  as  gi.od  work  as  the  man  who  got  $2.40? — ^A.  I 
think  the  foreman  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  I  done  as  much,  if  I  didn't  do  more. 

Q.  What  is  the  practice  or  rule,  if  there  be  any  rule,  with  regard  to  discharging 
and  hiring — say  they  discbarge  a  man  who  is  receiving  $2.50  a  day  and  employ  a  man 
to  fill  his  place,  who  can  do  the  work  just  as  Well,  do  they  pay  $2.50  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  it 
has  been  the  practice  right  straight  along  the  last  year,  since  the  contract  with  the 
employes  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  when  a  blacksmith  quits  they  always  put  a  small 
price  man  in  his  place  and  works  him  at  the  same  work. 

Q.  Do  tbey  put  him  in  his  place,  or  do  they  promote  some  one  already  in  the  line  of 
promotion  and  hire  some  one  at  the  bottom  of  the  list? — A.  If  he  is  an  apprentice, 
of  course,  it  is  promotion  ;  but  if  not,  it  is  not  for  promotion ;  it  is  a  ma^te^  of  dollars 
and  cents.  If  a  man  that  kuows  his  trade  comes  in  there  he  can't  get  the  class  of 
work  he  can  do.     He  has  to  take  just  the  class  of  work  they  give  him. 

Q  What  length  of  time  do  yoyi  regard  as  necessary  in  the  blacksmith  shop  for  an 
apprentice  to  become  a  good  mechanic  ? — A.  I  think  a  man  that  has  got  any  get-up 
about  him  will  make  a  pretty  good  blacksmith  in  about  three  years  ;  less  time,  prob- 
ably. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  apprentices  in  that  shop  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  such  an  extent  so  that  you  can  tell  us  how  they  have  progressed  and  how 
they  have  performed  their  duties? — A.  My  friend  who  just  preceded  me  here,  Mr. 
McAdams,  has  been  working  alongside  of  me  a  year  and  over.  He  has  been  working 
in  the  shops  I  have  been  in  about  two  years,  ever  since  I  have  been  there.  I  know  I 
have  had  several  conversations  with  him,  and  from  the  class  of  work  he  would  da 
and  tbe  wages  he  was  receiving,  I  didn't  tbink  he  was  being  paid  a  great  deal.  There 
was  other  parties  in  there — apprentices — that  was  getting  moie  wages — 10  to  15  cents 
a  day  m»re  than  he  was — when  they  come  in  there  some  tin. e  afterwards. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  assisting  the  stopping  of  trains,  intimidating  men  from 
working,  &c.  ?  —A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not ;  I  never  stopped  no  trains,  and  I  don't  remem- 
ber but  once  I  had  a  conversation  with  a  gentleman  that  had  made  application  down 
there  for  work  and  I  told  him  how  the  situation  was,  and  that  is  about  as  far  as  it 
went.  As  far  as  using  any  violence  was  concerned,  or  hurting  him  or  anything,  I  never 
done  nothing  of  the  sort.  "^ 

Q.  What  reason  had  you  in  your  own  mind  for  goin^  out  on  the  6th  of  March  f — A.  My 
reasons  were  personal ;  then  I  had  others,  besides,  tor  the  section  men.  That  is  one 
reason.  I  done  a  good  deal  of  work  for  the  section  men,  such  as  dressing  picks  and 
tamping-bars  and  switch-rods,  &c.,  for  them;  and  when  they  would  bring  wort  in 
the  shops  we  would  often  pass  a  word  or  so,  "  How  is  times  ?  "  or  something  of  that 
sort.  In  the  winter  time  they  told  me  how  hard  they  were  pushed  and  how  their 
time  was  cut  down  and  what  they  was  making,  and  said  they  were  only  getting  about 
$1.10  a  day,  as  I  understood,  and  was  working  about  three  days  a  week ;  and  of  course 
that  is  the  way  I  got  acquainted  with  their  situation,  and  I  came  out  in  sympathy 
with  them.    I  thought  theyTought  to  have  more. 

Q.  With  a  view  of  helping  them? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  out,  then,  because  of  any  consideration  in  regard  to  your  own 
pay? — ^A.  Sir? 
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Q.  You  didn't  go  out  beoanse  of  their  failure  to  pay  you  as  much  as  you  thought 
yoxx  were  entitled  to  t — A.  No ;  I  didn't  go  out  altogether  on  that  account.  I  thought 
if  I  could  have  my  own  adjusted  it  would  all  be  very  well,  and  1  would  be  very  much 
pleased,  and  have  theirs  also. 

Q.  What  influence  over  you  did  the  order  of  executive  board  of  District  Assembly 
101  have  in  regard  to  going  out?— A.  Well,  I  thonght,  as  I  understood  it  from  what 
the  grievances  were,  and  the  way  they  had  presented  this  thing  to  Mr.  Hoxie  and  all, 
that  they  had  been  mistreated,  and  I  thonght  they  should  be  treated  with  a  little 
more  respect,  and  I  went  out  to  adjust  matters,  and  that  was  another  object. 

Q.  Would  you  have  gone  out  if  the  order  had  not  been  issued  by  District  Assembly 
101? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  I  had  a  pretty  strong  idea  of  going  out  myself,  but  not 
asking  anyone  else  to  go  out.  I  contemplated  something  of  the  sort,  but  I  don't 
know  whether  I  would  have  done  it  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  could  an  individual,  single-handed,  accomplish  anything  for  the  good  of  • 
himself  or  anybody  else,  by  simply  going  out,  when  he  needed  the  employment? — A. 
Well,  if  I  had  gone  out  single-handed,  I  would  have  went  out  for  the  good  of  myself, 
because  there  would  have  been  no  use  going  out  otherwise,  it  is  very  reasonable. 

Q.  You  say  that  going  out  by  yourself  would  not  have  tended  to  influence  the  set- 
tlement of  grievances  in  favor  of  anybody  else? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  made  my  griev- 
ances known  to  the  committee,  anyways  ofBcial,  because  I  didn't  want  to  start  any 
trouble  of  that  sort.  I  thonght  If  we  could  adjust  matters  otherwise,  it  would  be 
best  for  everybody  around.  Ihad  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  would  result  in  case  of 
defeat. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  by  going  out  single-handed  and  alone  you  could  not  have 

fot  your  own  grievances  adjusted  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  think  I  could.    I  don't  think 
oonld  bring  that  result  about  at  all. 

Q.  Mr.  Stewart.  That  is  too  obvious.  Of  course  it  wouldn't  do  anything  of  the 
kind. 

Mr.  BUBNES.  Governor,  yon  mustn't  hold  me  responsible  for  everything  that  has 
been  asked  here.    Many  of  these  questions  do  not  emanate  from  me. 

JACOB  ZIMMERLY,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Bdrnes).  State  your  age,  .lacob. — Answer.  Jacob  Zimmerly ;  I 
am  nineteen  years  old  and  six  months;  living  in  Saint  Louis;  occupation,  machinists' 
apprentice. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  Road  ?— A.  Four 
years.  The  first  two  years  I  worked  there  I  worked  for  $1  a  day ;  then  I  kept  asking 
Mr.  Bartlett  for  a  raise,  and  he  says  he  couldn't  do  it ;  I  says — he  says  t  would  have 
to  run  my  chances.  Then  I  got  a  raise  of  10  cents,  and  I  had  that  a  short  while,  and 
was  cut  down  again,  and  got  a  dollar  a  day  again,  and  I  got  that  raise  back  again, 
and  I  then  had  that  $  I.IO  a  day  for  a  long  time,  and  I  asked  if  there  wasn't  a  show  for 
another  raise,  and  he  says  no.  I  believe  there  was  a  new  foreman  come  in,  named 
Howard,  and  he  came  around  and  asked  all  the  apprentices  how  long  they  were  with 
their  employers,  and  one  thing  and  another,  and  we  told  him,  and  he  says,  "  Well," 
he  says,  "I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for-you  boys,  if  I  can't  get  you  the  raise."  All 
right.  A  month  passed  along,  and  no  raise,  and  we  asked  him  no  raise  yet  ?  And 
kept  on  that  way  about  four  months.  So  at  last  we  asked  him  again,  and  he  says  he 
hasn't  got  the  power,  neither  has  Mr.  Bartlett,  to  give  us  a  raise.  So  a  couple  of  us 
apprentice  boys  went  up  and  had  a  little  conversation  with  Mr.  Bartlett,  and  he  says 
he  would  see  what  ho  could  do  for  us.  Then  I  got  10  cents  raise ;  that  made  $1.20, 
and  it  seemed  to  mo  that  that  wasn't  enough,  because  I  was  doing  a  man's  work, 
and  I  have  got  lots  of  proof  for  it,  too.  There  was  nien  there  before  I  come  to  that 
machine-shop,  some  was  getting  a  dollar  and  eighty-five  as  machinists,  and  didn't 
turn  out  half  as  much  work  as  I  did  ;  and  I  asked  him  if  he  couldn't  do  any  better 
than  that,  because  it  was  a  big  family,  and  we  couldn't  hardly  support  it,  and  he 
told  me  no,  that  was  the  best  he  could  do. 

Q.  What  wages  were  you  getting  on  the  6th  of  March  — ^A.  $1.20. 

Q.  You  quit  work  on  the  6th  of  March,  did  yon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  grievances  against  che  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  thought  while  the  rest  of  the  men  was  doing  it,  I  might  as 
well  go  out,  and  that  one  will  help  another,  because  I  kuew  there  was  men  besides 
me  getting  low  wages. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  large  family.    You  don't  mean  that  you  have  a  large  family  ? —  . 
A.  No,  sir ;   bat  there  is  eight  of  us,  and  my  mother  has  been  sick,  now,  over  seven 
months,  and  still  laying  in  bed  yet. 

Q.  Are  they  dependent  upon  you  for  support  ? — ^A.  Well,  my  father  is  only  making 
$1.35  a  day. 

Q.  You  contribute,  then,  to  the  support  of  your  mother,  do  you  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  stopping  trains  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't. 
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Q.  Or  did  you  ever  attempt  to  intiniidate  any  of  the  men  or  employes  of  tlie  road 
to  stop  them  from  working  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  bearing  npnn  yon  to  induce  yon  to  strike  on  the  6th  of 
March  f — A.  Well,  I  thought  to  myself,  it  was  no  use  for  me,  myself,  to  be  staying  in 
there,  seeing  the  rest  of  the  men  going  out,  I  thought  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  stay 
in  and  have  all  the  men  down  on  me  just  on  account  of  staying,  when  I  thought  if  I 
would  turn  out,  and  all  turn  out,  it  might  happen  to  do  us  some  benefit. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  of  an  order  on  the  part  of  the  executive  committee  of  Assembly 
101  for  the  men  to  go  out ! — A.  Well,  I  have  seen  the  notice  when  the  day  was  to 
come,  and  I  went  out. 

Q.  Did  that  influence  you  to  go  outf — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  did. 

Q.  If  that  order  had  not  been  given,  you  probably  would  not  have  gone  oi^t,  would 
you? — A.  No,  sir;  not  as  long  as  the  rest  of  the  men  wouldn't  have  went  out. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  yourself  in  the  settlement  of  your  own 
grievance! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  could  do  that. 

JAMES  BARRETT,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Burnes).  State  your  name,  age,  place  of  residence,  and  occu- 
pation.— ^A.  I  am  a  trackman,  I  live  on  17th  and  Dawson  street. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages  on  the  6th  of  March  last  t — A.  The  6th  of  March  last 
was  $1.30  at  three  days  a  week. 

Q.  Just  go  on  and  tell  us  the  grievance  thitt  you  may  have  against  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  Company? — ^A.  Well,  winter  before  last  we  worked  at  a  dollar  and 
twenty-five  until  March,  and  then  they  cut  us  down  to  $1.20,  and  then  this  winter 
they  cut  us  down  to  three  days  a  week  at  the  rate  of  $1.20.  I  thought  that  was  very 
small,  and  then  we  had  to  go  out  any  hour  of  the  night,  when  the  weather  was  snow- 
ing and  blowing  away,  at  12  and  1  o'clock,  to  repair  the  track,  no  matter  how  it  blew, 
we  was  ready  to  help  them  through  when  they  broke  down  or  when  rails  broke.  We 
was  ready  at  any  moment  to  go  to  repair  them.  I  thought  that  was  very  small  to  do 
that  and  board  yourself. 

Q.  What  was  your  pay  when  you  were  called  out  at  night  t — ^A.  We  got,  if  we  was 
the  whole  n^ght  out,  we  got  a  day  and  a  half  for  it,  at  the  rate  of  $1.20. 

Q.  And  when  yon  were  called  out  for  less  than  the  whole  night  ? — A.  Well,  we  got 
at  the  rate  of  that.  We  would  be  paid  accordingly.  And  when  the  weather  was 
bad,  and  we  kept  on  working  for  four  days  a  treek,  we  had  to  lay  over  then  a  day  or 
so,  to  make  up  for  that,  except  the  weather  was  too  bad.  That  was  in  March  and 
February  when  the  weather  was  bad.  There  was  a  great  many  more  of  the  boys  that 
worked  wit4  me  last  winter  that  were  around  here,  but  they  are  not  here. 

Q.  What  were  the  wages  you  were  receiving  in  September,  1884  ? — A.  We  got  $1.50, 
and  then  we  were  cut  down  to  $1.40,  and  from  there  to  $1.30,  and  went  on  down  to 
$1.25,  and  from  that  to  $1.20 ;  kept  on  coming  down  all  the  time.  This  was  the  worst 
cut  of  all — this  winter. 

Q.  When,  in  the  spring  of  1885,  there  was  an  adjustment  of  matters  between  the 
railroad  company  and  its  employes,  were  your  wages  raised  to  the  same  extent  that 
they  were  before  the  strike  of  1885  ? — ^A.  No,. sir;  the  rates  kept  on  all  the  same;  no 
matter  how  the  wages  is  the  rents  was  all  the  same.  In  the  little  place  we  are  in,  a 
little  room  and  a  kitchen,  we  had  to  pay  $6. 

Q.  I  was  not  asking  you  about  rents.  You  were  at  work  for  this  company  in  1884, 
were  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  that  in  1884  there  was  a  strike  in  December,  hy  which  the  rail- 
road compauy  agreed  to  restore  the  wages  that  had  been  paid  prior  to  the  time  after 
March,  1885.    Were  your  wages  restored  to  the  previous  rates  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  it  lack? — A.  It  lacked  5  cents  of  it  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  the  matter  to  your  foreman  ? — A.  No,  sir;  we  didn't. 

Q.  Have  you  never  complained  of  it  to  any  officer  of  the  company  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  we 
didn't.  Of  course  we  was  expecting  every  day  to  have  our  wages  raised,  but  they 
didu't  do  so. 

Q.  Of  course  your  wages  were  subject  to  the  hospital  tax  f — A.  Well,  we  was  pay- 
ing 25  cents  a  month  out  of  this  $1.20  a  day  and  three  days  a  week.  There  was  25 
cents  kept  out  of  that  for  hospital  fees. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  any  benefit  from  the  hospital  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  got  abit  of  stick- 
ing plaster  to  put  on  my  finger  that  I  got  hurt  when  we  were  unloading  ties ;  that  was 
airi  got,  about  5  cents'  worth,  I  think,  and  they  dressed  it  up  a  couple  of  times,  I 
guess,  up  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  STBWA15T.)  You  work  here  in  the  yard  at  Saint  Louis? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  strike  in  1885  ?— A.  Well,  I  don't  know  of  about  striking. 

Q.  Did  you  strike  in  the  strike  of  1885,  last  spring  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't'.  No,,  sir; 
I  wasn't  in  that. 

Q.  A  year  ago  this  spring? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnes.)  How  many  hours  constitute  a  day's  work? — A.  Ten  hours, 
from  seven  to  six  we  had  to  work. 
Q.  How  many  hoars  did  you  work  t — A.  We  worked  ten  hours  a  day. 
Q.  When,  you  worked  over  ten  hours  did  you  get  pay  for  the  overtime  ?— A.  Yes,  if 
we  was  called  out  after  6  o'clock,  or  12  o'clock,  or  Sunday,  we  got  paid  for  that. 
Yes,  sir ;  if  we  was  called  out  after  6  o'clock.  Sometimes  we  was  kept  after  6  o'clock 
when  the  work  was  heavy,  and  we  got  nothing  for  that. 

Q.  How  many  days  did  you  work  in  February  t — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  exactly. 
I  don't  know  exactly  how  much  I  did  work  in  February.  I  could  find  out  from  my 
fyreman. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  yon  received  for  that  month's  workf — ^A.  Yes, 
eir ;  I  think  I  do — close  on  to  it ;  I  think  it  was  $22  and  some  cents. 
Q.  How  many  days  did  you  work  in  March  f — A.  Six  days  in  March. 
Q.  Where  were  you  at  work  in  1884  ?-  A.  I  was  working  out  on  the  track  at  La- 
«lede  Junction,  going  out  to  the  lake,  and  at  other  places  on  the  branch  £cpm  Chel 
tenham  to  Carondelet. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  since  t — A.  I  have  been  working  here  with  Mr.  Hatfield 
two  years  and  a  half. 

Q.  Have  you  worked  under  more  than  one  foreman  I — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  since  I  came 
here  in  the  yard. 
Q.  Within  the  last  year  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  the  last  two  years. 
Q.  Who  was  your  foreman  T — ^A.  Mr.  Hatfield. 

Q.  Were  you  assisting  in  stopping  trains  or  in  any  acts  of  violence  to  the  property 
of  the  company  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  of  your  going  out  on  the  6th  of  March  I — A.  Well,  we 
thought  we  ought  to  get  a  little  more  wages  some  way  or  other.  I  thought  we  ought 
to  get  as  much  as  the  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Company.  They  were  paying  $1.40  and  we 
were  only  getting  $1.20,  and  they  were  on  fnll  time  and  we  were  on  half  time,  so  I 
thought  we  ought  tA  have  the  same. 

Q.  You  thought  probably  by  means  of  striking  that  you  would  Increase  your 
wages  f — ^A.  Well,  I  thought  I  would ;  I  never  asked. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  because  of  a  certain  order  issued  by  District  Assembly  101 T — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  see  any  order  to  the  trackmen  by  any  of  the  of&cers  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  Would  you  have  gone  out  if  that  order  had  not  been  made  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  we 
should.  I  think  tha^  was  the  calculations  of  all  the  trackmen  to  go  out  on  a  strike 
in  the  spring  for  a  little  more  wages  than  they  was  getting. 

Q.  You  think  you  would  have  gone  out  even  if  that  order  had  not  ]}een  issued  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewakt.)  When  you  speak  of  all  the  trackmen,  do  you  mean  the  track- 
men in  the  yard  or  on  the  whole  line  of  the  road  t — A.  The  trackmen  in  the  yard  or 
all  over  the  road  is  just  the  same.  I  think  there  is  some  here  in  the  yard  gets 
10  cents  more  than  the  men  out  on  the  road.  They  have  a  good  deal  of  work,  and 
are  called  out  h,ere  at  night,  on  account  of  more  switching  and  break-downs,  and 
these  men  are  getting  10  cents  more  than  out  on  the  road. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  of  the  trackmen  were  thinking  of  going  ont  if  there 
had  not  been  a  strike  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  happens  it  that  most  of  them  did  not  go  ont  T— A.  I  think  all  of  them  went 
out. 

Q.  Oh,  no.  They  went  out  in  the  yard,  but  they  didn't  go  out  on  the  road. — A.  I 
think  they  went  out  all  over  the  road,  sir,  from  here  to  Kansas  City.  Yes,  I  under- 
stood they  all  quit  work  at  about  the  same  time  from  here  to  Kansas  City. 

Q.  All  those  about  here,  yon  mean  ? — A.  Prom  Saint  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  on  the 
line  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  don't  know  how  many  went  out  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  but  I 
understood  that  every  foreman's  gang  hadn't  a  man  on  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  you  worked  only  three  days  in  the  week  f — A.  Well, 
I  don't  know  why  that  is.  ,,,-,, 

Q.  Was  it  not  because  there  was  not  work  enough  to  keep  you  employed  the  full 
time  ?— A.  Work  enough  1  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  work  enough  for  a  hundred  right  along, 
let  alone  the  six  men  that  was  on.  They  could  work  twice  as  many  men  and  have 
just  as  much  as  they  could  do.  ,,,,,.,, 

Q.  Then  you  understand  that  there  was  plenty  of  work,  but  the  railroad  company 
would  not  let  yon  work  more  than  three  days  in  the  weekt — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was 
plenty  of  work,  because  there  was  breaking  down  every  day,  and  the  track  was  left 
m  bad  repair,  and  there  wasn't  men  enough  to  do  it  in  the  few  minutes  they  was  on; 
they  couldn't  do  it.  ,  .   ,   ,  , .    j. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bdkkbs.)  Were  you  allowed  time  for  the  period  that  intervened  in  trav- 
eling from  one  point  to  another,  or  did  you  do  any  such  traveling  t— A.  Well,  we  went 
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out  here  a  fev  miles,  about  to  Cbeltetiham.    We  we^e  laying  some  track  this  summer. 
Of  course  they  took  us  out  there  to  do  that  work. 

Q.  Did  they  give  yon  time  from  the  time  you  started  to  work  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
gave  us  our  day  for  it.  We  left  here  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  after  6 
when  we  was  getting  in  in  the  evening,  and  sometimes  by  leaving  a  little  earlier  we 
would  work  half  an  hour  at  dinner,  in  order  that  we  could  get  through  to  be  coming 
in  when  the  train  would  be  coming  in  here  at  6,  or  something  like  that — as  close  as 
we  could. 

D.  H.  HARTLEY,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows :  . 

.Question  (by  Mr.  BtjbkesV  Please  state  yonr  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupa- 
tion.— ^Answer,  My  name  is  D.  H.  Hartley ;  thirty-one  years  of  age  ;  residence,  Saint 
Louis ;  occupation,  brakeman. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  f — ^A.  I  think 
it  is  four  years  this  last  :^vember. 

Q.  In  what  department  T — ^A.  Transportation,  and  also  in  yard  work,  yard  depart- 
ment. 

Q.  Have  you  any  cause  of  complaint  or  grievance  against  the  railroad  company? — 
A.  We  did  have,  before  this  strike. 

Q.  What  had  you  on  the  6th  of  March  f — A.  There  was  some  circulars  issued  in 
1885  agreeing  to  pay  us  overtime,  the  same  as  engineers  and  firemen.  After  this  cir- 
cular was  issued  and  signed  by  Mr.  Hagar,  there  was  another  order  issued  that 
countermanded  that — that  circular  calls  for  from  the  time  we  was  called,  we  was  to 
get  20  cents  an  hour  overtime,  if  we  was  on  the  road  over  twelve  hoars,  and  so  that 
was  a  cause,  and  you  know  you  was  called  for  only  two  trains  at  night,  and  if  we 
went  to  work  at  6.25  in  the  evening,  and  didn't  go  out  till  10  o'clock  at  night,  we 
didn't  get  no  overtime.  Most  of  the  men  live  so  far  from  the  depot  that  there  would 
be  no  object  in  going  home  again,  getting  a  train  down  not  till '8.50,  and  then  from 
the  time  yon  commence  till  you  register  at  the  ofQce,  it  was  three  hours  lying  in  the 
yard,  and  you  have  got  to  be  twelve  hours  on  the  road  before  you  get  any,  overtime, 
and  you  didn't  get  any  pay  for  anything  less  than  the  honr,  and  if  you  was  on  the 
road  two  hours  and  fifteen  minutes,  you  only  got  paid  for  two  hours,  and  if  you  were 
on  the  road  one  hour  and  fifty  minutes  you  only  got  one  hour  extra  time. 

Q.  Was  there  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  done  f— A.  Well,  we  didn't  get  in  a  great 
deal  of  overtime,  only  in  this  way,  and  then  you  didn't  get  it  only  from  the  time  we 
would  register  at  the  office,  and  probably  it  would  be  three  hours  from  the  time  we 
wore  first  put  on  the  board  till  we  would  leave  that  offiot.,  so  as  to  start  out  on  the 
road. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  this  matter  to  any  of  your  superior  officers  T — A.  No,  sir :  it 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  This  committee  was  in  Sedalia,  and  after 
this  bulletin-board  order  was  put  up  I  didn't  go  myself  individually  to  report  to  any 
officer.  I  didn't  suppose  there  would  be  any  use  going  individually  after  the  order 
had  been  put  on  the  board  and  then  countermanded.  1  didn't  think  there  would  be 
any  use  of  me  saying  anything.  I  supposed  the  committee  would  attend  to  it,  and  as 
long  as  they  didn't  why  I  didn't  say  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  cause  of  complaint  that  you  had  on  the  6th  of  March  t — A,' 

Nothing  in  particular.    I  was  in  Chamois  when  this  strike  went  to  work,  and  the 

company  discontinued  the  trains,  and  deadheaded  us  home,  and  after  we  had  been 

here  three  days  they  wanted  to  know  if  we  would  go  out,  and  I,  for  one,  told  them  I 

.  wouldn't  go  out  till  the  trouble  was  settled. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  for  over  twelve  hours,  or  for  schedule  time  ? — A.  The  order  in  the 
first  place  called  for  two  hours  over  schedule  time,  but  that  order  was  rescinded,  and 
we  had  to  be  twelve  hours  on  the.  road  from  the  time  we  registered  in  Saint  Louis 
here  till  we  got  into  Chamois.  If  we  was  on  the  road  twelve  hours,  though,  we  got 
two  hours  overtime,  but  if  it  waa  eleven  hours  and  fifty  minutes,  we  only  got  one 
hour.    They  didn't  even  give  us  an  hour  and  a  half. 

Q.  It  Was  that  refusal  of  theirs,  then,  to  count  a  fraction  of  an  hour,  that  was  the 
trouble  ?•— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  committee  was  it  you  speak  oft — A.  It  is  on  the  circular  there;  I  don't 
remember  the  committee's  names. 
'  Q.  On  a  printed  circular  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Stbwakt.)  A  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A  committee  of  what  f — A.  United  Brakemen  of  the  Gould  system.  It  started 
in  Sedalia.  It  was  no  brotherhood  affair  or  no  Knights  of  Labor.  It  was  the  brake- 
men  in  Sedalia  and  Deunison,  I  understand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  presented  this  question  to  the  authorities  of  the 
road?— A,  Which  question? 

Q.  The  one  you  have  stated. — A.  It  is  signed  there  by  Mr.  Hagar,  and  the  order  was 
recalled. 
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Q.  I  know ;  but  this  grievance  that  you  complained  oft — A.  I  don't  know  wheth^ 
that  was  ever  presented  by  the  committee  or  not ;  no,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  This  committee  seems  to  be  Bigley,  Heckler,  Boos,  Alexander,  Hubler,  and  Es- 
son  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  committee. 

Q.  That  is  the  committee  to  whom  you  mentioned  this  matterf — A.  No;  I  didn't 
mention  it  to  the  committee;  I  saw  one  of  them  and  talked  the  matter  over,  but  he 
didn't  give  me  any  satisfaction  and  I  didn't  say  no  more  about  it ;  I  just  let  the  mat- 
tM  go. 

Q.  Did  you  assist  in  stopping  trains  or  intimidating  engineers? — ^A.  No,  sir; 
there  was  one  man  I  asked  if  he  was  going  to  go  to  work  j  he  was  a  young  boy  about 
eighteen  years  old ;  he  said  he  was ;  I  says,  "Are  you  going  to  go  to  woii  when  the 
men  are  all  on  a  strike  here  ?"  and  he  says  yes ;  and  I  says,  "I  wouldn't  do  it ; "  and 
he  turned  and  went  away. 

Q.  You  stated  yon  didn't  go  to  work  because  the  men  were  laid  off? — A.  The  com- 
pany discontinued  us  themselves,  and  deadheaded  three  crews  out  of  Chamois ;  three 
went  to  Sedalia,  and  three  crews  came  to  Saint  Louis.  Then,  because  after  the  strike 
was  declared  ofl'  and  they  went  back  and  reported  for  work,  they  wouldn't  put  none 
of  us  to  work  because  we  wouldn't  work  while  the  strike  was  inaugurated. 

Q.  Was  there  an  agreement  that  yon  should  be  paid  the  same  rates  for  overwork 
as  the  firemen  and  engineers  f — A.  Engineers  and  firemen,  yes,  sir.  There  is  the  cir- 
cular there,  signed  with  Mr.  Hagar's  name  to  it.  They  get  pay  from  the  time  they 
are  called,  the  way  I  uuderstand  it. 

Q.  Did  you  get  paid  according  to  that  circular  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  it  lack  f — A.  Well,  it  lacked  3  hours  on  some  trains :  the  train 
that  was  marked  for  6.25  is  second  23,  and  we  didn't  go  out  till  9.30  or  10  o'clock  on  27. 
There  was  three  hours  that  we  generally  lost. 

Q.  Were  you  frequently  called  at  night,  and  then  discontinued  nntilmomingf — A. 
WeU,  that  has  happened  to  some  of  the  men,  bnt  never  happened  to.  me  but  once  or 
twice  that  I  remember.  .  One  train  used  to  leave  at  10.50 ;  we  was  called  for  that  train 
and  there  was  no  certainty  about  the  train  running  every  night,  and  once  in  a  while 
they  would  call  it  through,  and  have  them  down  in  the  yard,  and  after  they  come 
down  there  they  would  cut  the  train  off  and  send  the  men  home  again,  and  they 
wouldn't  get  no  pay  for  that. 

Q  When  the  company  asked  you  to  go  out  on  this  train  some  time  afterwards, 
why  didn't  you  got — A.  What  train  t 

Q.  When  they  asked  you  if  you  would  got — A.  There  was  no  train  ready. 

Q.  If  there' had  been  a  train,  and  you  had  been  requested  to  go,  would  you  have 
gone  t — ^A.  Not  under  the  circumstances,  when  they  had  to  have  men  armed  to  make 
up  trains.  I  wouldn't  feel  safe  in  going  out  in  a  case  of  that  kind.  I  wouldn't  want 
to  have  a  revolver  on  me  to  work.  Yon  can't  pay  much  attention  to  your  work  if 
you  have  got  to  have  arms  along  with  you. 

Q.  Have  you  been  refused  work t — A.  Yes, sir;  I  have,  most  emphatically.  They 
wouldn't  even  give  me  a  clearance  that  I  had  left  the  road  in  order  to  go  to  work  any- 
where else  here  in  the  city. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  To  whom  did  you  apply  for  workt — A.  Mr.  Clark,  the  train- 
master. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  any  reason  for  not  employing  you  t — A.  Nothing ;  only  that  he 
said  that  I  had  passed  remarks  about  him  and  about  the  train-dispatchers,  and  I  of- 
fered to  go  before  a  notary  public  and  make  an  a£Bdavit  that  I  had  said  no  such  thing, 
and  1  would  like  to  have  him  give  me  his  informant  or  prove  it,  and  he  wouldn't  give 
me  any  names  at  all. 

Q.  Then  his  reason  was,  as  he  gave  it  to  you,  that  yon  had  been  talking  against 
him  t — A.  That  is  what  he  said.  He  said  he  had  heard  that  I  dropped  remarks  about 
him. 

Q.  Then  it  was  really  a  personal  matter  t — A.  I  asked  him  if  it  was  personal  or 
official,  and  he  said  official. 

Q.  Well,  I  say  it  was  a  personal  reason.  It  was  on  some  pique  on  the  part  of  Clark 
that  he  would  not  employ  you  t — A.  It  looked  a  good  deal  that  way. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BuKifES.)  Do  you  know  how  many  brakemen  have  been  given  work 
that  have  applied  for  it  since  the  strike  t — A.  There  was  forty  brakemen  on  the  di- 
vision at  the  time  the  trouble  occurred.  There  was  two  of  them  that  went  to  work  be- 
fore the  trouble  was  settled.  Three  of  them  that  went  to  work,  I  think,  two  or  three 
weeks  after  the  trouble  occurred,  and  then  there  was  another  went  to  work  about 
two  weeks  before  the  trouble  was  settled,  and  that  is  five.  Since  the  trouble  has 
been  settled  there  is  two  men  went  to  work,  and  one  of  those  men  made  two  trips  and 
was  discharged. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  Had  the  company  employed  other  men  to  take  their  places 
as  brakesmen  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  day  this  man  was  discharged  they  hired  one  man. 

Q.  Had  they  employed  a  man  to  run  these  trains  t — A.  They  had  some  men;  Idont 
know  how  many  men  they  had. 
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_  Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  they  wanted  to  fill  np  the  necessary  nmnberT — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  when  these  two  men  went  and  asked  for  work,  he  told  them  to  come  aronnd  in  a 
day  or  so,  and  it  was  only  a  very  short  time  when  they  came  around  again  that  they 
went  right  out  to  work.    Whether  they  took  anybody  else's  place  or  not  I  don't  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BuRMES. )  Were  yon  in  counsel  with  anybody,  Knights  of  Labor  or  other 
people,  advising  the  destruction  of  property  or  the  interference  with  the  running  of 
the  trains! — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  such  instmction  in  any  assembly  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never 
did. 

J.  D.  ENOWLTON,  being  dnly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Burnes).  State  your  name,  age,  place  of  residence,  and  occupa- 
tion.— Answer.  J.  D.  Enowlton ;  forty  years  of  age ;  residence.  Saint  Louis  for  thirty 
odd  years. 

Q.  What  were  yon  engaged  in,  in  the  service  of  the  road,  prior  to  the  6th  of 
March  f — A.  I  have  been  engaged  with  the  Missonxi  Pacific  Road  since,  I  think,  about 
May  or  Jnne  9th,  1885. 

Q.  Why  did  you  qjiit  the  service  f — ^A.  I  was  discharged. 

Q.  Do  you  know  tor  what  reason  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  objections  to  stating  ItT — A.  I  can  state  it. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  go  ahead  and  state  it. — ^A.  I  have  been,  employed  by  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company  for  several  years  as  conductor  and  foreman  of  construction 
and  roadmaster.  I  was  running  a  freight  train  out  of  Saint  Louis  in  '80  or  '81 ;  was 
taken  off  my  train  and  put  in  charge  of  a  construction  train  here  in  Saint  Louis,  with 
the  understanding  that  I  could  have  my  freight  run  back  when  the  construction  work 
was  completed,  and  they  gave  it  back  to  me,  and  put  me  off  again  to  pnt  me  in  charge 
of  work  opposite  the  Union  Depot,  removing  a  bank  of  dirt.  I  worked  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  100  men,  and  when  that  work  was  completed — or  they  put  on  a  steam- 
shovel — I  was  given  my  freight  run  back.  And  they  started  work  at  Carondelet,  and 
I  was  pnt  in  charge  in  the  engineer's  department.  I  had  charge  of  two  construction 
trains,  and  a  number  of  men,  say  over  100 — in  the  neighborhood  of  100.  When  that 
work  was  completed  Mr.  Talmage  sent  me  to  Denison,  Tex.,  as  roadmaster,  on  ac- 
count of  being  hurt  on  the  road.  I  was  not  able  at  the  time  to  run  a  train.  Before 
I  went  down  there  I  asked  him  if  I  couldn't  fill  the  bill  as  roadmaster,  if  I  could  have 
my  run  back,  as  usual,  on  the  main  line  out  of  Saint  Louis  if  I  got  dissatisfied,  or  the 
company  was  not  satisfied.  They  told  me  I  could.  I  went  to  Denison,  Tex.,  took 
charge  under,  I  believe,  Mr.  Eddy,  who  was  general  superintendent.  I  was  there  two 
years  about.  I  am  giving  you,  now,  tbe  statement  of  the  cause  of  my  discharge.  I 
worked  under  Mr.  Eddy  a  short  time,  probably  a  week  or  such  matter,  and  he  was 
removed  and  Mr.  Van  Dyne  came  ou't.  I  worked  under  Mr.  Van  Dyne.  Hewas.anice 
gentleman  enough ;  I  had  no  trouble  with  him,  and  under  Mr.  Courtney,  the  general 
roadmaster,  who  always  seemed  to  think  that  my  work  was  first-class,  and  never . 
heard  any  complaint.  I  worked  from  June  or  July  until  last  February  under  Mr. 
Courtney,  and  he  was  a  very  honest  and  upright,  straightforward  man  as  far  as  I 
know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  You  mean  a  year  ago  last  February? — A.  Yes,  sir.  About 
that  time  we  had  a  change  of  ofScials,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  D.  F.  Rundle  was 
appointed  general  roadmaster.  And  the  first  day  he  took  charge  he  came  to  me  and 
wanted  me  to  go  down  over  tbe  line,  and  inform  my  section  foremen  that  they  must 
deal  at  a  certain  store,  at  a  certain  place.  I  told  him  I  had  not  been  used  to  doing 
business  that  way.  I^  said  he  had  some  men  that  he  had  to  pat  to  work  as  foremen 
a  few  days  afterwards.  He  came  to  me  and  introduced  a  man  to  me  by  the  name  of 
Robert  Arnold,  and  says,  "  I  want  you  to  give  him  a  gang  of  colored  men  near  Min- 
neola."  I  says,  "  Mr.  Rundle,  I  have  been  on  the  road  here  and  I  have  just  taken 
charge  of  the  Minneola  division,  and  the  men  I  find  there  are  competent.  I  have  no 
reason  to  discharge  anybody."  Ho  says  that  didn't  make  any  difference  :  that  I  must 
discharge  them ;  so  I  went  down  the  road  and  discharged  a  man  named  Pete  O'Hara, 
one  of  the  best  section  foremen  we  had,  as  I  learned  afterwards.  Ho  was  not  only  a 
good  foreman,  but  he  was  posted  in  the  business.  He  had  quite  a  library  of  books 
on  section  work,  track  work,  &o.,  and  he  very  readily  got  a  section  on  the  G.,  H.  and 
S.  A.  Road.  And  this  man  Rundle  told  me,  "  Yon  can  tell  this  man  Amot  to  carry 
five  men  and  work  three ;  and  he  is  a  mau  who  will  keep  his  month  shut."  And  I 
says,  "That  ain't  the  way  I  do  business.  I  have  been  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  road 
quite  a  while,  and  I  don't  do  business  that  way."  I,  however,  put  down  Araot,  as  I 
was  instructed  to ;  a  few  days  afterwards  he  came  to  me  and  says,  "I  have  got  a 
man  named  Clark" — by  that  time,  however,  the  division  was  changed  and  I  was 
throwed  under  Mr.  Heri'in.  Mr.  Herrin  charged  south  of  Denison,  and  that  throwed 
me  under  Mr.  Herrin's  jurisdiction  entirely,  and  this  man  Rundle  was  cut  off  at  Den- 
ison. He  had  charge  as  far  north  as  Muskogee,  but  on  account  of  the  change  of  the 
system,  ha  was  cut  off  at  Denison,  and  had  charge  from  Denison  to  Tyler,  Tex., 
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and  my  diviaion  was  f>laced  from  Denison  to  Mineola,  and  Benison  to  Gainesville, 
Consequently,  I  had  charge  of  the  main  line  as  far  as  Whitesboro'.  He  came  to  me 
and  says,  "  I  want  yon  to  discharge  a  section  foreman  at  Whitesboro'."  I  says,  "For 
what  cause  ?"    He  says,  "  I  want  Clark  to  have  it." 

Q.  Who  said  this? — A.  The  general  roadmaster.  That  is  what  caused  me  being 
discharged.  I  says  "Why,"  says  I,  "he  was  here  when  I  came  here,  and  has  been 
here  and  in  Saint  Louis  under  Grove  and  other  roadmasters,  and  has  given  good  sat- 
isfaction." He  says  "  This  man  will  do  more  work  with  one  man  than  " — I  can't  recall 
the  section  foreman's  name.  He  was  a  cripple,  however — "than  the  foreman  you 
have  there  will  with  five  men."  I  says,  "  Very  well,  if  you  want  him  discharged,  I 
will  discharge  him."  S(^  I  went  down  to  Whitesboro',  and  took  this  man  with  me, 
and  put  Clark  in  charge,  and  discharged  the  foreman.  A  few  days  after  Handle 
came  to  me  and  says,  "Iwant  you  tb  discharge  Mr.  Willis."  He  had  charge  of  the 
Beaver  section.  And  I  took  the  man  down  ne  introduced  to  me  and  pufr  him  in 
charge,  and  went  out  on  the  section  with  him,  and  we  had  some  work  to  do,  and  I 
saw  that  the  man  had  no  experience,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  worked  on  a 
section,  and  he  said  he  hadn't.  And  I  went  into  the  ofBce  that  evening  and  I  says, 
"  Mr.  Riindle,  the  man  you  put  on  down  at  Beaver  is  not  a  competent  man."  He 
said  "  We  will  make  a  good  man  out  of  him."  I  says,  "  There  is  not  much  6oni&  enoy 
in  that — discharging  a  man  at  Whitesboro'  to  pnt  in  a  man  that  will  do  more  work 
with  one  man  than  the  present  one  will  with  five,  and  then  discharge  a  very  compe- 
tent man  who  has  had  eight  or  ten  years'  experience,  and  pnt  on  a  man  who  has  had 
no  experience  and  say  yon  will  make  a  good  man  out  of  him."  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Herrin  came  up  over  the  road.  I  never  had  met  him,  and  he  examined  the  trackand' 
of  course  he  found  fault  with  the  work.  I  didn't  blame  him  for  that.  I  think  he  is 
a  very  fair  man,  and  done  his  duty.  He  discharged  me  without  ever  asking  me  any 
questions  what  my  orders  or  instructions  were,  how  I  had  to  handle  my  men,  or  how 
I  had  to  do  my  work,  and  of  course  when  I  was  discharged  I  called  upon  Mr.  Herrin, 
and  I  stated  the  case  to  him,  and  I  told  him,  I  says,  "1  have  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Company  for  a  good  many  years.  My  father  was  one  of  the  first 
section  foremen  out  of  Saint  Louis  that  they  ever  had."  And  I  said,  "  I  want  to 
remain  with  the  company.  My  interests  are  with  them,  and  if  you  have  no  charges 
to  prefer  against  me,  I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  letter  to  that  effect."  He  gave  me 
a  letter. 

Denison,  Tex.,  May  9,  1885. 
To  whom  it  may  concern  : 

The  bearer,  Mr.  J.  D.  Knowlton,  has  been  in  the  employ  of  this  company  for  over 
two  years  as  division  roadmaster.    He  is  a  man  of  considerable  experience,  is  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  every  detail  relative  to  track  work.    He  is  an  honest  and 
rehable  man,  and  I  cheerfully  recommend  him  to  any  one  in  need  of  his  services. 
Respectfully, 

E.  COURTNEY, 

General  Eoad  Master. 

That  is  the  gentleman  I  worked  for  there  two  years.  This  is  the  letter  Mr.  Herrin 
gave  me.  I  stated  to  Mr.  Herrin  if  there  was  no  charges  preferred  against  me  to 
give  me  a  letter  so  that  I  might  'get  work  at  Saint  Lonis.  I  wrote  him  a  letter  to 
that  effect,  and  here  is  the  reply  he  gave  me  : 

•"  Your  letter  of  May  9  at  hand  in  regard  to  relieving  you  as  roadmaster  of  the  Min- 
neola  and  Denison  section.  In  reply  would  say  that  the  way  the  work  was  being  . 
done,  and  the  amount  of  it  did  not  suit  him,  and  I  deemed  it  best,  both  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  company  and  to  myself,  to  make  a  change,  which  I  hope  will  be  benefi- 
cial. There  is  one  thing :  you  either  have  not  been  paying  much  atttention  to  the 
work  on  your  division,  not  going  over  it  often  enough  to  see  your  men,  or  you  do  not 
know  how  to  put  up  tracks.  It  may  be  that  yon  are  a  good  transportation  man. 
This  I  know  nothing  abont ;  but  I  hardly  think  that  you  have  had  the  experience  in 
governing  the  track  department  that  it  requires  on  the  Minneola  branch.  Ihave  not 
been  prejudiced  in  any  way  whatever  in  relieving  you,  but  I  wanted  the  work  done, 
and  done  right.  No  doubt  there  are  other  positions  that  will  pay  you  just  as  well, 
and  be  more  pleasant  for  yon. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"J.  HERRIN, 


"On  the  Road,  May  20,  1885. 
"J.  B.  Tan  Dyne,  Esq., 

"Superimtenaent,  SedaUa,  Mo. : 
"  Deab  Sir:  This  will  be  handed  you  by  Mr.  J.D.  Enowlton,  who  was  roadmaster 
on  the  Minneola  section,  and  was  relieved  for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Knowlton  did  not 
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have  the  experience  in  the  track  depaitment  that  this  section  reqiiired.    I  have  no 
objections  to  yonr  employing  Mr.  Knowlton,  if  you  have  a  vacancy  to  offer  him. 
"  Yours,  truly, 

"J.  HERRIN." 

That  was  the  cause  of  my  discharge.  I  was  discharged  without  reason.  I  came 
to  Saint  Louis ;  moved  my  family  up  here  ;  cost  me  about  $100  to  move  them  down 
there.  I  supposed  that  I  could  have  my  run  back  on  the  main  line  on  the  Missouri 
Pacific,  and  made  application  for  it,  and  went  to  Mr.  Clark.  Mr.  Clark  offered  me  a 
position  as  fourth  extra  brakeman.  I  told  him  I  would  accept  it.  The  third  extra 
man  had  only  made  a  few  extra  days  that  month.  But  I  wanted  to  get  to  work.  I 
knew  I  bad  a  great  many  iriends,  and  never  had  had  no  trouble  in  Saint  Louis.  The 
officials  here  are  very  kind  to  their  men  generally.  We  never  had  no  such  trouble  as 
that  here.  Mr.  Talmadge  and  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Hoxie  had  never  had  no  trouble 
with  me  here — with  the  inen  when  I  had  charge  of  them.  I  had  always  got  along 
pleasantly  and  in  good  shape  with  them.  I  made  an  application  to  Mr.  Clark,  who 
offered  me  a  position  as  fourth  extra  brakeman,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  ac- 
cept it.  I  told  him  I  would,  and  he  said  I  should  be  Ihe  first  man  sent  out ;  and  that 
evening  there  was  a  man  laid  off,  a  brakeman,  named  Mr.  Hartley,  laid  off  to  let  me 
go  out  on  the  rnn,  to  give  me  a  start  out  of  here  as  a  brakeman.  I  thought  it  was 
pretty  hard,  after  years  of  service;  but  I  was  willing  to  accept  the  consequences.  I 
had  left  and  gone  down  to  Texas  and  come  back.  But  I  didn't  go  out.  He  sent  an- 
other man  out. 

I  went  up  in  the  office  and  made  an  inquiry,  saying  that  Mr.  Clark  had  arranged 
for  ine  to  go  out  braking,  and  they  said  no.  The  next  day  Mr.  Clark  come  to  me  and 
said:  "  Knowlton,  you  can't  scare  me."  I  said:  "Mr.  Clark,  I  don't  want  to  scare 
you."  "  Well,  he  says,  there  is  too  much  push  about  you."  I  says:.  "I  neverpushed 
anybody  to  hurt  them.  I  believe  I  bear  the  reputation  if  I  can't  do  a  man  any  good, 
I  won't  do  him  any  injury.  Mr.  Clark,  I  asked  you  for  a  position,  andyou  told  me  I 
sbonld  be  thefirst  man  sent  out,  and  you  failed  to  keep  your  word."  "  Well,"  he  says, 
' '  we  will  Jet  bygones  be  bygones."  Says  I,  "  Very  well."  Says  he,  "  Can  you  run  a 
yard?"  Says  I,  "  I  have  built  a  yard  at  Carondelet,  and  I  run  a  yard  at  Kansas 
City,  and  I  have  switched  in  the  yard  here  in  Saint  Louis  and  help  build  the  double 
track  ;  I  guess  I  can  run  a  yard,"  He  says  :  "  I  don't  want  any  yardmaster,  but  will 
yon  go  to  braking?"  Says  I,  "  I  told  you  several  times  I  would  take  a  position  as 
brakeman."  It  was  to  my  interest,  and  I  didn't,  want  to — I  had  my  family  here,  and 
I  didn't  want  to  pull  them  all  over  the  country,  as  the  Missouri  and  Pacific  had  forced 
me  to  do,  moving  here  and  there  on  account  of  construction  work.  He  says,  "  All 
right,  we  will  send  you  outthe  first  man  that  goes  out."  I  went  to  my  wife  and  told 
her  we  was  going  to  remain  in  Saint  Louis,  and  she  went  up  in  the  city  and  spent 
some  money  that  she  would  not  have  spent  for  household  goods  and  other  purposes, 
with  the  expectation  of  remaining  in  Saint  Louis.  That  was  Friday ;  Saturday  morn- 
ing I  came  down  to  the  office.  My  name  was  on  the  head — Sunday  evening  I  came 
down  to  the  office,  and  I  came'down  a  9  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  and  there  was  an 
extra  man  marked  up  to  go  out  that  evening.  I  didn't  say  anything,  snpposingit  was 
a  mistake,  and  it  would  be  changed  during  the  day,  and  I  came  around  again  at  2 
o'clock  and  it  was  not  changed.  So  just  previous  to  the  time  of  the  train  leaving,  I 
came  down  to  the  office,  and  they  couldn't  find  the  man  who  was  marked  up  to  go 
out,  and  the  cferk  says  to  me:  "  Knowlton,  have  you  and  Mr.  Clark  arranged  for  you 
to  go  to  work  f  "  I  says,  "  Yes,  sir ;  "  and  he  says :  "  We  can't  find  the  man  who  is 
•  marked  up  to  go  out ;  will  you  go  out  ?  "  I  says :  "  With  an  order,  I  will  go."  And 
he  says :  "  I  will  get  one."  And  I  says :  "If  you  will  go  over  and  get  an  order,  tell 
Mi.  Clark  what  I  think  of  him,  that  is,  that  he  is  not  a  man  of  his  word."  He  didn't 
go  over.     I  didn't  go  out,  and  I  have  not  worked  any  since. 

By  Mr.  Stbwart  : 

Q.  That  is  your  experience  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  went  to  the  company.  I  went  to 
one  of  the  officials  here  a  few  days  ago.  They  told  me  they  were  going  to  put  on  a 
construction  train.  I  asked  them  for  the  train,  and  he  said  he  was  very  willing  Mr. 
Rockwell  should  give  me  the  trsiin  ;  that  he  was  very  willing  that  I  shouW  have  the 
train,  on  the  union  depot  platform,  but  having — as  I  never  worked  for  Mr.  Clark  any, 
he  didn't  know  whether  I  was  a  good  man  or  a  bad  man,  and  if  I  could  fix  it  up  with 
Mr  Clark  he  presumed  that  I  could  go  to  work. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Clark  ?— A.  He  is  the  superintendent,  or  trainmaster,  of  the  first 
division.    There  is  nothing,  as  I  know  of,  against  me  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Road. 

Q.  The  trainmaster  of  the  first  division?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  ? — A.  He  has  charge  of  transportation  on  the  first  division,  which 
reaches  from  here  to  Sedalia.  He  has  charge  of  the  conductors  and  brakemen — the 
Transportation  department. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  give  you  any  reason  for  not  setting  you  to  work  ? — A.  I  gave  you 
my  statement  of  the  words,  as  near  as  I  could,  between  him  and  me,  and  the  trouble. 
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My  experience  has  been,  in  aboat  twenty  odd  years  of  railroading  on  the  Miasonri 
Pacific,  that  the  officials  generally  are  pretty  fair  with  their  men,  bat  the  cause  of  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  is  from  men  that  want  to  build  themselves  up  in  the  estimation 
of  their  superiors. 

Q.  Some  subordinates  that  don't  know  exactly  what  he  ought  to  do,  and,  therefore, 
does  not  do  it.    Now,  who  is  this  man  Bundle? — A.  He  is  offthe  road  at  .present. 

Q.  Your  trouble  seems  to  have  come  through  Randle,  really  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  were  under  his  orders,  and  by  obedience  to  his  orders  you  got  your 
track  out  of  order,  and  that  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  superintendent? — ^A.  I 
don't  blame  Mr.  Herrin  a  particle  in  the  world.  If  Mr.  Herrin  had  given  me  a  fair 
.  hearing  I  think  our  trouble  would  have  been  all  settled.  I  know  that  I  am  a  com- 
petent man,  for  the  fact  that  I  have  worked  for  Mr.  Talmage,  put  in  tracks  and  yard 
works,  and  for  the  Pennsylvania  Company  three  years  in  the  track  department,  and 
I  never  have  heard  one  word  of  complaint,  and  have  got  letters  to  show  that  I  know 
my  business. 

Q.  Did  you  state  your  case  to  Mr.  Hoxief — A.  I  did,  after  I  was  discharged;  but 
it  didn't  do  any  good.  He  told  me  when  I  told  him  my  case,  "Mr.  KnowEon,  you 
have,  got  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  construction  conductors  in  the  sys- 
tem." Says  I,  "What  is  the  matter  with  giving  me  a  construction  train t  I  would 
rather  have  it  than  a  roadmastership."    He  says,  "  That  is  out  of  my  power." 

Q.  Won't  you  fix  the  date  of  this  trouble  between  you  and  Mr.  Rnndle?  When 
was  it  that  Rundle  told  yon  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing  ? — A.  I  think  I  can 
fix  the  date  in  my  papers  here,  f Referring  to  papers.]  Mr.  Rundel,  between  March 
1  and  May  1. 

Q.  What  year?— A.  1885. 

Q,  Last  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  Bundle  went  out  of  the  employment  of  the  road? — ^A.  Not 
until  after  I  left  there  and  came  up  here. 

Q.  Was  he  discharged  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  discharged  or  not.  I 
know  he  was  a  very  dishonest  man ;  he  was  the  cause  of  several  very  good  men  being 
let  out  of  employment. 

■  Q.  Alter  your  experience  there,  you,  came  to  Saint  Louis,  when  ? — ^A^  I  came  to  Saint 
Louis  about  the  iirst  of  June  last,  as  soon  as  I  could  get  away.  I  waited  fifteen  days, 
to  see  Mr.  Herrin,  and  went  as  soon  as  I  could  get  a  letter  of  release  from  him. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  you  made  this  application,  that  you  had  these  interviews 
with  Mr.  Clark  ? — A.  I  had  the  interview  with  Mr.  Clark  the  first  day  after  I  came 
to  Saint  Loais. 

Q.  And  this  matter  ran  along,  how  much  time,  before  you  finally  got  out  altogether ; 
that  is,  how  long  were  you  hanging  about,  expecting  to  be  employed? — A.  No;  I 
didn't  hang  about  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  that  is  not  the  right  expression. — A.  When  the  officials  of  the 
Wabash  found  that  I  was  in  a  predicament,  they  offered  me  a  position  on  the  Wabash, 
which  I  accepted,  asroadraaster,  and^  left,  however,  on  account  of  the  pay,  which- 
was  only  $75  a  month,  and  did  not  justify  me  in  keeping  the  position,  as  I  wa's  getting 
up  a  patent,  and  I  went  to  work  on  my  patent  and  resigned. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  date  or  about  the  time,  when  Mr.  Clark  made  the  very  promise 
which  you  say  he  didn't  fulfill  ?— A.  Between  the  20th  and  25th  of  August. 

Q.  Last  year,  1885?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  the  wrong  doings  of  this  man  Rundle  to  anybody,  when  he 
ordered  you  to  put  oflf  men,  &o.  f— A.  I  didn't  have  any  opportunity  to  report. 

Q.  You  could  have  written  a  letter,  couldn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  against  the  interests  of  the  company  ? — A.  I  knew  it  was 
against  the  interests  of  the  company,  but  then  I  didn't  know— there  was  nothing  I 
could  report,  further  than  what  was  occurring  day  after  day,  and  the  probabilities 
are  that  I  couldn't  get  my  report  in  the  shape  but  what  it  would  cause  me  an  injury. 
I  didn't  know  but  what  it  would  pass  his  office,  when  it  was  in  such  a  condition.  I 
didn't  know  whether  it  would  go  by  his  office,  Mr. office,  or  Mr.  Herrin's. 

Q.  The  upshot  of  it  was  you  never  made  any  report  to  anybody  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  and 
I  didn't  make  any  report  until  I  was  satisfied  I  could  make  a  truthful  report. 

Q.  You  obeyed  the  orders  of  your  superior  officers  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  didn't  know 
whether  he  was  going  to  stay  there  two  or  three  or  five  or  six  weeks.  I  knew  I 
wasn't  going  to  work  under  him  very  long,  because  I  would  have  resigned  before  I 
would  have  worked  under  him  very  long. 

Q.  Well,  I  don't  know  exactly  what  the  practice  is  on  railroads,  whether  they  obey 
the  orders  of  their  superiors  immediately  above  them,  although  they  know  it  is 
wrong.  I  don't  mean  wrong  to  obey,  but  wrong  to  do  the  thing  that  he  requires. — 
A.  A  man  generally,  if  he  is  considered  anything  of  a  railroad  man,  if  he  gets  orders 
he  obeys  them,  no  matter  where  it  comes  from. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  if  you  know  anything  about  the  restoration  of  pay 
prior  to  the  1st  of  March?— A.  "Commencing  May  28,  1885,  the  rate  for  section  fore- 
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man  between  Minneola  and  Gainesville  will  be  $50  per  month,  and  $1.15  per  day  for 
section  laborers,  with  the  following  exceptions:  Foreman  Dennison  yards,  $70  per 
month ;  laborers  in  Dennison  yards,  f  1  .?5  per  day.  We  have  issued  notice  to  all  your 
foremen." 

This  gentleman,  Rundle,  took  all  the  business  out  of  my  hands  two  or  three  days  , 
after  he  sa^r  that  I  was  not  going  to  work  to  his  pleasure,  and  he  generally  issued  the 
orders  himself  and  then  notified  me  afterwards. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  pay  was  before  the  variation  was  made  by  that  order  t — 
A.  The  pay-rolls  will  show  you  better  than  I  could  tell  you. 

Q.  I  have  not  got  the  pay-rolls  here,  or  I  would  tell  you.-'-A.  I  presume  you  could 
get  a  copy  of  them  easily, 

Q.  If  you  don't  know,  you  need  not  state  it. — A.  I  do  know  that  some  of  those  men 
were  getting  $55  and  some  $60  previous  to  that  time,  and  they  have  been  cut  to  $45, 
but  I  couldn't  state  just  exactly  which  one.  When  I  first  went  to  Texas — I  couldn't 
give  the  dates — my  men  were  getting  $1.25  on  the  section  as  laborers,  and  in  the  In- 
dian Territory  they  werf'getting  $50  a  month  for  the  foremanship. 

Q.  Was  there  any  change  made  in  your  pay  at  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  pay  cut  t — A.  My  pay  was  put  back  and  cut  several  times.  I  was  get- 
ting $110,  and  I  was  cut  to  $99.50,  and  then  I  was  cut  to  $89,  and  then  nut  back  to 
$100  and  then  to  $110. 

Q:  You  went  up  and  down  ? — A.  The  changes  came  around  so  that  when  I  left  the 
company's  service,  I  was  getting  $110  as  division  roadmaster.  I  never  found  any 
fault  With  the  Missouri  Pacific,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  with  my  pay. 

Q.  You  never  jfoiind  any  fault  with  the  administration  until  you  fell  into  this  fel- 
low Rundle's  hands.  That  was  rather  a  misfortune  to  you,  apparently? — A,  Well,  it 
was  a  misfortune  to  me.  I  should  have  been  at  work  yet,  probably,  if  other  men  had 
kept  their  word. 

Q.  What  does  this  relate  to,  the  last  strike  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  BuRNES.  He  was  not  in  the  employ  of  the  company. 

WiTNBSS.  Well,  I  will  give  you  what  information  I  can  with  regard  to  the  late 
strike. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart).  I  am  asked  to  ask  you  if  you  joined  the  strikers  when  yon 
went  into  the  employ  of  the  company  ? — A.  I  was  not  in  tibe  employ  of  the  company.  I 
was  working  on  my  patent  until  yesterday,  when  I  sold  out  to  one  of  the  ofBciala  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  at  107  Market  street. 

Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do — I  didn't  understand  your  answer.  Did  you  join 
in  the  general  movement  here  ? — A.  J  had  business  of  my  own  to  look  after.  I  was: 
working  on  a  patent  machine  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Dickenson  and  ,Mr.  Hager,  who 
owned  an  interest  in  it  at  my  shop  and  107  Market  street,  and  I  generally  got  up  in 
the  morning  and  went  there  and  did  my  day's  work  with  my  men  that  I  had  there, 
and  came  away  in  the  evening. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  strike? — A.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  That 
was  outside  of  my  business  entirely.  It  was  of  po  interest  to  me — the  strike.  I  have 
since  sold  out  my  interest  entirely  to  those  ofiScials. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnes).  Let  me  ask  you  about  that  store  business,  who  kept  the 
store  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  different  parties  kept  stores  we  were  asked  to  trade  at. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing,  or  do  you  know  who  owned  these  stores  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who?— A.  I  know;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  owned  them?— A.  Fox  &  Clegiry,  of  Dennison  owned  the  store  that  the 
men  were  compelled  to  trade  at,  and  then  they  were  changed  to  a  man  named  Berg- 
man. 

Q.  Were  they  connected  in  anyway  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company? — 
A.  Ifo,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  related  to  any  of  the  of&cials  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  tbink  any  of  the 
officials  at  Saint  Louis  knew  a  word  about  it,  nor  I  wasn't  posted  on  it.  There  was 
never  anything  of  that  kind  occurred  until  this  Rundle  was  appointed  general  road- 
master. 

Q,  Did  the  merchants  keeping  those  stores  sell  to  the  men  on  credit  ? — ^A.  The  men 
were  sold  to  on  credit,  and  the  amount  of  their  credit  was  collected  from  the  pay-car. 

Q.  Did  the  merchants  go  to  the  pay-car  with  their  bills? — A.  Yes,  sir;  where  a  man 
kept  a  boarding-house  on  the  line  of  the  Minneola,  or  Gainesville  division,  wherever 
he  traded,  if  he  had  six  or  eight  or  twelve  men  boarding  with  him,  the  whole  amount; 
was  generally  put  into  the  grocery  store,  and  settled  then  between  the  boarding  boss 
and  the  grooeryman.  Sometimes  it  would  be  put  in  just  the  amount  due  the  grocery- 
man,  and  the  balance  the  boarding' boss  would  collect,  or  the  section  boss. 

Q.  So,  when  the  foreman  would  report  the  time  of  the  men  to  the  financial  ofScet, 
he  wduld  report  the  bill  against  the  men? — A.  The  groceryman  would  send  in  hi» 
bill  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Q.  To  the  financial  officer? — A,  To  the  general  roadmaster's  office. 
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Q.  And  the  roadmaster  woald  forward  it  to  the  party  who  made  up  the  checks? 
— A.  The  roadmaster  right  there  in  his  oflBce  made  up  the  rolls  for  himself,  and  in- 
serted it  on  the  rolls  in  favor  of  the  merchants. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  at  what  prices  these  merchants  sold  goods  f — A.  No.  sir;  I  know 
I  took  some  of  my  foremen,  and  told  them  that  they  would  have  to  trade  at  a  certain 
store,  and  I  went  with  them  to  the  store,  and  I  says,  "  If  you  now  can  trade  10  per 
cent,  less  than  yon  can  at  other  points,  then  yon  can  go  to  other  points  and  trade,  Mr. 
Bundle  wants  you  to  trade  here ;  but,  says  I,  as  far  as  the  percentage  is  concerned,  if 
anybody  gets  the  per  cent.  I  want  you  to  get  the  per  cent."  which  the  men  worked 
under  me  will  testify  that  I  told  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  regard  it  as  a  proper  thing  to  do  to  inculcate  lessons  to  laboring  men  of 
creating  indebtedness  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  idea  in  my  mind  is  that  the  system  of  pay  adopted  by  a  great  many  rail- 
roads tends  to  create  a  necessity  for  the  incurring  of  this  indebtedness  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
when  you  work  men  for  $1.15  a  day,  and  cut  them  off  two  or  three  days  in  the  month, 
say  twenty-six  days  in  the  month  at  tlie  outside,  and  the  rainy  days,  and  all  that,  and 
he  has  to  pay  $15  a  month  board,  you  can  see  the  necessity  of  indebtedness. 

Q.  He  gets  his  pay  two  weeks  or  more  after  his  month's  work  is  done ;  now,  sup- 
pose he  wfis  paid  at  the  end  of  each  week,  or  paid  twice  a  month,  or  paid  promptly  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  would  it  not  have  a  tendency  to  improve  his  condition  in  that 
respect? — A.  Not  with  that  class  of  men,  no. 

Q.  Well,  they  would  certainly  pay  their  indebtedness  sooner  ? — A.  Oh,  they  would 
pay  their  indebtedness  sooner ;  but,  then,  I  don't  know  as  it  would  be  a  relief  to  them. 

Q.  Ton  think  that  they  would  still  run  in  debt  by  reason  of  their  inherent  improvi- 
dence t — A.  And  small  pay.  It  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  adjnst  the  grievances  of  that 
class  of  men. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  the  workingmen  if  all  employers  would  pay  by  the 
week  T — A,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Who  was  the  tra£Sc  manager  of  the  system  at  the  time  you  quit  the  service? — 
A.  Well,  at  the  time  that  I  quit  the  service,  just  previous  to  the  time  I  quit  the 
service,  I  think  I  worked  a  month  under  Mr.  Herrin  as  traffic  manager  south  of  Den- 
ison ;  I  never  had  no  trouble  with  my  men ;  I  worked  over  one  nundred  here  in 
Saint  Louis,  and  I  have  had  charge  of  all  kinds  of  work,  and  I  never  had  no  trouble 
with  the  traffic  managers  or  my  men ;  there  was  no  grievances  on  this  end  of  the 
line ;  the  traffic  manager  at  the  time  I  left  the  Missouri  Pacific  was  Mr.  Herdn,  south 
of  Denison ;  I  was  cut  off  at  that  point.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  is  the  traffic  manager  now  ? — A.  Of  the  Missouri  Pacific  ? 
From  here  to  Denison,  I  understand  Mr.  Kerrigan  is  the  general  superintendent. 

,  Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  traffic  manager  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific  is  the  same 
individual  who  is  also  traffic  manager  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  Missouri,  Kansas 
and  Texas  ? — A.  When  I  went  to  Denison,  Mr.  Talmage  was  the  traffic  manager  all 
over  the  whole  system. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  in  1883.  After  Mr.  Talmage  left  the  service  and 
went  on  the  Wabash,  Mr.  Hoxie  was  traffic  manager  for  some  time,  and  then  we  had 
a  change  of  divisions ,  which  throwed  us  under  J.  B.  Van  Dyne,  and  with  Joe  Herrin. 
Then  I  believe  Mr.  Kerrigan  took  charge  from  here  to  Denison.  That,  however,  is 
since  I  left  the  road. 

Q.  You  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  better  to  pay  the  men  weekly. 
What  were  your  reasons  for  that  opinion  ? — A.  I  have  had  quite  a  number  of  years' 
'experience  in  handling  men  on  construction  work,  both  for  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Central,  and  the  Louisville,  Nashville  road,  and  I  find  there  is 
always  more  or  less  discrimination  against  the  laborer  by  the  boarding-houses.  I  can 
take  a  gang  of  men  here  at  Saint  Louis,  where  they  have  their  money  to  pay  their 
board  by  the  week,  and  they  can  get  board  from  50  to  75  cents  less  than  where  they 
pay  it  by  the  month — say  50  cents  less  on  the  week. 

Q.  Well,  don't  you  think  that  that  principle  would  apply  also  to  the  purchase  of 

foods  at  a  store  ? — A.  I  have  neVer  had  any  experience  in  merchandise  of  any  kind, 
have  been  railroading  all  my  life. 

H.  QUELS,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Burnes  : 

Question.  State  your  full  name,  that  we  may  get  it  properly  on  the  record. — An- 
swer. H.  Guels. 

Q.  Your  place  of  residence,  age,  and  occupation? — ^A.  Saint  Louis;  used  to  be  fore- 
man of  machinery  department ;  age,  forty-two. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  the  employment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Bailway  Company?— 
A.  I  have,  sir. 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  that  employment  T— A.  About  eighteen  years. 

Q.  In  what  departments  have  you  served! — ^A.  In  the  first  year  I  worked  as  ma- 
chinist ;  for  the  next  thirteen  years — about  thirteen  years — as  draughtsman,  and  for 
the  last  four  years  as  foreman,  lately  general  foreman  of  the  general  machine  depart- 
ment. 

Q.  Are  you  still  in  the  employment  of  that  company  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  cease  to  serve  f — A.  I  left  on  the  5th  of  January. 

Q.  Have  you  any  grievance  or  cause  of  complaint  against  that  company  with  re- 

fard  to  their  treatment  of  yourself  or  any  of  the  employes  under  youf — A.  Well,  I 
ave  to  say  this :  I  have  nothing  to  do  particularly  with  this  late  affair,  only  to  state 
that  I  didn't  receive  fair  treatment  by  the  master  mechanic  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Bailroad — that  is,  of  their  machine  department  in  Sant  Loais. 

Q.  The  master  mechanic  is  your  immediate  superior  officer,  is  he  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  us  how  he  mistreated  jout — A.  Well,  the 
grievance  there  is  more  put  of  jealousy  than  anything  else.  We  have  worked  to- 
gether all  of  these  years,  and  one,  as  the  other,  worked  along  in  the  interests  of  the 
company.  But  the  master  mechanic,  Mr.  Bartlett  is  his  name,  he  tried  to  work  al- 
ways against  me,  for  fear,  as  he  has  told  me,  that  I  would  step  over  his  head ;  and  so 
far  as  the  treatment  was  concerned,  before  that,  when  Mr.  Hewett  was  there,  I  always 
received  very  good  treatment  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  road  until  Mr.  Bartlett  come 
to  be  master  mechanic ;  and  on  the  15tb  of  November  he  came  to  me  in  the  shop,  and 
the  Knights  of  Labor  had  some  discussion  with  him,  some  talk ;  they  had  discharged 
some  men,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Well,  I  did  not  belong  nor  do  I  belong  to  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  and  he  came  to  me  and  says  that  the  company — ^he  wanted  to  find 
the  cause  of  my  ordering  a  couple  of  steam-chests  for  consolidation  engines  more  than 
I  ought  to.  He  said  that  the  company  would  be  ruined  by  it.  I  told  told  them  we 
Deed  them  right  along  for  the  next  couple  of  weeks  it  takes  before  we  get  them,  and 
then  it  takes  so  many  weeks  before  we  get  the  chance  to  place  them,  and  we  don't 
know  bnt  we  will  need  them  to-morrow,  and  may  as  well  have  them  on  hand.  He 
told  me  had  to  reduce  expenses  anyhow,  and  that  I  could  hand  in  my  resignation. 
I  told  him  if  that  was  the  only  reason  he  could  have  against  me.  Well,  he  says,  "It 
don't  make  any  difference  here."  He  says,  ."  We  have  to  reduce  expenses,  and  I 
might  as  well  hand  in  my  resignation."  Says  I,  "  How  is  it,"  mentioning  a  man's 
name,  "  that  they  keep  that  party  there,  which  has  really  nothing  to  do  f"  "  Well," 
says  he,  "he  attends  to  his  business."  Says  I,  "Wellf"  Says  he,  "As well  as  his 
ability  goes."  "  Well,"  says  I,  "  then  his  ability  will  not  go  very  far."  Says  he,  "  I 
must  acknowledge  that  your  ability  is  far  better  than  his."  And  I  thanked  him  for 
that.  He  said  that  he  would  stand  by  that ;  that  my  resignation  would  be  accepted, 
and  I  told  him  I  don't  see  how  it  is  that  he  found  fault  about  a  casting  which  is  used 
right  along,  so  that  I  should  hand  in  my  resignation.  I  told  him,  says  I,  "It  seemd 
you  never  was  so  very  particular  what  you  ordered."  An^  I  mentioned  to  him,  says 
I,  "Nowj.against  my  will,  and  opposing. to  it,  you  ordered  some  eighteen  consolida- 
tion cylinder-heads  which  I  told  you  were  no  use,  and  they  had  to  go  in  the  scrap, 
and  you  cursed  and  said  you  was  going  to  do  it  anyhow.,"  I  told  him  all  right,  and 
we  throwed  them  in  the  scrap  when  they  were  finished,  and  they  have  never  been 
used.  He  told  me,  "  Well,  that  is  a  mistake."  So  I  says,  "Now,  there  again,  yon  have 
six  consolidated  eccentric  straps  here,  that  are  partially  finished,  and  you  ordered  me 
to  throw  them  in  the  scrap.  "  Well,  says  he,  "  that  is  another  mistake."  "  Says  I, 
"  Now,  you  speak  about  managing  railroad  affairs,  and  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
company,  and  yon  make  so  much  talk  about  others  ordering  some  steam-chests,  which 
I  wanted,  not  to  be  throwed  into  the  scrap,  while  you  order  carelessly,  in  spite  of 
even  telling  you  that  it  is  not  wanted." 

Well,  I  did  not  hand  in  my  resignation,  nor  insist  on  it.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
I  came  around  in  the  office  like,  ae  usual,  and  worked  then  until  December  28 ;  by  this 
time — he  was  the  next  day  friendly  to  me,  and  several  days  alter.  Then  again  he  was 
not.  He  neglected  me  entirely.  And  Mr.  Kerrigan,  while  he  was  out  on  the  road,  sent 
a  dispatch  about  a  pump  being  under  the  water  on  Guyon  avenue.  The  dispatch  read, 
as  far  as  I  recollect,  to  say  that  Mr.  Barlett  should  see  it,  and  estimate  if  it  was  pr^tica^ 
ble,  and  what  it  would  cost  to  raise  that  pump  out  of  the  water.  The  clerk  of  Mrl 
Bartlett  handed  this  dispatch  to  my  assistant  foreman,  and  this  assistant  foreman, 
while  I  accidentally  came  there,  showed  this  dispatch  to  the  foreman  of  the  bridge 
department.  Says  I,  "What  is  this  t"  Andhesays,  "  This  is  a  dispatch  Mr.  Kerrigan 
sends,  and  is  handed  to  me  by  the  clerk."  "  Well,"  says  I,  "  I  can  give  yon  aU  the 
advice.  I  can  attend  to  that."  He  says,  "  I  have  got  that,  and  I  wiU  attend  to  it." 
So  I  went  in  the  office  and  explained  and  asked  the  clerk  how  about  this  dispatch,  and 
he  said,  "That  has  been  sent  over,  and  I  gave  it  to  your  assistant,  and  he  will  attend  to 
it."  "  Well,"  says  I,  "  I  have  time  myself  to  attend  to  that.  I  am  general  foreman." 
Says  he,  "That  doesn't  make  any  difference.  I  gave  it  to  him."  And  he  was  there 
to  run  the  machinery,  bnt  he  went  off,  although  he  didn't  trust  in  himself,  bnt  took 
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the  foreman  of  the  bridge  department  along  with  him  to  Tayon  avenue,  and  a  ma- 
chinist, besides,  to  estimate  for  him  what  it  -would  cost,  or  whether  it  was  possible  to 
raise  the  pump.  I  had  been  there  before,  and  knew  all  about  it  Vithont  even  going 
down  there.  I  could  have  told  what  the  matter  was ;  so  I  didn't  say  any  more,  and 
when  Mr.  Bartlett  came  back  I  asked  him,  "  How  about  this  dispatch  that  came  yes- 
terday t"  Says  he,  "  That  is  all  right."  Says  I,  "  I  thought  that  it  was  proper  that 
I  should  attend  to  that  when  yon  were  not  here."  He  says,  "  That  is  all  right ;  doti't 
bother  about  that ;  that  is  all  right."  Says  I,  "  Has  the  clerk  the  right  to  do  so  in 
your  absence  "  ?  Says  he,  "  The  clerk  has  a  standing  order  to  do  ^o,  and  I  know  all 
about  that.  Don't  bother  yourself  about  it.  I  will  get  -you  out  of  here,  if  I  stay  here 
or  not";  and  I  said,  "  That  is  all  right,"  and  I  walked  off. 

Then  there  was  many  other  things  done  there ;  for  instance,  one  morning  the  day 
before  that,  he  told  me  about  putting  an  axle  on  a  pair  of  drivers,  or  putting  it  off  a 
pair  of  drivers,  and  I  asked  him  where  the  pair  of  drivers  and  axle  was.  He  did  not 
give  me  an  answer,  which  was  a  thing  he  often  did,  although  I  would  ask  him  in  a 
mannerly  and  polite  way.  He  didn't  answer  me,  and  so  I  went  on.  The  next  day  he 
ordered  the  foreman  of  the  labor  to  bring  this  pair  of  wheels  in  the  shop,  pressed  them 
off,  and  throwed  the  axle  in  the  %rap  and  leave  the  eccentrics  in  the  shop. 

The  next  morning  he  came  in  and  commenced  to  raise  a  general  row,  and  says,  "  I 
find  a  new  axle  in  the  scrap  pile."  I  says,  "  I  didn't  order  it  there ;  it  was  yon  who 
ordered  it  there."  He  denied  this.  I  asked — 1  went  to  this  foreman  and,  asked  him, 
"Who  told  yon  to  put  that  axle  in  there  f"  And  Mr.  Bartlett  followed  me.  He  says, 
"Mr.  Bartlett."  "Well,"  says  he,  "you  ought  to  look  after  it,  anyhow."  Saysl,  "Mr. 
Bartlett,  I  am  not  here  to  contradict  your  orders.  If  you  ordered  them  in  the  scrap 
I  can't  say  anything  against  that."  And  so  he  told  me  time  and  again  that  he  couldn't 
look  at  me  when  he  came  in  the  shop,  and  he  told  me  that  time  too,  that  he  couldn't 
look  at  me  when  he  came  in  the  shop,  because  I  tried  to  jump  over  his  head,  and  he 
never  would  forgive  that  to  me.  I  told  him,  "  Mr.  Bartlett,  you  are  the  master  me- 
chanic now,  and  I  respect  yon  as  such,  and  as  before  we  have  worked  before,  we  were 
on  the  same  level ;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  now.  You  are  my  superior  now, 
and  I  recognize  you  as  such."  On  the  iJBth  of  December,  X  found,  by  the  foremen  all 
around  the  shop,  that  a  circular  was  handed  to  them,  which  is  often  done,  notifying 
that  no  minors  should  be  employed.  The  circular  itself  has  no  reference  to  this,  but 
it  was  sent  all  around  the  shop  to  every  foreman  on  this  list.  It  was  handed  to  me, 
andiinquired — saysl,  "How  is  it  handed  to  you  !  "  It  said  signed  Newell,  assistant 
ma^er.  mechanic,  and  Howard,  general  foreman.  Now  this  was  my  position,  and  C. 
H.  Howard  was  assistant  foreman,  and  there  was  a  notice  put  np  to  that  effect,  and 
my  name  wa^  entirely  omitted  from  the  list  of  foremen,  as  if  I  was  not  employed.  And 
this  foreman  asked  me  how  it  was  that  we  have  such  a  circular,  and  I  was  left  en- 
tirely out,  and  I  said,  "  Well,  I  don't  know  why  that  should  be  so."  I  went  with  this 
circular  to  see  Mr.  Kerrigan,  but  I  never  was  acquainted  with  Mr.  Kerrigan,  and  was 
only  introduced  to  him  once,  and  he  was  not  in,  and  so  I  was  told  in  the  office.  And 
I  went  to  see  Mr.  Haynes,  who  knows  me  for  a  number  of  years,  and  who  was  the 
only  gentleman  I  know,  as  I  was  not  personally  known  to  Mr.  Sibley  or  Mr.  Kerrigan. 
They  might  have  known  me,  bnt  I  don't  know  that  they  knew  me  personally ;  bo  I 
saw  Mr.  Haynes,  and  told  him  this,  and  says  he,  "  Have  you  resigned?"  and  says  I, 
"  No,  I  don't  like  to  resign ;  my  home  is  near  the  Missouri  Pacific  shops.  I  have  beeu 
there,  and  I  have  made  a  study  of  railroading  for  a  number  of  years.  I  don't  reaUy 
care  to  resign.  I  don't  care  about  resigning,  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  like  to 
have  manly  treatment  by  my  superior."  So  he  told  me  that  I  should  go  back,  and 
he  would  see  Mr.  Kerrigan  or  Mr.  Hoxie  about  it. 

At  the  time  I  really  didn't  know  if  Mr.  Haynes  was  the  superior  of  the  department 
or  not ;  but  in  fact  Mr.  Sibley  was  the  gentleman,  who  was  in  Sedalia.  So  I  went 
back,  and  I  was  notified  then  by  Mr.  Bartlett  that  there  was  no  use  for  me  to  kick ; 
that  Mr.  Howard  was  sent  there,  and  he  was  going  to  take  charge  of  the  shops.  Says 
I,  "All  right ;  I  will  see  about  that."  So  Mr.  Kerrigan  and  Mr.  Sibley  was  out  on  the 
road,  as  Innderstood,  or  I  would  have  seen  them ;  but  I  went  and  made  another 
friendly  call  to  Mr.  Haynes.  I  understood  then  that  he  really  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter,  so  far  as  being  the  superior  of  Mr.  Bartlett  was  concerned.  Says  I,  "  I 
don't  think,  Mr.  Bartlett,  yon  have  treated  me  right.     I  have  done  everything  in  iny 


So  I  went  to  see' fc.  Haynes,  and  he  t(3d  me  that  the  best  wa^  would  be  to"  resign. 
Said  he,  "  If  yon  can't  get  along  with  him  yon  had  better  resign."  So  I  handed  in 
my  resignation,  and  here  is  the  reply  I  got  to  it : 

"  H.  GvEUta,  Esq., 

"  General  Foreman  Locomotive  Department,  Samt  Lows : 
"  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  5  tendering  your  resignation,  which  I 
have  sent  to  Mr.  Bartlett,  with  instructions  to  arrange  to  relieve  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
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sible.    I  hope  that  yon  will  he  ahle  to  secnre  a  better  potitioni  and  that  yon  may  he 
snccessf  III  in  any  enterprise  which  yon  may  undertake. 
"  Yonrs,  truly, 

"E.  K.  SIBLEY, 


Q.  Is  Mr.  Bartlett  still  in  the  employ  of  the  company  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  time  you  were  in  the  shops  did  yon  see  anything  wrong  with  the 
men  with  regard  to  their  feelings  toward  the  company  t — ^A.  Well,  no ;  not  against 
the  company.  So  far  as  the  company  is  concerned,  I  believe  that  the  men  have  been 
treated  always  well. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Bartlett  complain  of  any  of  the  men  doing  anything  wrong! — A.  Well, 
Mr.  Bartlett  was  very  impartial.  The  idea  is  with  him  if  he  has  anything  against  a 
man,  whether  right  or  wrong,  he  picks  at  him,  and  others  cando  just  as  they  please, 
and  he  has  uo  ol^ection^ 

Q.  You  used  the  word  "impartial";  I  suppose  you  meant  partial! — ^A.  Impartial, 
I  mean. 

Q.  You  meant  that  he  is  not  impartial! — ^A.  Well,  he  doesn't  give  a  man  justice. 

Q.  What  was  the  feeling  with  the  men  in  the  blacksmith  shops,  so  far  as  you  know, 
with  regard  to  their  treatment  by  the  company  ! — ^A.  Well,  I  have  not  come  across 
much  complaint  about  the  company.  That  is,  there  have  beet  complaints  that  men 
didn't  get  a  fair  treatment  through  some  of  the  ofQcers, 

Q.  That  did  not  extend  to  the  general  officers,  as  I  understand  it! — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  particular  difference  between  the  talk  of  the  men  prior  to 
March,  1885,  and  subsequent  to  March,  1885  !  Did  you  notice  any  difference  in  the 
feelings  or  sentiments  towards  the  company  before  March,  1885,  and  since  ! — ^A.,  Well, 
before  March,  1885,  the  ill-feeling  was  then  that  the  time  was  reduced  and  the  pay 
was  reduced.  Once  they  reduced  10  per  cent.,  then  10  per  cent,  again,  and  I  don't 
know  but  20  per  cent,  was  deducted  from  the  pay,  and  then  I  heard  that  there  was 
going  to  be  12|  per  cent,  again,  and  then  the  men  were  for  some  time  entirely  dissat- 
isfied, and  besides  working  twelve  hours,  as  little  as  eight  hours  a  day.^ 

Q.  is  the  feeling  since  March,  1885,  better  than  it  was  before  ! — A.  Very.  Every- 
body seems  to  be  satisfied. 

Q.  Where  did  Howard  come  ironx,  that  took  your  place  ! — A.  I  believe  he  was  in 
the  Manual  Training  School ;  came  from  the  Manual  Training  School. 

Q.  Was  he  a. skilled  mechanic  in  that  department!  Did  he  understand  machin- 
ery!— A.  Well,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  he  was  not.  He  ordered  things  which  no  me- 
chanic would  order  ns  to  do. 

At  this  point  an  adjournment  was  had  until  9.30  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Saint  Loitis,  Mo.,  May  13, 1886. 
The  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Curtin,  Stewart,  andBnrne8,met  at  9.30  a.  m., 
and  the  hearing  was  resumed  as  follows : 

WILLIAM  HAWKINS,  being  dnly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Colonel  Bnjtmis: 

Question.  State  your  age  and  place  of  residence. — Answer.  Forty-one. 

Q.  Yonr  occupation. — A.  Round-house  fireman. 

Q.  You  reside  at  De  Soto  ! — A.  At  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  in  the  service  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  ! — ^A.  Twelve 
years. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  grievance  against  the  company  ! — A.  I  would  rather  answer  ques- 
tions. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  wrong  they  have  done  you  in  any  way  ! — A.  I  know  I  have 
not  got  my  pay  I  ought  to  have  got.  At  the  time  before  the  agreement  before  the 
governors  before  the  reduction  they  allowed  me  one  day  for  Saturday  night  which  I 
did  not  get. 

Q.  Anything  else  ! — A.  For  Sunday  work  I  didn't  get  anything  but  single  time. 

Q.  How  are  yon  employed,  by  the  month  or  day! — A.  By  the  day. 

Q.  You  say  you  worked  on  Sundays  without  pay  ! — ^A.  Sunday  ten  hours  and  didn't 
get  anything  but  single  time.- 

Q.  Did  you  ask  them  for  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ? — ^A.  They  gave  me  no  satisfaction ;  said  the  company  would 
not  pay  it. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  yonr  complaint  to  the  general  officers  of  the  company  !' — ^A.  No, 
sir. 
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Q.  Just  spoke  to  the  foreman  about  itt — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  tbonght  if  it  went  any  fur- 
ther they  -would  discharge  me. 

Q.  Did  they  agree  to  pay  you  more  than  thatf — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  they  paid  all  they  agreed  to  pay  you  T — A.  They  just  paid  me  single  time. 

Q.  Did  you  work  any  at  nightsf — A.  Well,  no,  only  worked  up  to  5  or  6.  They  al- 
lowed me  extra  time  for  that  when  the  others  left  at  5. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  have  to  complain  oft — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  crippled  in  the  service  of  the  company  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got 
one  finger  taken  off  and  the  other  one  disabled. 

Q.  When  was  that  1 — A.  Four  years  ago.  I  was  working  at  night  work  at  that 
time.    I  got  nothing  for  that  at  all. 

JOHN  DOYLE,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Colonel  Buknes  : 

Question.  State  your  name,  age,  place  of  residence,  and  occupation. — ^Answer.  My 
name  is  John  Doyle  ;  I  am  twenty-three  years  old ;  tinner  in  the  shop. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employment  of  the  company  t — ^A.  Six  years. 

Q.  Wherein  do  you  think  the  company  has  mistreated  yon  J — ^A.  Well,  here  last 
summer  I  was  melting  the  bottom  out  of  a  can  and  the  can  bnrsted  and  burnt  my  arm. 
I  was  laid  up  two  weeks  with  it  and  come  to  work  and  they  told  me  I  would  have 
to  sign  a  sort  of  contract  for  a  dollar  that  I  would  give  iip  all  claims  on  the  company, 
and  they  would  employ  me  as  long  as  they  saw  fit.  So  I  asked  them  for  the  dollar  and 
they  said  I  was  not  supposed  to  get  it,  that  that  was  just  a  form. 

Q.  You  signed  the  release  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  went  back  to  work  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  told  me  I  would  have  to  sign  that 
or  quit. 

Q.  What  position  were  you  in  on  the  road  ? — A.  I  was  a  tinner. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  go  out  on  the  road  to  work  T — A.  Yes,  sir.  Last  January  there 
was  an  order  came  and  the  foreman  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  go  ont.  He  came  a 
little  before  five  o'clock.  I  got  the  tools  ready  and  fetched  them  over  on  the.  engine, 
and  the  bell  rung,  and  I  kept  on  getting  ready  to  go  out.  I  went  home  and  got  my 
snpper  and  came  back  and  waited  for  the  engine  to  back  down,  and  went  on  the  en- 
gine aud  transferred  the  tools  and  things  to  the  baggage-car.  I  rode  all  that  night, 
and  the  next  morning  I  just  got  there  in  time  for  the  train  to  leave  and  could  not 
work  on  it.  The  next  morning  I  got  up  at  daylight  and  started.  The  agent  there 
wanted  uie  to  get  the  cars  ready  for  an  excursion.  They  were  going  down  Hanging 
Stair,  near  Nevada.  I  got  up  and  hnnted  for  a  ladder  and  could  not  get  one.  I  got 
up  and  fell  off  of  the  car,  and  there  was  ice  and  snow  on  the  car,  and  hurt  my  eyes 
and  bnrt  my  arm.  I  got  a  ladder  and  finished  one  car,  and  my  hand  begun  to  swell 
and  I  could  not  do  anything,  and  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Hodge  and  he  sent  another  man. 
I  was  laid  up  three  days  with  that.    I  only  got  thirty  hours  for  it. 

Q.  How  many  hours  did  you  lose  ? — A.  I  lost  thirty-one  hours. 

Q.  How  many  hours  did  you  say  you  worked  T — A.  From  when  I  got  the  order  un- 
til I  came  down  I  was  gone  about  forty  hoqrs — forty  or  fifty  hours.  It  was  from  five 
o'clock  Wednesday  eveniug,  and  I  got  back  Saturday  night  and  could  not  do  any- 
thing. My  arm  was  swelled  and  my  wrist  was  swelled  and  I  could  not  do  anything. 
I  had  to  lay  off  until  I  was  better.  Then  they  told  me  I  could  not  go  to  work  until 
I  signed  that  again.  X^at  read  the  same  thing,  and  they  never  gave  me  any  dollar, 
a.nd  only  allowed  me  thirty  hours  for  the  three  days  I  was  away. 

Q.  What  time  did  yon  go  back  to  Saint  Louis  J — ^A.  Saturday  night. 

Q.  What  time  f — A.  Pretty  near  seven  o'clock. , 

Q.  You  were  gone,  then,  just  three  days  of  twenty-four  hours  each  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  allowed  for  your  oxpenses  in  traveling  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  allowed 
my  board. 

Q.  You  were  not  paid  the  dollar  T— A.  No, sir. 

Q.  You  were  j  ust  allowed  three  days  for  the  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  three  days  for  while 
I  was  up  there. 

Q.  Did  yon  assist  in  stopping  the  trains  or  interfering  with  the  engines  t — ^A.  No, 
«ir. 

Q.  Did  yon  attempt  to  intimidate  any  of  the  men  engaged  in  work! — ^A.  No,  sir; 
never  spoke  to  one. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  out  on  the  6th  of  March  J— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  outt — A.  I  belonged  to  an  order,  and  I  suppose  I  went  out  on 
that  account. 

Q.  Would  yon  have  gone  out  if  the  order  had  not  been  issued,  the  order  of  101 1 — 
A.  No,  I  don't  suppose  I  would. 

•  Q.  Yon  say  you  would  not  have  gone  ont  if  the  order  of  District  Assembly  101  had 
not  been  issued  T — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Why  wouldn't  yoa  have  gone  out  T— A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  suppose  I  belong 
to  an  order  and  obey  the  order. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  gone  out  on  accoont  of  any  grievance  of  your  own  t — A.  I 
didn't  suppose  it  would  do  me  any  good  to  go  out  by  myself.  If  I  went  out  by  myself 
they  would  discharge  me. 

BENJAMIN  NELSON,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  aa  follows : 
By  Colonel  Bcrnes  : 

Question.  State   your  name,  age,  and  place  of  residence.— Answer.    My  name  is 
Benjamin  Nelson;  I  am  24  years  of  age,  and  live  at 2937  Chouteau  avenue. 
■  Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 
Company  f — A.  I  was  employed  about  four  months,  from  the  4th  of  November  uutU 
6th  of  March. 

Q.  In  what  department  T — A.  In  the  tin  shop  department. 

Q.  Have  you  any  ca*ise  to  complain  because  of  their  treatment  of  you  f — A.  I 
have  a  small  cause,  I  suppose.  I  was  the  man  sent  up  in  Doyle's  place  to  finish  up 
the  work.  I  left  on  Saturday  evening  and  done  the  work  and  got  back  Monday 
night.  When  the  order  came  for  to  send  a  man  up  there,  Wilcox  came  to  Gibson 
and  asked  Doyle  to  go,  and  I  overheard  the  conversation,  as  I  worked  alongside.  He 
said  to  Doyle,  "  I  want  you  to  keep  track  of  all  your  time  and  expenses,  and  your 
time  will  go  on  from  the  time  yon  leave  here  till  you  get  back,  night  and  day."  After 
he  had  asked  me  to  go,  I  left  Saturday  evening  on  the  C.20  train,  and  got  up  to  the 
place  at  half  past  nine  in  the  morning,  a  littie  town  called  Butler,  Mo.  The 
train  left  there  at  half  past  nine,  and  could  not  do  anything  until  half  past  nine  Sun- 
day evening.  The  cars  did  not  get  back.  I  left  there  Sunday  night  for  Saint  Louis, 
and  got  here  Monday  night  at  6.20.  When  pay  day  came  I  was  $3.90  short  in  my  pay, 
and  the  foreman  came  to  me  and  asked  me  how  much  time  I  had  put  in,  and  what 
my  expenses  were.  I  told  him  he  knew  what  time  I  had  left  and  the  time  I  got  back, 
and  I  told  him  my  expenses.  He  put  in  my  time,  and  said,  "  They  told  me  in  the  office 
they  did  not  pay  anything  for  riding  at  night,"  after  Wilcox  had  stated  to  keep  the 
time,  that  the  time  would  go  on  night  and  day  from  the  time  we  left  until  we  got  back, 
and  our  expenses  paid.  Pay  day  came  ;  when  I  should  have  drawn  $64.90, 1  only  drew 
$61.25. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Wilcox  f — A.  Mr.  Wilcox  is  assistant  under  Mr.  Hodge. 

Q.  He  told  yon  expressly  that  your  time  should  be  counted  from  the  time  you  left 
until  you  returned  f — A.  He  told  Doyle  expressly,  and  I  heard  the  conversation,  and  I 
supposed  the  same  arrangemrait  would  be  with  me  as  was  made  with  Doyle,  but  I 
never  said  anything  about  it  as  long  as  Doyle  had  gone  to  find  out  whether  he  could 
get  his  time. 

Q.  You  thought  as  Doyle  could  not  get  his  time  that  you  could  not  either,  and 
therefore  you  did  not  press  the  matter  J — A.  I  did  not  press  the  matter. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  complaint  to  make  against  the  company  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  out  on  the  6th  of  March  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  out? — A.  There  was  a  special  call  to  that  eSect  to  go. 

Q.  You  did  not  hope  to  remedy  your  own  grievance  by  going  out? — A.  I  didn't 
know.     I  did  in  one  respect. 

Q.  Would  you  have  gone  oat  if  the  order  had  not  been  issued? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  didnt 
have  grievance  enough  to  go  out  on  my  own  account.  It  would  not  be  any  use  for 
one  man  to  go, 

Q.  Did  yon  go  out  because  you  supposed  you  would  better  the  condition  of  your 
associates  around  you,  associates  in  work  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  of  the  mischief  that  was  done  on  the  engines  or  trains? — ^A.  No, 
sir. 

JOHN  WILLIAM  NEELEY,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Colonel  BUKNBS : 

Question.  State  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer.  John 
William  Neeley ;  Saint  Louis ;  occupation,  blacksmith. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 
Company  ? — A.  Three  years  and  a  little  over. 

Q.  What  wages  were  yon  receiving  on  the  6th  of  March  ? — A.  I  was  receiving  on 
the  6th  $2.05  a  day. 

Q.  When  you  started  in  there  three  years  before,  what  were  your  wages  ? — ^A.  When 
I  started  in  there  I  started  in  as  a  helper  for  $1.65  a  day,  and  in  the  course  of  six 
months  I  told  the  blacksmith  boss  that  I  was  a  blacksmith  and  would  like  to  take  a 
fire  nnder  instructions.  He  said,  "All  right,  I  will  let  you  have  a  fire  under  instruc- 
tions and  give  you  a  raise,"  and  he  raised  mo  to  $1.85  a  day,  and  then  on  he  raised 
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me  ap  to  $2.05.  At  that  time  when  I  got  my  $2.05  I  bad  been  wording  tbere  a  year 
and  three  months.  Since  that  time  when  I  have  been-  receiving  $S.05 1  have  kicked 
varions  times  for  a  raise  and  they  would  not  give  it  to  me  or  any  satisfaction  what- 
ever. I  thonght  it  was  getting  pretty  dim,  and  I  tbonght  I  would  kick  again  a  couple 
or  three  months  before  the  strike.  He  said,  "  I  can't  do  nothing  for  yon,  because  I 
have  got  no  power  whatever.  The  power  is  taken  away  from  me  altogether.  I  can't 
even  raise  your  wages.  I  can't  discharge  yon,  I  can't  hire  you,  and  you  can't  blame 
me  for  it.  Yon  will  have  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Bartlett."  I  called  on  Mr.  Bartlett  and 
aeked  him  if  he  was  at  leisure.  He  said  yes,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what  I  wanted. 
I  told  him  I  wanted  a  little  conversation  about  the  rate  of  wages  I  was  getting.  He 
said,  "All  right;  step  to  one  side."  I  took  to  him  and  commenced  talking  abont 
my  wages.  He  said,  "I  will  tell  you  one  thing,  Neeley,  I  can't  do  anything  for  yoii. 
The  power  has  been  taken  completely  away  from  me,  and  you  will  have  to  see  Mr. 
Sibley."  I  says,  "I  can't  go  round  and  see  everybody.  I  supposed  if  I  would 'see 
Mr.  Sibley  he  would  ask  me  to  see  Mr.  Hoxie.  Mr.  Hodge  said  for  me  to  come  to  you, 
and  now  you  say  go  to  Mr.  Sibley.  What  can  I  do  ?"  He  said,  "  I  can't  do  anything 
for  you.  I  think  you  ought  to  be  well  satisfied  with  $2.05  a  day."  I  said,  "Why 
Bo"f  "Look  at  the  poor  sectionmen  only  getting  $1.10  a  day.  How  do  you  think 
they  live?"  I  said,  "Idon't  know  how  they  live.  I  know  darned  well  I  can't  live 
with  the  wages  I  am  getting.  I  know  the  work  I  am  doing  is  worth  more  money 
than  the  work  which  you  used  to  pay  $2.60  for.  Why  can't  I  get  $2.60  a  day  ?  a  little 
more  than  I  am  getting."  "Well,  you  can't  get  it."  I  thought  it  was  no  use  talk- 
ing to  him,  for  he  talked  right  up  and  down  that  I  could  not  get  it.  I  commenced 
talking  about  the  sectionmen,  and  he  says:  "  I  don't  think  the  sectionmen  are  living 
on  those  wages.  I  think  they  are  waiting  about  and  taking  what  they  can  get. 
They  can't  live.  Here  is  myself.  I  am  receiving  big  money,  and  I  can't  hardly  live 
on  that.  I  lay  awake  at  night  and  wonder  how  they  get  along."  I  said,  "Why 
dun't  yon  try  to  do  something  for  them  and  me  f  I  have  stated  the  case  to  you,  and 
told  you  the  debt  I  was  in."    He  paid  no  attention  to  me. 

Q.  You  seem  to  have  insisted  on  your  pay  being  raised.  Suppose  you  had  gone  any 
further.  Did  you  have  any  fear  that  yon  would  be  discharged  ? — A.  If  I  went  any 
farther  to  insist  on  my  wages  being  raised  f 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  could  not  insist  on  it  any  farther  than  I  did. 

Q.  They  never  deceived  you,  never  promised  you  more  and  failed  to  give  it  to  yon  T — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  t — A.  A  month  or  two  before  the  strike  came  on  Mr.  Bartlett 
promised  me  and  the  rest  of  them  that  he  would  write  to  Mr.  Sibley  and  the  rest  of 
US  and  see  what  he  could  do,  and  thought  in  a  month  he  woald  raise  our  wages. 

Q.  Did  he  write  to  Mr.  Sibley  f — ^A.  I  suppose  he  did.     He  said  he  would. 

Q.  Why  did  he  deceive  yon  T — A.  Because  he  never  gave  us  a  raise. 

Q.  If  the  man  who  spoke  to  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Sibley  as  he  promised  he  would,  he 
didn't  deceive  yuu.  He  told  you  he  had  no  power  to  raise  your  wages. — A,  That  is 
what  he  told  me. 

Q.  Who  is  the  proper  party  to  determine  the  wages  that  onght  to  be  paid  to  a  man 
In  your  department  f — ^A.  I  think  the  proper  man  at  the  time!  went  there  was  James 
Mitchell,  general  foreman  in  the  blacksmith  shop. 

Q.  Who  was  the  prefer  party  at  the  time  before  the  strike,  when  he  told  you  he 
would  write  to  Mr.  Sibley  ^— A.  Mr.  Bartlett  told  me  he  would  write  to  Mr.  Sibley  to 
see  what  he  could  do. 

Q.  You  have  stated  the  foreman  told  you  he  had  no  power  to  raise  your  wages  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  other  cause  of  grievance  against  the  company  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  perpetrating  any  of  the  wrongs  alleged  against  the  prop- 
erty of  the  company,  the  engines  or  cars  ! — A.  Not  in  regard  to  injuring  cars  or  en- 
gines,-but  I  did  say  something  to  one  man,  a  man  that  went  out  of  vthe  shop  during 
the  strike,  and  one  of  the  heaviest  men,  I  suppose,  that  was  around,  who  wanted  to 
do  this  and  that  and  everything  to  injure  the  company's  property,  and  nobody  would 
sanction  him,  that  said  he  would  go  to  work  because  he  could  do  nothing/  When  he 
came  out  at  night  I  asked  him  his  reasons  for  wanting  to  do  such  a  thing,  and  he 
would  not  make  any  reply.  I  told  him,  "  Never  mind,  I  will  hit  you  yet  if  it  takes 
me  ten  years."    That  was  all  I  said  to  anybody  about  violence. 

Q.  You  committed  no  depredations  against  the  company's  property  J— A.  No,  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  out  on  the  6th  of  March? — A.  I  went  out  because  I  was  called 
out. 

Q.  Would  you  have  gone  out  but  for  the  order  issued  by  District  Assembly  101? — 
A.  I  could  not  positively  say  whether  1  would  or  not  because  I  have  laid  off  after- 
noons and  tried  to  better  myself  at  other  places.  If  I  could  have  done  it  I  think  I 
would  have  taken  a  better  job,  whether  I  was  called  out  or  not. 
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JOHN  P.  CROW,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Colonel  Burnes  : 

Qnestion.  State  yonr  age,  place  of  residence,  and  occnpation. — ^Answer.  My  age  is 
sixty  years;  place  of  residence,  Pacific  City,  Missonri ;  occupation,  bridge  carpenter. 

Q?  How  long  have  yon  been  in  the  employment  of  the  Missonri  Pacific  Railway 
Company  ?— A.  I  have  been  in  the  employment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  about  twelve 
years. 

Q.  What  have  been  yoar  wages  since  March,  1885 1 — A.  Our  wages  have  been  $3.40 
per  day  for  ten  hours'  work. 

Q.  What  were  the  wages  yon  received  in  September,  1884  T — A.  The  wages  we  re- 
ceived in  September,  1884,  were  $2.50,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  I  would  not  say  posi- 
tively as  to  that.    We  were  cut  10  per  cent.  then. 

Q.The  time  that  was  consumed  in  going  from  one  job  of  work  to  another,  was  it 
allowed  to  you  f— A.  Well,  sir,  if  I  rode  I  would  leave  our  headquarters  at  Pacific  City, 
where  we  worked-^if  I  fpas  to  leave  thereat  work  time — seven  or  any  time  after  seven. 
I  would  get  time  for  it  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  but  if  I  left  thern  at  night — 
say  on  the  night  train,  the  night  train  leaving  there  at  9.42,  which  was  the  generality 
of  travel  for  us  bridgemen — to  stay  there  and  work  in  the  yard  that  day,  and,  after 
quitting  time,  get  our  tools  down  to  the  platform  or  depot,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
stay  around  for  the  train,  if  it  was  100,  200,  or  300  miles,  and  go  to  that  point,  and  we 
got  nothing  for  riding  at  night  at  all,  not  a  cent ;  and  more  than  that,  if  we  could  get 
a  bed  when  we  got  there,  we  would  get  it,  and  if  not,  then  not.  If  we  were  an  hour 
late  getting  to  work  after  seven  o'clock  and  they  found  it  out,  we  were  docked  in  our 
department. 

Q.  Did  yon  complain  of  this  to  your  foreman? — A.  It  was  complained  of  often. 

Q.  What  answer  was  made? — A.  The  answer  was  made  that  we  could  not  help  it, 
that  Mr.  Hoxie  or  Mr.  Peck,  whichever  it  was  laid  before,  they  were  doing  the  work ; 
if  the  yard  foreman  he  would  say  Peck  was  doing  it,  and  if  Feck  it  would  be  Hoxie. 
That  would  be  the  excuse  given  us. 

'  Q.  How  long  did  that  custom  prevail  with  the  Pacific  Railway  Company? — A. 
That  custom  prevailed  ten  years  that  way.  I  recollect  when  Peck  issued  the  order. 
I  recollect  the  order  well.  '  I  was  not  foreman  at  that  time.  I  was  working  a  gang. 
I  was  at  work  at  Carondelet  at  the  time.  I  wish  I  had  kept  the  order  and  brought  it 
with  me.  I  think  I  can  recollect  it :  "  Hereafter  all  foremen  shall  make  it  conven- 
ient to  mo  ve  from  one  job  to  another  by  night  and  may  receive  nothing  for  his  time, 
as  man  can  sleep  reasonably  well  in  his  seat,"  and  thqn  it  is  signed  R.  H.  P.  I  think 
that  is  as  near  word  for  word  as  it  can  be  got.  We  have  stood  it  on  till  this  time. 
Many  a  week  I  used  to  run  on  the  road  a  great  deal  and  do  all  the  little  chores,  and 
many  a  week  I  have  rode  five  nights  or  a  part  of  five  nights,  may  be  all  night,  and 
worked  every  day  and  got  pay  for  nine  hours'  work  a  day.  That  would  be  in  the 
winter  time. 

By  Governor  Cdrtin  : 
Q.  When  absent  in  that  way  did  you  pay  your  own  board? — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  had 
iiUo  wed  the  second  board  bill  returned  against  meto  the  ofi&ce  I  would  be  discharged. 
One  board  bill  is  allowed  to  be  rettirned  to  the  ofiice  against  any  man  in  the  emtuoy- 
ment,  but  the  second  one  is  final  discharge  of  any  one  in  the  employment  of  the 
company. 

By  Colonel  Burnes  :  ' 

Q.  Did  other  bridgemen  or  bridge-carpenters  receive  the  same  treatment  yon  did  as 
far  as  your  observation  extended  ?— -A.\  Yes,  sir ;  the  same  treatment  to  all. 

Q.  Did  this  cause  dissatisfaction  with  the  men  generally?— !&..  A  great  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction ;  a  great  deal. 

Q.  State  if  you  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  chaircars. — ^A.  No,  sir;  we  were  not  by 
the  conductors  of  the  trains.  I  believe  as  much  as  I  have  run  over  the  road  I  have 
got  in  a  chair  car  as  high  as  twice ;  that  is  as  mnch  as  I  recollect  of  going  into  a  chair 
car.  Our  seats  were  in  the  smoking  car  or  emigrant  car,  and  if  we  went  into  the  la- 
dies' car  they  objected  to  it. 

Q.  Were  there  vacant  seats  in  the  chair  cars  you  might  have  had? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  were. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  conductors  the  superintendent  had  given  orders  that  yon  might 
ride  in  the  chair  car  ? — A.  We  never  got  any  such  orders  from  our  superintendent  by 
any  means. 

Q.  Had  you  any  other  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Missonri  Pacific  Railway 
Company  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  had  really  any  other  particular  cause. 

Q.  Sta,te  generally  what  were  the  accommodations  for  this  night  travel ;  what  kind 
of  cars  were  provided  for  yon  ? — A.  We  generally  traveled  on  the  passenger  grains, 
generally  on  a  night  train.  It  would  be  what  is  termed  3  and  4  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific.   A  smoking  car  generally  was  our  car  that  we  got  into,  and  often  we  would  have 
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to  Bit  on  a  coal  box  for  100  or  200  miles :  conld  uot  got  a  seat  or  stand  up  in  the  aisle. 
We  were  not  allowed  to  go  back  into  the  ladies'  c.ir  to  look  for  a  seat  even.  With 
some  conductors  you  could  go  back  into  the  ladies'  car  and  take  a  seat,  and  with  others 
you  could  not. 

By  Governor  CURTIN : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  conductors? — A.  Often. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  complain? — A.  I  never  complained  to  any  one  more  than  to  onr 
superintendent  of  bridges  and  buildings  and  the  foreman  in  the  yard,  about  the  con- 
ductors. I  never  complained  to  anybody  else.  I  complained  to  the  conductors  often. 
I  told  them  I  thought  when  I  was  carrying  a  pass  on  the  road  I  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  passenger;  that  I  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  any  car,  as  a  passenger  would 
be  allowed,  not  that  I  was  nothing  more  than  a  deadhead. 

By  Colonel  Burnes: 

Q  Was  this  matter  ever  presented  to  Mr.  Hoxie  to  your  knowledge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  think  I  have  a  copy  of  our  grievance  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  presented  to  Mr.  Hoxie? — A.  I  could  not  exactly  be 
qualified  to  that,  that  it  was  presented.  I  am  pretty  well  assured  it  was  taken  to  hia 
office. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  it  to  his  office  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  give  it  to  ? — A.  There  is  the  gentleman  (refeiTing  to  a  person 
present). 

Q.  He  would  be  the  proper  party  to  testify  as  to  what  disposition  he  made  of  it? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  on  the  6th  of  March? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  go  out  on  the  6th; 
I  went  out  on  the  9tb. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  influenced  you  to  go  out  ? — A.  I  thought  I  had  grievance 
enough  against  the  company  to  try  to  contend  in  some  way  for  better  treatment.  That 
is  just  1  be  way  I  done  it.     I  thought  they  had  been  notified  of  all  the  fact-s  before. 

Q.  Would  you  have  gone  out  if  the  order  of  District  Assembly  101  had  not  been 
issned  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I  would,  individually,  because  it  would  have  done  mono 
good.  It  would  have  been  about  the  same  way  as  it  is  now ;  I  would  have  been  out 
of  a  job.' 

Q.  Did  you  engage  in  any  act  of  violence  against  the  company's  property  ? — A.  Not 
in  the  least ;  I  never  committed  any  act  of  violence. 

Q.  Were  yon  at  Pacific  City  at  the  time  of  the  shooting  that  has  been  mentioned 
here  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  was. 

Q.  Tell  us,  as  briefly  as  you  can,  about  that  fight,  that  contest. — A,  I  can  tell  it 
just  the  best  I  can.  I  didn't  see  the  commencement,  the  first  nhot  find.  We  were 
in  our  hall  at  the  time  the  train  came  along,  and  I  did  not  come  clear  out  of  the  hall. 
I  went  out  into  an  ante-room  and  looked  out  through  the  blifiils,  turned  the  blinds  up 
and  looked  through  tbem.  I  conld  not  say  whether  the  first  shot  was  fired  off  the 
train.  I  never  saw  a  shot  fired  only  what  was  off  the  train.  I  never  saw  a  shot  fired 
from  any  individual  only  them  on  the  train.  I  am  sure  there  was  not  one  of  our  men 
outside  of  the  gate  of  the  hall  when  the  first  shot  was  fired.  I  will  be  sure  of  this 
fact.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  of  our  boys  had  revolvers  ;  there  may  have  been 
one  or  two.  The  order  was  the  day  before  that  that  the  marshal  take  the  arms  from 
every  citizen  of  the  town  that  he  could  find,  and  it  was  a  general  order  for  everybody 
to  lay  their  arms  down.  There  may  have  been  one  or  two,  maybe  ias  many  as  three 
of  our  boys  had  revolvers.  They  may  have  had  twenty-fours,  little  twenty-fours.  I 
did  not  see  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  placing  obstructions  on  the  track  ? — A.  I  did  not.  I  heard 
since  I  came  to  Saint  Louis  this  morning  of  some  pieces  of  rails  being  thrown  across 
the  track.  , 

Q.  You  saw  nothing  of  it?— A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Were  you  in  a  position  to  see  the  track? — A.  At  times  I  was,  and  times  I  was 
not.  I  heard  of  a  piece  of  timber  thro  wed  on  the  track.  I  did  not  see  a  piece  of  tim- 
ber thrown.  I  saw  a  piece  of  fence  board  after  the  train  passed  an  iifch  thick  and  6 
inches  wide,  cut  in  two,  it  looked,  by  the  driving-wheels  of  an  engine.  That  is  the 
only  obstruction  I  knew  of  being  put  near  the  track  at  Pacific,  or  the  track  being  ob- 
structed in  any  way,  shape,  or  manner. 

Q  How  do  you  account  for  the  piece  of  board  being  placed  on  the  track  ? — A. 
Somfcbody  pitched  it  in  front  of  the  engine;  who  it  was,  I  didn't  see. 

Q.  That  piece  of  board  had  been  run  over  by  the  engine? — A.  I  saw  the  pieces,  but 
didn't  see  anybody  put  it  there.  The  way  I  came  to  see  it  somebody  said  to  the  mar- 
shal somebody  had  thrown  a  pieceof  timber  across  the  track  and  he  stopped  him.  "Hold 
on,  my  friend ;  if  yon  call  a  fence  board  a  piece  of  timber,  that  is  what  it  was.  I  have 
been  and  looked  at  it.  If  you  will  go,  I  will  show  it  to  you."  Three  of  us  went  and 
saw  it,  and  that  is  how  I  came  to  look  at  it. 
3984  CON& 30 
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Q.  Then  it  was  not  sufScient  to  tbrow  the  train  off  of  the  track  ? — A.  Not  safflcient 
to  throw  the  train  off  of  the  track  by  any  means. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  a  man  being  fired  at  who  was  attempting  to  tbrow  the 
switch,  who  was  guarding  the  switch  ? — A.  No;  there  were  some  deputy  sheriffs,  some 
men  deputized  there,  one  of  my  near  neighbors  in  Pacific,  and  another  one  4  or  5 
miles  out,  that  was  deputized  and  stood  by  the  targets  of  the  switches  to  guard  them. 
They  said  a  man  at  Pacific  had  attempted  to  throw  the  switch  and  throw  the  trains 
off,  which  I  never  saw  anybody  do ;  and  those  men  were  stationed  at  the  switches, 
which  were  60  or  80  feet  apart,  the  two  head  blocks,  and  those  men  on  the  cais  fired 
on  them  men  so  bad  they  had  to  run  and  leave  their  posts ;  both  of  them  had  to  leave 
their  posts. 

Q.  Was  the  fire  returned?— A.  No,  I  saw  no  fire  returned;  those  deputies  that  were 
at  the  pffsts  I  do  not  think  they  had  anything  to  shoot  with  at  all.  I  do  not  think 
they  had  as  much  as  a  revolver.  I  know  they  had  nothing  else.  They  might  have 
had  a  revolver ;  I  do  not  tliink  they  had  anything  more. 

Q.  Who  were  the  meuTihat  were  guarding  the  switches? — A.  One  was  Charles 
Woods,  arid  the  other's  name  Cratchett,  I  think ;  I  think  his  name  was  Cratchett.  He 
lives  near  the  Summit — Claggett. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  have  been  indicted  since  for  placing  obstructions 
on  thfi  track  at  Pacific  ?— A.  There  has  been  four  or  five  indicted  for  other  work ;  no- 
body for  placing  any  obstruction. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  the  indictments  are  for,  there  at  that  place? — A.  No; 
there  were  different  matters. 

Q.  Nobody  has  been  tried  or  convicted  ? — A.  No,  sir;  the  trial  will  not  come  off  un- 
til next  week. 

M.  J.  REED,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Colonel  BURI^BS : 

Question.  State  your  name,  age,  place  of  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer.  M. 
J.  Reed,  Pacific,  Mo. ;  age,  forty  years  ;  occupation,  laborer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  employed  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  ? — A.  AUttle  over  six 
years. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages  on  the  6th  of  March  last  ? — A.  fl.lO. 

Q.  At  what  work  were  you  employed  ? — A.  On  the  track. 

Q.  Have  you  been  promised  any  more  wages  than  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  hours  in  a  week  did  you  work,  or  how  many  days  ? — A.  Through  the 
winter  we  averaged  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days  a  month  during  the  winter. 

Q.  Did  you  want  to  work  more  than  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  have  worked 
every  day. 

Q.  Was  there  work  there  to  be  done  ?— A.  There  was  work  if  they  would  have  let 
us  work. 

Q.  What  wages  did  you  get'in  1884  ?— A.  We  got  $1.15. 

Q.  Were  you  getting  $1.15  in  September,  1884?— A.  We  were. 

Q.  Why  were  not  your  wages  raised  after  March,  1885,  to  what  yon  were  receiving 
in  September,  1884?— A.  I  do  not  know.     We  asked  for  it. 

Q.  They  would  not  give  it  to  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ? — A.  They  said  they  could  not  do  it.  I  asked  the  section 
foremen,  and  they  said  they  would  do  the  best  they  could,  and  that  was  the  last  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  any  of  your  associate  workmen  were  treated  in  the  same 
way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  they  were  all. 

Q.  Did  this  cause  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  workmen  ? — A.  Yes,  it  did. 

Q.  I  suppose  among  yourselves  you  were  frequently  talking  about  it  as  bad  treat- 
ment ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  out  on  the  6th  of  March  ?  When  did  you  quit  the  company's  service  If 
—A.  On  the  6th  of  March. 

Q.  Why  didyou  quit?— A.  I  quit  for  my  wages. 

Q.  Would  you  have  gone  out  but  for  the  order  of  District  Assembly  101  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  would  have  gone  out  anyway  when  that  came. 

Q.  Have  you  done  iiny  of  the  injuries  complained  of  by  the  company  to  its  property  ? 
-^A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  done  any,  although  I  was  arrested  for  dbing  injuries. 

W.  H.  HAINES,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Colonel  BuRNES : 

Question.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer.  W.  H.  Haines, 
age  forty-five,  occupation  blacksmith. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employment  of  the  company? — A.  Between 
seven  and  eight  years.  '  " 

Q.  What  wages  were  you  receiving  in  September,  1884  ? — ^A.  |2.75  a  day. 
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Q.  What  wages  were  yoii  receiving  on  the  Kth  of  March  last  f — A.  The  same  wages. 

Q.  The  wages  were  not  changefl  fioni  1884  up  to  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  wherein  the  company  has  done  yon  any  injustice  or  violated  its 
contract  with  yon  !— A.  Personally,  not  at  all. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  of  any  wrongs  done  to  any  other  employes  ? — ^A.  Our 
helpers  in  the  shops  were  only,  receiving  $1.65  where  at  other  points  they  were  re- 
ceiving 11.85  or  $1.90. 

Q.  Whose  bnsincRS  Is  it  to  rectify  this  ? — A.  Tt  is  all  with  the  superintendent. 

Q.  You  mean  the  general  superintendent  ? — A,  No  ;  the  superintendent  of  the  bridge 
and  building  department,  Mr.  Peels. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  causes  of  grievance  that  any  of  the  employes  ha;Ve  ?-^ 
A.  No  more  than  the  gentleman  stated  before  me,  night  travel.  They  always  make 
it  a  point  to  start  the  men  out  at  night  when  they  would  do  work. 

Q.  That  was  the  general  rule! — A.  Yes,, sir;  work  all  day,  and  start  them  out  at 
night. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  men  being  discharged  without  having  their  grievances  heard  ? — 
A.  They  generally  give  him  time  to  get  out  of  the  shop,  walk  in  and  say  they  don't 
want  him ;  that  is  all  the  time  they  give  him. 

Q.  Have  they  treated  any  men  that  way  since  March,  1885  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  how  many  can  you  remember  who  were  discharged  in  that  way  ? — A.  I  could 
name  a  number.  They  discharged  a  good  many  of  the  helpers,  diiferent  men,  and  they 
never  gave  any  notice.     If  we  want  to  quit  they  exact  us  to  give  ten  days'  notice. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  oil  the  tith  of  Marcbf — A.  No;  I  went  ont  on  the  Oth. 

Q.  Did  you  participate  iu  any  of  the  acts  of  violence  complained  of  by  the  com- 
pany ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  order  of  District  AsS'-mbly  101  influence  you  in  your  action  In  going 
outt — A.  Partially  ;  of  course  it  would  do  no  good  for  one  than  to  go  out  by  himself 
They  would  very  soon  till  his  place  if  one  man  went  out  by  himself. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  circular  issued  by  Assembly  101  previous  to  the  strike  1 — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  circular? — A.  I  have  not  got  it  with  me;  I  have 
got  it  at  home. 

Q.  Could  you  state  the  contents  of  "it? — A.  The  contents  was  something  in  this 
style :  Each  assembly  was  to  take  a  vote  whether  they  would  sustain  their  commit- 
tee in  having  unskilled  labor  get  $1.50  a  day,  and  reinstating  Brother  Hall,  and  other 
grievances,  such  as  the  night  riding,  and  so  on.  It  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
comraitti-e. 

Q.  The  night  riding  by  bridge  carpenters  was  a  matter  considered  in  the  circular 
which  was  issued  prior  to  the  .strike? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  submitted  to  the  subordinate  assemblies? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  called  upon  to  determine  whether  that  was .  a  sufficient  catise  for  a 
strike  or  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  yoiir  assembly  vote  on  the  proposition  ? — A.  They  voted  to  sustain  the 
executive  committee. 

Q.  Was  Ihat  unanimous  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question  :  Was  not  the  vote  of  the  assembly  also  to  require 
the  company  to  recognize  the  order  as  an  order?  You  have  the  option  to  answer  or 
decline  to  answer  as  you  please.  No  presumption  can  be  made  if  you  refuse  to  answer 
the  question. — A.  I  i  ecline  to  answer  the  question. 

Gov.  rnor  Curtin  In  reference  to  th.>  other  question  put  by  Colonel  Burues,  the 
witness  will  understand  that  while  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  ask  such 
questions,  because  we  are  seeking  for  truth,  it  is  at  the  option  of  the  witness  to  de- 
cline to  answer,  aud,  as  Colonel  Burues  says,  no  presumption  can  be  said  to  prevail 
on  account  of  tlie  refuial.  v 

The  Witness.  I  would  decline  to  answer  the  question. 

Governor  Stewart.  Do  -s  that  question  refer  to  the  vote  of  the  order? 

Colonel  BuiiNKS.  Yes,  sir. 

Governor  Stkwart.  1  desire  to  s'ate  in  connection  with  the  question  and  refusal  to 
answer,  that  iriy  personal  judgment  is  that  when  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  making  an  investigation  of  the  facts  touching  a  great  public  question  that 
♦  he  rules  of  any  organization  which  is  secret  in  its  oi)eration8  do  not  preclude  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  make  an  inquiry  of  its  members  pertinent  to  the  issue 
which  is  pending  before  that  committee.  I  merely  desire  to  put  my  judgment  on 
record  on  the  subject. 

Colonel  BuRNBS.  Alongside  of  the  judgment  of  my  colleague,  I  think  it  would  be 
proper  to  state  that  I  am  inclined  to  hold  the  law  to  be  that  neither  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  nor  any  other  power  can  lawfully  inquire  into  the  secrets  of  a 
lawful  secret  association  until  a  fouudatiou  his  betyt  laid  iiy  t'\  i(lenee  indicating  or 
establishing  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  that  society  to  violaio  the  law  or  overtbro*- 
the  Government,  and  I  do  not  think  at  this  stage  of  tlie  exuminution  then!  has  been 
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8u£Bcient  evidence  to  indicate  a,  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Order  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor.  ' 

Governor  Siewart.  This  is  not  a  question  of  overthrowing  the  Government.  It  is 
a  question  of  an  entirely  different  character.  The  committee  is  not  sent  out  to  in- 
vestigate any  question  of  treason  or  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Government.  It  is 
sent  out  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  interruption  of  inter-State  commerce,  and  any 
action  of  anybody,  whether  organized  or  as  iodividaala,  which  has  any  tendency  to 
reflect  any  light  on  that  particular  question,  is  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry.  Of 
course,  pa'rties  may  decline  to  answer,  and  I,  for  one,  would  not  insist  on  a  reply,  but 
at  the  same  time  I  am  not  one  who  will  admit  and  ready  to  concede  that  the  power 
of  this  Government  is  so  far  limited  in  regard  to  a  subject  of  this  kind,  that  by 
hedging  themselves  about  by  a  set  of  artificial  rules  they  can  shut  the  door  to  the  in- 
quiry. I  think  the  power  of  the  Government  is  supreme,  and  the  right  of  inquest 
(where  there  is  a  certain  condition  of  affairs)  as  to  whether  or  not  there  is  a  coii- 
spiraoy  exists  in  the  Go»ernment.  Now,  Brother  Burnes  and  I  have  placed  our  re- 
spective j  udgments  on  record  as  to  this  question,  and  it  is  proper,  I  suppose,  that  we 
should  hear  from  the  chairman  next. 

Governor  Cuetikt.  I  cansiot  see  that  there  is  much  difference.  It  is  in  evidence 
.over  aud  over  again  tha;.  the  strike  occurred  on  the  order  of  District  Assembly  101. 
Now,  in  the  line  of  your  judgment  it  is  perfectly  proper  that  we  should  put  that 
question  just  as  Colonel  Barnes  put  it.  That  is  in  the  line  of  ourduty  in  the  inquiry 
proposed  by  Governor  Stewart,  and  then,  just  as  you  say,  the  witness  can  decline  to 
answer.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  in  evidence,  it  is  proper  that  we  should  ask  the  question 
if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  The  committee  making  the  examinatiou.  Every  one  knows  we 
are  not  here  to  take  part  on  either  side  of  the  controversy ;  we  are  here  representing 
the  people ;  we  are  here  to  ascertain,  as  Governor  Stewart  states,  what  was  the  cause 
that  led  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace. 

Governor  Stewart.  In  other  words,  to  put  the  question  in  a  more  concrete  form — 
I  do  not  know  what  the  fact  is,  nor  I  do  not  assume  there  is  any  such  fact  in  exist- 
ence, but  if  these  organized  bodies  determine  to  strike  for  a  declared  purpose,  as  for 
example  in  order  that  the  railroad  company  should  recognize  the  order  as  an  existing, 
organized  identity,  I  think  that  is  a  proper  fact  to  show.  That,  1  understand,  is  the 
purport  of  the  question,  whether  or  not  the  bodies  in  their  deliberations  put  that  as 
a  reason  why  they  should  strike,  and  if  they  did  put  it  as  the  reason,  I  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  they  should  be  unwilling  the  matter  should  go  on  record.  However, 
that  is  a  matter  for  them  to  determine,  and  if  they  insist  on  not  answering  I  shall  not 
insist  on  it. 

Rev.  Father  C.  P.  O'LEARY,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows:' 
By  Colonel  Burnes: 

Question.  Please  state  your  place  of  residence  and  position. — Answer.  I  reside  in 
De  Soto ;  lama  Catliolic  priest ;   my  age  is  thirty-six. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  go  on  in  your  own  way  and  state  as  briefly  as  you 
can  the  occurrences  at  De  goto  during  the  late  trouble  t — A.  I  had  been  absent  from 
De  Soto  on  the  6t.h  of  March.  Upon  my  return  I  found  the  strike  bad  taken  place.  I 
knew  the  majority  of  the  strikers ;  they  were  some  of  my  best  members,  law-abiding, 
good,  honest,  sober  citizens  and  church  members.  I  was  an  indifferent  spectator  at 
first.  I  looked  on  and  saw  the  attitude  of  the  two.  I  naturally  side  with  the  weaker 
party.  I  did  not  inquire,  didn't  make  it  my  business  to  inquire,  into  the  merits  of  the 
case ;  but  I  saw  this,  that  the  company  used  every  endeavor,  were  unscrupulous  in 
their  means,  in  my  judgement,  to  crush  the  Knights  of  Labor  by  selecting  men  to 
do  work  during  the  strike,  many  of  whom  I  knew  to  be  fit  for  the  penitentiary,  and 
I  stated  so  publicly.  For  having  stated  such  the  superintendent  at  De  Soto,  as 
the  mayor  informed  me,  damned  and  cursed  me ;  said  I  was  the  worst  man  in  town. 
The  very  morning  he  had  said  so  I  was  on  my  way,  being  invited  by  the  mayor  who 
was  invited  by  the  railroad  officials,  to  use  my  influence  with  the  men  to  break  the 
blockade  and  let  trains  out  of  the  yard.  I  met  the  mayor,  who  told  me  what  the 
superintendent  had  said.  I  was  natui'ally  very  irritated,  seeing  that  I  was  on  a 
mission  of  peace,  to  be  insulted  in  that  manner.  I  demanded  an  apology  for  it.  Then 
I  looked  into  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  I  inquired  since,  and  from  wibat  I  inquired 
I  think  I  thoroughly  understand  the  causes  that  led  to  the  strike.  In  the  first  place 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  as  I  have  observed,  is  an  association  or  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  its  members  the  principles  of  social  economy,  and  also  to  exert 
a  moral  influence  over  its  members.  I  find  it  from  my  communication  with  the  or- 
ganization there  are  many  addicted  to  liquor  and  dissipation  in  every  way,  and  I 
attribute  in  part  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  they  have  reformed.  The  organization 
teaches  its  members  in  the  principles  of  justice  aud  equity.  By  looking  upon  the 
whole  system  of  railroad  corporations  the  whole  thing  is  a  grievance,  in  my  judgment. 
It  is  begotten  in  fraud-;  it  is  carried  on  by  trickery,  and  the  whole  thing  is  a  griev- 
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ance.  Then  that  grievance,  burning  in  their  mind,  culminates  by  little  trivial  causes. 
I  do  not  consider  that  any  one  cause  is  sufficient  or  justifiable  for  the  strike,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  chain  of  causes  led  to  the  strike.  Among  them  is  the  rottenness,  injustice,  and 
spirit  of  tyranny  that  exists  on  the  whole  system  from  Gould  down  to  the  lowest  offi- 
cial. That  is  my  experience,  and  I  have  been  a  close  observer.  Then,  again,  I  have 
been  present  ever  since,  as  I  have  said,  and  have  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  matter. 
I  have  addressed  them,  encouraging  them  to  keep  on  the  platform  laid  down  to  them 
by  Mr.  Po\yderly.  All  the  ministers  in  De  Soto  addressed  them.  They  were  made  honor- 
ary members  of  the  association.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  them.  I  did  think  they 
used  their  endeavors  as  an  association  to  observe  law  and  order.  Individual  members, 
irritated,  as  I  said  before,  by  the  action  of  the  company — by  the  character  of  the  men 
employed  by  the  company  to  oppose  them — were  now  and  then  driven  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence, maybe.  But  I  can't  say  they  were  Knights  of  Labor ;  in  fact,  one  man  brought 
before  the  court  in  De  Soto,  and  charged  with  having  thrown  a  pin  at  a  car  was  not  a 
Knight  of  Labor,  as  I  was  informed,  but  a  mere  sympathizer.  I  was  present  at  the  so 
called  riot  in  De  Soto,  which  was  nothing  but  a  gathering  of  boys,  the  majority  of  them, 
and  they  ran  after  the  man  who  pulled  out  the  revolver.  I  was  present  also  when  the 
first  train  passed  south,  and  they  were  very  much  excited  because  it  was  done,  natur- 
ally, in  opposition  to  their  views  and  desires  and  provoked  a  great  gathering  of  boys, 
principally.  And  this  man  named  Todd  it  appears  pulled  out  a  revolver  and  also  an- 
other man  named  Harrison  pulled  out  a  revolver.  This  excited  the  crowd  and  they  ran 
after  Todd  more  to  frighteu  him  than  anything  else.  Then  the  boys  gathered  around 
a  man  named  Nelson  and  tried  to  seize  him,  but  those  who  attacked  him  were  boys. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  were  any  Knights  of  Labor  or  not.  The  whole  thing 
was  much  arlo  about  nothing.  There  were  men  shot  down,  ten  murders  in  last  year 
there,  and  there  was  no  stir  about  it,  no  law  and  order  clnb  to  keep  the  peace  of  De 
Soto.  It  was  ado  about  nothing.  I  think  you  might  safely  place  the  law  and  order 
in  the  hands  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  as  far  as  can  understand  the  spirit  and  character 
of  the  men.  I  have  talked  as  much  to  an  official  in  De  Soto,  I  was  very  glad  the 
organization  was  in  the  hands  of  and  under  the  directions  and  control  of  such  good 
men,  and  he  coincided  with  me.  The  cause  of. the  strike  I  believe  was  a  series  of 
grievances.  Men  do  not  get  sufficient  pay.  A  dollar  a  day  and  work  only  fifteen 
days  in  a  month  is  certainly  unjust  treatment  of  any  man.  Then,  again,  I  saw  that 
the  action  of  the  company  intimidated  the  men.  I  was  speaking  to  a  brakeman  the 
other  day  on  a  passenger  train.  He  said  he  was  afraid  to  speak  to  the  Knights  of 
•  Labor  for  fear  he  would  be  discharged.  That  naturally  irritates  a  man  educated  in 
any  school  of  independence.  It  is  opposed  to  the  American  spirit.  The  whole  system 
is  enslaving  and  I  have  raised  my  voice  against  it. 

Mr.  BuKNES.  Were  you  ^  witness  to  any  of  the  acts  of  violence  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  in  De  Soto? 

The  Witness.  I  was  a  witness  to  the  supposed  riot  that  was  there,  as  I  have  said 
before,  and  it  was  no  riot  at  all.     A  number  of  boys  that  associated  and  gathered- — 

By  Governor  Stewart  : 

Q.  What  do  you  refer  to  1 — ^A.  I  refer  to  the  riot — the  supposed  riot — that  was 
spoken  of  in  the  papers.    I  was  present. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  when  they  assailed  the  woman,  when  that  crowd  went  up  to  the 
woman's  house  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  case  X  refer  to.  I  was  present  on  that  occa^ 
sion.  It  was  a  number  of  boys.  The  Knights  of  Labor  as  an  organization  were  not 
represented  there ;  that  I  know,  because  I  took  interest  in  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  the 
time,  and  I  noticed  they  were  only  boys. 

By  Colonel  BURNES : 

Q.  Did  yon  see  any  attempts  made  to  disable  en^nes  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  men  breaking  into  the  machine-shops  or  round-house  t — A.  No, 
air ;  by  the  way,  I  can  give  a  little  explanation  of  that.  I  know  it  has  occurred,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  it  officially  emanated  from  the  organization,  but  Mr.  Kennan 
promised  them  he  would  not  move  the  engine  from 

By  Governor  Stewart  : 

Q.  Are  you  testifying  what  you  know  personally! — A.  What  I  am  informed  by  the 
officers  of  the  Knip^ts  of  Labor.    I  am  under  oath. 

Q.  That  is  hearsay  testimony,  but  I  have  no  objection. — A.  And  the  fact  he  prom- 
ised not  to  move  the  engines,  and  the  fact  he  attempted  to  move  them  in  the  same 
breath  naturally  irritated  them.  I  mean  to  say  that  provoked  this  trouble.  We  are 
trying  to  arrive  at  the  cause  of  things,  and  a  cause  of  irritating  men  or  a  body  of  men 
is  to  deceive  them,  is  to  promise  them  and  in  the  same  breath  go  to  work  to  undo  or 
contradict  what  you  have  said.  Becognizing  the  boycott  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
and  in  the  same  breath  trying  to  remove  it.    Those  things  were  annoying  to  the  men. 
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Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  trying  to  remove  the  boycott  T — A.  They  recognized  the 
boycott  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific,  the  company  did. 

Q.  Yon  eaid  they  tried  to  remove  it ;  what  do  you  know  about  that  t — ^A.  Certainly 
I  do.  They  did  their  endeavors,  and  forced  cars  along  the  line,  did  it  by  force.'  Why 
promise  it,  and  then  do  it  by  force  ? 

Q.  You  say  they  forced  the  Texas  and  Pacific  cars  along  the  line  f—  A.  I  am  informed 
so.  I  speak  fronl  information  that  I  consider  reliable ;  I  would  not  say  so  otherwise. 
This  is  what  I  intend  to  say  and  have  said,  that  promising  a  body  of  men,  an  organi- 
zation, and  respecting  them  by  making  certain  promises  or  contracts  withjthem  that 
they  would  not  remove  the  engines  from  the  round-house  until  the  matter  was  set- 
tled, and  promising  and  respecting  the  boycott  they  placed,  whether  just  or  unjust,  on 
a  certain  road,  and  then  immediately  afterwards  breaking  their  word  with  the  organ- 
ization is  what  naturally  irritated  them  and  drove  its  members,  who  may  not  be  un- 
der the  control  of  the  organization,  to  commit  acts  of  violence.  I  have  been  publicly 
accused  in  my  church  and  by  the  railroad  company  as  blamable  for  most  of  the  acts 
of  violence.  % 

By  Colonel  Buriies  : 
Q.  Father  O'Leary,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  based  upon  assumed  facts.-    Yon 
have  expressed  a  very  favorable  opinion  of  the  Knights  of  Order  at  De  Soto  and  their 
conduct 

Governor  Stewart.  Knights  of  Labor,  yon  mean  t 

The  Witness.  Knights  of  Order ;  that  is  the  same  thing. 

By  Colonel  Bdrnes  : 

Q.  (Resuming.)  Knights  of  Labor,  and  I  ask  you  if  you  were  satisfied  by  incon- 
trovertible testimony  that  the  master  workman  of  that  assembly,  accompanied  by 
three  or  four  prominent  members  of  it  and  surrounHed  by  several  other  men,  had 
with  violence  broken  open  the  doors  of  the  round-house  and  machine-shop  against 
the  resistance  of  the  lawful  occupants  of  those  places  and  thus  forcing  themselves 
into  it,  had  injured  the  property  within,  would  yoo  still  have  the  same  favorable 
opinion  of  them  that  you  have  expressed  ?—  A.  Well,  I  would  not  indorse  that  action, 
but  I  think  the  circumstances  that  I  have  partly  referred  to  would  palliate  the  crime. 
We  mnst  understand  that  an  organization  is  composed  of  men,  and  this  organization 
is  composed  of  men  with  many  grievances,  and  it  is  not  natural  that  they  should  be, 
at  least  all  their  members,  kept  within  bounds,  and  especially  during  the  exciting  ' 
times.  This  thing  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  They  are  small  things,  and 
what  was  done  was  only  taking  some  little  part  of  the  engines  and  hiding  them — not 
breaking  the  engines,  I  understood.  I  inquired  into  that.  Even  that  I  would  not 
justify,  but  I  think  the  circumstances  palliate  it. 

Q.  Well,  would  you  make  the  same  answer  with  regard  to  the  instigation  and  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  a  boycott  ? — A.  The  boycott  is  nothing  but  a  retaliation  for 
the  blacklisting.  The  boycott  is  evil  for  evil,  an  eye  for  an  eye.  Of  course  the  boy- 
cott is  a  powerful  weapon,'  and  must  be  used  with  discretion. .  I  believe  in  bringing 
men  to  their  senses  by  any  means  that  are  potent  and  efficacious. 

By  Governor  Stewart  : 

Q.  With  dynamite  ? — A.  Even  dynamite.  Understand  me,  when  you  ask  the  ques- 
tion I  answer  directly.  Under  what  oironmstauces  t  I  do  not  believe  in  using  it  at 
random ;  I  do  not  believe  in  Socialism  and  anarchy.  When  you  asked  me  I  took  up 
the  word  in  the  same  sense'.  When  the  power  of  a  corporation  is  acting  in  the  de- 
struction of  humanity — and  it  is  demoralization,  because  poverty  and  exasperation 
lead  to  demoralization — when  a  corporation  continues  in  that  way,  and  poor  men  are 
driven  to  the  wall,  I  say  that  they  should  act,  and  any  power  that  they  can  eifica- 
ciously  handle  is  legitimate. 

Q.  Isn't  that  anarchy;  is  it  not  lawlessness? — A.  I  do  not  understand  it  in  that 
sense ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  If  they  do  anything  in  violation  of  law  it  is  lawlessness. — A.  That  is  another 
question.  I  do  not  know  that  the  boycott  is  in  violation  of  law.  1  can  deal  with 
whoever  I  please. 

Q.  I  was  taking  you  at  your  word ;  you  said  any  means  1 — A.  I  said  any  means. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  any  unlawful  means! — A.  I  did  not  say  unlawful  means.  We  were 
preaking  of  an  organized  association  and  a  given  thing,  the  boycott.  If  you  want  to 
yasry  me  to  the  question  outside  of  this  present  case  I  would  probably  go  further  than 
cau  wish  me  to  go,  into  nations. 

Q  We  are  talking  about  tliis  nation,  society  here,  and  nothing  else. — ^A.  Then  we 
are  not  speaking  of  dynamite  at  all.    That  is  out  of  the  question. 
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Q.  My  point  is  this,  whether  you  indorse  the  use  of  any  unlawful  methods  under  a 
government  of  law  to  redress  grievances?  That  is  a  square  proposition. — A.  If  you 
bring  me  to  that,  too,  I  will  speak  candidly.  If  a  people  find  that  legislatures  can  he 
purchased  by  Gould  and  that  the  States  and  Government  are  almost  bought  up  and 
corrupted,  I  believe  there  are  cases  where  the  people  can  take  the  law  Into  their  own 
hands.  I  believe,  governor,  if  yon  go  into  the  abstract  causes,  speaking  on  abstract 
questions,  I  will  answer  you  on  abstract  questions.  I  have  given  you  an  abstract 
statement. 

Q.  My  cpiestion  was  a  very  simple  one.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
answering  it  yes  or  no. — A.  I  answered  you. 

Q.  You  suppose  a  case  that  does  not  exist.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  will  say  that 
the  legislature  of  Missouri  is  so  venal  as  to  be  purchased  by  Mr.  Gould  f — A.  Well, 
that  is  a  matter  that  is  to  be  investigated. 

Q.  Do  you  say  so? — ^A.  Ko,  I  do  not  say  so. 

Q.  Then  your  supposed  case  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  question. — A.  Ton  asked 
me  whether  it  was  ever  right  to  use  unlawful  means,  and  I  gave  an  answer  to  an  ab- 
stract question. 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  you  in  your  judgment  it  was  lawful  to  use  unlawful  means 
to  redress  grievances  which  existed  under  a  government  of  laws  such  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  the  State  of  Missouri  as  it  exists  to-day? — A.  If  you  put 
it  that  way,  I  say  no. 

Q.  My  question  implied  thaij. — A.  It  didn't  state  it,  though. 

Q.  Because  this  is  rather  an  important  question  to  the  American  people  now. — A. 
Very,  and  I  believe  that  corporations  are  the  cause  of  this  Socialistic  evil.  Socialism 
is  the  outgrowth  of  grievances.  When  law  is  powerless  the  State  is  powerless  to 
bring  corporations  to  their  senses,  and  a  sense  of  injustice  breeds  Socialism. 

Q.  Socialism  did  not  originate  in  a  land  of  corporations? — A.  It  originated  under 
the  arbitrary  power  under  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  other  powers  of  Europe ;  but  we 
have  czars  in  this  country,  too. 

Q.  We  have  legislatures  also. — A.  Well,  it  is  to  be  questioned.  It  remains  yet  to 
be  demonstrated  whether  legislatures  are  able  to  keep  the  czar  under  subjection, 

Q.  Do  yon  think  they  have  not  the  power  in  this  country  ? — ^A.  I  think  they  have, 
the  power. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  not  better  to  repress  grievances  by  lawful  methods  ? — A. 
Certainly. 

Q.  And  bear  them  for  a  while  ? — A.  It  is  very  well  to  moralize  to  an  individual 

Q.  That-is  not  moralizing;  that  is  a  straight  proposition. — A.  To  tell  people  to  bear 
grievances  is  moralizing. 

Q.  I  do  not  think  so. — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  bear  existing  grievances  until 
they  can  be  corrected  by  electing  the  proper  men  to  the  legislature,  in  a  country 
where  the  people,  by  means  of  ballots,  are  the  law-makers  and  governors? — ^A.  Tell- 
ing people  to  do  this  and  moralizing  to  them  is  all  very  well ;  but  you  can't  moralize 
to  the  masses.  They  are  led  by  instincts ;  they  are  led  by  a  sense  of  independence ; 
they  are  led  by  the  American  spirit  of  independence,  and  if  trampled  upon  it  will 
break  out  in  revolution  and  anarchy. 

Q.  They  are  led  rather  by  the  passionate  appeals  of  the  socialist  and  communist 
than  by  the  clergy,  who  do  not  recommend  such  things — is  that  what  you  mean  to 
say  ?  The  clergy,  as  I  understand  it,  do  not  advise  that  sort  ef  thing. — A.  No ;  but 
with  regard  to  the  leaders.  The  leaders  of  the  communists  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
movement ;  the  movement  does  not  originate  from  the  leaders.  The  leader  comes 
from  the  movement ;  the  leader  comes  up  and  takes  the  opportunity  of  the  hour,  but 
what  is  the  cause  of  that  commotion?  Grievances  and  injustice  and  arbitrary  power; 
that  is  the  cause  of  it.  Then  the  leader  comes  up  and  takes  his  opportunity  and  car- 
ries them  probaljly  further  than  they  should  go. 

Q.  Then  the  question  comes  up  whether  it  is  not  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  whether 
a  clergyman  or  not,  to  endeavor  to  lead  people  to  redress  their  grievances  by  peace- 
ful remedies  and  the  lawful  methods ;  that  is  my  point. — A.  That  is  what  I  have  done. 
Though  I  speak  strongly  now,  I  have  done  it.  I  have  counseled  peace.  I  understood 
you  to  lay  down  a  broad  statement,  and  I  would  not  have  it  said  that  I  would  allow 
a  people  ever  to  lie  under  the  submission  of  slavery  while  they  had  hands  and  arms 
to  use  them.    I  would  not  like  to  countenance  such  a  statement. 

By  Governor  Curtin: 
Q.  I  did  not  understand  you  about  the  boycotting  of  the  road.  Do  I  understand 
yon  that  this  Gould  system  of  roads  procured  that  boycotting  ? — ^A.  No;  not  procured 
it,  but  I  said  that  they  recognized,  as  I  understood  from  a  statement  in  the  paper  and 
from  others  previously,  they  recognized  the  boycott  placed  on  it  by  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  If  they  recognized  it,  I  ask  you,  why  did  they  try  and  force  trains  along  the 
road,  and.  why  did  they  raise  the  question  ?   My  point  is  this,  that  the  strike  was  pro- 
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yoked  by  repeated  promises  and  causing  contracts  made  by  corporations  with  the 
Knights  of  Labor  to  be  broken  almost  before  the  ink  was  dried  on  the  paper. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  boycotting  of  that  road  we  have  had  evidence  before  this 
committee  that  this  system  yielded  to  that. — A.  That  is  what  I  said.  > 

Q.  So  as  to  prevent  a  strike  on  the  system  ?— A.  So  they  did ;  but  why  should  they 
yield?  , 

Q.  So  as  to  prevent  a  strike  on  the  great  system  which  was  under  the  control  of 
these  people,  5,000  miles  of  railroad,  that  is  the  evidence  we  have  taken. -r-A.  But  ii 
would  appear  to  me  that  yielding  and  then  breaking  it,  making  contracts  not  to  re- 
move engines  out  of  the  shops  and  then  removing  them,  was  one  of  the  causes  that  1 
stated  to  have  provoked  it. 

Q.  That  road  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver. — ^A.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  case, 
but  in  mentioning  the  causes  that  led  to  the  strike  it  occurred  to  me  that  was  one. 
The  company  should  treat  their  men  with  more  dignity  and  should  have  more  respect; 
for  their  word,  and  not  nillbe  a  contract  they  did  not  intend  to  carry  out.  When  such 
representative  bodies  as  corporations  have  no  respect. for  their  word  and  no  respeci 
for  their  contracts  it  is  demoralizing  and  it  leads  to  strikes. 

By  Governor  Stewajst  : 

Q.  I  suppose  you  do  not  testify  in  regard  to  the  matters  except  from  information 
that  you  have  derived  from  these  employes  of  the  company ;  that  is,  you  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  violation  of  contracts  or  of  grievances? — A.  I  have  a  personal 
knowledge  of  grievances. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  personal  knowledge:  what  they  told  you? — A.  My  observation 
for  years.     I  have  lived  in  a  railroad  town  for  twelve  years. 

Q.  You  have  only  testified  from  information  which  you  say  you  have  received  from 
the  employes  ? — A.  I  have  testified  to  matters  attained  from  information  or  from  em- 
ployes and  also  from  observation. 

Q.  In  the  matter  of  the  breaches  of  contract,  for  example  ? — ^A.  Of  course  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  knowing  that. 

Q.  You  derived  that  from  information  ? — A.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  informa- 
tion,, and  therefore  I  give  it.    I  know  it  is  reliable  information. 

Governor  Stewart.  You  believe  it,  no  doubt. 

By  Governor  Cuktin  : 

Q.  The  fact  is  that  corporations  and  particularly  railroad  corporations  having  large 
powers  granted  them  by  the  States  do  sometimes  exceed  their  power.  We  are  looking 
for  information  in  this  respect,  and  if  we  find  it  so  we  certainly  desire  it  to  appear 
here.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  But  at  the  same  time  the  annoyances  are 
aggravating  and  they  produce  a  combination  which  produced  some  violence,  as  has 
been  proven.  We  all  have  our  grievances.  Did  you  ever  know  a  man  in  your  con- 
gregation that  had  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  never  knew  a  man  that  had  not.  I  have  had  them  myself,  but  other  men 
not  having  the  same  grievances  I  had  I  could  not  make  a  combination.  Those  men 
combined  to  redress  grievances.  They  had  a  perfect  right  to  leave  their  work,  at  any 
time  they  pleased.  They  had  a  right  to  leave  in  a  body  when  they  pleased.  That 
was  their  own  business.  But  as  to  whether  other  people  should  not  work,  that  is  an- 
other question.  The  law  then  comes  in,  the  law  of  protection.  I  think  your  theory 
is  correct,  the  men  may  have  had  grievances  for  many  of  them  say  so,  and  that  I  sup- 
pose produced  the  society  ? — A.  I  think  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the 
cause  of  the  strike  and  the  continuance  of  it.  I  think  those  who  struck  and  went  out 
only  thought  it  would  be  for  a  few  days,  and  therefore  the  evils  attending  it  would 
be  small.  They  did  not  intend  to  continue  it  two  months.  It  was  the  company  that 
saw  the  society  had  made  a  mistake,  and  they  could  get  public  opinion  to  be  brought 
against  it,  and  they  could  crush  it,  that  really  continued  the  strike. 

By  Governor  Stewakt  : 

Q.  Mr.  Irons  stands  at  the  head  of  this  particular  organized  body  that  ordered  the 
strike  ? — A.  So  I  understand  it. 

Q.  He  ordered  the  strike,  and  I  believe  it  is  generally  conceded  now  that  it  was  a 
mistake.  Now,  is  itfair  to  charge  the  responsibility  of  its  continuance  on  the  railroad 
company  if  he  did  make  a  mistake?  Is  it  not  generally  recognized  that  if  a  man 
makes  a  mistake  that  he  ought  to  take  it  back  ?  Does  not  the  same  rule  apply  to  an 
organization  ?  When  Mr.  Powderly  advised  Mr.  Irons,  or  ordered  the  strike  off,  if  I 
understand  it,  was  it  not  Mr.  Irons  that  continued  the  strike  ?  How  then  can  you 
say  it  is  the  fault  of  the  railroad  company  ? — A.  I  will  state  this,  that  so  far  as  I  un- 
derstand this  examination  is  not  about  the  moral  grounds  of  it,  who  are  to  blame 

Q.  But  you  were  saying  the  continuance  of  the  strike  was  exclusively  the  fault  of 
the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  repeat  it.  I  say  in  investigating  a  case  like  this 
we  should  look  to  the  intention.  The  law  may  not  look  to  the  intention  of  an  act. 
I  think  this  is  not  a  mere  legal  proceeding.     The  intention  of  every  one,  I  suppose, 
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was  this,  that  they  thought  the  strike  would  only  last  a  few  days,  and  therefore  they 
thought  the  injury  would  not  be  much.  The  injury  should  not  be  attributed  to  them, 
because  they  did  not  intend  it.  The  company  would  not  come  to  terms ;  they  Would 
not  arbitrate;  they  would  not  so  much  as  hear  the  representative  of  an  organization, 
when,  if  tbey.had  hadalittle  condescension  and  met  the  iiieu,  the  strike  would  have 
been  ended  after  the.first  week  or  two.  I  say  still,  and  repeat  it,  that  the  stubborn- 
ness and  the  obstinacy,  the  autocracy,  of  the  company  was  tbo  cause  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  strike,  and  therefore  they  were  in  part  to  blame  for  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  strike. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  when  anybody  docs  an  act  that  turns  out  to  be  wrong  that  as 
soon  as  discovered  the  wrong  ought  to  be  corrected  ? — A.  They  could  not  then  They 
had  made  a  mistake,  and  the  withdrawal  of  it  wonld  have  been  detrimental  to  thou- 
sands of  men. 

Q.  That  was  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Irons,  but  not  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Powderly. 
He  ordered  the  strike  off,  and  the  men  were  willing  to  go  back  to  work. — A.  Mr.  Pow- 
derly ordered  the  strike  off  on  a  false  statement  made  by  Gould — misrepresentation 
or  some  act  of  duplicity  on  Gould's  part. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  is  a  difference  of  claim  about  that. — A.  And  when  ho  found  his 
mistake  I  suppose  he  did  not  insist  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  strike.  I  believe  Mr, 
Powderly  approved  of  the  strike  when  he  found  that  Gould  did  not  intend  to  arbi- 
trate. 

Q.  Mr.  Powderly  said  it  was  a  mistake. — A.  In  the  beginning  it  was  a  mistake. 

'  By  Colonel  Burnes  : 

Q.  We  are  investigating  as  to  the  cause  as  well  as  theextent  of  the  trouble  between 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  and  its  employes  in  the  State  of  Missouri  and  other  States. 
I  understand  you  to  have  intimated  that  a  part  of  this  cause  might  be  found  in  the 
legislation  of  the  country  and  perhaps  in  the  legislation  of  the  States,  the  system  of 
legislation.  Federal  and  State,  in  wliich  certain  individual  parties  wielded  more  power 
than  other  individuals,  and  more  power  than  the  people  believed  in  right  they  ought 
to  have  been  allowed  to  wield ;  that  under  this  system  of  legislation  monopolies  had 
been  created  and  great  powers  had  been  conceded  to  such  corporations  ;  that  those 
powers  overshadowed  to  a  certain  extent  Federal  legislation  and  State  legislation  and 
the  judiciary  of  the  country,  and  that  because  of  this  concentration  of  power  over  the 
institutions  of  the  country  the  public  mind  became  suspicious,  became  uneasy  and 
restless,  and  that  this  was  a  part  of  t  be  original  cause,  perhaps,  of  the  present  trouble. 
Do  you  wish  to  be  so  understood  ? — A.  I  do,  decidedly.  I  believe  that  equity  follows 
juatace,  and  that  there  is  no  equity  pursued  in  railroad  corporations  where  one  man 
gets  $25,000  a  year  out  of  the  earnings  and  another  man  gets  90  cenis  a  day.  I  believe 
there  is  no  equity  in  that,  no  equal  distribution  of  wages  and  the  labor  of  men.  Capital 
is  the  result  of  labor,  and  capital  should  be  equitably  and  justly  distributed  among 
labor.  I  do  not  believe  in  equality,  in  entire  equality.  All  men  ^re  not  equal,  intel- 
ligently, physically,  or  morally.  I  think  there  should  be  someequity  and  justice  used 
in  the  distribution  of  wages.  A  case  came  before  me  the  other  day  where  a  man  had 
a  Bub-contract,  and  he  got  $100  a  week,  and  he  was  paying  his  men  |1.50  a  day,  and 
it  was  skilled  labor,  too.  Cases  like  that  come  before  me  and  it  leads  me  to  believe 
that  corporations  ought  to  be  compelled  by  law  to  treat  their  employes  with  justice 
and  equity,  for  where  they  can  carry  the  upper  hand  they  do  so  with  a  vengeance. 

Q.  In  your  association  with  laboring  meu  have  you  foiind  that  this  feeling  is  gen- 
eral or  otherwise? — A.  Yes;  I  have  read  and  I  have  also  spoken  to  a  great  many  on 
the  question,  and  I  find  out  that  there  is  a  widespread  feeling  of  unrest  and  dissatis- 
faction arising  from  the  present  order  of  things ;  that  where  these  ideas  are  put  in 
form  in  an  organization  like  the  Knights  of  Labor  it  must  break  out  now  and  then. 
Strikes  are  inevitable.  That  is  the  way  I  view  it.  You  might  call  them  necessary 
evils. 

Q.  Do  yon  believe  that  any  part  of  the  cause  of  the  troubles  comes  from  the  belief 
in  the  minds  of  men  that  capital  gets  more  than  its  share  of  the  results  of  their  la- 
bor f — A.  That  is  the  real  cause.   The  others  are  mere  provocations  and  mere  incidentals. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  it  talked  betwe'eh  the  men  or  between  yourself  and  the  men 
that  dividends  are  songht  not  only  upon  the  capital  invested  but  upon  speculative 
capital  called  watered  stock?— A.  Yes ;  I  have  publicly  and  privately  heard  it  dis- 
cussed, and  the  Knights  of  Labor  are  very  well  educated. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  that  as  constituting  any  part  of  the  cause  of  the  trouble  ? — A. 
Yes ;  because  the  oflScials  of  the  road  are  many  of  them  nice  men  and  treat  their  men 
well.  1  could  not  understand  how  6,000  men  would  obey  the  orders  of  Mr.  Irons  and 
give  up  their  interests  when  the  majority  of  them  were  doing  very  well,  and  go  out 
on  a  strike  except  for  the  real  fundamental  causes,  which  are  the  burning  grievances 
and  their  disrespect  for  the  officers,  although  they  do  respect  the  officers,  many  of 
tbem.  The  officers  in  De  Soto  are  good  men,  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  men,  yet 
these  men  obey  the  order  because  they  have  no  respect  for  the  whole  system.    They 
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consider  itrotten,  as  corrupt  and  cormpting.  They  believe  by  these  means  and  others, 
through  the  ballot,  they  will  yet  purify  the  country  of  such  corruption,  and  I  hope 
they  will. 

Q.  Has  the  question  of  the  effect  of  consolidation  been  discussed  or  considered 
among  the  men  ? — A.  The  effect  of  consolidation  ? 

Q.  Between  different  lines  of  railway  ?— A.  Yes ;  all  such  questions  pertaining  to 
•  railroads  and  pertaining  to  the  present  trouble  are  discussed. 

Q.  Are  the  men  averse  to  such  consolidation? — A.  Yes,  as  far  as  I  understand  them, 
because  such  consolidation  generally  leads  to  the  injury  of  the  men.  A  man  was 
telling  me  the  other  day  that  he  went  to  Texas  and  found  his  name  on  a  list  in  Texas 
as  blacklisted  on  the  whole  system  or  combination.  Of  course  when  they  turn  against 
any  man  or  any  body  of  men  they  use  thiir  power,  an  absolute  power  almost.  That 
relating  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  is,  of  course,  injurious.  As  to  its  other  bearings  I 
cannot  say.  I  am  not  a  political  economist  to  speak  of  the  material  injury  of  con- 
solidation. ' 

By  Governor  CURTIN : 

Q.  Have  you  the  name  of  the  man  who  went  and  found  his  name  on  the  black 
list  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  give  his  name. 

Q.  Is  he  here  in  this  house  f— A.  No,  sir.  The  whole  system  is  so  united  that  they 
have  done  everything  in  their  power  against  the  order,  and  they  can  do  so  because  of 
the  consolidation.  If  one  road  were  independent  of  another,  not  bound  by  contracts 
or  anything  of  that  kind  to  obey  the  other,  a  person  could  go  from  one  road  to  an- 
other and  be  free.  You  are  excommunicated  or  exiled  when  you  turn  against  the 
company  here,  and  you  have  to  go  East,  go  outside  of  the  Gould  system  altogether. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  the  name  of  that  man  ?  Is  he  here  or  in  De  Soto  f — A.  Do 
you  wish  it  now  ?  I  will  give  it  afterwards.  The  mere  fact  that  he  mentioned  it  to 
me  would  be  enough  to  discharge  him.  I  know  the  spirit  of  the  railway  company. 
A  man  cannot  speak  to  a  Knight  of  Labor  without  being  in  danger  of  being  dis- 
charged. I  might  injure  the  man  by  saying  it.  I  am  on  oath.  I  willgive  hisnan.e. 
to  the  committee  privately. 

Mr.  BUKNES.  Do  not  do  it  if  you  think  it  will  injure  the  man. — A.  I  firmly  believe 
it  will  injure  the  man. 

Governor  Ctjbtin.  Making  a  black  list  and  sending  it  around  would  be  rather  bad. 

By  Governor  Stewart  : 

Q.  You  say  that  an  employ^  of  this  road  cannot  speak  to  a  Knight  of  Labor  with- 
out being  discharged  f — A.  Without  being  in  danger  of  being  discharged,  so  I  am  in- 
formed by  men  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad  company  at  present.  As  I  said  before, 
a  brakeman  on  a  passenger  train  told  me  that  he  was  afraid  to  stand  on  the  platform 
and  speak  to  the  Knights  of  Labor.  "  I  hid  myself  the  next  time  I  passed."  I  was 
ashamed  of  such  a  man. 

Q.  Does  not  that  indicate  the  man  is  a  coward  ? — A.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  cow- 
ardice ? 

Q.  Probably  he  was  bom  a  coward. — A.  Cowardice  and  fear  arises  from  some  fear 
generally — arises  from  some  threat,  because  he  knows  the  company.  A  conductor  spoke 
favorably  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  he  was  threatened  to  be  discharged;  that  I 
have  from  the  conductor,  too. 

Q.  What  conductor  was  that  t — A.  On  the  same  ground  I  would  decline  to  give  his 
name,  because  I  know  he  would  be  injured. 

Q.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  investigate  the  subject  if  you  decline  to  give  na  mes  f — 
A.  I  stand  to  the  statement,  the  published  statement  under  oath,  that  ffirmly  believe 
that  any  man,  not  only  an  employ^  of  the  company  but  even  out  of  it,  that  shows  any 
sympathy  with  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  thereby  an  enemy  of  the  company — considered 
such.  If  you  want  the  times  or  persons  I  cannot  give  them,  because  that  would  be 
uncharitable. 

By  Colonel  Burnes  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  men  at  De  Soto  receive  81.10  a  day! — A. 
A  great  many  in  the  shops ;  I  believe  some  young  men  that  have  been  working  two 
or  three  years  receive  only  80  cents  a  day.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  percentage  of  the 
men.  I  have  never  made  a  close  inquiry  into  the  details  of  the  thing.  I  know  that 
men,  especially  section-hands,  do  not  get  enough  to  support  them  decently. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  mob  near  Duffy's  house  taking  any  part  whatever  with  the 
crowd  which  surrounded  it? — ^A.  No  ;  it  can't  be  called  a  mob.  I  was  not  therebut 
I  came  up  afterwards.  They  were  four  blocks  away,  and  I  saw  the  commotion  and 
came  over  and  saw  the  man  Nelson  was  in  the  crowd  and  some  boys  were  handling 
him  rather  ronghlyj  and  I  saved  him,  kept  the  boys  away.  They  were  not  Knights 
of  Labor.    The  Knights  of  Labor  disapproved  of  it. 

Q.  You  were  not  seeking  to  do  any  violence  to  the  man  that  took  refuge  in  the 
house  f — ^A.  No ;  I  don't  know  him.     I  never  saw  him. 
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Q.  Dili  you  state  to  parties  in  De  Soto  that  yon,  counseled  and  considered  the  nse 
of  dynamite  under  certain  conditions  permissible  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  remember. 
The  question  was  talked  of,  and  I  rather  counseled  prudence.  They  know  that  on 
other  matters  as  I  have  said  before  to  Governor  Stewart,  as  I  have  made  bold  to  say 
that  when  a  people  are  depressed,  are  fighting  for  life  and  all  that  life  holds  dear, 
that  any  means  in  their  power  may  be  used.  They  know  I  hold  that  view.  I  was 
approached  on  the  question  and  counseled  moderation  and  peace,  and  said  they  should 
refrain  from  it,  and  recommended  them  to  pursue  moral  means. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  member  of  the  Law  and  Order  League  of  De  Soto  ? — A.  No ;  I  would 
not  be  a  member  of  such  a  burlesque.  The  whole  thing  is  a  burlesque,  the  whole 
thing. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  if  you  will  give  us  the.  names  of  the  men  employed 
by  the  company  who  are  fit  for  the  penitentiary  f — A.  Well,  they  might  be  promoted 
by  the  company  if  I  should  give  their  names. 

Governor  Stewart.   That  is  nothing  to  the  committee. 

The  Witness.  1  am  really  conscientious  in  that  matter.  I  really  believe  the  men 
would  ba  promoted. 

Q.  Never  mind ;  give  us  the  names.  That  is  the  question. — A.  I  will  give  them 
privately,  but  not  publicly.  I  will  give  them  to  the  committee,  the  Congressional 
committee,  but  not  in  the' presence  of  the  railroad  officials. 

Governor  Stewart.  I  think  Mr.Kennan  would  like  to  know  if  he  has  got  any  men 
there  that  ought  to  go  to  the  penitentiary. 

Judge  PORTis.  We  have  the  right  to  know  that. 

The  Witness.  As  I  said  before  I  say  again,  I  do  not  want  such  men  promoted. 
They  might  get  Mr.  Kerrigan's  place. 

By  Colonel  BuRNES : 

Q.  I  understood  you  as  expressing  the  opinion  they  were  fit  for  the  penitentiary. 
Did  yon  mean  by  that,  that  yon  knewof  any  crimes  they  had  committed  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  was  aware  of  the  crimes  some  of  them  had  committed,  and  they  were  given  revolv- 
ers by  the  company.  I  complained  of  that  to  the  railroad  authorities,  that  they 
ought  to  be  put  off  the  road.  They  are  of  the  worst  character.  I  know  others  whose 
social  standing  beyond  question  is  had,  decidedly.  They  are  outlaws ;  what  we  vul- 
;arly  call  "  blacklegs.'^  That  class  of  men  got  revolvers  from  the  company  and  were 
oyal  to  the  company. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  threw  the  pin  t — A.  The  man  accused  of  throwing 
the  pin  ? 

Q.  Yes.-7-A'.  Yes ;  I  know  him.  He  is  not  a  man  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
I  am  told. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  except  you  were  told  so  ? — A.  I  was  told  he  was  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  deaire  to  give  the  names  of  the  parties,  I  understand  ? — ^A.  I  will 
give  them  to  the  Congressional  committee.  The  Congressional  committee,  as  I  un- 
derstand, is  a  body  proper  to  receive  such  information,  not  the  public. 

By  Governor  Stewart  : 

Q.  You  stated  you  complained  to  the  railroad  officials  of  the  men  ;  if  so,  they  have 
been  advisied,  probably,  of  their  names? — A.  A  railroad  official — a  certain  official, 
I  may  consider  an  honest  man— I  might  inform  him,  but  the  whole  system  in  its 
workings  and  chief  officers  knows  no  moral  law. 

Q.  Do  you  apply  that  to  Mr.  Kerrigan  ?— A.  No;  I  consider  him  a  just  and  honest 
man. 

Q.  What  do  yon  mean  by  chief  officials  ?— A.  I  mean  that  so  many  of  them  that 
govern  the  road  seem  to  govern  it  without  regard  to  moral  law. 

Q.  Will  you  name  those  men  ?^A.  No.   It  is  my  impression 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  acts  of  those  officials  that  you  can  specify  as  coming  within 
your  own  knowledge  such  as  you  describe  ? — A.  Well,  an  officer  in  De  Soto  boasted 
that  he  had  put  down  three  strikes  already  and  was  going  to  put  down  this,  and 
curses  and  damns  every  word  he  says,  and  showed  his  muscle  and  called  me  vulgar 
names.     He  is  a  prominent  railroad  official.     He  employs  those  men. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  objection  to  giving  his  name  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  he?— A.  Mr.Kennan. 

Q.  The  superintendent  of  the  division  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  The  information  I  have  about 
his  cursing  and  damning  me  is  from  the  mayor  of  the  city.   I  think  that  is  reliable. 

Q.  That  yon  hear.  He  did  not  cnrse  you  to  your  face?— A.  I  heard  it  from  others. 
My  information  as  derived  from  many  creditable  witnesses  is  enough. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  mentioned  the  acts  of  that  high  official.  What  other  high  offi- 
cial ? — ^A.  Mr.  Gould  himself. 

Q.  Mr.  Gould  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  road,  I  suppose  you 
know  f— A.  That  is  not  my  view  of  the  matter.  I  think  he  has.  I  think  the  majority 
of  the  men,  except  such  men  as  Mr.  Kerrigan  and  others,  having  inddpendenoe.  I 
think  the  others  are  ruled  by  them.    I  think  they  are  puppets  in  his  hands. 


g 
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Q,  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Gould  has  anything  to  do  with  the  administration,  em- 
ploying men,  fixing  wages,  and  the  methodsof  administration  on  this  system  of  road  t 
— ^A.  He  has  indirectly,  in  having  the  employment  of  such  men  as  Mr.  Hoxie,  Kennan, 
and  others.  < 

Q.  All  he  does  is  +o  put  some  men  at  the  head  and  tell  them  to  manage  the  road." 
You  do  not  suppose  he  has  anything  to  do  with  the  matters  out  of  which  grew  the 
grievances  ? — A.  I  think  he  selects  them  because  of  similarity  of  views  and  of  their 
mode  of  carrying  on  railroad  management  suitable  to  him. 

Q.  Now,  about  Mr.  Hoxie,  is  there  anything  in  Mr.  Hoxie's  method  of  administra- 
tion that  you  would  criticise  ?—iA.  I  have  already  criticised  his  arbitrary  power  and 
his  obstinacy. 

Q.  Some  act  of  his,  not  general  statements.  Do  you  know  of  his  refusal  to  act 
which  is  a  subject  of  criticism,  which  is  a  proper  subject  of  inquiry  by  the  committee  ? 
What  has  Mr.  Hoxie  done  that  you  know  of  that  would  justify  the  remark  you  made 
about  the  higher  official^ — A.  I  went  around  to  the  citizens  of  the  town  and  got  up 
a  citizens'  meeting  and  a  committee  was  appointed  and  waited  on  Mr.  Hoxie,  and  he 
would  not  hear  them.  I  have  that  grievance  against  him.  I  consider  him,  as  Drum- 
mond  said,  a  kind  of  Czar. 

Q.  When  was  that  f^A.  At  this  meeting. 

Q.  That  is  since  the  strike? — A.  That  is  since  the  strike. 

Q.  I  referred  to  the  administration  of  the  road  as  far  as  related  to  the  treatment  of 
the  men? — A.  I  don't  know  anything  of  that,  but  I  know  the  whole  system,  as  I  said 
before,  is  corrupt. 

Q.  I  am  trying  to  bring  you  down  to  some  point  which  will  show  us  your  judgment 
is  well  founded? — A.  My  judgment  is  founded  upon  facts. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  you  to  state  some  fact  which  is  within  your  personal  knowledge 
which  justifies  your  statement  that  the  whole  system  is  corrupt,  something  that  yon 
know  which  you  can  state  that  indicates  corruption  in  the  management  of  this  road!( 
— A.  The  injustice,  and  tyranny,  and  refusal  to  reason  with  men  is  corrupt  and  coiv 
mpting.  The  refusal  to  pay  decent  wages  to  men  is  corrupting,  because  it  is  theft; 
it  is  robbery  legalized,  may  be. 

By  Governor  Curtin^: 

Q.  You  will  understand,  Father  O'Leary,  that  before  the  resolution  was  offered  to 
raise  the  committee  I  had  been  informed  that  there  was  a  black  list  of  names  circu- 
lated throughout  the  rail  oads  of  the  southwestern  country  here,  and  the  first  time  1 
have  heard  of  it  since  is  from  you  this  morning.  The  evidence  would-be  very  inju- 
rious to  a  railroad  corporation  if  they  keep  a  black  list  of  men,  and  send  it  to  other 
roads,  and  keep  them  from  being  erajployed.     I  was  told  it  in  Washington. 

Governor  Stbwakt.  Mr.  Sibley  or  some  ofBcial  testified  that  there  had  not  been 
any  black  list  kept  on  the  road  since  Mr.  Hoxie  had  the  management  of  it,  and  thnt 
there  was  no  such  a  thing  onthejine  of  the  road  now. 

The  Witness.  I  will  give  that  man's  name  to  the  committee. 

Governor  CURTIN.  That  would  be  very  well.  You  see  there  is  this  in  it:  A  man 
might  he  in  the  employment  of  the  road  as  engineer  or  brakeman  and  might  be  talk- 
ing to  a  friend  without  knowing  he  was  a  Knight  of  Labor,  and  it  would  be'  only  when 
he  knew  he  was  talking  to  a  Knight  of  Labor  that  he  would  be  afraid  of  being  pun- 
ished.— A.  I  am  certain  there  is  that  intimidation ;  certain  of  it.  Their  purpose  is  to 
destroy  the  Knights  of  Labor,  aftd  their  purpose  is  to  make  exceptions  against  them 
every  time,  to  make  discriminations  against  them. 

Colonel  BURNES.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not  care  to  investigate  the  facts  as 
to  whether  those  charges  are  true  or  untrue  now.  This  is  not  the  place  or  time  or 
tribunal  to  do  it.  But  I  want  to  ask  you  if  this  feeling  that  the  management  of  the 
system  is  corrupt  and  corrupting,  that  some  of  the  managers  are  tyrannical  atid  op- 
pressive, was  generally  in  the  minds  of  the  men  and  was  the  cause  of  irritation  and 
dissatisfaction,  whether  the  charges  are  true  or  untrue  ? — A.  The  charges 

Q.  Whether  the  charges  against  Mr.  Gould  or  Mr.  Hoxie  or  against  the  general 
management  of  the  company  are  true  or  untrue;  was  the  belief  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  generally  that  the  charges  were  true  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
become  dissatisfied  and  restless? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  public  belief  is  that  Gould  is  a 
robber,  and  should  be  convicted  of  robbery  and  stealing;  that  he  Is  deceiving. 

By  Governor  Stewart  : 
Q.  Whom  do  you  speak  of? — A.  Gould. 
By  Colonel  Burnes  : 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  common  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  men? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  looked  on  with  horror? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  certain  Congressman  expressed  the 
common  feeling  of  the  country  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  country—  though  it 
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seems  a  contradiction  of  terms — that  it  -would  be  a  benefit  to  the  country  if  he  was 
strung  up  to  a  lamp-post. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  very  improper. — A.  Well,  I  only  want  to  tell  you  that  is  the  popu- 
lar feeling. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  popular  feeling  of  the  eraployfis ;  how  they  think  about  it, 
how  they  brood  over  it,  how  it  afiects  them  in  their  action. — A.  That  is  one  of  the 
great  causes  of  the  strike.  That  sense  of  justice  and  right  that  burns  within  them 
when  they  consider  the  way  in  which  Gould  and  men  of  his  class  rule  anc(  ruin  the 
country.  The  Knights  of  Labor  are  men  that  give  close  study  to  social  questions,  and 
are  men  of  wide  information.  Though  tfaey  are  mechanics,  they  are  educated  men,  and 
I  believe  as  an  organization  it  is  good,  because  certainly  ignorance  is  the  cause  of 
Socialism  and  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  that  exist  in  the  world  in  a  great  measure, 
and  education,  therefore,  will  bring  about  a  better  condition  of  things,  and  the  order 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  is  an  educational  institution. 

PETEE  W.  WENDELL,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows : 

By  Colonel  Burnes  : 

Question.  State  your  name  and  place  of  residence. — Answer.  Peter  W.  Wendell;  1839 
South  Tenth  street. 

Q.  Your  occupation  ? — A.  Blacksmith. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Eailway 
Company  f — A.  Just  one  year. 

Q.  What  wages  have  you  been  receiving! — A.  Two  dollars  and  sixty  cents. 

Q.  Do  the  men  who  work  with  you  receive  the  same  wages  or  less  wages  f — A.  That 
is  what  I  could  not  tell.  I  do  not  know.  I  did  not  inquire  into  any  man's  wages  as 
long  as  I  was  there,  and  they  never  told  me. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  more  than  $2.60  during  the  year  f — A.  No ;  I  received 
less  when  I  first  started ;  I  received  $2.50  at  first. 

Q.  Then  were  you  raised  to  $2.60  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  raised  above  that  at  any  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  promised  any  higher  wages  than  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  promised 
30  cents  and  only  got  10  cents.  Mr.  Bartlett  struck.it  off  after  the  foreman  allowed 
it  to  me. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Ba,rtlett  claim  that  he  had  no  authority  to  raise  your  wages  ?— A.  That 
is  what  he  said. 

Q.  Yet  he  raised  them  10  cents  f-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  he  have  no  authority  to  raise  them  and  raise  them  10  cents? — A. 
That  is  what  he  claimed. 

Q.  Your  foreman  raised  you  30  cents  and  he  would  not  allow  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  got  the  pay  ? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  of  grievance  that  you  can  think  of  against  the  com- 
pany ? — A.  Not  that  I  can  think  oE 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  late  "strike  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  went  out  on  the  6th  of  March  ?—  A.  Yes,  six. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  going  out  ?— A.  Well,  as  far  as  I  understand,  that 
unskilled  labor  should  have  $1.50  a  day  and  the  order  shall  be  recognized;  I  do  not  ex- 
actly know  all. 

Q.  You  would  not  have  gone  out  but  for  the  order  of  District  Assembly  101  f — A. 
No   sir 

Q.  Why  did  the  foreman  agree  to  raise  you  30  cents  ?— A.  He  changed  me  from  one 
fire  to  another.  The  man  at  the  fire  I  got  was  paid  $3,  and  he  only  allowed  me  30 
cents,  being  a  new  hand.  I  was  satisfied  I  was  doing  the  work  as  well  as  the  man 
did  it  that  was  there  before ;  I  am  positive  of  it. 

Q.  The  class  to  which  you  were  promoted  was  better  work  ?— A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  able  to  do  the  work  ?— A.  Yes,  as  well  as  the  man  that  was  there  before 

me,  if  not  better.  ,  ,     ,    vr         j.  j.x.  ^ 

Q.  Was  any  complaint  ever  made  that  yon  did  not  do  the  work  ?— A.  No,  not  that 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  you  had  gone  out  by  yourself  that  you  would  have  received  the 
30  cents?— A.  I  do  not  know,  I  might  have. 

Q.  Have  you  applied  for  work  since?— A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  sent  for  me  last  Friday;  a 
man  in  the  shop  spoke  to  me  and  told  me  to  come,  and  he  says  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Bart- 
lett and  Mr.  Bartlett  said  he  would  hire  any  Knights  of  Laibor.  ... 

Q.  You  didn't  hear  Mr.  Bartlett  say  that  ?— A.  No,  but  the  man  told  me  so,  that  he 
said  that.  He  said  as  much  as  if  I  would  leave  the  Knights  of  Labor  he  would  hire 
me, 

Q.  Did  you  apply  to  Mr.  Bartlett  for  the  position  ?— A.  No,  sir.     . 
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JOHN  HELMEE,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows: 
■  By  Colonel  Buenes  : 

Question.  State  your  name,  age,  residence  and  occupation. — Answer.  John  Helmer ; 
1301  South  Compton  avenue ;  painter. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway 
Company  f — ^A.  Eight  or  nine  years. 

Q.  In  what  department  have  you  been  employed  ? — A.  In  firing  engines  in  the  yard, 
firing  switch  engines. 

Q.  Specify  as  bripfly  as  you  can  any  cause  of  mistreatment  that  you  have  had. — ^A. 
I  went  to  work  there  last  April  6th,  a  year  ago ;  they  gave  me  a  job  in  the  yard  paint- 
ing box  cars  and  I  worked,  till  night,  and  he  told  me  to  come  and  fire  the  engine  in 
the  paint  shop  at  night,  and  he  only  allowed  me  single  time.  I  was  supposed  tobe 
entitled  to  time  and  a  half. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  cl^jim  for  the  time  ? — A.  No ;  because  I  was  afraid  of  being  dis- 
charged.    I  had  been  out  ten  weeks  before  that, 

■Q.  You  were  restrained  from  making  the  claim  for  fear  they  would  discharge  you  1 — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  other  cause  of  grievance  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  quit  the  service  on  the  6th  of  March  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  engaged  in  any  act  of  violence? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  been  arrested  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

J.  SHAUGHNESSY,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 
By  Colonel  Buknes  : 

Question.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  employment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  T — 
Answer.  About  two  years. 

Q.  In  what  department  f — A.  In  the  round  house,  cleaning  ash  pans. 

Q.  When  you  were  first  employed  what  were  your  wages  ? — A.  When  I  first  went 
there  I  was  a  wiper  andgot  $1.40.  They  put  me  up  to  |1.60.  I  was  at  this  work  pre- 
vious to  the  other  strike,  and  at  that  time  we  used  to  get  a  day  from  five  to  six  one 
Saturday  every  month.  We  go  to  work  at  half-past  six  every  morning  and  only  get 
ten  hours.    We  work  every  Sunday  and  get  no  overtime  for  it. 

Q.  You  go  to  work  at  half-past  six  and  work  till  six  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  makes  eleven  honrs  and  a  half? — A.  That  is  the  time  we  are  there,  and  we 
only  get  ten  hour's  pay.    The  others  get  ten  hours'  pay  and  go  to  work  at  seven. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  the  matter  to  your  foreman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — He  said  I  ought  to  be  thankful  I  was  working. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  required  to  work  at  night  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  told  me  they  would 
give  me  the  first  show  at  firing,  and  instead  of  that  they  put  twenty  ahead  of  me. 
Last  February  they  put  me  at  work  and  I  worked  all  day  and  all  night  firing  for  five 
days  and  I  never  got  any  overtime  for  it. 

Q.  You  got  no  overtime  for  working  on  Sunday  ? — A.  No  ;  not  at  night  either. 

Q.  Were  you  laboring  under  the  understanding  that  that  was  contrary  to  the  agree- 
ment between  the  company  and  the  governors  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was. 

Q.  So  when  the  call  was  made  by  District  Assembly  101  you  went  out  on  the  6th  of 
March  ? — A.  Yes,  I  had  grievance  enough  of  m  ■  own,  but  it  would  be  no  use  of  my 
quitting.     They  would  give  me  my  time. 

Q.  You  were  hopeful  in  the  reconstruction  you  would  get  your  wrongs  redressed  t 
— A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  commit  any  acts  of  violence  ? — A.  No  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  working  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  same  work  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  you  doing? — A.  I  am  working  down  town  here.  I  applied  for  mysit- 
uatiou  and  they  told  me  they  did  not  want  me. 

Q.  Did  they  tell  you  why  they  did  not  want  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  apply  to  ? — A.  Vermillion,  my  boss. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  black  list  of  men  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  on  it.  I 
have  not  inquired  whether  I  am  on  any  black  list  or  not. 

Q.  Do.you  know  of  any  book  or  list  kept,  a  black  list  or  objectionable  book? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  wages  are  you  getting  now  ? — A.  One  dollar  and  six  y  cents  a  day. 

T.  B.  DUFFY,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows : 

By  Colonel  Burnes  : 
Question.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer.  T.  B.  Dnfi^; 
residence,  626  Argyle  avenue ;  blacksmith  helper.     • 
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Q.  How  long  have  you  heen  in  the  employment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  ? — A.  About 
two  years  and  a  half. 

Q.  What  were  your  wages  in  September,  1884  ?— A.  $1.63.  , 

Q.  What  were  they  after  March  1.5,  1885  ?— A.  $1.48  a  day ;  that  is,  for  nine  hours. 

Q.  And  was  il  for  nine  hours  in  September,  1884  ?— A.  About  the  same,  I  believe. 

Q.  Then  you  were  receiving  the  same  wages  in  1883  that  you  received  in  Septem- 
ber, 1884,  except  you  did  not  work  as  many  hours  ?— A.  We  had  a  cut  of  10  percent, 
in  1884  or'188o,  and  then  after  that  they  made  an  agreement  we  would  get  $1.65  a  day 
again. 

Q.  Did  you  strike  in  1885  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whereabouts  T — A.  I  was  here  in  the  shops.  I  was  not  in  the  strike;  I  was  in 
the  shop  here.  I  was  there  at  the  time  they  made  the  agreement  they  would  pay  us, 
at  the  time  the  strike  was  in  Sedalia. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  any  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  company  and  the 
men  in  the  machine-shop  at  which  any  promise  was  made  in  regard  to  an  increase  of 
wages  to  any  class  of  workmen  t — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  there  was  something  to  that  effect 
sometime  ago. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  it  was  and  when  it  was. — A.  I  believe  it  vras  last  September,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  somewhere  around  there. 

Q.  What  was  said? — A.  That  they  would  give  us  our  regular ' wages  and  pay  us 
time  and  a  half  for  overtime,  I  believe. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  being  friendly  to  the  Company  and  loyal  to  the  com- 
pany t — A.  Yes ;  they  had  a  notice  to  that  effect,  that  all  men  that  would  be  loyal  to 
the  company  they  would  give  us  our  wages  again,  $1.65  a  day. 

Q.  To  what  did  that  loyalty  refer  ?—  A.  Men  that  did  not  go  out. 

Q.  Men  that  did  not  strike  in  the  March  preceding  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  yon  certain  that  there  was  a  discrimination  made  against  men  that  went  out 
in  March,  lfi83  f — A.  It  looked  that  way.  I  noticed  everybody  that  was  employed 
.  afterwards  only  got  $1.43  a  day. 

Q.  Was  that  so  understood  with  the  men  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  L.  DELAY,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows : 
By  Colonel  Buknes  : 

Question.  We  are  examining  witnesses  with  regard  to  the  cause  and  extent  of  the 
trouble  existing  between  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  and  its  employes.  I 
direct  your  attention  to  the  hospital  system  in  force  on  this  system  of  roads  and  the 
manner  in  which  bridge-building  men  are  transported  from  place  to  place  without 
extra  time  for  traveling,  also  to  circulars  and  orders  that  have  been  issued  from  time 
to  time  by  assemblies  in  regard  to  strikes,  and  generally  you  may  make  such  state- 
ment that  will  give  information  on  the  sub^ject  under  consideration. 

Governor  Stewakt.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  up  any  more  time 
with  that  hospital  matter.  We  know  all  there  is  about  it,  just  as  much  as  if  we 
should  examine  100  witnesses. 

The  Witness.  I  wish  to  state  in  regard  to  the  hospital  matter.  The  surgeon  testi- 
fied that  the  hospital  paid  the  funeral  expenses  of  Marion  McGrinness,  and  I  wish  to 
say  it  was  paid  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  Baring  Cross. 

Governor  Stewakt.  But  as  far  as  the  general  subject  is  concerned  it  is  entirely  un- 
necessary to  take  any  more  evidence  on  that  subject.  The  fact  is  that  men  are  taxed 
for  it  over  the  whole  system,  and  that  it  is  maintained  in  a  particular  way,  and  men 
are  sent  there,  and  also  a  good  many  men  do  not  derive  any  benefit  from  it.  Those 
facts  already  appear.  As  to  the  bridge  men,  the  fact  that  they  are  transported  long 
distances  and  that  they  are  not  paid  for  the  time  spent  in  traveling  at  nights,  that  fact 
appears  and  has  not  been  contradicted.  I  do  not  see  any  propriety  in  taking  the  time 
of  the  committee  in  running  over  the  same  ground  again. 

Colonel  BuRNES.  I  agree  with  my  colleague  in  his  opinion  very  largely.  I  think 
the  witness  is  intelligent  enough  to  cpnfine  his  testimony  to  those  points. 

The  Witness.  I  will  first  state  in  regard  to  the  special  meeting  called  in  Marshall. 
It  was  stated  that  the  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  strike  on  the 
Gould  southwest  system.  That  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  taking  acion 
in  regard  to  a  resolution  that  took  this  one  man  or  autocratic  power  away ;  that  there 
would  be  no  move  taken  onless  under  the  jurisdiction  of  District  Assembly  101 ;  that 
they  would  have  a  say  ip  it.  The  cause  of  the  strike  is  the  recognition  of  the  order, 
that  unskilled  labor  be  paid  $1.50  a  day  at  least,  and  carrying  out  the  contract  of 
1885.  The  circular  that  was  mentioned,  which  was  asked  to  be  explained  by  an- 
other gentleman  on  the  stand,  I  will  explain.  That  circular  was:  "Will  you  sus- 
tain your  executive  board  in  requesting  a  recognition  of  our  order,  also  in  requesting 
for  unskilled  labor,  such  as  section  men,  wipers,  &o,,  $1.50  a  day,  with  instructions 
in  regard  to  recognition  of  the  order  ?  "  These  instructions  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
recognition  of  the  order,  recognizing  us  as  Knights  of  Labor — it  was  not  meant  as 
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that,  but  to  recognize  our  executive  board  and  treat  with  them  for  the  men  or  through 
them.  If  they  made  an  agreement,  they  were  not  supposed  to  sign  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  between  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  railroad  company.  They  would 
say  employ^  or  anything.  As  long  as  they  would  treat-  with  the  executive  commit- 
tee that  was  all  we  meant  when  we  asked  recognition.  That  circular  I  have  read 
myself,  and  Ihave  telegraphed  for  it,  but  whether  I  will  getit  in  timel  do  not  know; 
it  is  rather  doubtful.  The  case  of  Hall,  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a  circular 
sent  out  or  not,  but  I  know  that  the  Hall  case  had  veiy  little  bearing  on  the  strike 
by  any  one  who  attended  their  assemblies.  I  was  in  Little  Rock  on  the  6th  of  March, 
when  the  strike  was  ordered,  and  I  went  out,  and  1  counseled  the  men  not  to  use  any 
acts  of  violence.  All  the  violence  used  in  Little  Rock  was  by  Division  Superin- 
tendent Wieden  and  Clark  Hall,  looth  under  indictment  by  the  grand  jury.  The 
men  they  had  arrested  the  grand  jury  found  no  case  against  them  and  discharged 
them.  That  is  the  extent  of  the  violence  in  Little  Rock  tbat  I  am  acquainted 
with.  I  am  not  a  member  of  District  Assembly  101  executive  board.  I  was  called 
in  the  board  on  the  14th  of  March  by  Mr.  Irons,  and  went  to  Sedalia  where  he 
was,  and  on  getting  there,  there  was  a  dispatch  sent  down  to  Mr.  Hoxie  asking 
him  if  he  would  treat  with  us  and  settle  diflScuIties,  and  I  will  say  that  if  Mr.  Hoxie 
had  said  he  would  treat  with  us  the  strike  would  have  been  ended  in  twenty-four 
hours,  I  am  positive.  •  But  Mr.  Hoxie — I  do  not  recollect  the.  exact  substance  of 
the  telegram  he  sent  in  answer  to.  us,  but  it  wound  up  with  as  much  as  saying  he 
would  not  treat  with  us;  I  do  not  recollect  the  words.  We  went  from  there  to 
Kansas  City.  We  met  the  others  there,  and  also  the  governors,  and  the  governors 
came  down  here ;  and  before  they  came  down  here  they  told  me  personally — Governor 
Marmadnke  and  myself  had  quite  a  controversy  over  it,  and  he  admitted  that  we  did 
not  break  the  agreement  of  ItiSo.  He  also  went  as  far  as  to  say  we  could  not  break 
ir.  After  that  I  do  not  suppose  it  is  necessary  to  go  over  my  actions  while  I  have 
been  in  the  city,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  When  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  hospital 
mentioned  the  ifact  that  on  the  death  of  Marion  McGioness  they  had  paid  the  funeral 
expen.se9,  I  will  state  that  he  was  killed  on  the  Camden  branch  by  an  engine  turning 
over  on  him.  He  was  burned  to  death — scalded  to  death — and  he  laid  ont  there  four 
or  five  hours  on  the  grate  bars,  and  had  no  care  until  the  Knights  of  Labor  got  there 
from  Little  Rock.  The  company  gave  him  no  care.  They  took  him  to  the  house  and 
he  died.  The  railroad  company  ftirnished  a  coffin,  but  it  was  not  suitable  to  trans- 
port him  to  his  home,  which  was — I  cau't  exactly  remember :  I  think  I  have  a  paper 
here  that  will  tell.  Peoria — Pekin  was  his  home.  The  railroad  company  furnished 
transportation,  and  that  is  all  they  furnished.  I  have  the  undertaker's  bill  here^ 
which  is  $83.50,  the  expenses  of  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  the  corpse  to  Peoria, 
which  is  $28.39,  and  also  the  wreath,  which  was  $4,  and  the  gloves,  crape,  &c.,  which 
was  90  cents.  The  undertaker's  bill  includes  the  carriages,  and  also  the  minister's  fee, 
which  was  |2.  I  will  submit  them  iu  evidence.  The  hospital  fee  is  taken  ont,  and  if 
a  man  is  hired  nothing  is  said  to  him  when  hired.  After  he  is  in  the  employ  of  the  com- 
pany, if  he  did  not  pay  the  fee  he  left  the  employment  of  the  company.  They  paid  the 
money  and  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  use  of  the  money,  only  they  were  told  it  went 
to  the  use  of  the  hospital.  The  grievances  that  existed  among  the  bridge  and  building 
men,  and  which 'Mr.  Peck  stated  he  did  receive  a  telegram,  I  will  state  the  bridge  and 
building  men  appointed  me  to  represent  them  iu  regard  to  their  grievances,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  I  did  it.  I  investigated  the  case,  and  I  was  shown  orders,  although 
I  could  not  get  them — the  late  orders  were  that  the  different  foremen  were  instructed 
to  transport  their  men  nights  and  on  Sundays  if  possible ;  to  never  transport  them 
week-days  if  possible.  Also,  when  a  man  in  bridge  and  building  department  was  dis- 
charged, no  matter  what  part  of  the  road  it  was,  he  had  to  go  to  Little  Rock  without 
pay.  It  was  necessary  to  go  to  Little  Rock  to  get  paid  or  pack  up  his  spare  tools.  I 
telegraphed  Mr.  Peck,  asking  him  if  I  could  see  him  in  Pacific  on  Sunday,  and  he  tele- 
graphed back,  he  says,  "  If  lam  in  Pacific.ou  Sunday  you  can  see  me."  I  think  that 
was  the  substance  of  his  telegram  ;  it  was  to  that  effect ;  but  he  gave  me  no  answer 
one  way  or  the  other  whether  he  would  receive  me  or  not.  I  sent  a  telegram  if  he 
would  not  say  yes  or  no,  as  it  was  rather  expensive  to  me  to  travel,  and  I  got  no  an- 
swer. The  black  hst  has  been  mentioned  here,  and  I  will  say  that  I  know  the  black 
list  has  been  in  existence  within  the  last  year. 

By  Governor  Cuktin  : 

Q.  Give  us  the  names  put  on  the  black  list. — A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  names.    I 

do  not  know  the  persons,  but  I  will  tell  how  I  know.     There  was  a  man  who  came 

into  the  shops  at  Little  Rock,  and  he  wanted  a  job ;  and  he  seemed  to  be  pretty  well 

recommended ;  but  Fuller,  the  general  foreman,  did  not  hire  him.     I  was  talking  to 


shame  the  best  men  in  the  business  are  black-listed ;    some  of  the  best  men  are 
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black-listed.     I  told  him  I  didn't  think  it  was  right  to  black-list  a  man.    He  was  the 
general  foreman  of  the  shops  at  Little  Eock. 

By  Governor  Stewart  : 
Q.  When  was  that ;  give  the  date. — A.  I  can't  give  the  date ;  it  was  some  time  in 
September  last ;  I  am  not  safe  in  giving  the  date.  I  do  not  know  how  near  I  conld 
give  it.  It  might  be  guess  work  on  my  part  if  I  gave  it.  The  general  caose  of  the 
strike,  as  I  understand  it,  were  the  circulars  that  were  sent  ont.  Everybody  had  a 
chance  to  vote  on  them.  The  resnlt  of  the  vote — I  do  not  know  the  particulars,  but 
I  do  know  there  were  .3,000  voted  yes.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  else,  if  yon  only 
want  the  main  facts. 

Q.  On  what  proposition  was  the  vote  cast ;  you  say  3,000  voted  yes ;  now  what  was 
the  precise  proposition  on  which  they  voted  f — A.  I  cannot  say,  only  in  my  assembly. 
I  know  all  got  the  same  circular — the  circular  sent  ont  by  Division  101,  that  they  will 
sustain  their  execntive  board  in  requesting  that  unskilled  labor  get  at  least  $1.50, 
meaning  by  that  sectionmen,  wipers,  &c. 

Q.  My  point  Is  this :  I  do  not  know,  but  it  appears  somewhere,  whether  the  ques- 
tion of  a  strike,  or  whether  the  strike  as  a  distinct  question,  was  submitted  to  the 
various  assemblies? — A.  That  had  reference  to  the  strike. 

Q.  No;  but  the  question  is  whether  they  would  strike  or  not,  or  whether  that  ques- 
tion was  left  to  the  executive  committee  ! — A.  When  you  answered  the  question,  you 
would  sustain  your  executive  committee  when  they  ordered  a  strike. 

Q.  Was  that  the  form  of  the  proposition  ?  Was  the  question  pat  in  this  form  in 
your  lodge  or  assembly :  Will  this  assembly  sustain  the  executive  committee  in  or- 
deringa  strike,  on  account  of  such  and  such  grievances  (enumerating  the  grievances)? 
Was  it  put  in  that  form  1 — A.  I  will  state  to  yon  just  how  the  form  was,  explain  the 
circular  to  yon  almost  verbatim  as  it  read. 

Q.  I  understand  the  circular ;  I  don't  care  about  that. — ^A.  That  was  the  under- 
standing, no  matter  whether  the  executive  board  ordered  a  strike — if  they  couldn't 
get  these  questions,  these  requests  that  they  intended  to  ask — if  they  couldn't  get 
them,  they  could  order  a  strike  if  they  chose. 
Q.  And  yon  would  snstain  the  committee  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  way  the  thing  was  pat  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  would  sustain  the  exec- 
utive board,  or  the  committee,  as  yon  choose  to  term  it. 

Q.  I  am  asked  to  put  this  question  to  yoa,  if  you  swear  positively  that  there  was  a 
black  list  in  September,  1885.  You  stated  the  circumstance ;  I  suppose  that  is  all  you 
have  to  say  abont  it  T — ^A.  Well,  I  have  Mr.  Fuller's  word  for  it. 

Q.  I  supposed  that  you  had  already  answered  the  question,  and  whether  you  have 
any  knowledge  that  hospital  money  was  diverted  to  any  other  purpose  t — A.  I  have 
stated  all  I  kSow  about  the  hospital  money.  I  said  that  the  money  went  there.  The 
men  had  no  say  as  to  how  the  money  would  be  used,  but  we  had  the  railroad  oflBcials' 
word  that  the  money  was  used  in  the  hospital.  I  have  no  reason,  personally,  to  doubt 
it.    I  wouldn't  doubt  any  man's  word  if  he  was  any  kind  of  a  man. 

Q.  I  am  asked  to  put  this  question  to  you :  Were  you  present  at  the  Baring  Cross 
shops  when  the  deputy  sheriff  was  shotf — ^A.  I  was  in  Saint  Louis  at  the  time.  AU 
I  know  about  that  is  from  the  newspapers. 

Q.  And  this  question,  whether  yon  have  not  advised  resistance  to  the  moving  of 
trains?— A.  Explain  resistance.    I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  that  question. 

Q.  Well,  it  is  a  very  simple  question ;  it  does  not  need  any  explanation. — A.  Ihave 
used  moral  persuasion ;  I  have  not  intimidated  anybody.  I  have  caused  three  per- 
sons who  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  be  expelled  for  attempting  to  do  such 
a  thine.    My  mode  all  through  has  been  a  lawful  one. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  yon  have  stated,  perhaps  the  record  shows,  what  your 
official  relation  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  is.'— A.  My  official  relation  to  the  Knights  of 
Labor  at  the  present  time  is,  I  am  a  delegate  to  District  Assembly  101.  As  I  stated, 
I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Irons  to  act  with  him  on  the  board;  but  they  didn't  make  me  a 
member  of,  the  board— that  is,  I  acted  with  him  as  to  advice,  or  whatever  advice  I 
could  give. 
Q.  At  what  time  did  you  assume  that?— A.  The  14th  of  March. 
Q.  The  14th?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.  )  Do  you  know  anything  abont  the  presentation  of  these 
grievances  to  the  officials  of  the  railroad  to  Mr.  Hoxie?— A.  I  know  they  was  pre- 
sented. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  how  yon  know  ?— A.  To  the  chief  clerk.    I  know,  for  men  told  me 
BO — men  that  I  have  no  cause  whatever  to  doubt. 
Q.  Are  the  men  here  ?— A.  Mr.  Palmer  is  here.   , 

Q.  Who  presented  them  ? — A.  He  is  one  of  the  men  who  presented  the  erievances. 
Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  if  that  was  the  general  understanding?—!..  Yes, sir; 
it  was.    We  aU  understood  it,  and  we  was  all  wondering  why  we  didn't  hear  from  it. 
Q.  Was  there  in  that  a  request  for  a  change  in  the  wages  accompanied  by  an  in- 
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timation  that  unless  it  was  granted  there  would  be  a  strike? — A.  No, sir.  T  wish  to 
place  the  Knights  of  Labor  clear,  on  this  point,  the  fact  of  the  recoguition  of  the 
order.  I  hope  the  committee  understand  that,  that  we  didu't  Insis*,  nor  ask,  nor  even 
mean  to  ask  that  if  an  agreement  was  drawn  up,  that  it  would  be  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  railroad  officials ;  but  simply  if  we  decided  to 
leave  our  grievances  in  the  hands  of  five  men,  no  matter  what  name  those  tivc  men 
were  elected  under,  if  those  five  men  came  to  an  agreement,  they  could  say  that  they 
represented  the  employes  or  not,  just  as  they  choose ;  that  was  what  we  meant,  and 
that  was  the  instructions.  I  gave  the  instructions  myself  before  we  voted  ou  this 
circular — ^this  question. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  if  the  recognitioto  was  not  complained  of,  because  the 
agreement  of  outside  parties  was  not  carried  out  t — A.  I  don't  understand  your  ques- 
tion. 

(The  gentleman  who  was  suggesting  the  question  explained  that  he  referred  to  the 
governors. ) 

Witness.  If  the  ag^ement  of  1885  was  carried  out  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Well,  it  was  not  carried  out. 

Q.  Was  it  on  that  account  that  the  agreement  made  by  the  governors  at  that  time 
and  the  parties  in  interest  was  not  carried  out  T — A.  Well,  that  is  a  matter  that  the 
railroad  officials  will  have  to  answer,  as  they  were  the  ones  who  made  the  agreement. 
I  don't  know  whether  you  have  reference  to  tlie  railroad  officials  or  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  or  did  you  wish  me  to  give  my  opinion  on  it  1 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  if  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  not  of  the  opinion,  and  you 
amongst  them,  that  an  agreement  with  them  personally  should  be  carried  out,  rather 
than  an  agreement  made  with  parties  outside  1 — A.  Why,  certainly,  it  would  have 
more  wei^t  and  more  hearing  on  the  men.  An  agreement  made  directly  with  the 
men  would  have  a  great  deal  more  weight  than  an  agreement  would  made  as  the  last 
one  was,  although  the  men  respected  the  last  agreement  and  carried  it  out. 

Q.  Is  that  the  reason  you  voted  for  recognition  ? — A.  That  was  the  principal  reason, 
so  that  we  could  work  direct  with  the  railroad  officials,  and  bring  about  a  better  un- 
derstanding.    That  was  what  that  was  for. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  yon  if  that  was  because  you  could  place  matters  in  a  bet- 
ter light  than  outside  parties? — A.  Certainly  we  coiilii.  I  can  place  a  grievance  in  a> 
better  light  than  either  Governor  Marmadnke  or  Governor  Martin  can.  I  can  some- 
jtiraes  explain  small  points  that  they  know  nothing  about  unless  they  are  railroad 
men  themselves.  Any  person  that  has  ever  worked  on  the  railroad,  or  had  anything 
to  do  with  it,  can  say  the  samething. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  Don't  you  think  that  the  objections  which  the  railroad  men 
make  to  treating  with  an  organization  which  is  composed  very  largely  of  men  not  in 
the  employ  of  the  road,  who  have  no  relation  to  the  business  of  the  road,  and  do  not 
know  anything  about  it,  have  some  force  in  them;  in  other  words,  wouldn't  it  he 
better  if  the  organization  on  a  system  like  this,  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  men, 
and  representing  the  labor  on  the  road — I  am  speaking  of  it  now  as  a  practical  ques- 
tion— would  it  not  belbetter  for  the  employes  and  more  just  to  the  railroad  company 
if  their  claim  to  deal  with  their  own  men  exclusively  was  recognized,  and  was  not 
that  one  of  the  issues  made  in  this  case  ? — A.  District  101  is  composed  exclusively 
of  railroad  men. 

Q.  Yes,  I  understand ;  but  the  order  of  Knights  of  Labor  is  not. — A.  I  understand 
your  question  now. 

Q.  It  embraces  men  in  a  great  variety  of  employment ;  men  who  are  not  railroad 
men,  and  do  not  know  anything  about  the  business,  and  do  not  know  what  ought  to 
be  done. — A.  But  the  railroad  company  should  take  this  into  consideration,  that 
when  they  deal  with  a  committee  of  the  executive  board,  elected  by  District  Assem- 
bly 101,  they  deal  with  railroad  men  in  their  employ. 

Q.  Well,  as  I  understand,  they  did  not  object  to  dealing  with  railroad  men  in  their 
employ,  but  they  objected  to  dealing  offlcially  with  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  that 
was  the  point  ou  which  there  was  some  difference,  was  it  not  ? — A.  That  was  the 
point,  the  railroad  companies  wouldn't  meet  the  executive  board  of  district  101. 

Q.  If  I  understand  the  question  which  was  at  issue  at  that  time,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  I  saw  some  communication  of  Mr.-  Irons,  where  the  point  was  distinctly  made, 
which  was  a  technical  point,  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  should  be  recognized  by  the 
railroad  company  as  a  distinct  organization,  and  I  asked  if  there  was  not  some  split 
on  that  particular  issue  ? — A.  Split  between  who  ? 

Q.  Between  the  railroad  men  and  the  Knights  of  Kabor. — ^A.  There  was  no  split 
on  our  part. 

Q.  Well,  I  know  that,  of  course;  I  put  you  both  in  to  make  the  issue  complete  be- 
tween you.  Was  not  that  a  difference  which  was  not  reconciled  ?  Did  not  they  say 
we  are  dealing  with  you  as  employ^,  but  we  will  not  deal  with  yon  in  your  organ- 
ized capacity  as  Knights  of  Labor  ?  Was  not  that  the  issue,  and  did  not  you  say 
•■'You  must  recognize  us  as  an  order  ?" — ^A.  The  issue  was  this :  District  Assembly  101 
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elected  au  executive  board  of  five  men.  That  board  represented  their  interests;  that 
is,  the  wage-workers'  Interest,  who  belonged  to  the  district,  or  who  were  Knights  of 
Labor,  and  they  asked  the  railroad  company  to.  meet  them  as  such,  stating  at  the 
time  that  they  was  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  Well,  they  were  officials  ? — A.  Now,  they  didn't  wish  to  have  the  railroad  offi- 
cials recognize  them  in  an  agreement  as  Knights  of  Labor,  but  they  were  elected  by 
the  Knights  of  Labnr  to  represent  them,  which  represented  a  majority  of  the  wage- 
workers  on  the  system,  and,  as  such,  they  thought  that  the  railroad  officials  had 
ought  to  meet  them,  which  I  think  their  cause  was  just. 

Q.  I  am  only  inquiring  to  get  at  the  exact  point  where  you  disagreed. — A.  I  a^ed 
the  same  question  to  Governor  Martin  and  Governor  Martin  asked  me;  he  said  this: 
"  If  I  was  in  Mr.  Hoxie's  place,  I  would  meet  you  and  settle  the  trouble."  I  can't 
speak  after  the  14th  of  March,  but  if  the  railroad  officials,  at  any  time  after  the 
14th  of  March,  had  condescended  to  entertain  the  executive  board  of  District  101,  the 
trouble  could  have  been  settled  within  24  hours  after  they  met.  I  speak  that  posi- 
tively. 

Q.  The  point  that  I  made  was,  that  District  Assembly  No.  101,  although  composed 
exclusively  of  railroad  laborers,  had  outside  relations,  and  these  questions  you  say 
were  submitted  to  all  the  assemblies? — ^A.  Belonging  to  District  101. 

Q.  Only  to  that  district? — A.  Only  to  that  district. 

Q.  Well,  are  all  the  assemblies  in  that  district  composed  exclusively  of  railroad 
men? — ^A.  All  of  the  men  that  vote  on  these  questions  are  railroad  men. 

Q.  That  is  not  my  question.  The  question  is,  whether  all  the  assemblies  in  district 
101  are  composed  exclusively  of  railroad  men  ?— A.  Not  when  you  say  exclusively.  I 
suppose  that  there  is,  in  almost  every  assembly,  a  very  few  men  outside  of  railroad 
men ;  but  in  most  instances  it  is  business  men.  As  a  general  thing,  the  business  men 
seem  to  have  a  liking — if  they  join  the  order  at  all — they  want  to- join  a  railroad  as- 
sembly.    1  don't  know  why  it  is. 

Q.  Well,  many  of  these  men  join  it  for  prudential  reasons,  don't  they  ? — A.  Well, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  why  a  business  man  joins  the  order. 

Q.  You  know  it  is  very  common  now  for  politicians  to  say  that  they  are  friends  of ' 
the  laboring  men? — A.  Well.bnt  when  they  get  elected  they  are  not  much  of  a  friend. 

Q.  I  don't  know  about  that.  If  yon  would  hear  them  talk  in  Congress  you  Vould 
think  they  wanted  to  embrace  all  the  laboring  men  in  the  country. — ^A.  Yes,  at  the 
present  .time. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaieman.)  I  suppose  a  man  elected  to  office  is  about  a  fair  average 
man,  isn't  he?  [Langhtef.] — A.  I  don't  mean  to  say  all  these  men  are  that  way, 
and  when  Mr.  Stewart  spoke  I  don't  think  he  meant  to  convey  that  impression. 

Mr.  Stewart.  But  you  spoke  of  the  business  men  joining  the  lodge? — A.  I  know 
that  them  is  a  number  of  men  that  have  been  elected,  that  have  done  what  they  conid 
for  the  labor  caase,  and  there  is  a  number  that  have  done  what  they  could  against  it. 

The  Chairmak.  Well,  then,  don't  vote  for  them  sbgain.  The  ballot  controls  every- 
thing in  this  country. — ^A.  Most  assuredly  I  will  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  I  am  asked  to  put  this  question  to  you :  Did  the  Knights  of 
Labor  constitute  a  majority  bf  the  employes  of  the  system  ? — A.  They  did,  outside  of 
the  clerks. 

Q.  Have  you  any  statistics? — A.  Not  that  I  could  present  them  here. 

Q.  Or  is  that  a  mere  matter  of  general  opinion? — ^A.  Not  that  I  could  present  them 
by  name :  and  I  will  tell  you  another  thing,  that  I  wouldn't  present  the  names  of  the 
EnigbtS'Of  Labor  on  this  system. 

Q.  I  understand  that ;  that  is  not  required;  but  whether  yon  have  made  any  esti- 
mate, so  that  you  can  answer  from  positive  knowledge  whether  a  majority  of  the  em- 
ployes are  Knights  of  Labor,  is  the  question.  That,  of  course,  would  not  be  a  dis- 
closure of  anything  confidential? — A.  I  can  answer  this:  that  outside  of  the  clerks, 
on  the  railroad — the  clerks  is  something  that  I  didn't  take  into  consideration  on  that 
question, 

Q.  Well,  how  many  went  out  on  the  strike;  what  is  the  total  number?— A.  All 
tolrt? 

Q.  Yes,  sir?— A.  5,500;  that  is  very  near  it. 

Q.  That  is,  out  of,  I  think  it  has  been  said,  between  14  and  15  thousand  employes. 

Judge  Portis.  a  large  number  of  those  composing  the  5,500  were  suspended  for 
cause.    There  were  3,700  going  out  on  the  strike. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  supposed  he  understood  the  question.    The  question  was,  not  how 
many  were  suspended,  but  how  many  Knights  of  Labor  went  out  on  the  strike. 
Tliere  were  a  good  many  suspended. 
The  Witness.  That  is  the  question  that  I  answered,  sir. 
Q.  You  say  5,500  struck  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

•Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  am  requested  to  ask  yon  if  any  of  the  Baiights  of  Labor, 
ontside  of  this  railroad  system,  in  the  States  we  are  now  inquiring  of,  have  had  any 
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inflaence  over  tbe  counsels  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  within  that  district? — A.  Ontside 
of  the  district  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  Well^  they  had  some  iuflnence  afterwards,  had  they  not,  in 
sustaining  the  strike,  by  contributions  and  otherwise? — A.  Nothing  only  voluntarily. 

Q.  Was  it  altogether  voluntary.  Were  no  circulars  issued  calling  on  the  Knights 
of  Labor  for  contributions  f — A.  All  contributions  was  voluntary  contributions. 

Q.  Oh,  yes ;  but  they  were  called  for  by  Mr.  Irous,  were  they  not  f — A.  They  were 
asked  for  by  him;  but  you  must  recollect  this,  that  Mr.  Powderly,  Bailey,  Turner, 
Hayes,  and  the  Barrett,  are  the  gentlemen  who  have  control  over  all  the  Knights  of 
Labor.     Of  course  they  are  above  a  district  assembly. 

Q.  My  intention  was  to  ask  yon  how  many  Knights  of  Labor  struck  on  this  system, 
on  the  6th  of  March,  at  the  time  the  order  was  given  f  — A.  Did  you  include  this 
system  ? 

Q.  I  meant,  of  course,  the  Gould  system ;  all  who  went  out  under  the  order,  on  the 
6th  of  March,  or  imm^iately  afterwards? — A.  Well,  the  6th  of  March  and  the  five 
following  days,  there  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  3,y00  Knights  of  Labor  that  went 
out.  When  I  answered  that  question  the  other  question  was  asked  me.  How  many 
Knights  of  Labor  went  out,  and  of  course  I  answered  ;  but  now  as  the  question  is, 
you  don't  take  into  consideration  East  Saint  Lonis, 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewakt.  )  No ;  that  is  not,  as  I  understand  it,  a  part  of  this  system  ? — 
A.  Well,  it  was  a  misunderstanding,  and  X  wanted  to  pnt  myself  straight  on  the  ' 
record. 

RICHARD  A.  FREDERICKS,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 
Question  (by  Mr.  Burnbs).  We  are  examining  witnesses  with  regard  to  the  cause  and 
extent  of  the  trouble  existing  between  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  and  their  employes. 
I  direct  your  attention  to  the  hospital  system  in  force  on  this  system  of  road,  and  the 
manner  in  which  bridgemen  are  transported  from  place  to  place  without  extra  time 
for  traveling;  also  to  sectionmen  that  are  not  allowed  for  overtime;  also  to  cir- 
cnlars  and  orders  that  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time  by  assemblies  with  regard 
to  strikes,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  generally  make  such  statement  as  will  give  in- 
forqaation  bearing  upon  the.  subject  that  we  have  now  under  consideration? — An- 
swer. Well,  I  suppose  you  want  me  to  state  what  capacity  I  am  working  in.  I 
worked  for  this  company  about  three  years  and  some  months,  both  as  passenger, 
freight  brakemau,  and  baggage-man ;  also  expressman,  that  is,  in  eluding  bag- 
gage and  express.  When  I  was  on  passenger  trains,  I  went  to  our  train-master, 
Mr.  Clark,  and  mentioned  some  little  difficulties  we  have  hart  in  coupling  our  trains 
at  the  depot,  telling  him  there  was  men  sent  from  the  shop  supposed  to  do  that 
work,  and  yet  we  had  to  do  it  in  our  uniforms.  If  our  uniforms  were  not  kept  clean, 
we  were  censured  for  it.'  Still  it  was  a  matter  of  impossibility  to  keep  them  clean, 
getting  under  the  cars,  and  coupling  the  hose.  I  also  showed  him  that  the  Iron 
Mountain  cars  got  from  the  shop,  were  coupled,  the  hose  and  chains  coupled,  whilst 
our  cars  were  not.    He  said  it  was  not  in  his  line  of  business.     I  then  spoke  to  Mr. 

H about  it.     He  told  me  that  Mr.  Clark  ought  to  see  about  it.     I  went  to  Mr. 

Clark  again  and  told  him  about  it,  and  he  told  me  that  if  I  had  not  a  mind  to  do 
it,  there  was  plenty  of  men  who  would.  So  I  don't  think  any  one  could  have  any 
grievance  at  all  settled  with  Mr.  Clark.  I  have  never  heard  of  him  giving  any  man 
satisfaction.  I  also  know  that  when  I  was  breaking  on  the  line,  I  was  extra  bag- 
gage-man, and  I  have,  on  different  occasions,  run  baggage  on  the  main  line,  and 
then  I  would  draw  a  check  for  so  much  for  each  work;  that  is,  one  for  breaking  and 
one  for  baggage ;  and  my  hospital  fees  were  invariably  always  deducted  'from  both 
checks  for  the  same  month's  pay,  and  it  has  been  that  way  with  other  men  that  have 
done  two  classes  of  work  in  the  same  month  that  drew  two  checks — the  hospital  fees 
would  always  be  deducted  from  both  checks.  I  also  know  that  we  had  been  called 
out  for  our  trains,  and  not  get  away  from  the  depot  for  three  and  four  hours  after  we 
had  been  called,  and  we  would  lay  around  the  office.  Then,  when  the  time  come, 
they  would  set  us  back  two  or  three  hours  sometimes,  and  we  got  no  time  for  it.  Also, 
that  we  have  been  called  out  at  night,  and  not  be  sent  out.  until  the  morning,  or 
probably  until  afternoon.  I  have  come  in  often  in  the  evening,  and  would  be  marked 
up  on  the  board,  and  in  the  morning  I  would  go  over  there  supposed  to  go  out  on  special 
at  9  o'clock  or  so,  and  they  would  say,  ' '  We  will  run  you  out  on  2. 15,"  and  then  when 
that  time  comes,  I  would  go  to  the  office  again,  and  they  would  say,  "  We  will  send 
you  out  on  39."  And  we  never  got  anything  for  that.  Still,  there  was  a  bulletin 
order  that  we  were  to  be  paid  overtime  on  the  same  basis  that  the  engineers  and 
firemen  would  be  paid ;  and  according  to  that,  an  engineer  gets  pay  for  their  time  from 
an  hour  after  they  are  called.  I  have  been  told  that;  I  don't  know  it.  We  have 
never  been  paid  on  that  basis  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  communicated,  these  acts  of  injustice  to  the  officers  over  you? — ^A.  No, 
sir;  I  went  to  him  onoe,  as  I  said  before,  with  grievances,  and  I  got  no  eatisfaotion. 
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He  jnst  as  well  have  told  me  that  if  I  bothered  him  about  grievances,  he  could  find 
Bome  one  else  to  fill  my  place.  So  I  didn't  think  it  would  justify  me  in  losine  mv 
Bitnation.  •>        o  e,     .1 

Q.  I8  there  any  other  grievance  that  you  have  knowledge  of?— A.  No:  I  have  no 
grievance  myself,  only  that  I  know  there  has  been  discrimination  against  men  in 
promotion.  On  this  bulletin  order  there  was  a  clause  that  men  should  be  promoted 
from  their  positions,  and  that  the  oldest  and  most  competent  men  should  have  the 
preference.  Well,  I  think  In  my  own  mind  that  that  clause  has  been  violated  in 
several  respects. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  of  the  transportation  of  bridgemen  from  one  job  to  another 
in  the  night-time,  whether  they  were  allowed  seats  in  the  chair-cars  or  not?— A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  have  run  on  passengers  for  about  two  years,  and  I  have  heard  instructions  to 
porters,  and  have  also  had  them  to  myself,  not  to  allow  any  bridgemen  in  the  chair- 
cars  ;  that  the  chair-car  was  supposed  to  be  a  ladies'  car,  and  bridgemen  and  the 
workingmen,  as  a  general  thing,  had  no  business  in  there. 

Q.  From  whom  did  this  order  emanate?— A.  Well,  they  were  given  to  us  by  onr 
conductors.  I  don't  know  where  they  come  from  otherwise.  1  know  that  they  have 
been  refused  seats  in  the  chair-cars,  when  there  was  not  sitting  room  in  the  other 
cars.  They  had  to  stand  up.  And  why  I  remember  the  matter  so  well  is,  because 
most  of  these  bridgemen,  as  a  general  thing,  I  was  well  acquainted  with,  and  I  al- 
ways liked  to  accommodate  them  if  I  could,  and  I  would  go  to  the  conductor  and  ask 
him  if  I  couldn't  put  them  in  there,  and  he  always  said  no,  he  couldn't  do  it. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  of  a  doable  deduction  of  the  hospital  fee.  What  was  the  aggregate 
amount  of  your  salary  ?— A.  Well,  it  only  happened  on  two  or  three  different  occa- 
sions that  I  was  deducted  on  two  checks. 

Q.  Were  you  deducted  on  the  $100  rate,  or  less  than  that  ?— A.  Less. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  for  any  overtime  mentioned  by  you? — A.  No,  sir;  not  unless 
we  were  over  twelve  hours  on  the  road.  We  were  not  paid  on  the  basis  that  we 
should  have  been.  I  have  also  been  out  on  passenger  trains  on  lie  road  24  hours, 
and  never  got  no  overtime  for  that,  although  it  was  understood  we  didn't  get  no  over- 
time. 

Q.  How  were  you  detained  24  hours  ?— A.  Well,  in  accidents,  waeh-oats,  and  so  on. 
I  know  when  I  was  running  on  2,  3,  and  44,  that  run  by  way  of  Lexington,  over  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  and  over  the  Lexington  Branch,  we  have  been  16  and  18  hours  going 
one  way.  Many  a  time  we  would  leave  here  in  the  evening  at  8.30,  and  get  there 
somewhere  along  at  10.30, 11  or  12,  and  sometimes  not  till  haff  past  2,  and  came  back 
again  that  evening,  leaving  there  at  6.15. 

Q.  In  such  cases  did  you  get  additional  time? — A.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  Those  were  cases  of  accidental  delay,  I  suppose? — A.  That 
was  a  time  when  the  Lexington  Branch  was  in  very  poor  condition,  and  we  didn't 
then,  for  some  months,  we  didn't  make  over  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  There  was  orders 
on  the  book  not  to  mn  over  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

Q.  Did  you  quit  the  service  on  the  6th  of  March? — A.  Well,  sir,  we  were  discon- 
tinued at  Chamois,  on  Sunday,  I  believe.  That  was  the  5th  or  6th,  I  don't  know 
which.  All  I  knew  about  it  was,  I  was  in  the  caboose,  and  we  had  been  called  that 
morning  to  go  out.  We  were  con])Ied  onto  onr  train,  and  jnst  before  we  got  ready 
to  start  there  was  orders  come  to  discontinue  us.  Our  caboose  was  pnt  back  on  the 
caboose  track  where  we  had  been  before,  and  we  had  been  marked  out  three  or  fonr 
times  during  the  time  we  were  up  there,  and  on  different  times,  and  every  time  we 
would  get  ready  to  go  they  would  discontinue  us.  We  were  then  sent  down  here  as 
deadheads. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  stopping  the  trains  and  intimidating  the  men  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  although  I  am  cliarged  with  it.  I  was  arrested.  I  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Clark,  one  of  the  train-masters;  but  I  would  rather  tell  ybn  the  first  of  it.  I  was 
told  that  there  was  a  warrant  out  for  me^  and  I  met  Mr.  Clark  about  two  squares 
from  the  Four  Courts  and  asked  him  abont  it,  and  he  said  that  it  was  so.  And  I  said 
if  there  was  I  should  go  up  and  see  what  it  was  and  give  bond.  And  I  went  up  to 
the  Fonr  Courts  and  looked  over  the  books  and  found  there  was  no  warrant,  and  I 
met  Clark  again  and  told  him  about  it,  and  he  said  if  there  was  not  there  would  be. 
I  says  I  couldn't  help  that.  He  says,  "Are  you  willing  to  go  to  the  chief  with  me  ?" 
and  I  said  I  was,  and  ho  says  "  Come  on,"  and  we  walked  abont  a  square  and  he 
stopped  and  says,  "  I  am  no  policeman,  and  shall  not  take  yon  up  there,  for  fear  people 
will  think  there  is  something  wrong.  I  will  have  the  matter  attended  to."  And  I 
says  all  right,  and  for  three  or  fonr  days  it  went  on  and  I  wasn't  bothered,  until 
when  I  was  up  there  on  the  track.  I  walked  down  there  and  after  I  got  there  Mr; 
Clark  had  me  arrested.  There  were  two  or  three  policemen  standing  there.  And  I 
gave  bond,  and  after  that  my  bond  was  returned  to  me.  After  that  I  was  told  again 
that  there  was  an  indictment  against  me  by  the  grand  jury,  and  I  gave  bond  for  that. 
I  don't  think  they  can  make  the  charge  good  at  all. 
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Q.  Did  you  quit  the  service  or  were  you  just  laid  off? — A.  Well,  we  were  discon-, 
tinued  and  sent  home.  When  we  were  sent  for  to  go  out  I  told  the  train  dispatcher, 
Mr.  Owens,  that  I  wouldn't  go  out  until  the  grievance  was.  settled ;  that  I  didn't 
think  it  was  safe,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  better  for  our  own  personal  interests 
that  we  staid  out  till  the  grievance  was  settled ;  that  I  thonght  that  was  the  only 
way  we  could  get  them  settled. 

Q.  Do'  you  know  on  whose  affidavit  the  warrants  were  sworn  out  against  any  ol 
these'  parties  f — A.  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  either  Furlong's  affidavits  or  one  of 
his  men. 

Q.  HaTO  you  any  personal  knowledge  on  that  subject  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  to  be  set  to  work  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  the  company  or  any  of  its  officers  ask  you  to  go  to  workt — A.  No,  sir.  I 
have  been  told  that  he  has  refused  men -that  I  know  are  good  men  and  have  pommlt- 
ted  no  violence;  so  I  thought  that,  under  the  circumstances,  that  there  was  a  charge 
against  me.    I  was  satisfied  that  they  would  not  take  me  back. 

Of.  I  am  reqjiested  to  ask  you  if  you  did  not  pull  coupling-pins  and  uncouple  the 
caboose  from  the  train  in  the  East  Saint  Louis  yard  t — A.  I  stated  that  I  was  charged 
with  that  offense,  and  that  I  didn't  think  they  could  prove  it,  and  why  t  don't  want 
to  answer  any  of  them  questions 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  Ton  need  not  give  any  reason. — A.  Well,  I  would  rather  tell 
him ;  I  think  it  will  be  for  my  own  benefit  to  tell  him  that  I  think  Furlong's  men, 
that  I  know  have  been  in  here,  if  they  would  find  out  my  defense  they  would  find  some 
other  way  of  con-vipting  me. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  reqijired  to  state  your  defense. — A.  I  only  desired  to  state  that— 
why  I  didn't  give  any  reason. 

(j.  I  am  also  requested  to  ask  you  if  you  didn't  run  away  from  the  police  in  the 
yam  t — A.  From  the  police  ? 

Q.  Tes,  sir. — A,  I  seen  two  police  coming  after  me,  and  I  got  out  of  the  way ;  yes, 
sir ;  I  got  into  a  crowd  where  they  couldn't  get  me.  I  didn't  like  the  idea.  At  that 
time  I  wasn't  certain  whether  I  could  give  bond,  and  I  didn't  like  the  idea  of  being 
kept  in  the  hold-over. 

Q|.  Yon  didn't  like  their  company  f — A.  No,  I  didn't,  although  I  went  down  and 
offered  to  furnish  bond  afterwards,  and  they  wouldn't  accept  the  bonds  then,  and 
had  ilie  arrested  when  I  was  not  on  my  guard. 

RICHARD  M.  BERRY, being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Question  (by  Mr.  BusNEs).  Stkte  your  name,  age,  occupation,  and  place  of  resi- 
dence.— ^Answer.  Richard  M.  Berry ;  thirty-five  years  old ;  switchman  by  occupation. 

Q..  On  what  line  of  road  were  you  switching  ? — A.  The  Indianapolis  and  Saint 
Lo.ais. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  your  own  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  troubles  that 
expiated  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  month  of  March  last,  between  the  railways  and 
their  employes  ? — A.  You  mean  the  origin  of  the  grievances  t 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  anythiug  of  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  troubles  f — ^A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  was  in  East  Saint  Louis;  been  there  ever  since  September;  seen  all  of  it  but 
the  sbooting  business. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  regard  as  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  sir  ? — A.  Well,  there  was 
several  causes  that  caused  the  trouble.  Now,  in  our  own  yard,  the  way  I  understood 
it,  when  I  came  over  here  I  was  ordered  over  here  to  tell  what  I  know  about  the  In- 
dianapolis and  Saint  Louis  business.  The  first  trouble  that  arose  iu  our  yards  was 
about. working  so  much.  I  was  working  nights,  and  I  would  go  to  work  at  6  o'clock 
at  night,  and  they  would  work  us  sometimes  till  half  past  7  and  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  we  kicked  about  that,  and  Mr.  Burrows  promised,  or  did,  rather,  remedy 
that  just  about  the  time  that  the  strike  commenced,  or  about  the  time  that  the  strike 
originated  over  there.  That  was  one  of  our  troubles  about  the  strike,  and  the  other 
was  about  our  pay  ;  we  didn't  think  that  we  was  getting  pay  enough,  for  one  thing, 
for  the  time  that  we  was  putting  in. 

Q.  What  pay  were  you  getting? — A.  I  was  getting  $70  a  month  as  foreman  of  an 
engine. 

Q.  Was  there  a  general  dissatisfaction  in  the  yard,  so  far  as  pay  of  the  men  waa 
coiicerned? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  ourday^  men,  they  wonld  go  to  work  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  they  would  work  sometimes  till  7  and  after  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Did  the  company  refuse  to  pay  for  this  extra  time? — ^A.  They  paid  us  for  no 
oveEtime  whatever. 

Qy  Did  you  ask  for  this  pay  ?— A.  Yes,  sir_;  and  if  we  lose — if  we  was  five  or  ten 
minutes  late  getting  to  our  work,  they  made  it  kind  of  warm  for  us. 

Q»  When  did  you  quit  the  service  of  the  company? — A.  On  the  2.5th  of  March. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  strike  ? — A.  At  the  day  of  the  strike. 

Q.  The  strike  over  there  occurred  on  the  25th  of  March,  did  it? — A..  Yes,  as  near 
as  I  can  recollect. 
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_Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cause  for  the  meu  striking  other  than  those  yon  have 
given  t — A.  Wages  and  overtime  was  all  that  I  know  mnch  about. 

Q.  Did  the  order  of  District  Assembly  101  have  anything  to  do  with  it? — A.  Not 
■with  nie  personally ;  I  don't  know  where  the  order  originated  from;  I  got  an  order  to 
turn  out  at  3  o'clock ;  that  is,  that  we  was  going  to  quit  word  at  3  o'clock,  and  I  quit 
with  the  rest  of  the  men. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  order  issued  with  regard  to  the  men  going  out  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  railroad  companies  over  there  f — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  was  the  extent  ot  the  strike  over  there ;  that  is  to  say,  what  damage  was 
done  to  the  property  t-s-A.  Oh,  I  could  not  say ;  I  have  no  estimate  of  it. 

Q.  Any  idea  of  how  many  engines  were  injured? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  trains? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  killed  during  the  troubles  over  there  ? — A.  Oh,  I  think 
there  was  9  or  10,  probablv.  * 

Q.  Nine  or  ten  men  killed?— A.  That  shooting  at  Cahokia  Bridge,  possibly  11; 
couldn't  say  just  how  many  did  die  afterwards. 

Q.  How  many  were  wounded  that  got  well? — A.  I  only  know  two— three  parties 
that  are  alive  now. 

Q.  Were  there  any  women  killed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  her.  A  lady  by  the  name  of 
PfiefEe,  and  one  girl  that  was  crippled. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  whole  of  the  troubles  there? — A.  Yon  mean  of  the  shooting? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  the  fight? — A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't  there.  I  left  the  bridge  and  I  was 
down  there  till  about  12.30,  and  went  home  to  my  dinner  and  didn't  get  back.  I  got 
back  in  time  to  see  the  dead  and  wounded  carried  away,  helped  carry  them  away;  I 
was  not  there  when  the  shooting  was  done,  and  in  the  morning  when  I  was  there  I 
saw  no  violence  offered  by  the  citizens  or  by  the  people  that  were  gathered  there  at 
all;  1  saw  nothing  that  would  warrant  anything  in  my  estimation,  warrant  any 
shooting;  I  saw  the  deputies  come  up  on  a  coal  car,  once  in  the  forenoon,  and  as  they 
came  up  the  coal  car  was  attached  to  the  engine  and  nothing  else.  I  think  there  was 
two  or  three  other  cars,  and  they  got  up  there  at  the  crossing  and  pulled  their  re- 
volvers, one  in  each  hand,  most  of  them,  but  didn't  point  them  at  the  crowd,  but  just 
came  up  in  the  coal  car,  and  stopped  the  engine  right  at  the  crossing  and  had  two 
revolvers,  one  in  each  hand.  I  uidn't  hear  them  say  anything  and  didn't  see  any 
rocks  throwed,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  I  didn't  hear  the  deputies  sa^  anything  to 
the  crowd;  in  fact  I  was  about  30  or  40  feet  away  from  them  and  couldn't  hear  them; 
as  for  the  shooting,  I  didn't  see  that  done,  I  was  at  home  to  dinner. 

(J.  Is  there  any  other  fact  or  circumstance  within  your  knowledge  bearing  upon 
the  cause  of  the  troubles  there? — A.  No;  I  don't  believe  I  can  tell  you  anything  else 
more  than  that.  1  was  just  sppd-king  of  our  own  yard ;  I  don't  know  anything  about 
any  of  the  other  yards  at  all.     That  was  our  troubles. 

Q.  What  was  the  extent  of  the  violence  used  in  your  own  yard  ? — ^A.  There  was 
nothing  destroyed  that  I  kpow  of.  I  understand  there  was  a  good  deal  of  difficulty 
about  getting  a  train  across  the  trestle  one  morning.  That  is  all  I  know  about  that. 
I  don't  think  there  was  any  property  destroyed  there  in  our  yard  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  violence  or  damage  to  property  that  you  have  not  men- 
tioned?— ^A.  No;  I  only  saw  cars — I  saw  a  car  that  was  on  fire  the  morning  after  the 
shooting,  bnt  I  didn't  know  who  done  it,  nor  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  don't  know 
how  it  got  afire. 

By  the  Chaiemau  : 

Q.  When  you  got  up  there  and  saw  that  assemblage  of  people,  made  up  of  men  and 
women,  did'they  seem  to  have  anything  to  do  with  any  violence  or  attempting  any 
violence? — A.  No,  sir;  they  just  merely  seemed  that  there  was  at  that  time  a  good 
deal  of  excitement,  of  course,  in  East  Saint  Louis,  and  these  people  seemed  to  be 
standing  there,  more  than  anything  else,  just  to  watch  proceedings — to  watch  what 
was  going  on.  It  seemed  to  be  kind  of  a  novelty  there  to  see  armed  men  around  East 
Saint  Louis,  to  the  extent  that  there  was,  and  there  was  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren there,  and  I  didn't  see  no  violence  offered  by  any  of  them  at  all ;  they  was  just 
merely,  you  might  say,  spectators. 
'  Q.  Then  they  fired  into  a  crowd  of  spectators  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    X  wasn't  there. 

Q.  I  understand.  But  that  was  your  judgment  when  you  got  there  to  help  carry 
away  the  dead  and  wounded  ? — A.  I  was  there  after  that  and  helped  to  carry  away 
'two  of  the  persons.  I  saw  Mr.  Bickman,  helped  carry  him  home,  and  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Jones  I  helped  carry  to  a  drug  store. 

Q.  Was  he  mortally  wounded  ? — A.  No ;  I  think  he  is  alive  yet,  with  the  chances  of 
getting  well. 

Q.  The  firing  was  from  revolvers,  and  not  from  rifles? — ^A.  I  don't  know;  I  was 
not  there. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  firing?    Were  you  near  enough  to  hear  the  firing?— A.  No, 

sir. 
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Q.  How  long  after  the  firing  did  yon  get  there  T — A.  Oh,  it  was  probably  five,  may 
be,  ten  minutes.  I  run  from  the  house  down  there.  I  saw  the  crowd  when  I  turned 
the  corner  from  where  I  ILyed,  and  it  struck  me  that  something  was  wrong  down  there, 
and  I  ran  down  to  see.  I  didn't  know  what  it  was,  and  I  got  about  halfway  down  to 
the  shooting,  and  met  a  man,  and  he  said  that  there  had  been  eight  or  ten  people 
killed  down  there ;  and  I  went  on  down  further  and  met  another  man,  and  he  was 
pretty  badly  excited,  and  he  says,  "Go,  and  get  your  gun;  go,  and  get  your  gun." 
And  I  says,  "  What  do  I  want  of  a  gun  ?  I  ain't  got  no  use  for  a  gun."  Well,  he  says, 
"They  have  killed  everybody  down  there."  He  was  pretty  badly  excited.  I  just 
kept  on  down  to  where  the  shooting  was ;  when  I  got  down  there  they  was  picking 
up  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  carrying  them  into  the  stores,  and  taking  them  home. 
I  was  pretty  neaj  all  the  parties  that  was  hilled,  and  that  died  afterwards,  and  attended 
their  funerals — that  is,  over  in  East  Saint  Louis. 

The  Chairmak  :  Well,  I  hope  there  will  be  somebody  here  who  can  tell  about  that. 

Witness.  If  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  shooting  I  couldn't  tell  yon 
anything  about  that.     '* 

Q.  Well,  we  will  get  witnesses  here  who  can,  because  that  transaction,  in  justice 
to  the  country  and  this  committee,  should  be  explained — abont  the  firing  into  the 
crowd. — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  only  what  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  I  know ;  yon  have  testified  very  correctly ;  we  will  see  abont  it  in 
the  course  of  the  examination. 

W.  C.  BROWN,  being  duly  sworn  sind  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  the  Chairman).  What  is  your  business? — Answer.  I  am  superin- 
tendent of  the  Saint  Louis  division  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Boad. 

Q.  And  your  location  t — ^A.  My  headquarters  are  at  Beardstown,  111. 

Q.  Well,  now,  will  you,  in  your  own  way,  give  us  an  account  of  what  you  witnessed 
at  East  Saint  Louis,  and  bow  you  happened  to  see  it  ? — A.  Shall  I  begin  at  commence- 
ment of  the  trouble? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  The  first  intimation  of  any  trouble  that  I  had  was  a  communication 
from  the  Knights  of  Labor,  District  Assembly  No.  101, 1  think  it  was,  stating  that  the 
men.  employed  in  our  yard  were  members  of  that  organization,  and  demanding  in 
their  behalf  an  increase  of  wages. 

Q.  Fix  the  time  ? — A.  The  communication  was  dated  the  13th  of  March ;  I  think 
I  have  the  communication,  and  to  be  certain  I  will  refer  to  it.  (Witness  refers  to 
paper.)  The  communication  was  dated  the  13th  of  March,  1886,  and  it  is  District 
Assembly  No.  93,  instead  of  101.  I  took  the  communication  and  went  to  East  Saint 
Louis,  called  our  yard  men  together  and  asked  them  if  there  was  any  dissatisfaction, 
if  they  had  any  grievance  of  any  kind.  They  replied  that  they  had  not.  I  then  read 
this  communication  to  them  and  asked  them  if  they  authorized  it.  They  said  that 
they  had  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly ;  it  was  entirely  without  their  knowledge 
or  authority ;  that  7  out  of  8  men  employed  there  were  not  Knights  of  Labor.  One 
man  told  me  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  organization  of  the  Kniglits  of  Labor, 
but  he  knew  nothing  about  this  communication.  In  conversation  with  our  men 
they  said  that  while  they  had  no  request  or  demands,  that  if  there  was  a  gen- 
eral increase  made  by  all  the  roads  at  East  Saint  Louis  in  pay  to  their  yard  men, 
they  thought  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  same.  I  told  them  that  that  was  a 
fact,  and  that  we  would  take  the  matter  up  and  pay  as  ranch  as  the  majority  of 
the  roads  paid  there ;  that  we  were  paying  that  at  the  time,  and  if  there  was  a  gen- 
eral increase  made  that  our  men  should  share  in  it.  They  assured  me  that  they  had 
no  intention  of  making  any  trouble  at  all,  and  that  that  agreement  was  perfectly 
satisfactory.  Some  time  after  that  day — I  have  forgotten  now  the  exact  date — oar 
general  manager  and  general  superintendent  were  here.  We  called  our  men  in  and 
settled  the  matter  of  pay.  At  the  time  of  the  first  meeting  there  was  one  man  stated 
that  there  was  a  little  dissatisfaction  on  account  of  occasionally  being  called  on  to  do 
a  little  work  after  hours,  for  which  they  had  not  received  pay,  but  stating  at  the 
same  time  that  they  had  made  no  demand  for  pay.  If  the  demand  had  been  made 
they  would  have  been  paid  for  the  extra  work,  and  in  fixing  the  new  rate  of  pay  we 
made  it  on  an  hour  basis,  so  that  there  would  be  pay  for  every  hour  that  the  men 
worked.  On  the  25th  day  of  March  a  committee  bearing  the  credentials  of  Knights 
of  Labor,  and  I  think  coming  from  Saint  Louis,  came  into  our  yard  and  notified  onr 
men  that  a  strike  had  been  ordered,  which  was  to  take  effect  at  3  o'clock  that  after- 
noon. Our  men  remonstrated  a  little,  and  stated  that  they  were  not  Knights  of  Labor 
and  that  they  had  no  grievance,  but  were  informed  that  they  would  be  expected  to 
stop  work  with  Ihe  rest,  and  they  did  stop  work  at  3  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  that 
day. 

I  was  at  my  othce  in  Beardstown,  and  was  notified  by  the  agent  and  came  to  East 
Saint  Louis,  arriving  there  after  dark  on  the  evening  of  the  3,5th.  On  the  morning  of 
the  26th  we  had  no  yardmen,  and  the  trainmaster,  agent,  and  myself  went  to  work  in 
the  yard  doing  the  switching.     The  trainmaster  and  agent  started  for  the  stock-yards 
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with  some  stock  that  had  heeu  loaded  out  on  the  line,  and  were  stopped  at  the  bridge 
junction  by  a  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  ordered  back  to  the  yard.  Were 
informed  that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  unload  that  stock.  There  was  consider- 
able parleying  ensued  between  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  trainmaster  and  agent, 
and  finally  the  owners  of  the  stock,  who  were  with  the  stock,  made  an  appeal  to  these 
parlies  to  allow  them  to  unload  their  stock,  that  they  could  not  do  anything  with  it; 
it  would  be  a  dead  loss  on  their  hands  unless  they  could  get  it  to  the  stock-yards  and 
unload.  Finally  the  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  permitted  this  consignment 
of  stock  to  go  to  the  yards,  but  notified  the  representatives  of  the  road  there  that  we 
would  be  allowed  to  bring  in  no  more  stock.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  26th  we  got  an 
engine  and  attempted  to  start  a  freight  train  out  of  our  yard  ;  within  ten  minutes  after 
the  engine  came  out  of  the  house  she  was  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  from  100  to  200  men, 
headed  by  a  man  named  Bailey,  who  had  the  credentials  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and 
read  them  to  our  engineer  and  fireman,  and  I  got  up  on  the  engine  myself  and  talked 
to  them  some  time.  The  engine  was  coupled  onto  a  way-car,  the  brake  set  tight  on 
the  way-car,  but  there  was  enough  of  them  so  that  they  shoved  that  way -car  up  enough 
to  take  the  slack  up  and  pull  the  pin  and  throw  it  away ;  the  pin  that  was  used  in 
coupling  the  engine  onto  the  way-car  and  thiowed  the  pin  away,  and  there  was,  I 
think,  four  switches  thrown  wrong,  and  guarded  by  members  of  the  mob,  so  that  no 
one  could  set  them  right.  After  parleying  with  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  hour, 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  would  provoke  a  riot  to  attempt  by  force  to  get  the  train 
out,  and  I  ordered  the  engine  back  to  the  house. 

In  conversation  with  the  leader  of  the  mob  he  intimated  to  me  that  if  any  force 
was  used  in  attempting  to  ^et  the  train  out  that  there  were  parties  in  the  mob  that 
would  use  gunpowder,  and  if  necessary  dynamite.  On  the  following  day  we  got  out 
our  switch-engine  and  attempted  to  do  some  work ;  she  was  surrounded  by  the  same 
mob,  with  an  increase  of  perhaps  150.  I  think  in  that  mob  there  was  250  to  350  men, 
but  it  was  substantially  the  same  leaders.  They  surrounded  the  engine  and  pulled 
the  pins,  set  the  brakes,  and  tlirew  switches,  preventing  any  work,  and  by  threats 
and  intimidation  drove  the  engineer  and  the  fireman  off  the  engine.  I  took  charge 
of  the  engine  as  engineer  and  our  trainmaster  as  fireman,  but  the  engine  was  tam- 
pered with'  so  that  I  could  not  get  any  water  into  the  boiler,  and  they  crowded  oa 
the  engine  into  the  cab  and  all  over  the  engine  so  thick  that  it  was  impossible  to 
handle  her  at  all,  and  finally  I  took  the  engine  back  to  the  round-house,  and,  I  would 
say,  afterwards  that  the  engine  on  the  same  date,  the  engine  was  sent  back  down 
into  the  yard  by  the  round-house  foreman  just  to  have  her  out  in  case  of  fire.  We 
had  made  up  our  minds  that  we  could  not  do  any  more  work,  but  we  wanted  to  have 
the  engine  out  so  as  to  use  it  in  case  of  fire,  in  pulling  oars  away  from  any  fire  that 
might  break  out ;  and  a  mob  of  about  75  came  and  took  the  engine  to  the  round- 
house and  were  going  to  kill  her,  but  the  foreman  urged  them  to  allow  him  to  put 
her  inside  the  house,  and  promised  them  that  she  should  not  be  taken  out  again 
without  orders  from  some  higher  authority  than  he  was.  On  the  following  morning 
I  had  the  engine  taken  out  again,  but  we  did  not  attempt  to  do  any  work  with  her. 
She  was  standing  on  the  track  near  the  engine-house,  and  a  mob  of  about  75  men,  I 
think,  came  and  Killed  the  engine.  On  the  28th  of  March  I  attempted  to  get  another 
freight  train  out  of  the  yard.  We  had  about  20  cars  of  important  merchandise  that 
we  were  very  anxious  to  get  out.  We  got  an  engine  down  and  coupled  onto  it,  and 
started,  but  before  the  train  got  outside  of  the  yard  it  was  surrounded  by  about  200 
strikers.  A  committee  of  Knights  of  Labor  boarded  the  engine.  The  most  of  them  came 
running  from  behind,  and  got  onto  the  last  cars  in  the  train.  I  was  on  the  head  car. 
Our  master  mechanic  and  trainmaster  were  on  the  engine.  They  cut  the  train  in  two 
eight-car  lengths  back  from  the  engine,  leaving  the  portion  back  from  the  eighth  car  in 
our  yard,  and  we  got  out  with  the  engine  and  eight  cars.  There  were  two  of  this  com- 
mittee that  had  boarded  the  engine  that  were  on  the  eight  cars  attached  to  the 
engine.  One  was  on  the  engine,  and  the  other  was  on  top  of  the  train  with  the  cars. 
The  one  on  the  engine  was  attempting  to  prevent  the  engineer  from  handling  the 
engine,  and  was  using  all  manner  of  threats,  and  finally  shut  the  throttle  off  himself. 
I  saw  that  from  the  head  car,  and  jumped  down  onto  the  foot-board,  and  took  him  by 
the  shoulder  and  pulled  him  outside  of  the  cab,  and  told  the  engineer  to  pull  out  and 
get  away  as  soon  as  he  could,  because  I  wanted  to  get  away  from  a  mob  of  about  200 
that  were  behind.  This  man  stepped  down  onto  the  ground,  and  got  on  the  eighth 
car  again.  By  that  time  we  were  running  probably  20  to  25  miles  an  hour,  and  these 
two  meinbers  of  the  committee  would  have  gone  out  into  the  country  a  few  miles, 
but  they  succeeded  in  cutting  off  one  car,  the  eighth  car,  and  that  stopped  that  car, 
and  left  it  on  the  main  track,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles  north  of  East  Saint 
Louis  Every  day  from  that  time  until,  I  think,  the  5th  of  April  we  succeeded  in 
getting  a  train  out  of  East  Saint  Louis.  We  only  succeeded  in  doing  that  by 
Iwearing  in  about  30  of  our  employes  as  deputy  sheriffs,  armmg  them,  and  guard- 
ing our  yard,  keeping  the  strikers— the .  mob— out  of  the  yard.  On  the  3d  of 
April  a  notice  was  issued  by  all  the  railroads,  calling  on  their  employes  to  return 
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to  work  on  the  5th,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  The  call  required  all  employes  who  de- 
aired  to  remain  in  the  service  to  report  for  duty.  All  of  our  switchmen  except 
one  reported  for  duty,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  at  7  o'clock,  went  to  work. 
They  wpnt  to  work  with  the  understanding  that  we  would  witndraw  the  guard  that 
was  protecting  our  yard  for  the  reason  that  they  thought  that  they  had  a  right  to 
work,  and  if  parties  came  there  to  intimidate  or  threaten  that  they  wanted  the  com- 
3mittee8  or  parties  to  have  access  to  them.  They  were  visited  almost  every  hour  by 
committees,  who  used  all  manner  of  threats  and  intimidation. 

On,  I  think,  Tuesday  the  6th  or  Wednesday  the  7th,  our  men  had  become  tired  of 
the  constant  visiting  of  committees  and  they,  without  my  knowledge,  got  up  a  com- 
munication addressed  to  the  Knights  of  Labor,  stating  that  they  were  satisfied  with 
their  pay  ;  had  no  grievance;  had  remained  idle  then  from  the  Sijtb  of  March  until 
that  time,  and  that  they  were  unable  to  support  their  families  and  remain  in  idleness, 
and  asked  the  permission  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  goto  work,  and  informed  them 
that  they  wanted  to  go  "to  work,  and  asked  them  to  refrain  from  intimidating  and 
sending  mobs  down  IntoHhe  yard,  and  requested  an  answer.  They  received  an  answer 
the  same  afternoon,  stating  substantially  that  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  go  to 
work.  They,  however,  continued  at  work  until  Wednesday  about  11  o'clock.  There 
was  a  mob  of  perhaps  200  or  230  came  down  through  our  yard.  Our  men  when  they 
saw  them  coming  went  into  the  yardmaster's  office,  and  it  was  filled  full  by  this 
mob.  And  the  mob  demanded,  as  many  of  them  as  could  get  into  the  ofSce,  that 
the  men  stop  work,  and  demanded  that  they  state  right  then  whether  they  would 
stop  or  not,  and  they  displayed  revolvers  and  clubs;  one  man  who  did  not  have  a 
revolver  or  club  in  sight  picked  up  a  stove-poker.  All  except  one  man  agreed  then 
that  they  would  stop  work.  This  mob  marched  down  through  the  yard  and  attempted 
to  force  their  way  into  the  freight-house,  but  were  met  by  about  15  men  with 
drawn  revolvers  at  the  freight-house  door,  and  were  prevented  from  going  in. 
Onr  men  held  a  consultation  after  this  mob  left  the  men,  and  all  decided  that  it 
wouldn't  be  safe  to  attempt  to  work  any  longer,  and  they  all  went  home. 

On  Thursday,  the  8th  of  April,  our  deputies  on  duty  at  our  freight-house  were  in- 
formed by  a  man  we  bad  out  on  watch  that  a  mob  of  25  to  100  were  coming  up  the 
levee  with  a  probability  of  making  an  attack  on  onr  deputies,  but  as  they  approached 
the  freight-house  there  was  a  large  number  of  teams  belonging  to  the  Saint  Louis 
Tra'nsfer  Company  just  coming  off  the  boats  with  freight  for  the  different  railroads 
there,  and  the  crowd  started  down  there  and  commenced  reading  their  papers  and 
making  threats  to  the  drivers,  trying  to  drive  them  back  to  Saint  Louis  and  stopped 
the  teams  again,  as  they  had  done  several  times  before.  Our  deputy  sheriffs,  led  by  H. 
B.  Stone,  onr  general  manager,  who  was  acting  as  a  deputy  sheriff,  to  the  number  of 
10,  went  down  on  the  levee  and  ordered  the  crowd  to  disperse  and  stopped  the  men  who 
were  threatening  the  drivers.  The  leaders  refused  to  move  and  commenced  to  make 
resistances,  when  the  10  men  drew  their  revolvers  and  by  using  them  as  clubs  and  pre- 
senting them,  threatening  to  shoot,  they  succeeded  in  ijowly  moving  the  crowd  from 
the  transfer  teams, but  they  made  another  stand  a  short  distance  back  from  the  river, 
and  the  man  in  charge  of  our  men,  who  were  armed  with  Winchester  rifles,  came  out 
and  formed  the  men  in  line  about  300  feet  from  the  mob,  and  seeing  this  the  leaders  fell 
back  and  left  the  levee.  This  mob  on  Thursday  was  the  last  collision  that  took  place 
between  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quinoy  deputies  and  the  mob.  On  the  Monday 
following,  I  have  forgotten  the  date  now,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Qnincy  switch- 
men returned  to  work,  with  the  exception  of  two  men,  and  worked  all  that  week ;  but 
they  were  visited  every  night  at  their  homes  by  committees  of  Knights  of  Labor 
who  threatened  them;  and  finally,  on  Friday  night,  two  of  them  were  waylaid  near 
their  homes,  and  one  of  them  was  brutally  beaten ;  the  other  one  was  beaten,  but 
not  so  severely,  and  broke  away  from  his  assailants  and  got  home.  This  was  on 
Thursday  night.  On  Friday  night  the  men  were  visited  by  committees  and  threat- 
ened, unless  they  stopped  work  and  kept  away  from  the  yards  entirely,  that  they 
would  be  driven  out  of  the  town  or  killed ;  and  one  of  the  men  was  waited  on  by  the 
men  from  whom  he  rented  his  house,  who  informed  him  that  he  had  been  waited  on 
by  a  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  had  been  informed  unless  he  notified 
this  man  who  was  working  to  leave  the  house  that  there  was  danger  of  his  house 
being  burned;  and  ho  notified  the  man  who  was  working  to  vacate  the  house.  On 
the  same  night  a  committee — about  12  o'clock — visited  another  of  our  switchmen, 
called  him  out,  and  notified  him  that  he  would  have  to  stop  work. .  On  Saturday 
night,  about  11  o'clock,  another  of  our  switchmen  or  his  place  was  surrounded  about 
between  12  and  1  o'clock;  he  thinks  by  a  party  of  men;  his  wite  woke  him  up;  he 
went  out,  and  by  discharging  his  revolver  drove  them  away.  He  found  that  there 
was  pieces  of  pine  and  other  stuff  around  there  that  indicated  that  an  attempt  was 
going  to  be  made  to  set  fire  to  his  house  as  had  beeu  threatened.  The  following 
Monday  morning  our  men  all  came  to  the  yard,  but  notified  us  that,  on  account  of 
continued,  intimidation  and  threats  to  which  they  had  been  subjected,  they  could  not 
work  any  more  until  the  strike  was  officially  called  off.    I  think,  sir,  that  that  is  all. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnbs.;  You  -were  not  present  when  the  firing  took  place,  and  which 
resulted  in  the  killing  of  several  persons? — ^A.  In  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  yardt 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir;  there  was  something  in  connection  with  that  that  I  could 
state. 

Q.  Anything  relating  to  it  that  you  know,  you  may  state. — A.  On  Friday  morning 
it  was  generally  understood  by  all  the  roads  that  an  attack  would  probably  be  made 
on  some  of  us  during  the  day.  We  were  advised  that  a  mob  of  from  300  to  1,00,0  was 
gathering  down  in  East  Saint  Lopis,  and  that  some  of  us  might  expect  an  attack. 
When  we  beard  the  firing  in  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  yard  the  general  manager 
and  myself  went  into  the  telf  graph  office  to  try  and  ascertain  what  it  was  and  whether 
any  help  was  needed.  We  succeeded  in  getting  a  neighboring  yard,  but  could  not 
get  the  office  at  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  yard,  but  we  heard  from  the  neighboring 
office  that  a  collision  had  taken  place  between  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  deputy 
sherifis  and  the  mob.  Mr.  Stone,  our  general  manager,  requested  me  to  go  down  as 
near  the  scene  of  the  collision  as  possible,  and  report  to  him  by  wire  the  condition  of 
things  and  if  any  help  was  needed.  I  went  down  to  the  next  yard  north  of  the 
bridge — the  Vandalia — and  could  find  out  nothing  there,  and  started  for  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  freight  house.  Just  before  I  got  to  the  bridge  I  saw  C.  E.  Barn- 
hart,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  road,  and 
another  man  running  under  the  bridge  and  in  my  direction,  and  I  could  hear  shooting 
behind  them,  but  1  could  not  see  the  parties  jnst  at  that  moment  who  were  shooting, 
but  in  a  moment  I  could  see  parties  who  were  in  pursuit  of  them  and  shooting  at 
them.  I  turned  as  quick  as  possible,  and  one  of  them  called  to  me  to  get  out  of  there 
quick,  and  I  turned  as  quickly  as  possible  and  started  back  for  our  yard.  I  was  per- 
haps 150  feet  in  advance  of  Mr.  Bamhart,  and  a  man  named  Chesney,  a  deputy  sheriff, 
was  behind  Mr.  Bamhart.  We  ran  up  through  the  yard,  turned  on  Third  street  going 
north ;  the  shooting  was  continued  behind  us,  and  as  I  went  out  on  the  north,  into 
Third  street,  I  looked  back  and  saw  that  they  were  shooting  from  both  sides  of  the 
street  at  Mr.  Bamhart,  and  as  I  was  looking  and  still  running  I  saw  Chesney  fall, 
and  in  a  moment,  almost,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  party  of  men.  I  knew  there  was  , 
no  use  in  one  or  two  of  ns  trying  to  go  back  there  to  do  anything,  and  kept  on  going; 
and  Mr.  Barnbart  collected  a  number  of  deputy  sherifi's,  armed  with  Winchester 
rifles,  and  went  back  and  rescued  him.  Farther  than  that  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnes.)  You  testified  to  a  great  many  things,  I  observe,  that  must 
have  come  to  you  from  information  of  others — such  as  the  visit  to  some  of  the  houses 
of  your  employes — ^lAiat,  I  suppose,  is  on  information  from  others  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  from 
the  parties  visited. 

Q.  Yon  spoke  also  of  certain  committees  of  Knights  of  Labor  and  certain  men  as 
members  of  the  order ;  I  understand  you  to  say — to  mean  thereby — that  you  speak  of 
them  as  Knights  of  Labor  because,  ip  some  cases,  they  had  credentials  of  the  order, 
and  in  general  it  was  upon  information  or  from  papers  that  they  carried  which  in- 
duced you  to  call  them  Knights  of  Labor  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  refer  to  them  as  such  only 
where  they  produced  their  credentials. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  legal  conclusion  or  legal  fact  you  don't  know  that  any  of  them 
were  Knights  of  Labor!    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  order  of  District  Assembly  No.  93 1 — A.  Making  a  demand  for 
an  increase  in  pay  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  it. 

Q.  Will  you  please  read  it  and  let  the  secretary  take  notes  of  itf 

["Enights  of  Labor,  District  Assembly  No.  83,  Office  of  the  District  Secretaiy.] 

"  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  March  13,  1886. 
"W.  C.  Wilson,  Superintendent  CMoago,  Burlington  and  Qmncy,  Beardatown,  III.": 
They  evidently  have  not  known  the  name  of  the  patty  they  were  addressing. 
"  DeaK  SlE :  The  switchmen  of  the  various  railroads  converging  at  East  Saint  LoniSt 
all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  order  of  Knights  of  Labor,  have  requested  their  Ex- 
ecutive Board  to  ask  you  to  adopt  the  following  scale  of  wages,  which  they  deem  just : 
"Night  foremen,  |3;  night  helpers,  $2.75 ;  day  foremen,  $2.75 ;  day  helpers,  $2.50. 
Also  to  constitute  one  foreman  and  two  helpers  to  each  engine  a  crew,  and  10  houis 
a  day's  work,  with  overtime  to  be  paid  30  cents  per  hour  to  foremen  and  helpers. 
"  Please  renlv  bv  Monday,  March  15,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m. 

^'    '  "A.  C.  CAUGHLIN, 

"  Chairman  Executive  Board. 
"C.  M.  Bbbki;:, 
"  Seeretarp  Executive  Board. 
"District  Assembly  No.  93,  Knights  of  Laior. 

"  (Address  Central  Hotel,  Eighth  and  Chestnut.)  " 
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,  Q.  Is  there  a  seal  on  that  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  see  any. 

Q.  Did  you  call  upon  the  officials  of  East  Saint  Louis  to  assist  you  in  the  matter  t — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  addressed  to  the  mayor. 

Q.  What  assistance  did  he  render  you  1 — A.  He  rendered  us  no  assistance  what- 
ever. ~ 

Q.  Did  he  not  encourage  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  a  member  of  a  committee  that 
■were  appointed  to  wait  on  the  mayor  and  the  city  council  at  a  special  meeting,  and 
they  told  us  that  they  were  entirely  powerless  to  give  us  any  protection,  and  the  city 
council  passed  a  resolution  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Did  they  direct  the  policemen  of  the  city  to  assist  .you,  or  did  the  policemen 
assist  you?— A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not. 

Q.  Were  they  engaged  in  suppressing  lawlessness,  so  far  as  you  observed  T — A.  No, 
sir  ;  I  didn't  see  any  of  them  engaged  in  any  such  business  as  that. 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  encouraging  lawlessness  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  see  it. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  alLthe  acts  of  violence  that  occurred  in  your  presence,  so  far 
as  you  remember  t — A.  Tes,  sir ;  I  think  all  the  principal  acts. 

Q.  Where  you  speak  of  intimidation  against  or  upon  your  men,  will  you  state  what  . 
kind  of  intimidation  you  mean — what  you  mean  exactly  by  intimidation  f — A.  Threats 
and  suggestions  of  danger.  For  instance,  it  was  a  very  common  threat  to  say  that 
"If  you  run  this  engine  we  will  make  it  so  damned  hot  for  you  that  you  never  can 
come  to  East  Saint  Louis  again."  And  I  heard  one  man  say  to  an  engineer  who  did 
continue  to  run  his  engine,  didn't  get  off,  that  he  would  defy  him  to  ever  show  his 
face  in  East  Saint  Louis  after  this  trouble  was  over  if  he  staid  on  that  engine. 
That  was  a  very  prominent  Knight  of  Labor,  one  of  the  committee. 

Q.  You  stated  that  if  .the  other  roads  advanced  the  wages  of  the  men  that  you 
would  do  the  same.  Were  the  wages  advanced  by  any  of  the  roads  at  or  about  the 
time  of  this  strike  or  subsequently?— A.  There  were  some  of  the  roads  that  advanced 
the  pay,  I  think,  prior  to  the  strike. 

Q.  The  wages  you  were  paying  were  equal  to  the  wages  of  other  roads  in  your 
-judgment?— A.  About  the  same  as  paid  by  most  of  the  roads. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  you  were  paying  for  trackmen  ? — A.  I  think  $1.25  a  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  men  engaged  in  building  or  repairing  bridges  on  your 
line  were  allowed  overtime  for  traveling  from  one  job  to  another? — A.  I  can't  state 
that,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  an  order  on  your  road  requiring  road  masters,  as  far  as  possible,  or  the 
superintendents  of  men  engaged  in  bridge  building  to  transport  their  men,  as  far  as 
practicable,  during  the  night  and  on  Sundays  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  ther^  is  no  order  touch-' 
ing  that  point  at  all. 

Q.  Have  you  knowledge  of  any  meeting  of  railroad  officials  or  representatives  in 
East  Saint  Louis  about  this  time? — A.  About  what  time,  sir? 

Q.  Weil,  say  the  month  of  March — meetings  in  which  Mr.  Hoxie  was  present. — A. 
In- East  Saint  Louis? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  such  meetings  held  with  those  officials  anywhere,  the  officials  of  the 
roads  on  the  other  side  and  on  this  side? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  some  meetings 
held  in  March. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Hoxie  was  present  at  amy  such  meetings  ? — A.  I 
think  Mr.  Hoxie  was  present  at  one  or  two  meetings. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  all  of  the  meetings  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  all  of  them. 

Q.  Did  any  of  the  strikers  claiming  to  be  Knights  of  Labor  tell  you  why  they 
struck? — A.  No,  sir;  I  asked  the  question  of  a  great  many  men,  prominent  Knights 
of  Labor  and  switchmen,  and  never  could  get  anything  like  a  reasonable  reply.  They 
didn't  seem  to  know'  why  they  struck,  except  that  they  were  "ordered  to  strike." 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  if  all  the  roads  had  taken  your  position  in  regard  to 
raising  wages,  what  the  result  would  have  been  ?— A.  I  don't  think  it  would  have^ 
had  any  result  at  all,  sir;  I  don't  think  the  question  of  wages  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  strike  whatever,  from  the  fact  that  the  roads  that  had  raised  the  wages, 
one  at  least,  that  had  given,  as  I  understand  it,  the  full  increase  demanded  by  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  were  subjected  to  just  as  much  inconvenience.  Their  men  struck 
at  the  same  time  and  made  just  as  much  trouble  as  the  employes  of  any  other  line. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question — if,  in  all  your  association  with  these  men  there, 
talking  with  them,  and  seeing  them,  and  trying  to  keep  the  peace  and  keep  them 
iiova  breaking  the  law,  any  of  them  made  any  complaint  with  regard  to  their  treat- 
ment by  their  respective  railroad  companies  ? — A.  Not  a  w^rd. 

Q.  What  is  your  experience  in  regard  to  strikes  in  East  Saint  Lonis  in  general? 
Are  they  of  frequent  occurrence,  or  do  they  occur  at  rare  intervals  ? — A.  We  had  a 
strike  there  in  October,  18S3,  and  that  and  the  present  strike  are  the  only  ones  that 
have  occurred  since  I  have  been  connected  with  Saint  Louis  lines,  about  six  years. 
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.  C.  G.  WILSON,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  the  Cbairmait  : 

Question.  State  your  full  name.— Answer.  C.  G.  Wilson. 

Q.  Your  age,  occupation,  and  residence. — A.  Age  you  say  T 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  and  occupation  and  residence. — A.  Thirty-six ;  agent  for  the  Chicago, 
Bnrlington  and  Quincy  Kailroad  at  East  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Will  you  please  just  go  on  and  state  in  your  own  way  what  you  saw  of  these 
troubles  in  East  Saint  Louis.  Did  yon  witness  the  same  occurrences  that  have  been 
just  testified  to  1 — A.  I  have  witnessed  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Are  they  all  correct?— A.  That  is  all  correct ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  well ;  now  anything  you  know  outside  of  that  testimony  yon  may  state. — 
A.  In  addition  to  that  I  would  say  the  beginning  of  the  strike  was  on  March  25 ;  I 
was  on  'change  at  half-past  twelve ;  I  was  informed  that  there  was  a  committee  at 
East  Saint  Louis  going  through  the  different  yards  notifying  the  men  to  strike.  I 
immediately  returned  to  East  Saint  Louis  to  my  office  and  my  yardmaster  reported 
to  me  that  the  committee  had  just  left  the  yard ;  that  the  men  had  been  ordered  to 
strike  and  he  wished  to  know  what  to  do,  and  I  went  right  out  and  saw  the  men. 
They  told  me  that  they  had  positive  orders  to  strike,  and  in  their  language,  "We 
don't  want  to  strike,  Mr.  Wilson ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter  at  all, 
but  we  are  obliged  to  do  it."  At  five  minutes  before  three  I  was  in  the  yard, 
and  when  the  signal  was  given  by  the  blowing  of  the  whistles  our  men 
stopped,  stood  around  the  engines  and  cars  a  few  moments,  and  reluctantly 
walked  up  to  me,  told  me  that  they  hoped  I  would  understand  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this  matter,  that  they  would  not  join  this  association,  and  that 
I  need  have  no  fears  as  to  their  loyalty  to  the  company.  This,  of  course,  was  the 
day  force.  I  then  advised  them  that  they  had  better  go  home.  They  did  so,  at  least 
they  left  the  yard,  and  I  immediately  wired  Mr.  Brown  at  Beardstown  stating  the 
news  to  him,  and  he  arrived  here  at  about  7.30  that  night.  The  testimony  which  he 
has  given  I  have  witnessed  in  all  cases  except  the  time  when  they  forced  engine  104 
fi-om  the  way  car.  That  was  on  Saturday.  I  would  further  say  we  worked  our  plat- 
form men,  truckers,  handling  freight  in  the  warehouse  the  balance  of  Thursday,  and 
Friday  about  ten  o'clock  I  stepped  over  to  the  elevator  and  was  gone  about  five  or 
ten  minotes,  and  came  back  and  saw  a  crowd  in  my  warehouse.  I  went  right  out  and 
fonnd,  I  should  jndge,  about  fifteen  or  twenty  strangers  that  were  congregated  on  one 
side  of  the  honse,  and  my  laboring  men,  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty,  were  on  the 
other  side.  I  immediately  asked  what  the  trouble  was,  and  my  foreman  stepped  up 
and  said  that  those  strangers  had  come  in  there  and  threatened  our  men  from  work. 
I  turned  around  and  asked  these  a  en  what  they  wanted.  They  made  no  reply,  and 
I  repeated  my  qnestion  and  asked  them  what  business  they  had  in  our  freight-house. 
They  said  nothing  at  all.  I  then  notified  them  to  leave  the  premises ;  that  if  they 
had  any  business  it  could  be  transacted  at  the  office;  we  could  not  allow  strangers  in 
our  house  or  on  our  property.  They  still  declined  to  say  anything  and  walked  out 
of  the  house.  I  then  went  back  to  thelabovers  and  asked  them  what  the  trouble  was. 
They  told  me  that  these  men  had  threatened  to  slug  them  if  they  continued  to  work. 
I  talked  for  probably  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  them  and  stated  to  them  that  I  did 
not  think  there  was  any  danger,  and  asked  them  to  continue  to  work.  They  told  me 
they  wished  to  continue  to  work,  and  they  did  so.  They  continued  handling  freight 
for  some  time  after  that. 

In  the  mean  time  there  was  a  number  of  men  hanging  aronnd  outside  of  the  ofSce 
on  the  street.  I  ordered  our  doors  closed  so  that  no  strangers  could  get  in,  and  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  hours  the  men  were  apparently  so  alarmed  that  I  sent  them 
home  and  told  them  to  stay  home  until  I  called  for  them.  They  did  so.  They  live 
in  Saint  Louis,  the  majority  of  them.  On  Saturday  we  received  freight  with  the 
help  of  the  other  men  that  I  had.  I  think  Saturday  afternoon,  which  would  he  the 
27th,  the  Transfer  Company  were  stopped  by  crowds  of  men  on  the  levee,  the  teams 
turned  back  and  ordered  to  discontinue  hauling  freight  to  or  from  East  Saint  Louis, 
and  that,  of  course,  completely  shut  us  up  from  handling  any  package  or  merchan- 
dise fireight.    We  continued  in  that  position  until  April  3. 

Q.  wSl,  that  has  been  described.  Anything  you  saw  outside  of  the  testimony  you 
have  verified  yon  may  state ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  all  that  if  you  say  it  is 
correct. — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  can  give  any  additional  information.  I  was  with 
Mr.  Brown  on  every  occasion,  with  the  exception  of  that  one  day. 

ByMr.  BuRNES:  , 

Qnestion.  Did  you  see  anything  more  of  the  firing  or  shooting  than  what  has  been 
described  ? — Answer.  No,  sir j  I  did  not. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  any  of  the  men,  either  in  your  company  or  any  other  company, 
made  any  complaint  to  you  or  to  anybody  else  in  your  presence,  that  they  had  been 
mistreated,  that  they  were  not  paid  sufficiently,  or  that  they  had  any  cause  of  griev- 
ance against  their  respective  companies  1 — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  any  of  them  tell  yon  what  the  cause  of  the  strike  ■was! — A.  They  did  not, 
although  I  have  asked  a  nnmher  of  them,  switchmen,  and  they  said  they  were 
ordered  out. 

Q.  What  was  the  disposition  and  the  action  of  the  city  ofScials,  the  mayor  and. 
policemen  in  East  Saint  Louis,  with  regard  to  the  matter? — A.  They  were  not  at  all 
inclined  to  give  any  assistance  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  them  or  any  of  them,  appeal  to  them  to  assist  you  T — A. 
Well,  that  was  done  by  our  superintendent,  Mr.  Brown,  who  made  formal  request  on 
the  mayor  for  assistance. 

GEORGE  W.  PARKER,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

QnestioQ  (by  Mr.  Buenes).  Please  tell  your  name  and  residence  and  occupation. — 
Answer.  My  name  is  George  W.  Parker ;  my  residence  is  Saint  Louis ;  my  occupation 
is  that  of  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Saint  Lonis,  Alton  and  Cairo 
Short  Line.    That  is  the  division  of  the  road  we  operate. 

Q.  We  are  endeavoring  to  investigate  as  to  the  cause  and  the  extent  of  the  strike 
troubles  existing  in  Sonthern  Illinois,  and  directing  your  attention  to  these  two  mat- 
ters, would  be  obliged  if  you  would  make  any  statement  bearing  upon  them  within 
your  knowledge. — A.  We  had  a  strike  among  our  employes  in  East  Saint  Louis  on  the 
25th  of  March  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  abont  190  of  our  men  went  out,  including 
trackmen,  shopmen,  and  yardmen.  The  strike  was  inaugurated  by  the  blowing  of 
whistles  in  all  the  yards  simultaneously.  I  was  then  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
and  heard  the  whistles;  it  was  manifestly  the  result  of  preconcerted  action  and 
agreement.  One  of  our  employes,  a  Knight  of  Labor,  as  he  stated,  had  given  us 
warning  early  in  the  day  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  ordered  a  strike  for  3  o'clopk. 
We  bent  our  energies  to  getting  our  yards  clear  of  freight,  and  succeeded  in  getting 
out  50  loaded  cars  just  before  tbo  strike  began,  but  when  all  the  freight  was  loaded 
up  that  was  delivered  that  day  we  had  nearly  or  Ofuite  as  many  more  cars  left  over 
that  night  which  we  were  unable  to  move.  Outside  of  our  passenger  department 
we  were  entirely '  paralyzed.  The  strikers  in  large  numbers  visited  our  round- 
house and  shops,  in  connection  with  others,  and  intimidated  our  employes. 
And  the  few  men  we  had  left  declined  to  work  after  the  afternoon  tbac  the  strike 
began.  A  reign  of  terror  and  absolute  snbjectfon  was  inangnrated  among  all  the 
railroad  employes,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  extended  to  the  entire  city  of  East 
Saint  Louis.  From  the  hour  the  strike  was  called  into  existence  until  the  morning 
of  the  1st  of  April  we  were  unable  to  do  any  business  in  our  East  Saint  Louis  yards. 
The  superintendent  several  times  made  efforts  to  move  trains,  and  had  to  fire  his  own 
engines  in  person,  but  the  strikers  managed  in  one  way  or  in  another  to  defeat  the 
effort.  Wher)  the  strike  began  we  had  some  perishable  freight  at  Duquoin  which  we 
made  special  efforts  to  bring  to  East  Saint  Lonis.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  we 
started  to  move  this  freight,  but  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  Duquoin,  who  also  had  an 
order  there  and  joined  the  strike,  threw  a  switch  in  front  of  our  engine  and  de- 
railed it.  Recognizing  the  importance,  of  bringing  this  freight  through,  the  train 
crew  finally,  by  making  special  promises,  prevailed  upon  the  Knights  to  allow  the 
perishable  freight  to  be  moved  from  there.  We  got  the  freight  into  East  Saint  Louis 
that  afternoon,  when  the  strikers  entered  the  train,  derailed  and  killed  the  engine 
near  East  Saint  Louis  yards,  and  refused  to  allow  us  to  get  out  another  engine  to 
take  the  disabled  engine  to  the  round-house.  We  had  to  leave  her  out  in  the  ditch 
for  several  days.  The  transfer  teams  being  discontinued  as  a  result  of  the  strike, 
Messrs.  Scalaszo  &  Co.,  of  this  city,  who  owned  some  of  the  freight  brought  in  on 
the  train,  sent  their  own  teams  to  East  Saint  Louis  for  their  bananas,  but  the  strikers 
refused  to  let  theni  have  the  freight  and  drove  the  teams  back.  They  made  several 
abortive  efforts  before  they  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  their  fruit. 

On  the  morning  of  April  1  our  superintendent,  by  playing  conductor  and  brakeman 
himself,  and  using  his  roadmaster  as  brakeman  also,  got  out  one  train  of  delayed 
freight  from  East  Saint  Louis  and  on  April  5  got  out  another  train  by  Stealth,  and 
about  cleaned  our  yards  of  this  delayed  freight.  We  had  quit  receiving  freight  when 
the  strike  was  inaugurated.  After  April  1  we  succeeded  in  bringing  in  an  occasional 
train  of  coal  by  the  ofScials  of  the  road  handling  the  trains,  and  returned  some  empty 
cars.  But  even  this  was  accomplished  under  great  difficulties,  and  subjected  the 
men  to  repeated  insults  and  some  acts  of  violence.  On  the  27th  of  March  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  roads  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  addressed  the  following  commu- 
nication to  the  mayor  of  East  Saint  Lonis : 

"Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  March  07,  1886. 
"  To  the  honorable  mayor  and  city  council,  East  iSaint  Louis,  III.  : 

"The  undersigned,  representatives  of  the  various  railroads  operating  in,  and  ter- 
minating at,  East  Saint  Louis,  here  respectfully  represent  that  a  nnmber  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  said  railroads  have  agreed  and  conspfred  together  to  go  out  on  what  is 
known  as  a  strike,  for  the  purpose  of  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  wickedly  hindor- 
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ing  the  bnsiness  and  property  of  said  railroads  and  the  public  estate  and  commerce 
transported  thereon.  And  also  have  combined  together  to  prevent  said  companies 
from  operating  said  railroads  and  of  the  lawful  use  and  management  of  the  same. 
And  have  prevented,  by  threats  and  notices  of  danger  and  other  unlawful  means, 
their  employes  of  said  railroads  from  performing  their  respective  duties ;  and  have 
enforced  and  compelled  them  to  quit  the  service  of  said  companies.  All  of  which  re- 
sults have  been  accomplished  by  the  strikers  combining  together  and  patrolling  and 
remaining  in  the  yards  and  upon  the  premises  of  said  railroads ;  by  threats  of  viwence 
and  intimidation  towards  such  of  the  employes  of  said  companies  as  remsiined  in  their 
employ.  In  view  of  the  premises  and  on  the  applying  of  the  patrons  of  our  respect- 
ive railroads,  we  respectfully  request  that  you  furnish  ample  police  protection  for 
the  yards  and  premises  of  said  railroad  companies,  in  order  that  the  property  we 
represent  may  be  amply  protected  and  the  employes  of  the  respective  roads  guarded 
from  the  violence  of  the  strikers  and  their  evil-disposed  presence,  and  that  the  said 
railroad  companies  be  thereby  enabled  to  resume  iheir  usual  traffic.  And  in  the 
event  of  your  being  unable  to  furnish  summary  and  ample  protection  as  to  fully  in- 
terdict and  keep  rioters  and  other  idlers  off  the  premises  of  our  respective  railroads, 
we  would  further  respectfully  ask  that  you  so  notify  the  sheriff  of  said  Saint  Clair 
County,  Illinois,  and  ask  his  co-operation  in  carrying  out  the  request  of  this  petition.'* 

Then  follows  the  signatures  of  all  the  railroads  in  East  Saint  Louis.  A  similar 
document  was  on  the  same  date  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  Saint  Clair  County,  varying  the 
verbiage  of  it  to  adapt  it  to  the  request  to  that  official  and  to  solicit  his  power. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Brown,  the  city  council  met  and  considered  that  proposition,  and 
passed  a  resolution,  as  stated  in  his  testimony,  to  the  effect  that  they  were  unable  to 
render  the  protection  asked  for,  and  instructed  the  mayor  to  so  notify  us.  The  sheriff 
also  made  answer  to  our  request,  as  follows: 

"Geobge  W.  Parker,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  Si.  Zoms,  Alton  and  Torre 
Haute  Bailroad,  and  other  officials : 
"Your  communication  of  March  27  has  been  received  and  carefully  considered. 
I  was  already  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  combination  to  prevent  the  moving 
of  freight  trains  in  the  city  of  East  Saint  Louis,  and  have  been  present,  in  person  and 
by  deputies,  since  the  commencement  of  the  strike  referred  to,  to  enable  jou  to  movo 
your  trains.  The  freight  yards  in  East  Saint  Louis  are  so  extensive,  and  the  com- 
bination to  prevent  the  movement  of  freight  trains  so  well  organized  and  determined, 
that  I  am  satisfied  that  I  am  unable,  with  the  power  in  my  hands,  to  enable  you  at 
present  to  resume  freight  traffic  in  East  Saint  Loais.  I  am  further  satisfied,  from  the 
resistance  made  to  my  deputies  in  East  Saint  Louis,  either  by  strikers  "or  by  lawless 
persons  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  situation,  that  any  efforts  on  my  part  would 
not  enable  jou  to  move  your  freight  trains.  I  am  willing  to  take  all  necessary  steps 
in  my  power  to  assist  you  in  performing  the  services  due  from  you  to  the  public. 
"  Respectfully, 

"FRED.  ROUPIEQUET, 
"  Sheriff  of  Saint  Clair  County." 

March  29  we  sent  a  committee  of  five  to  Springfield  to  confer  with  the  governor 
an4  report  all  the  facts  to  him,  with  a  view  of  securing  militia  protection.  This  the 
governor  declined  then  to  grant,  but  sent  Adjutant-General  Vance  to  East  Saint  Louis 
to  observe  the  drift  of  affairs.  The  presence  of  this  official  did  not  deter  the  strikers, 
and,  just  at  this  point,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  committee  summon  Adj't-Gen. 
J.  W.  Vance,  of  Springfield,  before  them  as  a  witness,  as  he  observed  the  strike  all  the 
way  through  after  this  date.  The  strikers  forcibly  stopped  the  movement  of  trains 
in  his  very  presence,  and  the  roads  remained  practically  at  a  stand-still.  We  then 
had  a  meeting,  and  March  Slst  addressed  the  following  telegram  to  the  governor : 

"East  St.  Louis,  March  31,  1886. 
"  The  representatives  of  all  the  transportation  companies  terminating  in  East  Saint 
Louis,  in  meeting  assembled,  respectfully  notify  you  that  they  have  exhausted  all 
feasible  means  of  resuming  traffic  on  their  respective  roads,  and,  as  the  public  de- 
mands are  imperative  that  commerce  be  resumed  at  once,  we  again  appeal  to  you  for 
prompt  action  in  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  State.  An  immediate  reply 
to  this  meeting  is  respectfully  and-urgently  requested. 

"G.  W.  PARKER,  Chairman." 

On  receipt  of  this  the  governor  came  down  in  person  and  made  an  appeal  to  the 
strikers,  advising  them  of  their  rights  and  duties.  They  exercised  the  former  to  the 
last  degree,  but  ignored  the  latter.  Matters  went  from  bad  to  worse  until  April  9, 
early  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  strike  oulmitjated  in  a  collision  between  the  mob 
and  the  deputy  sheriffs  in  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  yards,  resulting  in  several 
killed  and  wounded.  This  brought  the  militia  on  the  night  of  that  day.  During  that 
night  incendiaries  set  fire  in  three  places  in  the  yards  of  my  company  and  near  the 
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shops,  and  but  for  the  timely  arrival  and  aid  of  the  militia  our  shops  would  have  been 
destroyed.  We  lost  twenty  odd  freight  cars,  an  oil  tank,  scale-honse,  and  oar  scales, 
and  several  coaches  badly  scorched.  Damage  from  $10,000  to  $12,000  from  fire,  and  we 
estimate  from  $25,000  to  $30,000  in  direct  line  of  business.  How  much  iu  the  way  of 
indirect  or  consequentiai  damages  will  never  be  known.  As  the  stiike  is  still  on,  so 
far  as  threats,  violence,  and  acts  of  intimidation  are  concerned,  this  estimate  of  dam- 
age may  yet  be  largely  increased. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Outhwaitb.)  Let  me  interrupt  you.  Do  you  mean  now  f — ^A.  I  mean 
now ;  not  at  this  moment,  but  in  the  last  two  or  three  days.  I  can  give  the  acts. 
As  to  the  origin  of  the  strike,  I  can  only  say.  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  boycott, 
the  result  of  the  difiSculty  existing  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  between  the  south- 
west system  and  the  Knights  of  Labor.  In  other  words  the  strike  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  was  in  sympathy  and  in  aid  of  that  on  the  west  side.  Oar  men  had  no  com- 
plaints, so  far  as  I  ever  heard  from  them.  The  yardmen  seemed  to  be  the  leaders  in 
the  strike.  I  had  a  personal  conference  with  them  and  our  yardmaster,  including  I 
believe,  all  of  his  crewg,  but  a  few  days  before  the  strike  oh  the  east  side  occurred, 
and  then  increased  the  wages  of  the  switchmen  to  what  is  known  as  the  Chicago 
basis.  It  is  very  liberal  pay,  and  they  seemed  to  be  well  pleased  with  it ;  but  frankly 
stated  to  me  that  regardless  to  the  question  of  pay,  they  would  have  to  obey  the  call 
if  a  strike  was  called  and  they  were  called  out.  Most  of  our  men  at  East  Saint  Lonis 
are  or  were  Knights  of  Labor,  as  they  have  personally  told  me.  Among  the  other 
methods  resorted  to  by  the  strikers  to  cripple  our  service  was  the  boycotting  of  out 
men.  They  notified  our  boarding-houses  in  East  Saint  Louis  not  to  feed  our  men 
who  remained  at  work,  and  did  the  same  thing  in  various  towns  along  the  road.  As 
a  consequence  we  bad  to  board  our  men  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  or  rather  run 
thera  out  as  far  as  Coltersville,  nearly  50  miles,  to  get  them  boarding.  They  were 
refused  board  at  Belleville,  even,  a  place  of  between  15,000  or  20,000  inhabitants.  At 
this  point  a  mob  took  possession  of  our  train  and  severely  beat  oar  conductor  and 
laid  him  up,  and  also  severely  beat  and  maltreated  Mr.  Hill,  a  regular  deputy  sheriff, 
who  tried  to  arrest  the' leader  of  the  mob.  This  beating  occurred  in  taking  this 
leader,  or  attempting  to  take  him,  to  jail  after  he  had  been  arrested.  And^our  con- 
ductor was  summoned  by  the  deputy  sheriff  to  aid  in  the  discharge  of  that  duty. 
This  occurred  on  the  lath  of  April.  It  was  estimated  that  the  mob  aggregated  150 
to  200  men  that  was  engaged  in  this  assault.  The  citizens  of  Belleville  turned  out  as 
a  posse  after  this  ocoarred,  and  suppressed  the  mob,  and  restored  peace.  We  caused 
to  be  indicted  between  50  and  60  of  the  leading  rioters,  who  were  daily  visiting  the 
various  yards  and  shops  iu  East  Saint  Lonis,  and  intimidating  and  maltreating  the 
scab  employes  as  they  derisively  called  them.  But  comparatively  few  of  these  have  been 
arrested,  and  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  those  arrested  promptly  gave  bail,  and  at 
once  renewed  their  bulldozing  practices,  usually  under  the  sanction  of  the  police 
authorities  of  East  Saint  Louis.  That  is,  several  of  them  were  qualified  as  special 
police,  and  were  thereby  enabled  to  carry  arms  and  enter  the  yards  with  impunity. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  understand  this  did  not  come  under  your  personal  ob- 
servation ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  that  affair  at  Belleville  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  am  speaking  of  what  I  know  offi- 
cially. 

Q.  It  would  be  well  to  make  a  little  distinction  between  what  you  saw  and  what 
you  heard. — A.  I  am  narrating  simply  the  circumstances  that  came  under  my  notice 
officially,  some  of  which  I  know  personally,  but  most  of  which 

Q.  By  hearsay? — A.  By  the  reports  of  my  officers,  and  snob  facts  as  are  stated  from 
that  source  will  be  followed  up  by  persons  who  knew  the  facts  in  person.  It  was 
notoriously  true  that  the  citizens  of  East  Saint  Louis  largely  sympathized  with  the 
strikers.  The  few  exceptions  to  the  rule  were  intimidated  into  submission  and  silence. 
Not  a  voice,  in  citizen's  meeting  or  otherwise,  was  heard  in  condemnation  of  the  un- 
lawful practices  of  the  leaders  of  the  strike,  and  when  any  laborers  were  beaten  up  . 
the  rule  has  been  to  arrest  the  party  that  was  beaten  and  pnt  him  in  the  calaboose, 
and  pay  no  attention  to  the  party  that  did  the  beating.  Upon  inquiry  of  a  policeman 
of  East  Saint  Louis,  by  myself,  as  to  why  this  was  done,  the  explanation  was  that 
they  took  the  party  that  was  beaten  and  put  him  in  the  station  in  order  to  protect 
him  from  further  violence  from  the  men  that  was  beating  him ;  that  they  could  not 
arrest  those  men,  that  was  understood,  and  that  it  was  the  best  they  could  do.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  already  stated  that  we  have  heard  of  no  grievances  from  our  men, 
and  although  I  have  made  frequent  inquiries  of  various  ones  as  to  why  the  strike  was 
extended  to  the  east  side  of  the  river,  none  have  been  able  to  explain  it,  and  seemed, 
without  exception,  to  be  very  much  dissatisfied  with  it.  They  wanted  to  go  to  work, 
and  were  anxious  to  have  the  strike  called  off'.  I  didn't  talk  to  all  of  our  men,  but 
this  was  the  expression  of  all  of  them  that  I  did  talk  to,  or  could  reach,  except  one, 
and  when  I  asked  him  what  they  meant  by  the  strike,  he  said  they  had  no  complaint 
to  make  on  the  east  side,  so  far  as  the  Cairo  Short  Line  employes  were  concerned,  and 
they  only  struck  for  recognition. 
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tj.  (By  Mr.  Odthwaitb.)  Had  they  been  denied  recognition  by  yonr  man,  sir? — A. 
They  never  had.  It  never  came  up.  The  question  never  arose  one  way  or  the  other. 
There  never  having  been  any  request  by  our  employes  or  any  difference  between  us  oi 
any  kind.  The  question  had  never  originated  or  been  brought  up  between  us,  any 
more  than  their  politics  or  their  religion.  It  was  all  on  the  same  basis,  and  no  dis- 
crimination had  ever  been  made  in  the  employment  or  management  of  the  men  on 
acconnt  of  their  belonging  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  or  any  other  order,  sect,  or  society. 

Q.  And  you  would  have  no  objection  to  employing  a  man  on  that  account  ? — A.  I 
■would  not  np  to  that  time ;  I  would  now.  I  would  say  frankly,  I  would  a  great  deal 
rather  he  would  not  belong,  though  I  have  taken  back  some  of  our  employes  that  were 
Knights  of  Labor,  but  I  must  say  that  I  would  a  great  deal  rather  they  would  not 
belong.    Before  that  I  didn't  feel  that  way  about  it. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaibman.)  Well,  that  is  not  the  way  Mr.  Hoxie  feels  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  Hoxie  says  he  would  only  exclude  from  further  employment  by  his  company  those 
who  have  committed  depredations  and  destroyed  property.  He  says  in  that  letter,  as 
I  understand,  that  the  fact  that  a  man  was  a  Knight  of  Labor  would  not  be  an  objection 
to  his  employment  {the  Chairman  having  reference  to  paper  witness  was  reading  from, 
and  addressing  his  remarks  to  another  member  of  the  committee). 

The  Witness.  I  will  come  to  that  directly  in  my  testimony. 

The  Chaibman.  That,  you  understand,  is  what  we  understood.  We  wrote  a  letter 
to  these  gentlemen,  representing  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  Mr.  Hoxie  responded  to 
that,  I  think  very  properly,  and  quite  to  their  satisfaction,  and  in  justice  to  the  com- 
mittee, our  interposing  in  that  way,  and  to  all  parties,  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
distinction  made  where  the  man  has  not  violated  the  public  peace  and  committed  depre- 
dations or  personal  assaults,  or  destroyed  property. — A.  We  occupied,  and  I  believe 
all  the  railroads  on  the  east  aide,  the  same  position.  I  said  now  that  in  re-employing 
pnr  men,  where  they  had  committed  no  act  of  violence,  or  their  places  had  not  been 
supplied  by  the  employment  of  new  men,  we  did  not  refuse  to  take  any  of  our  men 
back  because  they  were  Knights  of  Labor,  but  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  acting 
Chairman,  I  stated  frankly  that  I  would  prefer  that  our  employes  did  not  belong  to 
the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  OuTHWAiTE.)  I  caught  your  idea  exactly. — A.  Tho  chairman  evidently 
did  not  j  for  the  reason  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  forced  them  to  quit  work  when 
they  said  they  were  satisfied  with  their  hours,  with  their  pay,  and  with  their  terms, 
and  they  were  therefore  under  another  and  a  more  imperative  master  than  a  railroad 
company  ever  was,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  And  as  an  indication  of  the  treat- 
ment of  our  employ^  in  common  with  others,  I  want  to  state  that  the  railroads  here 
have  expended  in  the  last  few  years  $21,314  in  the  advancement  of  the  mental  and 
moral  condition  and  calture  of  their  men.  They  have  buili>  and  maintained  social 
reading-rooms  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  contributions  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  rooms  are  paid  monthly  by  the  various  roads,  and  the  room,  especially  oU  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  is  supplied  with  all  of  the  requisites  necessary  for  the  care  of 
the  men  during  their  hours  of  leisure,  such  as  baths,  a  fine  library,  all  the  current 
papers  of  the  day,  and  appertaining  to  this  section  is  a  man  in  waiting  to  supply  them 
with  paper,  writing  materials,  and  innocent  games  of  all  kinds.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  few  of  our  men  have  been  guilty  of  acts  of  violence  during  the  strike.  When 
we  got  over  the  first  shock  of  the  strike  and  began  to  resume  business,  we,  in  com- 
mon with  other  roads,  gave  our  men  the  following  notice : 


The  undersigned  railroads,  having  terminals  in  East  Saint  Lonis,  are  ready  to  re- 
employ any  oi  their  old  men,  up  to  the  number  necessary  to  do  their  work,  who  wiU 
apiJly  before  1  o'clock,  Monday  afternoon,  April  5,  1886.  After  that  hour,  all  applica- 
tions will  be  considered,  whether  from  those  previously  in  service  or  not.  No  one  will 
be  employed  who  has  committed  any  unlawful  act  during  the  strike,  and  no  new  men 
will  be  discharged  to  make  places  for  former  employfe. 

Saint  Loms,  April  3,  1886. 

That  notice  was  signed  by  myself  and  the  officials  of  the  other  roads,  printed  in 
poster  ^rm,  and  distributed  among  the  yards  in  East  Saint  Louis,  and  also  inserted 
in  the  papers  in  Saint  Louis.  Comparatively  few  responded,  although  many  came  to 
my  office  and  explained  the  embarrassments  which  they  encountered.  They  uniformly 
said  they  wanted  to  go  to  work,  but  were '  afraid  that  their  lives  or  their  property 
would  be  destroyed,  &c.  All  that  I  talked  to  united  in  the  opinion  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  the  strike,  and  it  was  ill-advised.  I  think  a  majority  of  the  men  felt  that 
way  about  it  from  the  beginning.  And  as  I  stated,  before,  there  was  but  one  excep- 
tion to  this  rule  among  the  men  that  I  talked  to.  I  hazard  little  in  saying  that  all, 
or  nearly  all  feel  that  way  about  it  now.  Before  the  strike  was  called  off  we  filled 
many  of  the  places  with  new  men,  and  hence  we  are  unable  to  restore  but  few  of  our. 
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old  employes  to  their  places,  I  think  we  have  re-employed  about  27  per  cent.,  and 
will  employ  others  when  we  have  vacancies,  or  we  can  increase  our  force. 

Q.  Were  any  of  those  Knights  of  Labor? — ^A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  as  I  stated  before,  we 
are  not  discriminating  in  the  re-employment  of  oar  men.  We  have,  in  the  re- 
employment of  men,  adhered  strictly  to  the  proposition  contained  in  the  notice,  which 
I  read  a  moment  since.  The  acts  of  gross  insult,  violence  towards  men  that  remained 
at  work  and  the  new  men  employed,  were  so  numerous  that  I  cannot  recall  them  in 
detail.  During  all  the  period  of  the  strike,  and  since,  these  acts  of  ill-treatment 
wore  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  Perhaps  never  in  the  history  of  this  country  were 
personal  liberty  and  private  individual  rights  so  disregarded  and  the  laws  so  set  at 
naught  with  impunity.  But  perhaps  the  sheriff,  Mr.  Uobiequet,  can  speak  more  defi- 
nitely on  tliis  point.  I  will  state  that  a  great  many  more  strikers  would  have  been 
indicted  but  for  the  fact  that  they  evidently  eluded  this  by  a  preconcerted  plan 
whereby  the  bulldozing  business  in  a  given  yard  was  awarded  to  strangers,  to  the 
officials,  and  agents  of  that  given  road.  For  instance,  the  striking  employes  of  other 
and  distant  yards  weretassigned  to  duty  in  our  yard ;  at  least  only  strangers  appeared 
in  our  yard  to  intimidate  and  abuse  oar  men,  and  they  could  not  be  recognized  or 
identified. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  evidence  you  have  to  sustain  that  proposition  that  strangers  or 
men  from  other  yards  were  assigned  to  do  these  unlawful  things! — A.  The  omy  evi- 
dence that  I  have  of  their  b^ing  so  assigned  was  the  uniformity  with  which  this  rule 
was  carried  out,  as  the  representatives  of  all  the  roads  will  doubtless  testify,  if  yon 
will  ask  them,  on  that  point, 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  facts  you  wish  to  state,  Mr.  Parker  f — A.  No,  sir,  I  know 
of  no  other  fact. 

Q,  I  will  ask  you  this  question,  whether  there  were  any  of  the  strikers  killed  ?  I 
am  asking  yon  questions  now  thatr  I  am  requested  to  ask. — ^A.  I  can  only  state  from 
information  on  that  subject  that  men  were  killed  that  were  regarded  as  strikers  or 
those  who  were  mingling  in  the  crowd  with  the  strikers.  I  don't  know  personalljp^ 
about  that,  as  none  of  our  men  were  identified  as  being  in  that  crowd. 

Q.  None  of  your  men  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  personally  whether  any  of  the  other  men  who  were  in  that  crowd 
were  strikers  T — A.  I  say  I  don't  know  personally. 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  killed  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  definitely  ;  I  think  about 
seven  was  my  understanding. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  circumstances  of  the  case — the  facts  just 
prior  to  ihe  shooting! — A.  I  do  not.  Witnesses  will  be  on  the  stand  that  were 
present, 

Mr.  OuTHWAlTE.  Of  course  I  don't  know  what  you  know  ;  there  are  such  a  multi- 
tude of  witnesses  on  the  same  point  that  we  do  not  *ish  to  lumber  up  the  record 
with  accumulative  evidence. 

The  Witness.  I  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  at  that  time  and  can't  tell  you 
definitely  about  that. 

Q.  Was  there  a  meeting  of  the  officials  held  prior  to  that  time  by  the  officials  of 
the  road  with  regard  to  that  strike  ! — A.  Yes,  several  of  them — you  mean  prior  to  the 
shooting! 

:Q,  Yes. — A.  Several  of  them. 

Q.  Did  that  meeting  take  into'  consideration  the  t-trike  on  the  Southwest  system  T 
Did  it  consider  directly  the  strike  on  the  Southwest  system  ? — A.  No,  sir,  not  in 
any 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Hoxie  present ! — ^A.  He  was  at  one  or  two  meetings. 

Q.  Wh»,t  interest  did  he  represent ! — A.  Well,  Mr.  Hoxie  was  there  and  reported 
the  condition  of  afiairs  on  his  system.  There  was  no  official  action  taken  with  refer- 
ence to  it.  I  think  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  information.  Mr.  Hoxie  came  to  meet 
the  representatives  of  other  roads  that  were  there. 

Q.  At  that  meeting  were  any  resolutions  passed  ? — A.  Several  resolutions ;  yes,  sir. 

I Q.  Have  they  been  made  public  at  any  time  ! — A.  Some  of  them  have  been  published. 

Q.  Have  you  any  copies  of  any  of  them  that  you  have  not  offered  in  your  state- 
ment f — A.  I  have  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  If  you  have  any  of  those  resolutions  we  would  like  to  have  you  submit  them  to 
the  committee. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  don't  think  I  have  any  of  those. 

Q.  Or  if  you  can  suggest  any  of  the  other  officials  that  have  any  of  tliem. — A.  I 
think  I  have  not  one.  I  think  there  was  a  resolution  passed  with  reference  to  the 
strikegenerally  and  recognitidn  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Was  the  substance  of  one  of  those  resolutions,  at  one  of  the  earlier  meetings,  to 
this  effect,  that  you  gentlemen  in  the  management  of  those  several  interests  over 
there  would  use  your  influence  with  Mr.  Hoxie  to  have  the  strike  adjusted  immedi- 
ately ! — A.  I  don't  remember  any  such  resolution.  We  have  jiad  a  great  many  meet- 
ings and  passed  a  great  many  resolations,  bat  I  don't  remember  of  any  resolution  to 
that  effect  at  all. 
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Q.  Ton  do  not  recollect  anything  to  that  effect  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  these  meetings  prior  to  or  subsequent  to  March  6, 1886,  the  day  the  strike 
began  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  system  f--A.  O,  a  long  time  after.  I  am  quite 
sure  there  were  no  meetings  before  that  time. 

Dr.  WILLIAM  TAUSSIG,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Outhwaite).  State  your  first  name,  your  age,  and  occupation. — 
Answer.  My  name  is  William  Taussig ;  I  am  past  60 ;  my  occupation  that  of  general  < 
manager  of  the  Saint  Louis  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Railroad. 

Q.  Doctor,  you  are  called  to  testify  to  the- cause  and  extent  of  this  interference  to 
inter-State  commerce  resulting  from  the  strike  which  has  taken  place,  and  if  you  will 
just  state  the  facts  that  have  come  under  your  observation  we  will  be  obliged. — A.  I 
have  prepared  no  written  statement,  but  I  can  state  all  I  have  to  say  in  a  very  few 
words.  The  business  of  the  bridge  is  entirely  inter-State.  There  is'not  a  pound  of 
freight  that  passes  over  the  bridge  that  is  not  either  going  from  or  is  destined  to  an- 
other State.  Tbe  passenger  business  of  the  bridge  is  of  the  same  oh.ar.acter,  people 
crossing  the  bridge  either  go  from  Illinois  into  Missouri  or  from  Missouri  into  Illinois, 
and  any  interference  of  that  traffic  is,  of  course,  interference  with  inter-State  traffic. 
When  this  strike  on  the  Southwest  system  commenced,  on  March  6th,  it  became  a 
question  of  very  great  importance  to  us  whether  we  would  be  able  to  continue  to  serve 
17  lines  of  railway  for' whom  we  act  as  agents,  attending  to  their  interchanges  of 
traffic.  Our  superintendent,  Mr.  Dickinson,  called  upon  our  men  on  Saturday  morning, 
which  was  the  6th  of  March,  and  they  all  declared  that  they  had  no  grievance,  and  that 
if  they  were  let  alone  they  would  continue  in  our  service.  You  must  understand  that 
our  organization  is  in  two  States.  We  have  one  in  Saint  Louis  and  one  organization  in 
East  Saint  Louis  serving  in  the  same  character,  but  of  course  assigned  to  different  lines 
of  duty,  or  rather  to  different  localities.  The  men  in  Saint  Louis — trackmen,  switch- 
men, shopmen,  &c. — are  all  on  the  same  pay-roll  with  the  men  in  East  Saint  Louis,  but 
each  one  is  assigned  only  to  the  duty  at  that  point.  Now,  the  men  in  Saint  Louis  on 
Saturday  morning  said  that  they  were  perfectly  satisfied — had  no  grievance.  We 
knew  they  had  none,  because  the  bridge  pays  better  wages,  and  always  did,  than  its 
neigbbors,  and  had  picket  their  men.  We  take  a  pride  in  having  a  class  of  picked 
men — good  men.  On  the  following  day  I  received  telegrams  from  all  over  the  country, 
and  from  all  of  our  connections,  to  know  whether  the  bridge  men  were  all  right — if 
we  were  doing  business.  I  telegraphed  them  that  the  men  were  all  right ;  that  they 
were  doing  business;  that  they  were  loyal,  and  that  there  would  be  no  interruption 
to  our  traffic.  At  6  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  the  8th,  I  had  telegraphed  to 
several  of  the  connecting  lines  east  that  our  men  were  all  right,  and  we  were  moving 
traffic.  I  told  them  just  send  your  freight  on  and  we  will  carry  it  across  tho  bridge. 
I  told  them  we  can't  deliver  to  the  Western  lines,  we  can't  deliver  to  the  Missouri  Pa^ 
cific  or  the  Iron  Mountain,  because  tbeir  men  are  out,  but  all  the  local  business,  the 
business  intended  to  be  tinloaded  in  Saint  Louis,  we  can  attend  to,  because  our  men 
hold  out. 

I  went  home  that  evening,  and  I  was  hardly  home  before  I  received  a  telegram  that 
at  6.30  our  men  had  all  gone  out.  That,  of  course^  left  us  in  a  very  bad  condition, 
for  the  reason  that,  although  the  East  Saint  Louis  men  all  staid  and  remained  In 
service,  when  we  are  blocked  on  one  side  of  the  river  it  does  not  avail  ns  much  whether 
men  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  remain  at  their  post  or  not.  This  sudden  strike 
on  the  evening  of  the  8th  extended  only  to  the  yardmen,  to  the  switchmen,  and  to  the 
trainmen — freight  trainmen.  We  have  quite  an  extensive  little  shop,  where  we  repair 
our  locomotives,  and  where  we  employed  at  that  time  about  105  or  106  men.  The 
shopmen  assured  ns  that  they  would  remain,  if  they  were  permitted  to,  and  they  did 
remain  for  nearly  three  weeks,  while  the  shdpmen  of  all  our  neighbors  went  out.  Our 
own  shopmen  were  all  steady.  They  told  us  that  they  were  waited  on  by  committees 
every  day ;  that  they  pleaded  with  the  committees  that  they  were  satisfied ;  had  good 
wages ;  were  well  treated ;  had  not  very  hard  work,  and  that  they  didn't  want  to  go 
out.  And  it  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  23d  of  March,  or  the  24th,  that  also,  all 
of  a  sndden,  they  laid  down  their  tools  and  left. 

When  the  strike  commenced  bur  yards  were  full  of  loaded  freight.  It  was  on  Mon- 
day evening,  and  generally  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
freight,  and  very  little  is  hauled  away,  so  that  we  had  about  1,000  loaded  cars  in  our 
•  yards.  In  the  course  of  that  week  these  cars  were  unloaded,  but  then  we  had  1,000 
empty  cars  in  our  yard.  These  cars  belonged,  all  of  them,  to  foreign  roads— to  Eastern 
lines.  They  became  clamorous  for  their  cars,  wanted  to  have  them  back,  and  then 
it  was  that  we  endeavored  to  make  up  trains  and  send  back  the  empty  cars,  for  two 
reasons.  One  reason  was  that  the  Eastern  lines  wanted  their  rolling  stock,  a,nd 
another  reason  was  that  we  had  to  make  room — to  eet  out  the  empties  before  we 
could  prepare  for  getting  loads.  Every  inch  of  track  room  was  occupied  with  empty 
cars.    It  was  then  that  the  trouble  commenced.    Our  yards  are  so  situated  that  they 
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are  extended  about  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel— a  mile  west  in  different  lo- 
calities— and  to  get  out  a  train  from  any  of  the  various  yards  we  have  to  run  over 
abont  fourteen  switches  and  cross-overs,  an  operation  that  requires  very  careful  run- 
ning, and  cannot  be  accomplished  without  great  danger,  unless  every  switch  and 
every  crossing  is  well  set.  Every  attempt  to  move  an  empty  car  was  frustrated  by 
strikers. 

Q.  HowT — A.  Two hundredofthemwouldjumpupatonce,pulleverypui, threaten 
the  trainmen,  the  few  we  had — we  had  no  trainmen  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  you  present,  and  did  you  see  these  things! — A.  I  was  present  at  one  time 
only.  Of  the  others,  I  was  as  reliably  informed  as  though  I  had  been  present.  We 
had  no  trainmen.  The  general  freight  agent,  the  local  agent,  the  clerks  in  the 
office,  were  the  trainmen.  They  had  to  man  the  trains,  and  set  the  brakes,  &c.",  and 
every  attempt  that  was  made  "to  pull  a  train,  why  the  strikers  would  jump  on  the 
cars,"  and  set  the  brakes,  and  before  our  men  could  run  back  and  open  the  brakes 
again,  why  somebody  #ould  run  ahead  and  open  a  switch  in  front  of  an  engine. 
That  would  stop  the  whole  thing  again,  and  that  was  the  character  of  operations  for 
abont  three  or  four  days,  and  then  we  gave  it  up. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  employ  any  men  t— A.  Certainly ;  yes,  sir.  At  that 
time,  in  the  early  days  of  the  strike,  we  couldn't  get  any ;  neither  money  nor  love 
would  hire  them.  But  we  could  have  moved  empty  ears  with  our  clerical  force ; 
there  was  no  necessity  for  trainmen  at  that  time.  Our  engineers  were  all  right,  and 
if  our  men  would  have  been  permitted  to  move  those  trains  there  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  so  far  as  the  movingof  the  empties  was  concerned,  and  that  was  all  we  at- 
tempted to  do  at  that  time.  Up  to  the  23d  of  March  our  Eaat  Saint  Louis  men  were 
all  loyal.  When  on  the  8th  of  March  our  men  on  this  side  struck,  of  course  we  had 
no  bnsinessB.  We  had  on  the  other  side  about  twenty-six  switchmen  and  about  as 
many  helpers  and  brakemen.  We  had  no  business,  so  we  called  them  together  and 
told  them  that  the  only  business  we  had  was  some  switching  to  be  done  on  the  other 
side,  and  that  we  would  require  only  about  ten  or  twelve  of  these  switchmen — two 
crews.  We  would  keep  them  there  as  a  nucleus,  so  as  not  to  discharge  all  our  force. 
And  we  told  them  they  could  select  their  own  men,  whoever  they  wanted  to  remain, 
or  they  could  elect  to  have  all  the  men  work  alternately,  every  other  day,  so  that 
each  man  shonld  earn  something.  They  elected  the  latter  course,  and  in  that  way, 
up  to  the  23d  of  March,  the  business  went  on.  I  mention  this  incident  only  to  show 
the  perfectly  friendly  relations  which  we  had  with  our  men  on  the  other  side.  On 
the  23d  of  March,  as  perhaps  has  already  been  told  by  other  witnesses,  the  whistle 
commenced  to  blow  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  everybody  left.  We  were  left 
in  the  same  condition  that  all  the  other  lines  on  the  east  side  were. 

Q.  Now,  how  long  were  you  left  in  such  a  condition  that  you  "couldn't  transfer 
freight  T — A.  About  four  weeks. 

Q.  About  how  many  car-loads  of  freight  were  transferred  daily  over  the  bridge  t — 
A.  We  transfer  an  average  of  about  600  loads  daily.  The  average  number  of  all 
sorts  of  cars  transferred  daily  is  about  1,200,  inclnding  passenger  cars  and  empties. 

Q.  How  were  you  enabled  to  resume,  by  the  employment  of  new  men,  or  by  the 
old  men  returning  to  your  employ  T — A.  Were  enabled  to  resume  by  force  at  the  com- 
mencement. 

Q.  Explain  the  reason,  and  how. — A.  The  first  train  we  started,  I  think,  on  the 
4th ;  I  don't  remember  exactly  the  date.  It  was  three  or  four  days  before  the  colli- 
sion came.  In  order  to  prevent  the  pins  from  being  pulled,  as  had  been  done  with 
every  train  attempted  to  be  moved  by  other  roads,  we  made  the  pins  fast  so  that  they 
couldn't  pull  them,  and  they  had  four  deputy  sheriffs  on  the  locomotive,  and  took 
three  cars  across.  One  of  these  was  a  car  of  household  goods,  containing  a  couple  of 
horses,  and  the  moveables  of  an  emigrant  family  bound  for  Texas,  which  had  been 
lying  there  for  over  four  weeks.  The  railroad  had  to  feed  the  horses,  and  feed  the 
men,  and  feed  the  family,  and  that  was  the  first  car  we  moved.  Subsequently  we 
moved  some  coal,  for  at  that  time  nearly  all  the  factories  in  Saint  Louis  had  to  stop 
running. 

Q.  For  want  of  fuel  1 — ^A.  For  want  of  fuel.  The  people  came  to  me,  and  blamed 
the  bridge  for  not  making  an  effort,  or  not  using  all  possible  means  to  supply  the  city 
with  coal.  Coal  had  risen,  as  I  understand,  to  as  high  as  50  cents  a  bushel,  about  $40 
a  ton,  and  it  became  necessary  to  break  the  coal  blockade^  aud  our  attention  wae 
mainly  directed  to  that.  We  took  across  perhaps  two  trains  a  day  np  to  the  day 
when  the  militia  arrived.  We  had  the  trains  manned  by  deputy  sheriff's  j  we  had 
every  one  of  our  clerks,  yardmaster,  assistant  yardmaster,  foremen,  the  superitendent, 
in  one  instance  myself,  performing  the  duties  of  ordinary  train  crews.  There  was  not 
a  single  one  of  the  striking  men  who  ever  appeared  on  a  train  up  to  the  time  the 
strike  was  called  off.  From  the  moment  the  military  arrived,  we  had  no  difficulty 
whatever. 

Q.  You  were  able  to  resume  full  operations  t — A.  We  were  able  to  resume  opera- 
ions;  of  course  we  labored  under  the  difficulty  that  we  did  not  have  as  many  mea 
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as  we  onsht  to  have  had.  We  bad  to  hire  help,  had  to  pay  extraordinarily  for  men 
to  take  the  risk.  The  trainmen  were  stoned,  and  insnlted,  and  snubbed,  and  scoffed 
at,  but  there  was  no  violence  in  the  face  of  the  military  force.  On  this  side  of  the 
river  we  had  slight  di£Sculties  occasionally.  The  mam  difficulty  was  in  finding 
hoard  for  the  new  men.  We  sent  them  to  hoardinnr-honses,  and  the  boarding-honses 
were  boycotted,  and  the  men  sent  us  letters — I  mean  the  boarding-house  keepers, 
some  of  which  letteis  I  have,  thanking  us  for  our  patronage,  but  requesting  us  to 
take  those  men  away.  They  had  been  informed  by  the  Enights  of  Labor  that  they 
would  board  these  men  and  keep  these  men  only  at  the  peril  of  their  lives. 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  you  were  paying  higher  wages  than  the  other  com- 
panies here.  Can  yon  give  me  a  statement  of  the  wages  you  were  paying? — A.  We 
were  paying,  at  the  time  the  strike  broke  out,  Chicago  wages,  what  are  called  Chi- 
cago wages,  and  this  schedule  was  adopted  by  the  roads  before  this  strike  at  East 
Saint  Lonis  broke  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  of  the  men  in  your  employ  belonged  to  any  labor  organiza- 
tion 1 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Please  state  what  your  charges  are  for  transferring  freight  across  the  river  t — 
A.  The  charges  vary  according  to  the  classification  of  goods.  As  a  general  thing  our 
charges  average  1^  cents  per  100  pounds,  that  is,  the  average  result  of  the  traffic  of 
1885. 

Q.  By  result,  you  don't  mean  the  average  profit,  of  course? — A.  Oh,  no;  I  mean 
the  average  gross  revenue ;  the  average  gross  revenue  is  a  little  over  one  cent  and  a 
half.  It  is  a  little  over  1.67  of  the  entire  tonnage  carried  across  the  river.  The  total 
receipts  amounted  to  that  much. 

Q.  Were  these  almost  entirely  stopped  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  our  loss  in  gross  revenue  was 
over  $100,000. 

Q.  During  what  time  T — A.  From  the  6th  of  March  till  the  time  the  strike  was 
called  off. 

Q.  What  is  the  capital  of  this  company  ? — A.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is 
$7,000,000.  Oh,  I  beg  pardon,  I  have  included  some  of  the  bonds;  the  capital  is 
$5,500,000. 

Q.  One  million  and  a  half  of  bonds  ?— A.  $5,000,000  of  bonds. 

Q.  Is  the  statement  and  statistical  condition  of  this  company  published  ? — ^A.  I 
have  published  a  printed  report.    If  the  committee  desires  it,  I  will  get  it. 

Q.  Well,  if  you  can  send  us  a  copy,  we  would  like  to  have  it. — A.  It  gives  all  the 
information  in  respect  to  the  character  of  the  traffic  and  the  results  of  it. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  facts  you  desire  to  state? — A.  I  desire  to  state  that  in  East 
Saint  Lonis  the  bridge  controls  the  ingress  and  egress  of  all  the  roads  by  a  system  of 
automatic  and  mechanical  switches,  which  if  not  operated  make  it  impossible  for  any 
movement  of  trains,  including  passenger  trains,  across  the  bridge.  This  is  a  system 
which  we  have  established  at  a  very  heavy  cost,  over  $100,000,  and  which  not  only 
facilitates  the  operations,  but  increases  the  safety  of  trains  beyond  anything  that 
possibly  may  occur  that  coold  be  foreseen.  This  system  is  operated  in  a  tower  similar 
to  what  perhaps  you  have  seen  in  Philadelphia  on  the  Pennsylvania  road. 

Q.  On  Broad  street  ? — A.  At  Broad  street,  yes,  sir ;  similar  to  that,  only  much  larger. 
The  man  at  the  tower  commands  eighty  odd  switches  and  some  forty' odd  signals,  and 
'without  him  nothing  can  move.  This  necessarily  applies  to  passenger  trains.  Now, 
in  that  service  we  had  4  men  who  were  trained  up  to  that  service,  who  worked  in 
shifts  of  8  hours.  They  received  $75  a  month.  They  worked  always  under  .cover,  in 
a  warm  room  in  winter,  and  a  cool  room  in  summer,  and  were  really  a  privileged 
class  of  men.  We  relied  on  these  men,  and  on  the  same  evening  the  whistle  blew 
these  men  left  their  places  and  went  out. 

Q.  What  rosult  did  that  have  upon  the  passenger  traffic  ? — A.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  our  superintendent  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  entire  system, 
and  could  handle  the  switches — in  fact  had  taught  these  men  how  to  handle  them — 
the  entire  passenger  traffic  would  have  been  stopped.  Nothing  could  have  been 
moved  across  the  bridge,  and  of  course  not  only  the  passenger  traffic  but  the  mails 
would  have  been  stopped.  Our  superintendent  stayed  there  night  and  day  for  four 
weeks  all  alone.  He  had  his  bed  made  up  there ;  he  had  his  meals  brought  there ;  he 
couldn't  leave  there  out  of  the  house,  except  sometimes  by  night,  when  he  knew 
that  there  were  two  or  three  hours  when  no  trains  would  be  moving.  Then  he  could 
lie  down  and  sleep,  or  get  out  of  the  house.  The  telegraph  operator,  who  is  also  in 
the  tower,  and  without  whom,  also,  nothing  could  be  done,  because  every  train  that 
leaves  Saijit  Louis  must  be  telegraphed,  there  being  three  blocks  from  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel,  the  tunnel  operator  telegraphs  to  Main  street ;  Main  street  again  tele- 
graphs to  East  Saiut  Lonis  tower,  and  vice  versa,  so  that  the  operator  at  the  tower 
can  set  his  switch  for  the  incoming  or  outgoing  train,  knowing  the  destination  of  the 
train— to  what  particular  traoli  she  is  going  to  be  switched  off— and  without  that 
operator,  of  course  tbe  switchmen  could  not  know  what  train  was  coming.  So  that 
operator  was  ordered  off  by  the  Knights  of  Labor.     He  was  a  Knight  of  Labor.    I 
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saw  him  and  lie  said  he  was  very  sorry ;  he  had  tried  to  get  them  to  permit  him  to 
remain  there.  After  about  three  or  folir  hours  he  came  back,  and  had  a  written 
permit,  which  I  saw,  by  order  of  the  committee,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  com- 
mittee :  "Tou  are  permitted  to  remain  as  operator  in  the  tower  by  order  of  the  com- 
mittee." Now  this  was  very  gracious  and  very  kind  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  I 
thought,  but  it  simply  showed  what  their  power  was.  This  man  felt  and  knew  that 
by  his  going  away,  just  as  well  as  if  Mr.  Wuerpel,  the  superintendent,  had  died,  or 
had  become  incapacitated  from  performing  that  service,  that  it  would  have  stopped, 
because  there  was  nobody  in  town  who  could  perform  that  service.  It  requires  the 
most  accurate  knowledge  of  a  territory,  perhaps  within  a  radius  of  three-fourths  of 
a  mile,  to  know  every  approach,  every  switch  of  twelve  railroads,  and  all  the  side- 
tracks, &c. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you,  doctor,  if  you  were  present  at  any  of  the  meetings 
of  the  managers — I  used  that  term  in  a  general  sense — on  the  other  side  ? — A.  I  was, 
on  the  other  side,  and  oil  this  side  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bearing  directly  upon  the  strike  on  this  Gould  system f — A.  No,  sir;  we  met,  I 
as  manager  of  the  East  Saint  Louis  side,  as  my  official  duties  are  divided,  [  repre- 
senting  the  east  as  well  as  the  west  side,  and  the  east  side  being  at  that  time  the 
most  threateniilig,  I  of  course  represented  our  system  as  from  the  east  side. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  they  went  out  on  the  strike  here  on  March  6t — A.  After 
they  went  out  on  the  strike  here. 

Q.  Was  any  resolution  passed  to  this  purport  at  any  of  those  early  meetings,  that 
it  was  the  sense  of  this  management  that  they  should  attempt  to  Influence  Mr.  Hoxie 
to  adjust  this  difBculty  as  speedily  as  possible  ?— A.  I  don't  know  of  any  such  resolu- 
tion ;  in  fact  I  know — I  may  as  well  say  that  I  know — that  no  such  resolution  was 
passed.     I  know  exactly  what  resolution  was  passed,  to  which  reference  was  made. 

Q.  Well,  will  you  state  the  substance  of  that? — A.  As  I  understood  it,  the  mana- 
gers on  the  east  side  had  been  served  with  a  notice  signed  by  Mr.  Caughlin — ^in  fact 
I  saw  the  notice — informing  them  that  after  such  and  such  a  date  such  and  such 
wages  would  be  required  to  be  paid  to  their  switchmen  and  to  their  trainmen.  I  saw 
that  notice  in  Colonel  Hill's  office,  of  the  Yandalia  line.    He  showed  it  to  me. 

Q.  Who  was  it  signed  by  ? — A.  Signed  by  Caughlin. 

Q.  Who  was  Caughlin  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  i  t^ink  he  is  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  here.  There  was  another  gentleman,  Bery, 
and  Caughlin.  This  notice  to  the  managers  was  the  cause  of  the  meeting  being  called, 
in  ordor  that  they  should  take  it  into  consideration,  and  the  resolutions  passed  were  to 
this  effect ;  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  which  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy,  was  chairman,  I  think,  and  the  committee  reported  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions, the  purport  of  which  was  to  this  effect :  that  they  did  not  know  Mr.  Caughlin 
— in  fact,  Mr>  Hill  told  me  that  he  had  asked  all  of  his  yardmen  and  switchmen  who 
Mr.  Caughlin  was,  and  they  didn't  know ;  they  said  that  they  had  not  authorized  any 
such  notice  to  be  given  to  them — that  the  roads  did  not  recognize  Mr.  Caughlin,  or 
anybody  who  was  foreign  to  their  service ;  that  they  would  recognize  and  deal  with 
their  employes  direct.  And  then  they  passed  a  resolution  stating  the  wages  they 
were  willing  to  pay,  and  those  were  the  wages  which  the  Bridge  Company  had  already 
been  paying,  the  Bridge  Company,  and  1  believe,  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Boad,  and 
which  were  adopted  at  that  meeting.  But  the  purport  of  that  resolution  was  this, 
and  nothing  else,  that  they  would  not  deal  with  Mr.  Caughlin,  or  with  any  commit- 
tee of  the  Knights  of  La.bor  who  were  foreign  to  their  service,  but  would  deal  with 
their  employes. 

There  is  one  more  fact  which  I  would  like  to  bring  before  the  committee,  because  I  be- 
came persoiially  cognizant  of  it.  Our  engines  at  that  time  were  only  in  the  service 
of  passenger  trains.  We  pull  over  E|/bout  80  passenger  trains  a  day  across  the  bridge. 
Our  engines  have  to  be  coaled  in  East  Saint  Louis^  We  have  a  coal-chute  there,  and 
every  arrangement  to  coal  our  engines.  On  the  night  when  the  strike  took  place  in 
East  Saint  Louis,  our  coaling-men  were  driven  out.  Our  engines  at  that  time  had 
coal  enough  simply  to  last  them  perhaps  34  hours.     I  found  that  it  was  impossible  to 

fet  coal.  I  went  to  see  the  men,  and  talked  with  them  myself.  I  might  as  well  say  that 
went  to  see  the  mayor  and  the  city  council,  and  told  them  if  I  could  not  have  pro- 
tection for  the  United  States  mail  that  I  would  have  to  call  upon  the  General  Govern- 
ment, with  whom  we  had  a  contract  for  the  carrying  of  their  mail ;  that  if  the  coaling 
of  the  engines  was  prevented,  of  course  that  would  stop  our  passenger  trains, 
for  we  could  not  pull  the  trains  unless  the  engines  were  coaled,  and  the  mayor  then 
told  me  that  he  had  only  four  policemen  all  told,  and  that  he  could  not  give  us  the 
protection.  1  thereupon  made  up  a  list  five  men,  five  private  watchmen,  whom* 
I  engaged  as  private  watchmen,  and  asked  him  to  issue  commissions  to  them  as  civil 
policemen,  which  he  did.  But  even  these  five  watchmen,  these  men  whom  we  had  in 
yards  protecting  our  freight — our  yard  in  East  Saiut  Louis  was  full  of  freight,  loaded 
cars,  while  the  yards  in  Saint  Louis  were  full  of  empties — even  with  those  men,  and 
through  those  endeavors,  we  could  not  find  ainybody  to  coal  the  engines  for  love  or 
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money.  They  -vrore  afraid  of  their  lives.  They  said  we  can  coal  the  engines,  but 
then  when  we  go  away  our  beads  will  be  beaten  in  and  our  families  insulted  and  we 
will  be  shot  down,  and  we  woo't  do  it.  I  took  men  who  were  employed  in  the  upper 
roadway  service,  or  night  policemen  on  the  carriage  roadway,  and  by  a  stratagem,  at 
3  o'clock  at  night,  they  wonld  steal  up  to  the  coal-chute,  and  we  would  have  our  en- 
gines set  there  the  evening  before,  and  they  would  steal  up  there  at  3  or  4  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  coal  the  engines;  and  it  was  only  in  that  way  that  we  were  enabled 
to  carry  on  our  passenger  service.  The  second  night  the  strikers  found  that  out,  and 
when  our  men  came  over  there  there  was  a  crowd  of  Knights,  or  strikers,  driving 
them  off.  Then  we  tried  the  same  thing  over  in  Saint  Louis,  and  we  coaled  our  en- 
gines here.  We  did  it  for  three  weeks  only  by  stealing  a  march  upon  the  strikers, 
and  only  by  this  sort  of  strategy  were  we  enabled  to  move  the  passenger  trains.  One 
Sunday,  during  a  fearful  rain  and  storm  which  had  been  raging  all  the  forenoon,  I 
was  down  there  and  I  told  my  men,  "This  is  a  good  time  to  coal  your  engines.  These 
fellows  are  all  under  cover ;  they  are  all  in  their  houses,  or  the  bar-rooms,  or  aboui 
the  relay  depot,  and  now  is  a  good  time ;  go  ahead."  They  went  ahead,  and  I  stood 
by  in  the  tower  watching  them.  The  coal-chute  is  right  in  front  of  and  within  two 
or  three  himdred  yards  of  the  tower,  and  they  had  not  been  at  work  ten  minutes  be- 
fore fifty  strikers  came  out  from  all  comers ;  came  out  of  the  Martell  House,  came  out 
of  the  Belay  House ;  came  as  if  they  had  grown  out  of  the  ground,  and  drove  them  off. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  in  this  connection,  if  yon  can  state  irom  your  own  personal  ob- 
servation what  the  temper  of  the  East  Saint  Louis  officials  was  towards  the  men 
condmitting  depredations.  Did  they  attempt  to  restrain  them,  or  prevent  them,  or 
drive  them  away  at  the  time  they  were  engaged  in  unlawful  actsf — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  Bee  a  city  policeman  during  all  the  time  I  was  over  there,  and  I  was  there  every 
day  off  and  on. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  that  looked  like  conniving  at  lawless  acts  on  the  part  of 
the  officials? — A.  Well,  it  looked  that  way. 

Q.  Any  facts  f—rA.  Nothing  of  my  own  knowjedge ;  nothing  but  what  my  superin- 
tendent and  my  ofiScers  reported  to  me.  There  is  one  matter  which  Mr.  Tansey  will 
be  able  to  testify  to  better,  the  intimidation  of  the  teamsters  that  crossed  the  bridge. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  this  question :  You  spoke  of  50  strikers  springing  up 
at  different  points  and  coming  in  to  prevent  coaling  the  engines;  how  did  you  know 
that  they  were  strikers  ? — A.  Who  else  but  a  striker  wonld  come  up  there  and  tell 
my  men  to  quit  work  t    Drive  them  off.    Who  else  ? 

Q.  Ton  draw  the  inference? — A.  Why,  it  seems  to  me,  the  inference  draws  itself. 

C.  M.  STANTON,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  General  Outhwaitb).  State  your  age  and  occupation.— Answer.  Age, 
forty-four  ;  occupation,  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Bailroad. 

Q.  You  know  the  object  of  this  inquiry,  and  if  you  will  make  a  statement  briefly  of 
any  facts  that  have  come  under  your  observation,  I  will  not  ask  you  the  questions 
directly. — A.  Do  you  want  merely  a  statement  of  grievances,  or  a  statement  of  the  , 
negotiations  with  the  city  council  and  the  sheriff  and  the  governor,  and  chose  people, 
that  led  np  to  this  condition  of  things  ?  , 

Q.  Well,  just  state  briefly  the  facts  in  the  case.  Have  you  a  written  statement 
there? — A.  I  have  a  written  statement  here,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  that  has 
been  already  given  you,  and  some  that  has  not.     I  will  use  it  as  a  memorandum. 

Q.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  whole  statement,  of  course. — ^A.  If  there  is  any- 
thing you  want  that  you  have  not  already  got  I  can  give  it.  To  commence  at  the 
beginning:  After  the  strike  on  the  Southwest  System  the  air  in  East  Saint  Louis  was 
fbll  of  rumors  of  a  strike,  a  probable  strike  on  the  east  side;  and  coming  iUj  on  the 
17th  of  March,  on  onr  pay  car,  I  took  occasion  to  question  a  number  of  our  switchmen 
as  to  whether  there  was  any  cause  of  complaint ;  whether  they  wanted  any  more 
wages;  and  they  all  volunteered  the  statement  that  they  were  not  Knights  of  Labor. 
I  told  them  that  didn't  cut  any  figure  in  my  estimation,  whether  they  were  not.  If 
they  were  dissatisfied  with  their  wages,  or  had  any  disposition  to  quit  the  company's 
service,  I  would  like  to  know.  They  said  they  had  not,  that  they  were  satisfied,  and 
had  no  intention  of  striking.  And  that  continued  to  be  the  state  of  things  until  3 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the  25th  of  March,  when,  at  a  given  signal,  by 
the  blowing  of  the  whistles  of  the  switch  en^nes  throughout  East  Saint  Louis,  ihe 
men  all  went  out,  including  sixty-five  men  ot  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Road.  That 
inclnded  onr  switchmen,  shopmen,  sectionmeu,  &c.  That  brought  about  a  condition 
of  things  for  which  we  Were  wholly  unprepared,  and  as  a  necessary  consequence  we 
were  unable  to  discharge  our  duty  as  common  carriers. 

Q.   You  were  common  carriers  from  the  eastern  portion  of  the   country  to  the 

West  ? A.  Well,  sir,  from  Bast  Saint  Louis  east  to  Cincinnati  and   Louisville,  the 

Ohio  and  Mississippi  Road. 
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Q.  Yonr  road  runs  from  here  to  Cincinnati,  does  it  not? — A.  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
and  Saint  Lonis  are  the  three  principal  points  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Road. 

Q.  In  that  capacity  you  bring  goods  that  have  been  brought  from  the  far  East, 
transporting  them  to  the  West? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  nine-tenths  of  our  business  is  inter- 
state business.  This  left  us  on  that  date  in  a  condition  that  we  eouldn'tdo  anything 
for  the  reason  that  we  had  no  men  to  do  it  with  except  our  yardmen  and  agent,  and  a 
few  gang  bosses  and  clerks  that  remained  faithful,  and  we  made  very  little  attempt 
to  do  business  on  the  35th.  On  the  26th  we  had  no  men  except  those  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  yard  was  overrun  by  a  set  of  men  in  gangs  of  from  twsnty-five  to 
three  hundred  threatening  and  driving  off  any  who  had  any  intention  of  working,  and 
on  Saturday,  the  27th,  we  had  a  state  of  things  there  similar  to  that  of  the  previous 
day.  We  were  unable  to  get  new  men  and  not  only  our  yards  but  those  of  all  the 
roads  with  whom  we  connected  were  being  overrun  by  these  lawless  gangs  of  men. 
they  were  exhibiting  documents  to  engineers  and  to  yardmen.  They  were  in  all 
sorts  of  handwriting,  a^variety  of  penmanship  that  was  simply  astonishing,  all  signed 
by  order  of  the  commifiee,  and  bearing  from  one  to  two  impressions  of  the  seal  of  the 
Most  Noble  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor.  I  have  seen  them  with  as  many  as  two 
on,  but  never  saw  one  with  anybody's  signature  to  it  "  by  order  of  the  committee." 

On  Sunday,  the  28th  of  March,  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  do  any  business  in 
East  Saint  Louis  by  any  of  the  railroads,  so  far  as  I  know.  There  was  an  interview 
arranged  between  the  railroad  superintendents  and  the  sheriff  after  the  demands 
made  upon  the  authorities  of  East  Saint  Lonis  for  protection,  and  the  reply  Mr.  Parker 
has  read  for  protection.  The  same  demand  was  made  upon  the  sheriff,  and  on  San- 
day  they  had  a  meeting  with  him,  and  wanted  a  verbal  statement,  as  well  as  a  writ- 
ten one,  from  him  as  to  what  he  would  or  could  do  towards  affording  these  railroads 
the  protection  to  which  they  were  entitled  under  the  law.  I  have  his  reply  here,  if 
you  care  to  hear  it. 

Q.  You  have  it  in  writing? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  type- writer  copy?— A.  It  is  a  type- writer  copy ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  may  go  in ;  that  is  the  same  as  was  read  by  Mr.  Parker  ? — A.  Yea,  sir; 
as  read  by  Mr.  Parker, 

Q.  Go  on  with  your  statement. — A.  On  March  29  we  made  as  muchiof  an  effort  as 
we  could  to  resume  our  switching  in  the  yard  by  using  the  yard-master  and  train- 
master, and  I  was  on  the  engine  most  of  the  time  myself.  We  were  visited  every 
few  minutes  by  some  sort  of  a  committee  or  mob  coming  alongside  of  the  engine  and 
piling  all  over  it. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  ask  you,  did  you  recognize  any  of  those  men  as  employes  of  your 
company  or  employes  of  any  other  company  ? — A.  Oh,  yes;  I  have  been  around  East 
Saint  Louis  for  twelve  years,  and  I  recognized  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  As  employes? — A.  As  employes  of  other  companies.  The  man  that  I  collared 
and  shoved  off  the  engine,  who  had  a  Enight  of  Labor  document  to  read  to  our  en- 
gineer, is  a  freight  clerk  in  the  Chicago  office.  1  know  him  very  well.  I  know  other 
men  that  are  switchmen ;  I  know  their  faces,  and  I  can  go  right  over  there  and  pick 
them  out  for  you,  who  had  these  documents  signed  "  By  order  of  the  committee,"  and 
were  reading  them  to  my  engineer  and  fireman. 

p.  Can  you  give  the  names? — A.  I  can  give  the  name  of  that  man.  I  can't  give  it 
now,  from  raemorj;,  but  I  can  get  it  for  you.  To  go  back  a  little,  Governor  Oglesby 
varrived  at  East  Saint  Louis  at  ualf-past  7  Wednesday,  March  31,  and  on  the  following 
day,  the  Ist  of  April,  he  made  his  headquarters  at  the  Martell  House,  where  he  re- 
ceived delegations  of  all  descriptions,  and  there  he  accepted  ao  invitation  from  a 
committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  address  a  meeting  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
During  the  time  he  was  in  the  Martell  House  there  were  a  number  of  acts  of  violence 
committed.  Engines  were  climbed  onto  and  men  intimidated  and  driven  off,  „nd 
during  the  time  he  was  making  his  speech  in  the  public  square,  within  two  squares 
&om  there,  a  committee  pulled  a  foreman  from  an  L.  &■  M.  engine,  37,  by  the  name  of 
Keenan,  and  beat  him  up  badly — within  two  squares  of  where  the  governor  was 
speaking.  About  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  Monday,  the  29th,  a  mob  came  to  our  engine-house, 
which  is  near  the  relay  depot,  headed  by  William  Secord,  Tom  Paine,  George  Stevens, 
and  Joseph  De  Ome.  Those  were  the  fbnr  principal  figures  in  that  gang.  They  all 
claimed  to  be  Knights  of  Labor.  I  can't  say  personally  or  positively,  of  luy  own 
knowledge,  whether  they  were  or  not,  but  they  claimed  to  be ;  they  climbed  over  our 
engine;  they  took  water  from  the  spout  of  the  tank  and  put  the  fire  out,  discon- 
nected the  hose,  and  opened  the  blow-off  valve,  and  filled  the  engine,  No.  58.  Mr. 
Charles  Taylor  was  the  engineer,  and  Mr.  James  Petty  was  the  fireman.  Wo  had  a 
number  of  witnesses  stand  by  and  see  it,  but  of  course  they  couldn't  do  anything^ 
with  a  crowd  of  one  hundred  men  with  the  desperation  that  they  had. 

Later  in  the  evening,  about  5  o'clock,  we  got  that  engine  into  the  house,  and 
between  that  time  and  10  p.  m.  they  got  it  filled  up  with  water  again,  and  built  a  fire 
in  it,  and  during  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr.  Shehan,  our  master  mechanic,  they  burst 
open  one  of  the  round-house  doors,  they  killed  the  engine,  put  cut  the  fires,  and  let 
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the  water  out  of  the  boiler  and  tender.  The  night  watchman  was  unable  to  recognize- 
any  of  the  men  who  did  that  on  account  of  the  darkness  and  the  threats  that  were 
made  to  him.  On  Saturday,  April  2,  we  secured  the  services  of  one  switchman  by 
name  of  Ed.  Kerrigan.  We  brought  him  from  O'Fallon.  He  worked  a  little  dur- 
ing the  day  under  the  protection  of  the  deputies  that  we  had  sworn  in  previous  to 
that  time,  and  was  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  about  5  or  10  or  15  minutes,  and  a 
gang  of  these  strikers  called  him  oat  of  the  room,  and  he  very  foolishly  went  out,  and 
they  beat  him  up  badly,  and  he  didn't  return  any  more ;  he  could't,  of  course.  On  the 
same  day  there  were  two  strikers,  one  by  the  name  of  F.  Stohlkamp,  and  another 
that  I  didn't  recognize,  came  to  onr  round  honse,  where  the  fireman  of  engine  70,  Mr. 
Herit,  was  helping  to  turn  the  engine,  and  told  him  that  ho  didn't  want  him  to  help 
turn  any  more  engines.  If  he  did,  they  would  do  him  up ;  for  him  to  attend  strictly 
to  his  business  of  firing  that  engine,  when  it  was  on  the  road.  I  have  copies  of  tele- 
grams'that  were  sent  by  the  sheriff  to  Governor  Oglesby  on  the  29th  and  30th,  if  you 
would  like  to  haTe  those.  . 

The  witness  then  read  from  the  printed  statement  referred  to  in  evidence,  which 
statement  was  stipulated  to  be  offered  in  evidence,  and  is  appended  hereto,  as  follows: 
Q.  Is  there  anything  outside  of  that  statement,  Mr.  Stanton,  that  your  attention  has 
not  been  called  to  * — A.  I  have  got  a  little  memorandum  here ;  I  will  see  in  a  moment, 
[fieferring  to  a  memorandum.]  I  will  say,  merely  as  a  matter  of  information  for  you, 
that  in  1^7  I  had  occasion  to  take  the  present  officials  of  East  Saint  Louis  to  Spring- 
field as  boss  strikers,  and  bad  them  sentenced  and  imprisoned  in  the  United  States 
court — Joyce,  Halloran,  and  Shea. 

Q.  What  positions  do  they  fill  now  t — A.  Maurice  Joyce  is  mayor,  Halloran  is  chief 
of  police.  Shea  chairman  of  the  aldermen.  I  had  them  all  in  Springfield.  They  are 
nnder  suspended  sentence  in  the  United  States  conrt  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  Knights  of  Labor  or  not  t — ^A.  Oh,  no ;  that  was 
in  1877. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  are  Knights  of  Labor  at  this  time  1 — ^A.  I  do  not 
know ;  I  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Q.  In  your  statement  you  show  the  disposition  of  the  police  towards  the  persons 
who  were  committing  these  depredations,  do  you  not  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not ;  only 
in  a  general  way. 

Q.  What  would  you  say,  from  your  own  observation,  was  the  disposition  of  the  police 
and  civil  authorities  of  East  Saint  Louis  towards  the  persons  who  were  engaged  in  these 
several  depredations  that  have  been  described,  and  acts  of  violence  f — A.  Why,  they 
were  most  certainly  in  thorough  and  hearty  sympathy  with  the  element  who  are  on 
a  strike.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  social  or  local  conditions  of  society  in  East 
Saint  Louis — none  now,  different  from  what  there  has  been  for  ten  years.  They  are 
in  thorough  and  hearty  sympathy,  and  every  source  of  information  we  have  shows 
that  whenever  a  striker  gets  into  trouble  he  is  at  once  released,  and  whenever  one  of 
our  men  gets  in  they  are  always  given  the  fnll  extept  of  the  law.  I  want  to  make  a 
little  statnemet  with  regard  to  two  of  our  men.  I  had  two  switchmen,  men  named 
James  Gray  and  Lonis  Anderson,  whom  I  had  commissioned  as  deputy  sheriffs,  about 
the  3d  of  April— Satniday.  On  Monday,  the  5th  of  April,  Walter  Scott  Anderson  and 
George  Bailey,  two  indicted  strikers  and  Knights  of  Labor,  were  released  on  bail  from 
indictments  and  commitsioned  as  special  policemen  for  East  Saint  Louis.  They  arrested 
mytwo  deputy  sherifft  at  the  pointofarevolver,  took  them  both  down  to  thecity  build- 
ings, where  we  went  and  got  them  out,  after  they  had  examined  their  papers.  The 
reason  I  say  that  Mr.  Walter  Scott  Anderson  and  George  Bailey  are  strikers  was  the 
fact  that  on  the  7th  of  April  I  had  those  two  gentlemen  and  Charles  Dickson,  who 
were  prominent  Knights  of  Labor,  in  our  freight  house,  and  we  sat  down  on  a  box 
and  talked  it  all  over  for  an  hour.  I  gave  them  a  good  deal  of  good  advice  and  didn't 
charge  them  anything  for  it ;  but  we  went  through  the  Knights  of  Labor-and  sundry 
subjects  pretty  thoroughly,  so  that  I  feel  pretty  positive  in  my  statement  as  to  those 
three  gentlemen.  .     .     ,        ,       ^-^  .^ 

Q.  Perhaps  it  '^as  because  you  didn't  charge  them  anything  for  it  that  they  didn't 
follow  your  advice. — A.  Possibly. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  further  fact,  Mr.  Stanton  ?— A.  I  will  refer  to  this  memo- 
randum and  tell  you  in  a  moment.  I  will  say  in  a  general  way  that  we  didn't  have  in 
our  houses  or  freight-yards  any  further  intimidation  after  the  2d  of  April,  for  the  reason 
that  we  had  a  sufficient  force,  armed  with  Winchester  rifles  and  properly  commis- 
sioned, to  keep  these  people  off'  our  premises.  We  employed  men  that  we  took  out 
into  the  conntry  in  the  evening  and  brought  in  in  the  rooming  and  kept  them  isolated 
from  the  disorderly  element,  and  for  that  reason  we  were  comparatively  free  from 
these  assaults.  On  the  26th  of  April  the  military  patrol  were  emporarily  withdrawn 
as  an  experiment,  and  within  an  hour  there  were  two  came  into  oar  yard  and  attacked 
and  choked  a  man  by  the  name  of  James  Quinlan,  forced  him  up  against  a  car.  He 
was  out  in  the  yard  between  some  lines  of  cars.  They  choked  him  badly  and  ac- 
cused him  of  being  a  man  known  as  Butler,  who  is  a  switchman  in  the  yard.    They 
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-were  mistaken  iu  the  man,  and  after  showing  bis  book  and  explaining  that  he  was  a 
yard  eleik,  they  suddenly  dropped  him  and  skipped  out  in  the  yard.  He  is  an  old 
resident  of  Saint  Louis,  and  yet  he  didn't  recognize  them,  and  we  supposed  they  were 
sent  there  on  that  errand  from  the  west  side  of  the  river.  I  didn't  personally  tee  the 
shooting  at  the  Broadway  crossing  on  the  9tb  instant.  I  got  to  the  west  tower  of  the 
bridge  about  the  time  this  man  Thompson  was  shot,  perhaps  two  minutes  after,  so 
that  I  did  not  witness  the  shooting,  and  I  got  down  into  our  own  yard  while  this 
Deputy  Cheasly,  from  the  M.  and  L.  road,  was  lying  on  the  ground.  We  got  a  grain 
door  and  put  him  onto  it  and  carried  him  in  and  called  the  doctor.  Our  deputies 
were  there  to  prevent  any  further  movement  of  the  mob  in  that  direction,  and  they 
tamed  and  went  back  and  contented  themselves  with  having  kicked  this  man  up 
about  the  head  and  shot  in  the  legs.  That  is  all  that  I  witnessed  of  that.  I  didn't  see 
anything  more. 

By  the  Chairsian  : 

Q.  Will  yon  leave  yoftr  written  statement  with  the  secretary  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  (which 
is  as  follows) : 

On  Thursday,  March  25,  1886,  at  about  3  o'clock  p.  ra.,  65  men  employed  by  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  Company,  in  East  Saint  Louis,  volantarily  abandoned 
the  company's  service,  without  having  made  any  demand  or  having  given  any  pre- 
vioas  notice  of  their  intention  to  do  so ;  the  railroad  company  being  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  such  an  emergency  were  unable  to  continue  the  handling  of  freight  or  the 
moving  of  freight  cars,  as  they  were  required  to  do  as  common  carriers. 

On  Friday,  March  26,  mobs  of  men  numbering  from  25  to  30O  persons,  claiming  to 
be  members  of  and  acting  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  a  secret  society, 
known  as  Knights  of  Labor,  invaded  the  premises  and  buildings  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi Railroad  Company,  East  Saint  Louis,  and  by  threats,  intimidation,  and  force, 
compelled  those  of  its  employes  who  were  attempting  to  render  the  company  the 
service  for  which  they  were  engaged  to  stop  work. 

These  mobs  prevented  the  moving  of  freight  trains  by  the  uncoupling  of  cars  and 
setting  of  brakes ;  only  a  limited  amount  of  work  could  be  done  by  the  yard-master 
working  alone. 

In  the  afternoon  of  March  26  several  of  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  railroad  coin- 
;iianies  called  on  Mayor  Joyce,  requesting  police  protection  in  operating  their  roads. 
In  the  afternoon  a  committee  of  five  of  the  railway  ofBcers,  of  which^W.  C.  Brawn 
was  chairman,  were  instructed  to  call  on  Mayor  Joyce,  and  demand  police  protection 
in  operating  their  several  railways,  terminating  at  East  Saint  Louis.  He  made  an- 
swer to  the  comn  ittee  that  he  had  no  authority  to  appoint  special  policemen  unless 
authorized  to  do  so  by  the  city  council ;  said  he  would  call  the  council  together  in 
special  session ;  the  ordinance  requiiing  twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  do  this,  he  called 
a  special  session  of  the  council  to  convene  at  5  p.  m.  Saturday,  March  27.  The  rail- 
way officers  there  meeting  on  March  27,  appointed  a  committee  of  seven  men,  com 
posed  of  W.  C.  Brown,  H.  W.  Gays,  T.  W.  Burrows,  Charles  Hamilton,  0.  F.  Bent, 
H.  W.  Hubbard,  and  C.  L.  Barnhard,  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  city  council 
and  present  the  following  communication : 

"  Saint  Louis,  March  27, 1886. 
■"  The  Honorable  Mayor  and  City  Council, 

' '  Mast  Saint  Louis,  Illinois  : 

"  The  undersigned  representatives  of  the  various  railroads  operating  in  and  termi- 
nating at  East  Saint  Louis,  would  respectfully  represent  that  a  number  of  the  em- 
ployes of  said  railroads  have  agreed  and  conspired  together  to  go  out  on  what  is 
known  as  a '  strike,'  for  the  purpose  of  unlawfully  and  maliciously  and  wickedly  in- 
juring the  ttusinees  and  property  of  said  railroads  and  the  public  trade  and  com- 
merce transported  thereon  ;  and  also  have  combined  together  to  prevent  said  compa- 
nies from  operating  said  railroads  and  the  lawful  use  and  mairagement  of  the  same, 
and  have  prevented  by  threats  and  suggestions  of  danger  and  other  unlawful  means, 
other  employes  of  said  railroads  from  performing  their  respective  duties,  and  have 
inflnencbd  and  compelled  them  to  qnit  the  service  of  said  companies. 

"  These  results  have  been  accomplished  by  the  strikers  combining  together  and  pa- 
trolling and  remaining  in  the  yards  and  upon  the  premises  of  said  rai&oads ;  by  threats 
•of  violence  and  intimidation  towards  such  of  the  employes  of  said  companies  as  re- 
mained in  their  employ. 

"  In  view  of  the  premises  and  in  behalf  of  the  patrons  of  our  respective  railroads, 
we  respectfully  request  that  you  furnish  ample  police  protection  for  the  yardp  and 
premises  of  said  railroad  companies,  in  order  that  the  property  we  represent  may  be 
a.mply  protected  and  the  employes  of  the  respective  railroads  guarded  from  violence 
of  strikers  and  other  evil-disposed  persons,  and  that  the  said  railroad  companies  be 
thereby  enabled  to  resume  their  usual  traffic,  and  in  the  event  of  your  being  unable 
to  furnish  summary  and  ample  protection  as  above  indicateds  and  keeping'  rioters 
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aad  other  idleis  off  the  premises  of  onr  respective  raibroads,  we  would  further  respect- 
folly  ask  that  you  so  notify  the  sheriff  of  Saint  Clair  County,  Illinois,  and  ask  his 
oo-operation  In  carrying  out  the  requests  of  this  petition. 
"  Very  respeotfolly,  yours, 

"  Geo.  W.  Pabxur,  Vice-President,  and  Gen'l  Manager  of  the  Cairo 
Short  Line. 

"Joseph  Hlll,  General  Superintendent  Vamdalia  Line. 

"  J.  S.  Harahan,  Gen'l  Manager  L.  <f-  N.  B.  B. 

"T.  W.  Burrows,  Su.vt.  I.  f  St.  L.'B.  B. 

"H.  W.  Gays,  Supt.  E.  St.  Zouis  Conneeting  B.  B. 

"T.  M.  E.  Talcott,  Gen'l  Manager  M.  4-  O.  B.  B. 

"  Wm.  Tadssig,  Gen'l  Mari'g'r  St.  Louis  Bridge  Company. 

"C.  H.  Sharon,  Gem'l  Supt.  I.S-St.L.  B.B. 

"  C.  F.  Bent,  Swpt.  0.  4-  M.  B.  B. 

"  S.  D.  Eeevbb,  Supt.  C.  4-  A.  B.  B. " 

^which  was  done,  and,  after  a  full  discussion  by  the  council,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  passed : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  city  council  held  on  the  27th  day  of  March,  1886,  the  follow- 
ing motion  was  adopted:  Moved  by  Mr.  Hill,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haynes,  that  the 
mayor  notify  the  chairman  of  the  committee  representing  the  various  railroads  that 
the  city  was  powerless  to  give  them  police  protection  in  the  running  of  their  trains  in 
and  out  of  the  city. 

"T.  a.  canty,  aty  Clerk." 

And  a  certified  copy  of  the  same  handed  to  the  committee  was  their  answer  to  the 
request  of  the  railway  companies  for  protection. 

Beqnests  were  at  once  made  upon  the  sheriff  at  Saint  Clair  County,  and  a  meeting 
was  arranged  with  him  by  telegraph,  to  be  held  at  East  Saint  Louis  at  10  o'clock  a. 
m.  of  Sunday,  March  S28. 

On  Saturday,  March  S7,  the  following  demand  was  made  upon  the  sheriff  of  Saint 
Clair  County : 

"  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  March  27,  1886. 
"Mr.  Fred.  Eopiequet, 

"  Sheriff  Saint  Clair  County,  Illinois  : 

"  The  various  railroads  terminating  at  East  Saint  Louis,  Saint  Clair  County,  Illi- 
nois, would  respectfully  represent  that  a  number  of  the  employes  of  said  railroads 
have  agreed  and  conspired  together  to  go  out  on  what  is  known  as  a  '  strike,'  for  the 
purpose  of  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  wickedly  injuring  the  business  and  property 
of  said  railroads,  and  the  public  trade  and  commerce  thereon ;  and  also  have  com- 
bined together  to  prevent  said  railroad  companies  from  operating  said  railroads  and 
of  the  lawful  use  and  management  of  the  same ;  and  have  prevented,  by  threats  and 
suggestions  of  danger,  and  other  unlawful  means,  other  employes  of  said  railroads 
from  performing  their  respective  duties,  and  have  influenced  and  compelled  them  to 
quit  the  service  of  said  companies. 

"  These  results  have  been  accomplished  by  the  strikers  combining  t9gether,  and 
patrolling  and  remaining  in  the  yards  and  upon  the  premises  of  said  railroaus ;  by 
threats  of  violence  and  intimidation  towards  such  of  the  employes  of  said  companies 
as  remained  in  their  employ. 

"  In  view  of  the  premises  and  in  behalf  of  the  patrons  of  our  respective  railroads  in 
East  Saint  Louis,  we  respectfully  request  that  you  furnish  ample  police  protection  for 
the  yards  and  premises  of  said  railroad  companies  in  order  that  the  property  we  repre- 
sent may  be  amply  protected  and  the  employes  of  the  respective  railroads  in  East  Saint 
Louis  guarded  tiom  violence  of  strikers  and  other  evil-disposed  persons,  and  that  the 
said  railroad  companies  be  thereby  enabled  to  assume  their  usual  trafiSc. 
"Very  respectfully  yours." 

This  was  signed  by  the  same  officers  that  signed  the  appeal  to  Mayor  Joyce  given 
above,  to  which  the  sheriff  made  the  following  reply : 

"  Saint  Louis,  March  28,  1836. 
"George  W.  Parker, 

"  Vice-President  and  General  Managn,  and  oilier  Bailroad  Officials  : 
"  Yonr  communication  of  March  27  has  been  received  and  carefully  considered.  I 
was  already  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  combination  to  prevent  the  moviilg 
of  freight  trains  in  the  city  of  East  Saint  Louis,  and  have  been  present  in  person  and 
by  deputies  since  the  commencement  of  the  strike  referred  to,  to«pable  you  to  move 
your  trains.    The  freight-yards  in  East  Saint  Lonis  are  so  extensive,  and  the  combi- 
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nation  to  prevent  the  movement  of  freight  trains  so  -well  organized  and  determined 
that  I  am  satisfied  I  am  unable  with  the  power  in  my  hands  to  enable  you  at  present 
to  resume  freight  traffic  in  East  Saint  Louis.  I  am  further  satisfied  from  resistance 
made  to  my  deputies  in  East  Saint  Louis,  either  by  the  strikers  or  lawless  persons 
who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  situation,  that  further  efforts  on  my  part  would 
not  enable  you  to  move  your  freight  trains.  I  am  willing  to  take  all  necessary  steps  in 
my  power  to  assist  you  in  performing  the  services  due  from  you  to  the  public. 
"  Kespeotfnlly, 

"FRED.  ROPIEQUET, 
"  Sheriff  Saint  Clair  County,  lUinois." 

On  Monday,  March  29,  the  sheriff  having  sworn  in  a  few  deputies,  including  C.  B. 
Wade,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad,  this 
deputy,  while  attempting  to  move  out  a  freight  train  from  the  freight  yards  of  the 
Indianapolis  and  SainkLouis  Railroad,  and  while  himself  and  the  chief  deputy,  John 
Raglan,  were  commanding  the  mob,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  disperse, 
Deputy  Wade  was  assaulted  by  the  mob  and  severely  injured,  whereupon  the  sheriff 
sent  Governor  R.  J.  Oglesby  the  following  telegram : 

"  Hon.  RiCHABD  Oglksby, 

' '  Governor,  Springfield,  III.  : 
"  One  of  my  special  deputies,  C.  P.  Wade,  who  was  in  the  yard  of  the  Indianapolis  and 
Saint  Louis  Railroad  Company,  and  endeavoring  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  freight 
trains,  was  assaulted  and  seriouly  injured  by  a  mob  there  assembled.  The  cries  of  the 
mob  were,  kill  the  s —  of  a  b — ;  we  will  allow  no  scab  to  work  here ;  we  will  allow  no 
'scabs'  to  work  here.  This  mob  had  already  been  ordered  repeatedly  by  Deputy 
Sheriff  Ragland,  ifl  the  name  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  to  disperse,  and  had  prevented  the 
movement  of  freight  trains  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad  Company. 

"FRED.  ROPIEQUET, 
"  Sheriff  of  Saint  Clair  County,  nUnoia." 

The  mob  took  forcible  possession  of  freight  and  switching  trains  on  several  of  the 
railways  who  were  attempting  to  do  some  work.  The  unlawful  assembly  of  the  mobs 
and  the  riotous  demonstrations  were  reported  to  the  sheriff  frequently,  who  openly 
acknowledged  his  inability  to  afford  the  needed  protection  and  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  Governor  Oglesby : 

"  East  Saint  Loms,  III.,  March  29, 1886. 
"Gov.  RicHABD  Oglesby, 

"SpnngfisU,  III.  : 
"  There  is  an  unlawful  mob  assembled  ini  East  Saint  Louis  of  fully  one  thousand 
men,  which  refuses  to  peaceably  disperse  when  commanded  by  me,  as  sheriff  of  Saint 
Clair  County,  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  do  so.  I  had  with  me  my  regular 
deputies  and  all  the  specials  I  could  get.  I  called  the  posse,  but  it  was  of  the  mob. 
This  mob  kills  engines,  pulls  pins,  sets  brakes,  obstructs  the  track,  and  prevents  the 
movement  of  freight  trains  by  these  means  and  by  violence  and  Intimidation.  My- 
self and  deputies  attempted  to  make  arrests,  hut  were  prevented  by  the  mob.  I  and 
all  my  combined  forces,  and  all  the  posse  comitatus  who  would  assist,  were  unable  to 
protect  the  Vandalia  freight  train  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  am  powerless  to  protect  a 
single  freight  engine  or  freight  train  which  attempts  to  move,  and  am  unable  to  dis- 
perse the  unlawful  assembly  which  is  interfering  with  this  class  of  property.  I  refer 
the  matter  to  you  as  governor  of  the  State,  and  ask  your  assistance  to  aid  me  to  en- 
force the  law. 

"  FRED.  ROPIEQUET, 
"  Sheriff  Saint  Clair  County,  Illinois." 

The  following  notice  was  posted  conspicuously  on  the  company's  buildings  in  the 
city  of  East  Saint  Louis : 

"  TRESPASS  NOTICE. 

"  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  tracks  and  yards  on  any  of  these  railroads  is  private 
property,  and  all  persons  not  having  business  with  or  employed  by  the  company  axe 
warned  not  to  walk  along  its  tracks  or  right  of  way,  or  enter  its  yards,  buildings,  or 
premises.    Such  entry  is  hereby  expressly  forbidden. 

"  Trespassers  disregarding  tUs  notice  will  be  prosecuted  under  section  268  of  the 
cmmlnal  code. 

"J.  M.  DAVIDSON, 
"  Agent  cf  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Eailway" 
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Adjutant-General  Vance  met  Sheriff  Ropiequet  early  on  March  30,  and  indicated 
that  his  telegrams  to  Governor  Oglesby  had  not  been  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  gov- 
ernor, and  in  order  that  he  might  more  fully  understand  the  following  telegram  was 

"  Grovemor  Oqi^bsby, 

"Springfield,  III.; 
"  Tour  dispatch  was  received.  You  look  for  me  to  come  to  Springfield.  My  state 
■of  health  is  impaired  so  mnch  by  late'  vigils  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  me  to  go 
far  from  home.  I  called  the  posse  at  East  Saint  Louis  when  the  emergency  occurred. 
Few  persons  responded,  and  few  will.  There  are  nine  yards  here-.  There  are  fully 
fifteen  hundred  men  here  determined  that  no  freight  train  shall  move.  They  respect 
no  authority  and  seein  to  hold  the  State  <»f  Illinois  in  contempt.  It  is  folly  to  think 
of  moving  freight  trains  here,  unless  theState  sends  a  strong  force.  All  attempts  to 
do  so  will  result  in  a  failure  and  bring  the  authorities  into  further  contempt.  En- 
gines have  been  killed  this  morning.  The  freight  blockade  is  complete,  except  as  to 
the  road  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  marshals.  The  strikers  seem  to  have  some 
respect  for  the  United  States,  but  none  for  this  State. 

"FEED.  ROPIEQUET, 
"  Sheriff  Saint  Clair  Coimty,  Illinois." 

Soon  after  noon  the  Yandalia  road  made  an  effort  to  move  a  freight  train,  which 
was  prevented  by  thQ  mob,  who  pulled  coupling  pins,  set  brakes,  and  by  such  means, 
in  presence  of  the  adjutant-general,  compelled  the  company  to  abandon  the  attempt. 

The  sheriff  then  sent  the  following  telegram  to  Governor  R.  J.  Oglesby : 

''Gov.  E.  J.  Ogi^sby, 

"  Sprir^eld,  m. : 

"  I  have  since  sending  the  last  dispatch  ascertained  that  my  deputy  (Ragland)  with 
his  deputies  attempted  to  assist  in  the  movement  of  a  Yandalia  train.  These  men 
were  assaulted  by  a  mob  of  several  hundred  men,  whom  he  commanded  in  the  name 
of  the  State  to  disperse  peaceably,  which  was  hooted  at.  The  train  was  disabled  and 
the  engine  taken  to  the  round-house.  No  freight  trains  can  be  moved.  As  sheriff  I  am 
powerless  without  your  aid  to  protect  the  freight,  trains  on  all  or  any  of  the  railroads 
in  East  Saint  Louis.    I  have  asked  aid  by  wire.    I  ask  herein  again." 

The  Ohio  and  Mississippi  were  unable  to  do  business  at  all,  having  no  switchmen, 
and  could  not  obtain  any  men  for  the  reason  that  the  police  protection  could  not  be 
afforded;  continued  invasion  by  and  threats  of  Knights  of  Labor. 

Gov.  R.  J.  Oglesby  arrived  in  East  Saint  Louis  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  train  at 
7.30  p.  m.  Wednesday,  March  31,  and  was  entertained  for  the  night  at  the  residence 
of  Dr.  H.  C.  Fairbrother.  On  the  following  day,  Friday,  April  1,  he  made  his  head- 
quarters at  the  parlors  of  the  Martell  House,  in  ICast  Saint  Louis,  where  he  received 
railway  officials,  citizens,  delegations  of  strikers,  business  men,  and  city  officials  from 
Saint  Louis.  In  the  afternoon  he  addressed  an  out-door  meeting  held  at  the  city  hall 
in  East  Saint  Louis,  on  invitation  from  a  committee  froifithe  Knights  of  Labor,  and 
under  their  auspices.  Just  before  or  during  this  meeting  a  party  of  Knights  of  Labor 
took  forcible  possession  of  Louisville  and  Nashville  engine  No.  37,  within  five  blocks 
of  the  city  hall,  and  dragged  the  fireman  from  the  engine.  These  facts  were  reported 
to  the  governor,  as  well  as  similar  outrages  during  the  afternoon,  but  he  could  only 
refer  the  complainants  to  the  sheriff.  The  governor  left  for  his  home  at  Springfield 
a,t  8  o'clock  p.  m.  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  train. 

A  number  of  railroad  men  and  others  who  had  witnessed  the  riotous  demonstrations 
of  the  mob  since  the  strike  began  went  to  Belleville  March  30  and  31,  and  gave  evi- 
dence before  the  grand  jury,  who,  in  handing  in  their  report  on  March  31,  on  adjourn- 
ment, had  found  indictments  against  fifty-three  persons  on  several  counts,  forpartici- 
pation  in  the  various  riots  in  East  Saint  Louis.  Adjutant-General  Vance  met  the 
railway  officials  socially  and  informally  at  the  office  of  G.  W.  Parker,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
on  March  30. 

Between  1  and  2  o'clock  p.  m.  of  March  29,  while  engine  No.  58  was  standing  on 
the  water-tank  track,  opposite  the  engine-house,  with  steam  up,  a  mob  of  fifty  or 
more  men,  under  the  leadership  of  William  Secord,  George  Stevens,  Tom  Cane,  and 
Joseph  Deomey,  suddenly  and  forcibly  took  possession  of  the  engine,  took  water  from 
the  tank  spout  and  put  out  the  fire,  opened  the  blow-off  cook  and  let  the  water  out 
of  the  boiler,  disconnected  the  hose  between  the  engine  and  tank,  and  let  the  water 
all  out  of  the  latter.  Charles  Taylor,  engineer,  and  James  Petty,  fireman,  were  on 
the  engine.  The  following  officers  and  employes  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rail- 
road were  within  100  feet  of  the  engine  while  the  mob  were  killing  it :  John  T.  Meteer, 
H.  Francisco,  H.  D.  Hanover,  W.  McMahon,  John  Phillips,  James  Goff,  John  Jones, 
and  J.  M.  Sheer, .who  recognized  the  leaders  of  the  mob,  whose  names  are  given  above. 
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Between  5  and  6  o'clock  the  same  day,  J.  M.,  Sheer  got  engine  58  into  the  engine-house 
and  again  prepared  the  engine  for  Bcrvice.  WhUo  absent  from  the  engine-house  for 
a  short  time,  between  10  and  11  o'clock  p.  m.,  parties  entered  the  engine-house  and. 
again  killed  the  engine,  by  patting  out  the  fire  and  letting  all  the  water  out  of  the 
boiler  and  tender.  The  watchman,  Levy  Truokoy,  could  not  recognize  any  of  the 
party. 

At  3  o'clock  p.  m.  a  committee,  consisting  of  George  W.  Parker,  E.  P.  Tansey,  C. 
F.  Bent,  J.  T.  Harahan,  and  T.  M.  Bates,  went  to  Springfield,  and  at  8  o'clock  p. 
m.,  by  appointment,  called  on  Governor  Oglesby,  at  the  executive  mansion,  with  C_. 
M.  Stanton,  E.  F.  Leonard,  and  Adjutant-General  Vance,  who  were  present  by  invi- 
tation. 

J.  W.  Parker,  chairman,  made  a  statement  to  Governor  Oglesby  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  East  Saint  Louis,  laying  before  him  in  proper  order  the  demands  made  by 
the  railroad  transportation  companies  on^the  mayor  of  East  Saint  Louis  and  the 
sheriff  of  Saint  Clair  County  and  their  answers,  and  urged  the  Government  to  afford 
without  delay  the  required  protection.  The  interview  closed  at  11  p.  m..  General 
Vance  and  T.  M.  Bates  coming  to  East  Saint  Louis  by  special  train,  leaving  Spring- 
field at  12  o'clock  midnight.  Other  members  of  the  committee  and  party  returned 
to  East  Saint  Louis  on  Tuesday  morning,  March  30. 

The  railroad  companies  were  unable  to  obtain  niBU  to  operate  their  freight  trains 
in  East  Saint  Louis,  by  reason  of  the  threateniugs  of  the  mob  and  the  acknowledged 
inability  of  the  sheriff  to  afford  protection.  The  presence  of  Adj  otant-General  Vance 
in  East  Saint  Louis  did  not  deter  the  mob  from  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation,  such 
as  had  characterized  them  since  the  25th  instant.  A  few  switch  engines  were  in  use, 
manned  by  railroad  o£Scers  and  agents,  who  acted  as  switchmen.  This  condition  of 
affairs  remained  practically  unchanged  until  Monday,  April  5. 

A  number  of  railroad  officers  and  others,  who  had  witnessed  the  criminal  acts  of 
the  mob,  went  to  Belleville  on  March  30  and  31,  and  gave  evidence  before  the  grand 

jnry- 

On  Monday,  March  39,  Sheriff  Eopiequet  issued  his  proclamation,  calling  attention 
to  the  statutes  of  Illinois,  and  printing  in  full  sections  158, 159, 160, 186,  and  189  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  offenses  committed  by  uie  Knights  of  Labor  and  their  associates,  which 
proclamation  was  posted  in  many  conspicuous  places  in  the  city  of  East  Saint  Louis. 

On  Thursday,  April  1,  Henry  E.  Merit,  employed  as  a  fireman  on  engine  No.  70,  of 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railway,  was  aiding  J.  M.  Sheer  in  turning  that  'engine  on 
the  turn-table  when  he  was  approached  by  Fred.  Stahl,  Camp,  and  another  man  not 
known  to  him  (Merit)  who  ordered  him  to  stop  rendering  any  assistance  in  turning 
engines  and  read  to  him  a  notice,  signed,  "  By  order  of  the  committee,"  and  purport- 
ing to  be  from  a  Knights  of  Labor  Assembly,  requesting  him  to  stop  work. 

On  Friday,  April  2,  Ed.  Kerrigan  was  engaged  at  O'Fallon  to  work  as  a  switchman 
for  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  in  East  Saint  Louis.  While  waiting  for  the  train 
on  which  he  was  to  return  to  O'Pallon  he  was'  called  out  of  the  waiting  room  at  Cone 
Station  in  East  Saint  Louis  and  assaulted  by  a  gang  of  strikers  and  badly  beaten. 

On  Saturday,  April  3,  the  sheriff  of  Saint  Clair  County,  commissioned  special  depu- 
ties on  application  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  the  train-master,  assistant 
train-master,  yard-master,  and  several  of  his  foremen  clerks.  The  sheriff  visiting  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  freight-house  on  the  island  for  this  purpose,  and  instructing  the 
men  so  sworn  in  their  duties  and  powers  under  the  statutes. 

On  Monday,  April  5,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railway  brought  in  from  Flora,  Salem, 
and  other  stations  a  number  of  men  to  act  as  deputy  sheriffs,  who  were  commissioned 
by  the  sheriff  and  stationed  about  the  company's  premises  to  prevent  as  far  as  they 
might  be  able  the  invasion  of  the  company's  premises  by  the  mob.  The  following 
pwitchmen  were  included  among  the  number  so  deputized,  namely,  James  Grey,  E. 
W.  Davis,  Jeff.  Clarke,  and  Louis  Anderson.  In  order  to  get  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  mob,  they  were  sent  to  Lebanon  at  11  o'clock  p.  m.  A  mob  estimated  at  fifty  to 
seventy-five  men  gathered  about  the  hotel,  a  part  of  which  was  used  for  the  railroad 
station  and  demanded  of  the  proprietor  that  the  men  employed  by  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi as  switchmen  should  leave  town.  After  a  time  it  was  thought  prudent  to  take 
the  men  away,  and  with  the  exception  of  Anderson  and  Grey,  who  escaped  from  the 
house,  they  were  sent  to  Carlisle  by  special  train. 

Tuesday,  April  6,  was  election  day  in  East  Saint  Louis.  The  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Railway  made  no  attempt  to  do  any  switching  or  iieight  work  except  such  as  could 
be  done  by  the  yard-master,  train-master,  and  the  foremen  clerks.  In  the  freight- 
houses  on  the  island  none  of  the  switchmen  returned  to  duty  on  account  of  their  ex- 
perience at  Lebanon  the  previous  night. 

On  Wednesday,  April  7,  James  Butler,  Thomas  Woods,  and  M.  A.  Aduddle  were 
added  to  the  force  of  switchmen.  At  about  11.30  o'clock  a.  m.  a  mob  numbering  at 
least  one  hundred  persons  came  in  at  the  east  eod  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  yards 
on  the  island  from  the  north  side.  They  assaulted  the  switchmen  named  above,  com- 
manding them  to  cease  work  and  threatening  them  with  great  bodily  harm  in  case 
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they  refaeed  or  continued  to  work.  The  mob  then  rnshed  through  the  freight-houses 
commanding  the  laborers  to  quit  work,  taking  several  and  pushing  them  ahead  of 
them,  commanding  them  to  leave  the  building.  The  sh  sriff  and  his  deputies,  Bagland, 
and  others  were  following  the  mob  some  distance  in  the  rear  bnt  making  no  arrests. 
The  deputies  employed  by  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railway  commanded  the  mob  to 
halt  but  they  were  so  numerous  and  so  impetuous  that  they  paid  no  attention  to  the 
command.  G-angs  hanging  about  the  near  drive-ways  leading  from  the  levee  to  the 
tracks  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  yard  intimidating  the  employes  of  the  Saint  Louis 
Transfer  Company,  and  when  they  were  allowed  to  do  so  entering  upon  the  prem- 
ises of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railway  and  intimidating  the  men  employed  upon  its 
platform. 

On  Thursday,  April  8,  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi;  Railway  engaged  the  services  of 
seven  aidditional  men  to  act  as  deputy  Sheriffs  and  purchased  Winchester  rifles,  arm- 
ing those  already  employed  who  resided  at  stations  along  the  line  of  its  road,  making 
In  all  seventeen  persons,  who  were  acting  as  deputies  and  were  stationed  about  the 
company's  grounds  and  buildings,  in  the  island  yard,  at  the  company's  round-house, 
and  at  Cone  Station.  James  Butler,  J.  E.  Greene,  Joseph  Danley,  James  Grey,  and 
Lonis  Anderson  were  in  the  employ  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railway  as  switch- 
men, partial  protection  being  afforded  them  in  their  work  by  the  deputy  sheriffs  re- 
ferred to  herein. 

On  Friday,  April  9,  at  2.45  o'clock  p.  m.,  a  collision  occurred  between  the  mob  con- 
gregated at  the  Broadway  crossing  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railway,  East 
Saint  Louis,  and  seven  deputy  sheriffs  in  the  service  of  that  company,  in  which  a 
large  number  of  shots  were  exchanged  and  nine  persons  killed.  Some  of  the  deputies 
employed  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  who  were  at  this  time  on  their 
way  ixom  dinner  at  Relay  depot  and  without  arms,  were  chased  by  a  part  of  the  mob 
down  Third  street  north  toward  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  freight  station.  One  of  the 
party  was  shot  through  the  calf  of  his  leg  when  near  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
grounds,  was  afterwards  set  upon  by  the  mob  and  badly  injured  about  the  face  and 
neck,  was  carried  into  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  freight-house,  Dr.  Fairbrother  called, 
his  wounds  dressed,  and  he  was  afterwards  sent  over  to  Saint  Louis  in  the  ferry. 

The  employes  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railway  were  so  much  frightened  by 
these  occurrences  that  they  were  unwilling  to  continue  work.  Preparations  were 
made  for  defending  the  property  by  means  of  deputy  sheriffs,  ex^pecting  that  the 
mob  would  seek  revenge  possibly  by  attacking  some  other  deputies  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  railway  companies.  Better  counsels  evidently  prevailed  and  the  mob 
contented  itself  with  the  work  already  described,  except  that  at  10  o'clock  that  night 
and  for  some  time  after  that  hour,  fires  were  started  in  two  or  three  different  places 
in  the  Cairo  Short  Line  yards  and  also  in  the  Louisville  and  NashviUe  yards,  by 
which  some  thirty  cars  and  oil-houses  and  a  scale-bouse  were  destroyed. 

Certain  companies  composing  Second  Brigade  of  Illinois  National  Guard  were  at 
once  ordered  to  East  Saint  Louis  by  the  governor  and  began  to  arrive  in  East  Saint 
Louis  by  11  o'clock  p  m.,  and  throngh  their  efforts  the  fires  which  had  been  started 
were  prevented  from  doing  greater  harm.  The  superintendents  and  managers  of  the 
various  railway  companies  and  transportation  companies,  having  terminals  in  East 
Saint  Lonis,  issued  and  posted  in  many  conspicuous  places  the  following  notice : 

"  The  undersigned  railroads  having  terminals  in  East  Saint  Louis  are  ready  to  em- 
ploy any  of  their  old  men  up  to  the  number  necessary  to  do  their  work,  who  will  ^p* 
ply  before  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  Monday,  April  5,  1886.  After  that  time  all  applicants 
will  be  considered,  whether  from  those  previously  in  their  service  or  not.  No  pne 
will  be  emplQyed  who  has  committed  any  unlawful  act  faring  the  strike,  and  no 
new  man  will  be  discharged  to  make  place  for  the  former  employes." 

At  a  meeting  of  railway  officers  held  at  the  o£Bce  of  G.  W.  Parker,  in  Saint  Louis, 
Wednesday,  March  31,  the  chairman  was  instructed  to  send  a  telegram  to  Governor 
Oglesby,  and  the  following  telegram  was  sent : 

Saint  Louis,  Mareh  31, 1886. 
Hon.  R.  J.  Ogi^sbt,  Governor: 

The  representatives  of  all  the  transportation  companies  terminating  at  East  Saint 
Lonis,  in  meeting  assembled,  respectfully  notify  you  that  they  have  exhausted  all 
possible  means  of  resuming  traffic  on  their  respective  roads,  and  as  the  public  de- 
mands are  imperative,  let  commerce  be  resumed  at  once. 

We  again  apply  to  you  for  prompt  action  in  enforcing  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
State. 
An  immediate  reply  to  this  meeting  is  respectfully  and  urgently  reqaested. 

GEO.  W.  PARKER. 

Chairman. 
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The  grand  jury,  of  Saint  Clair  County,  Illinois,  returned  indictment  on  Wednesday, 
March  31, 1886,  against  fifty-three  persons  on  seven  counts,  bail  being  fixed  at  $1,000 
on  each  count, their  names  are  as  follows:  Anderson, Walter  Scott;  Bailey,  James ; 
Bailey,  Eugene;  Bailey,  George;  Bailey,  Omer;  Bailey,  Charles;  Benson,  Charles; 
Berry,  James ;  Berry,  Dick ;  Braznell,  Ed. ;  Badger,  Louis;  Connors,  Cornellius ;  Dixton, 
Jack;  Driscoll,  Jack ;  Dowling, Patrick ;  Deomy,  Joseph;  Eckert, Charles ;  Ensming- 
er,  Chas. ;  Flanuigau,  Pat.;  Green, Matt;  R.L.Harvey;  Harvey, Thomas ;  Hockey, 
Dennis ;  Haley,  W. ;  Hurley,  James ;  Hayes,  Harry ;  Hartnet,  Wm. ;  Hutchinson, 
Thomas;  Haley,  Timothy;  Knous,  Louis;  Kane,  Thomas;  Lisles,  James;  Lyons, 
Mike ;  McAdams,  S. ;  Moulle,  Charles ;  Myers,  Eli ;  Neuroth,  John ;  Page,  Wm. ;  Ryan, 
Wm. ;  Ridgway,  Samuel ;  Stanton,  Thomas ;  Slattery,  Ed. ;  Sullivan,  Pat. ;  Seoord, 
Wm. ;  Stevens, George ;  Tobln.Rich.;  Voice, Qharles;  Wright, Eugene;  Wright,  John 
N. ;  Ward, Charles ;  Williams,  Jack ;  Walsh, Martin;  Welsch,  James. 

The  following-named  persons  have  been  arrested  up  to  noon,  April  27, 1886.  all  of 
whom  were  released  on  bail, e^ept  Wm.  Sanders  and  Ed.  Slattery;  Anderson, 
Walter  Scott;  Bailey, George;  Bailey, Charles;  Berry, Dick;  Bradley, R.  S. ;  Euright, 
John;  Hickey, Dennis  ;  Lyle,  James;  Moulle, Chas. ;  Newroth,  John^  Secord,  Will- 
iam (Shorty);  Stanton,  Thomas ;  Sanders,  William ;  Slattery,  Ed. ;  Wright,  Eugene. 

At  a  meeting  of  railway  officers  held  in  the  office  of  G.  W.  Parker,  on  Thursday, 
April  1,  it  was  thought  wise  to  secure  legal  advice  on  certain  questions  which  were 
discussed  at  the  meeting.  A  notice  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  railway  attorneys 
asking  them  to  meet  at  George  W.  Parker's  office  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  April  2,  for  con- 
sultation, which  was  done,  and  the  following  opinion  submitted : 

(1)  That  the  men  should  be  notified  in  the  most  available  manner  by  each  com- 
pany, that  they  are  out  of  the  employ  of  the  company  from  the  date  upon  which  they 
ceased  work. 

(2)  That  taxes  cannot  be  withheld  on  account  of  the  strike  and  must  be  paid  in 
due  force, 

(3)  That  there  is  no  liability  save  municipalities  on  account  of  failure  of  officers  to 
give  proper  protection  nor  is  there  any  liability  of  officers  personally  or  officially  ex- 
cept for  malfeasance. 

(4)  That  the  strike  of  the  employes  of  a  railroad  will  not  exempt  that  company  for 
liability  for  delays  of  freight  already  received.  But  if  the  delay  is  the  result  of 
force  from  an  irresistible  body  of  men,  "  a  mob,"  then  the  company  would  be  exempt. 

(5)  That  a  renewal  of  notice  to  sheriff  is  not  necessary,  if  the  obstructions  or  resist- 
ance is  continued,  but  if  resistance  is  withdrawn  and  then  renewed  the  notice  should 
be  renewed. 

On  Monday,  April  5,  Lewis  Anderson  and  James  Grey,  two  switchmen  employed  by 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad,  and  who  were  commissioned  as  deputy  sheriffs  on 
April  3,  were  arrested  by  W.  S.  Anderson  and  George  Bailey,  two  of  the  rioters  who 
were  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  placed  under  arrest  and  released  on  bail,  and  who 
were  appointed  as  special  policemen  by  the  authorities  of  East  Saint  Louis,  as  soon 
as  they  were  released. 

Lewis  Anderson  and  James  Grey  were  released  from  custody  after  detention  and 
annoyance ;  the  intent  and  purpose  of  this  outrage  on  the  part  of  the  East  Saint 
Louis  officials  was  to  bring  into  contempt  the  authority  of  the  sheriff  in  his  efforts  to 
preserve  the  peace. 

On  Thursday,  April  8,  the  sheriff  brougM  to  East  Saint  Louis  a  posse  of  150  men, 
citizens  of  Belleville,  but  did  not  use  them  in  making  any  arrests  in  East  Saint  Louis, 
and  all  returned  to  Belleville  in  the  evening;  on  Tuesday,  April  13,  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi Railroad  sent  an  engine  to  the  National  Stock-yards  at  coal  and  other  freight, 
with  an  escort  of  military;  this  was  the  first  trip  made  by  any  engine  to  the  yards 
since  March  25,  except  that  the  Wabash  made  one  or  two' trips,  being  protected  by 
deputy  United  States  marshals. 

The  following  persons  were  employes  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railway  prior  to 
3  o'clock  p.  m.,  Thursday,  March  25, 1886,  at  which  time  they  abandoned  the  service : 
Almon,  Peter, freight  handler;  Bennett,  Isaac,  machinist;  Bennix,  A.,  blacksmith; 
Brown, Albert, coaler;  Butler,  Ed.,  cariuspector ;  Bennett, Peter, fireman ;  Clendenin, 
Henry,  wiper;  Clendenin,  James,  coaler ;  CuUey, Pat., section  man;  Canty, Timothy, 
freight  handler;  Callahan, Pat., section  man;  Cooper,  E.  H., carpenter;  Chadwick, 
J.  D.,  fireman;  Dillmore,  Jbhn,  stationary  engineer;  Donley,  Stephen,  coaler;  Dowl- 
ing, Edward,  section  man ;  Duyer,  Thomas,  freight  handler";  Dwyer,  Edward,  freight 
handler;  Darsey,  Thomas,  freight  handler  |  Durkin,  Thomas,  freight  handler;  Deems, 
Samuel, switchman ;  Duluban,  James,  car  inspector;  Evans,  H.S., oiler;  Egan,  John, 
section  man;  Edwards,  Pat.,  section  man;  Pitten,  John,  freight  handler;  Grogan, 
Walter,  wiper ;  Grogan,  Pat.,  freight  handler ;  Glessner,  George,  assistant  yard-mas- 
ter ;  Hubert, ' Vitel,  wiper ;  Heifron,  William,  freight  handler ;  Henry,  Robert,  switch- 
man; Hall,  Frank,  switchman;  Kelley,  Frank,  coaler;  Enons,  Lewis,  switchman; 
Lyon,  C.  M.,  car  repairer;  McGeehan,  John,  platform  laborer;  Myers,  John,  frdght 
handler;  Marshall, D.  M., switchman;  McEntyre, Chas.  B., switchman,  Michaels,  Will- 
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iam,  Bwitcliman  ;  Horns,  John,  flagman ;  Mantor,  Rich,  section  man ;  McCnllough, 
Chas.,  switchman;  Nolan,  Ed.,  freight  handler;  Nolan,  Chris.,  machinist  helper; 
O'Connor,  Jerry,  section  man ;  Parks,  John  W.,  switchman ;  Ruiirk,  Mike,  car  inspect- 
or; Roe,  Rich.,  machinist;  Sherwood,  E.  J.,  blacksmith's  helper :  Shatley,  Louis, 
engine;  Smith,  Wal.,  coaler;  Sullivan,  M.,  freight  handler;  Shaeffer,  W.,  crossing 
flagman;  Seibring,  H.,  foreman  car  reporter;  Stack,  J.,  car  repairer;  Seibring,  F., 
oiler;  Seibring,  A.,  car  repairer:  Truckey,F.,  coaler;  Welsh,  Ed. ,  car  repairer ;  Woods, 
G.,  freight  handler;  Yonkers,  H.  E.,8witcbraan. 

The  freight  agent  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis.siHsippi  Railway  and  his  force  of  office  clerks 
remained  faithful  to  this  company  and  the  following  clerks  and  bosses  employed  in 
the  freight-houses  and  freight-yards,  namely:  Conn,  Curtin,  delivery  clerk ;  Mike 
Sheridan,  loading  clerk ;  John  Grady,  Tom  Crosby,  clerks  at  Cone;'D.  Gorman,  yard 
clerk ;  R.  C.  Musgrove,  sealer ;  A.  E.  Robinson,  delivery  clerk ;  Fred.  Nieman,  gang 
boss;  Jos. Lang, porter. 

Of  the  section  gangs  and  yard  crews  no  one  remained  but  the  section  foreman  and 
yard-master:  at  the  engine-house  all  struck  except  the  foreman,  his  clerk,  and  the 
watchman.  Levy  Truckey.  August  Gillis,  boiler-maker ;  Chris.  Nolan,  machinist's 
helper;  John  Sullivan,  boiler  washer,  Henry  Sanders,  sand  drier,  all  reported  for  duty 
April  5  and. 6,  and  though  driven  away  and  frequently  threatened,  continued  to  work 
whenever  they  could  get  a  chance  to  do  so. 

All  car  repairers,   including  East  Saint  Louis  foreman,  Henry  Seibring,  struck. 

William  Shaeffer  and  John  Morris  returned  to  duty  April  5  as  flagmen  at  the  Vanda- 
lia  crossing.  Both  are  believed  to  be  Knights  of  Labor,  On  Thursday,  April  8,  the 
force  of  switchmen  consisted  of  James  Butler,  J.  E.  Green,  James  Danley,  James  Grey, 
and  Lewis  Anderson. 

On  Monday,  April  12,  George  White  was  added  to  this  force,  and  on  Tuesoay,  April 
13,  Clarence  Conley  and  Frank  Campbell  were  added;  all  of  whom  continued  until 
Saturday,  the  ITtb  instant,  when  Danley  returned  to  Fana. 

On  Monday,  April  9,  George  Ledbetter  and  Albert  Hower  were  added  to  the  force. 


Saint  Louie,  Mo.,  May  1,  1886. 

On  Monday,  April  26,  about  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  while  the  gnards  were  temporarily  with- 
drawn, two  men  came  upon  John  Quinlan,  near  the  switch-house  in  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  freight-yard,  on  the  island  in  East  Saint  Louis,  suddenly  seized  and 

choked  him,  saying,   "You  are  that  Butler;  we  will  do  you  up  right  now." 

Quinlan  showed  them  that  they  were  mistaken.  After  assuring  themthat  his  em- 
ployment was  that  of  a  yard  clerk,  they  released  him  and  made  their  escape  before 
the  military  or  any  other  assistance  could  be  had. 

Quinlan,  though  quite  well  acquainted  in  East  Saint  Louis,  could  not  recognize 
either  of  his  assailants.  To  find  Butler,  an  Ohio  and  Mississippi  switchman,  was  the 
object  of  their  visit. 

At  the  meeting  of  railway  officers  held  in  the  railway  men's  reading-rooms  in  East 
Saint  Louis  at  11.30  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  April  27,  a  number  of  attorneys  were  present  by 
invitation,  representing  the  legal  departments  of  the  various  railroads.  The  follow- 
ing resolution  was  introduced  and  passed  unanimously  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  attorneys  present  formulate  an' answer  to  the  questions  that 
have  been  asked,  and  give  such  instructions  as  will  enable  the  roads  to  act  intelli- 
gently and  safely  in  the  protection  of  their  men  and  their  property  in  East  Saint  Louis 
by  private  watchmen  or  deputy  sherifls." 

"The  attorneys  met  at  the  office  of  Judge  Henry  W.  Bond,  in  East  Saint  Louis,  at  3 
p.  m.,  anil  the  following  opinion  was  handed  to  the  chairman  of  the  railway  officers' 
meeting  on  the  28th  instant  in  East  Saint  Louis  as  their  answer : 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  April  27, 1886. 
Hon.  George  W.  Pabkek; 

Chairman  Board  of  Managers  of  Railroads  converging  at  East  Saint  Louis : 

Dear  Sir:  In  order  to  clearly  understand  the  liability  of  railroad  companies  at 
East  Saint  Louis,  for  the  acts  of  deputy  sheriffs  employed  by  them  to  protect  the  em- 
ployes and  property  of  the  companies,  it  is  necessary  to  state  some  general  proposi- 
tions, which  are  well  settled  in  the  law. 

Railroad  companies  are  always  held  liable  for  the  wrongful  acts  of  their  employes 
committed  within  the  scope  of  the  employment,  so  that  if  a  deputy  sheriff  be  em- 
ploved  by  a  railroad  company  to  protect  and  defend  its  employes  and  property,  and 
such  deputy  in  performing  this  duty  acts  illegally,  the  company  employing  him  will 
be  liable  for  the  consequences. 

In  determining  whether  an  act  of  a  deputy  sheriff  is  legal  or  illegal,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  primary  duty  of  a  sheriff  and  his  deputies  is  to  preserve  the 
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peace,  and  the  nrotection  of  persons  and  property  is  only  an  incident  to  the  geneial 
discharge  of  this  primary  duty. 

In  preserving  the  peace  an  officer  should  not  act  recklessly  and  without  due  regard 
to  huD;)an  life.  He  is  only  permitted  to  take  life  when  an  emergency  arises  which 
makes  it  aecessa^y  to  do  so,  either  to  protect  his  own  life,  that  of  another,  or  to  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  the  law. 

He  should  not  shoot  a  person  caught  in  the  commission  of  a  mere  miedemeaner,  snch 
as  a  trespass  upon  real  estate,  unless  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  save 
life.  It  is  his  dnty  to  arrest  the  offender,  hold  him  in  custody,  file  the  proper  com- 
plaint, and  then  let  the  law  deal  with  the  matter  in  its  regular  orderly  course. 

A  deputy  sheriff,  although  in,  the  service  of  a  railroad  company  to  protect  its  em- 
ployes aud  property,  is  still  a  peace  officer,  and. he  should  lend  his  aid  to  arrest  an 
offender,  suppress  a  riot,  and  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  in  other  ways  to  maintain 
the  law  and  preserve  the  peace,  no  matter  whether  the  offenses  are  being  committed 
on  the  grounds  of  the  company  employing  him  or  g,nywhere  else  in  Saint  Clair  County. 

As  an  officer  of  the  la%  he  is  not  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  first  law  of  nature — 
self-preservation.  He  will  always  be  justified  in  taking  life  if  he  has  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  save  hfmself  from  bodily  harm. 

When  deputies  are  engaged  in  protecting  the  jjroperty  of  railroad  companies  in 
East  Saint  Louis,  and  a  mob,  consisting  of  twelve  or  more  persons,  armed  with  clubs 
or  dangerous  weapons,  or  thirty  or  more  persons,  armed  or  unarmed,  approach,  in  a 
riotous  or  threatening  manner,  the  deputies,  or  two  or  more  of  them,  should  go  among 
such  persons,  or  as  near  as  they  can  safely  go,  and  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
command  them  to  disperse  peaceably  and  iminediately,  and  if  they  do  not  obey  with- 
out unnecessary  delay,  the  deputies  should  compel  them  to  disperse  and  should  arrest 
all,  persons  refusing  so  to  do.  If  in  attempting  to  make  any  such  arrest  or  to  compel 
the  dispersion  of  such  mob  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  life,  the  deputies  will  be  jus- 
tified in  so  doing. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  enumerate  in  detail  all  the  other  offenses  which  the 
strikers  and  other  riotous  persons  may  commit  in  East  Saint  Louis,. or  to  describe 
specifically  in  each  case  the  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  deputy  sheriffs.  The 
position  of  a  peace  officer  in  that  place  will  at  best  be  one  of  such  grave  responsibility 
that  we  feel  construed  to  say  it  will  necessarily  be  a  hazardous  experiment  to  place 
the  execution  of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  men,  whose  conduct,  if  indis- 
creet and  hasty,  might  produce  a  serious  and  fatal  result. 

It  is  evident  that  the  arming  with  deadly  weapons  of  a  large  number  of  untrained 
men  who  are  under  no  common  capable  leadership  is  likely  to  work  great  injury  to 
both  public  and  private  interests,  and  should  only  be  resorted  to  when  all  other  expe- 
dients have  failed. 

Jno.  T.  Dye. 
Jno.  G.  Williams 
O.  F.  Pricb. 
S.  M.  Bbeckekridge. 

G.    &  G.   A.    EOERNER. 

R.  A.  Halbebt. 
C.  L.  Walker. 
Henry  W.  Bond. 
Percy  Werner. 

'  At  a  meefing  of  railway  officers  held  at  the  reading-room  in  East  Saint  Louis,  on 
Thursday,  April  29,  the  following  resolution  was  introduced  and  passed  unani- 
mously :  • 

"  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  to  for- 
mulate a  nvotest  to  the  governor  against  any  further  reductioil  in  the  military  offl- 
ceto  at  Last  Saint  Louis,  and  that  that  committee  report  to  the  meeting  to-morrow 
in  order  that  it  may  be  signed  and  forwarded  to  the  governor  on  the  same  day." 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  the  committee:  G.  W.  Parker,  William 
Taussig,  T.  W.  Burrow. 

This  committee  drew  up  the  following  protest,  which  was  signed  and  forwarded 
to  Governor  Oglesby  on  Friday,  May  1 : 

East  Saint  Louis,  III,  April  30, 1886. 
To  His  Hxcellency,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Tllinoi3  ; 

The  undersigned  railroad  companies  having  their  termination  in  East  Saint  Louis, 
regret  to  learn  that  the  military  force  which  lias  so  successfully  maintained  compar- 
ative peace  and  order,  is  being  gradually  reduced,  and  we  are  advised  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  your  excellency  to  still  further  reduce  it  within  a  few  days. 

We  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  to  respectfully  protest  against  thus  being  again 
abandoned  to  mob  rule,  and  to  have  the  transportation  interests  of  the  State  and 
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country,  which  we  represent,  to  bt  again  subjected  to  vio'ence  and  destruction,  and 
its  commerce  again  brought  fo  a  staud-sdll. 

The  daily  reports  which  have  been  forwarded  to  you  and  which  contained  a  truth- 
ful statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  each  line  was  enabled  to  do' business, 
and  also  the  nature  of  the  outrages,  which,  even  under  the  eye  of  the  military,  were 
daily  committed,  show  conclusively  that  the  lawless  disposition  of  tlje  strikers  has  in 
nowise  abated,  and  that,  without  protection  sufficiently  ample  to  uphold  order,  the 
roads  would  have  either  to  cease  operations  or  resort  to  protecting  their  property  by 
a  hired  armed  force,  with  probably  the  same  calamitous  results  which  caused  you  in 
the  first  instance  to  give  us  military  protection. 

We  beg  to  submit  that  the  State  derives  a  large  revenue  from  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
railroads,  and  that,  under  the  laws  and  the  constitution  (the  civil  authorities  being 
confessedly  helpless),  the  owner  of  these  properties,  as  well  as  the  communities  they 
serve,  have  unquestioned  right  to  claim  from  it  the  fullest  protection  for  their  prop- 
erty and  for  the  peaceable  pursuit  of  their  business. 

The  spirit  of  mob  law  and  violence  is  still  rampant  inEastSaintLouis,  and  is  ripe 
for  an  outbreak  so  soon  as  the  restriction  now  imposed  is  removed.  We  have  abun- 
dant evidence  of  thesb  facts. 

The  properties,  yards,  tracks,  and  warehouses  in  East  Saint  Louis  are  so  scattered 
and  cover  such  a  wide  territory,  that  a  small  force  of  military  would  be  of  no  avail 
whatever,  and  result  only  in  still  greater  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  strikers,  and 
possibly  iu  fire  and  bloodshed. 

We  beg  most  earnestly  to  state  that  the  situation  is  as  serious  to-day  as  it  was  on 
the  day  when  the  military  arrived,  and  that  if  by  reason  of  its  diminution  or  with- 
drawal, life,  property,  and  the  commerce  of  the  country  be  again  endangered  the  re- 
sponsibility will  have  to  rest  with  those  who  have  deprived  us  of  lawful  protection 
to  which  the  law  entitles  us. 


April  15,  1886. — Obstructions,  placed  on  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  track  4  miles 
south  of  East  Saint  Louis,  were  found  by  track-walker  before  any  accident  occurred. 
J.  J.  Clancy,  a  switcher  employed  by  the  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad,  was 
assaulted  while  standing  in  front  of  his  boarding-house  after  supper  with  an  engineer 
named  Boon,  employed  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad.  Seven  men  approached, 
having  the  appearance  of  railroad  men  ;  did  not  expect  to  be  assaulted.  One  of  them 
turned  suddenly  and  struck  him  with  a  billet  and  then  jumped  on  to  and  out  him. 
The  engineer  was  also  assaulted.  Clancy  is  not  sure  that  he  could  recognize  any  of 
them.  A  platform  laborer  employed  by  the  Cairo  Short  Line  Railroad  was  notified 
last  night  that  he  would  be  in  great  danger  if  he  continued  to  work. 

April  16,  1886. — A  coal-heaver  employed  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quinoy 
Railroad  was  threatened  yesterday;  did  not  return  to  work  to-day.  One  of  the  plat- 
form laborers  employed  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  was  visited  at  his 
house  in  Saint  Louis  and  warned  not  to  resume  work  to-day,  and  is  not  working. 
The  switchmen  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  were  visited  at  their  homes 
in  East  Saint  Louis  daring  the  night  and  ordered  not  to  resume  work  to-day.  They 
disregarded  the  waruing.  A  switch-tender  in  the  employ  of  the  lDdianapi;Ii8  and 
Saint  Louis  Railroad  saia  to  his  superintendent  yesterday  that  he  would  like  to  return 
to  work ;  had  been  waited  upon  by  the  committee  and  considered  it  unsafe  to  go  to 
East  Saint  Louis. 

April  17,  lc86.— An  engineer  employed  by  the  Cairo  Short  Line  reported  to  Super- 
intendent Wilson  for  work,  but  said  that  he  had  been  threatened  by  a  striker  na£aed 
Jack  DriscoU,  who  called  him  and  told  him  if  he  went  to  work  they  would  kill  him. 
A  man  named  Eaton  employed  by  the  Cairo  Short  Line  as  a  oar  cleaner  was  assaulted  as 
he  left  the  coach  on  his  arrival  at  East  Saint  Louis  and  so  much  frightened  and  bruised 
as  to  be  unable  to  work  that  day.  Mr.  Woods,  an  engineer  employed  by  the  Indianapolis 
and  Saint  Louis,  was  called  up  at  his  house  on  Saturday  night,  the  17th  instant,  and 
told  that  if  he  did  not  cease  work  at  once  that  they  would  dispose  of  him.  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, a  fireman  on  the  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis,  was  notified  by  his  boarding-house 
mistress  that  she  could  not  board  him  any  longer,  as  she  had  been  notified  by  the 
Knights  of  Labor  not  to  do  so.  Gangs  of  strikers  passing  along  Broadway  opposite 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  freight  depot  were  very  abusive  to  the  employes,  but 
were  finally  dispersed  by  the  militia.  Some  one  throw  a  chunk  of  coal  at  Train-Master 
Loomis,  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  while  making  up  a  coal  train  near  the  round- 
house. After  the  train  was  made  up  two  strikers,  named  Kirkpatrick  and  Williams, 
obtained  access  to  the  conductor,  WilJiam  Sandidge,  and  told  him  he  could  work  while 
guarded  by  the  militia,  but  when  they  left  he  would  be  done  up.  One  of  the  switch- 
men of  the  Louieville  and  Nashville  was  visited  by  strikers  and  warned  that  it  would 
be  best  for  him  to  quit  work.  During  the  day  Kirkpatrick  and  Williams  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  get  through  the  picket  lines  to  onr  roundhouse,  but  they  were 
halted  by  the  sentinel,  who  raised  his  gun  as  though  to  shoot,  which  had  the  «'ireot 
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of  driving  them  off.  George  Stevenson,  a  switching  engineer  employed  by  the  Mobile 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  was  attacked  in  a  dining-room  of  Sloeckler's  boarding-house  on  the 
levee  by  six  strikers,  badly  beaten  up  and  notified  that  if  ho  went  to  work  again  they 
would  kill  him.  Mr.  Wolfington,  employed  by  the  Mobile  and. Ohio  as  yard-master, 
was  visited  last  night  and  threatened  with  great  bodily  harm  if-he  again  resumed 
work  in  the  yard.  All  boarding-houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  shop 
and  yard  have  been  boycotted  against  boarding  any  men  employed  by  that  company 

Api-U  19,  18c!6.— Mr.  Timlin,  M.  M.,  of  the  Illinois  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad,  re- 
ceived a  threatening  letter,  signed  by  four  names  (all  supposed  to  be  fictitious),  wa.rn- 
■  ing  him  to  beware  of  the  future.  The  secret  service  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  report  having  overheard  a  conversation  between  the  strikers,  in  which  one 
said  they  could  get  all  the  arms  wanted  in  East  Saint  Louis.  The  men  employed  on 
the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  on  their  platform,  were  intimidated,  so  that  they  did 
not  return  to  work  to-day. 

Jpril  20, 188(id— C.  A.  Williams,  a  switcbraan  formerly  employed  by  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  Railroad,  told  Superintendent  Reeves  to-day  that  he  would  give  |23  if  he  could 
go  to  work  to-day,  but  was  afraid  to  do  so.  Several  men  employed  by  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  Hud  Quincy  as  platform  laborers  were  waited  upon  last  night  at  their 
homes  in  Saint  Louis  by  Knights  of  Labor  and  urged  not  to  return  to  work.  A  brake- 
man,  named  Lou  Jackson,  employed  by  the  Cairo  Short  Line,  while  walking  along- 
side of  his  train  in  East  Saint  Louis  was  as-saulte'd  by  one  Charles  Smith,  alias  Smutty, 
a  striker.  The  assault  was  made  with  brass  knuckles,  and  the  wounds  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  require  the  services  of  a  surgeon.  Smith  was  formerly  in  the  employ  of 
the  Cairo  Short-Line  Road  as  a  brakemau  ;  was  convicted  of  robbing  a  car  on  which 
he  was  employed  as  a  brakeman,  and  served  a  term  in  the  penitentiary.  J.  P.  Jack- 
son, an  engineer,  switching  in  the  yard  of  the  Caii-o  Short  Line  road  —to-day  a  striker 
named  George  Hoettling  climed  onto  his  engine  and  told  Jackson  he  would  get  hurt 
after  the  military  left.  Harry  New,  a  fireman  employed  on  the  Cairo  Short  Line,  was 
stopped  on  the  street  by  twenty-five  or  thirty  strikers  and  warned  not  to  resume  work,, 
or  he  would  get  pounded.  Some  of  the  crowd  had  "billets,  and  tapped  New  on  the 
head  several  times,  just  to  let  him  know  how  it  felt,  as  they  expressed  it.  At  5.30. 
p.  m.  ail  engineer  on  the  Cairo  Sbort  Line  discovered  a  link  and  pin  placed  in  the, 
frog  at  the  crossing  of  the  Cairo  Short  Line  and  Belt  Railroads.  The  forward  truck 
of  the  engine  ran  onto  the  obstruction  before  he  could  stop  the  engine.  One  of  the 
sentinels  heard  the  crowd  in  front  of  a  saloon  near  by  offering  any  of  their  number 
$10  or  $15  to  place  the  obstructions  in  the  crossing  frog,  as  above.  Some  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  while  eating  dinner  at  the  relay  de- 
pot, were  approached  by  the  strikers,  who  threatened  violence  if  they  did  not  cease 
work.  An  exchange  of  military  companies  was  made  at  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
depot  after  2  o'clock.  The  men  became  frightenied,  and  one  of  their  number  was 
taken  to  brigade  headquarters  and  there  received  assurance  from  General  Reece  that 
they  would  be  fully  protected,  and  upon  this  assurance  all  resumed  work.  A  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  switching  engineer  went  to  the  stock-yards  with  three  switchmen. 
While  there  they  were  approached  by  a  gang  of  strikers,  and  two  of  the  switchmen 
induced  to  abandon  their  work.  Several  strikers  entered  into  a  conversation  with 
the  captain  of  the  company  stationed  at  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  round-house. 
They  said  to  him  that  it  was  all  right  as  long  as  the  militia  remained,  but  as  soon  as 
they  left  the  fun  would  begin,  and  the  soldiers  would  return  within  twenty-four  bouts 
and  when  they  did  return  they  would  find  something  worth  returning  for. 

April  21,  1886. — While  the  engine  and  crew  of  the  Cairo  Short  Line  road  were 
switching  at  the  Bolt  and  Iron  Works,  some  one  employed  in  the  mill  threw  stones  or 
pieces  of  iron  at  the  men  employed  on  the  engine.  A  car  was  derailed  on  a  street 
crossing,  and  in  attempting  to  place  it  On,  the  drawbar  was  pulled  out.  One  of  the 
East  Saint  Louis  policemen  arrested  our  switchman  and  took  him  to  police  headquar- 
ters and  locked  him  up,  taking  from  him  bis  commission  as  deputy  sheriff.  While  en 
rou  be  to  the  police  headquarters,  the  oflficer  intimated  to  the  prisoner  that  the  best  thing 
for  him  to  do  was  to  leave  town  and  promise  never  to  return.  He  was  soon  after 
bailed  out  by  Superintendent  Wilson.  Several  of  the  mein  employed  on  the  platform 
of  the  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad  were  visited  at  their  homes  in  Saint 
Louis  and  warned  not  to  return  to  work,  which  warning  they  obeyed  and  did  not  re- 
turn. A  committee  ofj  strikers  was  appointed  to  watch  tlie  relay  depot  at  mealtime 
and  get  to  the  men  while  taking  their  meals.  They  were  so  closely  watched,  how- 
ever, by  the  railroad  officers  present  and  the  military  that  they  did  not  find  the  op- 
portunity. They  were  seen  to  cross  the  bridge  to  Saint  Louis,  go  to  their  hall  pre- 
sumably to  make  a  report.  The  militia  companies  were  changed  in  tlie  Mobile  and 
Ohio  Railroad  yards  to  day,  and  during  the  interval  of  two  hours,  strikers  entered  the 
yards  and  tried  to  get  the  men  employed  there  to  quit. 

April  22,  188ti. — Switching  engineers  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  road  were  notified 
by  their  superintendent  to-day  that  if  they  did  not  return  to  their  work  by  Monday, 
the  26th  instant,  that  their  places  would  be  filled  permanently  by  other  parties. 
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Several  strikers  gained  access  to  the  platform  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  road, 
and  seeirg  the  yardmaster,  began  abasing  and  threatening  hi  m.  Several  shots  were 
fired  dui'ing  the  night  by  and  at  the  sentinel  on  duty  in  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
yard  near  Smith's  ice-house.  One  striker  gained  access  to  the  yard,  where  some  car- 
penters were  employed  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  road  were  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  platform.  Four  of  the  carpenters  stopped  work  after  the  strikers'  visit,  as  they 
were  Knights  of  Labor.  One  of  the  strikers  entered  the  Vandalia  yard  and  undertook 
to  drive  off  the  car  repairer,  but  did  not  succeed. 

April  23,  1886. — The  man  who  keeps  the  boarding-car  for  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
road  was  assaulted  near  the  east  tower  of  the  bridge  on  the  night  of  the  22d  instant, 
8  o'clock  p.  m. ,  and  was  insensible  for  a  time.  Was  carried  to  his  oar  by  two  soldiers. 
Dickson  and  four  other  strikers  passed  through  the  yards  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
Railroad  to-day,  making  dire  threats  against  scabs.  The  platform  laborers  employed 
by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  were  waited  on  at  their  homes  in  Saint  Louis 
last  night  by  Knights  of  Labor,  and  in  consequence  did  not  report  for  duty  to-day. 
Employes  in  the  bolt  mill  threw  a  rock  through  the  cab  window  of  a  gwitching  engine 
on  the  Cairo  Short  Line  road.  Three  employes  of  the  bolt  mill  intimidated  an  oiler 
in  the  employ  of  the  Cairo  Short  Line ;  triea  to  drive  him  frcm  his  work.  There  is 
generally  a  crowd  hanging  around  this  place  and  the  saloons  in  every  vicinity.  A 
section  man  sent  by  the  Illinois  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad  to  make  light  repairs  on 
the  crossing  of  that  line  with  the  Cairo  Short  Line,  was  approached  by  rolling-mill 
hands  and  told  that  he  had  no  right  to  do  that  work,  and  to  get  away  and  not  come 
back  again.  Tho  section  man  left  and  declined  to  do  any  work  until  the  trouble  is 
over.  Two  new  switchmen  employed  by  the  Illinois  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad  were 
called  on  at  their  boarding  place  in  Belleville ;  were  called  scabs,  and  requested  not 
to  return  to  work ;  said  that  it  was  by  such  men  as  them  that  the  roads  were  enabled 
to  run  at  all.  Said  that  if  they  would  stop  work  that  they  would  pay  a  month's  board 
for  them  in  advance  and  give  them  money  to  buy  cigars  and  tobacco  A  man  em- 
ployed by  the  Illinois  and  Saint  Louis  as  a  switchman  was  waited  on  at  the  Everett 
House,  in  Saint  Louis,  by  a  committee'of  strikers,  and  badly  frightened.  Has  not 
reported  for  duty  to-day.  Left  for  Mattoon  on  the  morning  train, 
gand  headed  by  Scott  Anderson.  Kerrigan,  a  switcher  hired  for  the  day  by  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Railway,  while  at  Cone  Station  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  waiting  for  a  train 
on  which  to  go  to  his  home,  was  called  out  of  the  waiting-room  by  a  gang  of  strikers 
and  badly  beaten  by  them.  A  conductor  on  the  Cairo  Snort  Line,  who  took  a  train 
out,  was  sent  to  Saint  Louis  by  Superintendent  Wilson  as  a  precaution  against  possible 
violence  by  the  mob.  Soon  after  dark  a  mob  of  twenty,  headed  by  two  East  Saint 
Louis  policemen,  called  at  his  boarding  house  and  demanded  that  be  be  give^  up. 
He  is  openly  threatened  with  vengance  should  he  return.  Mr.  Stone,  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington" and  Quincy,  offered  a  substitute  for  the  notice  to  employes  referred  to 
the  reporter  yesterday,  which  was  adopted  and  ordered  printed. 

Saturday,  24,  and  Sunday,  25. — The  switching  engineers  and  firemen  employed  by  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  returned  to  their  place  on  Sunday  morning,  in  accordance 
with  the  notice  received  from  their  superintendent  of  motive  power.  The  Chicago, 
IJurlington  and  Quincy  report  having  sent  their  train  conductors  home  and  substituted 
switchmen  from  the  line  of  their  road,  who  will  remain  as  long  as  wanted.  Some 
straw  in  a  box-car  standing  in  a  yard  of  the  Cairo  Short  Line  road  was  set  on  fire  on 
the  night  of  the  24th  instant,  was  discovered  by  the  soldier  on  duty  as  a  sentinel  who 
extinguished  it;  shot  at  the  party  supposed  to  have  committed  the  act.  Switchmen 
employed  by  the  Illinois  and  Saint  Louis  road  attended  a  game  of  base  ball  on  Sun- 
day at  Belleville.  They  were  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  mob  who  demanded  that  they 
should  stop  work.  In  order  to  get  free  from  them  they  promised  to  do  so,  but  did  not 
keep  their  word  in  this  respect.  A  switchman  employed  by  the  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad  was  intimidated  by  strikers  and  refused  to  go  to  work.  All  superin- 
tendents report  that  they  are  only  able  to  secure  men  for  the  day's  service  in  the  va- 
rious departments  of  their  respective  roads  iu  East  Saint  Louis,  by  reason  of  the 
ample  military  protection,  but  that  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  the  services 
of  any  switchmen  for  night  service,  all  claiming  that  they  fear  tho  violence  of  the 
strikers,  who  still  threaten  every  one  who  attempts  to  work  and  to  whom  they  can 
gain  access.  The  inability  to  perform  night  switching  iu  the  yards  cripples  the  serv- 
ice, especially  of  the  Bridge  Company.  On  the  morning  of  the  2(jth  instant  a  gang 
of  strikers  with  revolvers  were  in  the  neghborhood  of  the  National  Stock  Yards  in- 
timidating the  switching  crew  of  the  Vandalia  road.  A  detail  of  soldiers  was  sent  after 
them  as  soon  after  the  occurrence  was  reported  as  it  could  be  arranged,  but  the  mab 
immediately  dispersed,  and  none  of  them  were  captured. 

Tuesday,  April  27. — The  strikers  threatened  a  fireman  employed  by  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad  unless  he  stopped  work  at  once.  One  of  the  switchmen  em- 
ployed by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  road  was  waited  on  by  the  strikers  and  told 
that  as  soon  as  the  militia  were  gone  they  would  do  him  up.  Two  Knights  of  Labor 
entered  the  island  yard  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railway  at  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
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HOOD,  and  during  the  time  when  sentinels  have  been  withdrawn  temporarily,  came 
upon  James  Quinlan,  a  yard  clerk,  whom  they  sat  upon  and  choked  severely  for  re- 
marking you  are  that Butler.     After  explaining  to  them  that  his  duties 

were  that  of  a  yard  clerk,  they  left  him,  and  soon  afterwards  disappeared  among  the 
lines  of  cars.  Butler  is  the  assistant  yard-master,  and  is  known  as  a  scab.  Quinlan  . 
has  been  for  several  years  in  the  service  of  the  company,  but  could  not  identify  .either 
of  his  assailants.  The  Vandalia  crew,  which  were  threatened  by  the  armed  strikers 
in  the  stock-yards  yesterday,  are  reported  at  work.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  a 
train  going  south  on  the  East  Saint  Louis  and  Carondelet  Railroad,  near  the  Pitts- 
burg crossing,  seven  men  jumped  on  the  rear  portion  of  the  train.  They  ordered  one 
of  our  men,  Joseph  Hays,  who  was  on  a  coal  car,  to  get  ofif,  as  he  could  not  work  any 
longer.  He  replied  he  would  not  do  it.  They  then  threatened  to  throw  him  off.  He 
replied  that  was  a  question  of  strength.  They  then  assaulted  him.  The  result  was 
that  he  was  thrown  off  into  the  ditch  and  considerably  bruised.  Two  other  switch- 
men, J.  T.  Murrey  and  C.  D.  Lennox,  were  driven  off  the  train  at  East  Saint  Caron- 
delet. Among  t]^e  mob  %ho  jumped  on  the  train  was  aformer  employ^  of  the  East  Saint 
Louis  and  Carondelet  RaUroad,  named  Dennis  Connor,  employed  as  a  fireman,  and  waa 
the  only  one  in  the  party  who  could  be  recognized.  Mr.  Hays,  of  the  Belt  Railway, 
reports  that  on  Sunday  last  switches  were  thrown  running  in  their  middle  yard,  and 
that  two  attempts  were  made  to  drive  off  their  switching  crews  by  the  strikers,  who 
congregate  near  what  is  known  as  the  switch.  Mr.  Hays  reports  that  his  engineer, 
who  went  to  Belleville  for  the  purpose  of  making  complaint  against  Dickson,  the 
striker,  for  assault,  met  with  no  encouragement  from  the  State's  attorney,  and  conse- 
qnently  did  not  file  any  affidavit.  Council  representing  several  of  the  railroads  were 
present  at  the  meetings  on  the  26th  and  27th  instant,  and  gave  the  railway  managers 
much  information  concerning  their  duties  and  powers  in  respect  to  the  present  strike. 


Saiht  Louis,  May  13, 1886. 
The  committee  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

R.  P.  TANSET,  b.eing  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Ml.  BuRNBS : 

Question.  State  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer.  My  name  is  R. 
P.  Taosey ;  I  reside  in  Saint  Louis,  and  I  am  manager  of  the  Saint  Louis  Transfer 
Company. 

Q.  We  are  examining  with  regard  to  the  troubles  lately  existing  between  the  lines 
of  railway  in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Missouri  and  their  employes,  and  we  wish 
this  morning  to  confine  the  examination  strictly  to  those  points  that  tend  to  es- 
tablish either  one  or  the  other  proposition — the  cause  and  the  extent  of  the  troubles 
existing  between  the  railways  and  their  employes  in  Illinois.  We  are  examining  as  to 
Illinois  now.  Please  confine  yourself,  as  nearly  as  yon  can,  \o  those  two  propositions, 
giving  all  the  information  in  your  power,  if  you  please  f — A.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  troubles  existing  between  the  railroads  and  their  employes.  My 
company  is  a  team  transfer  company  which  transfers  freight  between  East  Saint  Louis 
and  Saint  Lonis.  i 

Q.  Then  if  you  are  not  aware  of  any  facts  in  regard  to  the  canse  of  the  troubles, 
you  can  teU  ns  what  you  know  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  troubles ;  how  it  af- 
fected your  business  and  extended  to  you. — A.  In  the  month  of  March  the  business 
of  the  Saint  Louis  Transfer  Company  was  very  important  to  the  city  of  Saint  Louis, 
and  very  largly  increased  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  trafSc  on  the  Iron  Mountain  Rail- 
road and  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  system  was  stopped  by  the  strike.  Many  of  the 
points  reached  by  those  lines  were  reached  by  railroads  centering  at  East  Saint  Louis. 
Points  in  the  North  and  Southwest  could  be  reached  by  tlie  Wabash  road  from  East 
Saint  Lonis,  the  Chicago  and  Alton  and  other  roads  connecting  with  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, Cairo  Short  Line,  Mobile  and  Ohio,  to  the  Southwest,  and  consequentlv  we  were 
doing  a  very  large  business  up  to  the  29th  of  March.  About  that  time,  I  think,  perhaps 
on  that  day  the  so-called  strike  was  declared,  and  the  railroads,  our  company  included, 
were  powerless  to  do  any  business  for  as  much  as  ten  days,  probably;  absolutely 
ten  days,  and  only  a  comparatively  small  business  for  some  weeks.  The  men  em- 
ployed by  the  company  that  I  represented  had  no  grievance  against  the  company 
and  did  not  strike.  They  voluntarily  published  a  card  to  that  effect  in  the  news- 
papers when  I  was  absent  from  the  city,  but  they  were  intimida.ted  or  persuaded,  as 
I  believe  intimidated,  and  they  reached  a  conclusion  to  give  up  their  work,  most  of 
them  for  as  much  as  ten  .days,  and  the  result  was  the  traffic  was  entirely  suspended  by 
the  use  of  teams  between  Saint  Louis  and  East  Saint  Louis  as  far  as  our  company 
was  concerned.    We  made  efforts  to  resume  the  traffic,  and  were  met  by  committees 
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and  mobs  more  or  less  large,  and  were  thereby  prevented  from  going  on  with  our 
■work. 

Q.  Your  company  is  engaged,  and  was  at  that  time,  in  transporting  freight  and 
passengers  from  Illinois  to  Missouri  and  Missouri  to  Illinois  across  the  river  1 — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  freight  between  Missouri  and  Illinois  and  passengers  to  and  from  the  union 
depot  in  this  city. 

Q.  You  were  transporting  then  to  Illinois  and  Missouri  ? — A.  Yes,. sir  ;  at  that  time 
we  had  very  large  quantities  of  freight  on  hand,  at  least  one  item  of  10,000  bales  of 
cotton,  representing  a  valuation  of  half  a  million  of  dollars,  awaiting  transportation 
on  the  26th  of  March.  We  had  between  3,000  and  4,000  bales  in  hand,  having  the 
notes  in  our  safe  ready  to  go  for  the  cotton  on  that  date.  That  is  one  item  alone  that 
I  speak  of. 

Q.  Your  concern  was  interfered  with  by  the  striking  men  who  were  engaged  in  at- 
tempting to  intimidate  and  induce<your  operatives  to  quit  their  work  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  leaving  you  no  means  of  transporting  this  freight? — A.  Yes,  sir;  absolately 
and  totally  from  the  26th  of  March  to  the  3d  of  April. 

CHARLES  H.  SHERMAN,  being  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Burnes  : 

Question.  You  have  heard  the  examination  of  Mr.  Tansey,  and  if  you  will  address 
yourself  to  the  subjects  mentioned  to  him  I  will  be  obliged  to  you ;  first  the  cause, 
and  second,  the  ox*,ent  of  the  troubles  between  the  railways  in  East  Saint  Louis 
and  their  employes  t — Answer.  I  have  embodied  what  1 » ish  to  say  in  a  written  state- 
ment. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CuRTlJf.)  Be  kind  enough  to  file  that. — A.  I  will  <lo  so;  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  read  it,  I  understand. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  Perhaps  you  can  state  the  substance  shortly,  and  that  will 
save  encumbering  the  record.  What  is  your  occupation? — A.  General  superintend- 
ent of  the  Illinois  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad — a  coal  company. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Strwabt.)  You  are  stationed  at  East  Saint  Louis? — A.  East  Saint 
Louis ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cubtin.)  Well,  go  on  and  state  briefly  the  facts. — A.  Thursday  at  3  p. 
m.,  of  March  25,  1886,  the  present  strike  was  inaugurated  by  the  order  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  and  this  affected  all  roads  terminating  at  East  Saint  Louis.  There  had  not 
been  previous  to  that  time  nor  has  there  been  since  any  demand  made  on  this  com- 
pany by  any*  of  its  own  employes  or  by  any  person  or  persons  not  in  the  employ  of 
this  company  of  any  kind  whatever. 

Our  employes  had  no  grievances ;  were  satisfied  with  their  wages  and  treatment, 
and  wished  to  continue  unmolested  at  their  work. 

They  did  not  obey  the  order  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  to 
stop  work  at  3  p.  ra.  of  Thursday,  March  25,  but  continued  in  the  discharge  of  their 
respective  daties  until  the  close  of  the  day  and  promised  to  be  at  their  posts  the  fol- 
lowing a.  m.,  as  usual 

Friday,  March  26. — All  our  employes  returned  to  their  respective  places  and  daties, 
excepting  George  Ries,  Sam.  Chastine,  and  Jerry  Garvey,  switchmen  ;>  John  Ludin, 
carpenter ;  and  Charles  Thompson,  day  watchman  at  the  roundhouse. 

These  men  were  members  of  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and,  obeying  the  re- 
quirements of  that  order,  did  not  return  to  work.  The  company  readily  found  substi- 
tutes for  these  men  and  was  able  to  and  did  commence  the  usual  daily  routine  of  its 
business. 

Early  in  the  day,  one  John  Judge,  a  switchman  in  the  employ  of  the  Saint  Louis 
bridge,  visited  our  yard  and  read  a  paper  purporting  to  be  an  official  document  from 
the  Knights  of  Labor  requesting  our  men  to  stop  work.  They  naturally  paid  no  at- 
tention to  this  request,  as  they  were  not  members  of  the  order,  and  therefore  were  not 
amenable  to  its  laws,  and  had  in  no  way  surrendered  their  freedom  to  employ  them- 
selves as  they  saw  fit,  and  relied  upon  the  authorities  constituted  to  execute  the  laws 
of  the  land  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  freedom,  supposed  to  be  the 
birth-right  of  any  American  citizen. 

When  the  strike  was  ordered  the  sheriff  of  Saint  Clair  County  was  requested  by 
this  company  to  issue  his  instruction  as  to  the  right  mode  of  procedure  in  case  unlaw- 
ful acts  should  be  resorted  to  by  the  strikers  to  compel  compliance  on  the  part  of  our 
men  to  their  requests  to  stop  work.  About  10.30  a.  m..  Sheriff  Ropiequett  and  his 
deputy,  Mr.  Ragland,  arrived  at  our  yards  from  BellviUe.  The  company  in  the  mean 
time  received  information  that  a  crowd  was  coming  to  yard  about  noon.  Deputy 
Sheriff  Raglan  d  was  instructed  to  remain  on  the  premises. 

About  1  p.  m.,  and  while  the  deputy  and  officers  of  the  company  were  at  dinner,  a 
crowd  of  about  fifteen  men  invaded  the  yard  and  surrounding  the  switch  engine, 
threatened  to  kill  it  where  it  stood  if  an  attempt  was  made  to  continue  work.  The 
engineer  was  permitted  to  put  his  engine  in  the  house  with  orders  to  pull  out  the  fire. 
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This  was  done.-  In  company  -witli  the  sheriff  I  went  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  yard, 
where  the  car-repair  shops  were  located,  and  there  found  a  party  of  men,  all  strangers 
to  myself  and  our  employes,  requesting  the  men  in  the  car  shops  to  stop  work ;  one 
of  their  number  remarking  "If  you  do  not  quit  work,  it  will  be  the  sorriest  day  you 
ever  saw." 

This  was  continued  for  some  time,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  our  men  that  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  order  and  dia  not  stop  work,  and  in  defiance  of  the  warning  of  the 
sheriff  than  they  were  doing  an  unlawful  act. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  coal  train  shortly  after,  the  same  request  was  made  to  its 
crew ;  and  the  same  request  made  as  made  by  the  shop  men. 

The  train  of  M.  T.  cars  was  then  made  up  to  go  out  as  usual,  and  when  ready  to 
start  and  just  put  in  motioti,  the  crowd  ran  in  front  of  and  alongside  of  it,  making 
signals  for  it  to  stop  and  threatening  gestures. .  One  young  man  attempted  to  board 
the  engine  but  was  advised  not  to  continue  the  attempt,  which  advice  he  very  wisely 
accepted,  consoling  himself  for  his  failure  with  the  use  of  abusive  language  and 
threatening  gestures,  l^he  traiu  was  successfully  run  out  in  spite  of  the  strikers. 
The  answer  to  the  question  put  to  the  ringleader  of  the  mob,  why  this  road  was  in- 
terfered with,  it  being  a  short  line  doing  entirely  a  local  business,  and  having  received 
no  demands  i'rom  either  its  own  employes.  Knights  or  otherwise,  the  reply  was,  "We  - 
want  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  coal  from  the  city  of  Saint  Louis." 

Saturday,  March  27. — Efforts  were  again  made  to  resume  the  efforts  of  the  road, 
officers  and  clerks  of  the  company  assuming  the  duties  of  the  absent  train  and  switch- 
men. Trains  were  moved  as  usual  until  the  afternoon,  when  a  gang  numbering  one 
hundred  or  more,  invaded  the  yard  and  disregarding  the  commands  of  the  sheriff  to 
dispejTse,  surrounded  the  train,  climbed  on  the  cars,  set  the  brakes,  pulled  the  pine, 
and  threatened  to  kill  the  engine,  but  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the  train-master 
the  engine  was  allowed  to  run  to  Bellville  light. 

From  this  date  to  the  end  of  the  month  the  regular  freight  traffic  of  the  company 
was  practically  abandoned.  The  sheriff  acknowledged  himself  powerless  to  cope  with 
the  mob,  that  openly  defied  the  law  and  ridiculed  the  attempts  of  the  officers  to 
execute  it. 

Monday,  March  29. — A  crowd,  headed  by  S.  Frey,  a  laborer  in  the  Saint  Louis  Bolt 
and  Iron  Works,  marched  to  the  ferry-boats  and  requested  the  teamsters  from  Saint 
Louis,  as  they  drove  off  the  boat  to  scop  hauling  coal,  following  up  the  request  with 
threats  if  they  dared  return. 

Tuesday  night,  'Mth. — Our  roundhouse  was  broken  into  by  unknown  persons,  the 
watchman  driven  out,  the  water  let  out  of  two  switch  engines  housed  there,  and  the 
pump  disabled. 

From  April  I  to  9,  inclusive,  the  company  operated  its  freight  trains  by  the  assist- 
ance of  deputy  sheriffs,  some  of  whom  were  our  own  employes  and  patrons,  and  the 
plan  of  changing  the  time  schedule  each  day  was  adopted.  This  plan  was  suggested 
by  the  location  of  the  yards,  which  are  remote  from  the  termini  of  other  lines,  where 
the  attention  of  the  bulk  of  the  strikers  was  principally  directed ;  consequently  but  a 
small  detachment  looked  after  our  road  regularly,  and  the  visitations  ol  a  large  mob 
was  less  frequent,  and  as  the  time  of  our  freight  trains  was  unknown  to  the  public, 
or  even  to  our  own  men  but  a  short  time  in  advance,  wo  were  able  to  evade  the 
vigilance  of  the  mob  to  a  great  extent,  and  run  nearly  our  usual  number  of  trains. 
As  an  extra  precaution  a  pusher  was  sent  with  each  train  to  and  from  a  point  beyond 
the  limits  of  East  Saint  Louis;  thus  the  cutting  of  trains  was  frequently  prevented. 

During  this  period,  lawless  acts  were  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  various  yards. 

April  6. — As  our  foreman  of  car-repair  shops  at  East  Saint  Louis  was  returning  to 
his  home  he  was  assaulted  by  unknown  parties,  knocked  down  and  sustained  some 
bodily  injuries.  To  avoid  a  repetition  of  this  treatment,  our  employes  were  subse- 
quently sftit  to  Bellville  every  night,  and  returned  in  the  morning. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  our  yard  was  again  visited  by  a  mob  numbering  over  two 
hundred,  the  leaders  showing  papers  bearing  the  seal  of  the  lodge  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  All  work  was  forcibly  stopped,  sheriffs  overpowered,  and  the  men  at  work 
threatened  that  it  would  be  worse  for  them  if  found  there  again. 

April  9. — About  2  p.  m.,  a  riot  occurred  in  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  yard,  re- 
sulting in  the  shooting  of  a  number  of  the  mob  by  the  deputy  sheriffs  at  that  place. 
That  nighl  followed  the  destruction  of  property  by  fire  in  the  yards  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  and  Cairo  Short  Line,  and  in  the  track  connecting  the  main  line  of  the 
Cairo  Short  Line  with  the  main  line  of  this  company ;  thirteen  cars  were  burned. 
The  timely  arrival  of  the  military  early  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  no  doubt  pre- 
vented a  greater  destruction  of  propertj'. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  military  this  line  has  been  able  to  operate  its  road  and  em- 
ploy nearly  its  usual  force  of  men.  But  notwithstanding  the  protection  thus  afforded 
many  lawless  and  some  fiendish  .lots  were  perpetrated. 

April  13. — During  the  night,  the  residence  of  Baton  Frey,  the  engineer  of  our  switch 
engine,  was  set  on  fire.     The  wretch  saturo.ted  the  door  and  side  of  the  house  near 
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where  his  wife  and  three  little  children  were  sleeping  with  coal  oi!  and  thus  set  fire 
to  It.  The  timely  assistance  of  a  neighbor  alone  saved  her  and  her  little  ones  from 
a  horrid  death. 

^prii  14.— Efforts  were  made  to  ditch  a  train  by  the  removal  of  spikes  and  fish- 
plates from  two  rails  near  Bellville.  Happily  Ibis  failed  by  the  timelv  warning  of  a 
farmer  living  near  by.  '  ■to 

Thus,  for  six  weeks  this  company  has  been  the  victim  of  a  strike  iuangnrated  and 
waged  with  a,  bitterness  and  vindictiveness  unparalleled,  and  in  face  of  the  facts  that 
not  one  of  the  employes  engaged  in  it  had  a  grievance  or  a  single  complaint  of  any 
kind  against  the  Company,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  perfectly  satisfied,  both  as  to 
wages  and  treatment. 

M.  K.  ELLIOTT,  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Burkes: 

Question.  State  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer.  My  name  is  M. 
K.  Elliott;  residence,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  Railroad  Company,  more  commonly  known  as  the  Van- 
dalia  line. 

Q.  Mr.  Eyiott,  do  you  know  anything  as  to  the  cause  of  the  late  troubles  between 
your  line  orrailway  and  its  employes  or  any  of  them  ?— A.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  in 
East  Saint  Louis  was  by  reason  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  or  some  other  ordei*  au- 
thorizing the  men  employed  in  our  yards  to  stop  wort. 

Q.  Did  they  stop  work?— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  switchmen  did. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  any  of  the  men  ?— A.  With  our  own  men  ?    ■ 

Q.  Your  own  men. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  express  themselves  in  connection  with  any  grievances  against  your 
company  f — A.  No,  sir ;  they  said  they  had  no  grievance  against  our  company. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  for  a  higher  rate  of  compensation  or  increased  wages? — A.  Well, 
some  days  before  they  went  out  there  was  a  request  made  asking  for  an  advance, 
based  upon  what  they  called  the  Chicago  basis,  but  no  particular  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  to  bring  it  up. 

Q_.  Were  you  paying  about  the  same  rates  as  other  railroads  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  we  were 
payingthe  same. 

Q.  Was  there  any  intimidation  used  by  parties  in  the  employ  of  your  company 
among  the  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  serve  notices  on  them.  T  do  not  know 
what  they  were.  I  never  got  to  see  one,  but  they  claimed  to  be  from  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  and  they  had  their  stamp  or  seal  upon  them,  asking  the  men  to  stop  work 
until  they  had  settled  their  difficulties,  and  they  visited  our  yards  and  men  in  great 
mobs  and  forced  the  men  out. 

Q.  Was  there  any  property  of  your  company  injured  or  destroyed  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  no 
damage  was  done  to  our  property. 

Q.  Was  there  any  damage  resulting  from  detention  of  freight  belonging  to  your 
line  ? — A.  Well,  not  that  I  know  of  as  yet.  We  have  been  threatened  with  a  great 
many  law  suits  for  the  detention  of  freight. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  notice  or  circumstances  within  your  own  knowledge  tend- 
ing to  show  either  the  cause  or  the  extent  of  the  trouble  between  your  company 
and  Its  employes  ? — A.  Well,  the  intimidation  continued  from  day  to  day,  and  they 
prevented  the  running  of  our  trains  by  pulling  the  pins,  setting  the  brakes,  and 
forcing  us  to  have  the  engines  backed  into  the  roundhouse  again,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion we  succeeded  in  getting  a  train  out  by  disconnecting  the  brake  chain  from  the 
brake  staff,  so  that  they  could  not  set  the  brakes,  and  we  kept  the  train  moving  and 
got  out  of  town  with  it.  We  had  one  or  two  cars  of  very  important  freight,  perish- 
able freight,  in  them,  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  away  with  it,  and  we  succeeded, 
and  we  brought  in  some  of  our  own  men,  onr  yard  men,  who  said  they  were  ready  to 
go  to  work,  but  if  they  attempted  to  do  so  were  prevented  by  the  Knights  of  Labor 
order,  or  a  committee  as  they  termed  it,  and  then  we  brought  in  some  men  from  out 
on  the  road  to  do  the  work,  but  they  were  forced  out  by  intimidation,  and  finally  we 
got  in  another  lot,  and  succeeded  in  keeping  them  there  as  long  as  they  were  guarded 
by  the  military. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  that  those  who  were  engaged  in  this  work  of 
intimidation  were  members  of  the  order  of  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  I  had  no  means  of 
knowing. 

Q.  Did  you  confer  with  them  yourself? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

CHARLES  HAMILTON,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Cuetin  : 
Question.  Give  your  occupation  and  residence. — Answer.  My  occuiJatlon  is  super- 
intendent of  that  part  of  the  Mobile  Railroad  between  East  Saint  Louis  and  Cair& 
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and  my  residence  is  in  Saint  Lonis.  I  have  a  sort  of  diary  of  the  proceedings  and 
happenings  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  since  the  S5tb  of  March. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buknes.)  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  filing  the  paper  with  the 
secretary  and  letting  him  incorporate  it  as  part  of  your  testimony? — A.  Not  the 
slightest. 

Q.  If  you  desire  to  state  anything  that  is  not  embraced  in  that  paper,  anything 
outside  of  the  paper,  you  can  state  it ;  if  not  we  will  talse  that  as  your  statement. — 
A.  I  don't  think  -that  I  have  anything  else. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart. )  Is  that  a  correct  statement  of  the  transactions? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  transaction ;  a  sort  of  daily  record. 

Q.  If  you  will  file  that  paper  that  will  answer  the  purpose. — A.  I  will  do  so ;  I 
think  everything  is  embraced  in  that  that  I  care  to  say. 

Q.  (ByMr.  Stewakt.)  What  was  the  cause  of  the  strike? — A.  The  Knights  of  Labor 
ordered  it. 

Q.  You  say  you  had  been  presented  with  no  grievance  from  any  of  the  employes? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  from  ou»  own  men,  or  any  one  else.  In  fact  we  had  no  papers  served 
on  our  company  at  all  of  any  kind.  Frevipus  to  that  the  other  companies,  the  officers 
in  charge  of  other  companies,  had  been  served  with  papers  of  some  kind  or  seen  by  a 
committee,  but  our  company  bad  been  omitted,  and  had  no  demand  or  any  grievance 
of  any  kind. 

Q.  What  particular  organization  of  Knights  of  Labor  was  it  that  ordered  the  strike 
over  there? — ^A.  Yon  mean  what  lodge? 

Q.  What  lodge,  if  that  is  whatthey  call  them? — A.  Well,  I  can't  say. 

Q.  Did  it  come  from  the  Missouri  side  or  from,  that  side  ? — A.  I  believe  it  was  or- 
dered from  the  lodge  representing  that  district. 

Q.  On  that  side  of  the  river? — A.  In  Illinois;  yes,  sir;  that  is  my  understanding. 

'  March  25. — The  strike  was  inaugurated.  The  whistles  in  the  various  shops  in  East 
Saint  Louis  were  sounded  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  all  men  members  of  the  organization 
known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor  quit  work ;  the  major  part  of  our  employes  were 
members  of  this  organization ;  some  few,  however,  were  hot.  Some  of  the  latter  yielded 
to  the  persuasion  and  arguments  or  threats  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  quit,  others 
stopped  work  for  whatthey  deemed  prudential  reasons,  fearing  to  incur  the  displeasure 
of  the  strikers ;  from  these  causes  jointly,  the  responsibility  for  all  of  which  rests  with 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  we  were  left  without  a  man  in  the  shops  or  yard ;  our  master 
mechanic  and  train-master  were  obliged  to  give  suflicient  attention  to  our  passenger 
cars  and  engines  to  keep  them  in  running  order,  and  also  were  obliged  to  do  our  yard 
work ;  they  made  an  effort  to  start  train  No.  11,  due  to  leave  East  Saint  Louis  at  6  p.  m. ; 
the  train  was  made  up  and  ready  to  leave  the  station,  when  the  engineer  and  fireman 
were  met  by'strikers  and  persuaded  to  leave  their  engine,  which  necessitated  the  aban- 
donment of  the  train,  as  there  was  no  other  crew  to  take  it  out.  Up  to  this  time  no 
demand  had  been  made  upon  this  company  by  its  employes  for  an  increase  of  wages 
or  a  less  number  of  hours  to  constitute  a  day's  labor,  nor  had  they  expressed  any  dis- 
satisfaction whatever  with  any  fellow  employ^  or  with  their  surroundings  as  em- 
ployes, and  were  apparently  satisfied  and  contented. 

March  S6. — ^An  effort  was  made  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  to  get  a  train  ont  of  East  Saint 
Louis,  but  it  was  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  interference  of  a  mob  of  at  least  two  hundred 
and  fifty  strikers  who  pulled  the  coupling-pins  and  threw  them  away,  exercising  a  per- 
rsuasiou,  implying  more  than  is  expressed,  to  induce  the  engineer  and  fireman  to 
abandon  their  ei^gine,  and  would  not  permit  any  one,  except  some  official  of  the  road, 
to  perform  yard  work,  train  work,  or  work  of  any  other  character,  and  even  undone 
the  work  of  these  officials  as  fast  as  the  latter  performed  it.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
day  the  company  was  favored  with  the  permission  of  the  strikers  to  have  a  night 
watchman  and  night  hostler  at  the  shops  with  a  limited  privilege  of  taking  care  of 
the  mail  train  and  engine. 

March  27. — An  attempt  was  made  at  3  p.  m.  to  get  a  train  out  of  East  Saint  Lonis, 
but  the  strikers  pursued  the  same  course  as  on  the  preceding  day,  and  the  attempt 
was  a  failure.  The  engine  intended  for  this  train  was  "  killed "  by  the  strikers, 
while  it  was  standing  over  the  pit ;  the  assertions  of  the  mob  that  it  would  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  many  times  as  presented  again  for  duty,  convinced  ns  that  any 
further  effort  would  be  unavailing. 

March  2ti. — The  presence  of  the  mob  in  the  yard  in  increased  numbers,  their  demon- 
strations, threats,  temper,  and  general  attitude  led  to  the  conclnsion  that  any  effort 
to  do  work  to-day  would  but  meet  with  the  resistance  of  the  mob,  and  consequently 
fail,  hence  we  undertook  no  work. 

March  29. — We  made  a  strong  effort  to  send  a  train  out  of  East  Saint  Louis  this 
morning,  but  failed  on  account  of  the  strikers  using  the  same  methods  as  on  the  26th 
instant  to  prevent  :t. 

MarchSO. — To-day  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  28th  instant;  everything  indicated 
the  hopelessness  of  being  able  to  work. 
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March  31. — The  master  mechanic  and  train-master  performed  the  necessary  yard 
work,  bnt  were  not  permitted  lo  make  up  a  train,  the  same  mode  of  prevention  being 
adopted  by  the  strikers  as  on  preceding  days. 

April  1. — There  was  no  change  in  the  general  aspect  of  aii'airs  this  morning,  the 
strikers  were  present  in  their  usual  numbers,  and  while  the  conditions  were  known  to 
be  very  unfavorable  to  a  successful  endeavor  to  move  trains,  yet  it  was  determined  to 
make  an  attempt ;  the  result  was  but  another  failure,  for  the  same  reasons  as  given 
on  March  U6. 

April  2. — Every  effort  to  move  trains  to-day  was  without  success,  the  strikers  fol- 
lowing the  same  line  of  conduct  as  on  previous  days  dviring  Ihe  strike  to  hinder  such 
movement. 

April  3. — Taking  advantage  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  strikers  who 
were  in  the  yard  this  morning,  tlie  superintendent,  mastei'  mechanic,  and  traiu-master 
undertook  to  get  a  train  ont,  and  after  very  difficult  work  succeeded  in  doing  so  be- 
fore the  great  body  of  strikers  had  gathered  to  prevent  it;  the  train  was  taken  to 
Vulcan ,  9  miles  south  of  East  Saint  Louis,  and  side-tracked  there  ;  no  further  work  was 
attempted  in  East  Saint  Louis  during  the  day. 

April  4. — ^An  examination  into  the  state  of  affairs  this  morning  convinced  the  offi- 
cials of  the  road  that  it  would  be  but  a  waste  of  time  to  endeavor  to  do  anything  to- 
day. 

April  5. — ^The  master  mechanic  and  train-master  succeeded  in  making  up  a  train  to- 
day and  sent  it  out  at  11.35  a.  m.  in  charge  of  a  regular  crew. 

April  6. — We  were  as  fortunate  to-day  as  yesterday  and  got  out  a  train  at  11.30  a.  m. 

April  7. — At  this  date  the  few  men  we  have  who  are  not  Knights  of  Labor  and  have 
remained  loyal  are  so  intimidated  by  the  strikers  and  fearfiil  of  violence  at  their 
hands  that  they  cannot  be  induced  to  undertake  to  do  any  work  for  the  company. 
This  feeling  prevailed  among  the  men  until  April  17,  when  we  began  to  run  trains 
regularly,  having  then  secured  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  do  so. 

April  8. — After  consultation  the  officials  of  the  road  decided  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  to  get  out  a  train  to-day,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  strikers  in  great 
numbers. 

April  9. — Having  a  regular  train  crew  in  East  Saint  Lonis,  who  were  willing  to 
work,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  the  strikers,  a  train  was  made  up  and  sent  ont 
at  11.30  a.  m. 

April  10  and  11. — None  of  our  men  could  be  induced  to  work,  fearing  that  the 
strikers  would  carry  into  effect  their  threats  of  future  violent  treatment  j  no  per- 
suasion or  inducement  or  promise  the  company  could  make,  prevailed  against  this, 
hence  nothing  more  than  the  yard  work  performed  by  the  master  mechanic  and  train- 
master was  undertaken. 

April  13. — We  began  early  in  the  day  to  try  to  get  a  train  made  up  and  started,  but 
until  4.40  p.  m.  our  efforts  were  without  success ;  at  that  hour,  however,  through 
strategy,  we  succeeded  in  starting  a  train. 

April  13. — There  is  the  same  feeling  of  fear  among  the  men  as  stated  on  the  10th  in- 
stant, and  we  were  unable  to  get  men  willing  to  work. 

April  14. — At  9.55  o'clock  this  a.  m.  but  few  strikers  were  in  the  yard,  and  by 
strategic  efforts  we  succeeded  in  getting  a  train  ont  before  they  could  summon  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  prevent  it ;  there  was  no  other  work  done  during  the  day. 

April  15. — After  repeated  attempts  during  the  day  we  got  a  train  out  at  3,28  p.  m., 
the  engine  being  run  by  the  master  mechanic,  and  the  train  taken  to  Vulcan,  9  miles 
south  of  East  Saint  Louis ;  this  was  the  extent  of  work  done  during  the  day. 

April  16.  —We  were  unable  to  get  men  who  were  willing  to  undertake  to  work  in  the 
face  of  the  threats  of  the  strikers,  whose  numbers  were  so  great  that  it  was  considered 
useless  for  the  officials  of  the  road  to  cope  with  them  in  an  endeavor  to  move  a  train ; 
consequently  no  effort  was  made. 

April  17. — The  presence  of  the  militia  gives  the  men  now  in  East  Saint  Louis  an 
assurance  of  security  and  we  were  able  to  get  two  trains  out  to-day,  one  at  6.45  a.  m. 

and  one  at  1.45  p.  m.  ^     .    j.     ,       ^      •      ^.i.    ^i.      ^ 

April  18. We  were  unable  to  get  men  to  take  out  a  train  to-day,  tearing  the  threats 

of  the  strikers.  „    ,.         ,  ..         ,         .,.i  . 

April  19  to  23,  inclmiue.—AB  there  is  a  greater  feeling  oi  security  under  military  pro- 
tection, we  have  been  able  to  run  a  train  each  way  daily,  having  employed  some  new 
men  who,  with  the  few  loyal  ones  in  our  service,  makes  our  force  sufficient  to  do  so. 

Each  day  the  situation  was  canvassed  and  carefully  watched  and  every  advantage 
accepted.  Our  efforts  to  move  trains  were  nnceasingfrom  early  till  late,  and  vigilance 
never  relaxed.  The  late  hour  of  a  train's  departure  indicates  the  measure  of  opposi- 
tion encountered.  The  management  of  the  company  has  spared  no  effort  or  money 
consideration  to  keep  trains  mov  ing  in  the  usual  prompt  manner,  and  failures  to  do 
so  were  not  the  result  of  lack  of  every  possible  endeavor. 

From  the  inauguration  of  tho  strike,  March  25  to  the  10th  of  April,  a  committee  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  were  stationed  in  our  yard  and  round  house  night  and  day, 
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and  prevented  ns  from  doing  anything  except  as  mnch  as  conld  be  done  by  the  maa- 
ter  mechanic  and  train-maeter,  having  sncceeded  in  intimidating  nearly  all  onr  men 
who  were  not  members  of  that  organization,  and  in  this  way  making  it  necessary  for 
118  to  discharge  a  good  many  who  had  not  yet  snccnmbed.  Onr  platform  men  (freight 
handlers)  were  visited  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  told  that  if  they  persisted  in 
working  that  they  (fbe  knights  of  Labor)  would  hit  them  (the  platform  men)  in  the 
heads  with  rocks.  With  these  and  other  threats  the  platform  men  were  so  terrorized 
that  they  tied  the  premises  of  the  company.  The  Knights  of  Labor  notified  a  pas- 
sengercondnctor  that  he  must  not  under  any  circumstances  make  up  his  train  in  East 
Saint  Louis  yacds,  or  he  would  get  into  trouble. 

Since  the  soldiers  took  possession  of  the  yard  the  strikers  have  raised  no  disturb- 
ance within  the  limits  of  the  company's  property,  but  have  taken  every  occasion  to 
visit  employes,  intimidating  them  with  threats. 

On  March  26  the  section  men  in  East  Saint  Louis  were  forced  to  quit  work.  On 
April  15  they  were  induced  to  go  to  work  by  moving  their  headquarters  8  miles  south 
of  East  Saint  Lonis;  tkey  worked  four  days,  and  were  then  visited  by  a  committee  or 
the  Knights  of  Labor  and  notified  that  they  mast  stop  work  at  pnce,  which  they  did. 
On  April  12  Switch  Engineer  Thornton  was  notified  to  stop  work  on  four  different 
occasions  while  doing  switching  in  the  yard,  which  he  refused  to  obey.  About  4  p. 
m.,  while  off  dnty,  he  was  met  by  a  mob  at  the  east  end  of  Dyke  avenue,  and  without 
warning  was  knocked  down  and  otherwise  maltreated  and  abused.  On  Sunday. 
April  11,  Yard-Master  Wolfington  was  visited  at  his  house  and  notified  that  if  he  at- 
tempted to  work  he  would  get  a  h — 1  of  a  licking,  and  after  working  a  half  day  the 
next  day  he  quit,  and  ,in  consequence  of  this  and  other  threats  he  has  not  worked 
since.  Engineer  Brown  was  employed  April  12;  went  to  work  that  day  and  the 
•Knights  of  Labor  threatened  him  several'times  and  was  boycotted  at  the  boarding- 
house  of  Mrs.  Eeeves,  ar-l  other  employes  have  been  boycotted  at  this  and  other 
houses  ill  the  vicinity  of  ine  shops.  April  l:?,  about  2  30  p.  m.,  a  mob  of  at  least  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  made  a  raid  through  our  yard  in  search  of  platform  men,  run- 
ning two  of  the  platform  men  out  of  si^it  and  compelling  three  others  to  join  the 
mob  to  save  themselves  from  being  roughly  handled  ;  the  mob  in  the  mean  time  tired 
three  or  four  pistol  shots  into  box  cars  standing  in  the  yard.  Engineer  George  Ste- 
venson was  taken  from  his  boarding-house  on  the  levee  while  at  his  supper,  dragged 
out  into  the  street,  and  pounded,  and  but  for  the  interference  of  the  militia,  who  came 
to  h  s  assistance  on  bearing  his  cries,  he  would  probably  have  been  very  seriously  in- 
jured. 

On  April  25  Charles  Melchert,  one  of  the  new  switchmen  employed  in  the  yard,  was 
taken  from  the  passenger  train  at  the  passenger  depot  by  one  Kelly,  a  prominent 
Knight  of  Labor,  and  dragged  to  the  headquarters  of  the  Knights  in  East  Saint  Lonis, 
and  interviewed  by  the  Knights  assembled  there ;  notified  that  he  must  not  work  any 
more,  and  ordered  with  Kelly  to  the  office  of  the  company  in  East  Saint  Louis  to  get 
his  discbarge ;  after  leaving  the  hall  he  was  assaulted  by  a  group  of  strikers  and 
badly  pounded  ;  afterwards  Kelly  marched  him  to  the  office  of  the  train-master  and 
demanded  his  time ;  the  train-master  referred  him  to  the  agent ;  he  then  marched  into 
the  agent's  office,  and  that  gentleman  turned  him  over  to  the  militia,  by  whom  he  was 
arrested  and  taken  to  the  guard-house,  and  from  the  guard-house  to  the  Belleville 
jail  on  Friday. 

On  the  day  of  the  29th  of  April  a  communication  was  received  by  the  brakemen  of 
this  company  at  Mnrphysboro',  signed  and  stamped  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  of 
past  Saint  Louis,  commanding  them  to  stop  work  forthwith,  which  they  did. 

A  conductor  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  attempted  to  make  up  and  take  out  a  train 
without  the  assistance  of  the  striking  brakemen,  but  as  fast  as  he  would  make  a 
coupling  on  one  side  the  strikers  on  the  opposite  side  would  pull  the  pins,  so  that  he 
had  to  abandon  his  efforts  and  no  train  was  taken  out  of  Murphysboro'  that  day. 

S.  D.  READE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Bubnes  : 

Question.  State  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer.  My  name  is  S.  D. 
Eeade  ;  I  am  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  and  reside  at  Rood- 
house,  111. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Reade,  you  may  state  the  facts  and  circumstances  coming  within  your 
knowledge,  bearing  on  the  causeof  the  late  troubles  between  the  lineof  railway  which 
you  represent  and  its  employes,  and  the  extent  of  any  such  troubles. — A.  Well,  March 
10,  we  called  our  men  together,  mistrusting  that  there  was  some  uneasiness  apparent, 
and  we  talked  with  them.  The  scale  of  wages  that  we  were  paying  was  the  highest 
that  was  paid  that  we  knew  of,  and  that  was  the  Chicago  rate  of  wages.  Our  men  swore 
to  stand  by  us  through  all  that  was  possible  to  do,  but  at  the  same  time  said  that  if  they 
were  ordered  out  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  they  would  have  to  go,  of  course  ;  that 
they  were  perfectly  and  entirely  satisfied  and  had  no  grievance  whatever  of  any  kind, 
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but  they  furthermore  said  that  if  they  were  ordered  out  they  would  be  sworn  in  as 
detectives,  and  they  would  guard  and  watch  onrproperty ;  they  felt  that  way  toward 
us,  and  that  settled  the  matter  for  the  time.  On  March  25,  I  think  it  was,  they  were 
ordered  to  quit  work,  and  they  did  quit  work  at  3  o'clock  of  that  day,  all  of  them  still 
declaring  their  allegiance  to  us,  and  that  they  had  no  grievance,  but  that  they  were 
simply  ordered  to  quit  work.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  I  think  it  was,  myself  and 
the  yard-master  were  at  work  in  the  yard  getting  out  our  perishable  freight  and  get- 
ting in  our  live  stock,  and  there  came  a  body  of  about  seventy-five  men  and  forbid 
any  further  operations. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart  )  Seventy-five  of  whom?— A.  Seventy-five  men. 

Q..  Of  your  employes  f — A.  No,  sir ;  they  came  there,  they  said,  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  the  engine.  I  talked  with  them  and  one  of  our  employes.  I  will  state  one  of 
our  employes  only  was  in  this  body.  He  took  me  one  side  and  he  says,  "You  will 
think  it  very  strange  that  I  am  in  this  body  of  men  commanding  you  to  stop  work." 
I  says,  "Yes, I  think,  Mr.  Bailey" — Mr.  George  Bailey  his  name  was— "I  think  it  is 
very  strange  "  He  says,  "I  am  on  a  committee  to  do  this.  I  haven't  any  grievance 
against  the  Chicago  and  Alton  road ; "  and  I  says  to  him,  "  Will  you  allow  us  to-day  to 
deliver  our  stock,  which  will  die  in  the  cars  unless  we  do  ;  will  you  allow  us  to  move 
our  perishable  freight  f"  and  he  says,  or  the  majority  of  them  said,  "No,  sir;  every- 
body has  stock ;  everybody  has  merchandise;  it  can't  move."  I  says,  " It  will  move 
until  we  are  compelled  to  stop  by  being  overpowered,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it."  I 
started  up  towards  the  engine;  they  all  followed  me,  and  another  gentlemen,  another 
fellow — that  seemed  to  be  with  him,  he  called  me  back  and  they  says,  "  Well,  you 
have  treated  us  nicely,  and  we  will  allow  you  to-day  to  do  this  work,  but  after  to-day 
we  shall  be  here  again  to-morrow  morning  and  see  that  you  don't  operate."  Their 
words  were  true.  They  came  again  the  next  morning  and  drove  our  engineer  and 
fireman  from  the  engine  and  attempted  to  drive  all  of  us  away.  Of  course  they  did 
succeed  in  stopping  the  work,  and  that  state  of  things  existed  for  ten  days;  after 
that  until  I  got  men  from  the  road,  conductors  and  other  employes,  and  other  eagi- 
neers,  thereby  succeeded  in  doing  some  work  until  after  some  days  we  had  protection 
and  kept  on  with  our  work  the  entire  time ;  our  men  all  the  while  claiming  that  they 
didn't  have  any  grievance  against  the  company,  and  that  they  were  willing  to  return 
at  that  scale  of  wages  at  any  time  that  they  were  allowed  to,  and  some,  I  think,  came 
later  and  wat)t«d  to  go  on  the  road  braking,  because  they  didn't  want  to  lose  their 
time,  butof  course  we  didn't  take  them.  Some  days  later  about  two  hundred  of  them 
came  through  the  yards  and  through  the  freight  houses  after  they  were  guarded  by 
deputies  and  warned  not  to  come  onto  our  freight  house  platform — they  rushed  over 
the  deputies  and  got  through  a  large  gang  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  I  should  think, 
and  drove  oflF  our  men  that  were  there  at  work.  I  saw  the  crowd  in  advance  coming 
ftom  the  Bnrlington  yard.  I  had  twenty  laborers  that  I  had  brought  in  from  the  road 
in  a  box-car  into  the  freight- house ;  I  had  them  at  work,  it  being  about  half  past  11, 
and  I  called  the  road-master,  and  I  says,  unknown  to  the  men,  "  Give  your  men  their 
dinner,"  I  says,  "and  let  them  get  into  this  car,  and  I  will  get  one  of  the  ordinary 
road  engines,'  and  take  this  car  and  run  it  out  of  the  yard,  so  tnat  these  men  wont  see 
them; ".I  did  so,  and  after  they  had  gone  I  run  them  into  the  yard  and  succeeded  in 
loading  and  unloading  freight  that  we  had  there,  and  from  that' on  we  had  protection 
and  succeeded  in  doing  more  or  less  business. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  that  on  the  10th  of  March  you  readjusted  the  wages  ? — A. 
We  readjusted  the  wages  and  made  an  increase  of  from  $2.15  to  f2.50  a  day  of  all  the 
switchmen,  and  that  was  entirely  satisfactory ;  they  are  working  on  that  scale  to-day, 
all  that  were  taken  back,  as  it  is  the  best  rate  paid. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  the  greater  portion  of  your  men  were  loyal  to  the  company  and 
desired  to  work  ? — A.  Practically  they  were  all  loyal ;  no  exceptions  were  taken  to  any 
of  them. 

Q.  Did  he  cla  im  to  be  a  member  of  the  committee  of  Knights  of  Labor  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  those  two,  were  they  sent  by  any  person  on  the  road  ?— A.  This  man  Bailey, 
that  you  speak  of,  he  claimed  to  be  a  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor ;  said  he  was 
on  a  committee  to  do  this  work  ;  otherjrise  he  wouldn't  do  it.  He  didn't  come  on  our 
premises  after  that,  but  there  was  another,  Scott  Anderson,  came  there  daily  and  in- 
timidated all  that  he  possibly  could,  even  the  locomotive  engineers ;  tried  to  prevent 
their  working,  and  I  had  to  take  an  engine  out  myself.  I  don't  know  as  I  have  any- 
thing further  to  say. 

Q.  I  think  you  have  been  very  clear  and  fuU^on  that  proposition.  Now,  as  to  the 
extent  of  this  trouble,  how  long  did  the  trouble  continue  on  your  line  of  road  ?— A.  It 
continued  from  March  24  until  the  present  time,  as  far  as  that  goes ;  intimidation  all 

th  time. 

Q.  Was  there  any  injury  to  the  live  stock  that  you  were  transporting? — A.  No,  sir; 
we  didn't  bring  in  any  after  that  at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  any  destruction  of  property  ? — A.  Our  engines  at  Venice,  four  of  them, 
at  night,  they  went  in,  a  body  of  masked  men,  and  disconnected  the  hose  and  made 
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them  unfit  for  service  until  they  were  repaiied  and  replenished  with  everything  that 
was  taken  away.  I  would  like  to  state  one  thing  further.  Some  days  later  a  very 
large  crowd  of  seventy -five  or  one  hundred  men  came  in  front  of  our  warehouse  and 
would  not  allowHhe  teams  to  bring  freight  to  us  or  jtake  it  away  if  they  ooold  prevent 
it.  They  were  driven  away  by  our  deputies  and  the  deputies  of  the  Barlington  road 
by  main  force ;  they  were  crowded  back  from  our  territory. 

J.  T.  HAEAHAN,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Cdrtin: 

Question.  State  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. — ^Answer.  My  name  is  J.  T. 
Harahan;  I  am  manager  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  and  I  resiSe  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  .  , 

Q.  You  have  prepared  a  statement  of  all  the  facts  you  know  in  regard  to  the  extent 
and  cause  of  trouble  on  the  roads  east  of  this  city,  have  you? — A.  1  have,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  file  it  with  the  secretary? — A.  Yes,  sir." 

Q.  That  statement  contains  the  facts  and  circumstances  within  your  own  knowl- 
edge?— A.  This  statement  contains  all  the  facts.  I  was  present  during  the  whole 
time,  and  the 'facts,  as  stated,  are  just  as  they  occurred  at  this  time. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Stbwabt.)  And  it  is  a  correct  statement? — A.  It  is  a  correct  state- 
ment ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  outside  that  paper  that  you  remember — if  so,  you  can 
state  it  for  the  information  of  the  committee — that  is  bearing  on  the  question  under 
consideration  ? — A.  I  think  there  is  nothing  beyond  what  is  in  that  paper.  I  think 
I  have  covered  the  ground  very  fully. 

Mr.  CuKTiN.  It  may  be  the  other  side  wants  to  ask  yon  some  questions. 

Mr.  BUKNS  (after  consultation  with  one  of  the  Knights  of  Labor).  He  says  he  don't 
care  to  examine  him. 

Mr.  CURTisr.  That^s  all  we  will  examine  you  about. 

The  statement  filed  by  the  witness  is  as  follows : 

Statement  of  J.  T.  Hardham,  general  manager  Loiiiamlle  and  Nashville  Railroad  Company. 

April  30,  1886. 

In  February  last  there  was  some  complaint  made  by  the  switchmen  in  the  employ 
of  this  company  at  East  Saint  Louis,  who  went  out  on  the  recent  strike.  I,  as  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  company,  went  to  that  place  in  person  and  found  that  they  were 
asking,  for  an  additional  man  with  each  crew,  which  consisted-,  at  that-  time,  of  a 
foreman  and  one  man,  on  the  grounds  that  our  yards  were  constructed  in  such  a 
'  manner  that  it  was  unsafe  for  themselves  and  that  they  were  damaging  the  com- 
pany's property  by  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  men  on  the  engines  to  properly 
do  the  work.  A  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  addressed  a  communication 
on  the  same  subject  to  Superintendent  C.  O.  Parker,  which  was  referred  to  me.  As 
soon  afterwards  as  it  was  practicable  I  met  our  men  and  said  to  them  that  we  could 
not  treat  with  persons  who  were  not  employes,  of  the  company,  but  that  any  com- 
plaint that  they,  as  employ^  of  tie  company,  had  to  make  would  be  considered. 
The  majority  of  them  responded  that  this  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  that  they 
had  no  desire  to  bring  outsiders  into  the  negotiations.  Their  requests  were  satisfac- 
torily arranged.  I  refer  to  this  transaction  in  order  to  show  that  our  employes  have 
no  difficultj  in  treating  directly  with  the  officers  of  t)iis  company. 

On  account  of  the  condition  of  affairs^on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  I  sent  to  East 
Saint  Louis  early  in  March  Mr.  C.  R.  Barnhart,  superintendent  of  transportation,  who 
was  for  many' years  agent  at  that  point,  and  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  our 
men  and  the  company's  business  there,  with  instructions  to  see  the  men  and  ascertain 
if  there  was  any  dissatisfaction  among  them.  He  reported  to  me  from  time  to  time 
that  so  far  as  he  could  find  oat  they  had  no  complaints  to  make,  and  that  they  were 
not  dissatisfied,  either  with  their  wages,  their  hours  of  labor,  or  .their  treatment  by 
the  company.  On  March  13,  however,  the  following  communication  was  received  by 
Superintendent  C.  O.  Parker: 

[Knights  of  Iiabor,  District  Assembly  Ko.  93,  office  of  district  secretary,] 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  March  13,  1886. 
To  C.  O.  Paekbk, 

Superintendent  L.  ^  N.  B.  B.,  Evansville,  Ind.  : 

Dear  Sir  :  The  switchmen  of  the  various  railroads  converging  at  East  Saint  Louis 

all  of  whom  are  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  have  requested  their  executive 

board  to  ask  you  to  adopt  the  following  scale  of  wages,  which  they  deem  just :  Nights 

foremen,  $3;  night  helpers,  |2.75 ;  day  foremen,  |2.75;  day  helpers,  $a.50.    Also  to 
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constitute  one  foreman  and  two  helpeib  to  eacli  engine  a  crew,  and  ten  hours  a  day's 
work,  with  overtime  to  be  paid  30  cents  per  hour  for  foremen  and  helpers.  Please 
reply  by  Monday,  March  15,  at  six  o'clock  p.  m. 

Respectfully,  A.  C.  COUGHLIN, 

Chairman  Executive  Board. 

C.  M.  BERRY, 
Secreiary  Executive  Board. 
Address :  Central  Hotel,  cor.  Eighth  and  Chestnut  streets. 

A  similar  communication  to  this  was  addressed  to  the  manager  or  superintendent 
of  every  railroad  running  into  East  Saint  Louis.  Mr.  Parker,  having  referred  the 
communication  to  me,  I  directed  him  to  make  the  following  reply : 

Satnt  Louis,  Mo.,  March  26,  1886. 
Messrs.  A.  C.  Caughlin  and  C.  M.  Berrt, 

Cor.  Eighth  and  Chestnut  streets,  city  : 
Gentlemen  :  Yours  of  the  16th  was  received  by  me  yesterday  morning  at  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.     I  will  state  for  your  information  that  the  rates  of  compensation  for  our 
switchmen  in  East  Saint  Louis  was  the  subject  of  consideration  on  the  12th  instant, 
last  Friday,  as  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  have  a  uniform  scale  of  rates  in  all  the 
yards  in  East  Saint  Louis,  but  as  several  of  the  roads  interested  could  not  be  com- 
municated with,  the  question  as  to  what  the  uniform  rate  should  be  was  postponed 
until  a  meeting  of  all  the  roads  could  be  called  to  decide  thart  point. 
At  present,  I  can  only  answer  that  the  matter  is  under  consideration. 
I  will  add  that  we  have  heard  of  no  dissatisfaction  among  our  switchmen  on  ac- 
count of  their  wages  orotherwise ;  but  that  the  action  on  our  part,  as  stated  above,  isdu^ 
to  the  fact  that  we  understand  that  other  roads  having  their  termini  at  East  Saint 
Louie  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  had  made  some  changes  in  the  pay  of  their 
switchmen,  and  this  being  the  case  we  felt  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  justice  to 
our  switchmen  to  look  into  the  matter,  and,  if  possible,  establish  a  uniform  rate  of 
wages  all  around. 
Yours,  truly, 

C.  O.  PARKER. 

Superintendent. 

A  day  or  two  before  this  communication  was  received  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Rail- 
road had  notified  their  switchmen  at  East  Saint  Louis  of  certain  advances  in  their 
wages,  which  concession  was  made  without  any  demand  having  been  made  on  them. 
This  increase  made  the  wages  of  their  switchmen  at  East  Saint  Louis  the  same  as  was 
paid  at  Chicago  to  that  class  of  employes. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  March  12  of  the  managers  of  all  the  roads  interested,  in  view 
of  this  action  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  which  had  been  followed  by  the 
Saint  Louis  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Railroad,  and  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Iron  Mount- 
ain Railways,  it  was  agreed  that  all  roads  might  notify  their  switchmen  that  they 
would  guarantee  to  pay  them  as  good  wages  as  any  other  line  running  into  East  Saint 
Louis.  In  compliance  with  this  resolution  I  personally  called  our  switohn^en  together, 
talked  the  |ituation  over  with  them,  informing  them  that  the  company  was  ready  to 
treat  with  lis  employes  at  any  time  that  they  bad  a  grievance  to  present ;  and  that  it 
was  also  prepared  to  pay  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  was  being  paid  by  any  other  line 
operating  in  East  Saint  Louis.  I  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  my  meet- 
ing with  them  in  February,  in  the  presence  of  their  yardmaster  and  superintendent, 
I  distinctly  stated  to  them  that  whenever  their  complaints  did  not  receive  proper  con- 
sideration from  their  immediate  superior  officers  that  they  could  forward  them  to  me, 
and  that  I  had  assured  them  that  they  could  at  any  time  reach  the  general  ofiSlcers  of 
the  company  with  their  grievances.  They  listened  attentively  to  what  J  had  to  say ; 
and,  while  they  seemed  to  be  impressed  with  my  statements  and  position,  made  no 
comments,  except  that  one  of  them  said  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  charge  of 
their  affairs. 

Before  I  could  take  any  further  action  to  carry  out  the  resolution  referred  to  above, 
which  had  been  passed  by  the  different  railroad  managers,  I  was  surprised  and  pre- 
vented by  the  communication  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  set  out  above,  because  our 
men  had  made  no  complaint,  and  the  circnlar  letter  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  demanded 
a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  was  being  paid  at  Chicago  or  at  any  other  point  in  the 
country  for  similar  service.  For  this  reason  another  meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  all  the  lines  affected  took  place  on  March  16,  when  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted,  and  a  copy  handed  to  each  switchman  in  person  : 

"Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  March  16,  1886. 
""Whereas  an  application  has  been  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
asking  various  railroads  in  Saint  Louis  and  East  Saint  Louis  to  increase  the  pay  of 
certain  of  their  employes ; 
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"Whereas  we  do  not  feel  that  non-employ&  should  come  between  employer  and 
those  employed  in  the  settlement  of  differences :  Therefore — 

"Besolved,  That  we  say  to  our  employes  that  we  will  not  consider  the  question  of 
increase  of  wages  unless  application  for  such  increase  is  made  direct  by  our  employes 
to  their  immediate  employers,  in  which  case  due  consideration  will  be  given  to  their 
requests,  and  proper  action  will  be  taken." 

This  resolution  was  also  printed «in  the  Saint  Louis  papers. 

From  this  date  (March  16)  work  continued  at  East  Saint  Louis  without  interrup- 
tion, and  without  complaint  of  any  kind  being  received  from  our  emploj6s,  until 
Thursday,  March  25,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  when  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  every  switch- 
man iu  every  yard  at  East  Saint  Louis  quit  work;  and  in  two  hours  afterwards  com- 
menced to  threaten,  intimidate  and  do  acts  of  violence  to  prevent  and  obstruct  the 
railroads  in  doing  work  of  any  kind.  They  forced  from  their  engines  the  engineers 
and  firemen ;  also  drove  away  from  their  work  all  cf  the  shopmen,  and  laborers  of 
every  class  employed  ^out  the  shops  and  freight  platform.  We  continued  the  work 
with  our  officers  on  that  day  as  long  as  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  strikers. 

On  March  26  we  made  aii  effort  to  take  some  cars  of  stockfroin  our  yards  to  the  National 
Stock-Yards,  but  the  engine  was  immediately  surrounded  by  twent.y  or  thirty  strikers, 
who  requested  and  commanded  the  engineer  and  fireman  to  leave  their  engine.  They 
declined  to  do  so,  but  were  compelled  through  fear  of  violence  to  take  the  engine 
back  to  the  roundhouse,  and  we  were  unable  to  do  any  work  that  day.  On  that  night 
a  crowd  of  strikers  invaded  our  roundhouse,  drove  away  the  watchman,  and  killed 
all  the  switch  engines  in  and  about  the  house.  They  also  carried  off  the  hose  con- 
nections used  between  the  engines  and  tanks,  and  the  hose  used  for  filling  the  tanks 
and  boilers  with  water. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  March  27  and  28,  our  engines  having  been  killed  and  the 
hose  for  filling  the  boilers  and  tanks  having  been  stolen,  we  were  unable  to  do  any- 
thing. 

On  Monday,  March  29,  Superintendent  Barnhart,  Agent  Sample,  Yard-master  Tay- 
lor, Engineer  Johnson,  Fireman  Draggon,  and  myself  attempted  to  do  work  in  the 
yard,  but  our  switch  engine  had  no  sooner  started  than  the  engineer  and  fireman 
were  commanded  to  stop  work.  The  crowd  surrounded  the  engine  and  by  threaten- 
ing the  fireman  succeeded  in  "persuadiiig"  him  to  quit.  Superintendent  Barnhart 
took  his  place.  The  mob  was  steadily  increasing.  They  read  an  order  from  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  commanding  the  engineer  to  stop  work, 
and  finding  that  this  had  no  efiect  upon  him,  they  made  many  threats  of  personal 
violence  toward  him,  saying  that  ha  had  had  a  rope  around  his  neck  once  before  for 
working  during  a  strike  and  that  unless  he  quit  work  at  once  he  would  have  one 
around  his  neck  again.  They  further  told  him  that  he  could  not  live  in  East  Saint 
Louis  if  he  persisted  in  working*  Their  Actions  were  threatening  and  violent;  and 
when  we  attempted  to  move  oars  the  strikers  pulled  the  pins,  uncoupling  the  cars, 
and  threw  the  pins  and  links  into  a  pond  beside  the  track,  set  the  brakes^Oiud  inter- 
fered in  every  possible  way  to  keep  us  from  doing  any  work.  They  finally  succeeded 
in  killing  the  engine.  There  were  at  least  one  hundred  strikers  congregated  about 
the  spot  at  this  time.  A  few  minutes  before  they  killed  the  engine,  or  at  about  the 
time  they  commenced  to  do  it,  they  seized  the  engineer  and  choked  him  very  severely, 
and  threatened  to  do  him  still  greater  violence  if  he  still  persisted  in  working.  Hav- 
ing thus^ succeeded  in  stopping  our  work  they  proceeded  to  the  Indianapolis  and  Saint 
Louis  yards.  I  noticed  that  a  number  of  these  strikers  were  armed  with  coupling 
pins  and  clubs. 

On  the  30th  and  31st  of  March  this  company  did  not  do  any  work  on  account  of 
not  having  the  necessary  police  protection  to  insure  its  employfe  against  bodily  harm 
and  its  property  from  being  damaged. 

On  April  5  we  opened  our  freight  house  for  business,  and  on  the  6tli  we  secnred 
some  protection,  employed  a  few  switchmen,  and  managed  to  do  some  business.  From 
April  1st  to  the  6th,  by  using  officers  and  clerks,  we  did,  in  the  face  of  threats  and  in- 
timidation, whatever  work  it  was  possible  for  us  to  do,  but  were  prevented  by  tjie 
strikers  from  doing  very  much. 

On  the  morningof  the  7th  April  about  two  hundred  strikers  congregated  in  our  yards 
and  attempted  to  forcibly  enter  our  freight  house,  which  they  were  prevented  from 
doing  by  the  deputy  sheriffs. 

On  April  8  one  hundred  and  fifty  deputy  sheriffs  came  in  from  Belleville  at  11 
o'clock,  and  during  the  time  they  remained  there  the  strikers  refrained  from  doing 
any  acts  of  violence  towards  our  employ^  or  property. 

On  April  9  a  large  mob,  composed  of  strikers  and  others,  congregated  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Broadway  crossing,  at  the  point  where  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad  crosses  that  street.  By  10  o'clock  a.  m.  an  unusually  large  mob  had  con- 
gregated there,  and  I  personally  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  found  the 
sheriff  and  his  deputy,  Mr.  Ragland,  addressing  the  crowd  and  ordering  them  todis- 
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perse.  They  paid  no  heed  to  him,  and  only  answered  him  with  jeers,  using  very  blas- 
phemous and  obscene  language.  Every  time  that  we  would  attempt  to  do  any  switch- 
ing .at  that  point  the  mob  would  grow  larger,  and  it  continued  to  grow  imtil  at  one 
time  I  think  there  wore  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  persons 
present.  They  stoned  our  switchmen  and  station  agent,  striking  them  and  injuring 
them.  Our  superintendent  of  transportation,  Mr.  Barnhart,  a  few  minutes  before  the 
riot  occurred,  Informs  me  that  revolvers  were  drawn  and  pointed  at  him,  but  not  dis- 
charged. I  will  also  state  that  at  this  same  place  I  saw  among  the  strikers  a  num- 
ber of  revolvers  that  had  been  taken  out  of  their  concealment  and  exposed  to  view. 
On  this  date  I  remained  in  the  yards  directing  the  work  until  1.15  or  l.'<JO  p.  m.,  when 
I  returned  to  the  west  side  of  the  river  for  dinner.  During  my  absence,  at  about 
2.10  p.  m.,  the  riot  occurred.  This  riot  was  brought  on  by  the  mob  stoningand  firing 
pistol  shots  at  the  deputy  sheriffs,  as  I  am  informed  and  believe. 

Immediately  alt^er  the  riot  the  governor  of  Illinois  furnished  us  with  adequate  pro- 
tection, since  which  time  we  have  had  no  trouble  or  difficulty  at  East  Saint  Louis  in 
doing  our  business  as  successfully  as  we  were  able  to  do  it  before  the  strike  was  in- 
augurated, except  when  it  was  necessary  for  our  employes  to  go  beyond  the  picket 
lines,  or  the  guards  were  withdrawn  for  a  few  minutes,  when  they  were  immediately 
set  upon  by  the  strikers,  who  threatened  them  violently,  and  in  some  instances  as-, 
saulted  them. 

That  the  committee  may  have  a  clear  appreciation  of  our  situation,  I  wish  to  here 
refer  to  the  efforts  made  by  me  to  secure  police  protection  for  our  employes  and 
property.  On  March  26  this  compamy  individually  applied  to  the  mayor  of  East 
Saint  Louis  for  police  protection.  Reply  was  made  that  it  could  not  be  supplied,  as 
the  force  then  at  the  command  of  the  city  was  wholly  inadequate. 

On  March  27  the  different  railroads  operating  in  East  Saint  Louis  made  a  formal  re- 
quest n  pou  the  mayor  of  that  place  for  protection.  The  mayor  called  a  special  meeting 
of  the  board  of  aldermen,  who  passed  a  resolution  notifying  the  railroad  companies 
that  the  city  could  not  give  them  any  protection.  Immediately  npon  receipt  of  this 
information,  formal  application  was  made  to  the  sheriff  of  Saint  Clair  County,  Illi- 
nois, for  the  necessary  protection  for  the  railroad  property  and  employes.  The  sheriff 
answered,  recognizing  his  duty  and  expressing  his  willingness  to  use  all  the  means  in 
his  power  to  preserve  the  law  and  protect  property ;  but  he  stated  that  he  was  ut- 
terly unable  to  cope  with  the  organized  resistance  against  lawful  authority  then  ex- 
isting in  East  Saint  Louis.  He  furthermore  stated  that  he  had  not  the  means  to 
employ  the  necessary  sheriffs  to  protect  the  railroads  in  their  operations;  that  during 
the  strike  of  1H83  he  had  furnished  deputy  sheriffs  to  the  different  railroads  to  protect 
their  property,  for  which  he  had  not  yet  been  reimbursed  by  the  county. 

Having  thus  ascertained  that  we  could  not  rely  upon  the  mayor  or  the  sheriff  for  any 
protection  that  was  at  all  adequate,  the  railroad  managers  interested  held  a  meeting  and 
resolved  to  call  upon  the  governor  of  Illinois  and  present  the  situation  to  him,  which 
was  done  on  March  29.  We  delayed  a  little  in  communicating  with  the  governor  on 
account  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Powderly's  secret  circular,  to  see  wl^at  effect  it  would 
have  upon  the  strikers;  and  finding  that  it  had  none,  a  committee  of  railroad  man- 
agers, of  which  I  was  a  member,  proceeded  to  Springfield,  and  had  a  conference  with 
the  governor,  and  presented  to  him  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  The  committee 
then  returned  to  Saint  Louis,  with  the  hope  that  either  the  State,  county,  or  city 
would  do  something  to  enable  us  to  run  our  trains  and  perform  our  duties  to  the 
public  as  common  carriers  of  freight  and  passengers.  Finding  that  no  protection  was 
forthcoming  from  the  State,  county,  or  city,  as  a  last  resort  we  went  to  the  sheriff 
again  who  proposed  to  us  to  get  competent  men  and  he  would  swear  them  in  as 
special  deputy  sheriffs  of  Saint  Clair  County,  and  put  them  on  duty  at  our  depot  and 
yards  in  East  Saint  Louis  to  guard  our  property,  protect  our  employes,  and  enable  us 
to  handle  our  business  as  a  common  carrier. 

Nothing  was  heard  by  us  from  the  governor  concerning  our  interview  with  him,  al- 
thougti  it  became  more  and  more  manifest  that  there  was  an  absolute  and  imperative 
necessity  for  more  adequate  protection  than  had  at  any  time  been  given  us.  Adju- 
tant-General Vance,  of  Illinois,  came  to  East  Saint  Louis  and  remained  there,  report- 
ing daily  to  the  governor  the  situation.  Subsequently  the  governor  himself  came  to 
East  Saint  Lous,  where  he  was  waited  upon  by  Mayor  Francis,  of  Saint  Louis,  and  a 
committee  of  merchants,  at  which  meeting  I  was  present.  They  made  a  strong  ap- 
peal to  him  to  furnish  the  necessary  protection,  so  that  the  commerce  of  the  country 
might  be  started  and  the  business  of  the  railroads  resumed.  The  governor  made  a 
speech  in  reply,  but  did  not  agree  to  give  the  protection  requested  by  Mayor  Francis 
and  the  committee  of  merchants  and  the  railroad  companies. 

After  the  governor  had  returned  home  the  condition  of  affairs  at  East  Saint  Louis 
continued  to  grow  worse  day  by  day.  Our  employes  were  resisted  everywhere  by  the 
strikers  and  others.  No  protection  to  either  life  or  property  was  afforded,  although, 
every  effort  that  was  reasonable  and  proper  ha(l  been  made  to  induce  the  authorities 
to  give  us  sufficient  protection  to  enable  us  to  carry  on  our  business  and  perform  our 
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duties  to  the  public  as  carriers.  The  strikers,  indeed,  seemed  to  become  bolder  and 
more  determined,  and  cases  of  intimidation  and  violence,  even  to  tbe  deputy  sheriflfs 
themselves,  ■iveve  daily  reported  to  me. 

Our  engines  at  diflferent  times  veere  utterly  disabled  by  pori  ions  of  the  machinery 
being  stolen  from  them.  In  one  case  the  throttle-levers  were  stolen  from  all  the 
switch  engines  in  our  East  Saint  Louis  roundhouse ;  and  everything  possible  was 
done  by  the  strikers  to  prevent  and  retard  the  operation  of  our  road. 

On  April  4  one  of  our  passenger  trains,  No.  53,  was  derailed  by  a  striker  turning 
a  switch  between  the  trucks  of  one  of  the  coaches,  resulting  in  the  fireman  being 
nearly  killed.  This  occurred  in  East  Saint  Louis  yard.  Obstructions  were  also 
placed  on  the  track. 

I  wish  to  mention  that  during  the  strike  the  following  special  cases  of  violence  oc- 
curred :  1 

A  fireman  who  had  been  at  work  in  our  yards  was  maltreated  and  beaten  up  so 
badly  that  for  a  time  his  life  was  despaired  of. 

Our  yard-master,  W-  D-  Taylor,  was  threatened  many  times,  and  finally  the  strikers 
made  an  attempt  to  take  his  life  by  hanging  him,  and  he  wasonly  saved  by  the  friend- 
ship of  a  member  of  the  mob,  who  was  one  of  his  employes  before  the  strike. 

One  of  our  freight-house  clerks  had  been  so  intimidated  and  threatened  that  he 
deemed  it  unsafe  for  himself  and  family  to  dwell  in  Ease  Saint  Louis,  and  proceeded 
to  move  his  effects  to  the  west  side  of  the  river,  when  the  teamsters  who  were  haul- 
ing the  same  were  interfered  with,  and  threats  of  violence  and  boycott  were  indulged 
in  very  freely. 

Besides  these  instances  of  threats  and  violence,  which  are  merely  given  by  way  of 
illustration,  there  are  many  others  quite  as  bad,  and  in  many  cases  infinitely  worse. 

I  append  to  my  statement  an  extract  from  a  report  made  to  me  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Barn- 
hart,  our  superintendent  of  transportation.  The  facts  stated  by  him  I  know  to  be 
true. 

"  On  Tuesday,  April  13,  we  again  resumed  work  under  the  protection  of  the  militia 
that  had  arrived  in  East  Saint  J^ouis,  and  from  that  time  until  the  jwesent  we  have 
transacted  our  business  under  military  protection.  Cases  of  violence  have  frequently 
been  committed,  threats  have  been  made  towards  our  employes,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  militia  we  could  not  continue  our  business  longer  than 
a  few  hours.  Men  who  are  desirous  of  working  and  supporting  their  families  are 
prevented  by  fear  from  accepting  work.  A  state  of  terrorism  exists  in  East  Saint 
Louis  that  no  one  who  has  not  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  elements  that  com- 
pose the  population  of  that  place  can  comprehend. 

■ "  We  have  endeavored  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  the  company  was  char- 
tered, and  when  this  could  not  be  done  peaceably,  have  only,  as  a  last  resort,  called 
upon  the  authorities  to  protect  our  property  and  the  lives  of  those  who  desire  to  assist 
us  with  their  labor  in  performing  our  functions  as  a  common  carrier. 

"  I  would  respectfully  state  that  I  have  been  repeatedly  fired  upon  by  the  strikers;, 
that  my  life  has  been  in  danger,  and  that  I  have  been  threatened  with  death  for  en- 
deavoring to  perform  my  duties  as  an  employ^  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road Company,  and  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  me  to  work  in  East  Saint  Louis  unless 
protected  by  military  force.  A  number  of  the  employes  of  the  company  have  been 
beaten  and  maltreated  at  the  hands  of  the  strikers.  These  strikers  are  members  of 
the  order  known  as  the  Knights  of  Labor." 

In -conclusion,  I  will  state  that  every  Ia\ifful  effort  was  made  by  this  company  to  se- 
cure protection  to  enable  it  to  proceed  with  the  discharge. of  its  ordinary  duties,  du- 
ties it  owed  both  to  the  public  and  to  the  owners  of  the  property.  In  other  words, 
such  protection  as  the  State  of  Illinois  assumes  to  guarantee  to  every  one  of  its  citi- 
zens. But,  instead  of  receiving  protection,  it  was  set  upon  on  every  side  by  force  and 
intimidation,  not  only  by  the  strikers  themselves  but  by  the  local  law  offtcers  at  East 
Saint  Louis,  the  mayor  of  that  city  having  sworn  in  as  city  marshals,  or  policemen,  . 
strikers  who  had  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  of  Saint  Clair  County,  Illinois,  and 
who  were  then  under  bond  for  actsof  violence  or  intimidation,  or  both,  or  who  knew 
that  warrants  were  out  for  their  arrest. 

The  governor  otlllinois  certainly  had  ample  knowledge  of  the  situation  through 
his  adjutant-general,  who  was  constantly  on  the  grounds,  and  the  sheriff  of  Saint 
Clair  County.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  I  am  satisfied  faithfully  reported  the  condi- 
tion of  affairs  to  him.  As  a  proof  that  the  governor  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  at  East  Saint  Louis,  I  will  read  you  one  of  the  many  messages  sent 
to  him  by  the  sheriff  asking  for  aid  to  uphold  the  law. 

After  stating  that  an  unlawful  mob,  numbering  one  thousand  men,  had  assembled, 
who  had  refused  to  disperse  when  commanded  by  him  as  sheriff  of  Saint  Clair  County 
so  to  do,  he  says:  "I  had  with  me  my  regular  deputies  and  all  the  specials  that  I 
could  get.  I  called  the  posse,  but  it  was  of  the  mob.  This  mob  kills  engines,  pulls 
pins,  set  brakes,  obstructs  the  track,  and  prevents  the  movement  of -freight  trains  by 
these  means,  and  by  violence  and  intimidation."    He  adds :  "  I  am  powerless  to  pro- 
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tect  a  single  freight  which  attempts  to  move,  and  am  unable  to  disperse  the  unlawful 
assembly  which  is  Interferiag  with  this  class  of  property.  I  refer  the  matter  to  yotl 
as  governor  of  the  State,  and  ask  your  assistance  to  aid  me  to  enforce  ihe  law." 

On  account  of  the  peculiar  location  of  the  several  yards  in  East  Saint  Louis,  it  re- 
quired a  large  and  well-organized  force  to  give  the  necessary  protection  to  the  rail- 
roads; such  a  force,  however,  it  was  impossible  for  the  sheriff  to  supply,  as  the  men 
at  his  command  were  untrained,  undisciplined,  unoflScered,  and  a  majority  of  them  in 
sympathy  with  the  strikers,  while  the  strikers  were  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the 
yards,  were  well  organized,  and  knew  just  where  the  weak  points  were,  and  where 
they  could  do  the  most  damage  in  the  least  possible  time. 

While  this  unlawful  state  of  affairs  existed  (which  did  exist  up  to  the  time  the 
militia  were  sent  to  East  Saint  Louis)  it  was  simply  impossible  to  get  men  to  work. 
There  were  plenty  of  men  who  were  willing  and  anxious  to  work,  but  after  seeing  so 
many  acts  of  bodily  violence  to  persons  who  had  attempted  to  work,  they  refused 
through  fear  to  do  anything  until  ample  protection  was  provided  for  them.  After  the 
militia  came  business  was  at  once  resumed,  and  there  was  no  trouble  in  getting  all  the 
men  we  wanted. 

With  the  twenty-two  years  of  railroad  experience  that  I  have  had,  starting  as  a 
switchman,  and  filling  various  positions  up  to  that  which  I  now  hold,  I  have  never 
seen  a  strike  inaugurated  in  such  a  manner  as  the  one  in  question.  The  men  quit 
work  without  a  single  word  of  warning  to  their  employers  ;  no  demands  were  pre- 
sented or  complaints  made ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  our  men  confessed  that  they 
had  no  grievance,  and  that  they  were  in  no  way  dissatisfled,  yet  they  quit  work,  and 
by  mob  force  prevented  any  one  else  from  working  in  their  places. 

J.  S.  LAKE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Burites  : 

Question.  State  your  name,  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer.  My  name  is  J.  S. 
Lake ;  I  am  agent  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  at  East  Saint  Lonis. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  the  testimony  of  the  superintendent? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  confirm  that  testimony  so  far  as  it  goes? — A.  I  can.  A  few  days  after 
the  strike  was  inaugurated  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  Mr.  Bates,  our  superintendent  of 
transportation,  and  Mr.  Reeves,  our  division  superintendent,  came  to  East  Saint  Lonis 
and  called  the  yardmen  and  switchmen  together  for  consultation,  and  raised  their 
rates  of  pay  to  the  Chicago  scale,  which  was  |70  a  month  for  firemen  of  the  day  engine, 
$75  per  month  for  the  firemen  of  the  night  engine,  $65  a  month  for  the  day  helpers, 
and  f  70  for  the  night  helpers  on  the  work  days  of  the  month ;  that  was  agreed  to  be 
paid  and  it  was  dated  back  to  the  1st  of  March,  and  they  have  been  paid  that  from 
that  time  to  the  time  the  strike  was  inaugurated.  I  was  so  well  satisfied  that  our 
men  would  not  go  out  that  I  didn't,  even  up  to  a  few  minutes  before  they  did  quit 
work,  believe  that  they  would.  I  came  over  on  'change  satisfied  that  our  men  were 
not  going  to  strike,  and  when  I  got  over  here  I  heard  it  reported  on  the  board  that  the 
men  would  quit  at  3  o'clock,  and  I  hurried  back  and  found  it  was  so.  No  cause  was 
given  to  me  at  all  or  any  reason  why  they  quit  any  more  than  that  they  were  ordered 
out. 

Q.  After  this  interview,  which  resulted  in  giving  them  the  Chicago  scale  of  wages 
from  the  1st  of  March,  did  you  hear  any  of  them  again  complaining  against  the  com- 
pany and  asking  for  any  redress  of  grievances  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  men  would  have  remained  at  work  if  they  had  not 
been  interfered  with  by  outside  parties  !— A.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  they  had  not  been 
called  out  by  order  of  the  men  who,  I  believe,  were  Knights  of  Labor— that  is  my  un- 
derstanding, although  I  know  it  only  by  hearsay— I  think  they  would  not  have  gone 
out,  and  my  idea  is,  that  being  called  out,  or  ordered  out  by  them,  I  think  that  if  they 
had  been  ofered  $5  per  day  they  still  would  have  gone  out. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  trouble,  do  you  know  anything  as  to  that? — A. 
We  were  doing  a  very  large  and  heavy  business  at  the  time,  and  our  business  dropped 
right  off.  We  were  not  able  to  do  anything  to  amount  to  anything  from  that  time  on. 
The  next  day  I  managed  to  clean  up,  as  we  call  it,  with  the  assistance  of  the  clerks, 
and  even  they  were  ordered  to  stop  by  those  men  who  came  through.  I  don't  know 
who  they  were,  but  they  ordered  the  men  to  get  out.  I  managed,  however,  to  get 
help  enough  to  clean  up  what  there  was  there.  We  didn't  do.  anything  more  until 
the  3d  of  April.  On  the  3d  of  April  we  did  some  little  work.  I  have  got  a  statement, 
which  was  prepared,  and  which,  with  your  permission,  I  will  leave.  It  contains 
about  all  that  1  can  say  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

By  Mr.  Curtin  : 
Q.  You  verify  that  as  true  ?— A.  I  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  raised  the  wages,  or  the  company  did  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  that  satisfactory  on  the  part  of  the  employes,  or  did  the  men  ask  for  more  ? — 
A.  The  men  didn't  ask  for  more,  not  at  the  time ;  there  was  no  demand  made  on  us. 
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The  strike  waa  inaugarated  and  run  on  the  southwest  lines,  the  Gould  system,  on  the 
6th  of  March,  and  this  was  on  the  lOtb  of  March,  and  no  demand  whatever  had  been 
made  on  us  at  the  time,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  OuRTiN.  You  can  file  your  statement. 

(Witness  then  filed  the  following  statement :) 

Memoranda  of  occurrences  at  East  Saint  Louis,  during  the  strike,  March  25,  1886,  vp  to  the 

date  hereof,  April  29,  1886. 

March  25,  1886. — At  3  o'clock  p.  m.  all  switchmen  in  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Rail- 
road yards  at  Venice  and  East  Saiut  Louis,  without  exception,  also  most  of  the  car- 
repairers  and  other  employfo,  quit  work  without  any  previous  notice ;'  upon  question- 
ing the  men  as  to  their  actions,  they  said  that  they  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
and  had  been  ordered  by  their  executive  committee  to  stop  work;  they  expressed 
themselves  as  havinff  no  grievances,  and  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  wages 
and  treatment.  Two  switch  engines  were  put  into  the  roundhouse  at  Venice,  while 
one  engine  manned  by  Train-Master  Jordan,  Yard-Master  Bennett,  and  Station  Agent 
Lake,  managed  to  do  the  necessary  switching  work  at  East  Saint  Louis  for  remainder 
of  day  after  above-mentioned  hour. 

March  26,  1886. — No  switchmen  or  car-repairers,  and  only  ten  men  belonging  in  the 
freight-houses,  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  reported  for  duty ;  tlie  only  switch 
engine  out  was  manned  by  Division  Superintendent  S.  D.  Reeve  and  Yard-Master 
Bennett.  At  about  10  o'clock  a.  m.  the  ten  warehousemen  were  driven  away  from 
their  work  by  a  party  of  strikers,  probably  fifty  in  number,  led  by  a  man  named  George 
Bailey,  who  had  been,  prior  to  the  strike,  in  the  employ  of  this  company  as  yard  fore- 
man ;  the  lives  of  the  ten  men  above  mentioned  were  threatened  by  the  strikers; 
also  the  engineer  aod  fireman,  as  well  as  the  others  in  charge  of  the  switching  work, 
were  threatened  with  personal  violence  if  they  continued  at  work  in  the  yard;  after 
considerable  parleying,  the  strikers  gave  their  consent  to  allow  the  engineer  and  yard- 
master  to  dispose  of  the  perishable  freight  and  stock,  which"  was  done,  and  further 
work  for  the  day  was  stopped. 

March  27, 18S6. — An  attempt  was  made  to  do  switching  in  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
yard  at  East  Saint  Louis;  at  about  10  o'clock  a.  m.  a  mob  of  some  two  hundred 
strikers  entered  the  yard,  surrounded  the  engine,  and  after  the  reading  of  an  order 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  com- 
pelled the  engineer  and  fireman  to  leave  the  engine,  after  making  most  violent  threats 
of  personal  injury,  and  using  various  measures  of  intimidation.  Attempts  were  made 
to  do  work  by  officials  of  road,  when  coupling  pins  were  pulled  and  brakes  set  by  the 
strikers.  The  wipers  and  engine-house  men  at  Venice  roundhouse  were  driven  out 
and  compelled  to  stop  work  by  a  gang  of  strikers  numbering  about  forty.  On  this 
date  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  mayor  of  East  Saint  Louis  to  furnish  protection  for 
the  transaction  of  our  usual  business ;  he  expressed  himself  powerless  to  do  anything, 
whereupoD  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  sheriff  of  Saint  Clair  County,  who  also  de- 
clared that  he  was  powerless  to  give  any  protection. 

March  2H,  1886. — No  attempt  was  made  to  do  any  work  in  the  Chicago  and  Alton 
yards  on  this  date.  A  number  of  masked  men  entered  roundhouse  at  Venice  and 
let  the  water  out  of  five  engines.     No  other  depredations  committed. 

March  29, 1886. — Another  attempt  was  loade  to  do  the  switching  in  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  yard,  at  East  Saint  Louis,  with  one  engine  ;  a  mob,  estimated  as  numbering  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  persons,  entered  our  yard,  and  by  intimidation  and 
threats,  our  engineer  and  fireman  were  compelled  to  quit  work,  being  pulled  from 
their  engiue.  A  committee  of  railroad  officials,  appointed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  roads  centering  at  East  Saint  Louis,  at  a  meeting  held,  for  conference,  visited  the 
governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  asked  him  to  send  protection  to  East  Saint  Louis 
to  assist  the  sheriff.  His  honor  expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  he  was  not  satis- 
fied that  the  sheriff  of  Saint  Clair  County  had  exhausted  all  means  in  his  power  to 
maintain  order,  and  not  until  he  was  fully  satisfied  that  such  was  the  case  would  he 
send  the  militia  to  East-  Saint  Louis. 

March  30,  1886. — A  repetition  of  the  same  efforts  to  do  work  in  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  yards  was  made,  and  the  same  threats  were  made,  preventing  the  successful 
operation  of  work.  Governor  Oglesby  arrived  at  East  Saint  Louis,  and  was  in  con- 
ference with  the  strikers  during  most  of  the  forenoon,  als6  meeting  a  delegation  of 
the  business  men  of  Saint  Louis  about  noon  ;  his  honor  gave  the  latter  no  more  satis- 
faction than  he  had  given  the  committee  of  railroad  officials  on  the  previous  day;  at 
2  o'clock  p.m.  he  addressed  the  strikers  at  Flanagan's  Hall,  East  Saint  Louis,  fully 
fifteen  hundred  being  present.  At  the  same  time  a  party  of  the  strikers  attacked  a 
freight  train  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad,  not  more  than  two  blocks  from 
the  place  where  he  was  addressing  the  men,  killing  the  engine,  driving  away  the 
train  men,  pulling  ooapling  pins,  &c. 
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March  31,  1886. — No  change  in  situation ;  the  nsual  mob  visited  Chicago  and  Alton 
yard  and  compelled  men  to  stop  work. 

April  1,  188d. — The  record  substantially  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  day. 

April  2,  1886. — The  situation  unchanged  ;  engine  with  a  lot  of  empty  cars  started 
from  East  Saint  Louis,  and  when  near  the  Bridge  Junction  the  train  was  surrounded 
by  a  mob  of  fully  one  hundred  and  fifty  strikers,  who  compelled  the  engineer,  fireman, 
and  yard-master  to  leave  the  train ;  after  considerable  trouble,  the  train  was  taken  to 
Venice  by  one  of  the  officials  of  the  road  handling  the  engine.  From  the  27th  of 
March  until  this  date,  April  2,  inclusive,  there  had  been  no  transferring  by  teams 
from  Saint  Louis  to  East  Saint  Louis,  the  drivers  and  others  in  charge  of  teams  hav- 
ing been  intimidated  by  the  strikers. 

April  3,  1886. — No  material  change  in  the  situation  in  the  ystrds  of  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  Company  ;  business  practically  at  a  stand-still. 

April  4,  1886.  Matters  continued  as  on  the  preceding  day  ;  in  the  yards  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  Alton  Railroad  no  work  could  be  accomplished. 

April  5,  1886. — All  switch  engineers  and  firemen  refused  to  work,  claiming  that  the 
threats  which  had  been  made  rendered  it  unsafe  for  them  to  continue  at  work  with 
safety  to  their  persons;  engineers  and  firemen  from  the  Chicago  division  were  sent  to 
East  Saint  Louis  to  handle  the  engines. 

April  6,  1886. — The  same  state  of  affairs  continuing  at  East  Saint  Louis  with  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad ;  no  work  done,  except  as  performed  by  outside  help 
brought  from  other  portions  of  the  line. 

April7,  1886.— -At  about  11.30  a.  m.  a  mob  of  some  three  hundred  of  the  strikers 
made  a^tour  throu^  the  freight  depot,  and,  noticing  their  movements  in  time,  most 
of  the  laborers  wer^  placed  in  box  cars  and  taken  out  of  reach  of  the  crowd ;  after 
the  strikers  had  marched  through  the  freight-houses  and  yards  they  entered  the  yards 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railway,  where  Qousiderable  damage  was  done  by  them. 

April  8,  1886. — The  few  men  in  the  freight-honse.of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad 
were  waited  upon  and  asked  to  stop  work  by  a  committee  of  the  strikers,  and  most 
of  them  quit  work  ;  twenty  track  laborers  were  brought  in  from  Missouri  to  handle 
freight;  also  there  were  brought  with  them  boarding  oars,  where  they  could  be  fed 
and  lodged  without  being  obliged  to  go  outside  of  our  yards.  On  arrival  at  East 
Saint  Louis  only  four  of  these  men  would  work ;  the  remainder  refused  to  work  on 
account  of  the  threats  made.  About3.30p.  m.  aparty  ofonehundredstrikerscameup 
the  levee  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  usual  raid  through  the  freight- houses  and 
yards ;  these  were  held  in  check  by  the  deputy  marshals  and  turned  back. 

April  9,  1886. — Nothing  of  importance  transpired  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  prem- 
ises. 

April  10,  1886. — ^The  militia  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  ordered  out  by  the  governor  on 
account  of  the  occurrences  in  theyarda  of  other  companies  at  East  Saint  Louis,  arrived 
during  the  night  of  the  9th  of  April,  and  all  the  railroad  interests  were  placed  under 
the  military  protection.  From  that  time  until  the  present,  April  29,  all  roads  have 
been  working  under  many  disadvantages  and  have  been  unable  to  do  the  nsual  amount 
of  business ;  none  of  the  old  employes  known  to  be  Knights  of  Labor  have  returned  to 
work ;  men  employed  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers  are  for  the  most  part,  so  far 
as  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  is  concerned,  taken  out  of  the  city  at  night  to 
avoid  intimidation  and  threats  of  personal  violence.  On  the  23d  of  April  Mz.  J.  W. 
Blue,  keeper  of  the  boarding  cars  which  are  being  used  at  East  Saint  Louis,  was  as- 
saulted at  the  east  end  of  the  Saint  Louis  bridge  at  7.45  p.  m.,  while  on  his  way  from 
Saint  Louis,  being  knocked  insensible  by  cwo  strikers.  He  was  cared  for  by  two 
members  of  the  militia  who  were  on  guard  near  by,  and  was  taken  by  them  to  his 
quarters. 

T.  W.  BURROWS,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows :     . 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stewakt).  State  your  name  and  occupation.--An8wer.  My  name 
is  T.  W.  Burrows ;  occupation,  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis 
Railway.  ,       ,  ^,     ^  ^-         j> 

Q.  If  you  can  give  us  any  facts  and  circumstances  bearing  on  the  two  questions  ot 
the  cause  and  extent  of  the  troubles  between  your  line  of  railway  and  any  employes 
thereof,  you  will  please  do  so.— A.  On  the  afternoon  of  March  13  I  received.*  com- 
munication, which  I  presume  is  intended  for  my  name,  although  it  was  spelled  wrong, 
but  was  addressed  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Saint  Louis  Railway, 
signed  by  A.  C.  Caughlin  and  C.  N.  Berry,  representing  themselves  to  be  a  committee 
of  District  Assembly  No.  93.  The  communication  went  on  to  request  that  a  scale  of 
wages  be  adopted  by  the  company,  which  was  far  in  excess  of  what  we  were  then  pay- 
ingT  and  they  wanted  an  answer  by  the  Monday  following.  As  soon  as  I  received  the 
le&r  I  went  to  East  Saint  Louis  and  called  the  switchmen  together,  and  read  them 
the  communicatioQ,  and  they  said  it  was  not  authorized,  that  they  knew  nothing  ot 
it,  that  they  had  no  grievance  against  the  company,  and  were  satisfied  with  the  wages 
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they  were  being  paid.  We  were  Iben  pay  lug  Ji  uniform  rate — I  mean,  with  all  the  other 
lines,  with  one  or  two  exceptions ;  the  Chicago  and  Alton  were  paying  more  than  we 
were  at  that  time.  I  tallied  with  the  men  about  the  matter,  and  stated  what  condi- 
tion the  compapy  was  in,  what  their  last  report  had  shown,  and  the  deficit  in  operat- 
ing the  road,  and  we  had  a  friendly  talk.  I  asked  them,  in  case  a  general  strike  shoald 
he  inaugurated,  whether  they  would  remain  loyal  to  the  company,  and  they  said  the 
feeling  was  so  strong  in  East  Saint  Louis  that  it  n  onld  be  impossible  for  them  to  work 
there  after  the  strike  was  over  in  case  they  con  tin  ued  to  work  during  the  strike,  and 
if  a  general  strike  was  inaugurated  they  would  be  compelled  to  quit.  I  said  to  them, 
I  would  be  very  sorry  if  they  did  as  I  would  be  obliged  to  fill  their  places,  and  I  left 
them  with  that  understanding.  I  heard  nothing  more  until  3  o'clock  March  35 ;  there 
was  a  general  strike  at  that  time  in  all  the  yards  in  East  Saint  Louis.  Our  men  qnit 
at  that  hour;  I  immediately  went  to  East  Saint  Louis  and  commenced  to  do  all  the 
switching  that  was  possible  with  the  men  that  we  could  get.  We  started  out  a  train 
at  7.45  that  evening.  ^I  had  left  the  yard,  however,  before  the  train  started  out,  ex- 
pecting to  be  interfered  with.  They  goc  to  the  Broadway  crossing,  and  there  was  a 
mob  of  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  men  that  surrounded  the  train,  and  were  stopped 
at  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  crossing,  and  they  commenced  to  pull  the  pins  and  in- 
timidate the  men.  They  took  the  lantern  away  from  our  conductor  and  threw  it  into 
Cahokia  Creek,  and  threw  the  pins  into  Cahokia  Creek,  and  commanded  the  men  to 
hack  the  train  into  the  yard.  This  train  had  a  car  of  stock  in  it.  The  men  were 
badly  frightem  d,  and  backed  the  train  into  the  yard.  We  had  live  stock  in  the  car 
over  night,  and  the  next  moroing  we  undertook  to  get  out  an  eng<ne,  and  there  wa^ 
a  mob  that  came  down  to  the  yard  composed  of  seventy-five  or  eiglty  men,  and  they 
surrounded  the  engine  and  would  not  permit  ns  to  do  any  work  at  all.  The  same  thing 
continued  each  day  after  that  until  April  1.  Meanwhile  Governor  Oglesby,  of  Illinois, 
came  to  East  Saint  Lonis  and  talked  with  the  strikers,  as  I  understood  it;  they  had 
giv-en  him  assurances  that  the  trains  would  be  permitted  to  run  without  any  interfer- 
ence on  their  part.  On  the  morning  of  April  1  we  started  out  our  train  again;  I  got 
on  the  locomotive ;  we  started  out  all  right  until  we  got  to  the  Broadway  crossing,  ana 
there  were  several  men  who  mounted  the  locomotive  there,  and  they  commenced  to 
pile  on  to  the  train  until,  perhaps,  there  were  perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty  men  on  the 
locomotive  and  the  cars,  and  one  of  them,  whom  I  afterwards  learned  was  Scott  An- 
derson, he  had  a  paper  which  purported  to  be  a  communication  from  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  an  official  document  with  a  seal  on  it,  asking  the  engineerto  leave  the  engine. 
He  was  supported  by  a  party  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  others,  on  and  about  the  loco- 
motive, all  of  them  talking  and  using  persuasion,  as  they  called  it,  but  it  looked  to 
me  very  much  like  intimidation.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  bad  talk,  and  ihey  were 
excited  and  angry,  but  they  didn't  succeed  in  getting  our  engineer  and  fireman  to 
leave  the  engine,  and  we  went  out  with  the  train.  They  permitted  us  to  run  the  trains 
out  and  in  after  the  1st  of  April  until  April  9.  On  the  afternoon  of  April  9  the  shoot- 
ing occurred.  I  think  it  was  about  half-past  2.  We  had  run  a  freight  train  out  about 
half-past  1,  an  hour  before,  and  we  were  not  IntBrfered  with.  At  4.50  we  started  a 
freight  train,  and  got  as  far  as  the  Broadway  crossing,  where  we  were  surrounded  by 
this  mob.  The  pins  were  pulled,  and  we  were  commanded  to  back  the  train  into  the 
yard,  which  was  done.  That  same  night,  or  the  following  morning,  the  militia  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  the  trains  went  out  without  interference  from  that  time,  and 
we  have  been  permitted  to  operate  our  trains  without  any  interference  as  far  as  we 
could  do  so.  The  men,  however,  claim  that  they  have  been  visited  at  their  homes  and 
intimidated  at  night.  About  April  1  or  2  there  was  a  mob  came  down  to  our  yard 
and  went  through  the  freight-house,  forced  their  way  past  the  depnty  sheriff,  and 
succeeded  in  getting,  quite  a  number  of  our  platform  men  to  quit  work  and  go  with 
them.  I  forgot  to  say  on  March  29  that  we  had  a  number  of  employes  sworn  in  as 
deputy  sherilfs.  Previous  to  March  29,  and  on  March  29,  while  attempting  to  do  some 
switching,  a  large  mob  of  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  men  came  in  and  surrounded 
one  of  our  switch  engines,  and  threatened  to  kill  the  engine  unless  it  was  put  in  the 
roundhouse.  A  deputy  sheriff,  named  C.  B.  Wade,  gave  a  signal  to  back  up,  and  some 
person  in  the  crowd  hallooed  "  kill  the  son  of  a  bitch,"  and  they  immediately  made  an 
attack  on  him,  knocked  him  down,  and  kicked  and  beat  him  very  badly,  and  six  or 
eight  deputy  sheriffs  were  unable  to  protect  him.  It  was  said  that  one  of  the  party 
waw  seen  there  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  but  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  he 
was  the  man  who  cut  him. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  letter  written  by  Caughlin  and  Berry,  did  you  see  that  paper 
yourself? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yoti  remember  whether  the  handwriting  was  the  same  as  the  signatures  of 
the  two  names? — A.  I  think  it  was;  that  is  my  impression,  that  it  was, but  I  am  not 
sure  as  to  that. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask,  was  there  a  seal  on  that  paper? — ^A.  A.  C.  Caughlin  and 
C.  N.  Berry ;  I  imagine  it  was  the  same  handwriting  on  both,  bat  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Was  it  sealed  f — A.  It  was  sealed ;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnes.)  Where  is  this  assembly  93  located  f— A.  Well,  I  do  not  know ; 
they  wanted  me  to  address  thein  at  Eighth  and  Chestnut  streets,  at  the  Central  Hotel. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  That  is,  this  committee  wanted  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cdrtin.)  The  Central  Hotel  in  this  city?— A.  Saint  Louis;  this  com- 
munication showed  that  it  was  gotten  up  on  the  hektograph  or  something  of  the  kind ; 
a  general  circular,  I  presume,  that  was  addressed  to  all  the  representatives  of  the 
order ;  it  appeared  so  to  me.  In  fact,  after  I  had  been  to  East  Saiut  Louis  and  talked 
with  Kur  men,  and  they  stated  it  was  not  authorized  by  them,  I  met  Colonel  Hill 
lepre&enting  the  Vandalia  Line,  and  he  stated  that  they  had  received  a  similar  com- 
munication afterwards,  and  also  men  on  several  other  lines  had. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Bdrnes.)  Do  you  remember  of  any  one  presenting  you  with  a  paper 
after  Mr.  Powderly  had  ordered  the  strike  off,  at  any  time? — A.  No,  sir;  no  such  paper 
was  presented  to  me. 

Miss  S.  C.  CARB0U6H,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Question  (by  Mr.  Cuktin).  Where  do  you  live  ?— Answer.  Paoiflc,  Mo. 

Q.  Are  you  a  married  woman  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  firing  occnr  at  that  place  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  go  on  and  state  all  that  you  saw. — A.  Yes,  I  saw  it ;  first  you  come  to  the 
railroad  track,  then  there  is  a  wagon  road,  and  then  there  is  a  pavement ;  I  was  stand- 
ing in  the  gateway  that  opens  on  to  the  pavement  when  the  firing  occurred. 

Q.  The  first  shot  that  was  fired,  you  heard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  f  got  it  through  my 
«lothing,  and  I  have  got  my  clothing  here  to  show  where  the  bullet  went  if  you  want 
to  see  it  with  the  marks  through  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cdrtin.)  We  will  waive  that;  that  was  the  first  shot  fired?— A.  That 
was  the  first  shot  fired. 

Q.  Where  were  the  persons  standing  who  fired  it  ? — A.  I  cannot  swear  to  that ;  the 
way  it  was  Mrs.  McMillan  and  I  started  down  to  the  lower  crossing,  and  Mr.  McMillan 
hallooedfor  me  to  come  back  and  go  to  the  upper  crossing ;  itisu't  a  crossing,  but  there 
are  i<ome  boards  laid  there  for  wagons  to  go  to  the  gravel-house  where  they  have  a 
aand-honse,  and  I  went  and  started  to  go  bapk,  and  I  stopped  in  front  of  Mrs.  McMil- 
lan's house  and  took  up  my  apron  to  gather  some  gravel  in  it,  and  I  had  two  or  three 
bandfalls  of  gravel  in  my  apron,  and  then  I  heard  Mrs.  McMillan  holler  to  run,  that 
they  were  going  to  shoot,  and  just  as  I  got  to  the  gate  I  turned  around  when  the  word 
"fire"  wak  given,  and  a  bullet  came  at  the  same  time,  and  it  came  through  my  cloth- 
ing, and  that  was  the  first  shot  that  was  fired.  Then  I  went  to  the  mayor  of  our  town 
about  it,  and  from  there  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Peck,  and  I  showed  him  my  apron  and  clothing 
and  told  him  what  was  done. 

Q.  Was  there  a  large  crowd  of  people  there  at  the  time  ? — A.  Not  a  very  large  crowd 
of  people.  There  were  not  many  people  there  when  the  firing  was  done.  Nobody 
but  Mrs.  McMillan  and  I.  The  Knights  of  Labor  were  in  session,  and  their  hall  ad- 
joins to  the  yard  of  this  place  where  I  was,  and  after-they  fired  a  bullet  through  my 
clothing  I  turned  back  to  the  wall,  and  then  I  saw  six  Knights  of  Labor  coming  out 
<>{  their  gateway,  and  some  were  then  on  the  pavement  but  not  across  the  wagon- 
road.  ^ 

Q.  Did  the  men  fire  at  you,  do  you  say  ? — A.  They  must  have,  forit  looked  like  there 
was  but  one,  and  I  got  the  first  bullet  through  my  clothing  that  was  fired. 

Q.  Was  there  any  man  between  you  and  the  train  ? — A,  No ;  there  was  no  man  at 
all  whatever. 

Q.  The  train  was  stopped,  was  it  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  running  very  slow. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Peck  in  regard  to  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
went  to  Mr.  Peck  right  at  the  time,  as  soon  as  ever  the  train  pulled  out.  I  went 
right  to  Mr.  Peck  in  the  agent's  ofSce. 

Q.  And  you  told  him  what  had  occurred  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  showed  him  my  apron ; 
fired  right  through  my  apron;  and  then  I  went  to  Mr.  Hennessey's  office,  and  showed 
him  my  apron,  and  he  said  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that  he  could  not  help  it. 

Q.' Don't  you  know  Mr.  Peck  was  arrested  there,  or  do  you  know  it? — ^A.  There 
was  something  said  about  him  being  arrested  ;  there  was  some"thing  said  about  his 
carrying  concealed  weapons.  Mr.  Peck  is  here,  and  he  knows  whether  that  be  true 
or  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  it  was  that  fired  the  shot,  because  you  say  you  didn't  see 
the  man  t — A.  No,  sir ;  1  don't  know  who  fired  the  shot,  but  it  came  from  off  the  train, 
from  Furlong's  gang. 

Q.  From  men  on  top  of  the  train  ?—  A..  Yes,  sir ;  on  top  of  the  train.  The  word  for 
firing  and  the  firing  both  commenced  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  You  say  there  wasn't  anybody  there ;  no  men  there? — A. 
No,  sir ;  they  came  after  I  had  got  this  bullet  through  my  clothing. 

Q.  What  were  they  firing  at,  if  there  was  nobody  there  ? — A.  It  seemed  like  they 
were  firing  to  us  two  women,  Mrs.  McMillan  and  I,  and  the  children ;  I  don't  know 
what  else  they  were  firing  at. 
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Q.  There  was  no  man  in  sight  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  see  any  man  at  all  until  I 
tnmed  my  back  to  the  wall,  after  the  shooting  commenced. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  man  fire  the  gunf — A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  swear  to  it.  There 
was  two  men  right  on  top  of  the  car  with  pistols  leveled  down  all  the  time  two  or 
three  days  before,  that  drawed  ou  all  the  citizens  as  well  as  the  strikers. 

Q.  Do  you  live  at  that  place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  your  parents,  or  are  you  engaged  in  business  there  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  keep 
house  for  my  father. 

Q.  What  is  your  father's  employment  t — A,  He  is  a  carpenter  for  Mr.  Peck  here, 
in  the  bridge  department. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  strikers? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  sympathies  are  rather  with  the  strikers,  are  they  not  t — A.  No,  sir;  not  a 
hit ;  I  came  here  to  swear  to  the  truth  and  nothing  else. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  asked  f — A.  No,  sir ;  my  sympathies  are  with  no  side  at  all. 

Q.  You  don't  have  any  sympathy  t — A.  No,  sir ;  with  no  side.  I  came  here  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  nothing  more. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  if  you  threw  any  stones  at  the  train  or  at  any  person  on 
the  train  T — A.  No,  sir;  1  didn't  throw  any,  but  I  had  gathered  this  gravel  to  throw, 
but  I  had  not  thrown  it. 

Q.  Were  there,  not  some  stones  in  the  gravel,  or  rather  large-sized  pebbles  T — A,  No, 
sir;  it  was  gravel  from  the  sand  of  the  Merrimac  River. 

Q.  What  were  you  throwing  gravel  for  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  my  motives 
were  for  that. 

Q.  Well,  nobody  else  knows  if  you  don't. — A.  I  just  went  up  there  to  gather  some 
pebbles.    There  were  no  great  pebbles— little  small  gravel. 

Q.  What  were  you  going  to  throw  themat  T — A.  I  was  going  to  throw  them  at  the 
train,  but  it  waa  too  far  away  to  throw  much. 

Q.  What  led  you  to  throw  it  at  the  train?  Why  did  yon  do  that  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  what  made  me  do  it.  I  cannot  answer  that,  for  I  don't  know  what  my  ideas 
were  for  doing  so. 

Q.  If  you  don't  know  why  you  did  it  I  guess  that  is  all  that  we  have  to  ask. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CuRTicir.)  Did  you  do  anything  towards  stopping  the  train  or  interfer- 
ing with  the  men  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  how  I  could  try  to  interfere  with  the 
men  or  stop  the  train.    I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

A.  F.  WALSH,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stewart).  State  your  name,  occupation,  and  residence. — An- 
swer. My  name  is  A.  V.  Walsh ;  I  am  secretary  and  clerk  of  W.  C.  Brown,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  Saint  Louis  Division,  stationed  at  Beards- 
town,  m. 

Q.  What  do  yon  know  about  the  strike  ? — A.  Well,  Mr.  Brown  instructed  me  one 
day  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  going  to  have  a  meeting  in  East  Saint  Louis,  and 
to  go  there  aind  see  what  was  8d,id  about  the  men  at  work  in  the  yards,  or  the  "scabs," 
as  they  were  called,  I  went  to  that  meeting  and  made  a  few  notes  in  short-hand,  which 
I  will  read. 

Q.  Have  you  those  notes  with" you? — ^A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  This  was  a  meeting  at  East  Saint  Louis  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  read  your  notes. — A.  It  was  Martin  Irons  I  took.  This  was  what  he  said : 
"  Talk  to  the  scabs  and  go  to  the  houses  and  talk  to  their  wives  and  make  them  quit. 
.Do  everything  you  possibly  can  to  make  them  go  out.  Make  them  stop  work  and  go 
out,  and  if  they  won't  go  out  give  them  some  pills  and  shit  them  out" — ^is  the  words 
that  he  used.  "  To  hell  with  the  Chinese ;  to  hell  with  the  scabs.  We  fought  and 
won  the  Chinese  fight,  and  we  will  win  this  fight." 

Q.  Where  was  tms  meeting  held  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  Harrigan's  Hall,  or  some  such 
name,  or  Harrihan. 

Q.  You  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  taking  notes  of  what  was  said  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  those  notes  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  correct? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  swear  to  that. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there  there? — ^A.  There  were  about — the  hall  was  full; 
that  is  all  up  around  the  front  part  was  full,  and  they  were  sitting  up  around  the 
gallery;  kind  of  an  ante-room  there  was  there.    They  were  sitting  up  on  top  of  that. 

Q.  How  was  this  advice  of  Mr.  Irons  received  by  the  crowd  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  applause ;  that  is,  the  applause  was  frequent,  but  none  of  it  waa  very 
enthusiastic. 

Q.  Did  you  hea.r  any  other  orations  on  that  subject? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  Mr. 
Jackson  speak  and  Mr.  Secor  and  Mr.  Sweep,  or  some  such  name.  I  didn't  under- 
stand what  his  name  was  when  they  introduced  him.         * 

Q.  Can  yoti identify  the  men  that  spoke  there?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Are  any  of  them  present  at  this  time  in  this  room  ?    [Witness  takes  a  look  at  the 
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spectators  present.]  A.  I  see  none  that  I  recognize  now.  I  saw  Mr.  Secor  and  Mar- 
tin Irons  here  when  I  first  came  in.  , 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Secor  say  f — ^A.  He  made  a  short  speech,  and  what  he  said  was 
that — I  made  a  note  of  it — advising  the  men  to  keep  quiet  while  the  militia  were 
present,  but  "  as  soon  as  the  militia  goes" — he  made  a  very  significant  wink  at  that. 
It  was  something  like  this  f  witness  Illustrates]. 

Q.  He  didn't  clothe  that  in  language,  hut  in  signs  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  addresses  or  anything  else  said  t — A.  Well,  Mr.  Jackson 
spoke  about  politics  and  the  relations  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  it;  that  they  better 
work  in  a  little  politics  in  order  to  make  them  successful  in  their  legislative  efforts, 
and  he  advised  the  men  to  watch  the  detectives  and  the  sheriffs,  and  one  thing  and 
another. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  this  meeting t — ^A.  I  think  it  was  the  17th  of  April;  it 
was  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  yon  know  in  relation  to  this  matter,  and  if  there  is  yon 
may  state  it? — ^A.  In  relation  to  the  strike  T 

Q.  Yes;  what  you  heard  at  this  meeting.— A.  Well,  I  generally  followed — acting 
under  instrnctions  of  my  superintendent — I  wandered  around  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Enights  of  Labor  and  congregating  strikers,  and  generally  heard  what  they  said; 
abont  all  that  they  said  would  be  try  and  force  the  "  scabs  "  to  quit  work ;  to  go  out, 
and  they  spoke  or  suggested  appointing  a  committee  to  watch  them  at  night.  I  don't 
know  what  the  committee  was  for,  but  I  heard  they  decided  at  one  time  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  six  to  watch  some  scab ;  I  was  listening  to  their  conversation  unknown 
to  them,  but  I  could  not  obtain  the  name  of  the  man  that  they  wanted  to  watch.  I 
heard  them  state  that  a  committee  had  watched  last  night,  but  were  not  successful; 
that  is  about  all  the  conversation  that  I  could  catch. 

Q.  Did  you  take  this  report  of  what  Irons  said  stenographically  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
have  it  on  a  piece  of  paper  here  [paper  shown]. 

Q.  That  is  the  original  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  original  that  I  took. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Cuktin.)  How  did  you  get  into  a  meeting  of  the  Enights  of  Labor  T 

Mr.  Stewart.  Was  it  a  pnblic  meeting  f — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  public 
or  not ;  they  were  Enights  of  Labor  and  all  called  each  other  brothers. 

Q.  It  wasn't  a  secret  meeting  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  could  not  have  got  in  if  it  had  been  J — A.  No ;  probably  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  difSculty  about  getting  in  T — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  worked  along  and 
talked  with  the  men  ;  went  right  along  with  them.  I  was  evidently  the  only  one 
there  who  had  no  other  interest  except  my  own.  That  is  they  were  evidently  work- 
ingmen;  all  of  them. 

Mr.  CuRTiN  There  was  nothing  significant  in  the  fact  that  they  called  each  other 
brothers,  was  there f — A.  No;  nothing  except  it  is  the  custom  of  members  of  some 
orders.' 

Q.  Bnt  that  is  usual  1 — A.  Yes ;  they  talked  favorable  of  the  Enights  of  Labor  and 
about  winning  the  fight,  &c. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  proof  that  they  were  Enights  of  Labor  other  than  what  you  heard 
what  they  saidf — ^A.  No ;  nothing  only  that  and  the  fact  that  the  speakers  at  least 
ail  had  Enights  of  Labor  badges  on,  or  pins. 

^X  n .1.1-.: 1.;i-_      .t-I^Z^     r  n-wrViiX^ii-ir,  ^w    -niv*     4-nT 


Mr.  PoRTis.  Mr.  Peck,  who  testified  yesterday,  was  to  furnish  a  statement.  Here 
it  is. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  don't  want  it  put  in  unless  it  is  verified  by  oath.    What  is  it  i 

Judge  FoRTis.'  It  is  a  statement  of  some  of  the  transactions  at  Pacific,  concerning 
which  he  didn't  have  a  memorandum  yesterday. 

Mr.  Stewart.  We  will  examine  it. 

E.  M.  SMITH,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stewart).  Mr.  Smith,  you  are  a  colonel,  I  believe  f— Answer. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  residence f — A.  Greenup,  111. 

Q.  State  what  relation  you  had  to  this  strike. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  was  ordered  to  East 
Saint  Louis  by  Governor  Oglesby  to  take  command  of  a  military  force  there  at  the 
time  of  the  riot. 

Q.  Well  now,  will  you  give  this  committee  the  result  of  your  observations  there  i — 
A    Yes  sir. 

Q.  As  to  the  character  of  the  strike  and  the  extent  of  it,  and  the  temper  of  the 

striking  men. ^A.  On  the  9th  of  April  I  received  a  dispatch  at  my  home  stating  that 

a  military  force  had  been  ordered  to  East  Saint  Louis^  and  that  I  should  proceedthere 
immediately  on  the  first  train  to  take  command  of  them ;  that  there  had  been  some 
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rioting,  and  some  bloodshed;  that  parties  had  been  shot  by  deputy  marshals,  &c. 
Colonel  Hill  ran  an  engine  to  our  place  at  Effingham,  and  I  got  on  the  train 
■with  three  companies  of  my  regiment,  of  the  Eighth  Illinois,  and  when  I  came  to 
East  Saint  Louis  I  arrived  there  between  12  and  1  o'clock.  We  cam<i  very  rapidly, 
and  when  we  arrived  there  I  asked  for  instruotious,  aud  was  told  they  were  setting 
cars  on  fire  and  that  I  should  take  Sheriff  Eopiquet  andgo  down  to  thetracks  aud  put 
out  the  fires  aud  do  the  very  best  I  could  under  the  circumstances.  I  left  a  company 
to  guard  the  relay  depot,  and  took  two  other  companies  and  went  down  the  tracks, 
and  while  going  down  the  tracks  discovered  the  fact  that  some  of  the  companies  of 
my  regiment  had  preceded  me.  I  found  one  of  theai  guarding  the  rouudhouse  and 
also  one  guarding  houses  that  were  on  fire  to  keep  others  from  being  set  on  fire.  I 
■went  down  there  and  took  my  men  and  shifted  the  trains  apart  the  best  1  could  to 
keep  the  other  cars  from  catching  afire,  and  I  discovered  that  they  were  still  setting 
the  cars  on  fire  ahead  of  me,  just  about  as  fast  as  I  could  put  the  fire  ont,  and  I  went 
on  down  quite  a  distance  on  the  Cairo  Short  Line,  aud  I  discovered  the  fact  that  there 
was  quite  a  crowd  Ihese,  and  that  men  were  running  over  the  tracks  backwards  aud 
forwards,  and  that  the  fire  kept  preceding  me,  and  so  I  ordered  my  battalions  to  load 
their  guns  and  gave  them  their  order  that  if  they  found  any  man  setting  fire  to  a  car 
to  shoot  him.  I  did  not  believe  the  citizens  of  East  Saint  Louis,  Kuightij  of  Labor,  or 
anybody  else  believed  in  incendiarism.  I  thought  there  was  a  set  of  men  there  that 
were  going  to  bum  dowfi  the  town  of  East  Saint  Louis  and  I  wanted  to  see  some  of 
them ;  that  I  wanted  to  stop  it  if  I  could;  and  I  deployed  the  men  down  the  road  the 
best  I  could.  I  hadn't  but  a  few  men  at  that  time,  but  I  deployed  along  at  intervals, 
with  instructions  to  guard  those  trains  and  whereverthey  were  able  to  separate  those 
<!ars  that  had  not  been  set  on  fire  from  those  that  had  not  yet  caught,  to  do  so ;  then  I 
went  back  up  the  track  onto  the  Cairo  Short  Line ;  I  went  back  upon  the  track  onto  the 
Cairo  Short  Line,  and  there  we  fired  up  a  dead  engine,  and  we  went  back  to  the 
relay  depot,  and  then  Colonel  Culver  and  myself  went  down  and  opened  the  switches 
and  took  the  train  apart,  separated  it  from  the  burning  cars  and  saved  what  we 
could.  All  that  happened  at  night  during  a  dense  storm ;  it  rained  all  the  time,  and 
of  coarse  I  had  very  little  time  to  make  close  observations,  but  I  could  observe  a  little 
of  the  temper  of  the  people,  however,  but  they  did  not  at  that  time  do  anything  more 
than,  when  we  were  going  down  the  track,  call  us  "  Pretty  birds ;  you  would  make 
nice  ornaments  for  mantle  pieces,"  and  things  of  that  kind,  but  of  course  we  didn't 
pay  any  attention  to  that.  The  next  morning,  when  we  threw  out  our  pickets 
at.  different  points  to  protect  the  property,  I  discovered  an  antipathy  existing  against 
•everybody  that  wanted  to  work,  or  tried  to  work,  and  also  a  very  strong  antipa- 
thy against  the  militia.  I  found  the  civil  authorities  perfectly  powerless  to  en- 
force the  law.  In  fact  the  sheriff  said  he  couldn't  find  any  deputies  that  would  un- 
dertake to  do  a  thing,  and  that  it  was  no  use  to  arrest  a  man ;  that  if  you  undertook 
to  arrest  a  man'  and  take  him  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  the  mayor,  or  any  other 
executive  officer,  they  would  just  turn  him  loose ;  or,  if  charges  were  preferred  against 
him  they  would  get  out  a  warrant  and  turn  him  loose  on  straw  bail.  Of  course,  snch 
a  state  of  affairs  as  that  seemed  hardly  possible,  but  the  longer  we  staid  the  more  I 
became  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  was  true,  and  at  the  same  time  I  could  not  get  the 
sheriff  to  issue  an  order  setting  forth  or  specifying  the  different  articles  of  our  statute 
under  which  these  men  could  be  arrested  for  intimidation  or  anything  else,  but  fioally 
I  did  succeed  in  getting  an  order  of  that  kind,  which  specified  the  men  who  were 
intimidating,  firing  cars,  or  obstructing  the  track,  or  throwing  switches,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  which,  under  the  statute,  they  could  be  arrested  for  and  tried.  Un- 
der these  orders  we  made  several  arrests,  and  several  parties  were  arrested  and  taken 
to  Bellevilleand  gave  bail.  I  don't  think  agreat  many  men  were  arrested ;  if  there  were 
did  not  know  of  it,  and  it  was  a  demonstrated  fact  that  the  civil  authorities  in  East 
Saint  Louis  were  powerless  to  enforce  the  law.  Looking  at  it  from  a  military  stand- 
point I  think  now  that  the  best  thing  Governor  Oglesby  could  do  is  to  declare  military 
law  and  relieve  the  municipal  authorities  from  any  responsibility  whatever  and  place 
the  town  in  the  bands  of  a  receiver. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewakt.)  A  military  receiver  f — A.  Put  the  town  in  the  hands  of  a 
civil  receiver  and  let  the  military  authorities  do  the  police  duty  until  this  trouble  is 
straightened  out. 

Q.  Then,  you  say,  there  was  a  general  state  of  lawlessness  ? — ^A.  Yes,  found  it  every- 
where ;  notin  one  place  alone  ;  inside  the  corporate  limits,  wherever  we  went  it  seemed 
as  though  the  children  from  two  years  old  and  up  all  had  the  same  sentiments  exactly 
about  the  matter. 

Q.  Well,  what  were  their  sentiments  in  reference  to  the  moving  of  trains  and  the 
resumption  of  the  regular  business  of  transportation  ? — A.  They  were  willing  to  goto 
work  provided  that  all  these  men  could  go  to  work  ;  that  is,  all  the  old  men  could  go 
to  work.  There  were  a  great  many  men  who  said  they  didn't  think  they  had  cause  to 
strike  where  that  state  of  things  existed,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  had  been  ordered 
out,  and  would  stay  out  as  long  as  the  order  was  enforced,  but  they  were  willing  to 
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go  to  work  any  time  they  could  go  to  ■work,  but  what  they  wanted  was  to  have  all 
the  men  to  go  to  work.  They  said  it  was  their  fight  for  life  or  death,  and  that  if  they 
didn't  win  this  time  that  capital  would  crush  them  ;  that  it  bad  got  them  down,  and 
that  they  thought  they  had  a  right  to  go  out  and  stay  out  until  the  thing  was  settled. 

Q.  They  said,  as  I  understand,  that  they  went  out  because  somebody  had  ordered 
them  out  I — A.  Because  somebody  had  ordered  them  out.  There  were  three  or  four 
parties  working  in  these  yards  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted  ;  boys  that  were 
raised  in  our  town,  and  I  had  a  chance  to  talk  with  them.  They  were  all  oflScers  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  at  East  Saint  Louis,  but  they  were  over  there  working  in  the 
yards,  and  I  talked  with  them  a  number  of  times,  and  they  said  that  they  were  or- 
dered out,  and  that  they  had  gone  out,  and  were  going  to  stay  out  until  the  thing  was 
settled.  They  would  come  to  me  every  day  and  would  want  to  know  what  I  knew 
about  the  likelihood  of  a  settlement  of  the'  troubles.  They  said  they  were  getting 
out  of  money.  One  or  two  of  them  were  men  of  families.  I  told  them  I  knew  noth- 
ing more  about  it  than  they,  that  I  was  sent  there  to  do  my  duty  by  protecting  pri- 
vate property. 

Q.  Did  it  occur  to  any  of  them  that  this  thing  was  the  result  of  their  own  volun- 
tary acts  t — A.  They  all  said  that  they  all  went  out  voluntarily;  that  the  lodge  or- 
dered them  out  and  that  they  went  out  to  stay  out,  and  didn't  dare  to  go  to  work 
until  they  were  ordered ;  meantime  the  troubles  had  obliged  the  railroad  company 
to  employ  a  good  many  other  men,  who  they  called  "  scabs."  They  employed  every- 
body that  they  could. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  .things  over  there,  colonel? — A.  It  hasn't 
changed  a  particle. 

Q.  Do  you  think  if  the  military  were  withdrawn  from  there  at  this  time  that  the 
civil  authorities  would  be  strong  enough  to  control  matters? — A.  Not  five  minutes. 

Q.  Tou  think  the  same  condition  of  outrage  and  lawlessness  would  result  again,  do 
you  ? — A.  I  think  so.  I  think  the  ground  work  is  all  laid  for  it  to  commence  at  any 
time  when  the  militia  is  withdrawn.  I  do  not  see  that  the  militia  being  there  hafl 
stopped  intimidation  in  the  matter  at  all,  anything  more  than  it  has  given  the  em- 
ployer protection  for  tbe  time  being,  so  that  the  men  coald  run  their  trains  and  re- 
sume trafiSc  under  that  jurisdiction,  but  I  am  confident  that  if  the  troops  were  taken 
away  from  there  there  would  be  trouble.  It  might  not  be  as  serious  a  trouble  as  it 
was  in  the  first  place,  bnt  I  think  it  wonld  naturally  drift  into  that  course. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cuktin.)  Have  you  communicated  to  the  governor  your  impressions  in 
that  respect  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  force  over  there  new  ? — A.  About  one  hundred  men  now ;  two 
companies. 

Q.  Only  two  companies? — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  must  make  things  rather  lively  with  two  companies? — A.  Particularly  so 
at  the  present  time.  I  am  not  in  command  now,  but  a  part  of  my  regiment  is  there 
under  my  major,  H^or  McDonald. 

Q.  What  efforts  did  the  civil  authorities  make  there,  the  mayor,  &c.,  and  the  mag- 
istrates ;  what  effort  did  they  make,  really,  to  control  this  matter  ?— A.  Well,  before 
we  came  there  I  do  not  know ;  since  I  came,'none — apparently  none.  I  said  to  Sheriff 
Bopiequet  yesterday  that  it  was  a  little  singular  that  Saint  Clair  County,  containing 
a  population  of  60,000  people,  one  thousandth  part  of  all  the  population  in  this  Govern- 
ment, in  a  city  of  15,000  peopl'-,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  authorities  to  enforce, 
inside  the  city  limits  of  E.-ist  Suiiit  Loais,  its  laws  and  ordinances.  He  says,  "Colonel 
Smith,  I  am  perfectly  powerless."  It  seems  a  little  remarkable,  but,  nevertheless, 
that  is  exactly  what  he  said  to  me ;  that  he  was  powerless,  and  that  it  was  no  use  to 
deputize  men.  .... 

Q.  Did  yon  suggest  to  the  governor  that  this  community  ought  to  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  ?— A.  Not  just  exactly  in  those  words,  but,  then,  it  was  pretty 
near  that  strong.  I  found,  while  making  the  rounds  of  the  city  in  a  military  capacity, 
that  there  were  a  great  many  men  that  were  imposing  on  the  Knights  of  Labor  by 
claiming  that  they  were  Knights  of  Labor,  that  I  don't  believe  were,  and  I  believe 
that  they  were  imposing  upon  them  to  get  their  drinks,  to  get  their  grub,  or  anything 
else  that  they  could  get  out  of  East  Saint  Louis.  I  found  that  class  of  men  over 
there  whom  I  do  not  believe  belonged,  as  I  said,  to  the  Knights  of  Labor;  and  I 
found  a  great  many  men  that  belonged  to  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  have  treated  me 
very  gentlemanly  and  apparently  friendly.  Of  course,  in  a  military  capacity,  I  knew 
nobody ;  I  did  not  consider  anybody  was  my  friend  at  all ;  I  could  not  think  of  it 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Curtin.  )  What  kind  of  arms  did  these  men  have  ?—  A.  Which,  the  troops 

Q    Yes  —A.  Breech-loading  Springfield  rifles,  the  same  pattern  and  equipped  the 
same  as  the  Kegular  Army.    Our  equipments  are  the  same,  complete. 
Mr.  Stewabt.  That  is  a  very  good  sort  of  gun. 
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Mr.  CuKTiN.  Makes  a  man  dangerous  behind  sucli  a  gun.  Have  you  ever  been  in 
the  military  service? — A.  I  served  three  years-in  the  regular  service  dtiring  the  war. 

Q.  What  regiment  f— A.  The  Eighty- fifth  Indiana. 

Mr.  Stew  aht.  That  warms  the  governor's  heart  toward  you. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cuetin.  )  I  am  requested  to  put  this  question :  Do  the  scabs  go  to  work — 
the  men  who  are  called  6cabs — dare  they  go  to  work  f — A.  I  suppose,  although,  of 
course,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  them ;  all  I  know-about  railroad  matters  they  told  me ; 
they  say  they  have  so  many  new  men,  and  that  is  all  I  know  about  that. 

Q.  You  said  that  men  dare  not  go  to  work  unless  they  were  protected  ;  could  not 
the  scabs  go  to  work  without  any  protection  ?— A.  Why,  I  suppose  they  have  been 
doing  it  with  the  new  men,  but  the  railroad  men — I  suppose  they  make  that  distinc- 
tion between  them — I  am  acquainted  with  a  good  many  men  at  our  end  of  the  line, 
of  the  Indianapolis  road,  who  are  not  Knights  of  Labor,  but  the  railroad  men,  the 
brakemen,  &c.,  on  the  Vandalia  Line  dare  not  run  to  East  Saint  Louis  to  work  at 
the  present  time,  at  le|,st,  they  say  they  will  not  risk  it. 

Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  if  the  sheriff  did  not  have  the  contempt  of  the  people 
from  the  fact  that  he  was  drunk  ?— A.  Well,  sir,  I  can't  tell  you  about  that,  for  I  wasn't 
here  at  any  time  before  the  night  of  the  firing. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  drinks  from  what  you  have  seen  of  him  f — A.  I  should  judge 
the  gentleman  took 'his  tea.     I  am  honest  about  the  thing. 

Q.  He  was  a  very  inefficient  man,  wasn't  he  ? — ^A.  Looking  at  hira  from  a  military 
point  of  view  he  was,  and  I  do  not  look  at  him  in  any  other  way.  If  he  had  been  an 
ofBcer  of  mine  I  would  have  had  his  resignation  in  an  hour,  as  quick  as  it  could  have 
been  written  out.  I  wouldn't  fool  with  him  at  all.  I  couldn't  keep  that  kind  of  men 
in  my  regiment,  and  wouldn't  have  him  fooling  around  where  I  was  at  all. 

Q.  Were  the  men  sworn  in  by  the  marshal  on  duty  when  you  went  there  1 — A. 
Which  men  have  jou  reference  to,  the  deputies? 

Q.  The  deputies,  yes  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  had  been  sworn  in  that  night 
or  not,  or  anything  about  it.  The  sherift  started  down  the  road  with  mo  to  show  me 
where  the  fire  was,  but  before  he  had  gone  a  great  ways  he  said  he  was  sick,  and  I 
told  him  that  I  thought  he  was,  and  probably  a  rest  might  do  him  good.  I  then  took 
full  charge  and  from  that  on  didn't  see  him  until  the  next  day  about  noon.  I  did  not 
know  where  he  lived  and  I  had  the  entire  responsibility  on  my  shoulders.'  It  was  a 
very  uncomfortable  position,  in  fact,  because  the  instructions  of  the  governor  to  me 
were  that  I  was  to  act  entirely  under  the  instructions  of  Sheriff  Eopiquet,  and  in  his 
absence  it  left  me  in  a  very  embarrassing  position,  so  much  so  that  I  did  not  know 
sometimes  how  to  act  or  what  lo  do,  but  I  done  what  I  thought  was  best.  But  as  to 
being  under  his  control  or  under  his  direction  since  I  have  been  here  in  East  Saints 
Louis  in  a  military  capacity,  I  don't  think  I  was  for  a  minute. 

Q..  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  It  would  have  been  still  more  embarrassing,  perhaps,  if  he 
had  staid  there. — ^A.  I  expect  it  was  a  good  thing  that  he  went  back.  Probably 
saved  a  good  deal  of  property  and  trouble. 

Q.  Well,  under  the  condition  of  things  that  you  describe  as  existing  there,  could 
any  sheriff  control  that  mob  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  think  not  unless  he  would 
have  had  deputies,  more  from  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  probably  been  armed 
by  the  direction  of  the  governor.  If  "arms  had  been  placed  in  their  hands— such  arms 
as  we  have,  of  course  whenever  they  are  fired  off  it  means  death  and  destruction — the 
probabilities  are  that  he  could  have  controlled  it  to  some  extent,  perhaps  entirely,  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  deputies,  say  one  hundred  men,  armed  in  good  shape.  But  for 
deputies  to  be  drawn  into  line  with  nothing  but  22-caliber  pistols  in  their  pockets,  and 
with  their  store  clothes  on, they  don't  look  very  formidable,  and  I  don't  think  they 
would  have  had  much  to  do  in  controlling  the  mob.  I  think  they  were  more  of  a 
laughing  stock  than  deputies. 

Q.  The  point  is  whether  the  condition  of  things  such  as  you  found  there  was  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  civil  authorities,  whether  a  man  took  tea  or  didn't  take  it? — 
A.  Well,  I  should  think  it  was  a  condition  of  things  when  I  arrived  there,  and,  in 
fact,  at  times  since  I  have  been  there,  that  if  the  militia  had  not  been  there  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  civil  authorities  to  have  done  anything  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, because  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  peace  officers  of  the  town  but 
what  are  in  full  sympathy  with  this  movement,  and  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  I 
have  not  found  any  yet  but  what  are  in  full  sympathy,  and  I  think  they  were  decid- 
ly  against  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  or  any  man  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it 
for  fear  of  something,  I  don't  know  what.  It  seemed  as  though  they  had  placed 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  these  men  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  not  get  them- 
selves out  of  danger,  simply  physically,  mentally,  and  every  other  way,  financially 
in  the  hands  of  these  men,  and  in  such  a  condition  that  they  were  afraid  to  act. 
That  is  the  way  it  looked  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  public  meeting  of  the  strikers  there  at  any  time  f — A.  Yes^ 
sir;  I  did. 

Q.  Whore?— A.  At  Flanagan's  Hall. 
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Q.  Was  that  the  same  meeting  that  this  young  man  mentioned  that  took  the  sten- 
ographic notes  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

8'  TO?  y"".^^^''  ^^-  Martin  Irons  disconrse  on  that  occasion  f— A.  I  did,  sir. 

n   TOM    ^'*  ^^  **y  '~^'  ^®  **'^  '^°™®  pretty  pointed  things  ahont  the  matter. 

ti.  well,  repeat  what  he  said  as  near  as  you  remember  it.— A.  As  near  as  I  can 
recollect  the  matter  he  said  he  wished  the  committee  to  see  these  men.  I  don't  think 
^  meant  scabs.  I  think  he  meant  probably  the  men  who  had  belonged  to  the  order. 
He  said  to  wait  upon  these  men  and  persuade  them  to  quit  work,  and  if  they  were  men 
ot  lamilies  to  see  their  families,  and  if  single  men  ofler  to  pay  their  board  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind,  or  some  compensation  to  keep  them  from  starving  ;  and  he  said,  if 
that  don  t  persuade  them  to  quit,  if  married  men  to  wait  on  theit  families,  and  talk 
to  them  about  it ;  and  he  said  if  that  don't  persuade  them  to  quit  to  give  them  pills : 
he  said,  "  You  know  what  kind  of  pills  I  mean." 

Q.  Did  he  use  any  vulgar  language  that  you  recollect  ?— A.  Well,  I  forget  whether 
he  put  any  adjectives  in  the  wind-up  or  not.  It  seems  to  my  mind  he  did.  Probably 
he  might  have  been  profane  about  the  matter. 

Q.  How  were  these  observations  by  Mr.  Irons  received  by  the  audience  ?— A.  They 
were  received  with  a  degree  of  applause  that  indicated  to  me  the  probabilities  were 
that  they  would  carry  out  the  instructions. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know  they  attempted  to  do  it  f— A.  Yes ;  I  know  it  was  not  safe 
for  a  man  to  get  out  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  his  home  or  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
militia,  and  if  he  went  up  Broadway  and  opened  his  month  in  such  a  way  as  to  indi- 
cate that  he  wasn't  in  sympathy  with  the  Knights  of  Labor,  or  that  he  had  gone  to 
work  contrary  to  their  orders,  the  probability  is  that  he  would  have  got  injured. 

Q.  Martin  Irons  was  rendering  what  aid  he  could  to  preserve  the  peace  in  that  way, 
was  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  advising  them  to  acts  of  violence,  if  necessary,  to  carry  out  his  purposes. 
Did  you  hear  any  remarks  from  any  other  man  at  that  meeting  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  one  or 
two  others,  but  they  were  all  conciliatory. 

Q.  Conciliatory  t— A.  That  is  that  they  were  advised  to  stand  up  for  their  rights  and 
plead  that  their  cause  was  just,  as  it  was  a  fight  of  labor  against  capital,  and  such 
iJemarks  as  that. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  local  grievances  on  that  occasion? — ^A.  I  believe 
not  ;  I  do  not  recollect.  I  believe  there  was  one  remark  made  by  some  one.  Of  course 
I  did  not  know  the  speakers,  but  I  believe  there  was  a  remark  made  to  this  extent,  that 
Mr.  Irons  was  as  good  authority  in  this  matter  as  Mr.  Powderly  from  the  simple  fact 
thatin  Mr.  Irons's  district  his  claims  to  run  his  own  business  were  all  right  as  long  as 
he  didn't  call  upon  Mr.  Powderly  for  help.  That  he  did  not  consider  the  time  had 
come  when  he  should  step  outside  of  his  district  to  ask  assistance  of  Mr.  Powderly, 
the  manager  of  the  order,  because  as  long  as  Irons  was  able  to  run  the  business  it  was 
none  of  Mr.  Powderl^'s  business  until  he  called  upon  Mr.  Powderly  for  assistance ; 
that  he  was  absolute  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Was  that  after  Mr.  Powderly  called  the  strike  off? — A.  Oh,  no ;  that  was  before. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Cuetin.)  In  your  judgment,  colonel,  did  or  did  not  the  shooting  which 
occurred  on  the  morning  of  your  arrival  tend  to  iriitate  the  people  ? — A.  Oh,  I  sup- 
pose so;  well,  it  must  have  been  so.  Of  course  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the 
amount  of  the  excitement  in  the  city  before  I  arrived  there,  but  judging  from  the  fact  of 
these  people  being  shot  in  the  street  it  would  excite  them ;  it  would  excite  anybody ; 
there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Q.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  but  for  the  conservative  action  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
they  would  have  burned  the  station-houses  and  the  railroad  ofBces  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
have  an  incident  in  that  connection.  I  think  when  we  got  to  the  round-house  Colonel 
Culver  told  me  that  one  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  took  the  key,  which  was  of  a  pecul- 
iar kind,  and  unlocked  the  door  to  let  him  inside  of  the  house  to  get  a  car  iu  there  to 
keep  it  from  being  burned.  He  said  the  man  said  that  he  knew  it  was  contrary  to 
orders,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  took  the  responsibility  to  furnish  the  key,  and  gave  him 
directions  about  some  matters  that  would  tend  to  the  preservation  of  the  property.  He 
did  that  simply  from  the  fact  of  being  an  employ^  of  the  road;  that  he  didn't  want 
to  see  the  property  burned,  and  that  he  did  not  believe  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
men  of  the  order  to  destroy  the  property ;  that  they  wanted  to  preserve  property,  so 
that  when  the  strike  became  settled  they  could  go  back  to  work  without  having  any 
damage  done  to  the  property.  He  said  he  would  rather  take  tbe  responsibility  to  do 
that,  although  he  knew  if  it  was  known  to  the  order  he  would  probably  be  very 
severely  deaU  with  for  the  matter. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  this  question :  Did  or  did  not  that  shooting  create  such  an  excite- 
ment among  the  people  there  that  but  for  the  disposition  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
they  would  have  burned  the  rolling-stock  as  well  as  the  station-houses  ? — A.  Well,  1 
can't  answer  that  question,  because  I  don't  know.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  men  that 
were  down  the  road  that  night,  from  the  remarks  they  made  and  the  insinuations  they 
threw  out,  I  should  judge  that  the  men  who  were  running  around  until  7  o'clock  in 
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the  way  they  were,  and  with  a  disposition  to  condnct  themselves  as  they  did,  that 
they  were  liable  to  set  Are  to  something,  and  they  intimated  very  strongly  to  me  that 
they  were  Knights  of  Labor,  yet  at  the  same  time  I  did  not  see  anybody  set  fire  to  a 
car  and  I  hope  that — I  know  in  fact  there  is  good  men,  of  course,  that  belongs  to  the 
order,  and  that  there  are  men  that  wouldn't  set  fire  to  nothing,  but  at  the  same  time 
undoubtedly  there  was  men  connected  with  the  fire  that  night  that  did  fire  those  cars. 
In  fact  if  they  didn't  do  it,  they  aided  and  abetted  in  the  matter  in  such  a  way  that 
it  was  done. 

Q.  Do  you  now  know  that  the  executive  board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  did  inter- 
fere to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  cars  or  incendiarism  or  violence  f — A.  If  they 
did,  it  was  before  I  arrived  there.  It  might  have  been  done,  although  when  I  arrived 
there,  the  chief  of  the  fire  department,  I  forget  his  name  now,  came  to  me  and  said 
that  they  had  cnthis  hose  all  to  pieces,  and  in  fact  had  threatened  to  throw  him  into 
the  Mississippi  River,  I  believe  was  his  expression,  and  he  came  to  me  and  wanted  to 
know  if  I  woiild  furnish  protection  to  him,  and  I  told  hjm  I  would  in  case  there  was 
any  more  fire,  and  he#aidhe  would  like  to  have  me  do  so,  and  I  told  him  that  in  case 
of  a  fire  and  a  telegram  was  sent  to  him,  and  he  came  over  here  with  his  engines  that 
I  would  give  him  a  detail  of  men  to  guard  his  hose  the  whole  length  of  it  to  protect 
it,  and  he  said  that  he  would  want  to  have  that  done,  and  that  he  wouldn't  come  unless 
he  was  assured  that  he  could  have  that  protection. 

H.  W.  GAYS,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testifies  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stewart).  State  your  name  and  occupation. — Answer.  My  name 
is  H.  W.  Gays ;  I  am  general  employ^  of  the  Wiggins  Ferry  interest  on  the  Belt  road, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  this  strike  ? — A.  My  knowledge  extends  to  the  effect 
that  it  has  had  on  our  business;  probably  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  start  with  a 
brief  explanation  of  our  car  transfer  business,  which  is  between  East  Saint  Louis  and 
Saint  Lonis.  We  have  different  landings  on  the  Saint  Louis  side  of  the  river  and  de 
pend  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  Iron  Mountain,  and  the  Wabash  to  place  these  cars  on  oiir 
boats,  and  from  there  we  take  them  on  different  switches  to  the  commercial  points 
in  the  city.  About  the  7th  of  March  we  had  notice  from  the  Pacific  and  the  Iron  Mount- 
ain that  they  could  not  handle  our  business  on  this  side,  owing  to  the  strike.  About 
the  13th  or  i4th  of  March  I  had  intimation  from  some  of  our  switchmen  that  they 
were  hardly  satisfied  with  the  pay  that  they  were  getting.  This  was  on  the  Belt 
road  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  I  told  them  that  I  would  be  there  next  day  and 
see  them  and  find  out  what  the  troubles  were  if  they  had  any.  Being  a  strictly  local 
concern  our  business  on  the  east  side,  was  to  interchange  oars  as  between  the  different 
roads  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  and  between  our  transfer  company  and  these 
roads — strictly  local ;  that  being  the  ease  I  felt  that  we  should  meet  this  question 
fairly  and  squarely,  and  not  let  the  matter  of  a  few  dollars  in  the  increase  of  a  man's 
pay  interfere  with  the  general  business  of  a  community  ;  to  see  that  it  did  not  suffer 
on  account  of  strikes.  The  following  day  I  met  my  switchmen  in  a  body  audi  asked 
them  if  they  had  any  grievances  at  all.  They  said  they  not  in  the  sense  of  a  griev- 
ance, but  that  they  wanted  to  have  more  pay  if  they  could  get  it.  After  ascertain- 
ing from  them  what  their  ideas  of  pay  were,  and  getting  it  stated  thoroughly  and 
fairly  and  squarely,  just  what  they  wanted,  I  then  asked  them  a  question.  "That 
if  these  wages  that  you  ask  for  are  granted  yon,  will  you  work  regardless  of  the 
strike  ?"  and  the  unanimous  reply  was  that  they  would.  I  then  told  them  that  from 
the  14th  day  of  March,  I  think  it  was,  either  the  ISth  or  14th,  the  14th  I  think  that 
this  took  place,  that  I  would  increase  the  switchmen's  pay  to  fa.50  a  day  for  day 
helpers,  and  |2.75  a  day  for  day  foremen,  and  |2.75  for  night  helpers,  and  |3  a  day 
for  the  night  foreman,  which  was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  men.  On  the  25th  day 
of  March  I  was  in  East  Sjint  Louis,  and  about  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — it  would 
probably  be  well  for  me  to  state  before  getting  to  the  25th  of  March,  that  on  my  return 
from  Saint  Louis,  after  I  had  been  to  see  our  men  as  to  whether  they  had  a  grievance 
that  I  had  a  communication,  signed  by,  I  think  the  name  is  Caughlin  and  Berry,  al- 
though I  would  not  be  certain,  practically  stating  that  our  men  on  the  east  side 
wanted  an  increase  of  pay,  and  setting  forth  the  basis,  which  were  about  what  I  had 
agreed  to  give  the  men.  This  was  written  on  thin  paper,  by  either  a  stenographic 
pen  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  stamped  with  the  seal  of  Knights  of  Labor,  so  that 
when  I  got  back,  ou  the  second  or  third  day  I  addressed  these  gentlemen  a  note, 
practically  saying  that  the  wages  of  our  men  were  so  and  so,  and  that  I  was  not  aware 
of  any  grievances  that  they  had  at  all.  Well,  then,  on  the  2oth  day  of  March,  about 
quarter  to  3  o'clock,  one  of  our  men  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  heard  that  they 
were  going  out  at  3  o'clock.  I  told  him  I  thought  he  was  mistaken  ;  that  our  men  were 
satisfied,  but  that  we  would  wait  and  see.    But  when  3  o'clock  came  the  men  leftthe  en- 

fines  practically  where  they  were  standing  and  the  engineers  took  them  totheround- 
ouse  and  put  them  up.    We  attempted  then  to  keep  one  engine,  by  working  the  yard- 
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master  and  the  assistant  yard-masters.  A  little  later  in  the  day  a  second  committee 
called  on  this  yard-master  and  his  two  assistants  and  told  them  that  they  must  not 
work,  that  they  would  not  allow  it,  and  the  two  assistant  yard-masters  they  then 
quit  work.  Well,  then,  for  the  next  few  days,  three  or  four  days  after  that,  we  were 
completely  tied  up.  We  could  not  get  an  engine  to  or  from  oui;  roundhouse  to  do  any 
work  at  all.  Probably  the  third  day  after  the  VJSth  of  March  we  received  a  communi- 
cation from  the  receivers  or  rather  from  the  agents  of  the  recei«fers  of  the  Wabash 
Toad,  asking  us  to  transfer  their  busine-ss  from  east  to  west,  to  the  divisions  of  their 
road  which  were  then  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  they  insisted  upon  our  perform- 
ing our  duties  as  carriers,  saying  that  the  United  States  marshal  would  take  charge 
of  the  operation  of  the  engines.  That  was  in  reply  to  my  stating  that  we  could  not 
work,  so  that  from  that  day  on  we  worked  under  the  full  protection  of  the  United 
States  marshal  with  one  engine.  We  were  forced  to  get  our  engineers  out,  you  may 
say  by  stealth,  until  finally  the  en^neers  themselves  and  their  families  had  been 
waited  on  by  different  committes,  to  the  effect  that  they  must  network;  that  if  they 
valued  their  lives,  they  must  quit  work.  Then  we  had  nine  engineers  in  our  employ  and 
we  worked  them  around  on  this  one  engine  until  it  got  to  be  a  question  of  having  no 
more  engineers  to  work  finally.  We  got  the  one  man  to  stay  as  long  as  he  was  pro- 
tected by  the  United  States  marshal,  but  he  would  found  to  be  on  that  engine,  and  on  the 
6th  of  April,  I  think  it  was,  they  had  an  election  in  East  Saint  Louis,  and  the  day 
before  that  a  man  named  Dickson,  who  had  been  on  this  committee  waiting  on  the 
engineers  and  employes,  he  called  a  second  time  to  see  the  engineer  of  that  engine ; 
in  fact  three  or  four  times ;  he  was  informed  by  a  United  States  marshal  that  he 
could  not  go  there ;  he  then  produced  a  civil  marshal's  badge  of  the  city  of  East 
Saint  Lonis,  and  then  demanded  to  go  as  an  officer  of  the  city  of  Ea«t  Saint  Louis  to 
see  that  engineer  on  the  engine,  and  the  United  States  marshal  would  not  allow  him 
to  do  so,  and  he  then  went  away  to  take  legal  advice  as  he  said.  His  efforts  were  in 
the  direction  of  getting  to  that  engineer  and  fireman,  practically  to  drive  them 
away.  Well,  in  the  mean  time  we  had  been  endeavoring,  with  all  the  railroads  in 
common  at  East  Saint  Louis,  to  get  the  civil  authorities  to  discharge  their  duties  in 
the  premises.  We  were  willing  to  perform  our  part,  provided  they  performed  theirs, 
and  there  was  a  call  made  on  the  mayor  of  the  city,  at  which  the  counsel  were  present, 
or  rather  a  called  meeting  with  the  object  of  having  proper  police  protection.  At 
that  meeting  Mr.  Bailey,  George  Bailey,  who  was  very  efficient  as  a  committeeman 
in  intimidating  the  employes,  was  present,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  authority  for 
doing  as  he  did,  and  he  produced  a  certificate  stamped  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  au- 
thorizing him  as  a  committeeman  to  visit  the  different  yards  in  order  to  get  the 
men  to  quit  work.  Then  about  that  time,  or  rather  about  the  9th  of  April  it  was,  the 
military  came,  and  after  they  got  there  we  were  enabled  by  very  hard  work  ourselves, 
among  the  other  men  who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  running  the  switch  engines  at  all, 
I  mean  myself  and  the  general  yard-master  and  that  class  of  men,  we  got  out  a  second 
engine  and  finally  a  third  engine,  and  finally  a  fourth  engine,  and  got  what  you 
might  term  a  regular  force  of  switchman,  and  we  went  along  in  that  way  until  the 
5th  day  of  May,  when  the  strike  was  declared  off;  that  left  us  amongst  our  own  em- 
ployes, that  is,  the  old  ones,  all  the  switchmen  and  engineer  and  firemen  ;  we  had 
none  of  them  at  that  time;  they  were  all  new  men,  but  since  then  we  have  taken 
back  a  large  share  of  our  old  switchmen  and  the  new  engineers  and  the  firemen  and 
the  switchmen  have  been  driven  off  by  what  seems  to  be  a  concert  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  on  the  other  side  of  i  he  river,  of  intimidating  these  men, 
that  if  it  is  a  matter  of  competent  engineers,  their  full  crews  of  switchmen  are  driven 
off  in  that  way ;  so  that  to-day  we  have  left,  I  think  two,  I  think  of  what  is  termed 
new  switchmen,  and  one  engineer.  Now  our  wagon  ferry  interests  have  suffered 
largely  from  the  fact  of  what  yon  might  term  the  floatinjj  committee,  or  a  roving 
committee  that  would  wait  on  the  wagons  as  they  were  coming  to  and  going  from  the 
ferry-boats,  practically  stating  to  them  that  if  they  kept  on  driving  it  would  be  the 
worse  for  them.  I  saw  a  number  of  instances  of  that  kind  myself;  and  the  effect  was 
to  thoroughly  intimidate  the  teamsters  between  the  east  and  west  side  of  the  river. 

Q,  (By  Mr'  Stewart).  I  iim  Requested  to  ask  you  if  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  city  election  on  the  6th  of  April  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Q.  That  is,  did  they  have  a  ticket  ? — A.  The  election  was  for  councilmen,  and  there 
was  Knights  of  Labor  men  and  other  councilmen. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  have  driven  off  some  of  the  new  employes,  engineers  and 
switchman,  that  you  put  on  there  by  intimidation  since  the  strike  was  declared  off? — 
A.  Yes,  sir  J  yesterday  the  last  one,  sir. 

Q.  That  habit  of  intimidation  is  still  going  on  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  up  to  yesterday. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  plan  that  is  adopted  to  effect  this  intimidation  ?— A.  Well, 
sir,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  had  some  eight  or  teu  cases  that  have  come  up  since 
the  strike  was  declared  off,  I  should  say  they  all  point  to  one  direction.  The  actual 
knocking  down  and  dragging  out  is  done  b'j  strangers.    They  will  come  to  a  man  at 
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■work  and  ask  his  name,  and  if  they  are  satisfied  he  is  the  man,  then  the  trouble be- 

fins  right  there.  They  are  asked  if  they  will  quit  work.  If  they  say  no,  they  mnst 
»ve  work,  then  they  receive  bodily  harm,  which  has  been  the  case  .with  onr  em- 
ployfe  so  far,  that  is,  four  of  them  or'five  ;  so  that  these  men  say  to  ns  they  have  got 
to  quit,  because  they  can't  afford  to  take  their  lives  in  their  own  hands  just  now. 

Q.  You  say  that  since  the  strike,  this  intimidation,  so  far  as  the  personnel  of  it  is 
concerned,  has  beep,  by  strangers  f— A.  That  is  what  our  men  report,  that  they  are 
entire  strangers  to  them. 

Q.  How  do  you  interpret  that?— A.  Well,  sir;  I  have  no  real  knowledge,  but 
there  is  but  one  conclusion  to  come  to,  sir,  and  that  is  the  united  labor  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  are  determined  to  drive  out  the  new  men,  and  that  in  order  to  do 
this,  knowing  that  it  might  lie  bad  for  the  individuals  themselves,  they  seek  other 
modes  of  doing  it. 

Q.  Well,  the  fact,  you  say,  exists  of  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  some  men  to 
drive  out  the  new  meut — A.  It  must  be  because — I  don't  see  how  one  roan  will  be  as- 
sailed three  different*times,  because  one  of  our  switchmen  has  received  a  beating 
three  different  times,  and  he  came  to  me  the  day  before  he  quit,  to  be  sworn  as  a 
deputy  sheriff,  saying  that  he  wanted  permission  to  carry  a  revolver,  which  under 
the  existing  circumstances,  and  not  knowing  the  man  thoroughly  myself,  I  did  not 
feel  that  it  would  be  right  to  comply  with  his  request,  because  such  things  lead  to 
more  trouble. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Curtin.)  Is  it  your  opinion  that  swearing  in  the  men  as  depnties  and 
putting  them  in  a  position  with  the  right  to  hold  arms,  did  not  cause  a  great  deal 
of  dissatisfaction  f — A.  I  don't  know  as  I  quite  understand  your  question,  sir — the 
deputy  sheriffs,  sir, 

Q.  Yes. — A.  The  civil  authorities,  if  placed  in  the  position  they  were  t 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Wasit  the  cause  of  the  trouble? 

Q.  Well,  didn't  it  help  or  continue  to  foment  this  trouble,  strangers  coming  there  f — 
A.  Well,  the  trouble  is  there,  sir.  That  is  the  only  recourse  we  had.  Now,  if  the 
citizens  of  East  Saint  Louis,  as  citizens,  had  complied  with  the  requests  of  the  depnty 
sheriffs  of  East  Saint  Louis,  without  resorting  to  the  use  of  arms,  the  trouble  would 
have  been  pnded,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  the  deputy  sheriffs  that  used  the  arms  t — A.  Well,  that  I  don't  know ;  I 
was  not  present,  sir.  I  really  know  nothing  definite  on  that  point.  They  were  armed, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  at  that  time,  but  I  was  not  present,  and  I  can't  say  as  to 
the  facts  in  regard  to  that  matter.  I  was  in  the  vicinity,  that  is,  I  was  in  East  Saint 
Louis,  but  not  at  the  place  where  the  shooting  occurred. 

JOHN  RAGLAND,  being  sworn  and  exatnined,  testified  as  follows: 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stewart).  State  your  name  and  residence. — Answer.  My  name 
is  John  Ragland ;  I  reside  in  Belleville,  111. 

Q.  What  connection  did  you  have  with  the  disturbance  at  East  Saint  Louis  f — Aa 
Well,  sir,  I  have  had  up  to  the  day  of  that  shooting' considerable  business.  I  was 
deput.y  sheriff;  regular  deputy  sheriff  of  Saint  Clair  County. 

Q.  And  you  were  called  there  in  your  official  capacity  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  called 
there  by  the  sheriff  in  my  official  capacity. 

Q.  To  preserve  the  peace  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  condition  of  things  did  you  find  when  you  went  there? — A.  Well,  when  J 

Q.  In  the  first  place ;  what  day  was  it  you  went  there  t — A.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
the  men  went  out  there  on  the  26th  of  March ;  on  Thursday,  the  26th  of  March,  orlS^i- 
day.  I  reported  at  the  Short  Line  yards  to  Mr.  Parker,  and  at  that  time  I  believe  they 
had  no  intention,of  making  a  move  ;  they  had  no  one  ;  they  were  attempting  to  move 
a  train  off,  but  they  didn't  require  my  services,  and  so  I  went  from  there  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Pittsbarg  Dike,  the  termination  of  the  Illinois  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad, 
and  in  the  evening,  I  think  it  was,  that  same  Friday  evening,  while  we  were  at  din- 
ner, there  was  quite  a  crowd  came,  twelve  to  fifteen,  I  suppose,  and  run  the  engine 
that  bad  been  at  work  switching  the  coal  cars  back  and  forth  into  the  rouDdhouse, 
and  a  request  came  to  the  carpenter  shop  requesting  the  men  at  work  in  the  carpenter 
shop  to  quit.  I  did  not  see  th6m  moving  this  engine,  but  I  found  them  at  the  car- 
penter stiop,  and  they  were  at  that  time  requesting  the  men  to  quit  work,  and  one  of 
the  spokesmen  said,  he  didn't  make  any  threats,  that  he  didn't  intend  to  use  any  force, 
"but  if  you  do  work,"  he  said,  "why.it  will  be  worse  for  you,"or  words  to  that  effect. 
I  spoke  to  him  and  told  him  that  was  a  spirit  of  intimidation,  and  that  could  not  be 
allowed,  and  at  that  the  crowd  laughed.  They  staid  there  probably  ten  minutes 
afterwards,  and  then  they  left.  Now,  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  on  that  day, 
but  at  any  rate  the  agent  or  officers  of  the  receiver  took  out  the  engine  and  went  to 
work  again.  And  I  think  it  was  the  same  evening  a  crowd  numbering,  men  and  boys 
altogether,  I  suppose,  in  the  neighborhood  of  seventy-five,  came  there,  and  they  read 
some  kind  of  a  circular  to  the  engineer  requesting  everybody  to  quit  work.    They 
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didn't  uae  any  violence  towards  the  employ^,  but  the  moment  the  train  was  got  out 
a,  number  of  section  pins  were  drawn,  links  were  drawn  and  thrown  to  one  siae,  and 
the  result  was  the  men  quit  work  at  that  time,  and  the  engine  was  allowed  to  go 
back  to  Belleville.  They  didn't  attempt  to  kill  the  engine  while  I  was  there.  I  called 
upon  them  as  an  ofiBcer,  as  a  deputy  sheriff,  and  told  them  what  my  office  was,  and 
requested  them  to  disperse,  but  they  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  it,  and  didn't  dis- 
perse until  after  they  had  gained  their  point.  The  engine  was  in  charge  of  the 
superintendent  and  the  master  mechanic,  I  believe,  and  it  was  returned  to  Bell- 
ville ;  that  was  the  last  service  I  did  in  that  part  of  the  city.  I  was  down  there 
afterwards  on  one  or  two  occasions  to  see  how  the  thingswere,  but  the  next  day 
1  met  a  still  larger  crowd,  I  think,  in  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  yard  and 
requested — commanded  and  requested — them  to  disperse.  Under  our  laws  you  are  re- 
quired to  request  a  crowd  to  disperse,  and  so  I  requested  and  then  commanded  them 
as  ac  oflScer  of  the  State  of  Illinois  to  disperse,  which  they  never  paid  any  attention 
to  at  all.  On  the  second  day,  for  the  third  time,  I  did  that,  and  then  they  sent  word 
to  me  to  gixe  them  something  fresh ;  that  they  had  had  that  the  day  before,  and  they 
didn't  care  to  hear  that  any  more;  that  they  had  had  as  much  of  that  as  they  wanted. 
Now,  the  sheriff,  I  can't  recall  the  day,  but  I  suppose  it  is  immaterial,  the  sheriff  and 
myself  and  all  his  regular  deputies  except  one,  and  quite  a  number  of  special  depu- 
ties whom  he  had  sworn  in,  with  the  assistance  of  the  officers,  personally  attempted 
to  take  a  coal  train  out,  but  we  were  prevented  by  the  accumulation  of  a  tremendous 
crowd  of  men  and  boys  who  jumped  on  the  train  in  every  direction  and  pulled  the 
pins,  and  did  all  that  they  could  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  train. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stew  ART.)  Did  you  talk  with  any  of  these  men?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have 
talked  with  quite  a  number  of  them. 

Q.  Could  you  get  at  their  purpose  and  the  intent  of  what  they  proposed  to  do ; 
and,  if  so,  what  did  they  say  about  it  t — A.  As  far  as  their  purpose  in  striking,  I  sup- 
pose that  is  what  you  wish  I 

Q.  No,  what  their  purpose  was  after  they  struck,  what  they  intended  to  do  T — A. 
Their  purpose  was  to  prevent  the  trains,  if  possible,  from  running  until  their  demands 
had  been  complied  with. 

Q.  What  demands  T — A.  Well,  I  understood  from  some  of  them  that  they  were  strik- 
ing for  the  recognition  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  from  others  that  they  were  strik- 
ing (from  the  men  there)  for  higher  wages. 
Q.  Whot— A.  That  they  were. 

Q.  Well,  who  were  striking  for  higher  wages  f — ^A.  The  railroad  men. 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  class  of  labor  they  represented  ? — ^A.  I  suppose  they  were 
mostly  switchmen;  I  didn't  ask  whether  they  were  brakemen  or  switchmen.  They 
claimed  to  be  railroad  men,  but  to  what  class  or  order  they  belonged  to  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  those  men  personally,  and  don't  know  what  branch  of  the  business  they 
were  employed  in. 

Q.  Did  they  show  any  disposition  to  yield  to  the  civil  authorities  at  anytime  while 
you  were  there,  from  your  observation  T— A.  No;  sir. 

Q.  They  defied  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  the  railroad  men  themselves  didn't  use  vio- 
lence towards  us. 

Q.  I  understand  that. — ^A.  Bntwhat  they  accomplished  was  by  overpowering  num- 
bers. 

Q.  Did  you  see  violence  used  at  any  point  or  any  place  or  time  1 — A.  No,  not  individu- 
ally I  did  not.    There  was  one  of  the  sheriffs,  one  of  the  special  deputies,  who  claims 

he  was  knocked  down,  and  another 

Q.  You  did  not  see  that  f — A..  No. 

Q.  Then  you  need  not  say  anything  about  it. — ^A.  No,  that  did  not  come  under  my 
eye.  • 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conference  or  hear  any  expression  of  opinion  from  the  city 
authorities  or  any  of  them  f — ^A.  Well,  I  talked  with  one  of  the  members  of  the  city 
conncil,  who  was  himself  a  railroad  employ^. 
Q.  Was  he  a  striker  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  he  wasn't. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  he  say  f — A.  Well,  he  regretted  it  as  a  false  move  on  the  part  of 
the  men  over  there  ;  that  is  the  way  he  seemed  to  look  at  it. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  good  order ;  did  the  city  au- 
thorities or  the  local  authorities  manifest  any  disposition  to  aid  you  in  your  efforts 
to  preserve  the  peace  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  arrests  while  you  were  there  t— A.  I  made  one  arrest ;  I 
arrested  a  party  by  the  name  of  Bailey ;  under  an  indictment  on  a  warrant. 

Q.  What  for;  what  was  the  charge? — A.  Well,  for  interfering  with  the  operations 
of  the  various  roads. 

Q.  Was  this  man  afterwards  made  a  policeman  by  the  city  authorities? — A,  I 
don't  know  whether  he  was  or  not.    The  sheriff  will  know  more  about  that  than  I  do ; 
I  can't  say  whether  he  was  or  was  not. 
3984  CONG 35 
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GEORGE  WISSINGEB,  being  duly  awom  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Qnestion  (by  Mr.  Stkwakt).  Where  do  you  livet — Answer.  Brooklyn,  HI. 

Q.  What  is  yonr  employment  f — A.  Switchman. 

Q.  Where  f — A.  On  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railway. 

Q.  Where  are  you  employed? — A.  Here  at  East  Saint  Lonis:  I  was  working  before 
the  strike. 

Q.  Did  you  strike  ? — ^A.  I  quit  when  they  all  quit. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  quit  f — A.  Well,  I  didn't  want  to  work ;  I  didn't  want  to  be 
called  a  "scab." 

Q.  That  don't  give  any  reason  exactly;  why  did  yon  quit;  was  you  ordered  to 
quit? — A.  Yes,  sir;  not  personally. 

Q.  Who  ordered  you  to  quit? — A.  Some  switchmen ;  some  of  our  own  boys. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  any  order  to  quit  ftom  your  body ;  are  you  a  Knight  of  Labor  f — 
A.  I  was  directed  to  quit  by  a  switchman. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Knight %f  Labor  f — ^A.  Well,  1  was. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  that  there  was  an  order  from  the  Knights  of  Labor  to  quit  t — 
A.  No,  not  direct  from  them,  only  through  some  of  the  swit-chmen. 

Q.  Well,  what  switchmen  f — A.  Some  of  our  own  boys. 

Q.  Knights  of  Labor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  quit  when  you  were  requested  to  1 — ^A.  I  quit  when  I  was  re- 
quested to. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  the  dissatisfacton  with  your  employers  T — A.  No,  sir. 

■Q.  Your  wages  were  satisfactory  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  everything  satisfactory  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cause  of  dissatisfaction  that  existed  there  among  the  switch- 
men f — A.  I  do  not,  on  the  Chicago  and  Alton  road. 

Q.'That  is  what  I  am  talking  about,  your  road;  you  are  on  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  1 — A.  Yes,  air. 

JOHN  CLARK,  being  dnly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stkwakt).  State  your  name  and  residence. — Answer.  My  name 
is  John  Clark ;  I  reside  at  Venice,  and  am  in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton. 

Q.  Where  t — ^A.  At  Venice;  I  work  at  Venice,  at  ithe  Venice  yard;  kind  of  round- 
about work ;  East  Saint  Louis  too,  a  little  bit. 

Q.  Are  you  now  in  the  employ  of  the  road  1 — ^A.  I  have  quit ;  I  have  got  a  sore 
hand  jast  now,  but  my  job  is  there  whenever  I  want  to  go  to  work. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  on  the  strike  T — A.  No,  sir ;  my  hand  I  got  hurt  a  few  days  before 
the  strike. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  fortunate  for  you.  [Laughter.]  So  tbat  you  were  out  by  the  act 
of  Providence? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  do  you  know  about  the  strike  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  really  don't  know  much ; 
I  could  not  take  much  interest  in  it  just  then  no  way ;  my  hand  was  hurting  pretty 
bad.' 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  of  any  cause  of  dissatisfaction  there  among  the  men  on  that 
road  ?^-A.  I  don't  know  of  any  right  there  where  we  were  working. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  ? — A.  Switchman. 

Q.  (By  Governor  Cdktin.)  How  was  your  hand  injured;  how  was  it  hurt? — A. 
Coupling  the  engine  on  to  a  car. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  the  employment  of  the  company  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  anything  from  the  company  on  account  of  that  injury  ? — A.  Mr. 
Reede  told  me  I  could  have  half  time. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewakt.)  You  didn't  complain  of  that,  did  you  ?— A.  Oh,  I  didn't 
make  no  complaint,  no,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Citetin.  )  Well,  was  it  any  grievance  on  your  part  that  you  got  injured 
while  in  the  proper  discharge  of  your  duty  at  this  work  ? — ^A.  It  was  dangerous  kind 
of  work ;  the  link  of  the  car  had  entered  the  draw  head  and  while  I  was  trying  to  get 
it  out  the  car  striking  something  bounded  back  and  caught  my  hand. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  told  you  could  get  half  pay  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  yon  received  it  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  yet. 

Q.  Do  you  expect  to  get  it  ?^-A.  Well,  yes,  I  think  I  will. 

Q.  How  often  do  they  pay  you  ? — ^A.  ()nce  a  month. 

Q.  Has  pay  day  passed  since  you  were  hurt  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  receive  your  pay  ? — A.  I  received  what  I  worked  for. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  receive  the  half-pay  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  time  yon  suffered  that  injury  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  S.  D.  REEDE,  was  asked  to  step  forward. 

Question.  (By  Mr.  Stewakt.)  Mr.  Reede  there  seems  to  be  some  question  in  regard 
to  this  man's  getting  half  pay ;  what  have  yon  to  say  in  regard  to  it? — ^Answer.  I 
told  him  some  days  ago  that  if  he  would  give  me  the  number  of  days  that  he  would 
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be  disabled  that  he  could  have  his  pay  up  to  that  time.  His  injnry  is  moie  serions 
than  I  thought.  If  he  is  in  need  of  full  pay  he  will  get  full  pay.  We  are  settling 
with  our  men,  and  propose  to  settle  with  them  satisfactorily.  I  told  him  that  if  he 
■would  tell  me  the  number  of  days  he  would  be  off  that  I  would  give  him  the  money 
any  time,  and  that  was  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Mr.  T.  J.  HAEAHAN  was  requested  to  come  forward. 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stewakt).  I  will  ask  you  Mr.  Harahan,  whether,  at  any  time  be- 
fore this  shooting  afiEray  in  East  Saint  Louis  by  the  deputy  sheriffs,  yon  observed  any 
of  the  strikers  armed  with  pistols  t — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  At  East  Saint  Louis  t— A.  I  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Curtin.)  Whent — A.  on  the  day  of  the  shooting  and  several  days  pre- 
vious. 

Q.  Do  yon  refer  now  to  the  day  on  which  so  many  persons  were  killed  t — A.  I  refer 
for  the  first  time,  to  the  day  in  which  the  riot  took  place,  and  then  several  days  pre- 
vions  to  that,  I  saw  fire  arms  in  their  possession. 

Mr.  Curtin.  I  want  you  to  be  definite  as  to  the  time  you  saw  them  aimed. 

Mr.  Stewart.  He  says  on  that  day  and  several  days  previous. 

Witness.  On  that  day  Bixd  several  days  previous,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  of  the  strikers'  being  shot  on  that  day  T — A.  I  don't  know 
of  any  person  that  was  shot. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Curttn.)  Have  you  heard  that  there  were  any  of  the  strikers  shott — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Shot  on  that  day  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

B.  M.  FECK,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stbwakt).  I  believe  you  have  been  sworn  t— Answer.  Yes,  sir; 
on  Monday. 

Q.  The  statement  that  has  been  handed  in  by  you,  did  you  make  that  statement 
yourself? — A.  I  did,  sir ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  its  truth  T— A.  Well,  I  desire  to  submit  it  as  apart  of  my 
testimony. 

Q.  You  say  the  statement  embraced  in  that  paper  is  true  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  true  as 
stated  in  the  paper. 

[The  Missonri  Paciflo  Baliway  Company,  ofBce  SnpeTintendent  of  Bridges  and  Bnildings.] 

Pacbpic,  Mo.,  April  24, 1886. 

Memorandum  of  damage  done  to  water  station,  north  of  Denison.  and  Texarkana,  since 

March  6. 

MISSOURI  PACIFIC   MAIN  LINE. 

Pacific  water  station,  March  25 :  Water  let  out  of  three  16  by  24  tanks ;  pump-house 
broken  into  aud  head  of  water  cylinder  taken  off;  discharge  pipe  disconnected  and 
sundry  tools  carried  off. 

Hiawatha  water  station,  March  21 :  Elbows  and  pipe  leading  to  round-house  were 
broken;  wind-mill  diseoimected  and  parts  broken. 

Padonia,  water  station,  March  21:  Water  let  out  of  tank ;  pump  shaft  broken  and 
portion  carried  off. 

Wolf  Creek  water  station,  March  21:  Water  let  out  of  tank  and  parts  of  power 
broken. 

Marmaton  water  station,  L.  &  S.  Div.,  March  29:  Water  let  out  of  tank  and  horse- 
power broken. 

MISSOURI  KANSAS  AND  TEXAS  MAIN  LINE. 

Lamine  water  station,  March  28 :  Pump  disconnected,  thereby  temporarily  disabl- 
ing it. 

Little  Drywood  water  station,  March  27 :  Pump  house  broken  into  and  pump  dis- 
abled by  taking  and  carrying  oft  cylinder  head,  oil  cups,  cut-off  levers,  &c. 

Hepler  water  station,  March  27 :  Water  let  out  of  tank  and  outlet  valve  taken 
out.    ' 

Neosho  River  water  station,  March  28:  Pump  house  broken  into  and  pump  dis- 
abled by  carrying  off  injector,  steam  valve,  damaging  steam  gauge,  &o. 

Channte  water  station,  Neosho  section.  March^  27:  Water  let  out  of  tank  and  valve 
stolen  from  pump. 

Galesbnrg  water  station,  Neosho  section,  March  30 :  Water  let  out  of  tank  and 
valves  stolen  from  pump. 
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SAINT  LOUIS,   IRON  MOCIO'AIN  AND  SOnXHEBN  MAIN  LINE. 

Texarkana  water  station,  April  1 :  Dam  cut  and  portion  of  water  let  oat. 

OTHER  DAMAGES. 

A  number  of  fires  occurred  daring  the' strike,  which  were  evidently  the  work  of  in- 
cendiarism, and  if  not  by  strikers  by  those  who  sympathized  with  them. 

Notable  among  these  was  the  depot  at  Batesville,  loss  $2,050. 

Many  fires  at  different  bridges  occurred,  and  were  detected  by  special  bridge  watch- 
men that  were  placed  along  the  line  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  strike  at  a  large 
expense  ;  these  watchmen  were  employed  immediately  after  one  or  two  of  the  first 
fires  that  occurred  on  the  Iron  Mountain  Road,  and  which  were  known  to  have  been 
caused  by  incendiarism. 

March  23  at  the  Ai'fc ansas  Eiver  bridge,  on  Kansas  and  Texas  Road,  there  was  fifty- 
one  new  floor  beams  that  had  been  framed  and  lying  at  north  «nd  of  bridge,  ready  to 
be  put  in  the  bridge,  burned;  loss  he^e  amounted  to  $402.53;  the  aggregate  losses  on 
4;his  account  amounted  to  about  $5,000 ;  we  had  at  work  in  the  bridge  department  on 
the  6th  of  March  five  hundred  and  eighteen  men,  of  which  number  trat  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  struck. 

The  above  facts  came  to  me  by  official  report ;  I  know  them  to  be  trae,  as  I  was 
called  upon  to  furnish  various  amounts  of  material  for  repairs  of  bridges,  and  castings 
and  other  parts  for  pumps.  These  troubles  must  have  been  caused  by  the  strikers, 
as  they  were  very  unusual  occurrences,  and  hardly  ever  occur  in  time  of  peace. 

HERMAN  FRIESLEBEN,  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

Question  (by  Mr.  Stewart).  ,  State  where  you  live. — Answer  I  live  at  Pacific. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  a  carpenter. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  of  the  strike  f — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  are  called  in  reference  to  your  occupation  to  state  what  took 
place  there.  State  what  you  saw. — ^A.  Well,  I  just  was  up  iii  town,  it  was  abont 
dinner  time — I  don't  know  exactly  what  time  it  was — when  I  met  our  foreman,  and 
I  went  down  the  track,  and  I  heard  the  train  coming,  and  I  thought  I  could  get  to 
the  crossing  before,  but  I  did  not ;  it  was  too  quick  for  me,  and  I  had  to  wait  between 
a  coal  box  on  one  side,  where  the  engine  gets  its  coals,  and  I  waited  there  for  the 
train  to  pass  by,  and  it  was  about  6  yards,  I  believe,  away  from  the  crossing,  and  I  was 
standing  there  looking  up  at  the  men  on  the  cars,  and  thep  they  commenced  shooting. 
I  didn't  know,  it  was  the  second  or  third  car  before  the  caboose,  and  a  man  whom  I 
know  well  by  his  face,  but  I  don't  know  his  name,  he  aimed  at  me,  and  when  I 
looked  and  saw  his  pistol,  I  thought  he  was  ready  to  shoot,  and  I  dodged  myself 
down,  and  the  ball  went  right  above  my  head  in  the  coal  box,  right  where  I  was 
standing ;  may  be  five  or  six  balls  were  fired  at  me,  and  struck  the  box  and  plank  in 
the  coal  box. 

Q.  Did  you  get  out  of  that  place  as  soon  as  you  could  T — A.  As  soon  as  the  train 
passed  and  the  caboose  passed  I  went  across  the  track. 

Q.  Do  yoa<know  this  man  that  shot  at  you  ? — A.  I  don't  kiow  him  by  name,  but  I 
know  him  his  by  face. 

Q.  Did  you  ,make  any  complaint  against  him  to  have  him  arrested  ? — A.  I  told  the 
sheriff  abont  it,  and  J  said  that  is  the  same  man  that  shot  me,  and  the  sheriff  didn't 
give  me  no  answer. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  to  a  magistrate  and  make  complaint?  Yon  ought  to  do  that  when 
you  get  back,  if  you  can  oarch  him.— A.  Well,  I  don't  know  the  law  of  this  country. 

Q.  Well,  what  else  did  you  observe  on  the  engine  T — A.  Well,  I  seen,  when  the  train 
was  passing,  a  couple  of  men. 

Q.  On  the  same  train  t — A.  On  the  same  train,  yes,  sir ;  when  the  same  train  passed 
down  the  same  street  where  I  lived  they  put  a  couple  of  men  there  to  watch  the 
switch,  and  a  couple  of  other  men  came  along,  and  they  had  both  of  them  revolvers 
in  their  hands,  and  they  pulled  them  on  these  men.  and  these  men  held  up  their 
hands  and  they  hallooed  at  them  "Got  tarn  don't  shoot ;  we  belong  to  the  sheriff." 

Q.  Did  they  shoot  ?— A. '  No,  they  didn't  shoot  at  them  men. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  you  observed?— A.  Not  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  CtTRTiN.)  What  is  your  business  ?— A.  Carpenter. 

Q.  Were  you  doing  anything  to  cause  them  to  shoot  ?— A.  No,  I  was  standing  with 
iny  hands  in  my  pockets. 

Q.  Had  you  been  doing  anything  to  molest  the  passage  of  the  train  or  interfere 
,with  it  ? — A.  Not  at  all,  because  about  a-  month  ago  I  got  knocked  down  from  a  tree, 
and  had  my  back  very  nearly  broken  and  a  hole  in  my  head,  and  I  was  pretty  near 
not  able  to  do  anything. 

Q,  And  yon  didn't  want  another  hole  in  your  he.ad  ? — ^A.  No. 
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.  Q.  Can  yon  state  positively  now  where  the  filing  commenced  from  the  train,  or 
what  part  of  the  train  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  right  there;  I  don't  think  more  than  five  or  six 
cars  aom.  the  end  of  the  train,  the  man  commenced  shooting.  The  first  couple  of 
shots  they  shot  in  the  air,  and  then  they  turned  their  pistols  at  a  man,  some  man  who 
came  out  of  a  biick  house  on  the  other  side  of  the  street ;  I  conld  see  this,  and  as  soon 
as  the  man  came  out  they  commenced  shooting  with  both  hands  with  pistols  at  the 
man  down  on  the  ground. 

Q.  They  didn't  hurt  him,  did  they  ?— A.  No,  not  able  to  do  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewakt.)  They  don't  seem  to  have  been  very  good  marksmen  f — A. 
They  hit  a  woman. 

Q.  Yes,  they  got  pretty  close  to  the  woman  1 — ^A.  Yes,  they  cot  pretty  close  to  the 
woman.  I  didn't  have  my  six-shooter,  but  I  never  missed  with  it  yet.  I  am  not  a 
Enight  of  Labor,  and  I  never  have  worked  on  a  railroad,  but  I  was  always  able  to 
hold  a  pistol. 

At  this  point  a  recess  was  taken  of  a  half  an  hour. 


Thuksday,  Mat  15, 1886—1  p.  m. 
FRED.  ROPIEQUET,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testifies  as  follows: 

Question  (by  Col.  Burnes.)  Mr.  Sheriff,  state  your  name,  age,  residence,  andoocnpa- 
tiou. — Answer.  My  name  is  Fred.  Ropiequet;  my  age  is  fifty-one,  nearly;  sherifi:  of 
St.  Clair  County,  Illinois. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  t — A.  I  reside  in  Belleville,  Illinois. 

Q.  We  are  investigating,  as  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  troubles  between  the  railway  companies 
and  their  employes  in  the  State  of  lUiuois ;  if  you  know  anything  of  the  cause  of  any 
troubles  on  the  railroads  in  East  St.  Louis,  between  the  'railroads  and  their  men,  you 
will  please  proceed  and  state  what  you  know? — A.  Well,  the  only  thing  that  I  know 
of,  any  cause  was,  that  I  ever  heard  of,  that  they  were  going  to  help  their  brethren 
on  this  side  in  thetr  strike ;  I  never  heard  anybody  say  anything  else. 

Q.  That  they  struck  in  order  to  help  their  brethren  on  this  side  of  the  river  ? — A. 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  complaints.  I  was  there  when  the  strike  commenced ;  there 
seemed  to  be  pretty  good  feeling  between  the  men  and  the  companies.  I  didn't  hear 
of  any  bad  feeling  existing  between  them  before.  I  was  down  there  about  a  month 
before  on  other  business,  before  the  strike  commenced,  every  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  an  order  having  been  issued  by  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
District  Assembly  93,  ordering  the  men  to  desist  from  working? — A.  I  don't  know  of 
anything  of  the  kind,  except  that  I  heard  the  strike  would  commence  at  precisely 
a  c^^tain  hour,  3  o'clock. 

Q.  And  it  did  commence  f — A.  I  heard  that  while  I  was  down  there,  but  I  didn't 
know  of  any  order,  or  by  whom  it  was  given. 

Q.  Were  yon  present  when  there  were  any  disturbances  going  on  between  the  men 
and  the  railroad  men,  and  the  citizens? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  present  several  times: 
Well,  they  would  go  into  the  yard,  trying  to  get  new  men  out,  sometimes  in  very 
large  numbers,  two  hundred  and  three  hundred  al;  a  time ;  they  would  interfere  with 
the  running  of  trains  by  uncoupling  them,  by  trying  to  get  off  the  engineers.  We 
never  could  run  a  train  for  several  days.  They  would  throw  pins  and  rocks  at  us, 
and  everything  else  that  they  could  get  hold  of,  at  those  that  were  to  protect  these 
trains. 

Q.  Was  that  the  condition  of  all  the  lines  over  there  1 — A.  That  was  the  condition 
of  all  the  lines  that  I  know  of,  excepting  the  Wabash.  They  had  a'depnty  marshal, 
six  marshals.  I  never  came  into  that  yard  because  they  had  a  big  force  there,  and 
they  seemed  to  go  along  without  trouble.  I  was  in  all  the  yards  from  time  to  time ; 
I  could  not  be  everywhere,  but  I  had  men  iu  all  the  yards,  nearly. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  extent  of  the  loss  of  life  was  ? — A.  Well,  as  far  as  I  know 
'there  was  about  eight  men  that  were  killed  and  died  of  their  wounds ;  I  am  not  sure  of 
that,  though,  whether  it  was  seven  or  eight ;  that  was  at  the  Shooting  on  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  Railroad  by  some  of  my  special  deputies  there. 

Q.  Were  you  present?— A.  I  was  not  present;  Iwas  within  two  blocks  of  it  at  the 
time,  taking  bail  bonds  of  a  person  that  I  arrested  under  indictment,  Thomas  Staun- 
ton. I  was  there,  though,  right  after  the  shooting.  But  before  the  shooting  I  was 
down  at  that  very  place  three  times.  Nine  o'clock  in  the  morning' that  mob  was  con- 
gregated at  this  very  point.  I  commanded  them  to  disperse  more  than  a  hundred 
times  bv  my  deputies. 

Q.  Informed  them  that  you  were  the  sheriff  of  the  county?— A.  They  knew  it;  I 
told  them  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  to  disperse.  They 
said  they  had  heard  that  for  the  last  two  weeks;  long  enough;  they  were  tird  of  it. 
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I  shonld  go  home ;  I  had  nothing  to  do  around  there.    This  was  a  public  highway  and 
they  were  entitled  to  be  on  tbat  public  highway. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  men  who  were  leaders  m  these  acts? — ^A.  Well,  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain t6  some  of  the  leading  men  there;  there  was  Mr.  Cauda,  T.  J.  Cauda,  I  tried  to 
explain  the  matter  to  him,  that  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  disperse  a  crowd  anyhow, 
whether  it  was  a  public  highway  or  not.  He  didn't  seem  to  think  so,  nor  did  the 
polieeman  that  was  there ;  I  didn't  know  his  name.  Though  I  could  not  tell  that 
policeman's  name,  I  could  have  found  it  out  if  I  had  thought  of  It,  but  after  three 
efforts  to  disperse  that  crowd  I  went  right  back  to  my  place  where  I  kept  my  ofBce 
and  telegraphed  for  militia,  the  second  time ;  that  was  about  two  hours  and  a  half 
before  the  shooting,  at  about  10.50  I  sent  a  dispatch  to  Springfield  that  I  wasn't  able 
to  disperse  the  mob ;  I  got  a  dispatch  from  the  If  &■  N.  Railroad  Company  to  go  down 
there  as  tbey  were  threatening  their  men,  and  that  is  what  brought  us  down  the  last 
time. 

Q.  Had  you  made  a  qgll  upon  the  citizens  of  the  county  f — A.  I  had  made  a  call ;  I  had 
men  down  there  who  were  knocked  down  in  that  same  yard  and  who  were  maltreated ; 
one  had  hjs  jaw  broken,  and  I  had  made  an  effort  to  procure  some  men  down  there  to 
help  me  disperse  the  crowds,  but  only  one  man,  and  that  was  that  Cauda,  made  a  kind 
of  an  effort  to  help  me ;  I  had  called  on  the  mayor  in  th6  morning  of  the  strike,  to  let 
the  police  officers  act  in  concert  with  me ;  he  said  he  had  none,  he  had  only  a  few  men 
and  those  were  resigning  as  fast  as  they  could,  so  as  not  to  be  drawn  into  this  trouble. 
Afterwards  I  had  a  posse  of  130  men  in  East  Saint  Louis,  without  arms  except  a  few 
revolvers,  under  a  promise  of  Adjutant-General  Vance  that  I  would  get  arms  from 
Springfield,  but  they  didn't  arrive,  as  the  Governor  telegraphed  me  that  he  didn't 
feel  safe  in  supplying  undisciplined  force  with  arms,  and  he  would  rather  send  the 
militia,  which  I  thought  from  the  beginning  was  the  right  way. 

Q.  State  personally  what  acts  of  violence  you  were  a  witness  to  f^ — A.  Well,  now  as 
to  acts  of  violence,  I  saw  men  go  into  all  the  yards  and  private  property  and  go  through 
all  the  warehouses,  irrespective  of  what  they  would  say,  and  drive  out  the  men  or  tried 
to  take  them  out  that  were  working ;  that  was  an  everyday  occurence.  I  have  heard 
of  a  great  many,  but  I  was  rot  present  at  a  great  many.  People  were  knocked  down. 
I  wasn't  present,  but  I  seen  a  great  many  of  them. 

Q.  Ton  think  you  saw  them  go  into  all  the  yards? — A.  I  saw  them  going  through 
all  the  yards. 

Q.  You  felt  the  power  of  the  county  wasn't  sufficient  to  restrain  this  violence? — A. 
I  did  feel  so. 

Q.  And  telegraphed  to  the  governor  for  assistance  ? — ^A.  I  did. 

Q.  Did  that  assistance  come  prior  to  the  fight  that  happened  there  ? — A.  No,  it  did 
not ;  he  said  he  wasn't  present  at  Springfield,  and  that  he  received  the  dispatch  only 
at  3.40  in  the  afternoon,  that  is  at  tbe  same  time  he  received  my  dispatch  about  the 
killing.  But  that  evening  the  first  company  came  in  and  I  took  them  right  down  to 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad  yards,  where  they  were  burning  up  cars ;  I  saw 
a  fire  started  there  and  I  took  that  company  down  there ;  I  went  down  myself  and  saw 
one  car  bnrniog,  and  I  thought  perhaps  we  could  save  the  building  there,  and  took 
the  company  down  there ;  before  we  got  half  through  there,  why  the  yards  of  the 
Cairo  Short  Line  commenced  burning,  say  they  are  about  300  yards;  there  was  a  fire 
started  clear  down  to  tbe  Illinois  and  Saint  Louis  Railroad  and  coal  company's  yards. 
I  was  down  there  until  4  o'clock  with  three  companies  of  militia  that  night,  but  we 
could  not  save  that  and  there  was  a  loss  of  property  there. 

Q.  So  the  result  of  the  first  company  of  militia  down  there  seemed  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  the  mob  ? — ^A.  No,  that  was  in  the  evening  when  they  arrived,  and  the  others 
arrived  late  at  night.  I  took  one  company  down  about  11  o'clock.  Colonel  Schaffer, 
of  Chicago  was  down  there  at  the  time,  and  he  did  a  great  deal  down  there  to  help 
extinguish  those  fires  with  his  men.  There  has  been  a  great  many  indicted  for  these 
offenses. 

Q.  What  orders  did  you  give  your  special  deputies  when  they  were  sworn  in  ? — A. 
The  special  deputies  were  sworn  in  to  execute  certain  paragraph's  of  the  law ;  the  riot 
act  and  the  criminal  part  of  the  railroad  act.  The  orders  were  not  to  use  their  arms 
unless  in  case  of  utter  necessity ;  we  have  never  used  ours  in  one  instance.  It  is  al- 
ways a  bad  thing  to  use  arms,  but  the  militia  had  to  use  them  several  times  in  the 
night.  As  far  as  I  know  there  are  three  wounded  men  in  East  Saint  Louis  suffering 
from  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  witness  that  shooting  at  the  bridge? — ^A.  I  did  not;  I  was  about 
two  blocks  away  from  there ;  I  didn't  see  it.  I  heard  it  immediately  and  went  down, 
but  it  was  over  in  a  very  short  time. 

Q.  How  many  deputies  did  you  arm,  and  how  were  they  armed?— A.  All  my  depu- 
ties; there  was  only  those  in  those  yards  that  had  their  riges;  these  special  deputies 
in  these  yards.  My  deputies  were  only  armed  with  pistols — with  revolvers ;"  that  is 
all  the  arms  we  carried. 

Q   These  deputies  in  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  yards  were  special  deputies,  were 
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^■hey  f — ^A.  They  were  special  deputies  just  for  certain  pui'poses  to  guard  those  yards. 
I  could  not  supply  these  men  deputies  enough.  These  yards  are  ahout  3  miles  long 
on  both  sides,  and  open  on  both  sides. 

Q.  Did  you  supply  some  arms  then  without  men? — A.  I  didn't  supply  aSyarms; 
no  arms  at  all,  not  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  they  were  supplied t— A.  I  do  not;  I  didn't  supply  any  one 
with  arms.  '     r 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  violence  by  men  whom  you  knew  to  be  strikers?— A.  Oh,  yes; 
I  seen  that  surely. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  their  names  T— A.  Well,  yes ;  I  suppose  I  could  remember 
some  of  their  names ;  there  was  one  man  by  the  name  of  Haley  that  I  recollect ;  and 
there  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Harvey  that  I  recollect ;  there  ia  in  all  sixty-three  in- 
dicted for  the  act;  taken  in  there  ^nring  that  session  of  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Have  any  of  them  been  tried  yet  ?— A.  They  will  be  tried  next  week— do,  on  the 
21st  their  trial  was  set. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  was  breaking  into  the  cars  or  setting  them  on  fire  t — ^A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  over  there  now  with  reference  to  the  public  peace  and 
quiet? — A.  Well,  the  condition  is  rather  a  quiet  one.  But  you  will — but  the  threats 
are  made  every  day  that  there  will  be  no  quiet  until  every  so-called  "  scab  "  is  gone; 
they  will  not  rest ;  they  say  that. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  is  meant  by  the  term  "  scab  "  T — ^A.  "  Scab,"  as  I  under- 
stand it,  is  a  man  that  taVes  the  place  of  another  one  that  strikes ;  they  call  him  a 
scab.    They  called  me  a  scab,  too,  although  I  didn't  work. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  You  have  said  you  telegraphed  to  the  governor  of  Illinois 
on  the  day  of  the  riot? — A.  On  the  day  of  the  shooting. 

Q.  If  I  anderstood  you,  yon  had  telegraphed  him  for  troops  before  that  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  had. 

Q.  When? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  a  week  before  that,  about. 

Q.  And  he  didn't  respond? — A.  He  did  not  respond ;  he  told  me  to  try  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  it  was  going  along  pretty  well ;  for  two  or  three  days  we  had  trouble,  but 
we  could  run  trains  in  and  out  by  being  on  them ;  by  being  on  the  engines  and  on  the 
cars,  but  after  that  they  made  an  onslaught  the  day  before  to  show  by  numbers  what 
they  could  do,  and  they  started  in  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  or  five  hundred. 
Well,  it  ended  up  with  five  hundred,  I  guess,  at  the  time  they  reached  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  and  Quiucy  yards;  tbere  were  fully  five  hundred  men  going  through  the 
yards  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do ;  they  said  they  were  only  a  committee  to  ask  them  to 
stop ;  I  told  them  that  the  committee  was  rather  large  to  be  called  a  committee  ;  that 
I  thought  three  or  four  men  would  do,  and  tried  to  keep  them  back  off  the  trestles,  but 
I  couldn't  do  it;  just  overrun  me  there ;  they  called  it  a  committee,  though. 

Q.  Are  there  troops  there  now  ? — A.  Well,  there  is  one  company  there  and  one  will 
be  here  before  long,  another  one ;  there  will  be  two  companies. 

Q.  Bemaining  on  duty  there  ? — A.  Remaining  on  duty — have  been  for  the  last  sev- 
eral days. 

Q.  You  have  not  felt  it  safe  to  relieve  them  ? — A.  Why,  the  balance  were  relieved 
soaie  time  ago ;  we  have  not  had  but  two  companies  there ;  while  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  danger  as  to— if  there  is  a  few  uniformed  disciplined  men  there.  Yon  know 
they  have  a  better  show. 

Q.  Could  yon  name  the  number  of  fires  that  were  started  in  the  Cairo  Short  Line 
yard  ? — A.  Well,  there  was  one,  two,  three,  there  was  three  different  fires  in  the  Cairo 
Short  Line  in  three  different  places  and  one  in  the  Illinois  and  Saint  Louis  and  one 
in  the  Louisville  and  Nashville. 

Q.  What  was  the  distance,  probably,  between  the  fires  ? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  the  dis- 
tance between  two  of  the  fires  was  very  small,  that  is  down  near  the  Cairo  Short  Line 
shops  and  below  in  their  lumber  yard,  where  they  kept  their  timber  for  building  oars; 
these  were  very  near  together,  and  besides  which  the  Illinois  and  Saint  Lbuis  is  only 
a  very  little  distance  from  there  again,  but  in  another  direction,  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion ;  then  the  other  one  was  higher  up  towards  the  Illinois  and  Saint  Louis  yards 
near  the  so-called  frog  shops,  and  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  was,  say,  300  yards 
west  of  that  first  fire  on  the  dike. 

Q.  What  threats  have  yon  heard  made  with  regard  to  the  peace  since  the  strike? — 
A.  Oh,  I  have  not  heard  a  great  many  threats,  except  as  against  the  men  that  worked 
there ;  just  as  I  say  they  want  to  get  the  scabs  out ;  they  wont  rest,  they  say.  I  have 
not  heard  any  other  threats  against  any  company  or  against 

Q.  The  threat  is  against  the  scabs  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  more  against  the  scabs  than  any- 
thing else  that  I  have  heard.  I  am  with  these  outstanding  men  every  day  and  I  get 
along  pretty  well  with  them  myself,  and  I  have  no  trouble  with  them ;  if  I  find  one 
that  I  know  I  have  got  an  indictment  against  I  arrest  them  peaceably ;  they  are  all 
£oing  along,  no  trouble  about  it.  There  is  no  hard  feeling,  every  one,  except  as  to 
these  men  that  are  working  in  the  yards  in  their  places. 
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Q.  These  troops  would  be  withdrawn  at  your  request  at  any  time,  I  suppose,  to  the 
governor  T — A.  I  suppose  they  would,  unless  some  objections  from  others  were  made. 

Q.  Ton  have  not  felt  it  entirely  safe  to  withdraw  them  ? — A.  I  don't  feel  entirely 
safe ;  I  thought  the  same  scenes  would  occur  again. 

E.  F.  PAGETTE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 

Question  (by  Colonel  Btjrnks).  Do  you  remember  a  conference  that  was  held  in  De 
Soto  between  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the  locomotive  engineers  and  firemen  upon 
a  certain  occasion  ? — Answer.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  t — ^A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  and  what  was  said,  as  briefly  as  you  can. — ^A.  The  confer- 
ence was  held,  as  I  understood  it,  at  the  invitation  of  the  engineers  and  firemen. 
We  met  at  the  De  Soto  Hotel  for  the  purpose  of  conferring,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  as  near  as  possible  to  what  extent  those  two  organizations  sympathized 
with  the  Knights  of  L^or  in  the  matter  of  the  strike  then  on  hand.  We  met  there 
for  that  purpose,  and  it  devolved  upon  me  to  state  the  grievances ;  that  seemed  to  be 
one  question  upon  which  this  organization  were  somewhat  in  the  dark ;  they  didn't 
understand  what  grievance  we  had  for  striking,  and  one  of  the  first  demands  was  that 
we  should  state  our  grievance,  and  I  did  so  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  There  were  then 
speeches  by  quite  a  number  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  after  which  they  were  followed 
by  members  of  both  the  other  organizations  in  speeches,  and  we  left  there  with  the 
understanding  that,  while  it  would  be  impossible  for  those  organizations  to  give  ns 
any  active,  direct  aid  in  the  strike,  that  we  had  their  sympathy  entirely,  and  that 
whatever  they  could  do  to  assist  us,  without  violating  their  contract  with  the  com- 
pany, would  be  done.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  Mr.  Park  testified  there  that  we 
intended  to  win  the  strike  by  fair  means  if  possible,  and  by  foul  means  if  necessary. 
I  desire  to  state  that  no  such  statement  was  made  by  any  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  at 
that  conference. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  all  that  passed  at  that  conference  1—-A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Langhlin,  the  mayor,  in  the  conference? — ^A.  Mr.  Laughlin  was  there, 
but  he  isn't  the  mayor. 

Q.  Or  the  master  workman,  I  mean  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  there. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  such  statement  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not. 

Q.  You  would  have  heard  it  if  he  had  made  it,  would  yon  t— A.  I  should  have  heard 
it,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  know  whether  it  was  unsafe  at  any  time  in  De  Soto  to  refuse  to- 
join  the  Knights  of  Labor  t — A.  I  know  that  there  never  was  any  such  state  of  affairs 
in  De  Soto,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  anyman  coming  before  this  committee  with  such 
a  statement  as  that  must  either  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  before 
whom  he  was  testifying,  or  else  that  he  was  rattled;  there  never  has  been  a  time  in 
De  Soto  when  it  was  not  perfectly  safe  for  any  man  who  desired  to  keep  out  of  that 
organization,  and  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  there  was  not  applications  for 
membership  that  could  not  get  into  the  organization.  We  have  quite  a  list  of  mem- 
bers whose  applications  have  been  acted  upon,  and  who  have  been  rejected,  who  are 
now  acting  in  the  Law  and  Order  League,  and  there  never  has  been  to  my  knowledge, 
and  I  know  that  I  express  the  sentiment  of  the  organ  ization;  any  effort  made  by  ua 
as  an  organization  to  influence,  unduly  influence,  any  man  to  become  a  member  of 
that  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  boycotts  that  were  authorized  In  De  Soto  f — ^A. 
There  never  was  but  one  boycott  legally  authorized  by  the  organization,  and  that  wa» 
never  prosbcuted. 

Q.  That  was  what? — ^A. 'S^nd  that  was  never  carried  into  effect.  Our  assembly 
did  declare  a  boycott  npon  a  certain  butcher  there,  but  it  was  never  carried  Into  effecL 
The  man  went  right  along  with  his  business,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  great 
many  members  of  the  organization  never  ceased  to  deal  with  him.  It  was  in  fact  a 
dead  letter  from  the  start. 

Q.  Theboyoott  was  authorized  by  the  assembly,  was  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  assembly 
voted  to  cease  dealing  with  that  man,  but  of  course  it  was  a  majority  vote,  but  it 
was  not  a  unanimous  vote,  and  it  was  never  carried  into  effect. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  the  sentiment  of  your  people  with  regard  to  the  observance  and 
maintenance  of  law  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  never  heard  any  member  of  our  organization 
advocate  any  violation  of  law;  I  have  never  heard  anybody  instructed  by  any  of  our 
olflcials  to  violate  any  law ;  I  have  repeatedly  beard  the  assembly  caution  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  do  that  thing,  and  having  right  in  our  midst  a  great  many  of  the  represent- 
ative people  of  that  community,  if  such  things  had  been  talked  of  and  advocated  in 
our  assembly  the  fact  would  have  come  to  the  public  long  ago  and  half  of  us  would 
have  been  in  jail,  and  all  those  who  indulged  in  any  such  recommendations.  The  sen- 
timent of  the  people  in  De  Soto  at  the  time  the  strike  was  ordered  was  almost  unani- 
mously *ith  us.  We  had  large  public  meetings;  on  one  occasion  the  citizens  of  the 
place  were  invited  to  meet  at  our  hall  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  sentlmenta 
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in  an  nntrammeled  way  -with  regaid  to  the  strike,  its  jnstification,  the  effect  it  was 
having,  &c.,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  what  we  call  citizens.  They  have 
drawn  a  line  between  those  men  engaged  in  business  and  the  shopmen,  whom  I  sup- 
pose must  be  aliens.  All  the  ministers  of  the  city  were  there.  That  is,  churches  who 
had  no  ministers  were  represented  by  deacons,  and  they  all  gave  us  every  assurance 
that  we  had  their  entire  sympathy ;  that  they  believed  we  were  justified,  after  they 
heard  a  statement  of  our  grievances,  and  advised  us  to  stick  to  the  fight;  of  course 
they  never  advised  us  to  break  any  law  and  we — none  of  our  ofScials  ever  did,  either. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  the  pursuit  of  that  man  who  took  refuge  iu  Mr.  Duffy's  house  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not ;  I  arrived  in  sight  of  the  tumult  just  at  the  time  it  was  all  over, 
but  I  was  not  close  enough  to  recognize  any  one  in  it.  I  was  at  the  post-office  at  the 
time  my  attention  was  called  to  it ;  it  was  at  the  time  that  the  excitement  was  about 
over. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  employment  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  T— A. 
Up  to  the  4th  day  of  January  I  was. 

Q.  You  quit  the  service  at  that  timet — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  department  were  you  serving  ? — A.  I  was  foreman  of  the  mill  at  De 
Soto. 

Q.  Yon  may&tate  if  yon  know  the  canse  of  this  strike  at  De  Soto. — ^A.  Well,  air,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief  the  strike  was  provoked  by  a  persistent  violation 
of  a  contract  or  an  agreement  entered  into  between  the  management  of  the  system  of 
railroads  known  as  the  Gould  southwest  system  and  the  employes  of  that  system. 
This  agreement  was  entered  into  on  last  March  a  year  ago,  and  the  continual  and  per- 
sistent violation  of  that  agreement,  in  connection  with  the  manifest  determination  of 
the  management  not  to  listen  to  our  remonstrances,  not  to  recognize  us  iu  any  shape 
or  form,  led  to  this  strike ;  it  was  the  violation  of  that  agreement  that  led  to  this 
strike,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  strike  would  have  taken  place  if  the  order  of  District  Assembly 
101  had  not  been  issued  ? — A.  It  was  necessary  that  the  order  should  come  through  the 
proper  channels,  sir,  in  order  that  there  might  be  concerted  action  over  the  system. 
District  Assembly  101  isn't  the  master  of  the  order  of  the  district.  It  is  simply  the 
servant ;  every  individual  member  of  the  order  on  the  southwest  system  had  an  op- 
portunity to  express  his  approval  or  disapproval  of  that  movement  before  it  was  en- 
tered upon. 

Q.  Well,  had  they  the  right  to  disobey  the  order  after  it  was  made? — A.  The  order 
could  not  be  made  until  it  had  been  authorized  by  a  vote  of  the  locals ;  the  district 
assembly  had  no  authority  to  declare  a  strike  without  first  submitting  the  proposi- 
tion to  a  vote  of  the  locals  as  to  whether  or  not  they  would  sustain  the  committee  in 
such  action. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  voted  against  sustaining  the  order  of  District  Assembly  101  ? — 
A.  Of  course,  we  are  bound  to  be  governed  by  a  majority  vote  in  all  eases. 

Q.  So  that  the  minority  has  to  yield  and  obey  t — A.  That  is  the  understanding  in 
all  such  organizations,  I  believe,  that  all  things  are  submitted  to  a  vote ;  that  the  ma- 
jority rules ;  yes,  sir ;  but  in  this  case  in  our  own  assembly  there  was  only,  I  believe, 
six  negative  votes,  and  according  to  their  own  representations  at  the  present  time 
they  had  no  right  to  vote  at  that  time.  You  will  bear  in  mind,  gentlemen,  that  we 
made  earnest  and  repeated  efforts  to  get  our  grievances,  so  called,  before  the  ofScials 
of  this  road,  and  that  we  failed,  and  that  instead  of  there  being  a  disposition  on  the 
part  9f  the  management  to  let  up  on  that  thing,  and  finally  got  enough  of  it,  the 
longer  it  went  the  worse  it  was,  and  we  saw-  very  plainly  that  inside  of  another  six 
months  they  would  have  the  employ^  of  the  system  back  exactly  where  they  were  at 
the  time  that  agreement  was  entered  into  through  the  negotiation  of  the  governors 
of  the  two  States  with  the  labor  commissioners  of  the  three  States.  That  agreement 
was  the  result  of  a  strike,  which  strike  was  the  result  of  one  of  the  most  notorious 
starvation  cuts  that  ever  wages  in  the  West  received,  and  this  agreement  was  the  re- 
sult of  that  strike ;  the  strike  was  settled  upon  the  basis  of  this  agreement,  and  as 
long  as  that  agreement  was  lived  up  to  and  coipplied  with  there  was  no  trouble  on 
the  southwest  system,  and  there  never  would  have  been ;  it  was  simply  a  violation, 
and  the  manifest  determination  to  make  a  nullity  of  that  agreement  to  do  away  with 
it,  and  not  to  recognize  it,  as  has  been  stated  in  some  instances  where  the  matter  was 
forced  on  certain  officials. 

Q.  How  many  instances  of  your  personal  knowledge  are  there  where  the  company 
refused  to  carry  out  that  contract  of  March  15? — A.  What  do  I  understand  you  to 
mean  by  "personal;"  where  I  was  personally  cognizant  of  the  fact? 

Q.  Yes,  sir;  where  you  were  personally  cognizant  of  the  fact,  not  merely  hearsay, 
but  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — A.  You  would  not  allow  me  to  use  the  knowledge  I  have 
received  as  chairman  of  a.committee  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Any  communication  made  to  you  by  parties  making  grievances,  of  course,  would 
be  proper  for  yon. to  state. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  would  state  on  the  9th  of  January,  at  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  association  of  District  101,  in  this  city,  I  was  appoibted 
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chairman  of  a  committee  on  tesolntions,  and  there  was  a  great  nmnher  of  lesolutions, 
and  they  were  all  in  the  natnre  of  grievances ;  there  were  grievances  snbmitted  to  that 
assembly  &om  the  bridge  men. 

Q.  How  many  of  themf — A  (continning).  Whose  headquarters  were  at  Little 
Rock.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  number  of  men  employed,  but  the  entiie  bridge 
department 

Q.  Well,  one  moment;  we  want  to  get  at  the  numbers.  How  many  individual  persons 
made  complaint  to  yon  who  were  in  the  bridge  service  tr— A.  Well,  the  resolntions 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  resolutions;  1  am  speaking  of  individuals  who  made  per- 
sonal grievances  or  complaints  to  you  as  chairman  of  this  grievance  committee. — 
A.  The  grievances  were  not  submitted  personally ;  they  came,  as  I  was  going  to 
say 

Q.  In  writing? — ^A.  They  had  to  come  through  the  local  assemblies  to  the  district 
assembly ;  they  were  submitted  by  the  aggrieved  to  their  locals. 

Q.  Then  it  was  the  resolution  of  the  local  assemblies  that  came  to  you  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  notice  any  grievances  that  came  directly  to  you  from  the  men  1 — 
A.  No,  sir ;  -the  names  of  the  men,  of  course,  would  not  be  attached  to  this  document, 
except  they  happened  to  be  the  officers  of  the  local — the  proper  officers  for  signing 
sncb  and  attaching  the  seal. 

Q.  Yon  may  stale,  in  order  to  come  to  the  important  part  of  this  investigation,  how 
many  individual  complaints  were  presented  eithi  r  to  yourself  as  chairman  of  the 
grievance  committee  by  individual  persons,  or  to  the  order  by  individual  persons  ? — 
A.  To  the  order? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Do  you  speak  from  your  own  personal  knowledge  ? — ^A.  Oh,  of  my 
own  personal  knowledge.  Why,  I  could  not  say.  I  know  of  a  great  many,  but  I  didn't 
see  them,  or  I  didn't  hear  the  parties  prefer  them.  I  know  of  a  great  many,  but,  of 
coarse,  all  I  could  say  as  to  my  personal  knowledge  would  be  what  I  dirt  or  suffered 
myself. 

Q.  How  many  individual  men  haveat  any  time  spoken  in  jourpresence  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  dissatisfied,  who  were  in  the  employ  of  the  bridge  department  ? — A.  I 
should  say,  as  the  representative  of  Local  Assembly  3623,  I  have  never  kept  an  ac- 
count of  the  number,  but  I  believe  I  would  be  safe  in  saying — I  should  say  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  in  our  town. 

Q.  Who  were  engaged  in  bridge  building  and  repairing  department  alone  ? — ^A. 
Who  were  engaged  in  the  shops  there  at  De  Soto  ;  the  bridge  men  have  never  had 
occasion  to  appeal  to  me  at  all  individually.  They  have  no  connection  with  me,  or 
I  with  them. 

Q.  Do  any  other  such  appeals  occur  to  your  mind  now  f — A.  There  was  great  com- 
plaint in  the  roundhouses  with  reference  to  the  failure  of  the  company  to  allow  time 
and  a  half  for  overtime. 

Q.  Well,  were  those  individual  cases  that  came  .to  you  from  the  men  personally  ? — 
A.  These  now  are  the  cases;  I  havejustspoken  of  those  cases,  andthecasesof  oneor  two 
blacksmiths'  helpers,  who  bad  been  mistreated,  and  three  or  four  roadmen,  common 
laborers,  who  claimed  that  their  wages  had  not  been  restored  to  what  they  were  prior 
to  the  strike,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  that  agreement,  and  when  we  brought 
this  inatter  to  the  officials  they  claimed  then  that  the  agreement  did  not  cover  the 
roadmen,  but  simply  the  shopmen,  whereas  we  understood,  and  we  supposed  that 
every  disinterested  person  would  understand,  that  that  agreement  included  all  those 
persons  who  were  on  a  strike  at  that  time,'that  they  had  not  simply  made  a  com- 
promise with  the  shopmen. 

Q.  Are  you  famUiar  with  the  contract  of  March  15, 1885  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  read  the 
contract  several  times,  yes,  sir ;  I  know  some  of  the  provisions  ;  I  have  not  committed 
the  thing  to  memory ;  it  is  bulky.    I  know  the  nature  of  the  provisions  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  present  any  of  these  grievances  to  a  proper  officer  of  the  company 
for  consideration  ! — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  occupied  the  position  upon  which  devolved 
that  duty ;  we  had  a  district  executive  board,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  charge  of 
that  matter,  and  we  put  all  their  grievances,  the  grievances  of  the  entire  system,  in 
the  hands  of  that  executive  board  last  January  for  the  purpose  of  laying  them  before 
the  officials  and  having  the  matter  adjusted,  and  we  had  no  doubt  at  that  time  that 
there  would  be  a  peaceful  settlement  all  around,  and  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
about  it,  and  the  committee  coul^  not  gain  an  audience  with  Mr.  Hoxie;  I  believe 
they  did  see  Mr.  Kerrigan,  but  they  were  referred  by  hira  to  Mr.  Hoxie. 

Q.  Well,  you  are  speaking  now  from  hearsay  and  what  you  understand,  which,  of 
course,  we  would  like  to  hear  if  we  had  time,  but  time  is  very  precious  to  us  just  now. 
I  would  ask  you,  therefore,  if  in  any  instance,  with  all  the  knowledge  that  you  have  of 
the  grievances  the  men  had,  and  the  wrongs  done  them,  you  spoke  to  any  general  offi- 
cer of  the  company  or  anybody  in  authority  who  had  the  power  to  redress  these  griev- 
ances, with  regard  to  them  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did ;  I  was  never — I  never  occupied 
any  position  in  the  order  that  would 

Q.  Do  you  know  anybody  in  the  order  that  did  do  it,  of  your  own  knowledge  f — A. 
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No ;  I  never  was  present  at  any  snch  time;  of  conrse  I  have  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  OUT  committee  did  what  it  was  instructed  to  do ;  we  received  their  report. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  stopping  the  trains  at  De  Soto? — A.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  in  any  invasions  of  roundhouses  and  machine  shops  that  are  spoken 
of  by  some  of  the  other  witnesses? — ^A.  I  have  not  been,  sir ;  I  never  crofsed  the  track 
but  once  in  all  that  strike,  and  that  was  to  get  my  tool  chest  out  day  before  yesterday. 

Q.  Were  there  any  acts  of  violence  that  you  witnessed  1 — A.  I  have  witnessed  noth- 
ing of  the  kind,  air. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  boycotting  of  a  car  of  hogs  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir; -there  was  some  little  difficulty  over  a  car-load  of  hogs;  that  was  prior 
to  the  strike,  I  believe,  however. 

Q.  Well,  was  that  authorized  by  any  one  in  authority? — ^A.  That  wasn't,  to  my 
knowledge ;  I  didn't  see — I  never  saw  an  order. and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  I  un- 
derstood that  there  had  been  a  boycott  levied  upon  the  rolling  stock  of  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  and  that  this  car-load  of  hogs  came  through — it  was  the  first  and  last  I  believe 
'that  came  through  De  Soto  while  that  pended ;  while  the  boycott  was  pending. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  that  boycott  was  ordered? — A,  I  presume,  sir,  that  that  boy- 
cott was  the  result  of  the  difficuly  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hall,  of  Marshall,  Tex., 
who  had  been  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  company  for  attending  the  district 
assembly. 

■  Q.  Had  there  been  any  boycott  against  the  Texas  and  Pacific  road  until  after  the 
discharge  of  Hall  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  sir. 

Q.  Then  this  boycott  was  ordered  because  the  hogs  were  in  the  cars  of  the  Texas 
and  Pacific  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  understanding  of  it ;  I  have  had  official 
announcements  to  that  eSect. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.  )  You  have  stated  in  a  general  way  that  the  roads  violated 
this  contract  of  March  15,  1885;  .in  what  respect?— A.  Well,  in I  have  one  per- 
sonal Instance  ;  they  cut  my  wages  $10  a  month  without  any  notice  whatever.  That 
was  in  direct  violation  of  one  of  the  positive  terms  of  the  agreement:  they  refused 
to  pay  time  and  a  half  for  overtime  in  some  instances 

Q.  How  did  they  cut  your  wages? — A.  They  just  reduced  the  salary  pertaining  to 
the  position  I  filled  $10  a  month. 

Q.  What  time?— A.  What  time? 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Well,  I  was  not  aware  of  the  cut  being  made  until  just  prior  to  pay- 
day of  October,  1885. 

Q.  What  were  you  in,  the  carpenter  shop  ? — A.  1  was  in  the  milling  department, 
wood  working  machinery. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  one  instance  ;  now,  what  else  ? — A.  In  the  case  of  the  bridge  men, 
who  were  required  to  work  overtime  in  a  great  many  instances,  and  who  were  not 
paid  time  and  a  half  for  it. 

Q.  Well,  now,  were  they  required  to  work  over-time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
■     Q.  Or  wasn't  it  a  question  whether  it  was  work  or  whether  they  were  being  trans- 
ported ? — ^A.  There  were  a  great  many  instances  in  which  it  was  work  ;  there  is  no 
question  about  it ;  they  were  actually  at  work. 

Q.  Well,  we  have  not  heard  of  that  before  from  the  bridge  men.  Are  you  testify- 
ing now  from  your  personal  knowledge  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  personal  knowledge 
of  anything  that  transpired  in  Kansas  or  Arkansas ;  I  am  testifying  now  from  my 
personal  knowledge  that  I  have  derived  from  my  custodianship  of  grievances  that 
have  been  submitted  to  the  assembly. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  bridge  men  are  not  paid  for  overtime ;  in  what  other  respect  have 
they  violated  the  contract  ? — A,  In  the  case  of  the  common  laborers  on  the  road. 

Q.  Were  they  not  included  in  the  contract? — A.  They  claim  that  now,  but  we  claim 
that  there  is  aothing  in  the  contract  to  show  that. 

Q.  Well,  yon  are  mistaken,  because  we  have  seen  the  contract ;  the  contract  is  plain 
enough ;  it  don't  apply  to  them  at  all. — A.  Well,  I  am  am  not  a  lawyer,  I  admit. 

Q.  Well,  it  wouldn't  be  necessary  to  be  a  lawyer  to  read  the  contract. — A.  I  cer- 
tainly understood  at  the  time  that  all  the  men  engaged  in  the  strike  were  included  in 
that  settlement. 

Q.  The  track  men  were  not  strikers. — A.  They  were  all  on  a  strike,  sir. 

Q.  That  isn't  our  testimony ;  X  don't  know  what  the  fact  was.  I  am  merely  telling 
you  what  has  appeared  in  the  testimony ;  there  has  been  nothing  contradictory  in  ref- 
erence to  that.  The  strike  was  the  stnke  of  the  shop  men ;  if  we  are  mistaken  we 
shall  like  to  be  corrected  on  that  subject. — A.  I  have  certainly  been  under  the  im- 
pression for  over  a  year  that  it  was  a  general  strike. 

Q.  I  don't  know  but  what  you  are  right ;  I  am  only  telling  you  what  has  appeared 
80  far  before  this  committee,  that  it  was  not  a  general  strike,  but  only  the  shop  men. 

A.  Of  course  the  grievances  applied  directly  to  the  shop  men  when  they  struck,  but 

it  never  got  as  far  as  our  town.  We  were  never  on  a  strike  there,  and  all,  of  course, 
that  we  know  about  the  proportions  that  strike  assumed  below  was  what  we  could 
get  by  the  passengers  and  the  public  prints,  and  I  was  certainly  led  to  suppose  that 
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that  was  a  general  strike  in  the  sonthem  terminus,  and  from  Little  Rock  down,  and 
also  from  the  fact  that  there  was  day  lahorers  on  the  road  came  up  immediat^y  when 
they  found  that  their  wages  had  not  heen  restored  to  what  they  were  prior  to  the  cut, 
and  claimed  that  they  had  been  foully  dealt  with  in  not  having  their  wages  restored 
as  well  as  the  shop  men,  so  that  they  considered  that  they  were  included  in  that  con- 
tract as  well  as  the  shop  men. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  contract  of  the  25th  of  May,  1885?  There  was 
another  contract  made  afterwards. — A.  Well,  I  rememberi  the  contract ;  I  don't  re- 
member the  nature  of  it.    I  never  saw  it ;  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Well,  then,  if  you  never  saw  that, how  are  yon  able  to  state  precisely  what  the 
contract  provides  for  ? — A.  1  am  not  speaking  of  that  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  I  know ;  but  that  became  part  of  the  contract. — A.  Well,  I  am  only  speaking 
positively  of  that  portion  of  the  contract  that  I  have  seen,  that  bore  date  March  15. 

Q.  Ton  never  saw  that  part  dated  May  25,  and  you  don't  know  whether  the  rail- 
road company  observed  that  modified  contract  or  not,  do  you  t  If  you  never  saw  it, 
of  course,  you  can't  telf  anything  about  it. — ^A.  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  that.  I 
supposed  if  there  had  been  any  such  thing  in  that  contract  as  an  abridgment  of  the 
former  contract,  or  altering  it  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form,  tha,t  my  attention  should 
have  been  called  to  it.  I  supposed  that  this  subsequent  contract  might  either  have 
been  with  reference  to  something  that  was  not  provided  forin  that,  or  that  it  is  speci- 
fying some  further  utterances  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  reference  made  in  your  debates  about  the  contract  of 
May  T — A.  I  may  have  heard  some  such  reference,  but  I  can't  call  it  to  mind  at  the 
present  time,  sir. 

Q.  (by  Col.  BuRNES).  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  ever  seen  a  copy  of  that  circu- 
lar (Mr.  Hoxie's  circular,  of  March  25)  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  recognize  that  now  as  the 
letter  appended  to  the  contract  as  I  have;  It.  But  the  document  itself  had  slipped 
my  memory  for  the  time  being,  but  I  recognize  this  now  as  Mr.  Hoxie's  letter  indors- 
ing or  accepting  the  contract,  but  this  was  simply  appended  to  the  contract  at  the 
time  I  saw  it. 

Q.  (by  the  Chaikman).  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  contract  of  the  25th  of  May  t — 
A.  That  paper  bears  date  May  25,  bat  my  impression,  as  I  said  before,  is  that  the  con- 
tract hears  date  March  15. 

Q.  (by  Mr.  Stewakt).  That  is  a  contract  between  the  governors  and-  the  railroad 
really  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  contract  drafted  by  the  governors,  I  believe,  and 
this  [indicating]  was  Mr.  Hoxie's  acceptance. 

Mr.  BusNES.  I  will  read  this  so  as  to  have  it  to  go  upon  the  record: 

Saint  Louis,  May  25,  1885. 

To  all  StrPEKINTENDENTS : 

This  CQufirms  my  message  to  you  of  even  date. 

Mr.  Fitzsimmons  and  a  committee  were  here  last  week  conferring  on  some  questions 
of  which  I  will  more  fully  advise  yon  by  letter,  and  I  have  this  morning  telegraphed 
Mr.  Fitzsimmons  as  follows : 

According  to  promise  made  you  on  Saturday,  I  advise  that  we  will  strictly  enforce 
the  provisions  of  the  circular  of  first  vice-president,  dated  March  15,  1885. 

In  the  shops,  and  wherever  it  may  be  practicable,  we  will  reduce  the  hours  of  work 
instead  of  reducing  the  force,  whenever  the  necessity  arises ;  that  whenever  any  em- 
ployS  believes  that  he  has  been  unjustly  discharged  he  may  make  a  statement  of  his 
case  in  writing  to  the  superintendent  of  the  road  on  which  he  has  worked,  who  will 
promptly  investigate  and  reinstate  him,  if  wrongfully  discharged. 

It  is  believed  that  the  interests  of  the  company  and  the  emptoy^  are  identical,  and 
the  management  earnestly  desire  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  ^mploy^s  in  the  effi- 
cient and  economical  administration  of  the  properties  under  its  charge,  to  the  end  that 
the  fullest  development  of  its  capabilities  may  be  brought  about,  and  work  may  be 
given  to  all,  under  conditions  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

H.  M.  HOXIE, 
Third  Vice-President. 

J.  E.  SERRIN,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  Burnes: 
Question.  State  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and  occupation. — Answer.  My  name 
is  J.  E.  Serrin ;  residence,  De  Soto,  Mo.,  business  real  estate  and  insurance. 
Q.  I  am  requested  to  ask  you,  by  a  representative  of  the  order,  if  Cramer  was  ex- 
elled  from  the  order,  and,  if  so,  for  what  cause. — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  expelled  from 
the  order. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  his  expulsion  ?— A.  Well,  that  was  a  little  mixed ;  as  I 
understand  it,  it  was  for  taking  off  his  coat  in  the  hall,  because  some  one  made  some 
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4i8re8pectful  remark  to  him  and  called  him — well,  I  don't  like  to  use  the  language — 
if  I  must  and  he  would  whip  any  one  of  tbem  that  would  come  out  on  the  floor. 

Q.  He  was  not  expelled,  then, for  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  strike? — A.  Well,  I 
could  not  say  if  he  was,  sir,  because  I  was  not  there  at  the  time  that  question  was  up, 
but  I  know  there  was  something  said  that  they  would  vote  for  his  expulsion  ou  ac- 
count of  speaking  that  way. 

Q.  Was  there  a  chai'ge  against  him  that  he  had  refused  to  strike  ? — A.  No,  sir :  I 
I  never  heard  any  charge  against  him  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Was  any  boycott  ordered  against  him  by  any  citizens  of  De  Soto  of  the  assem- 
bly!— A.  I  don't  know  positively  that  there  was,  but  I  understand  there  was  one  or- 
dered against  the  butcher  that  Mr.  Pagette  spoke  of  here  on  the  stand.  There  was 
claimed  to  be  one  ordered  against  Mr.  Rathbnrn  and  his  restaurant  also,  which  his 
wife  kept,  and  there  was  a  troupe  there,  and  Mr.  Rathbum  met  me  going  past  the 
store  and  says  he  "  I  understand  you  folks  have  boycotted  my  store  and  also  my  res- 
taurant, my  wife's,"  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  about  it,  and  I  said.  "  I  haven't 
heard  anything  of  it,"  and  he  said  "Will  you  inquire  into  it?"  audi  told  him  I  would, 
and  1  went  to  the  officers  of  the  lodge  and  asked  if  there  was  anything  of  the  kind 
had  been  done,  and  they  said  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  I  was  appointed  on  a  commit- 
tee to  see  about  it,  and  we  went  to  Mr.  Rathburn  and  laid  the  n  atter  before  him  and 
asked  Mr.  Rathburn  if  be  would  go  with  us  to  hunt  up  the  manager  of  the  troupe,  and 
we  found  him,  and  he  denied  emphatically  that  any  one  bad  done  so.  He  said  the 
reason  he  left  the  restaurant  was  simply  that  their  lodging  rooms  was  in  one  part  of 
the  town  and  their  restaurant  or  eating  room  was  in  another  part. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  any  of  the  citizens  of  De  Soto  were  threatened  with  the  boy- 
cott if  they  did  not  join  the  order? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  citizens  invited  to  meet  with  you  as  Knights  of  Labor  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir.  I  came  home.  I  had  been  over  at  New  Orleans  and  got  home  just  on  the 
day,  in  fact  the  very  morning  of  the  strike,  and  prior  to  that  I  know  nothing  about 
it.     All  my  testimony  will  be  confined  to  since  that  time.- 

Q.  (Last  question  repeated.)— A.  Yes,  sir.  Then  immediately  when  the  strike  was 
commenced  the  hall  was  thrown  open,  and  meetings  held — open  meetings — every  af- 
ternoon, and  the  citizens  were  invited  to  attend  those  meetings,  and  counsel  and  ad- 
vise with  the  assembly.  There  was  several  very  large  meetings  held,  in  fact  so  much 
80  that  the  hall  would  not  contain  them,  and  many  went  away  without  being  able  to 
get  admittance.  Those  meetings  were  attended  by  all  classes,  as  Mr.  Pagette  said. 
One  afternoon  was  set  aside  for  one  class  of  citizens,  and  one  for  another.  This  time 
he  refers  to,  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  every  denomination  were  present,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  whose  minister  was  not  there,  and,  as  Mr.  Pagette  stated,  they  told 
the  boys  that  they  were  glad  that  they  were  doing  so  well,  and  keeping  such  good 
order,  and  some  words  to  that  e£Eect.  ^  , 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  N.  O.  Brien  and  French  are  now  members  of  the  iEnights 
of  Labor?— A.  They  are,  sir;  that  is,  they  have  never  received  any 'discharge  in  any 
local. 

Q.  Have  they  ever  been  expeUed? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  property  and  rents  in  De  Soto  depreciated  since  the  strike? — A.  I  think 
not,  sir.  I  represent  quite  a  number  of  bouses,  some  twelve  or  fifteen.  Mine  are  all 
full  and  at  the  usual  rents,  except  one ;  that  is  a  house  that  is  outside  of  the  town 
that  I  am  holding  more  on  account  of  the  land  connected  with  it  than  rents.  I  could 
rent  the  house  any  time.  Those  range  all  the  way  from  $6  to  $80  a  month.  I  have 
not  an  empty  house  at  the  present  time,  nor  have  I  had  during  the  strike.  No,  I  will 
take  part  of  that  back.  There  was  one  left  empty  a  little  before,  and  laid  empty  for 
about  three  weeks,  perhaps,  after  the  strike  commenced.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  shopmen  who  were  not  Knights  of  Labor  leaving  the  shops 
on  the  6th  of  March  last  ?— A.  I  do,  sir ;  many,  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  compelled  to  leave  or  left  on  their  own  ac- 
cord ? A.  They  told  me  that  they  were  not  compelled  to  leave ;  that  they  came  out  of 

their  own  accord. 

DANIEL  PARKS,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Colonel  Buknes  : 

Question.  State  your  name,  place  of  residence,  age,  and  occupation.— A.  My  name 
is  Daniel  Parks,  and  my  residence  is  De  Soto ;  my  occupation  is  carpenter. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  committee  that  had  a  conference  with  the  locomotive  en- 
gineers and  firemen  in  De  Soto  ?— A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  through  the  entire  conference? — A.  I  was. 

q!  Did  you  hear  all  that  was  said  in  that  conference  ? — A.  I  did. 

q!  Did  you  hear  the  last  brakeman  or  anybody  else  say  that  they  intended  to  win 
bv  fair  means,  and  if  not,  by  foul,  if  necessary?— A.  I  did  not.  ,  .^„     .    , 

Q.  If  such  observation  would  have  been  made  would  you  have  heard  it?— A.  I 
■would,  most  assuredly. 
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Q.  Have  you  authorized  or  sanctioned  or  taken  part  in  any  of  the  lawlessness  that 
has  been  alleged  in  De  Soto  t — A.  I  have  not,  sir;  I  never  have  crossed  the  company's 
tracks  or  entered  the  shops  since  the  day  of  the  strike. 

Q.  Did  you  command  any  of  the  strikers  to  use  acts  of  violence,  or  did  you  know  of 
any  of  the  officials  of  the  order  directing  any  such  violence? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  advice  to  the  men  ?— A.  My  advice  to  the  men  was,  the  day  that 
we  walked  out  of  the  shop,  to  practice  sobriety  and  be  good  and  peaceful  citizens ;  in 
every  instance  to  steer  clear  of  all  saloons  and  conduct  1;hein8elves  on  pHnciples  of 
good  order  and  conduct. 

Q.  Was  there  any  time  when  it  was  unsafe  to  travel  the_  streets  of  De  Soto  during 
the  strike  t — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  sir ;  I  never  saw  a  time  when  I  thonght  so.  1 
travelled  the  streets  of  De  Soto  in  the  evening  and  daring  the  day;  I  never  carried 
any  weapons  of  defense  since  the  strike  arose,  and  never  saw  any  occasion  for  any 
such  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  tlw pursuit  of  that  man  who  ran  into  Mrs.  Duffy's  house? — A. 
I  did  not,  sir ;  I  was  at  i^  house  when  that  took  place. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  acts  of  violence  in  breaking  into  the  machine-shops  and  round- 
houses?— A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Have  any  of  the  Enights  of  Labor  l»een  arrested  and  tried  for  offenses  in  De  Soto 
against  the  law? — A.  There  have  been  three,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  possibly,  no  more  ; 
there  have  been  three  though  that  I  recollect  of,  sir,  who  have  been  arrested  and  tried. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  trials  ? — A.  They  were  discharged. 

Q.  By  whom  were  they  tried,  and  what  court? — A.  The  first  trial  was  tried  before 
Mayor  Gough,  of  De  Soto,  or  a  justice  at  De  Soto ;  I  am  not  sure  now  whether  it  was 
Mayor  Gough  or  whether  It  was  another  justice,  and  then  we  had  a  victory  before 
Justice  Williams. 

Q.  The  mayor  is  a  member  of  the  Enights  of  Labor,  is  he  not  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  you 
wiU  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  mention  names;  we  have  taken  obligations  with  reference 
to  that  matter.     If  yon  shotild  ask  me,  I  should  answer 

Q.  All  right,  sir;  it  has  been  shown  by  the  testimony,  I  think,  that  the  mayor  is  a 
member  of  the  order.  Was  Squire  Williams  also  a  member  of  the  order? — A.  You 
will  have  to  excuse  me. 

Q.  You  decline  to  answer  that? — A.  You  will  have  to  excuse  me,  sir;  I  have  con- 
scientious reasons  for  making  that  objection. 

CHARLES  LAUGHLIN,  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BuRNES : 

Question.  State  your  name,  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — ^Answer.  My  name  Is 
Charles  Lau^hlin;  my  age  is  thirty- two  years;  occupation,  boiler-maker;  I  reside  in 
De  Soto,  Jefferson  County,  Missouri. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  been  in  the  employment  of  the  railroad  company  there? — 
A.  I  have  been  in  the  employ  of  this  railroad  company  for  about  two  years. 

Q.  In  what  department? — A.  I  worked  in  the  blacksmith  department,  Parsons, 
Kane. ;  I  worked  in  the  blacksmith  department  in  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  and  in  the  boiler 
and  blacksmith  department  at  De  Soto,  Mo. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  of  a  committee  with  the  engineers  and  firemen 
in  De  Soto? — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  present  throughout  the  entire  conference? — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  all  that  was  said  ? — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  all  that  you  said  ?-^A.  Well,  I  don't  exactly  remember  all  that 
I  said.    I  know  I  didn't  say  anything  wrong. 

Q.  Did  yon  say  that  the  strikers  intended  to  win  this  fight,  by  fair  means  if  possi- 
ble, and  if  necessary  by  foul  means  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did.  I  see  by  the  paper 
that  that  was  attributed  to  Mr.  Parks,  not  to  me. 

Was  Mr.  Parks  present  ? — A.  Mr.  Parks  just  testified  here,  sir. 
I  mean  was  he  present  at  that  meeting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Are  you  certain  that  he  didn't  say  it  upon  that  occasion  ? — A.  I  am  positively 
sure. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  one  say  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not,  because  I  don't  think  it 
was  necessary  to  use  foul  means  to  win  this  strike.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Mr.  Cranier  or  any  one  else  to  stop  trains  or  help  you  stop  trains?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  I  sent  for  Mr.  Cramer — we  were  then  watching  the  company'^ 
property — and  aaked  him  if  he  wasn't  willing  to  do  duty  with  the  balance  of  the  boys 
in  watching  the  company's  property,  and  he  got  angry  at  being  asked  to  do  duty. 
You  will  pardon  me  if  I  make  use  of  the  language  that  he  did.  He  said  that  he  was 
damned  if  he  was  going  to  watch  anybody's  property,  and  was  not  going  to  wreck 
any  trains,  and  wasn't  going  to  do  anything.    Nobody  had  asked  him  to  wreck  trains. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Cramer  he  could  never  work  any  more  in  the  shop  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
didn't.  That  was  beyond  my  power  to  tell  him  whether  he  should  work  in  the  shop 
or  not.    I  didn't  claim  to  be  running  the  Iron  Mountain. 
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Q.  Did  Superintendent  Kenan  or  any  other  official  of  the  road  confer  with  youabont 
the  grievances  of  the  men  ?— A.  Mr.  Kenan  and  I  never  had  any  conversation  that 
related  to  grievances.  Mr.  Fleming  made  use  of  the  assertion.  He  said,  "You  men 
..,    .,     ,        .,       ....         ,,  .  "  am  not 

I  under- 

r.    « "— ' •■  ..-—"..  e  in  the 

shops  at  De  Soto."  "Well,"  he  says,  " I  suppose  when  you  and  I  have  to  talk  about 
grievances  we  can  do  it  in  a  peaceful  manner."  I  says,  "  I  don't  see  no  reason  why 
we  can't  do  it  in  that  manner  " ;  and  that  was  all  that  was  said  in  relation  to  griev- 
ances. • 

Q.  What  position  did  Mr.  Fleming  hold  ?— A.  He  is  the  superintendent  of  the  Iron 
Mountain,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  threaten  to  boycott  the  grain  dealers  if  they  sold  com  for  the  hogs  in 
that  boycotted  car  f— A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't;  that  would  be  folly  from  the  fact  that  there 
was  lots  of  com  and  farmers  around  there  to  get  corn  from  if  that  was  done.  My  im- 
pression was  at  tie  time  that  those  grain  dealers  w  ere  present  when  Mr.  Edmond  drove 
those  hogs  out  of  the  pasture,  and  they  formed  an  idea  that  if  they  would  sell  to  the 
railroad  company  com  for  the  hogs  that  there  might  be  such  a  thing  possible  as  us 
boycotting  them.     There  was  never  nothing  said  to  them  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  cause  of  grievances  or  complaints  against  this  company  for  mis- 
treatment of  yourself  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  them. — A.  I  have  been  working  in  the  boiler  shop  for  |2  a  day,  driving 
rivets,  &c.  Though  men  have  been  getting  from  $2.65  to  $3, 1  only  received  |2.  I 
asked  my  foreman  about  that,  and  he  recommended  an  advance  of  25  cents  a  day. 
Whether  that  ever  reached  the  company  or  not  I  don't  know  ;  it  was  put  in  the  office 
to  my  knowledge  at  De  Soto.  I  then  spoke  to  Mr.  Harris  myself  about  the  matter, 
and  he  told  me  he  could  not  do  anything  for  me.  I  asked  him  if  I  could  not  get  to 
Mr.  Fleming  ;  he  said  he  thought  it  was  no  use,  as  he  didn't  think  Mr.  Fleming, would 
do  anything.  There  was  also  two  other  cases  in  the  boiler  shop  thg,t  I  know  of.  One 
young  man  has  been  working  there  four  years  for  boiler-maker's  work,  and  he  is  pro- 
nounced a  flrst-class  boiler  worker  and  is  receiving  only  $2  a  day ;  and  another  in- 
stance of  the  same  kind 

Q.  State  what  you  think  the  cause  of  this  strike  was. — ^A.  I  think  the  cause  of  this 
strike  was  the  violation  of  the  contract  of  1884,  and  also  to  raise  the  pay  of  the  sec- 
tion men  to  $1.50,  and  the  recognition  of  the  order. 

Q.  While  yon  were  watching  the  property  of  the  company  did  yon,  or  any  others 
with  yon,  prevent  the  injuring  of  engines,  cars,  &c.  ? — A.  I  prevented  at  one  time 
the  coal  chutes  from  being  burned  down  there ;  there  was  a  man  came  down  there 
with  two  barrels  of  coal  oil ;  two  of  my  men  drove  him  from  under  them,  and  he  went 
north  then. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man  ? — A.  He  was  some  man  from  Saint  Louis,  here ;  I  don't 
know  who  the  man  was ;  I  brought  him  to  the  marshal  down  there,  and  a  gentleman 
that  works  for  Klansman's  Brewing  Company,  in  De  Soto,  identified  him ;  he  was  a 
German,  and  said  he  was  peddling  coal  oil,  and  I  told  the  mayor  and  the  marshal  the 
best  thing  they  could  do  was  to  drive  him  out  of  town ;  they  sent  two  men  with  him 
till  they  got  him  out  of  town. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Stewart.)  He  asked  you  about  the  disabling  of  the  engines  in  the  round- 
house?— ^A.  I  don't  know  nothing  about  that. 

Q.  Whether  yon  were  on  guard  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  was  on  guard  at  the  time ;  I 
didn't  see  it. 

Q.  He  asked  you A.  No  ;  I  was  not  on  guard  at  the  time. 

Q.  There  was  a  time  yon  spoke  of  when  you  were  watching  the  property  and  asked 
some  one  to  assist  you  during  the  time  you  were  watching  the  property  of  the  coin- 
pany;  did  you  protect  any  of  the  men  who  attempted  to  injure  engines? — A.  There 
was  nothing  done  at  the  time  that  my  men  had  charge  of  the  company's  property.' 

Q.  You  took  no  part  in  injuring  engines,  did  yon  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  took  no  part  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  intimidating  men  from  working  for  the  company  1 — A. 
No,  sir;  I  did  not;  on  the  contrary,  I  discountenanced  all  acts  of  violence.  Mr.  Kel- 
ley  showed  me  an  anonymous  letter  written  him,  and  1  told  him  if  he  could  possibly 
find  the  man  that  did  that,  I  would  have  him  expelled  from  the  order.   , 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  to  give  any  protection  to  men  who  wanted  to  work  and  were 
prevented  from  working  by  others  ?— A.  It  was  not  in  my  power  to  give  them  any 
protection,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  railroad  company  after  that  ordered  our  men 
away  from  there ;  they  put  a  lot  of  deputy  sheriff's  there  that  were  very  anxious  at 
any  and  all  times  to  excite  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  get  them  to  do  acts  of  violence 
if  possible ;  I  cautioned  my  men  sever.al  times  against  that. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time,  when  you  were  watching  the  property,  did  you  offer  any  pro- 
tection to  the  men  who  wanted  to  work?— A.  I  protected  the  company's  property  at 
the  time  that  I  had  charge  of  it,  sir;  to  the  best  of  my  ability*. 
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Q.  Did  you  enconrage  men  to  continue  work  or  did  yon  discourage  them  T — ^A.  I 
would  rather  discourage  a  man  to  continue  work. 

Q.  Yoa  discouraged  him-f — ^A.  Yes,  sit ;  in  that  case ;  I  would  use  no  intimidation 
though,  not  by  any  means,  because  I  think  those  things  can  all  be  done  honorably. 

J.  B.  DEEL,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Colonel  Buknbs  : 

Question.  Are  you  the  master  workman  of  the  lodge  down  there  f — Answer.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  am.  • 

Q.  Yon  have  stated  your  residence  and  occupation  have  you  t — A.  I  am  a  resident 
of  De  Soto,  a  blacksmith  by  trade ;  worked  on  the  Iron  Mountain  Bailroad  for  about 
two  years ;  two  years  last  January. 

Q.  When  did  you  quit  the  service  of  the  company  1 — A.  On  the  6th  of  March  last. 

Q.  Were  you  appointed  to  guard  the  company's  property  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.    Q.  By  whom  ?— A.  By,  a  committee  appointed  by  the  assembly  to  look  after  the  - 
thiogs. 

Q.  What  were  your  instructions  by  the  committee  ? — A,  My  instructions  was,  sir, 
I  was  a  sergeant  of  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  my  instructions  were  to  prevent  all 
lawlessness,  acts  of  violence,  or  injury  to  the  company's  property  by  all  means  pos- 
sible. 

Q.  Did  you  execute  those  orders  t — A.  I  did  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Q.  You  never  helped  destroy  property  T — ^A.  I  never  helped  destroy  property,  or  saw 
property  destroyed  in  any  shape  or  manner. 

.   Q.  Was  there  any  property  destroyed  or  injured  ? — ^A.  Not  while  we  were  watching 
the  property ;  not  a  thing. 

Q.  Why  did  you  quit  watching? — A.  Well,  the  company  forced  the  deputy  sheriffs 
on  there  and  we  hauled  our  men  off,  I  didn't  wish  to  have  any  trouble  with  the  dep- 
uties ;  they  were  under  the  law  of  the  State  and  we  were  not,  and  of  course  we 
wanted  no  trouble'  with  them  and  we  left  when  they  were  put  on. 

Q.  What  were  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  constituted  the  committee  authoriz- 
ing you  to  watch  the  property? — ^A.  Bodgerson, Laughlin, our  master  workman,  and 
Parks,  I  think. 

Q.  You  don't  know  who  destroyed  any  property  do  you? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw 
any  destroyed  ;  there  was  none  destroyed  I  know  while  we  were  watching  the  prop- 
erty; not  one  thing. 

Q.  Well,  state  if  there  were  any  instructions  given  by  the  assembly  or  any  of  its 
members  to  the  men  to  destroy  property  or  to  protect  it  ? — A.  There  was  no  instruc- 
tions given  to  destroy  property.  I  know  I  was  a  copstant  attendant  at,  almost  every 
meeting  that  I  could  possibly  attend,  and  the  instructions  were  always  from  the  men 
that  spoke  in  the  assembly  to  forbear  from  any  act  of  violence  whatever,  or  any 
injury  to  the  company's  property  or  act  of  lawlessness,  and  also  to  abstain  by  all 
means  from  intoxicating  liquor,  and  I  believe  this  was  done ;  we  never  had  a  drunken 
man  on  the  street. 

JOSEPH  KODGEESON,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BcRXES : 

Question.  What  is  your  age,  place  of  residence,  and  occupation  ? — Answer.  I  am  a 
pattern-maker,  and  live  in  De  Soto. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  employment  of  the  railroad  company  at  De  Soto  ? — 
A.  Six  years. 

Q.  In  what  department  ? — A.  Pattern-maker. 

Q.  Were  you  with  the  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  that  met  a  committee  of 
the  United  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen  ? — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  conference  between  the  committee  of  the  Enights  of  Labor  and  the  loco- 
motive engineers  and  firemen,  was  there  anything  said  by  any  one  with  regard  to  suc- 
cess by  fair  means  or  foul,  if  necessary  ? — A.  The  object  of  that  meeting  of  Enights  of 
Labor  going  over  to  meet  the  iengineers  and  firemen  was  to  have  their  sympathy  as 
far  as  we  could. 

Q.  We  understand  that. — ^A.  But  so  far  as  obtaining  the  means  by  any  lawlessness 
that  was  entirely  left  out  altogether ;  there  was  no  thought  or  idea  ever  entertained 
of  any  such  thing,  and  it  is  a  slander ;  I  take  it  myself  as  a  slander  upon  me  as  one 
of  that  committee,  that  a  statement  like  that  could  have  been  made ;  I  feel  grieved 
by  it. 

Q.  You  are  certain  you  would  have  heard  any  such  statement  if  it  had  been  made  ? — 
A.  I  am  positive,  sir ;  and  I  would  deny  the  fact  if  it  cost  me  my  life,  I  would ;  be- 
cause no  such  thing  as  that  never  passed  no  man's  lips ;  and  more  than  that,  it  never 
was  the  intention  of  any  of  the  Enights  of  Labor  to  take  any  such  means  as  that.  It 
is  a  lie  on  the  face  of  it. 
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Q.  Are  yon  confident  yon  heard  everything  that  was  said  by  Langhlin  1 — A.  The 
.  room  was  a  small  room ;  I  never  could  have  passed  by  It :  every  one  in  the  room  could 
hear  what  was  said ;  there  was  no  mistake  about  that  whatever. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  violence  done  by  any  of  the  members  of  the  order  in  De 
Soto  ? — ^A.  Nooe,  sir ;  I  am  not  aware  of  it  at  all. 

Q.  You  witnessed  the  chasing  of  this  man  to  Mr.  Duffy's  house  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  cause  of  the  trouble  down  there;  the  cause  of  the  strike? — ^A. 
The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  through  general  grievances  that  had  been  from  time  to 
time  stated,  which  I  suppose  you  are  well  aware  of.  If  I  might  stretch  myself  there 
a  little,  I  would  say  that  I  am  opposed  to  strikes ;  I  don't  believe  in  them  at  all ;  but 
this  strike,  it  was  brought  on,  and  I  went  into  it,  and  I  took — as  far  as  my  conscience 
would  let  me — I  took  an  honorable  stand  all  through,  with  the  intention  that  I  would 
work  honorably  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  and  for  the  protection  of  the  company,  and 
I  defy  any  man,  I  don't  care  who  he  is,  that  can  lay  a  charge  to  me  of  any  indefinite 
or  any  immoral  act  or  any  act  of  oppression  that  was  done.  There  was  a  charge,  I 
see,  laid  to  me  as  being  one  of  the  set  that  is  accused  of  saying  that  Cramer  could  not 
work  In  the  shops  any  more.  I  said  in  the  shops  that  day  when  Cramer  was  brought 
in  before  our  master ;  he  came  in  a  little  out  of  temper  and  he  used  improper  language, 
what  I  considered  improper  language,  and  he  got,  as  linie  passed  on,  worked  up  to 
somewhat  of  a  feeling,  and  for  the  first  time  that  I  spoke,  he  was  just  about  to  rush 
through  the  door,  and  I  says,  ''Hold  on,  Cramer  ;  don't  go  away  vexed ;  there  Isnoone 
here  as  have  asked  you  to  do  any  harm,  and  no  one  Intends  to  ask  you  to  do  any 
harm ;"  and  he  just  passed  through  the  door,  and  with  the  words,  as  far  as  I  can  re- 
member, that  he  knew  his  own  business,  and  was  going  to  attend  to  it.  But  outside 
of  that  I  don't  know  that  there  was  anything  at  all  improper  done.  I  stretch  myself 
a  good  deal,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  great  number  of  the  people  of  the  town  of  De  Soto 
will  indorse  the  words,  that  I  was  doing  all  that  ever  I  could  do  for  the  protection  of 
property  all  through  ;  I  own  property  there  myself,  and  it  is  to  my  interest  to  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  all  wild  recklessness. 

Q.  Has  the  railroad  company  ever  violated  its  contract  with  you? — ^A.  Not  with 
me  personally. 

Mr.  DEEL,  recalled,  testified  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  Bcenes  : 

Question.  We  will  recall  you  a  moment,  and  ask  you  if  you  have  any  personal 
grievance. — Answer.  Yes,  sir;  I  have.  I  worked  atone  time  for  the  Bridge  Com- 
pany, and  in  the  month  of  February  I  had  worked  thirteen  days,  when  I  had  a  letter 
wrote  me  stating  they  wished  me  to  go  home ;  there  was  trouble  at  home. 

Q.  Was  that  last  February  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  before  that ;  that  was  some  time  aop. 

Q.  We  cannot  speak  of  anything  so  remote  as  that. — A.  It  was  only  a  small  matrer 
of  five  days'  pay;  that  is  all,  sir,  that  I  could  not  get  no  account  of,  and  couldn't  get; 
but  that  was  one  of  our  grievances — that  no  man  can  get  redress  of  the  company 
singly — and  we  wished  to  act  in  a  body  to  force  the  company  to  recognize  those 
rights. 

Mr.  BURNES.  That  was  all  settled  by  the  agreement  of  March,  1885. 

Mr.  EODGERSON  was  then  recalled. 
By  the  Chairman: 

Question.  Yon  say  yon  own  property  in  De  Soto  ? — Answer.  I  do. 

Q.  What  effect  has  the  result  of  the  strike  had  on  the  value  of  property  there?— 
A.  Weil,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  really  it  has  not  affected  me  at  all,  only 

Q.  I  mean  to  say  about  the  value  of  the  property  ?— A.  The  value  of  the  property, 
as  a  general  thing,  I  don't  know - 

Q.  Has  it  not  affected  it  ?— A.  It  doesn't  affect  it  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  I  see  in  the  newspapers  that  the  company  talk  of  moving  the  shops  from  there. 
Would  that  affect  the  town  any  ?  It  has  been  in  evidence  here  that  they  pay  $47,000 
a  month  there.    Would  the  withdrawal  of  that  have  any  effect  upon  the  value  of 

property  ? A.  If  they  was  to  remove  the  shops  it  would  have  a  big  effect ;  I  will 

say  it  would  crush  De  Soto  down  flat  if  they  did  any  such  thing  as  withdrawing  the 

S II  OTIS 

-     Q.  i  only  speak  of  that  because  I  saw  it  in  the  newspaper  that  they  are  moving 

thm  now. A.  Well,  that  thing  has  been  held  before  me  that  the  shops  would  be 

moved  and  I  had  better  sell  my  property  for  fear  the  shops  would  be  moved,  but  I 
hold  my  property  at  just  as  much  to-day  as  ever  since  I  owned  it. 

Q.  Then  it  had  no  effect  on  the  property  value  at  all  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

q!  Or  the  trade  of  the  town  ? — A.  Well,  the  trade  has  been  affected. 

MAURICE  JOYCE,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  written  reply  that  I  wish  to  submit;  a  writ- 
ten statement  that  I  wish'  to  submit  to  you,  to  your  secretary,  to  be  recorded,  in  regard 
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to  testimony  that  was  given  here  yesterday  by  Superintendent  Stanton,  the  snper- 
intendent  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Division. 

The  Chairman.  You  desire  to  contradict  that  testimony  t 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  testimany  to  which  yon  refer  is  Mr.  Stanton's  testimony  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chaiuman.)  Yon  swear  that  statement  of  yoursis  true? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BuKisrES.)  What  steps  did  you  take  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and 
the  maiutenance  of  law  in  East  Saint  Louis  daring  the  time  of  the  troubles  alluded 
to  ? — A.  I  have  a  statement  here,  Mr.  Bnrnes,  which  I  shall  submit  to  yon,  if  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  read  it.  There  is  a  portion  of  the  communication  which  I  received 
from  the  railroad,  which  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  read. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Hadn't  you  better  swear  what  you  did ;  wouldn't  it  be  bet- 
ter to  give  your  evidence  and  have  it  taken  down — what  steps  did  yon  take  to  sup- 
press what  seemed  to  be  almost  an  insurrection  there! — ^A.  Inasmuch  as  I  had  no 
money,  inasmuch  as  lie  city  government  had  no  money,  no  funds  to  pay  for  deputy 
marshals,  I  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  city  council,  to  take  place  in  twenty-fonr 
hours  thereaf  r.er,  as  the  charter  of  the  city  dictates.  The  council  met,  passed  a  reso- 
lution, which  is  embodied  in  this  report,  saying  that  East  Saint  Lonis  government  was 
powerless  to  give  railroads  the  police  protection  that  they  needed  to  enable  them  to 
run  their  trains  to  and  from  East  Saint  Lonis;  and  inasmuch  as  we  had  not  but  fif- 
teen policemen,  and  had  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  roads  to  protect,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  council  passed  the  resolution,  and  the  resolution  was  submitted  to  a  conference 
of  superintendents  of  the  roads  that  were  present  in  the  city  council  which  met  at 
the  time  and  previous  to  the  passage  of  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  resolution 
was  written  by  Major  Halbert,  at  Belleville,  attorney  for  all  the  roads,  I  believe ; 
he  said  so,  anyhow ;  and  the  resolution  was  submitted  by  him  to  the  various  super- 
intendents, and  the  council  passed  it  then  and  there,  saying  they  could  not  give  any 
protection,  and  called  on  the  sheriff  of  the  county.  The  sheriff  was  on  hand  waiting 
for  the  resolution  to  pass  the  council,  and  he  took  control  of  the  city  government  then 
and  there,  and  has  control  of  it  ever  since.  East  Saint  Lonis,  with  fifteen  men,  could 
not  possibly  give  fifteen  railroads,  terminating  in  East  Saint  Louis,  the  police  protec- 
tion that  they  demanded.  I  find  that  Saint  Loui§,  with  a  most  excellent  police  force 
of  500  men,  could  not  give  even  one  road,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  protection  that 
they  needed  to  operate  their  line. 

Q.  When  that  witness  swore  that  you  were  convicted  and  taken  to  Springfield, 
is  there  some  other  man  of  your  name  that  he  might  have  mistaken  for  youT — A. 
Well,  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  other  name  there,  none  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  tried  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  never  ;  I  never  worlied  a  minute  for  a  cor- 
poration in  my  life ;  never  was  taken  there  on  tha,t  matter.  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  down  sick  at  the  time  and  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Thomas  O'Reilly,  of  Saint 
Louis, here.  No,  sir;  such  is  not  the  case;  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  let 
it  emanate  from  whom  it  will.  I  will  stand  by  the  report  that  I  submit  to  these 
gentleman,  and  if  he  has  sworn  to  his  report  I  wiJl  see  whether  he  will  f>tand  to  it. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Well,  you  say  you  were  powerless  to  do  anything? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  and  we  told  these  corporations  so. 

Q.  What  efforts  did  you  make  to  persuade  them  not  to  act  with  violence  f — ^A.  What, 
•IrT 

Q.  What  effort  did  you  make  to  persuade  the  men  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  passion 
and  violent  and  disturbing  the  peace  not  to  do  so? — A.  I  had  no  control  of  them,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  control  them  ? — A.  Not  at  all ;  I  could  not ;  they  were  mostly 
strangers  to  me;  I  could  not.  Why  the  people  who  employed  them  could  not  even 
persuade  them  to  retain  their  employment. 

Q.  But  you  were  clothed  with  authority  ? — A.  I  could  not  control  them  ;  I  had  no 
power;  I  presume  there  is  between  two  and  three  thousand  men  over  there,  all  rail- 
road men. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  a  square  contradiction  [referring  to  contradiction  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ton's testimony]  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Q.  And  I  think,  Mr.  Mayor,  you  were  perfectly  right  in  coming  here. — A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  is  a  malicious  falsehood  ou  the  part  of  Mr.  Stanton. 

Q.  It  rested  on  you,  and  yoQ  are  perfectly  right  in  coming  here  I  think ;  in  justice 
to  yourself  you  were  right  in  coming  here. — A.  It  is  a  maJicious  falsehood,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  there  is  a  population  of  abont  15,000  in  East  Saint  Louis  that  will  testify, 
to  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Burnes.)  Mr.  Mayor,  I  notice  one  of  these  papers  is  a  commnnication 
to  you  from  the  representatives  of  the  several  railroads  terminating  at  East  Saint 
Louis  ?-r-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  a  paper  which  you  have  preferred  as  a  statement  to  be  submitted  to 
the  committee  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yon  if  this  statement  and  everything  therein  is  true  to  the  best  of 
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your  knowledge  and  belief? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  will  swear  to  it.  [Witness  holds  up  his 
hand.  ] 

Q.  This  letter  of  the  representatives  of  the  railroad  was  delivered  to  you,  was  itt — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  objection  to  our  filing  these  papers  as  a  pait  of  your  evidence  in 
the  matter? — A.  No,  sir;  I  wish  that  to  be,  and  if  you  notice  in  the  last  page  that 
was  the  fact  that  East  Saint  Louis  is  entirely  powerless  to  give  them  the  protection 
that  they  demanded,  and  they  wished  me  to  call  on  the  State  authorities,  and  the 
best  I  could  do  was  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  council  and  get  the  council  to  declare 
the  same  and  call  on  the  sheriff  in  order  to  give  them  the  protection  that  they  de- 
manded. 

Q.  Did  you  during  the  whole  of  those  troubles  manifest  any  sympathy  or  indulge 
in  any  act  of  co-operation  with  law  brea.kers  or  men  engaged  in  violence? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  honestly  endeavoring  to  uphold  the  authorities  of  the  city  and  State  ? — 
A.  By  all  means;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  am  requested  to  ask  you  if  you  were  present  when  the 
firing  occurred  when  so  many  people  were  killed  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  quite  a  distance 
from  there.  ' 

Q.  And  you  know  nothing  about  it? — A.  Not  exactly;  I  was  on  my  way  from  the 
Relay  Depot;  I  went  down  to  the  Relay  Depot  to  see  Sheriff  Ropiequet, and  met  him 
at  the  Relay  and  requested  him  then  and  there  to  summons  about  300  men.  not  less 
than  200  hundred  men,  and  swear  them  in,  and  he  told  me — I  told  him  that  1  wanted 
about  200  deputies  sworn  in  so  as  to  enable  us  to  give  the  protection  to  East  Saint 
Louis  merchants  that  would  enable  them  to  transact  business  by  wagons,  because 
they  had  taken  out  licenses  in  East  Saint  Louis,  and  I  wished  them  to  have  protec- 
tionfor  their  licenses,  so  that  they  could  transact  business  there,  and  the  sheriff  told 
me  then  and  there  that  he  would  be  damned  if  he  would;  he  said  that  he  asked  the 
governor  for  arms  the  day  previous,  and  tho  governor  refused  them,  and  I  told  the 
sheriff  he  didn't  ask  for  those  in  his  own  name.  A  Post-Dispatch  reporter  was  pres- 
ent at  the  time  I  told  him  he  didn't  ask  for  them  in  his  own  name ;  if  he  did,  the  gov- 
ernor would  comply  with  his  wishes,  and  he  sa'id  he  would  not  do  it.  I  requested  nim 
to  telegi'aph  again,  and  he  said  he  woald  be  damned  if  he  would  do  anything  of  the 
kind ;  he  had  only  15  men,  and  he  didn't  propose  to  put  the  men  on  the  street  with- 
out arms  in  their  possession,  and  I  was  on  my  way  down  to  Cahokie  street  when  I 
beard  the  shooting  at  the  bridge. 

Q.  When  was  your  municipal  election  ? — A.  The  first  week  in  April. 

Q.  Was  it  on  Tuesday  ? — A.  Tuesday. 

Q.  This  strike  occurred  over  there  at  what  time  ? — A.  I  really  don't  know  about 
what  time. 

Q.  The  aSth?— A.  The  25th  of  March,  Mr.  Halloran  tells  me. 

Q.  When  the  strike  occurred  were  there  several  tickets  running  for  city  ofSees,  in 
the  field,  that  had  been  nominated  and  were  in  the  field  for  the  city  offices?— A, 
Well,  there  are  no  politics  in  East  Saint  Louis  at  all. 

Q.  Were  there  different  candidates  running  for  the  different  offices  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  running  for  mayor? — A.  No  person ;  no  mayor  to  be  elected,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  conncilmen  to  be  elected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  one  from  each  ward. 

Q.  City  marshal  was  to  be  elected  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  is  appointed. 

Q.  What  other  city  officers  besides  the  councilmen?— A.  Only  an  alderman  from 
each  ward. 

Q.  An  alderman  from  each  ward  ? — A.  Four  aldermen  to  be  elected. 

Q.  Did  the  fact  that  four  aldermen  were  to  be  elected  affect  the  action  of  anjr  mem- 
ber of  the  council  with  regard  to  the  resolutions  submitted  by  the  representatives  of 
the  railroad  companies  ?— A.  Well,  I  could  not  speak  for  others,  but  I  think  not;  the 
council  did  its  duty.  ' 

Q.  Were  any  of  the  councilmen  then  sitting  as  such  candidates  for  re-election  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them? — ^A.  Let  me  see  ;  two.  I  believe. 

Q.  And  how  many  were  to  be  elected  ? — A.  Four. 

Q.,  How  were  parties  divided,  if  you  had  any  partyism  in  it?— A.  No,  sir;  there  is 
no  partyism  in  East  Saint  Louis ;  none  at  all,  only  when  it  comes  to  a  national 
ticket. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  national  politics,  but  I  mean  were  you  divided  on  any  local 
issues  ?  —A.  Yes ;  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  involved  in  the  campaign  in  regard  to  law  and  order?- A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  not  an  issue? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  distinctive  ticket  in  the  field  as  a  Knight  of  Labor  ticket  ? — ^A.  Well, 
there  was  one  candidate  run,  supposed  to  be  a  Knight  of  Labor. 
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Q.  I  don't  mean  that;  Knighta  of  Labor  Lave  a  right  to  run  for  office.  Bat  were 
they  running  as  Knights  of  Labor  candidates? — A.  Well,  I  don't  think  they  had  that 
at  the  head  of  the  ticket ;  I  didn't  see  th:<  t ;  I  didn't  notice  it  on  it  at  all. 

Q.  Were  there  two  candidates  or  more  in  each  ward? — A.  Only  two. 

Q.  There  were  two  candidates  then  in  each  ward  ?-;-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  would  yon  divide  them,  or  distinguish  between  them  as  a  vot«r  ? — A.  Well, 
it  is  in  views  that  they  represented  concerning  the  city  government,  not  on  any  touch- 
ing this  strike. 

Q.  You  think  the  question  of  the  strike  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  election. — A.  No, 
sir ;  no  question  pertaining  to  the  strike. 

Q.  You  tljiuk  that  did  jiot  influence  the  election  ? — A.,  No,  sir ;  not  at  all. 

Q.  The  strike  occurred  on  the  25th  of  March,  and  the  election  was  on  the  first  Taes- 
day  in  April? — A.  That  cut  no  figure  at  all;  that  wasn't  considered. 

Q.  Were  not  the  people  greatly  excited  with  regard  to  the  strike? — A.  Well,  yes; 
the  business  people  eM)ecially.  They  didn't  wish  ic  at  all;  they  didn't  wish  for  it ; 
didn't  naut  it ;  it  was  very  injurious  to  the  town  ;  especially  to  the  business  people. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  shooting  or  killing  there  of  eight  or  ten  people? — A. 
The  9th  of  April ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  was  very  shortly  after  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  the  election  had  some  influence  in  exciting  the  people  to 
violeuce? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

■'  Q.  Do  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  as  saying  that  the  question  of  th6  strike,  and 
of  the  protection  of  railroad  property  against  the  reported  violence  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  in  the  election  of  candidates? — A.  None  at  all,  sir,  that  I  know  of;  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

Q.  The  representatives  of  the  railroad  company  you  stated  went  before  the  council  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  insist  upon  some  definite  and  positive  action  being  taken  with  regard 
to  the  suppression  of  the  strike  ? — A.  Oh,  they  wished  it,  and  it  was  my  wish  and  the 
wish  of  the  council  to  comply  with  their  wishes  and  declared  the-  same  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  apply  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  ;  a  man  who  could  give  them  more  and  bet- 
ter protection  than  East  Saint  Louis  could.  When  that  letter  was  first  submitted  to 
me  I  called  a  special  meeting  of  the  council,  which  must  occur  fully  twenty-four 
hours  after  notice  is  once  given,  and  I  complied  with  their  wishes  instantly  and  had 
notices  issued  for  a  meeting.  , 

Q.  Did  you  understand,  Mr.  Mayor,  that  in  your  action  there  you  gave  entire  salis- 
faclion  to  the  railroad  companies  represented  before  you  ? — A.  Well,  to  be  honest,  why  1 
think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  or  did  they  say  anything  that  indicated  dissatisfaction  with 
your  action  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  at  the  time,  they  could  not ;  they  knew  very  well  that 
I  was  powerless ;  we  had  only  six  men  for  night  duty  and  four  for  day  duty ;  ther bal- 
ance of  the  men  were  sick.  The  governor  went  down  ;  I  had  an  interview^  with  the 
governor,  and  he  wanted  me  to  put  on  specials ;  I  told  him  I  had  no  money ;  well,  he 
said,  "  Put  them  on  anyhow  ; "  says  J,  "  If  1  pat  them  on  the  railroad  companies  will 
abuse  me;  who  am  I  going  to  deputize  that  are  not  Knights  of  Labor  ili  East  Saint 
Louis ;  the,  railroads  don't  want  them ; "  "  Oh,  damn  them,"  says  he,  "  Put  them  on 
any  how,"  so  I  put  on  a  few  then,  approaching  election  day,  and  I  found  when  I  did 
put  tbem  on  the  railroads  they  grumbled,  and  as  soon  as  they  did  I  rescinded  the  order 
and  withdrew  their  commissions,  because  I  didn't  put  on  specials,  and  I  told  them  I 
hadnoueto  piit  on  unless  t  hey  were  Knights  of  Labor  strikers,  and  the  railroads  didn't 
want  them,  and  he  says,  "  Damn  them,  pnt  them  on  anyhow,"  and  I  told  the  govemoi 
I  hadn't  the  money  to  pay  them  with. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  You  did  not  understand  that  the  language  of  the  governor 
was  profanity  ?  Of  course  the  governor  w(juld  not  do  that. — A.  WSl,  he  is  very  deci- 
sive.   I  am  giving  you  the  words  verhatim. 

Q.  Did  you  observe  at  any  time  that  any  of  the  deputies  whom  yon  put  on,  and 
who  were  Knights  of  Labor,  were  unfaithful  or  disloyal  to  the  laws  ? — ^A.  They  were 
only  a  few  days  around  the  election,  and  the  following  day — the  following  day  there 
was  an  order  issued  calling  to  the  men — I  understand  that  one  of  them  exhibited  his 
commission  in  the  yard  and  wanted  to  take  an  advantage  of  it,  and  they  were  called 
on  in  the  following  day,  and  I  issued  an  order  to  the  marshal  to  take  them  all  up. 

Q.  Why  did  you-  do  that  ? — A.  Well,  because  they  transgressed  upon  -the  railroad's 
property.  I  understood  one  of  them  did  so  in  one  of  the  yards,  and  I  gave  orders  to 
the  city  marshal  then  and  there  to  call  them  in  and  take  the  commissions  away  from 
them. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  of  more  than  one  of  the  special  men  ? — ^A.  That  is  all,  sir ; 
one. 

Q.  Just  one? — A.  Just  one  was  reported  to  me,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  reported  I 
gave  him  orders  to  go  and  have  the  commissions  taken  away  from  him  and  from  all 
the  others ;  and  I  have  a  copy-book  to  show  the  same. 
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Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  Had  you  any  tronble  with  the  firing? — A.  Not  much, sir; 
I  am  a  member  of  the  grand  jury  in  Saint  Clair  County,  and  I  don't  wish  to  dwell  on 
that  subject  now. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  very  proper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buknbs.)  Do  you  remember  the  date  when  you  appointed  these  special 
policeuien  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  remember  the  day  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  yon  appointed  them  the  day  of  the  election  or  the 
day  before  the  election T — A.  Oh,  no,  sir ;  a  few  days  previous  to  that,  to  preserve  the 
peace. 

Q.  Did  you  discharge  them  before  the  election  or  after  the  election! — A.  After  the 
election,  S!r;  the  following  day. 

Q.  They  must  have  been  appointed,  then,  the  day  before  the  election  t— A.  Yes,  sir; 
a  few  days  before  the  election. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  they  were  only  on  one  or  two  days. — A.  One  day  after 
the  election  ;  the  following  day  they  all  gave  up  their  commiasions,  on  the  7th  or  8th; 
the  election  occurred  on  the  6th. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  I  desire  to  ask  you  if  you  know  of  a  meeting  that  some  of 

the  Knights  of  Labor  held;  do  yon  know  Of  that  meeting T — A.  1  don't  know, 

Mr.  Chairman ;  I  don't  belong  to  them ;  I  know  nothipg  about  their  order. 

To  CONGRESSIONAI,  COMMITTEE  : 

Gentlemen  :  In  to-day's  issue  of  the  Republican,  a  newspaper  published  in  the 
city  of  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  in  the  report  of  the  testimony  given  before  your  committee, 
a  witness,  C.M.Staunton,  the  division  superintendent  of  the'  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Railroad,  after  having  been  duly  sworn,  stated  as  foUojvs : 

"  C,M.Stanuton,  division  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  presented  a 
history  of  tLo  strike  in  a,  written  statement.  Part  of  this  he  read,  and  he  was  then 
told  by  the  committee  to  cease  the  reading,  and  fnrnish  tliem  a  copy  of  the  evidence. 

"  To  Mr.  Outhwaite:  The  authorities  in  East  Saint  Louis  were  in  hearty  accord 
and  sympathy  with  the  strikers.  In  1877  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  three  of  these 
officials,  their  strikers,  to  Springfield,  to  be  sentenced  by  the  United  States  court 
there.  These  men  were  Maurice  Joyce,  mayor ;  Chief  of  Police  Halloran,  and  Alder- 
man Sliea. 

"  The  committee  adjourned  at  6  o'clock,  to  meet  again  this  morning  at  9.30,  when 
the  East  Saint  Louis  testimony  will  be  completed,  and  the  Knights  of  Labor  will 
resume." 

This  testimony  of  the  said  C.  H.  Stanton,  division  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Railroad,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  undersigned,  is  an  unqualified  and 
malicious  falsehood.  He  states :  "That  in  Xti77,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  three  of 
these  officials,  their  strikers,  to  Springfield,  to  be  sentenced  by  the  United  States 
court  there.  These  men  are  Maurice  Joyce,  mayor;  Halloran,  city  marshal;  and 
Shea,  alderman."  Not  one  word  of  this  sentence  is  true.  I  cannot  understand  how 
any  sane  man,  with  any  claim  to  be  considered  a  gentleman,  could,  without  any  sem- 
blance of  truth,  go  so  far  as  to  commit  absolute  perjury,  with  a  view  of  casting  asper- 
sions upon  the  character  of  men  to  whom  he  is  a  perfect  stranger. 

The  undersigned  had  no  connection,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  strike  in  1877  ; 
never  were  taken  to  Springfield,  111.,  by  Mr.  Staunton,  or  any  person,  for  any  offense 
connected  with  said  strike.  We  ask  your  committee  to  place  this  written  refutation 
of  this  falsehood  upon  the  official  records  of  your  committee,  to  the  end  that  we,  who 
are  innocent,  shall  not  be  charged  with  offenses  of  which  we  are  not  guilty. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 

MAURICE  JOYCE, 
Mayor  of  East  Saint  Louis,  III. 

"  To  Mr.  Outhwaite.  The  strike  was  a  boycott,  rei^ultiug  from  the  troubles  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  with  the  Southwestern  system. 

"Dr.  William  Taussig,  general  superintendent  of  the  Bridge  and  Tunnel  Company, 
gave  the  facts  concerning  the  strike  among  his  men,  which  had  come  under  his  own 
notice. 

"  To  Mr.  Outhwaite :  The  East  Saint  Lonis  officials  gave  us  no  assistance  in  prevent- 
ing violence  by  the  strikers.     Indeed,  their  actions  indicated  connivance." 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congressional  committee :  inasmuch  as  Dr.  Taussig,  the  general 
manager  of  the  Saint  Louis  Bridge  Company,  has  in  his  testimony  before  your  honor- 
able committee  seen  fit  to  animadvert  upon  the  conduct  of  the  municipal  authorities 
of  East  Saint  Louis  during  the  present  strike,  I,  as  the  executive  officer  of  said  city, 
beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  facts: 

March  27,  1886,  I  received  the  following  communication,  which  is  hereto  filed  as  an 
exhibit,  marked  A. 
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Exhibit  "A." 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  March  27,  1886. 
To  the  Hon.  Mayor  and  City  Council, 

East  Sai)it  Louis,  HI.: 
The  undersigned  representatives  of  the  various  railroads  operating  in  and  termi- 
nating at  East  Saint  Louis  would  respectfully  represent  that  a  number  of  the  em- 
ployes of  the  said  railroads  have  agreed  and  conspired  together  to  go  out  on  what  is 
known  as  a  "  strike"  for  the  purpose  of  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  wickedly  injur- 
ing the  business  and  property  of  said  railroads  and  the  public  trade  aud  commerce 
transported  thereon,  and  also  have  combined  together  to  prevent  said  companies  from 
operating  said  railroads,  and  of  the  lawful  use  and  manageuient  of  the  same,  and 
have  prevented,  by  threats  and  suggestions  of  danger  and  other  unlawful  meiins, 
other  employes  of  said  railroads  from  performing  their  respective  duties,  and  have 
influenced  and  compelled  them  to  quit  the  service  of  said  companies. 

These  results  have  been  accomplished  by  the  strikers  combining  together  and  pa- 
trolling and  remaining  iu  the  yards  and  upon  the  premises  of  saiil  railroads,  by 
threats  of  violence  and  intimidation  towards  such  of  the  employes  of  sai<l  companies 
as  remain  in  their  employ. 

In  view  of  the  premises,  and  in  behalf  of  the  patrons  of  our  respective  railroads, 
we  respectfully  request  that  you  furnish  ample  police  protection  for  the  yards  and 
premises  of  saitl  railroad  companies  in  order  that  the  property  we  represent  may  be 
amply  protected  and  the  employes  of  tbe  re.sjiective  railroads  guarded  from  violence 
of  strikers  and  other  evil-disposed  persiins,  and  that  the  said  railroad  companies  be 
thereby  enabled  to  resume  their  usual  traffic  ;  and  in  the  event  of  your  being  unable 
to  furnish  summary  aud  ample  protection  as  above  indicated  and  keepinjr  riolersaud 
other  idlers  off  the  premises  of  our  respective  railroads,  \vi'  would  further  respect- 
fully ask  that  yon  so  notify  the  sheriff  of  Saint  Clair  County,  Illinois,  and  ask  his 
co-operation  in  carrying  ont  the  request  of  this  petition. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

GEO.  W.  PARKER, 
Viee-Preaident  and  General  Manaqer  Cairo  Short  Line. 
JOS."  HILL. 
General  Siijierintevdevt  Vatidalia  Line. 
J.  HARAHAN, 
General  Manager  LouUiville  and  Xaxlnille  Jiailroad. 
T.  W.  BURROWS, 
Superintendent  Indianapolis  avd  Saint  Louis  Hailway. 

H.  W.  GAYS, 
Svperintendent  East  Saint  Louis  Consolidated  Bailway. 

Thereupon  I,  as  the  executive  officer  of  the  city  of  East  Saint  Louis,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  in  said  letter  contained,  issued  a  call  for  a  special  meeting  of  the  city 
council  of  said  ci^yj  as  follows : 

"To  the  members  of  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  East  Saint  Louis: 

"  Gentlemen  :  You  are  hereby  respectfully  notified  and  requested  to  attend  a  spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  city  council  of  the  city  of  East  Saint  Louis,  to  be  held  in  the  coun- 
cil chamber  in  the  City  Hall,  on  Saturday,  March  27,  1886,  at  5  o'clock  p.  m.,  for  the 
following  purposes,  to  wit :  to  take  snch  action  as  may  be  deemed  right  and  proper 
to  secure  protection  to  life  and  property  in  the  city. 

"MAURICE  JOYCE, 

"Jlfay  or." 

In  obedience  to  such  request  the  council  convened  in  special  session  March  27, 1886, 
and  the  following  communication  thereupon  read  to  them.     (See  Exhibit  A.) . 
Whereupon  the  following  message  was  read  to  them  by  the  mayor: 

"Gentlemen  of  the  City  Council:  Having  laid  before  you  the  several  commu- 
nications from  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  Company,  tlie  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad  Campany,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton and  Quincy  Eailroad  Company,  Vandalia,  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis  Railroad 
Company,  Saint  Louis,  Alton,  and  Terre  Haute  Riiilroad  Company,  Saint  Louis  and 
Cairo  Short  Line  Railroad  Company,  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  Company,  and 
the  East  Saint  Louis  Connecting  Railroad  Company,  I  beg  to  recommend  that  the 
council  take  no  affirmative  action  upon  the  same.  I  am  not  advised  that  there  has 
been  any  breach  of  the  peace  in  the  city  on  account  of  anything  mentioned  in  any  of 
the  communications  I  have  given  you,  and  in  my  opinion  the  municipal  aiithorities 
are  not  charged  with  the  duty  of  putting  any  one  into  possession  of  property.    The 
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State  laws  offer  ample  protection  to  the  companies  who  make  these  complaints,  and 
if  the  danger  is  as  great  as  reported,  any  force  which  the  city  might  use  would  he 
entirely  inadequate  and  would  merely  serve  to  increase  the  threatened  difficulties. 
"  Respectfully  submitted. 

"MAURICE  JOYCE, 

"Mayor.'' 

Thereupon,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Hill,  one  of  the  aldermen,  seconded  by  Mr.  Haines,, 
it  was  moved  and  seconded  "  That  the  mayor  notify  the  chairmen  representing  the 
■various  railroads  that  the  city  is  powerless  to  give  them  police  protection  adequate  to 
enable  them  to  run  their  trains  in  and  out  of  the  city." 
On  motion,  the  council  adjourned. 

T.  A.  CANTY, 

City  Clerk. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  city  council  held  on  that  date  there  were  present  representa- 
tives from  all  the  various  railroads  terminating  in  East  Saint  Louis.  In  addition  to 
that  they  were  represented  by  Mayor  Halbert,  the  attorney  (special)  of  all  the  vari- 
ous railroads.  He  wrote  the  resolution  heretofore  quoted,  stating  the  inability  of  the 
city  to  afford  adequate  protection  to  railway  property.  This  was  done  after  full  con- 
sultation with  the  representatives  of  the  various  roads  terminating  in  our  city,  who 
aU  agreed  that  the  city  had  not  sufficient  police  to  afford  them  the  aid  desired.  They 
stated  that  they  relied  entirely  upon  the  State  authorities. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  familiar  with  the  situation  of  affairs  in  our  city  that  by 
reason  of  our  being  the  terminus  of  some  fifteen  railroads  that  we  are  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  afford  that  protection  necessary  to  move  and  operate  railways  that  other  cities 
more  favorably  sitnated  could  afford. 

Saint  Louis,  with  its  fine  police  force,  numbering  over  five  hundred,  was  unable  to 
successfully  afford  one  line  of  railway,  viz,  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad,  the  neces- 
sary protection  to  operate  its  road.  Then  how  can  any  man  reflect  upon  our  little 
city,  whose  police  force  only  numbers  fifteen  men,  for  its  failure  to  afford  protection 
to  fifteen  lines  of  railroad  f 

The  people  of  East  Saint  Louis  are  a  peaceful  and  law-abiding  community,  re- 
specting the  rights  of  property  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  1,  as  its  executive 
officer,  do  not  intend  to  calmly  set  by  and  hear  it  slandered  by  men  and  corporations 
who  do  not  pay  their  taxes.  I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  any  discussion  about  the 
strike,  because  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  this  I  do  know,  that  the  officers 
of  our  city  have  done  their  duty.  Our  city  is  continually  called  upon  by  corporations  to 
afford  them  aid  andassistance,  yetthey,  or  some  of  them,  notably  the  Saint  LouisBridge 
and  Tunnel  Companyj  leased  by  Jay  Gould,  will  not  pay  one  cent  of  their  taxes  with- 
out litigation.  That  corporation  owes  the  city  over  $50,000,  yet  its  general  manager, 
Dr.  Wm,  Taussig,  whom  you  have  heard  before  you  as  a  witness,  has  the  audacity  to 
criticise  the  city  authorities  for  lack  of  support.  1  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  tO' 
enter  into  a  discussion  about  the  right  or  duty  of  municipal  authorities  to  enter  upon, 
the  business  of  forcibly  operating  a  railway.  Governments  are  not  established  for 
any  such  purpose.  Corporations,  through  their  representatives,  are  swift  to  criticise 
the  constitnted  authorities  for  any  supposed  lack  of  pfrotection,  yet  it  is  familiar  his- 
t(wy  to  all  who  care  to  read  that  corporate  aggression  is  one  of  the  great  issues  of  the 
day.    Thev  defy  all  law  when  their  rights  are  questioned. 

MAURICE  JOYCE, 


JOHN  HALLORAN,  being  duly  sworn  and  examined,  testified  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BuRNES: 

Question.  You  reside  in  East  Saint  Louis  ?— Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  the  chief  of  police  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  will  proceed  and  make  any  statement  that  you  desire  to  make,  we  will 
take  it. — A.  All  I  have  got  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Stanton's  testi- 
mony yesterday,  he  has  implicated  my  name  in  that,  and  it  is  false ;  he  has  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  taking  me  to  Springfield  or  any  other  place  or  any  other  man.  I  was 
never  connected  with  the  strike  directly  or  indirectly  in  my  life. 

Q.  (By  the  Chairman.)  1877  he  said? — A.  Either  in  1877  or  1886  or  at  any  other 
time. 

■Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  or  information  leading  to  the  possible  method  that 
couid  have  actuated  a  man  in  making  a  statement  with  regard  to  yourself  and  the 
mayor  so  monstrous  as  this  seems  to  be,  and  yet  so  baseless? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  difficulty  with  him? — A.  With  whom? 

Q.  With  the  gentleman  who  made  the  statement.— A.  I  don't  know  if  I  saw  him, 
sir. '  I  never  saw  him  or  spoke  to  him  to  know  him  in  my  life,  and  I  am  living  in 
East  Saint  Louis  thirty  years.    I  have  heard  tell  of  him  and  that  is  aboult  all. 
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Q.  What  steps  did  you  take  as  chief  of  police  to  preserve  order  and  peace  f — ^A.  I 
-done  all  in  my  power  to  keep  the  peace  and  protect  life  and  property  as  far  as  I  was 
able. 

Q.  Yourforoe, I  suppose,  was  very  limited? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Four  or  five  policemen  would  not  stand  much  show. — ^A.  About  12  men  for 
day  and  night :  some  of  them  had  been  sick  at  the  time  f 

,   Q.  Was  it  your  desire  and  wish  there  to  maintain  the  law  and  enforce  order  f — A. 
All  the  time,  sir ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  taken  to  Springfield  in  1877  for  any  purpose  or  by  anybody? — A, 
Never  in  my  life,  or  any  other  place  by  anybody. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Springfield  in  1877 1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mayor  Joyce  was  taken  for  any  purpose  to  Springfield  ? — 
A.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  not,  sir,  nor  at  that  time ;  I  was  only  twice  in 
Springfield  in  my  life. 

Q.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  Mayor  Joyce  was  taken  there  at  any  time  on  a 
criminal  charge  ? — A.  Nb,  sir ;  the  best  of  my  belief  is  that  he  was  never  there  on 
business  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Buknes.)  Are  there  any  other  citizens  of  East  Saint  Louis  who  desire  to 
give  testimony  on  this  subject  ?        v 

The  Mayor  (to  whom  the  question  was  addressed).  I  don't  think  so ;  I  don't 
know  of  any. 

The  Witness.  Alderman  Shea  was  not  ^/t  home  to-day  or  I  guess  he  would  have 
Ijeen  sworn. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BuENBS.)  Where  is  Alderman  Shea  ? — A.  He  wasn't  home  to-day. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  BusNES.)  In  justice  to  Alderman  Shea  I  ask  you  if  you  have  any  reason 
to  believe  that  he  was  ever  taken  to  Springfield  at  any  time? — A.  Well,  sir,  in  fact,  I 
know  he  was  not ;  I  am  positive  of  that  myself. 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied,  Mr.  Mayor,  as  to  Alderman  Shea's  never  having  been  taken  to 
Springfield? 

The  Mayor.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  ^  didn't  know  at  the  time ;  I  am  only  speaking  of 
myself. 

At  this  point  am  adjoamment  was  had  until  9.30  to-morrow  morning. 


APPENDIX. 


Inquest  held  at  the  coroner'a  office  of  the  City  of  Saint  LovAs,  on  the  13*ft  day  of  April, 
1886,  on  the  body  of  C.  H.  Thompson,  at  8.30  p.  m. 

THOMAS  G.  HEWLETT,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Direct  examination  by  Dr.  8.  L.  Kidelet,  coroner : 

Question.  What  is  your  name  t — ^Answer.  My  name  is  Thomas  6.  Hewlett. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  sir  f — A.  My  residence  is  in  Hnntsville,  Alabama,  bat  I 
have  not  been  there  for 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  But  where  are  you  residing  now;  in  East  Saint  Louis f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  your  residence  is  in  HuntsTille,  Alabama  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  residing  in  East  Saint  Louis  for  the  present f — A.  Yes,  sir;  temporarily. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  residing  there  ? — A.  Well,  we  got  our  meals  over  on  this  side 
and  we  were  there  during  the  day. 

Q.  But  I  mean  where  is  your  residence  since  yon  have  been  either  in  this  State  or 
the  State  of  Illinois  ;  where  have  you  been  living  1 — A.  I  have  been  boarding  at  the 
Southern  Hotel  at  night  and  we  would  go  over  to  East  Saint  Louis  during  the  day. 

Q.  Then  your  residence  has  been  in  Saint  Louis,  at  the  Southern  Hotel t — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  a  special  agent  for  th^  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville Railroad  Company. 

Q.  In  what  department?— A.  For  the  whole  system. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties  over  in  East  Saint  Louie  ? — A.  Well,  my  duties  were  to 
assist  in  getting  out  the  trains  there  and  help  the  officers,  until  the  5th  of  this  month ; 
on  the  5th  I  was  swora  in  as  a  deputy  sheriff. 

Q.  By  whom? — A.  By  Sheriffs  Eobiequett. 

Q.  Have  you  a  certificate  showing  that  fact  ? — A.  I  think  I  have.  [Producing  cer- 
tificate and  handing  same  to  coroner.] 

Q.  You  examined  the  body  that  you  were  sworn  over  in  the  morgue,  did  you  not? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  those  remains  as  the  remains  of  any  person  that  yon  had 
seen  before  t — A.  Well,  I  am  not  very  positive,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  I  never  saw  the 
man  but  once. 

Q.  Was  that  the  day  on  which  he  was  shot  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  on  that  occasion  T — ^A.  I  first  saw  him  on  the  end  of  the 
bridge,  between  the  ticket  of&ce  and  the  other  little  brick  house  south  of  the  ticket 
office. 

Q.  Bight  opposite  to  the  ticket  office  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  he  doing  there  f — A.  He  came  up  there  with  several  other  men, 
and  the  next  time  I  remember  of  seeing  him  was  when  he  was  behind  the  lamp-post, 
firing  a  revolver. 

Q.  He  came  up  with  certain  other  men  ?  Do  you  know  any  of  those  other  men  t — ^A. 
No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  any  of  them  at  all. 

Q.  Well,  he  came  up  on  what  occasion — what  was  the  cause  of  his  coming  up  there; 
what  was  transpiring  on  the  bridge  at  that  time  t — ^A.  Well,  we  were  trying  to  get 
away 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Whois  "we"f— A.  The  deputy  sheriffs. 

Q.  How  many  in  number  were  there  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  really  know.  There  were 
about  twenty-seven  or  thirty  hands — struck  hands  and  deputy  sheriffs  altogether — from 
the  Louisville  and  Nashville  yards. 

Q.  Then  you  mean  that  crowd  when  yon  say  "  we?" — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  "  we  "  were  what  f — A.  We  were  endeavoring  to  get  the  man  whom  they 
claimed  to  be  the  mayor  of  East  Saint  Louis  to  go  back  after  the  sheriff.  He  said  he 
wanted  to  arrest  us,  and  we  told  him  we  did  not  object  at  all  to  being  arrested  if  he 
would  give  us  proper  protection,  but  that  we  were  satisfied  it  was  morally  impossi. 
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He  for  him  to  protect  us.    We  told  him  that  we  would  wait  there,  and  he  said  that 
he  oonld  control  the  whole  mob. 

Q.  Who  said  that  ?— A.  This  large  man  whom  they  represented  as  the  mayor  of 
East  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  He  said  that  he  could  control  the  mob  ? — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  trying  to  do  to  you  ? — A.  He  was  trying  to  carry  us  back  into  East 
Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  he  was  trying  to  carry  you  back  f — A.  We  were  at 
the  end  of  the  bridge. 

Q.  Which  end  of  the  bridge  ?— A.  The  east  end  of  the  Saint  Louis  bridge— on  the 
East  Saint  Louis  side  of  the  bridge — where  we  could  look  over  and  see  down  on  the 
railroad  track. 

Q.  You  were  on  that  endof  the  bridge,  and  what  were  you  doing  there  T— A.  Well,  we 
had  stopped  there  to  prevent  the  attack  from  the  mob  that  was  following  us. 

Q.  You  mean  that  crowd  had  stopped  there  to  prevent  an  attack  from  the  mob  that 
was  following  you?— A.  ^es,  sir;  and  to  protect  the  truck  hands  and  freight  men 
until  they  could  get  safely  over  the  bridge.  - 

Q.  Then  you  were  going  overthe  bridge  from  East  Saint  Louis  to  Saint  Louis,  were 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  fleeing  from  the  mob?— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  called  a  halt  there  to 
guard  the  truck  hands  and  the  clerks,  who  were  very  much  excited  and  who  were 
unarmed,  and  men  whom  we  had  been  stationed  over  thereto  protect  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  to  the  railroad  company. 

Q.  When  you  came  up  on  to  the  crowd  where  was  this  man  whom  you  say  was  rep- 
resented as  the  mayor  ? — A.  He  was  not  there,  but  he  came  up  before  all  of  our  truck 
hands  got  there  and  got  safely  on  to  the  bridge. 

Q.  He  came  up  to  where  you  all  were  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ho w  many  men  did  he  have  with  him  ?— A. .  When  he  first  approached  there  were 
two  men  with  htm. 

Q.  Were  they  oflScers? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  dressed  as  officers  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  approached  you  what  occurred  ? — ^A.  Well,  he  said  that  he  intended  to 
take  us  back-to  East  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — A.  That  he  intended  to  arrest  ns. 

y .  Did  he  represent  himself  as  the  mayor ;  did  he  tell  you  he  was  the  mayor  ? — A. 
No,  sir ;  he  did  not. 

Q.  Didn't  yon  question  his  authority  as  to  who  he  was? — A.  Well,  it  was  all  excite- 
ment there;  somebody  said  he  was  the  mayor,  bat  I  never  heard  him  say  he  was  an 
officer  at  all. 

Q.  Then  he  never  showed  you  any  authority  for  trying  to  arrest  yon  ? — A.  None  in 
the  world. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  know  who  he  was  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  know  who  he  was,  and 
he  was  drunk. 

Q.  He  was  drunk  ? — A.  yes,  sir;  and  very  much  excited. 

Q.  Well,  what  occurred  now  ?  State  to  the  jury  what  occurred  ? — A.  Well,  he  first 
gathered  hold  of  one  man  and  then  hold  of  another,  and  they  were  pulling  ;  the  men 
would  pull  to  get  loose  and  I  tried  to  reason  with  him  ;  he  said  that  he  intended  to 
arrest  us;  that  none  of  us  should  cross  that  bridge  alive,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  We  don't 
want  to  be  arrested  and  go  back  to  East  Saint  Louis ;  yon  cannot  give  us  piptection,"' 
SiUd  he  said, ''I  can  protect  you;  I  can  control  the  mob. "  I  remarked  to  him,  "If 
you  can  control  the  mob,  go  back  and  stop  them  where  they  are,  and  we  will  wait 
here  until  you  come  with  the  sheriff  and  the  special  deputies."  Well,  he  wouldn't 
have  that  at  all. 

Q.  Did  he  refuse  to  do  that  ? — A.  Yos,  sir ;  he  refused  positively  to  do  that.  Well, 
he  gathered  hold  of  one  of  the  boys  and  a  scufBe  ensued;  then  the  little  sharp  faced 
policeman  interfered  and  he  told  us  that  we  had  better  go  back ;  those  were  the  men 
I  found  at  the  ticket  office  as  we  came  up  on  the  bridge;  this  depntyjerked  loose  from 
the  mayor  and  he  then  gathered  another  deputy  and  .then  he  gathered  me  and  he  had 
myself  and  Laird  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  How  did  he  gather  you  ? — A.  He  caught  me  in  the  collar  and  in  twisting  his 
grip  he  choked  me  a  little  by  drawing  my  collar  tight;  I  succeeded  in  freeing  myself 
from  him,  hbwever,  and  then  he  began  choking  Laird. 

Q.  Who  is  Laird? — A.  One  of  the  deputy  sheriffs.  All  the  tinie  the  man  who  was 
represented  as  the  mayor  was  acting  like  a  maniac  and  swearing  that  we  would  not 
cross  the  bridge  alive,  and  he  marked  out  a  line  between  the  offices,  saying,  "You 
shall  not  cross  this  line."  Well,  more  than  half  of  the  men  were  this  side  of  the 
line  that  he  marked  out  then;  it  left  only  two  or  three  deputies  between  him 
and  where  you  can  look  down  over  the  railroad,  and  when  he  got  h<jld  of  Laird 
he  held  on  to  me.  We  then  had  got  about.  20  or  30  steps  in  that  souffle,  west  of  the 
little  brick  houses  on  the  end  of  the  bridge,  and  in  the  tussle  there  before  we  ail  got 
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loose  from  this  large  man,  I  reckon  we  were  thirty  yards  down  on  the  bridge ;  all  the 
men  were  over  then — the  freight  and  truck  hands — and  the  crowd  continued  together 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge  j  quite  a  crowd  had  gathered  there  and  we  all  struck  off 
■when  we  got  loose ;  I  believe  that  Laird  was  the  last  man  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  grip  of  this  large  man  whom  they  paid  was  the  mayor  and  we  then  all  broke  on 
a  run  ;  myself  and  a  deputy  by  the  name  of  Marlin  were  in  the  rear  and  we  retreated 
some  150  yards. 

Q.  Yards  or  feet  ?— A.  Yards;  we  retreated  that  distance  before  the  firing  began 
and  then  I  saw  this  man  whom  I  recognized  in  the  morgue 

Q.  (Interruptiug.)  The  dead  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  him  behind  a  post — an  iron 
post ;  I  don't  recollect  whether  it  was  a  lamp-post  or  nor,  but  it  was  where  there  was 
a  little  cut-off  on  the  bridge. 

Q.  A  little  offshoot  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  got  behind  the  post  and  began  firing  at  our 
crowd  as  we  retreated ;  I  saw  him  fire  two  shots  ;  I  heard  the  first  shot  and  I  looked 
back  before  the  smoke  had  blown  from  the  piHtol. 

Q.  Was  he  firing  from  a  pistol  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  a  pistol. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  any  shot  returned  ? — A.  I  think  there  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  returned  from  your  party  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that ; 
the  crowd  who  did  the  shooting  in  my  party  were  in  advance  of  me. 

Q.  They  were  west  of  yon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  firing  in  my  rear  attracted  my 
attention,  and  while  looking  back  at  the  man  tiring  the  pistol  my  attention  was  not 
drawn  to  those  in  advance  of  me. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  see  this  man  fall? — A.  No,8ir;  I  did  not  see  him  fall;  Isawhim 
get  down  as  if  hiding  behind  the  post. 

Q.  After  the  shot  was  fired f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him  get  down  as  if  he  was  hiding 
behind  the  post,  and  he  got  down  on  his  knees  in  this  position  [indicating]. 

Q.  Did  he  shoot  again  after  he  got  down  in  that  position  ? — A.  I  didn't  see  him 
shoot  at  all  after  he  got  down. 

Q.  The  shots  which  were  returned  from  your  party,  were  they  returhed  from  pistols 
or  Winchesters  f — ^A.  Well,  I  could  not  say  only  except  from  the  report. 

Q.  Couldn't  you  tell  from  the  report? — A.  It  is  my  impression  that  the  shots  that 
came  from  our  party  were  from  rifles,  judging  from  the  report. 

Q.  Was  your  party  armed  with  anything  else  but  rifles  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  all  have  pistols?— A.  They  all  bad  pistols,  but  all  the  parties  at  that 
time  bad  rifles  in  their  hands. 

Q.  But  they  had  pistols  in  addition? — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  their  pockets. 

Q.  What  caliber  of  pistols  generally  did  they  have  ? — A.  They  were  of  all  calibers; 
well,  the  majority  of  them  were  thirty-eight  caliber  Colt's.   '  ' 

Q.  They  were  not  all  alike,  then  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  caliber  did  they  have? — A.  Forty-five;  Mr.  Laird  had  a  pistol  of 
forty-five  caliber. 

Q.  But  all  the  balance  there  had  thirty-eight  caliber  pistols  except  that  one  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  there  were  two  or  three  pistols  that  I  remember  of  seeing  about  the  depot 
there,  but  I  don't  remember  whether  they  were  in  the  crowd  or  not. 

Q.  What  caliber  were  they?— A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say;  they  were  ordinary  pistole 
and  I  couldn't  say  what  the  caliber  was;  I  remember  of  seeing  one  bull-dog  pistol 
and  I  presume  the  caliber  was  44,  about  the  size  of  a  Winchester. 

Q.  You  say  this  man  who  was  behind  the  post  fired  two  shots  before  the  shots  were 
returned  upon  him  ? — A.  He  fired  three  shots. 

Q.  Before  the  shots  were  returned  by  your  party  ?-r-A.  Yes,  sir;  the  first  shot  I  did 
not  see,  but  I  wheeled  in  time  to  see  that  he  had  fired  it,  because  the  smoke  had  not 
blown  away  and  then  I  saw  him  fire  two  shots. 

Q.  Did  he  fire  all  three  shots  before  there  was  any  shot  returned? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  firing  from  a  pistol  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  where  he  got  that  pistol  from  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  yon  say  that  this  man  in  the  morgpe,  over  whose  body  you  were  sworn, 
was  the  man  who  was  behind  the  lamp-post  firing  those  shots? — A.  That  is  my  best 
identification  and  recollection  of  the  man,  just  seeing  him  at  a  glance  there. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  identify  him  positively  ?— A.  No,  sir;  it  is  impossible. 

Q.  Why  do  yon  think  the  man  in  the  morgue  was  the  man  firing  the  shots?— A. 
From  the  general  appearance  of  his  face  and  his  height  and  the  build  of  the  man.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  he  was  dressed?— A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  this  man  who  stepped  up  behind  the  lamp-post  with  this  man  whom  they 
represented  as  mayor  when  he  came  up? — A.  I  don't  remember  that  he  caught  hold 
of  any  of  the  boys ;  I  think  he  came  up  on  the  bridge  after  the  mayor  had  had  this 
tussel ;  the  man  behind  the  lamp- post  was  not  with  the  man  who  represented  himself 
as  the  mayor,  or  who  was  represeted  as  mayor  ;  he  was  not  with  him  when  he  first 
came  up  there  ;  there  were  two  other  men  with  him,  however. 

tj.  Well,  did  this  man  who  stepped  in  behind  the  lamp-post  have  anything  to  say 
during  the  scuflJe  ? — A.  I  never  heard  him  speak  a  word ;  as  I  told  you  a  while  ago,  I 
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think  he  came  np  after  the  scuffle  had  been  ended  and  we  'weie  on  the  retreat ;  Isaw 
him  approaching. 

Q.  Then  the  man  who  was  represented  as  the  mayor  never  gave  yon  any  anthority 
for  arresting  you;  didn't  tell  you  who  he  wasf — A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  a  ware  as  to  who  he  wast — A.  The  only  man  I  heard  say  "That 
is  the  mayor,"  was  this  little  sharp-faced  policeman  ;  that  is  the  only  man  that  I  re- 
member positively  to  have  heard  the  remark  that  he  was  the  mayor. 

Q.  When  this  man  who  was  represented  as  the  mayor  came  up,  did  he  have  two 
policemen  with  him  ? — A.  There  were  no  policemen  with  him  at  all ;  if  there  was  they 
didn't  have  any  uniforms  on. 

Q.  Then  this  man  who  was  represented  as  the  mayor  came  up  alone  T — A.  No,  sir ; 
there  were  two  men  with  him.  I  don't  know  how  the  mayor  got  there,  or  the  man 
calling  himself  the  mayor  or  who  was  represented  as  the  mayor,  but  there  were  two 
men  with  him.  The  first  I  saw  of  the  men  was  when  they  were  exactly  east  of  the 
little  brick  that  is  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  west  end  of  the  bridge,  and  I  was 
standing  behind  a  coal  W%,gon  looking  down  over  the  track. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  who  of  your  crowd  returned  the  shot  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  say  there  were  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  in  the  crowd  f — A.  Twenty-five 
or  thirty  including  the  truck  bands. 

Q.  Were  they  all  armed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  truck  men  armed  ? — A.  I  think  there  were  about  seven  of  our  deputies  oflf 
at  dinner  at  the  time  when  this  row  came  up  and  their  guns  were  in  the  depot.  In  the 
excitement,  when  the  mob  came  running  down  the  platform,  a  number  of  these 
truck  hands  took  up  these  extra  guns,  and  they  might  have  taken  up  some  extra  re- 
volvers, and  in  that  way  several  of  the  truck  hands  were  armed.  They  picked  the 
guns  up  for  protection,  so  as  to  get  across  the  bridge. 

Q.  When  they  were  at  work  in  East  Saint  Louis  they  were  not  armed,  were  they  T — 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of;  none  of  the  truck  hands  were  armed  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Alter  these  shots  were  fired  by  the  party  or  the  crowd  that  you  were  with,  you 
say  you  saw  this  u)an  stoop  down  behind  the  lamp-post.  Did  he  throw  his  hand  to 
bis  person  or  give  any  evidence  that  he  was  shot? — ^A.  I  couldn't  see  ;  no,  sir;  he 
didn't ;  he  looked  exactly  like  he  was  hiding. 

Q.  You  couldn't  see  on  account  of  his  being  in  the  off-shoot  f — A.  I  could  see  his 
body  by  peeping  over  the  bridge  in  this  way  [indicating],  which  I  did;  I  had  drawn 
my  gun  down  to  return  the  fire,  but  when  he  got  in  that  position  I  thought  that  he 
had  emptied  his  pistol  and  I  threw  my  gun  up  and  didn't  fire  at  all;  his  left  side  was 
about  in  that  position  [indicating]. 

Q.  Stooping  down  f — A.  Stooping  down  behind  the  lamp-post,  and  me  being  in  that 
direction  [indicating]  I  could  see  this  part  of  him  [indicating],  his  left  hand  being 
out  towards  me,  and  I  started  ofi'  on  a  run  again  and  left  him  in  that  position.  He  did 
not  fall ;  he  got  down  there  just  like  he  was  hiding. 

Q.  You  say  that  he  fired  three  shots  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  positive  that  he  fired  three 
shots. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  at  all  about  where  the  man  who  was  shot  was  picked  up,  do 
you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  had  already  gone  away,  across  the  bridge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  last  I  saw  of 
the  man  who  did  the  shooting  was  when  he  was  right  on  that  little  set-off  on  the 
bridge,  and  I  think  it  was  the  first  set-off  this  side  of  the  east  end  of  the  bridge. 

Q.  On  the  north  side  of  the  east  end? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  on  the  south  side. 

Q.  On  the  south  side  of  the  east  end  of  the  bridge? — ^A.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
bridge  ;  going  over  that  way  this  man  would  he  on  your  right. 

Q.  Well,  that  would  be  the  south  side — the  south  side  of  the  east  end  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  was  this  man  from  where  you  say  the  party  who  was  called  the  mayor 
was  ? — A.  Well,  the  last  I  saw  of  the  man  they  called  the  mayor  was  when  he  was 
about  twenty  steps  from  this  little  set-off  where  the  man  is  supposed  to  have  been  shot, 
on  the  left  hand,  next  to  the  center  of  the  bridge.  He  was  nearly  in  the  center  of  the 
bridge. 

Q.  Well,  at  the  time  this  shooting  was  being  done  by  this  man  from  behind  that  post, 
where  was  the  mayor? — A.  Well,  just  where  I  say. 

Q.  He  was  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge  ? — A.  He  was  to  the  left  of  the  man  who  did 
the  shooting,  about  twenty  yards. 

Q.  Twenty  yards  or  twenty  feet? — ^A.  Well,  I  say  twenty  yards. 

Q.  That  is  sixty  feet  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  in  the  center  of  the  bridge  ? — ^A.  Very  nearly  the  center ;  a  little  to 
the  right  hand  on  the  south  side  of  the  bridge. 

By  a  JuKOR : 
Q.  You  stated  first  that  yon  had  your  back  to  your  party  when  the  first  shot  was 
fired,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 
Q.  Was  the  mayor  in  front  of  you  then  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Where  was  he — ^back  of  yon,  too? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Then  both  of  those  parties  -were  to  the  back  of  yon  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How.  conld  yon  see  to  your  back  t— A.  I  conWn't  see. 

Q.  Bnt  yon  stated  that  you  did  see. — A.  I  turned  around. 

Q.  Yon  turned  around  after  the  first  shot  was  fired  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  saw  the  man  fire  twice  moref — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  didn't  see  the  first  shot 
fired;  I  saw  him  shoot  twice  after  I  turned  around. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question  :  What  was  the  cause  of  this  mOb  following 
yon  on  the  bridge? — ^A.  Well,  sir;  I  have  no  idea,  that  would  be  only  an  opinion  for 
me  any  way  ;  I  can  only  give  an  opinion  iis  to  that. 

MAGGIE  THOMPSON,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Dr.  8.  L.  Nidelet,  coroner: 

Question.  What  is  yonr  namef — Answer.  Maggie  Thompson. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  reside? — A.  4021  California  Avenuei 

Q.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  deceased  in  the  morgue  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  yonr  husband  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  ageT — A.  Thirty-three  years  of  a^e. 

Q.  Where  was  he  born  t — A.  Well,  I  don't  really  know ;  I  think  he  was  bom  in 
Scotland,  bnt  his  brother  can  tell  you  that;  he  was  bom  in  Illinois. 

Q.  What  was  his  business? — A.  He  was  a  shoemaker. 

Q.  Where  was  he  at  work  ? — A.  He  was  employed  at  the  Honse  of  Refuge  nntilfour 
weeks  ago ;  he  was  there  for  abont  two  months,  and  before  that  he  came  from  Cin- 
cinnati. 

Q.  Well,  where  was  he  at  work  at  the  time  he  was  killed  T — A.  He  was  not  working. 

Q.  He  had  not  been  working  for  how  long  ! — A.  For  abont  four  weeks. 

Q.  Hadn't  been  working  for  four  weeks f — A.  Well,  abont  that  time. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  employed  at  the  Honse  of  Refuge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — A.  He  was  cutting  there. 

Q.  He  cut  out  the  work  for  the  parties  who  were  working  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  yon  last  see  him  alive,  madam  ? — A.  Friday  morning. 

Q.  Ou  last  Friday  morning?— A.  Yes,  sir;  6  o'clock,  exactly. 

Q.  At  your  bouse  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  got  np  and  left  then,  did  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  went  with  the  intention  of 
working  over  in  East  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Where  was  he  going  to  work  ? — A.  All  that  he  said  to  me  was  that  he  was  prom- 
ised a  job  over  there,  and  I  said  "  Well,  what  time  will  you  be  home,  Charlie?  "  and 
he  said  "  If  I  get  a  job  I  won't  be  home  before  7  ;  if  I  should  not  get  it  I  will  be  home 
between  3  and  4  o'clock." 

Q.  What  job  was  he  talking  abont — A.  Jt  was  lifting  of  some  kind. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  get  that  job,  or  when  did  he  say  that  he  got  that  job  ? — A.  He  didn't 
say,  bnt  I  supposed  it  was  on  Thnrsday. 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  habit  of  going  over  to  East  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not 
in  the  habit  of  going  there. 

Q.  How  often  had  he  been  there,  or  did  he  tell  you  ? — ^A.  He  never  was  there,  I  don't 
think. 

Q.  He  never  was  there? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  hei  get  this  job  if  he  never  was  there  ? — ^A.  I  mean  before. 

Q.  Oh,  you  mean  before  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  didn't  understand  that  he  was  over  there 
before. 

Q.  Did  he  go  ont  daily? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  where  he  had  been? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  never  told  yon  that  he  had  been  in  East  Saint  Louis  before  Thursday  ? — 
A.  No,  sir  ;  he  had  never  told  me. 

Q.  Did  yon  ask  him  where  he  had  been  ? — A.  Thursday  ? 

Q.  No,  sir;  whenhe  would  come  home  at  night? — A.  I  always  did;  Thursday  even- 
ing when  he  came  home  I  was  in  bed  ;  I  had  been  sick  on  Thursday  and  he  attended 
to  me,  and  Sat  up  until  abont  12  o'clock  that  night,  because  I  was  not  very  well. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  he  usually  come  home  ?— A.  He  generally  came  home  in  the 
afternoons,  about  2,  3,  or  4  o'clock. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  wher#he  expected  to  work  when  at  East  Saint  Louis? — A.  No, 
sir:  he  did  not  say. 

Q.  And  he  left  at  6  o'clo(Sfc  in  the  morning  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  just  about  six,  as 
near  as  I  can  come  to  it,  because  he  said  that  he  had  to  make  it  in  abont  half  an 
hour. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  that  he  had  been  over  in  East  Saint  Louis  only  the  day  before, 
that  that  was  the  first  time?— A.'  He  didn't  say  that  he  was  there ;  he  just  told  me 
that  he  had  a  job  there ;  I  said  to  him,  "Did  you  take  it  from  the  paper,  Charlie ?" 
and  he  said,  "  No."  So  he  didn't  say,  because  I  waa  too  sick  to  ask  him,  and  in  the 
morning  I  was  hardly  able  to  get  out  of  bed  when  he  was  leaving. 
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Q.  And  lie  left  at  6  o'clock  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  never  saw  him  alive  after  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  -was  with  him  five  minutes 
in  the  hospital. 

Q.  Which  hospital,  the  city  hospital  ?— A.  I  guess  so.  I  am  a  stranger  here,  and  I 
don't  know  jnst  where  they  took  me  that  night. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  that  you  saw  him  in  the  hospital  ? — ^A.  Well,  I  don't  know. 
It  was  almost  dark  when  I  got  back,  and  I  staid  there  about  five  minutes.  I  was  so 
excited  that  I  couldn't  tell  what  time  I  went  there. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  week  was  it  that  you  saw  him  there  ? — A.  In  the  hospital  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir.— A.  It  was  Friday. 

Q.  Friday  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  say  it  was — was  it  dark?— A.  No,  sir;  it  was  dark  when  I 
got  home — about  dark,  and  it  took  me  about  an  hour  to  get  back,  i  must  have 
started  about  5  o'clock,  I  should  think,  but  I  couldn't  say  that  positively. 

Q.  In  what  condition  did  yoij  find  him  in  the  hospital  ? — A.  Well,  I  thought  he  was 
dying.  %  V 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  him  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  able  to  talk  ? — A.  He  knew  me  and  asked  me  how  the  baby  was,  and 
said,  "I  have  been  shot;"  and  I  said,  "Very  bad;"  and  he  said  "Yes;  come 
to-morrow."  That  is  all  he  said,  and  the  nurse  said  to  me,  "  You  had  better  go,  be- 
cause he  is  so  weak  and  has  had  morphine,  and  it  will  excite  him,"  and  I  couldn't 
talk  any  more  to  him,  and  so  1  went  away. 

Q.  Tliat  is  all  the  conversation  that  you  had  with  him  ? — ^A.  That  is  all ;  but  I  can 
fully  account  for  about  Wednesday. 

Q.  Well,  what  about  Wednesday,  madam  ? — A.  Well,  I  understood  that  somebody 
said  that  he  led  a  riot  on  Wednesday. 

Q.  That  what  ? — A,  That  he  was  the  leader  of  some  mob  on  Wednesday. 

Q.  I  know  nothing  about  that? — A.  Well,  somebody  said  so. 

Q.  Where  was  he  Wednesday? — A.  Why,  he  was  home  until  10  o'clock. 

Q.  Until  10  o'clock  in  the  morning? — A.  Yes,sir;  he  was  cutting  some  patterns  for 
some  factory  iu  the  city. 

Q.  Where  did  he  go  after  10  o'clock  ? — A.  He  left  the  house  and  went  to  this  factory. 

Q.  What  factory  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  ;  Mr.  Hart  knows  about  it.  I  don't  know 
where  it  was  because  I  am  a  stranger  here. 

Q.  Was  it  a  factory  in  this  city  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Howrlong  was  he  gone  to  the  factory? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  long  he  staid 
there,  but  he  took  an  oil  painting  from  our  house  to  Dunn's  pawn-of6.ce.  That  was 
on  the  seventh.  When  The  was  going  I  asked  him  what  time  he  would  be  back, 
and  he  said  he  would  try  and  be  back  by  12  or  at  18  o'clock.  At  12  o'clock  I  was 
watching  the  cars,  but  he  didn't  come,  so  the  little  girls  at  the  second  door  and  I 
were  walking  up  and  down  on  the  piivement  with  the  baby,  and  about  2  or  half 
past  2  o'clock  he  came  along  with  some  packages,  and  I.  said  to  him,  "  Why,  Charlie, 
couldn't  you  come  before  ?  "  and  he  said  "  No ;  because  I  had  so  far  to  walk  with  the 
picture,  and  besides  that  I  have  walked  all  the  way  on  the  ties." 

Q.  Walked  what  way  ? — A.  On  the  railroad  track,  I  believe  he  meant. 

Q.  What  railroad  track  ? — A.  Well,  I  expect  it  goes  up  that  way ;  I  don't  know 
[indicating].  ^ 

Q.  Did  he  say  where  those  ties  were  ? — ^A.  Well,  they  must  have  been  somewhere  on 
Broadway ;  he  didn't  say ;  I  don't  know,  because  I  had  only  lived  there  that  length  of 
time. 

Q.  He  didn't  say  where  those  ties  were? — ^A.  No,  sir;  but  I  imagined  they  were  on 
Broadway  or  some  place  there. 

Q.  Why  do  yon  imagine  that  ? — A.  Because  he  stopped  in  the  grocery  on  Broadway, 
and  stppped  in  a  butcher  shop,  and  he  said  that  he  came  that  way,  because  he  wanted 
to  stop  in  the  grocery,  because  he  had  bread  tickets  for  that  place ;  I  had  given  them 
to  him  in  the  moruiDg  when  he  was  going. 

Q.  Was  it  bread  tickets  that  you  had  purchased? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  andon  his  way  home 
he  stopped  into  Mr.  Sander's,  on  Broadway  and  I  don't  know  what  other  street ;  it  is 
away  out  on  Broadway,  and  he  bought  some  more  things  and  came  right  home;  it 
was  about  2  o'clock  and  a  little  after. 

Q.  He  didn't  go  out  any  more  .that  day? — A.  No,  sir;  he  went  down  in  the  cellar 
and  chopped  kindling  until  about  5  or  5.30  o'clock.  There  was  a  gentleman  in  the 
cellar  with  him,  a  gentleman  who  works  at  the  House  of  Refuge.  He  was  coming 
home  at  night  and  stopped  in  to  see  him. 

Q.  Was  he  armed — your  husband  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  not.  He  had  a  knife  in  his 
pocket  that  he  cut  shoes  with. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  pistol  of  his  own? — A.  No,  sir;  hedidnot.  He  has  not  had  any 
pistol  since  he  came  to  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Then  you  never  knew  of  his  being  over  in  East  Saint  Louis  until  Friday  morn- 
ing?— A.  No,  sir;  I  never  knew  about  it  before. 
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Q.  He  told  you  that  he  was  going  over  there  that  morning,  as  I  understand? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  bury  his  remains? — A.  That  is  his  brother  [indicating],  and  I  think 
he  will  take  charge  of  him.     I  am  in  no  circumstances  to  do  so. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  the  night  before  that  he  was  going  to  work  the  next  day  in  East 
Saint  Louis  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  about  11  o'clock  in  the  night.  I  had  been  sick  and 
he  was  waiting  on  me,  and  he  said,  "Well,  Maggies,  I  must  have  a  little  sleep  before 
morning,  because  I  must  start  very  early." 

Q.  What  time  did  he  come  home  Thursday  ? — A.  About  supper  time ;  about  5  or  6 
o'clock. 

WILLIAM  LUSTER,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Direct  examination  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Nidblet,  coroner. 

Question.  What  is  your  name  ? — Answer.  William  Luster. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  1 — A.  In  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Q;  What  is  your  occupation  f — A.  I  am  a  railroad  man,  sir. 

Q.  lu  what  capacity?— A.  Well,  I  have  been  conductor  for  a  while,  and  have  been 
braking  for  a  while,  and  have  worked  in  the  yard  for  a  while. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  employ  of  the  Nashville  Railroad  Company  ? — A.  Of  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  road? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — A.  I  was  coupler  in  the  yard  here  in  East  Saint  Louis  for 
that  company. 

Q.  Were  you  a  coupler  on  last  Friday  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  coupling  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  the  remains  of  this  man  in  the  morgue  ? — A.  Well,  I  wasn't 
close  enough  to  the  man  who  did  the  shooting  on  the  bridge  to  recognize  who  it  was; 
I  couldn't  tell  his  face  or  Anything  of  that  kind,  but  I  Can  describe  the  size  of  the  man 
and  the  clothes  he  wore. 

Q.  Describe  him. — A.  He  was  a  tall  man  ;  a  very  tall,  slim  man,  and  he  was  dressed 
in  black. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  whiskers  about  his  face?— A.  I  don't  think  that  he  had  any 
whiskers. 

Q,  Did  he  have  a  mustache? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  had  a  mustache. 

Q.  Is  that  as  near  a  description  as  you  can  give  of  him  ? — A.  That  is  as  near  as  I 
can  come. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  the  man  who  did  the  shooting? — A.  I  was  about  50 
yards  from  him  ;  I  was  the  closest  one  to  the  man. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  fifty  feet? — A.  One  hundred  and  fifty  yards — about  50  yards 
I  mean ;  I  will  cbange  that. 

Q.  That  is  150  feet.— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  the  jury  what  occurred  on  that  day — what  day  was  it  ? — A.  It  was  last 
Friday. 

Q.  When  this  man  was  shot? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  this  man' was  shot  last 
Friday  or  not,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  last  Friday  they  were  shooting  on  the  east  end  of  the  Saint  Lonis 
bridge,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  on  that  occasion? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  one  of  the  deputy 
sherifts. 

Q.  One  of  the  deputy  sheriffs  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  one  of  the  deputy  sheriffs. 

Q.  Have  you  any  papers  to  show  that  you  were.a  deputy  sheriff? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  they  ?— A.  They  are  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  Let  us  look  at  them. 

(Witness  produces  paper  and  shows  same  to  the  coroner.) 

Q.  Did  you  see  what  occurred  on  last  Friday  when  the  shooting  occurred  on  the 
east  end  of  the  Saint  Louis  bridge? — A.  On  the  east  end? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  were  all 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Who  is  "we?" — A.  Myself,  Mr.  Hewlett — I  can't  call  all  their 
names. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  there  ? — A.  There  were  nine  of  us. 

.Q.  And  that  constituted  the  whole  crowd  that  you  call  "we  ?"— A.  I  don't  say  the 
■  whole  crowd,  because  there  were  freight  men  and  truckmen ;  there  were  nine  of  us 
deputies  together. 

Q.  Together  with  the  balance  of  this  crowd  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  when  you  say  "  we  "  I  understand  that  you  mean  the  whole  crowd  ? — A.  I 
don't  mean  that  there  were  but  nine  in  the  whole  crowd  altogether. 

Q.  No,  I  understand  that ;  there  were  nine  deputies,  and  all  these  truckmen  and  so 
on?— A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  And  I  understand  that  that  is  the  crowd? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  but  understand  that 
these  truckmen  and  these  freight  men  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  our  deputy  af-- 
&ir.  ' 
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y.  No ;  but  we  will  get  at  that  by  and  by.  Go  on  with  your  statement. — ^A.  Well, 
■we  wei-e  all  coming  across  the  Saint  Louis  bridge  with  the  intention  of  giving  our- 
selves np  over  on  this  end  of  the  bridge. 

Q.  Give  yourselves  up  for  what  purpose  ? — A.  To  get  proper  protection  from  that 
mob  that  was  over  in  East  Saint  Louis;  that  is  what  we  came  across  the  bridge  for. 
Mayor  Joyce  was  also  following  us  and  insisting  on  us  to  turn  and  go  back. 

Q.  Mayor  Joyce  was  following  yon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  Mayor  Joyce  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  knew  him ;  I  was  not  personally  ac- 
quainted with  him,  but  I  knew  the  man  they  said  was  Mayor  Joyce. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  seen  him  before  that  occasion  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  knew  the  man  whom  they  said  was  Mayor  Joyce  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  all  going  over  for  the  purpose  of  giving  yourselves  up  on  this  side  of 
the  bridge  t  Why  did  you  intend  to  give  yourselves  up  ? — ^A.  We  were  not  intend- 
ing to  give  ourselves  up ;  we  JQst  came  over  here  to  seek  protection  from  the  mob 
that  was  over  the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  knowing  that  there  were  more  of  them 
than  us.  % 

Q.  The  mob  was  pursuing  yon  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.    Q.  On  what  account  ? — A.  Well,  I'  couldn't  say ;  because  we  were  working  there  in 
the  yar^,  I  suppose ;  it  was  those  strikers,  if  you  want  to  know.  , 

Q.  Then  the  mob  were  pursuing  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  Mr.  Joyce — the  man  whom 
they  said  was  Mr.  Joyce — insisted  on  us  returning  back  to  East  Saint  Louis,  and  we 
told  him  we  couldn't  go. 

Q.  Where  was  Joyce  f — A.  He  was  on  the  east  end  of  the  bridge. 

Q.  About  what  part  of  the  bridge  t — A.  Right  in  front  of  the  oflSoe. 

Q.  You  mean  the  ticket-oflSce  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  ticket-office. 

Q.  On  the  bridge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  go  ahead  with  your  statement. — A.  And  we  all  came  across  the  bridge 
until  we  got  up  to  that  first  little  offset ;  I  suppose  we  were  50  yards  this  side,  and  I 
turned  around  to  see  if  any  of  onr  men  were  left,  and  I  saw  Mr.  Joyce  hand  the  man 
dressed  in  black  a  pistol,  and  this  man  dressed  in  black  stepped  behind  the  lamp-post 
and  fired  two  shots ;  I  supposed  that  he  was  firing  directly  at  me  on  account  of  me 
beiug  the  hindmost  man — it  looked  that  way  to  me.  Then  I  saw  this  man  dressed  in 
black  fall  after  he  had  emptied  his  pistol  at  us ;  I  don't  know  who  fired  at  him. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  he  fire  ?— A.  I  don't  know ;  there  were  two  shots  to  my  rec- 
ollection and  it  seemed  as  though  he  was  firing  those  two  shots  at  me. 

Q.  Were  there  any  shots  returned  from  your  party  before  these  two  shots  were 
fired  f — ^A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  the  excitement  was  so  great  and  I  was  so  excited  that  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Were  there  any  shots  returned  from  your  party  f — A.  I  think  there  was  one. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  shot  that  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not ;  because  I  was  the  hindmost 
man  and  watching  this  man  behind  the  lamp-post  who  had  a  pistol  and  was  firing  at 
ns ;  I  was  watching  him  very  closely  and  I  was  not  watching  any  of  our  crowd  at  all. 

Q.  When  you  heard  this  shot  fired  from  behind  you,  didn't  you  turn  ? — A.  1  tume'd 
before  the  man  shot ;  I  say  Mayor  Joyce  give  this  man  in  black  his  pistol  and  I  saw 
this  man  go  behind  the  lamp- post  and  fire  two  cracks  at  me — it  seemed  as  if  he  was 
firing  at  me. 

Q.  When  yqfi  heard  the  shot  returned  by  your  party  didn't  you  turn  around  to  see 
who  fired  it  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not ;  I  turned  around  and  came  on. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  could  not  recognize  this  man  at  all  who  fired  those  two  shots 
at  yout — A.  How  is  that  f 

Q.  You  cannot  recognize  the  man  to  whom  you  saw  Mayor  Joyce  hand  his  pistol 
and  who  stepped  behind  the  lamp-post  and  fired  two  shots  at  you,  as  the  man  whom 
you  saw  in  the  morgue  ? — A.  Couldn't  recognize  this  man  who  fired  as  the  one  in  the 
morgue. 

Q.  Yes,  sir  f — A.  No,  sir ;  but  then  I  can  describe  the  man. 

Q.  But  I  say  you'  don't  recognize  this  man  in  the  morgue  as  being  that  manf — A. 
I  wasn't  close  enough  to  tell  the  features  of  the  man  ;  if  I  had  been  closer  I  probably 
could  have  got  his  leatures  and  his  color.  ° 

Q.  You  say  this  man  whom  they  represented  as  Mayor  Joyce  tried  to  arrest  youf — 
A.  He  insisted  on  iis  turning  and  going  back  to  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  yards  in 
East  Saint  Louis,  and  demanded  that  we  consider  ourselves  under  arrest. 

Q.  Why? — ^A.  For  protecting  ourselves  in  East  Saint  Louis  from  the  mob. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  shooting  of  any  kind  over  in  East  Saint  Louis  that  he  wanted 
to  arrest  yon  for? — ^A.  I  guess  you  have  heard  of  that,  haven't  yon  ? 

Q.  I  know  nothing ;  1  want  to  draw  out  everything  right  here ;  answer  the  question ; 
had  thSie  been  any  shooting  done? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  for  that  reason  that  he  wanted  to  arrest  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  told  any  of  you  who  he  was  ? — A.  He  said  that  he  was  the  mayor  of  East 
Saint  Louis. 

Q.  He  said  he  was  the  mayor  of  East  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  he  alone  at  the  time  t— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  with  him? — A.  There  were  two  or  three  other  men  with 
him. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  be  ofBcers  ? — ^A.  I  couldn't  say,  sir. 

Q.  You  couldn't  say  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  first  see  this  man  whom  they  said  was  Mayor  Joyce  of  East  Saint 
Louis  1 — A.    I  saw  him  on  the  east  end  of  the  bridge.  In  front  of  the  ticket  ofQce. 

Q.  Well,  was  that  after  you  had  passed  the  office,  or  was  he  there  when  you  came 
upf — A.  We  stopped  at  the  office. 

Q.  You  did  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  all  stopped  at  the  office,  and  Mayor  Joyce  came  up 
and  said,  "  I  demand  you  all  to  be  under  arrest." 

Q.  How  long  after  you  had  all  stopped  there  f— A.  Well,  we  staid  at  the  east  end 
of  the  bridge  at  least  forty-five  minutes. 

Q.  Before  he  came  up  ? — A.  We  were  there  and  he  came  a  short  time  after  we  did ; 
we  were  there  at  least  forty-five  minutes  arguing  with  Mayor  Joyce  as  to  whether  we 
would  consent  to  go  back  to  East  St.  Louis  or  not,  and  we  told  him  that  we  didn't 
feel  disposed  to  go  back  and  face  the  mob  unless  he  would  give  us  ample  protection, 
and  we  told  him  he  could  not  do  it,  he  being  alone. 

Q.  When  Ihis  man  fired  at  what  you  called  the  crowd,  or  you,  as  one  of  the  crowdi, 
was  that  after  you  had  started  on  over  to  the  west  side  of  the  bridge  f — A.  Sir  T 

Q.  Was  that  after  you  had  started  over  to  the  west  side  of  the  bridge  T— -A.  We  had 
left  the  ticket  office  and  Mr.  Joyce  and  the  crowd  was  a  little  distance  east ;  we  saw 
that  the  mob  was  coming  on  us  and  pursuing  us  pretty  close  and  we  came  on,  not  paying 
any  attention  to  Mayor  Joyce,  and  when  Mayor  Joyce  and  this  man  got  totheometwe 
were  about  fifty  yards  from  them,  and  the  mayor  then  handed  this  man  in  dark  his 
pistol ;  I  was  looking  at  him  and  saw  the  whole  transaction,  and  the  man  dressed  in 
black  cracked  two  shots  at  us  and  then  fell  behind  the  lamp-post ;  he  stood  there  and 
emptied  his  pistol  and  feU,  and  I  said,  "He has  emptied  his  pistol  and  fell  there  for 
a  sham,"  and  no  one  made  any  reply  to  me. 

Q.  At  the  time  this  man  shot  those  two  shots,  what  position,  what  relative  posi- 
tion did  Mayor  Joyce  occupy  to  this  man  t — A.  Mayor  Joyce,  when  he  handed  the 
pistol  to  the  men,  turned  and  walked  to  the  east  end  of  the  bridge. 

Q.  Walked  back  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far,  about,  did  he  walk  hack  T — A.  He  was  walking  all  the  time  this  man 
vr-ds  doing  his  shooting. 

Q.  Wiwi  his  back  to  the  men  f — A.  With  his  back  to  the  men,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  walking  about  what  part  of  the  bridge — the  center  of  the  bridge  T — A. 
No,  sir ;  he  was  on  the  right  side  of  the  bridge  going  east. 

Q.  Well,  when  this  man  fired  the  shots  did  yon  hear  any  shot  returned  from  your 
party  f — A.  Did  I  hear  any  shot  returned  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  it  behind  you,  or  was  it  west  of  you,  or  was  it  immediately  by  the  side  of 
you  T — A.  I  heard  a  shot,  but  I  don't  know  where  it  was  from  or  who  fixed  it ;  I  heard 
the  shot  after  this  man  had  stood  there  and  emptied  his  chambers,  and  when  this  shot 
was  fired  the  man  fell ;  I  don't  know  who  it  was  or  where  the  shot  came  from,  but  it 
was  fired  a  short  time  after  this  man  had  emptied  his  chambers  at  us. 

Q.  Did  the  shot  seem  to  be  fired  from  a  Winchester  or  a  pistol  T — ^A.  Well,  sir,  I  am 
not  posted  enough  in  fire-arms  to  tell  which  is  a  Winchester  and  which  is  a  pistol  by 
the  report. 

Q.  I  thought  yon  could  tell  from  the  report  f — A.  I  never  handled  a  Winchester  or 
a  pistol  either ;  I  have  not  handled  them  enough  to  know  the  difference  in  them. 

Q.  After  those  two  shots  were  fired  and  this  mai  dropped,  as  it  were,  you  went  on 
over  the  bridge,  did  yon  ?— A.  There  were  more  than  two  shots  fired  by  this  man. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  saw*two  shots  t — A.  I  saw  and  heard  two  shots  fired, 

Q.  Well,  then,  that  is  all  you  know  ;  you  only  know  of  two  shots  being  fired  T — ^A. 
I  know  that  he  fired  more  than  two  shots ;  he  fired  two  that  1  saw,  and  then  I  turned 
and  walked  in  the  crowd  and  he  still  keep  shooting. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  your  head  to  see  that  he  still  kept  shooting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I 
saw  him,  though,  when  he  fell ;  I  was  looking  at  him  when  he  fell ;  I  don't  know 
whether  this  man  in  the  morgue  is  the  man  who  fell  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  this  man  who  was  dressed  in  black,  did  he  fall  afterthisshot  wasreturned 
from  your  crowd  ? — A.  There  was  no  shot  returned  from  my  crowd  that  I  know  of;  I 
can't  say  whether  the  shot  was  returned  from  my  crowd  or  not,  but  I  heard  another  shot 
fired  shortly  after  this  man  had  emptied  his  pistol. 

Q.  But  you  said.  It  was  fired  west  of  you  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not ;  I  beg  your  par- 
don. 

Q.  Where  was  this  shot  fired,  then  ? — A.  I  don't  know  where  it  was  fired ;  I  heard 
another  shot,  but  I  couldn't  say  in  what  direction  it  came  from. 

Q.  Then  yo<  don't  know  whether  it  came  from  your  crowd  or  not  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  sound  as  thongh  it  came  from  your  crowd  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  I  can't  say 
pOBitively  thongh  that  it  did. 
3984  OONG 37 
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Q.  Did  the  sound  of  the  shot  that  was  returned  sound  as  if  it  came  from  your  party 
or  nott — A.  I  couldn't  say  whether  it  did  or  not. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  anybody  else  on  the  hridge  west  of  you,  Immediately.near  your 
crowd,  except  your  crowd  f — A.  Was  there  anybody  else  ! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  wasn't  taking  any  notice  of  who  was  on  the  bridge,  because  I  was 
excited  myself,  being  pursued  by  a  mob,  and  I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  anybody, 
except  the  crowd  I  was  with. 

Q.  Then  you  heard  the  shots  which  came  from  that  man  who  was  on  the  bridge, 
and  that  you  say  was  shooting  at  you  or  the  crowd  ? — A.  Sir  ? 

Q.  You  heard  and  saw  the  shots  which  were  fired  by  this  man  who  was  behind  the 
post,  and  which  shots  were  fired  towards  you  and  the  crowd  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  saw  that. 

Q.  Very  well.    Now,  you  heard  those  shots  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  say  you  heard  a  shot  in  response  to  those  shots  T — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Well,  was  the  shot  towards  the  East  Saint  Louis  side  or  did  it  come  from  to- 
wards the  Saint  Louis  side  f — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  where  the  shot  came  from ;  I  can- 
not tell.  • 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  shot  fired  by  the  party  who  was  with  Mayor  Joyce,  ex- 
cept by  this  man  behind  the  post? — A.  Any  other  party  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  abput  how  many  men  in  your  party  besides  the  nine  depa-  ' 
ties  f — A,  I  didn't  say  how  many  there  were ;  I  said  that  there  were  nine  of  the  dep- 
uties besides  the  truckmen  and  the  freight  men ;  I  don't  know  how  many  there  were 
of  them'. 

Q.  Well,  about  T — A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  feel  disposed  to  make  any  guess,  for  I  might 
guess  wrong,  and  might  guess  right. 

Q.  Well,  there  was  several  others  besides  the  nine  deputies? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  sup- 
pose if  you  are  a  judge  you  know  what  it  takes  to  run  a  freight  house. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  armed? — ^A.  No,  sir:  none  of  the  freight  men  were  armed, 
but  the  deputies  were  there  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  these  men ;  that  is  what  we 
were  there  for. 

Q.  You  saw  none  of  those^freight  men  armed? — A.  No,  sir;  there  were  none  of 
them  armed. 

Q.  None  of  them  picked  up  guns  as  they  crossed  over.? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think 
they  did. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  at  work  or  been  employed  in  the  East  Saint  Louis  yards 
before  this  trouble  occurred  ? — A.  How  Jong  had  I  been  there  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  came  there  the  5th  day  of  April. 

Q.  The  5th  of  April  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  was  sworn  ila  on  the  6th. 

Q.  You  came  from  Nashville  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  came  from  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  was  transferred  by  Maj.  Jim  Geddes. 

Q.  When  were  you  sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriff  ? — A.  I  just  said,  sir,  that  I  was  sworn 
in  on  the  6th. 

By  a  JtTROK : 

Q.  I  understood  that  you  were  employed  by  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
Company  as  a  switchman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. ' 
'  Q.  And  yon  also  acted  as  deputy  marshal- at  the  same  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  acting  as  both  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  acting  as  both. 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  stated  that  you  didn't  know  the  cause  of  yojir  running  over 
on  this  side  to  seek  protection  ? — ^A.  X  cannot  understand  yon. 

Q.  You  stated,  didn't  yon,  that  you  didn't  know  the  actual  cause  that  caused  yon 
to  come  over  here  seeking  protection  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  said  that  we  were  pursued  by 
the  strikers  in  East  Saint  Louis,  and  that  we  came  over  here  for  protection. 

Q.  Why  Aid  they  pursue  you? — ^A.  Because  we  were  protecting  ourselves;  they 
wanted  us  to  quit  work. 

Q.  You  done  some  shooting,  didn't  you? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  done  some  too. 

Q.  You  done  some  yourself  too,  didn't  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

JOHN  HAGUE,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Nedblkt,  coroner: 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — ^Answer.  I  reside  in  Chicago. 
Q.  Were  you  employed  as  deputy  sherifi^in  East  Saint  Louis? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  When  were  you  sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriff? — A.  On  the  6th  day  of  April,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  your  business — your  occupation  generally  ? — ^A.  Well,  generally,  I  am  a 
stone  mason  by  trade. 
Q.  Where  were  you  sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriff? — A.  Just  down  here  in  the  yard. 
Q.  In  East  Saint  Louis? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  is  East  Saint  Louis. 
Q.  In  East  Saint  Louis? — ^A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  East  Saint  Louis  or  not,  I 
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Q.  Well,  that  is  Saint  Louis,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  East  Saint  Louie. 
Was  it  in  East  Saint  Louis  or  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  in  East  Saint  Louis,  then. 

Q.  Did  you  come  on  from  Chicago  with  the  understanding  that  you  were  to  be 
sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriff? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  come  froui  Chicago  with  that  understanding? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  come  to  East  Saiut  Louis  ? — A.  I  was  down  South  this 
winter.  , 

Q.  You  were  down  South? — A.  Yes,  sir;  through  the  cold  weather,  and  Icame&om 
there  to  Evansville., 

Q.  How  did  you  come,  then,  to  East  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  They  sent  me  up  from  E vans- 
ville  to  East  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  You  were  sent  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  I  am  sure  I  forget  his  name ;  it  was  the  man  in  the  railway  ofSce 
at  Evansville. 

Q;  Then  you  were  deputy  sheriff  on  last  Friday,  were  yon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wefe  you  on  the  east  end  of  the  SaintLouis  bridge  atthe  timfe  the  shootiogwas 
done? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  a  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  state  to  the  jury  what  occurred  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  Well,  I  was  there 
when  the  shooting  commenced,  and  I  heard  a  shot  go  off ;  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell 
where  it  came  from. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  you  heard  the  shot  ? — A.  I  was  standing  down  at 
the  bridge. 

Q.  Whereabouts  on  the  bridge;  were  you  with'this  crowd  of  dejiuty  sheriffs  who 
were  crossing  over  from  East  Saint  Louis  to  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  Yes,  ("ir. 

Q.  You  were  crossing  over  fh>m  East  Saint  Louis  to  Saint  Louis  f — A.  Yes,  mi ; 
crossing  on  the  bridge. 

Q.  Coming  over  the  Saint  Louis  bridge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  state  where  you  were  and  what  occurred;  make  your  own  statement  and 
I  will  question  you  afterwards. — A.  We  were  coming  over  the  bridge  from  the  ware- 
house   n 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  When  you  say  "  we"  do  yon  mean  the  deputy  sheriff  and  the 
crowd  with  them  T— A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  came  over  the  bridge  from  East  Saint  Lonis,  and 
there  was  some  men  who  stopped  us  at  the  foot,  of  the  bridge. 

Q.  Where  ?— A.  At  the  foot  of  the  bridge. 

Q.  In  front  of  the  ticket  ofBce  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  who  was  this  man  that  stopped  you  ? — ^A.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  yon ;  I 
don't  know  their  names. 

Q.  How  many  men  stopped  you  ? — ^A.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  yon ;  I  didn't  connt 
them. 

Q.  Were  they  there  on  the  bridge  at  the  time  you  came  over,  or  did  they  come  np 
afterwards  ?— A.  They  were  there  when  we  came  np. 

Q.  They  were  there  when  you  came  over? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  to  the  ticket-office  you  were  stopped  by  these  men  on  the 
bridge  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  stopped  you  ? — ^A.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  many  were  there: 
I  can't  tell  you.  There  was  a  lady  there  in  the  office  at  the  left-hand  side  with  a  child 
and  packaige,  and  she  called  me  in  and  said  that  she  wanted  to  get  away,  and  I  told 
her  that  she  had  better  stop  inside  or  go  right  straight  over  the  bridge  and  leave  her 
package  there. 

Q.  Well,  what  occurred  when  they  stopped  you  ?— A.  When  they  stopped  us  the 
stout  man  told  me  to  stop,  and  I  stopped.  I  did  not  resist  stopping,  and  I  went  in- 
side and  talked  with  the  lady  inside,  and  then  came  out  again,  and  I  believe  I  saw 
this  stout  man  catch  Mr.  Hewlett. 

Q.  Saw  who?— A.  Saw  the  stout  man  ou  the  bridge  take  bold  of  Hewlett. 

Q.  Who  is  Hewlett  ?— A.  He  is  one  of  the  deputy  sheriffs. 

Q.  Well,  go  on.— A.  And  Hewlett  told  him  to  let  him  go,  and  he  told  Hewlett  that 
he  couldn't  cross  over  that  bridge ;  he  said  that  he  could  protect  us,  and  Hewlett  told 
him  that  he  couldn't ;  that  he  was  not  able  to  protect  us  from  all  of  that  mob. 

Q.  Hewlett  told  him  that  he  was  not  able  to  protect  you  from  that  mob?— A.  Yes, 
sir.  And  from  that  I  started  over  the  bridge  with  two  j-ifles ;  somebody  dropped  his 
rifle  there,  and  picked  it  up  and  walked  along  right  over  the  bridge. 

Q.  With  two  rifles  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Winchester  rifles?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  yoa  see  any  shooting  or  hear  any  shooting  on  the  bridge  ? — A.  When 
we  got  along  right  over  the  bridge  there  was  some  one  fired  a  revolver  off  and  I  be- 
lieve the  revolver  was  fired  three  times  from  the  pier,  down  on  the  left-hand  comer, 
and  then  I  heard  the  rifles  fired  but  I  don't  kuow  who  fired  them. 

Q.  How  many  rifles  did  yon  hear  fired  ?— A.  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell  yon  that. 

Q.  Two  or  three  ? — A.  I  suppose  there  was  that  many.   , 
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Q.  You  didn't  see  who  fired  them  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  see  anything  at  all  abont 
it;  I  kept  going  alone  to  get  out  of  the  road. 

Q.  Were  they  fired  from  the  crowd  t — A..  They  mnst  have  been  becanse  I  don't 
know  that  there  was  any  more  rifles  there. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  were  there  in  yonr  crowd  t — A.  I  am  sure  I  can't  tell  you  how 
many  were  in  the  crowd ;  but  there  is  nine  in  it  now. 

Q.  Nine  deputy  sheriflfs  in  a  very  large  crowd  of  other  men  t — ^A.  No,  sir;  it  wasn't 
such  a  large  crowd  of  other  men  ;  there  were  teams  passing  along  the  road. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  anybody  else  with  you  except  the  nine  deputy  sherifisT — A.  I 
don't  think  there  was,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  no  truckmen  with  you  t — ^A.  I  caunot  tell  you  that  for  I  don't  know 
those  truckmen. 

Q.  Then  you  were  very  mach  excited  and  can't  tell? — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  can't  tell  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  road ;  of  course  it  was  the  best  way  to  not  shoot  if 
yon  could  avoid  it,  and  I  thought  I  could  get  the  rifles  along  with  me  and  get  out  of 
the  road.  « 

Q,  Yon  say  it  was  rifles  that  were  fired  back ;  are  you  sure  it  was  rifles  and  not 
pistols? — ^A.  I  can't  tell  the  difierence  between  a  rifle  and  a  pistol.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  was  pistols  or  rifles  for  I  didn't  turn  to  look  back. 

Q.  ¥ou  say  that  there  was  some  shooting  done  from  this  little  offlet  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  bridge? — ^A.  Coming  this  way — yes,  sir;  from  the  left  pier. 

Q.  Who  was  doing  that  shooting? — A.  I  can't  tell  yon  that. 

Q.  Was  it  any  of  the  deputy  sheriffs  ? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  the  deputy  sheriff^; 
the  deputy  sheriffs  were  farther  up. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  to  see  who  was  doing  the  shooting  ? — ^A-  I  turned  around  to  look, 
but  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  two  or  three  hundred  yards  farther  away. 

Q.  And  you  cannot  identify  the  person  who  was  doing  the  shooting? — ^A.  No,, sir; 
I  cannot. 

Q.  ^Could  you  see  the  man  who  was  doing  the  shooting? — ^A.  I  could  see  some  man 
'  stoop  behind  the  little  pier  in  the  comer,  but  I  couldn't  tell  who  be  was. 

Q.  But  you  saw  that  man  doing  some  shooting,  whoever  he  was  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was 
shooting  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  when  he  fell  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not ;  I  think  there  were  three 
shots  went  off  from  his  pistol. 

Q.  Who  was  this  stout  man  who  stopped,  you  and  wanted  to  arrest  you  ?  Do  yon 
know? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

?.  Didn't  he  state  who  he  was  ?— A.  Well,  I  didn't  hear  what  he  said. 
.  You  say  that  you  were  being  followed  by  a  mob  irom  East  Saint  Louis  ? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir ;  they  were  following  up  the  road,  down  behind  the  wagons. 

Q.  Was  this  mob  armed? — A.  I  am  sure  I  caunot  tell  you  that,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  why  was  the  mob  pursuing  you?  What  were  you  trying  to. cross  the 
bridge  for  ? — A.  We  were  trying  to  cross  the  bridge  to  seek  protection  from  the  mob. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  mob  pursuing  you? — A.  Well,  I  suppose  they  fol- 
lowed us  up  on  account  of  the  case  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 

Q.  Some  shooting  had  occurred  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  what  this  man  was  shooting  with  who  was  doing  the  shooting  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  too  far  away  to  identify  him  as  to  what  he  was  shooting  with. 

Q.  This  large  man  who  was  trying  to  arrest  you ;  did  he  have  any  person  with  him 
or  was  he  alone  ? — ^A.  Oh,  there  was  two  or  three  more  men  around  there ;  I  think 
there  was  some  policemen  around  there,  but  I  am  not  snre.;  I  cannot  tell  who  waa 
there  and  how  many  were  there ;  it  is  hard  for  me  to  say. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriff? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  ? — A.  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  Have  you  the  papers  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  look  at  them  ? 

(Producing  papers  and  showing  satoeto  cOroner.) 

Q.  When  yon  crossed  the  bridge  whom  did  yon  surrender  to;  the  police  on  this  side  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  went  and  gave  ourselves  up  at  the  police  station. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  didn't  see  this  man  who  was  doiug  the  shooting  fall  ? — A,  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  never  turned  back  after  you  started  over  the  bridge  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  never 
tunied  back. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  there  was  ouly  nine  men  at  the  time  you  started  ftova  the 
other  side  ? — ^A.  I  cannot  tell  how  many  there  were  there. 

Q.  You  are  not  positive  that  there  was  not  more  than  nine,  are  you  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ; 
I  am  not ;  there  were  more  than  nine,  bnt  I  don't  know  how  many  came  over  the 
bridge ;  there  was  some  of  them  getting  their  dinner. 

Q.  Were  there  only  nine  came  over  the  bridge  ? — A.  I  am  snre  I  cannot  tell  yon 
that ;  there  was  nine  in  the  police  station. 

Q.  Some  of  them  skedaddled  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  suppose  they  did. 
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Q.  Did  you  cany  two  rifles  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  two  rifles  all  the  way  over  the  bridge  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Are  you  aware  that  one  of  your  deputies  went  to  a  certain  stable  in  this  city, 
changed  his  clothes,  and  left  his  deputy  badge  and  revolver  there  t — A.  No,  sir. 

CHAKLES  KINSLEE,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Direct  examination  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Nidklet,  coroner: 

Question.  What  is  your  name  f — Answer.  Charles  Kinsler. 

Q.  Where,  do  you  live  f— A.  In  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  What  number*— A.  I  live  1908 North  14th  street. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  T — A.  I  am  a  miner.  ' 

Q.  Were  you  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  deputy  sheriff  over  in  East  Saint  Loniaf— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q .  When  were  you  sworn  in  in  that  capacity  T — ^A.  Sir  f 

Q.  When  were  you  sworn  in  in  that  capacity  t— A.  I  think  it  was  the  5tli  of 
April ;  I  have  my  papers  here.     [Producing  papers.  ] 

Q.  I  on  were  sworn  in  by  Sheriff  Eobiequett  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  a  short  heavy-set  man, 
with  a  gray  beard. 

Q.  Were  you  ou  the  east  end  of  Saint  Louis  bridge  on  Friday  evening  when  the 
shooting  occurred  there,  which  resulted  In  the  death  of  a  man  f — A.  I  was  on  a  trestle, 
yes,  sir — do  you  mean  in  East  Samt  Louis  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  east  end  of  the  bridge  Y— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  on  a  trestle  there ; 
I  was  pretty  near  the  last  man  on  the  trestle  there. 
•  Q.  I  mean  the  Saint  Louis  bridge  T — A.  The  Saint  Louis  bridge  t 

Q.  Yes, sir  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  there  too. 

Q.  State  to  the  jury  all  you  know  regarding  the  shooting  there  I — ^A.  Well,  we 
came  over  the  bridge  with  the  intention — we  didn't  want  to  hurt  anyhodyor  kill  any- 
body and  we  wanted  to  get  across  the  bridge  as  fast  as  we  could  to  give  ourselyes 
up,  and  when  we  came  up  there  to  the  ticket  office 

Q.  (Interrupting).  On  the  east  end  of  the  bridge  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  When  we  came  up 
there  some  of  the  men  said,  "  Wait,  all  the  men  ain't  up ;  let  us  wait  for  them."  We 
waited^  and  the  men  came;  that  was  some  of  the  hands  that  worked  in  the  warehouse; 
we  waited  until  they  got  there,  and  here  was  a  great  big  heavy-set  man  and  another 
tall  slim  man.;  he  came  rushing 

Q;  (Interrupting.)  Who  came  rushing T — A.  This  big  fellow — those  two  tall  men ; 
this  heavy-set  fellow  I  think  was  the  mayor  on  the  other  side,  from  what  they  said, 
and  this  other  tall  fellow  had  kind  of  side  whiskers  on,  and  this  heavy-set  man  said, 
"I  want  the  leader  of  this  crowd ;  I  am  going  to  kill  him;"  he  ran  up  to  this  man 
Hewlett  then.     . 

Q.  Is  Hewlett  one  of  the  deputy  sheriffs t — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  ran  up  to  Hewlett  and 
said,  "  I  want  the  head  leader  of  this  crowd ;  I  am  going  to  kill  him ;"  and  he  said,  "  I 
want  you  all  to  come  back ;"  and  Hewlitt  said,  "We  are  willing  to  go  back ;  we  are 
all  willing  to  go  back  if  yon  will  go  back  and  get  the  deputy  sheriffs  and  the  rest  of 
the  sheriffs  and  keep  the  crowd  back ;  we  are  ^1  willing  to  go  back ;  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  run  away,"  and  we  were  not  going  to  run  away.  At  that  time  when  he  made 
the  first,  grab — ~ 

Q.  (Interrupting)  When  who  made  the  first  grab  f — A.  This  tall  man,  that  man  sit- 
ting over  there  [indicating  Mayor  Joyce]  of  East  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Go  ahead. — ^A.  He  made  a  grab  for  Hewlett  and'  grabbed  the  rifle  away  from 
one  of  the  truck-hands;  Joyce  had  a  revolver  in  one  hand  while  he  grabbed  at  Hew- 
lett, and  Hewlett  stepped  back,  and  as  he  done  that  the  mayor  raised  up  liis  rifle  with 
both  hands,  and  one  of  our  men  puUed  it  away  fi'om  him  as  he  was  just  pulling  it 
down  to  shont;  he  took  it  away  and  then  Joyce  pulled  a  pistol  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
Hewlett  said  to  him,  "Don't  draw  any  pistol;  yon  are  liable  to  be  killed;  we  don't 
want  to  hurt  anybody;  we  are  willing  to  go  back;  we  ain't  going  to  run  away,  but 
are  going  to  give  ourselves  np, "  and  Joyce  put  his  pistol  back  again,  and  at  that  some 
ether  fellows  came  rushing  up. 

Q.  From  which  side  ?— A.  They  were  on  the  left-hand  side,  going  over. 

Q.  Some  other  persons  came  rushing  up  from  what  direction  f — A.  From_  East  Saint 
Louis,  coming  over  toward  Saint  Louis,  and'  at  that  Mr.  Hewlett  got  loose  and  Joyce 
caught  Mr.  Frank — I  forget  his  name  now — ^this  tall  fellow ;  he  is  a  well-dressed  man 
but  I  have  forgo  tton  his  lasf  name. 

Q.  Laird f — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  caught  hold  of  Laird  there  and  choked  him  and  Laird 
got  away  and  we  all  run  then.  Then  I  tnmed  around  and  the  mayor  handed  tbis 
tall  man  with  side  whiskers  a  pistol  and  he  came  up  to  the  first  cut  in  on  the  bridge. 
Q.  Yoti  mean  that  the  man  that  the  pistol  was  handed  to  came  up  to  the  first  cut 
on  the  bridge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  he  trotted  np ;  we  were  running,  and  he  trotted  up  and 
got  behind  the  lamp-post  and  fired ;  me  and  Mr.  Hewlett  was  pretty  close  to  him ; 
we  were  about  the  last  men;  when  the  man  fired  .the  first  shot  I  heard  it,  and  I 
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turned  around  and  saw  the  smoke  and  fire,  and  I  stepped  over  on  the  side  of  the  bridge 
and  returned  the  fire ;  the  man  fired  three  times. 

Q'.  Ton  say  you  stepped  over  where  f — A.  I  stepped  right  over  on  the  side  of  that 
post,  and  he  had  a  pistol  up  and  was  firing  the  third  shot  when  I  fired. 

Q.  Tou  fired  with  your  rifle? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  see  the  man  fall  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  hira  fall.  Mr.  Hewlett 
reached  over  the  balnsterand  aimed — reached  away  over — but  didnot  fire.  After  this 
man  fired  the  third  shot  another  one  of  our  party  fired ;  I  am  almost  sure  that  another 
one  of  our  party  fired,  but  I  don't  know  who  it  was.  Then  after  that  we  went  along 
the  bridge  and  didn't  hear  any  more  firing.  There  was  a  policeman  right  there  and 
Mr.  Hewlett  said  to  him,  "  We  want  to  give  ourselves  up  to  you  for  you  to  protect 
us,"  and  the  policeman  said,  "All  right."  The  policeman  was  on  the  Saint  Lonis  side, 
and  we  went  down  to  the  station  with  him. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  body  in  the  morgue  ?^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  man  before  F— A.  Well,  I  might  have  seen  him  before,  but — 
do  you  mean  before  the'day  the  shooting  started  ?  '  • 

Q.  No,  sir ;  I  mean  on  the  day  of  the  uiooting. — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  him  there  with 
the  ffiai^ttr. 

Q.  Is  that  the  man  whom  you  recognized  as  the  tall  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<S.  With  side  whiskers  and  mustache  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Ql  That  is  the  man  to  whom  the  mayor  handed  his  pistol  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  man  who  stepped  up  and  done  the  shooting T — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
ste^jped  behind  the  lamp-post  and  done  the  shooting. 

Q.  You  recognize  him  positively  as  that  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  return  of  the  fire  upon  this  man  who  was  doing  the  shooting,  did  he 
stoop  down  behind  the  lamp-post  f — A.  Well,  he  was  kind  of  stooping  when  he  was 
filriiig. 

^.  H«  was  sort  of  stooping  when  he  was  firing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  after  the  first  shot 
I  turtted  and  saw  the  smoke  there  and  he  fired  again,  and,  I  made  one  step  over 
towards  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  and  then  I  turned  and  fired. 

Q!.  Sow  was  this  tall  man  dressed  ? — A.  He  was  dressed  in  kind  of  dark  clothes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  hat  did  he  have  on  ? — ^A.  I  couldn't  really  say  what  sort  of  a 
hat)  he  had  on ;  I  didn't  take  that  much  notice. 

Q.  Did  lie  come  up  with  this  man  when  you  called  Major  Joyce? — A.  Well,  I 
couldn't  say  whether  he  came  right  with  him  or  not,  but  when  the  tussel  started 
thotB  be  walked  over  towards  the  mayor  and  tried  to  help  him.  * 

Q.  And  yon  positively  identified  this  body  in  the  morgue  as  the  tall  man  whom 
you-  have  described  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

'  Q'.  As  having  fired  the  shots  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  the  man  I  am  almost  sure  took  the 
pistol  firoin  the  mayor's  hands  and  ran  up  to  the  lamp-post ;  we  were  not  very  far 
&«m  him. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  this  man  fall  after  the  return  of  the  shots? — A.  No,  air;  I  did 
not^  notice  him  fall.  Alter  I  fired  he  fired  the  third  shot,  and  he  was  no  more 
thatl  ab«nt  firing  that  third  shot  when  I  fired  and  I  turned  the  other  way  and  went. 

Q.  then:  you  did  not  notice  the  effect  of  your  shot  ?— A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  him 
fall'. 

Q.  Did  you  look  back  to  see  if  he  was  still  standing  after  the  shot  was  fired  ? — 
A.  I^iSir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  whether  he  fell  at  once  or  not? — ^A.  Sir? 

Q.  'You  don't  know  whether  he  fell  at  once  or  not  after  you  fired  the  shots  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q'.  You  say  there  was  another  shot  in  addition  to  yours  that  was  fired  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  I  am  almost  sure  of  it — well,  I  don't  say  that  I  am  almost  sure  of  it,  but  there 
was  a  littlfe  difference  in  my  firing  and  the  other  firing ;  it  might  have  been  his  shot, 
I  don't  know,  but  he  was  just  firiag  the  third  shot  when  I  fired  ;  I  heard  the  other 
shot  fired  that  I  just  spoke  about,  but  of  course  I  didn't  see  anybody  shooting,  and  I 
couldn't  swear  t-o  it ;  I  didn't  see  anybody  do  any  shooting,  but  I  heard  the  firing. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  notice  the  effect  of  yonr  shot  at  all  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see 
him  fall. 

Q.  Yoh  say  that  as  soon  as  you  fired  the  shot  you  turned  and  ran  ? — A.  Yes,  sir — 
well,  I  d'idn't  just  run,  I  walked  fast;  I  didn't  run. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  anyboriy  else  in  the  crowd  except  the  deputy  sheriffs  who  were 
armed  ? — ^A.  Well,  there  was  some  of  the  truck-men  who  picked  some  of  the  rifles  np, 
but  we  Waited  at  the  ticket  office  until  those  truck  hands  passed. 

Q.  How  many,  about,  were  there  of  those  truck  hands  and  employes  who  came 
over  the  bridge  with  you  ? — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  really  tell. 

Q.  Ten  or  fifteen  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know — somewhere  about  ten,  I  think ;  1  am 
not  certain,  though. 

Q.  TPliis- large,  stout  man ;  did  ho  say  who  he  was  when  he  attempted  to  arrest  you 
all  f— A.  No,  sir  ;  he  didn't  say  anything  ;  he  only  said,  "  I  want  the  head  leader  of 
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this  gang ;  I  want  you  ;  yon  will  not  go  across  the  bridge  alive ;  I  will  kill  every  son 
I,  "  ^'*''^  °*  yon  ";  he  didn't  say  who  he  was,  but  I  heard  one  man  say  afterwards 
that  he  was  Ma;ror  Joyce— I  think  that  is  the  name,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q.  You  identify  that  large  man  who  sat  there  upon  the  chair  [indicating]  as  the 
man  who  caught  hold  of  Hewlett!— A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  This  man  who  came  in  and  sat'on  the  chair  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  other  man  who  came  into  the  room  here  with  him,  just  nowt — 
A.  Yea,  sir  ;  he  came  there  too. 

Q.  Was  he  dressed  in  uniform  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  an  officer,  was  he  not  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  hand  in  the  matter! — ^A.  Sir. 

Q.  Did  he  take  any  hand  in  the  matter  !— A.  Well,  not  that  I  saw. 

_Q.  Where  was  this  man  who  did  the  shooting  at  the  time  the  pistol  was  handed  to 
ium! — A.  Where  was  he  standing  ! 

Q.  Yes,  sir.— A.  He  was  standing  kind  of  on  the  side  of  the  bridge— not  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  bridge. 

Q.  Standing  rather  on  the  south  side  of  the  bridge  I— A.  Well,  he  was  kind  of 
standing  more  south  than  north. 

Q.  How  far  was  he  from  this  little  place  where  he  did  the  shooting  at  the  time  the 
pistol  was  banded  to  him ! — A.  How  far!  '      * 

■  Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  I  can't  reiilly  say  how  far,  but  he  had  a  little  running  to  do  until 
he  got  there. 

Q.  Then  as  soon  as  this  large  man  handed  him  the  pistol  he  ran  ! — ^A.  He  ran  up  into 
the  first  cut ;  there  are  some  seats  there  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  and  he  got  right  be- 
hind a  lamp-post  there. 

Q.  And  where  did  this  large  man  go ;  did  he  go  with  him  !— A.  Ko,  sir ;  he  didn't 
follow  him ;  I  don't  know  where  he  went  to  afterwards,  but  ho  didn't  follow  him, 
though. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  this  largo  man  when  he  handed  this  tall  man  the  pis- 
tol!— A.  I  guess  we  were  about  as  far  as  from  here  to  about — not  quite  half  a  block. 

Q.  Not  quite  half  a  block!— A.  I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  Yon  distinctly  saw  this  large  man  Hand  this  tall  slim  man,  who  did  the  shoot- 
ing, a  pistol  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can't  be  mistaken  about  that !— A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  time  you  saw  this  man  whose  body  is  in  the  morgue,  how  close  were 
you  to  him  when  you  saw  him  on  the  bridge,  betbre  the  shooting! — ^A.  How  close! 

Q.  Yes,  sir! — A.  Well,  I  was  about  somewhere  around  forty  or  fifty  feet,  I  guess. 

Q.  You  were  close  enough  to  him  so  as  to  be  positive  as  to  his  identitj'  1 — ^A.  Yes, 
«ir. 

Q.  Yon  cannot  be  mistaken  about  that! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  this  man  who  did  the-sbootiug  attempt  to  arrest  anybody! — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  whether  he  attempted  to  arrest  anybody  or  not  but  he  kept  on  trying  to  help 
the  mayor. 

Q.  In  what  way  f — A.  In  trying  to  catch  hold  of  some  of  our  men. 

Q.  Did  he  catch  hold  of  anybody  ! — A.  Sir  T 

(</.  Did  he  catch  hold  of  anybody  ? — A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  he  caught  hold  of  this — 
what  is  his  name! 

Q.  Laird! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  Laird. 

Q.  Did  you  he.ar  him  make  any  remark  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  hear  him  say  a  word ; 
he  might  have  said  something  but  1  didn't  hear  it ;  I  was  watching  the  mayor  and 
HeweLt  more  than  anything  else. 

Q.  You  say  that  yon  heard  but  two  shots  fired  from  your  party  in  return  to  thosg 
«hots  which  this  man  fired,  who  was  killed! — ^A.  Well,  as  I  said  before  I  couldn't  just 
swear  to  who  fired  it,  but  I  beard  another  shot ;  it  kind  of  sounded  to  me  like  it  was 
from  our  party,  but  I  couldn't  swear  to  it  because  I  didn't  see  the  smoke  or  party  who 
aimed. 

By  a  Juror : 

Q.  You  say  that  he  fired  two  shots  before  you  retaliated  back  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  shot  back! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  yon  shot  back  he  shot  the  third  time  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  he  about  fired  the 
third  shot  wjien  I  fired ;  I  had  aimed  when  he  was  just  about  to  shoot,  and  he  fired 
from  bis  pistol  and  I  saw  th^  smoke,  and  then  I  fired. 

Q.  You  shot  up  in  the  air,, I  suppose,  or  down  in  the  river ;  you  didn't  aim  at  the 
man  behind  the  lamp-post— or  did  you  shoot  at  the  lamp-post ! — A.  Well,  I  guess  I 
«hot  at  bim;  I  shot  in  self-defense. 

Q.  When  yon  first  saw  the  mayor  how  many  men  did  he  have  in  company  with 
him  !— A.  With  him  ! 

Q.  Yes,  sir  ! — A.  Well,  that  is  a  thing  I  couldn't  really  say,  as  to  bow  many  he  had. 
..with  him. 
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Q.  Was  there  more  than  this  one  man  f — A.  This  man  came  with  him,  and  there 
was  some  more, 

Q.  And  this  man  laying  at  the  morgue  you  recognize  as  the  man  who  had  a  pistol 
handed  to  him  by  the  mayor  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  mayor  ask  him  to  assist  in  arresting  you  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't  hear 
that. 

Q.  Your  name  is  Kinsler  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  the  leader  of  the  gang  that  day,  as  they  call  it  T— A.  No,  sir ;  I  was 
not  the  leader.  ' 

Q.  You  are  the  one  they  style  the  cowboy,  are  you  not  T — A.  Well,  yes — ^I  don't 
know  how  that  came  up ;  of  course  that  is  not  in  this  matter. 

MORRIS  JOYCE,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Direct  examination  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Nidelet,  coroner : 

Question,  What  is  your  name  f — ^Answer.  Morris  Joyce. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  resident  of  East  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  shooting  which  occurred  upon  the  east  end  of  the  Saint 
Louis  bridge  on  Friday  evening  last  t  j-A.  Well,  I  didn't  see  it,  although  being  there 
I  heard  the  shots,  and  that  is  all  I  know  aliout  it. 

Q.  You  were  not  present  at  the  time  of  the  shooting  f — A.  I  was  there  in  the  mSUe, 
demanding  the  surrender  of  those  assassins,  but  they  wouldn't  adhere  to  my  command, 
and  I  tried  to  hold  them  until  some  person  would  come  to  my  assistance,  so  as  to  send 
them  over  here  to  Saint  Louis  and  have  them  arrested ;  that  was  my  object  in 
scuffling  with  them  there.  I  wanted  to  hold  them  long  enough  to  send  over  here  and 
have  them  arrested. 

Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  state  to  the  jury  your  recollection  of  the  affair  on  the  east 
end  of  the  Saint  Louis  bridge  on  Friday  last. — A.  Well,  the  scuffle  with  me  is  of  no 
-value.    You  merely  want  to  know  something  about  the  death  of  this  man,  I  suppose. 

.  Q.  I  would  like  to  know  exactly  how  you  came  there,  and  so  on.  Just  relate  the 
whole  circumstances  to  the  jury. — ^A.  Being  informed  by  people  over  in  East  Saint 
Louis  that  these  assassins  had  made  their  escape,  and  were  on  the  bridge,  with  a  de- 
termined determination  to  make  their  escape  to  Saint  Louis,  I  put  out  after  them  on 
a  dead  run.  They  had  almost  half  a  mile  the  start  of  me,  but  still  I  caught  up  with 
them  at  the  ticket  office.'  I  was  jaded  from  running,  and  when  I  got  there  I  was  al- 
most powerless ;  a  child  could  throw  me  over.  I  was  out  of  breath,  because  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  very  nearly  a  mile  of  a  run  that  I  made,  and  being 
troubled  with  bronchitis,  I  felt  tolerably  well  exhansted  when  I  got  up  there  and 
commanded  those  parties  to  surrender  to  me.  I  told  them  to  surrender  to  me;  thatrl 
was  the  mayor  of  East  Saint  Louis,  and  intended  to  arrest  them  then  and  there  and 
hold  them,  and  they  told  me  that  I  couldn't  give  them  the  protection  that  they  de- 
manded. I  assnred  them  that  I  could  and  that  I  would.  I  knew  that  I  would 
because  the  populace  was  with  me ;  of  course  the  deputies  did  not  heed  what  I 
said,  and  when  I  saw  that  they  would  not,  why,  I  caught  two  of  them  and  held 
one  in  each  hand.  I  was  alone  there  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  and  finally  we 
had  a  rough  and  tumble  scuffle  there,  during  which  I  held  on  to  them  tolerably 
well ;  I  had  a  big  scuffle  with  them  and  had  to  run  around  them,  and  in  the  mean 
time  held  those  parties  to  keep  them  from  shooting  me.  What  occurred  with  the 
parties  behind  my  back  I  cannot  state  ;  lonly  watched  those  in  front  of  me  when  they 
had  their  guns  pointed  at  me  and  were  trying  to  shoot  me  ;  I  moved  around  and  kept 
out  of  their  way  at  all  times  and  in  the  mean  time  held  onto  one  person  in  each  hand, 
#,nd  I  don't  see  how  I  was  able  to  perform  the  feat  I  did  ;  1  would  take  hold  of  one  with 
the  left  hand  and  move  him  around  like  as  if  he  was  a  straw  and  held  him  between  the 
fellow,  who  stood  behind  him  and  was  pointing  his  gnu  at  me.  I  didn't  see  any- 
thing else;  I  was  a  little  annoyed  and  excited  and  trying  to  watch  the  man,  and  I 
dared  not  look  to  the  right  or  left ;  I  only  watched  their  guns,  and  I  tried  to  steer 
aloof  of  their  shots ;  I  couldn't  see  what  transpired  at  my  right,  or  even  at  my 
left :  I  had  to  keep  steadiljr  watching  in  front  of  me.  About  the  deceased  out  here 
in  the  morgue,  I  know  nothing. 

Q.  Yon  don't  remember  when  he  came  up  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  anything  abont 
him  ;  I  don't  know  the  man  at  all,  or  anything  concerning  him  ;  I  didn't  see  him  shot 
and  don't  remember  anything  about  him. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  at  any  time  during  this  scuffle  of  your  getting  in  possession  of  a 
rifle? — ^A.  No, sir ;  I  was  never  in  possession  of  a  rifle  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
wonld  not  let  loose  of  my  hold.  I  saw  a  statement  from  those  assassins  to  that  effect, 
and  also  to  the  effect  that  I  gave  that  man — ^the  deceased — a  revolver  or  pistol.  Gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  I  never  carried  a  revolver,  or  pistol,  or  gun,  or  anything  of  the  kind  in 
my  life. 

Q.  Yon  were  not  armed  on  that  occasion  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  use  these  arms  that  the  Lord 
endowed  me  with.     I  have  a  tolerably  warm  temperament,  and  if  I  got  into  trouble  I 
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might  be  apt  to  use  arms  if  I  carried  them,  and  therefore  I  don't  carry  them.  If  I  had 
arms  I  most  likely  would  use  them — I  don't  know  whether  I  wonld  or  not,  but  perhaps 
I  would,  and  it  would  be  hard  for  them  and  perhaps  hard  for  me,  too, 

Q.  Ton  were  not  armed  at  all  on  that  day  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  never  in  my  life  did  I  carry 
a  revolver. 

Q.  And  you  don't  remember  of  having  seen  the  deceased! — A.  I  might  have  seen 
him,  but  I  don't  know  it ;  I  might  have  seen  him,  but  I  don't  know  the  man  or  any- 
thing about  him. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  any  of  your  officers  coming  to  your  assistance  after  you  be- 
gan T— A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  man  with  me  who  is  with  mehere  no  w ;  he  was  with  me 
at  all  times,  and  of  course  he  will  give  you  his  statement ;  he  h  adn't  had  hold  of  any  of 
those  men ;  it  was  only  me  that  had  hold  of  them,  and  I  held  one  in  each  hand  and 
demanded  their  surrender,  and  they  were  determined  not  to  surrender  and  beat  me 
over  the  arm ;  I  don't  fenow  what  became  of  my  hat ;  I  know  I  was  bareheaded  there. 
There  is  what  we  call  a  guard  over  on  the  bridge,  dividing  the  railway  from  the  foot 
road,  and  I  could  see  a  man  there,  becauHe  I  turned  my  eye  around  a  little ;  it  took 
about  half  a  second  to  look  behind  me ;  I  was  afraid  to  look  behind  me  because  I  had 
to  watch  those  in  front  of  me  at  all  times ;  he  stood  on  that  guard  when  the  other 
men  interrupted  him  and  stopped  him  from  shqotiug  me;  he  leveled  that  gun  of  his 
and  attempted  to  hit  me  in  the  head  with  it,  and  if  he  had  struck  me  in  the  head  most 
likely  he  would  have  cut  me  in  two. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  the  man  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  missed  my  head  and  struck  me  on 
the  shoulder  and  paralyzed  me,  and  that  caused  me  to  break  my  hold ;  they  beat  me 
on  the  arms  all  around ;  I  don't  hesitate  a  moment  showing  yon  where  they  beat  me 
[witness  iere  bares  his  arm  to  the  shoulder  and  shows  the  jury  a  very  large  black  and 
blue  wound,  which  he  alleged  to  have  been  received  at  the  hands  of  some  one  or  more 
of  the  deputy  sheriffs] ;  all  tbat  I  wanted  was  to  hold  these  assassins  until  they  could 
be  arrested  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  if  I  had  not  made  the  attempt  to  do  so  they 
wonld  have  made  their  escape,  as  sonie  of  the  others  escaped  and  they  are  not  known 
now  and  never  will  be ;  I  didn't  like  to  see  onr  people  shot  down  in  cold  blood. 

Q.  This  pursuit  by  yourself  of  the  deputy  sherifEa  was  in  consequence  of  some  shoot- 
ing that  they  had  done,  was  it  not  t — ^A.  Tes,  sir ;  they  beat  me  and  paralyzed  my 
arm  seemingly  and  I  let  loose  my  hold ;  I  sa  w  that  one  of  the  deputies  wanted  to  get 
in  a  position  to  shoot  me,  and  there  was  a  coal  team  passing  at  the  time  and  I  jumped 
for  the  wagon  tongue  and  got  on  the  other  side  so  as  to  have  the  load  between  him 
and  me ;  I  believe  that  be  would  have  shot  mo  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that. 

Q.  That  was  onie  of  the  deputies? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  fellow  that  had  the  gun. 

Q.  This  attempted  arrest  of  these  men  on  your  part  was  in  consequence  of  their 
having  shot  some  citizens  over  in  East  Saint  Louis  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  I  passed  down 
I  saw  those  citizens  lying  dead  in  the  streets. 

Q.  Well,  at  the  time  you  were  attempting  to  arrest  them  was  the  crowd  in  pursuit 
of  them — ^how  far  was  the  crowd  behind  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  no  crowd  after 
them  at  all,  only  people  came  up  as  spectators.  It  didn't  matter  how  many  there 
were  of  the  crowd,  however ;  if  I  had  the  deputy  sheriffs  in  my  posession  I  knew  that 
I  would  take  them  to  Belleville  safely  if  they  surrendered ;  of  course  I  am  filing  no 
charge  against  them ;  you  exacted  the  proceeding  from  me  and  I  gave  it  to  you ;  they 
have  enough  charges  against  them. 

Q.  Then  yon  were  not  armed  that  day  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  that  occasion  do  you  remember  of  a  man  firing  several  shots  from  a  pistol 
into  the  deputy  sheriffs  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  was  a  little  lembarrassed  and  was 
tolerably  well  tattered  and  torn — neck-tie,  garments,  and  everything  torn  by  these 
parties,  and  I  had  to  get  to  the  other  side  of  the  coal  team ;  there  were  any  amount  of 
teams  there  And  I  hid  myself  by  putting  the  coal  team  between  them  and  me. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  of  having  heard  any  shots  fired  upon  the  bridge  f — A.  I 
heard  some  shots  fired  but  I  didn't  'see  them ;  they  were  fired  on  the  south  side,  I  be- 
lieve, and  I  got  to  the  north  Side  as  soon  as  my  hold  broke  loose. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  parley  at  that  time  with  these  deputy  sheriffs  on  the  bridge  f 
j^,  I  requested  them  to  surrender  to  me  peaceably  and  that  I  would  see  them  pro- 
tected, but  they  determined  not  to  do  so ;  they  were  wild  and  under  the  influence  of 

Xiqnor I  know  they  must  have  been ;  they  were  as  wild  as  I  have  ever  seen  Indians 

in  the  Western  country  ;  they  had  fully  a  half  mile  the  start  of  me ;  I  saw  a  statement 
of  theirs  to  the  effect  that  I  was  dmnk ;  they  had  fully  a  half  mile  Ihe  start  of  me, 
and  before  they  had  covered  'the  other  half  mile  I  was  up  to  them,  so  you  must  know 
how  drunk  I  was.  That  is  a  statement  I  saw  made  by  one  of  those  assassins.  Now, 
I  sometimes  take  a  drink,  and  sometimes  go  two  years  without  touching  any,  and  it 
happened  that  that  was  one  of  the  times  that  I  did  not  drink.  I  never  was  drunk  in 
my  life  but  once,  and  that  was  a  great  many  years  ago.  1  can  assure  you,  gentlemen, 
that  I  was  no  more  drunk  than  you  are  now,  and  I  presume  you  are  not,  as  I  hadnothv 
ing  in  me  to  bo  drunk  on.  They  had  killed  our  people,  and  I  was  a  little  annoyed  at 
it,  and  I  wanted  to  stop  their  flight. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  this  man  after  he  was  shot,  or  were  you  still A.  (Interrupting.) 

I  passed  on  one  side  of  the  bridge,  and  I  think  I  saw  somebody  in  the  hands  of  others, 
but  I  never  stopped  to  look ;  I  wanted  to  get  home,  change  my  garments,  and  clean 
up  a  little ;  I  was  worn  out  from  excitement. 

Q.  You  were  not  aware  then  that  anybody  had  been  shot  on  that  occasion  t — ^A.  I 
know  nothing  about  it ;  I  heard  the  shots,  but  I  didn't  see  any  person  drop,  and  I 
know  nothing  about  the  shooting ;  I  don't  know  whether  the  man  was  near  me  or 
half  a  mile  away  from  me. 

By  a  JuROB : 

Q.  You  passed  on  the  Streets,  seeing  these  people  laying  dead,  and  you  were  flying 
to  put  these  parties  under  arrest  who  done  the  shooting  f— A.  Yes,  sir.- 

Q.  And  when  you  got  there  these  men  were  about  how  far  T — A.  Well,  it  was  not 
quite  a  mile  when  I  caught  up  to  them  from  where  they  did  the  shooting. 

Q.  Then  when  you  caught  up  with  them  you  had  to  watch  them  very  carefully  to 
keep  them  from  shootiqg  yon  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

JOHN  DOWD,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Direct  examination  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Nuwlgt,  coroner: 

Question.  "What  is  your  name  f — Answer.  John  Dowd. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  f — ^A.  In  East.  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  police  force  there  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  one  of  the 
licensed  inspectors. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  a  member  of  the  police  department  t — ^A.  I  am  at  the  same 
time,  but  it  is  my  business  to  attend  to  the  licenses.  I  have  the  same  privilege  and 
power  as  the  balance. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  east  end  of  the  Saint  Louis  bridge  on  last  Friday  evening  when 
the  mayor  attempted  to  arrest  some  deputy  sheriffs  who  were  fleeing  from  East  Saint 
Louis  t — A.  I  was,  sir. 

'  Q.  Please  relate  to  the  jury  what  you  saw  on  that  occasion. — A.  Do  you  mean  the 
Eahokia  bridge  or  the  big  bridge  affair  t 

Q.  I  mean  the  East  Saint  Louis  bridge.  I  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with 
anything  except  the  East  Saint  Louis  bridge  affair. — A.  Well,  I  believe  it  was  about 
one  or  tWo  o'clock  at  the  time  that  me  and  the  bridge  watchman  were  talking  to- 
gether. 

Q.  At  the  ticket  office  f — A.  No,  sir ;  but  jnstat  the  incline  where  the  teams  go  down 
and  come  up.  We  heard  the  shooting,  and  I  rap  down  towards  East  Saint  Louis  and 
the  shooting  was  being  kept  np.  I  didn't  go  far  up  the  old  dike  towi\rds  that  saloon 
where  they  kept  the  fishing-poles  before  I  met  the  mayor  coming  against  me.  This 
was  after  the  other  shooting,  and  I  asked  the  mayor  where  he  was  going,  and  he  said 
that  he  was  going  to  have  all  of  these  deputy  sheriffs  arrested.  I  saw  those  deputies 
turn  into  the  L.  and  N.  depot,  and  the  mayor  followed  them  in  and  I  waited  out- 
side until  he  came  out,  and  then  me  and  him  started  up  again  towards  East  Saint 
Louis,  and  we  got  an  account,  that  these  men  were  going  over  the  river.  I  started 
after  them,  and  the  mayor  with  me — I  believe  I  was  ahead  of  him — and  we  got  up 
to  the  approach  of  the  ticket  office,  and  there  we  caught  them  and  demanded  them 
to  halt  and  come  right  square  back  to  East  Saint  Louis  and  that  we  would  see  what 
was  in  this  matter.  Well,  they  declined  to  do  so ;  they  said  they  would  be  mobbed 
if  they  did.  I  noticed  the  East  Saint  Louis  city  clerk  there,  and  the  mayor  authorized 
the  city  clerk  to  go  and  clear  the  streets  in  order  to  get  them  clear  while  we  were 
taking  these  men  up ;  they  agreed  to  go  with  us  at  first.  Finally  they  wouldn't  have 
it  and  started  around  a  circle,  and  they  mayor  caught  one  first  in  one  hind  and  then 
another  in  another  hand.  Then  all  the  deputies  presented  their  guns,  and  one  big 
tall  man  with  a  white  handkerchief  around  his  neck  was  held  by  Mr.  Joyce,  especially, 
and  also  a  little  man  with  a  black  short  coat  on  ;  the  big  man  pulled  away,  and  its 
he  did  so  he  hauled  up  with  the  barrel  of  his  gnu  and  let  the  mayor  have  it  on  his 
shoulder  ;  I  think  he  meant  to  hit  him  on  the  head,  but  I  believe  he  struck  hira  on 
the  shoulder  ;  I  was  in  the  middle  of  them  myself  and  was  in  for  making  peace,  and 
I  tried  to  coax  them  along,  but  they  wouldn't  have  it.  There  was  one  big  tall  man 
in  the  crowd,  and  he  was  pointing  his  gun  at  Mr.  Joyce,  and  I  caught  the  barrel  of 
it ;  he  was  ifacing  west,  but  whether  it  went  oft'  while  I  had  hold  of  it  I  do  not  know. 
The  tall  black  man  was  the  first  to  fire,  then  the  little  man  fired  and  then  the  big  red  fel- 
low fired,  and  so  we  all  commenced  to  hunt  our  holes  then.  There  were  a  few  wagons 
passing  and  we  jumped  behind  the  wagons  and  held  the  teams  there  until  they  fired 
all  they  wanted  to.  I  then  followed  them  np  to  Saint  Louis,  and  they  were  stopped 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge. 

Q.  At  the  time  this  firing  was  done  you  say  that  three  of  them  fired  :  how  far  away 
were  they  from  you  and  the  mayor  f — A.  They  were  as  near  to  me  as  any  of  these 
gentlemen  [indicating]. 
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Q.  Did  they  fire  in  the  airT— A.  No,  sir;  they  didn't  fire  in  the  air ;  I  couldn't  tell 
yon  what  they  fired  at,  for  I  was  so  excited ;  I  was  watching  the  guns  and  was  watch- 
ing nothing  else. 

Q.  Did  they  level  their  guns  and  seem  to  fire  at  anyhody  1 — A.  They  did  level  their 
gnps  and  kept  them  turning  all  the  time  and  motioning  at  everything  and  eveiyhody. 

Q.  And  when  they  left  yon  and  the  mayor  and  began  going  over  thp  river,  did  you 
hear  any  shots  subsequently  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  waa  a  shower  of  them  ;  we  had  to 
hide  alongside  of  the  teams  and  hold  the  teams  until  they  got  through  shooting  at 
us — not  only  us  but  everything  on  the  bridge,  teams  and  all ;  that  was  pretty  near 
the  center  of  the  bridge. 
_  Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  this  man  whom  you  saw  dead  in  the  morgue  t — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  never  saw  him  in  my  life  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  _Tou  didn't  see  him  at  the  time  this  trouble  was  going  on  on  the  bridge  1 — A. 
No,  sir ;  i  here  were  very  few  of  them  there  except  the  bridge  officials. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  Mayor  Joyce  at  any  time  with  a  gun  or  pistol  in  his  hand  t — A.  No, 
sir;  he  didn't  have  any  pistol. 

Q.  He  had  no  pistol  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  nor  I  had  none  myself;  it  was  a  good  thing  for 
them  that  we  didn't  have  one. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  see  Mayor  Joyce  hand  the  pistol  to  anybody?— A.  No,  sir;  he 
didn't  have  any  ;  he  didn't  speak  to  anybody  but  those  deputies ;  die  didn't  know  any- 
body but  those  deputies. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  seeing  anybody  at  the  first  offset  on  the  south  side  of  the 
bridge  shooting  at  these  deputies  as  they  went  overt — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  anybody  there  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  saw  nobody  shooting  at  them  at  all  f  ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  there  was 
anybody  shooting  at  them. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this  dead  man  on  the  bridge  on  that  dayt — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't,  for 
I  followed  those  men  np. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  aware  then  that  anybody  had  been  shot? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  a 
saloon-keeper  over  there  by  the  name  of  Donigan  ;  he  was  on  the  bridge  at  the  time. 

Q.  Then  you  saw  nobody  shooting  at  the  crowd? — A.  No,  sir;  there  didn't  any- 
body shoot  at  that  crowd. 

Q.  Did  you  say  the  crowd  returned  the  fire  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  crowd  did  the  firing  at  the  center  of  the  bridge  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  nobody  did 
the  firing  but  them,  and  they  satisfied  themselves  at  it. 

Q.  They  fired  quite  a  number  of  shots  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  picked  np  some  of  the  balls 
on  the  bridge,  and  have  them  ;  here  is  one.    [Producing  ball.] 

Q.  Who  did  they  appear  to  be  firing  at  in  the  center  of  tlie  bridge?— A.  Everybody 
and  anybody  ;  I  don't  think  it  was  anybody  in  particular. 

Q.  You  say  at  the  time  the  mayor  tried  to  arrest  several  of  them,  and  had  hold  of  them, 
that  there  were  three  shots  fired  ? — A.  When  the  first  man  he  collared  got  loose  he 
hauled  up  with  his  gun  and  leveled  it  to  the  ground ;  then  another  man  came  right 
over  with  his  gun  and  was  going  to  shoot  him,  and  I  caught  hold  of  the  barrel  and 
told  him  not  to  do  it ;  then  he  turned  w<  st  and  shot ;  then  the  big  brown  man  shot, 
and  then  the  little  man  shot,  and  then  everybody  shot. 

Q.  In  what  direction  did  they  shoot;  did  they  seem  to  be  shooting  at  anybody  in 
particular? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  were  shooting  at  anybody  in  particular 
or  not,  for  there  was  nobody  that  I  could  see  in  the  road,  except  these  bridge  men, 
and  five  or  six  deputies  who  claimed  that  they  were  not  a  party  to  this  crowd. 

Q.  And  you  don't  remember  on  that  day  to  have  seen  this  ma^n  who  was  killed,  and 
who  is  now  in  the  morgue? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  come  back  to  see  ;  I  just  heard  that 
there  was  one  man  killed  when  I  came  over  here. 

By  a  JuROE : 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  fired  in  all  ? — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  three  fired  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  fifty  or  sixty  shots  fired. 

Q.  On  the  bridge? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  bridge ;  I  picked  np  some  of  the  cartridge 
'shells,  too,  and  gave  them  away. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  paw  this  big  red  man  level  his  gnn  and  fire  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.     ' 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  he  was  firing  at  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  anybody  and  everybody, 
even  the  teams ;  we  held  the  teams,  but  the  teams  crossed  the  bridge  in  spite  of  us ; 
we  couldn't  hold  them  still. 

WILLIAM  F.  LAIRD,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 

Direct  examination  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Nidelt,  coroner : 
Question.  What  is  your  name  ? — ^Answer.  William  F.  Laird. 
Q-.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  Here  in  Saint  Louis  for  the  past  winter. 
Q.  Whereabouts  in  Saint  Louis  ? — A.  I  room  at  308  South  Fourth  street. 
Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  have  been  a  cixcus-bill  poster. 
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Q.  Ton  are  at  present  commissioned  as  deputy  sheriff  in  East  Saint  Louis  f — A..  Yes, 
bit;  and  special  assistant  to  Hewlett  on  the  Loaisville  and  Nashville,  and  I  was  he- 
fore  this  troahle  came  up ;  I  quit  the  show  husiness  to  go  with  him. 

Q.  What  capacity  were  you  acting  there? — A.  I  was  acting  as  special  deputy  over 
there  on  the  other  side. 

Q.  When  were  you  sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriff  f — A.  On  the  5th  day  of  April. 

Q.  Where  were  you  living  at  the  time  that  you  sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriff? — A.  I 
was  rooming  over  here. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  shooting  which  occurred  on  the  east  end  of  the  Saint 
Louis  bridge  on  Friday  evening  last  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  lime? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  the  deputies  who  were  making  their  way  over  on  the  bridge  to 
this  side  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  the  jury  what  yon  saw  of  the  occurrence  on  the  Saint  Louis  bridge ;  I 
want  nothing  else  except  which  occurred  on  the  Saint  Louis  bridge. — ^A.  Well,  as  we 
got  away  and  started  across  this  way,  this  man — I  will  say  first  that  I  think  I  recog- 
nize the  man  in  the  morgue  as  the  man  who  stood  behind  the  lamp-post  there  and 
fired  three  shots  from  a  revolver  given  him  by  a  man  that  had  big  whiskers  and  a 
large  man  whom  I  afterwards  learned  was  the  mayor  of  East  Saint  Louis ;  I  saw  this 
man,  now  in  the  morgue,  squat  down,  but  I  don't  know  whether  he  fell  down  or 
whether  he  was  hiding  there ;  I  supposed  at  the  time  that  he  waa  trying  to  hide  be- 
hind the  railing  and  the  lamp-post ;  that  was  the  first  lamp-post  this  side  of  the 
ticket  ofSce. 

Q.-On  the  south  side  of  the  bridge? — A.  On  the  south  side  of  the  bridge. 

Q.  Where  were  you  standing  at  the  time  that  this  pccurrence  took  place? — ^A.  I  sup- 
pose I  was  standing  abont  forty  or  fifty  yards  west  of  him,  this  side,  aud  standing 
just  outside  the  south  walk  and  in  the  rear,  and  Hewlett  was  standing  about  four  or 
five  feet  in  advance  of  me,  righ{  up  against  Ihe  railing  on  the  south  side  of  the  bridge. 

Q.  And  you  were  standing  right  behind  Hewlett,  about  four  or  five  feet  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
air. 

Q.  Where  were  you  stopped  on  the  bridge,  or  where  did  you  come  in  contact  with 
this  lar^e  man  whom  you  supposed  to  be  the  mayor  of  East  Saint  Louis? — ^A.  Bight 
at  the  ticket  office. 

Q.  Well,  state  what  occurred? — A.  What  he  said  and  all? 

Q.  Did  you  meet  him  there  or  (lid  become  there  after  you  had  arrived  there? — 
A.  Well,  in  the  excitement  I  couldn't  positively  swear  to  it,  but  I  think  he  came 
right  up  there  with  us,  and  we  were  all  right  there  together. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  at  that  point? — A.  Well,  the  mayor  jnst  grabbed  hold  of 
Hewlett,  and  him  and  Hewlett  had  some  conversation  there;  I  helped  Hewlett  get 
loose,  and  then  the  mayor  grabbed  hold  of  me  and  I  got  loose  from  him  and  came  on 
this  side  of  those  ticket  offices  aud  he  followed  me  up  there  and  grabbed  hold  of  me 
again  and  tried  to  take  my  gun  from  me  and  I  wouldn't  give  it  to  him,  and  he  caught 
me  by  the  side  of  the  neck  there,  and  our  hats  fell  off,  but  I  picked  mine  up  and  re- 
treated about  twenty-five  or  thirty  yards  west. 

Q.  Well,  what  conversation  passed  between  Hewlett  and  this  man  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  mayor? — ^A.  Well,  the  mayor  said  he  wanted  us  to  go  back,  and  that 
he  would  assist  us,  and  Hewlett  told  him  that  if  he  would  send  some  one  back  and 
hold  that  mob  down  aud  let  the  sheriff  and  his  posse  of  deputies  come  up,  that  we 
■would  give  ourselves  up  to  him ;  that  we  wouldn't  go  back  in  that  mob,  as  they  would 
kiU  us.  This  man.  said  that  he  was  the  mayor  of  East  Saint  Louis,  and  that  he  would 
give  ns  ample  protection,  and  Hewlett  said  to  him,  "Your  intentions  may  be  good, 
but  I  don't  think  you  can  do  that,  and  we  wont  go  back  under  this  excitement,  but 
will  go  over  on  the  other  side  aud  give  ourselves  up  to  the  authorities  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  raise  a  gun  and  strike  the  mayor  at  any  time  with  the  bvitt 
of  the  gun  ? — ^A.  I  did  not,  sir ;  I  raised  my  gun  to  strike  him  when  he  had  bold  of 
Hewlett,  and  he  turned  Hewlett  loose. 

Q.  Yon  didn't  see  anybody  strike  this  man  that  you  supposed  to  be  the  mayor? — A. 
No,  sir ;  although  some  one  might  have  struck  bira  when  we  were  scuffling  there ;  our 
hats  dropped  down  t6gether,  but  T  picked  mine  up. 

Q.  After  you  all  got  loose  you  proceeded  towards  the  west  end  of  the  bridge? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  see  this  man  standing  in  this  offshoot,  shooting  ? — A.  Tbat 
was  aftor  we  all  got  away,  and  the  mayor  and  this  man  seemed  to  take  a  pretty  prom- 
inent part  over  there  in  saying  that  they  would  arrest  us  and  take  us  back.  The 
mayor  was  standing  very  nearly  the  center  of  the  bridge,  opposite  to  this  lamp-post 
or  this  opening  in  the  bridge,  aud  the  man  stepped  out  and  the  mayor  reached  behind 
him  and  pulled  out  his  pistol  and  gave  it  to  this  man,  and  the  man  stepped  behind 
this  lamp-post  and  shot  at  Hewlett,  and  Hewlett  raised  his  gun  and  let  it  down  again : 
Hewlett  was  leaning  over  the  ra'ling. 
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Q.  Did  Hewlett  shoot  T — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see  him  shoot;  he  raised  his  gnn  twice, 
bnt  I  didn't  see  him  shoot. 

Q.  How  many  shots  did  you  see  this  man  shoot  ftom  behind  the  postt — A.  Two  or 
three;  I  couldn't  say  positively  which. 

Q.  Then  you  did  see  the  mayor,  or  this  man  whom  you  called  the  mayor,  hand  this 
man  who  was  behind  the  lamp-post  a  pistol  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ■  How  far  were  you  from  them  at  that  time  t — A.  Well,  I  suppose  thirty  or  forty  or 
fifty  yards ;  I  couldn't  say  positively. 

Q.  You  were  near  enough  to  see  deliberately  that  there  was  a  pistol  handed  to  him  T — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him  band  the  pistol  to  him. 

Q.  Do  yon  identify  this  man  whom  yon  saw  in  the  morgue  as  the  man  who  was 
standing  behind  the  lamp-post  t — A.  I  think  he  is  the  same  man,  sir,  though  I  wouldn't 
swear  positively  as  to  that. 

Q.  Yon  don't  swear  positively  as  to  that  f — A.  No,  sir;  he  looks  like  the  man,  except 
that  he  looks  pale  and  faded  now. 

■  Q.  When  he  shot  from  behind  the  post  did  you  see  anybody  return  the  fire  from 
your  side  T — A.  No,  sir ;  there  were  three  or  tour  shots  flred  in  from  behind  me,  and  I 
thought  one  of  them  would  hit  me ;  it  was  so  close  to  me ;  I  donH  know  who  fired  the 
shot,  bnt  I  am  satisfied  it  was  one  of  our  party  that  done  the  shooting. 

Q.  Then  three  or  four  shots  were  fired  in  return  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  after  this  man  be- 
hind the  lamp-post  had  shot,  I  saw  one  of  his  balls  knock  the  dirt  up  between  Hew- 
lett and  me ;  it  struck  in  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  and  the  man  shot  two  or  three 
times,  I  couldn't  say  which. 

Q.  Did  your  party  shoot  pretty  nearly  all  the  way  over  the  bridge  as  you  retreated ; 
did  they  cont^iue  shooting  as  they  retreated  over  the  bridge — your  party  T — A.  No^ 
sir ;  when  this  man  sunk  down  there,  after  he  quit  firing,  there  was  no  more  firing ; 
there  was  not  another  shot  fired. 

Q.  When  those  three  or  four  shots  were  fired  in  return  to  this  man's  shots,  did  he 
sink  down  immediately  T^-A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  one  shot  fired  from  behind  me ;  just 
after  the  report  of  the  gun  I  saw  him  give  way,  but  he  still  held  on  to  the  lamp-post, 
I  thought. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  he  was  standing  and  firing  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  holding  his  body 
behind  the  lamp-post,  and  he  bad  his  right  arm  down,  and  he  seemed  to  be  shooting 
at  Hewlett ;  I  know  the  first  shot  he  fired  was  directly  at  Hewlett ;  there  was  nobody 
on  the  walk  but  Hewlett,  except  it  was  some  citizens,  where  he  was  shooting. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  this  deputy  who  they  call  the  "  Cow-boy  "  f— A.  His  name 
is  Einsler. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  saw  nobody  shoot  in  return? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  all  behind 
Hewlett  and  me ;  Hewlett  was  in  advance,  and  I  was  standing  just  in  the  rear  of  him, 
nearly  to  his  left. 

Q.  But  there  were  three  or  four  shots  fired  in  return  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  occurred  last  Friday  evening  about  what  time  ? — A.  I  should  judge  it  was 
about  4  or  5  o'clock. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  saw  none  of  the  deputies  strike  the  mayor  with  the  butt  of 
the  gnn  or  with  the  gnn  T — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  mayor  was  scuffling  with  you  all,  were  there  any  guns  discharged 
at  that  time  f — A.  No,  sir;  the  mayor  attempted  to  put  his  hand  on  bis  revolver  once 
when  he  had  hold  of  Hewlett,  and  Hewlett  said  to  him  "  For  God's  sake,  man,  don't 
pull  that  pistol  out  here ;  you  will  be  killed  if  you  do ; "  I  was  standing  then  right  at 

Q.'  This  man  whom  you  took  to  be  the  mayor  did  not  declare  who  he  was  t— A.  I 
believe  he  did  say  that  he  was  mayor  down  there. 

Q.  He  simply  told  you  that  he  was  going  to  arrest  you  and  bring  you  back  f— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all  he  said— that  he  was  going  to  take  us  back. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  with  him  at  that  time  ? — A.  Well,  there  seemed  to  be  two 
or  three  around  there  that  seemed  to  be  kind  of  aids  of  his ;  there  was  a  man  told  me 
at  one  time  not  to  try  to  hurt  anybody ;  he  was  in  citizen's  clothes,  and  I  don't  know 
that  I  would  know  the  man  if  I  saw  him ;  I  told  him  that  we  didn't  want  to  hurt  any- 
body, but  that  we  didn't  want  anybody  to  hurt  us,  though, 

STEWART  MABLIN,  being  duly  swoin,  testified  as  follows : 

Direct  examination  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Nidelet,  coroner. 
Question.  What  is  your  name  f — Answer.  Stewart  Marlin. 
Q.  Where  do  you  reside  f — A.  I  reside  in  Nashville,  lU.,  while  I  am  at  home. 
q!  What  is  your  business  T— a.  A  livery-stable  keeper. 
Q.  Have  you  been  recently  acting  a  deputy  sheriflf  in  East  Saint  Louis  T — ^A.  Yes, 

sir. 
Q   When  were  yon  sworn  in  t — ^A.  I  was  sworn  in  on  the  5th  of  April,  I  think. 
q!  By  whom  t— A.  By  the  sheriff  of  Bellville,  Eobiequet,  I  believe. 
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Q.  Were  you  present  on  the  bridge  last  Friday  evening  when  there  was  some  shoot- 
ing ?-^A,  Yes,  sir  j  I  was  there. 

Q.  State  to  the  jury  what,  you  saw  on  that  occasion,  on  the  east  end  of  the  Saint 
Louis  bridge? — A.  Well,  our  captain  ordered  us 

Q.  (Interrupting)  Who  is  your  captain? — A  Mr.  Hewlett  was  the  leader;  he 
ordered  us  to  cross  the  bridge,  and  we  started  across,  and  when  we  got_to  the  ticket- 
ofifice  there  was  a  gentleman  rushed  up  and  caught  Hewlett  around  the  neck  and  said 
to  him,  "  Consider  yourself  under  arrest,"  and  he  kept  motioning  us  back.  Hewlett 
said  to  him,  "We  can't  go  back ;  it  is  useless  for  us  to  go  back  withontprotection"  and 
he  said,  "  I  will  protect  you,"  and  Hewlett  said,  ''  You  are  not  able  ;  you  have  not 
got  power  enough ;  we  will  stay  here  and  you  may  get  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies 
and  we  will  go  back  with  you,"  and  he  said,  "  No ;  I  command  yon  to  go  back  now." 
Hewlett  replied,  '-You  must  be  crazy  or  else  you  are  drunk,  man  ;  you  are  drunk,"  and 
he  said  further,  "Let  me  loose;  here  is  the  mob  coming,"  and  the  man  said,  "Yon  will 
go  back  or  I  will  kill  every  one  of  you  before  yon  cross  that  bridge."  Hewlett  then  said 
to  him,  "Remember  our  jpen  are  well  armed  and  you  had  better  let  ns  go  across  and 
give  ourselves  up  to  the  authorities,  where  we  will  get  protection."  He  still  heldon 
to  Hewlett  and  he  caught  another  man  with  his  other  hand  by  the  throat ;  I  believe 
Laird  was  his  name — they  were  all  strangers  to.me,  except  until  recently ;  he  caught 
Laird  by  the  throat  and  was  choking  him  and  some  of  the  boys  ran  up  and  got  them 
separated  and  Hewlett  said  to  the  mayor,  " For  God's  sake,  man,  let  ns  loose;  yon 
don't  kinow  what  you  are  doing ;  surely  you  are  crazy."  After  he  let  loose  of  'Laird 
he  caught  me  by  the  shoulder  and  I  threw  my  arm  up  and  broke  his  bold  and  walked 
off  a  piece ;  then  Hewlett  got  loose  and  we  started  on ;  I  think  we  had  got  probably 
50  yards  away  when  a  bullet  came  whistling  passed  Hewlett's  ear  and  mine,  and  some 
of  the  boys  hallooed,"  They  are  shooting  at  us."  We  ran  up  to  the  foot  of  the  steps, 
and  another  bullet  came  right  close  to  my  head,  and  the  whole  crowd  of  us  turned  and 
there  was  another  shot  come  and  we  saw  it  coming  from  behind  the  lamp-post;  I 
thought  the  man  behind  the  lamp-post  had  a  bluish-colored  coat  and  it  looked  to  me 
like  he  had  little  Barnsides  on  his  face;  some  of  our  gang  then  fired  at  that  man ; 
they  said  they  did. 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  fired  in  return  from  yourside  ? — A.  Well,  there  were  three 
shots  fired  from  that  man's  pistol  before  our  side,  -mot — I  think  it  was  three,  and  I 
couldn't  say  whether  it  was  three  or  four  shots  that  was  fired  from  our  gnns  in  re- 
turn ;  I  think,  though,  it  was  three ;  of  course  I  wouldn't  be  positive  as  to  that,  but  I 
think  it  was  three. 

Q.  Did  you  know  who  fired  those  shots? — A.  I  did  not ;  they  were  from  behind  me ; 
Mr.  Hewlett  and  me  were  the  two  most  hindmost  men  coming  this  way  and  the  shots 
came  from  behind  us ;  they  were  facing  the  man  who  was  shooting  at  ns ;  I  think  he 
fired  three  shots  but  I  don't  know  whether  he  fired  one  after  our  boys  shot  or  not ;  I 
couldn't  say  for  certain  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  any  of  those  who  shot  frOm  yourside? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  be- 
hind me. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  this  man  was  the  mayor  or  did  he  proclaim  himself  as  the 
mayor? — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  know  who  he  was;  I  never  saw  him  before  in  my  life 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  He  didn't  say  who  he  was  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  he  did ;  I  think  that  one 
of  the  officers  said  that  he  was  the  mayor ;  he  was  a  terrible  wild  man  anyway  ;  I 
never  saw  such  a  man  in  my  life  before ;  he  never  showed  us  any  authority  that  he 
v>ras  the  mayor  or  an  oflicer  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  anybody  strike  him  with  a  gun  while  he  had  hold  of  you  ? — A.  No, 
sir  ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  saw  nobody  strike  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  While  he  had  hold  of  you  did  you  see  any  shots  fired  then  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there 
were  no  shots  tired  right  then ;  I  am  positive  of  that ;  he  made  a  motion  to  get  his 
pistol  out  two  or  three  times,  and  one  of  our  boys  caught  his  hand,  and  Mr.  Hewlett 
said,  "  Boys,  don't  hurt  him ;  he  is  crazy  or  else  he  is  drunk ;  don't  hurt  him." 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  see  any  blow  that  was  struck  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  didn't ;  if  there 
was  a  blow  struck  I  didn't  see  it;  if  there  was  a  blow  struck  it  was  struck  after  I 
began  to  leave. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  body  of  this  man  in  the  morgue  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  it. 

Q.  Well,  do  yoa  recognize  him  as  the  man  who  was  doin§  the  shooting  or  not? — A. 
I  couldn't  say  for  certain  ;  of  course  I  recognize  the  Burnside  whiskers,  but  I  was  a 
good  piece  off;  I  thought  he  had  on  a  blue  coat,  and  that  is  all  I  could  recognize  him  . 
by  ;  I  couldn't  recognize  him  by  his  face,  because  I  didn't  look  close  at  him. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  this  man  whom  you  saw  in  the  morgue  at  any  time  while  you 
were  talking  to  the  mayor? — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  be  certain  about  that;  there  was 
several  standing  around  and  several  coming  up  ;  I  don't  want  to  swear  to  anything 
that  I  don't  know,  because  I  couldn't  be  certain'  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  this  man  came  from  who  was  shooting  this  pistol,  or  iwas 
the  first  that  yon  noticed  of  him  behind  the  lamp-post  ? — A.  I  saw  him  standing  be- 
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hind,  the  lamp-post,  shooting ;  I  think  it  was  a  lamp-post ;  it  was  a  post  that  runs  up 
and  there  is  an  offset  where  there  are  seats ;  I  didn't  know  where  he  came  from  or 
who  he  was. 

Q.  You  say  that  after  these  three  or  four  shots  were  fired  you  saw  him  fall  ? — A. 
No,  sir;  I  didn't  say  that  I  saw  him  fall— I  don't  think  I  did ;  if  I  did  I  will  correct 
myself  on  it,  because  I  didn't  say  that  I  saw  him  fall ;  I  saw  him  kind  of  crouch  down, 
kind  of  hunkered  down  behind  the  railing ;  I  don't  think  that  he  fell  while  I  saw 
him. 

Q.  Did  he  assume  that  attitude  after  those  three  or  four  shots  were  fired  or  before 
that? — A.  He  stood  up  behind  the  post  before  that  but  when  the  shots  were  fired  he 
kind  of  turned  around  and  kind  of  stooped  down  like  this,  on  his  haunches  [indicat- 
ing]. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  who  fired  the  shots? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  looking  out  for 
myself,  that  I  didn't  get  shot  myself;  I  was  awate  that  he  was  shooting  because  the 
second  shot  came  pretty  near  hitting  me. 

Q.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  men  there  jn  addition  to  the  deputy  sheriffs  go- 
ing over  the  bridge  with  you,  were  there  notf— A.  Well,  not  right  at  that  time— 
well,  yes;  there  were  deputies  and  clerks  out  of  the  freight-house;  there  was  quite 
a  number  of  freight  clerks. 

Q.  Yon  surrendered  over  here  on  the  west  side  of  the  bridge  to  the  police  depart- 
ment, did  you  notf— A.  Yes,  sir;  we  gave  ourselves  up  for  protection  to  the  authori- 
ties here. 

ByaJuROK: 

Q.  I  understand  yon  to  say  that  you  thought  Mayor  Joyce  was  drunk  or  under  the 
influence  of  liquor  t — A.  It  looked  as  if  he  was  drunk  or  crazy  or  very  much  excited; 
I  Couldn't  say  which ;  he  didn't  act  like  a  man  that  had  good  reason  about  him  by  a 
long  way,  and  I  didn't  know  whether  he  was  major  or  not ;  he  was  a  big  man  with 
sandy  whiskers  on  his  chin,  I  think. 

Q.  Were  any  of  your  party  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  that  time  1 — A.  No,  sir  •, 
we  took  the  pledge  before  we  started. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  thatf — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  I  mean  those  who  were  in  that  gang. 

Q.  Who  was  the  nearest  to  this  man  that  was  called  the  mayor  of  East  Saint  Louis ; 
was  it  Hewett  or  Laird  ? — A.  I  think  Hewett  and  Laird  were  the  first  to  be  caught 
hold  of  by  him — Mr.  Hewett  was  the  first  one  that  he  caught. 

Q.  Who  was  the  next  one  that  he  put  his  hands  on? — A.  That  was  either  me  or  Mr. 
Laird,  I  can't  say  which;  he  caught  two  at  a  time ;  he  caught  me  once  and  I  don't 
know  whether  it  was  betbre  he  caught  Laird  or  afterwards ;  I  wouldn't  be  certain 
about  that. 

Q.  Then  he  let  go  of  you  and  caught  hold  of  Laird  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  broke  his  hold ; 
I  tbrew  my  hand  up  and  broke  his  hold  and  said  to  him,  "  What  are  you  catching 
hold  of  me  for  ?"  and  I  broke  his  hold. 

J.  T.  WILLIAMS  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Nidblet,  coroner : 

Question.  What  is  your  name  ?— Answer.  J.  T.  Williams. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  f — A.  In  Nashville,  111. 

Q.  You  were  acting  as  deputy  sherifi'  on  Friday  last,  were  you  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  > 

Q.  In  East  Saint  Louis  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Ij.  When  were  you  sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriff? — A.  Well,  sir;  it  was  Wednesday 
morning,  J  tjiink;  it  was  when  the  last  of  the  crowd  were  sworn  in.  ' 

Q.  When  was  it  ? — ^A.  Wednesday  morning,  I  think. 

Q.  What  day  of-  ihe  month  ? — A.  I  reckon  it  was  the  7th,  was  it  not. 

Q.  Were' you  present  at  the  shooting  which  occurred  on  the  east  end  of  the  Saint 
Louis  bridge  on  last  Friday  afternoon  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  amongst  the  deputies  who  were  making  their  way  over  on  this  side  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eelate  to  the  jury  what  you  saw  on  that  occasion,  on  the  east  end  of  the 
bridge? — ^A.  Well,  we  came  up  there  and  were  not  interrupted  by  any  one  until  we 
got  to  about  the  ticket-office,  and  then  some  very  large  man  ran  up  to  us  and  said  for 
ns  all  to  go  back;  we  didn't  think  it  was  safe,  and  stated  to  him  that  if  he  would 
famish  the  proper  protection  it  would  he  all  right,  but  that  we  didn't  think  he  could  ■ 
furnish  that  protection  alone ;  he  was  very  excited  and  tried  to  force  us  back,  but  we 
dodged  him,  being  more  active  than  he  was,  and  I  kept  out  of  his  clutches,  and  he 
never  caught  me  at  all ;  I  was  the  foremost  one  in  the  gang ;  I  was  in  front,  and  after 
I  had  got  dowu  some  17.^  or  200  yards,  I  heard  some  shooting  behind,  but  I  didn't 
know  who  did  the  shooting ;  I  couldn't  say  who  did  the  shooting  for  I  was  in  front, 
coming  this  way,  about  as  fast  as  I  could  conveniently  get  over. 
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Q.  Were  you  piesent  in  the  immediate  neighboihood  of  this  man  who  was  catching 
hold  of  the  deputy  Bheriffs  and  trying  to  arrest  themf — ^A.  I  was  until  after  the  boys 
got  rid  of  him.  ' 

\    Q.  Did  you  know  who  he  wasT — ^A.  No,  sir.;  I  couldn't  tell  who  he  was. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  state  who  he  wast — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody,  at  any  time  while  he  was  trying  to  arrest  them,  strike  him 
with  the  butt  end  of  a  gnn,  or  with  a  gun  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  strike  him  any  blow? — A.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  any  shots  fired  immediately  at  that  time  in  that  vicinity  T — A. 
None  right  at  that  time ;  it  was  after  we  were  getting  away  that  I  heard  shote  fired. 

Q.  Well,  when  yon  were  getting  away  you  say  that  you  heard  some  shots  fired ; 
did  yoQ  turn  to  see  where  those  shots  came  from  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  ascertain  where  they  came  from  ? — ^A.  Three  shots  came  from  behind  a 
lamp-post;  that  is  all  I  saw  come  from  that  direction. 

Q.  Did  you  see  who  fired  them  ? — A.  I  saw  a  man,  but  I  didn't  know  the  man. 

Q.  You  couldn't  recognize  the  man  T — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not. 

Q.  You  saw  this  body  in  the  morgue,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  man  in  life? — ^A.  Ever  see  him  before? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Never  did,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Well,  at  the  time  this  large  man  was  trying  to  arrest  yon  all,  did  he  have 
anybody  with  him  ? — A.  There  were  one  or  two  men  there  present  who  did  not  seem 
to  be  doing  much ;  there  was  one  policeman  who  was  talking  some,  but  he  was  not 
boisterous  at  all. 

Q.  At  the  time  yon  heard  these  shots  and  located  this  man  behind  the  lamp-post) 
did  you  see  or  hear  any  shot-s  fired  in  return  from  your  party? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  there 
were  some  shots  fired  in  return. 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  fired  ? — A.  I  couldn't  state ;  they  were  so  close  together 
that  I  could  not  tell  how  many  were  fired. 

Q.  Were  there  four  or  five? — A.  I  think  there  was  at  least  three. 

Q.  Did  you  see  who  fired  them  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  couldn't  state  that. 

Q.  Why?  Yon  say  that  the  man  advanced  towards  Saint  Louis  and  you  looked 
back.  Everybody  must  have  been  before  yon,  and  you  couldn't  see  who  fired  them  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  couldn't  state  who  fired  them.    I  didn't  pause  to  investigate. 

Q.  What  ? — A.  I  didn't  pause  to  investigate  any  further. 

Q.  Were  you  looking  at  the  man  who  was  behind  the  post  after  these  three  or  fonr 
shots  were  fired  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  what  become  of  him? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  party  continue  the  firing  Until  after  they  were  passed  the  center  of  the 
bridge  ? — A.  Well,  I  couldn't  state  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  shots  did  you  hear  fired  from  your  party  after  yon  left  the  ticket 
office? — A.  Well, three  or  four;  not  more  than  that. 

Q.  Not  more  than  that  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  none  of  your  party  strike  this  large  man  when  he  was  trying 
to  arrest  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  that. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  anything  of  the  conversation  which  occurred  at  that  time  between 
them  all  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  some  of  it,  in  the  beginning. 

Q.  Then  who  was  the  conversation  between,  and  what  was  said  ? — A.  Well,  Hewlett 
and  this  large  man  had  a  conversation. 
■  Q.  Well,  did  this  large  man  teU  you  who  he  was  ? — ^A.  Not  that  I  heard. 

Q.  This  conversation  was  about  "arrest"  and  "protection,"  was  it  not? — ^A.  He 
was  trying  to  get  us  to  go  back. 

Q.  There  was  no  violence  done  towards  this  large  man,  then  ? — ^A.  None,  whatever. 

By  a  Juror  : 
Q.  .Did  you  see  the  large  man  give  a  pistol  to  anybody  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 
Q.  Yon  didn't  see  the  mayor  have  a  pistol  any  where  on  the  bridge  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

SAMUEL  S.  JONES,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows : 
Direct  examination  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Nidelbt,  coroner : 

Question.  What  is  your  name  ? — Answer.  Samuel  S.  Jones. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside,  sir?— A.  At  Ashley;  111.,  Washington  County. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  a  teacher. 

Q.  School  teacher  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  acting  as  deputy  sheriff  in  East  Saint  Louis  on  last  Friday  evening 
when  the  shooting  occurred  on  the  east  end  of  the  Saint  Louis  bridge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  amongst  the  deputy  sheriffs  who  were  retreating  to  this  side  of  the 
river  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Relate  to  the  jury  what  you  saw  on  that  occasion. — A.  Do  yon  want  me  to  com- 
mence right  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  ? 
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_Q.  I  merely  want  to  know  what  occurred  there  on  the  Saint  Louis  bridge ;  I  don't 
wish  to  know  anything  about  what  occurred  in  East  Saint  Louis. — A.  We  came  up  on 
the  bridge  and  was  ordered  by  Mr.  Hewett  to  stop  there  until  the  brake  hands  and 
the  employes  passed  the  ticket  ofiSce,  or  until  we  got  so  we  could  guard  them.  While 
we  were  there  there  was  a  tolerably  large  man  that  I  had  seen  down  at  the  depot ;  he 
came  to  us  and  said,  "  Stop  here ;  you  will  never  go  over  that  bridge."  He  seemed  to 
be  very  excited,  very  much  agitated,  and  said  to  the  men  in  the  crowd,  "  Hold  on," 
and  Hewett  asked  him,  "  Who  are  you  ?  "  and  he  said,  "  I  am  the  mayor  of  East  Saint 
Louis,  and  I  arrest  you  men."  Tlieu  Hewett  said  to  him,  "I  am  an  officer  myself." 
The  mayor  then  said,  "I  will  take  you  back  over  to  East  Saint  Louis,"  and  Hewett 
said,  "  Yon  cannot  take  us  back  over  there,  it  wouldn't  be  safe  for  us  to  go,"  and  he  said, 
"  I  can  protect  you,"  and  Hewett  said,  "  You  cannot  protect  us,"  and  he  said  again, 
"  I  can,"  and  Hewett  said,  "  We  won't  go,  it  would  be  suicide,  and  my  good  man  don't 
try  to  take  us  back  over  there  in  the  face  of  that  mob,"  and  he  said,  "  I  can  protect 
you  "from  the  mob." 

Q.  Where  was  this  mob  at  the  time  f — A.  They  were  coming  on  the  bridge,  still  back 
this  way,  and  when  the  mayor  made  this  remark  Hewett  said,  "1  am  an  officer  my- 
self," and  the  mayor  said,  "I  don't  give  a  danm  if  you  are  the  President ;  there  will 
none  of  you  cross  that  bridge  alive,"  and  by  this  time  he,  the  major,  grabbed  hold  of 
Mr.  Hewlett  and  in  the  mean  tiiAethe  deputies  had  passed  on  over,  and  we  yot  passed 
the  ticket  office.  I  walked  on  a  little  piece  and  the  mayor  held  on  to  Mr.  Hewlett.  I 
then  turned  and  walked  back,  and  Mr.  Hewlett  asked  him  to  release  him.  Now,  I 
.  want  to  give  it  to  yon  just  as  I  remember  it :  So  when  Mr.  Hewlett  asked  him  to  re- 
lease him  the  mayor  said  that  he  would  not  do  it,  and  he  held  on  to  him,  and  Hew- 
lett said  to  him,  "  Now,  look  here,  if  you  are  the  mayor  and  are  able  to  stop  that 
crowd,  you  go  back  and  stop  it ;  you  can  doit  without  usas  well  as  you  cau  with  us, 
and  get  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies,  and  we  will  remain  here  until  you  get  back," 
and  he  said,  "  I  won't  do  it ;  you  will  go  back  with  me,"  and  the  gentleman  tried  to 
take  us  back ;  he  had  hold  of  Hewlett  and  was  pulling  him,  and  Hewlett  said,  "  My 
God,  don't  let  this  roan  hold  me  until  that  mob  comes  on  me  " ;  there  had  been  some 
little  tussle  and  the  mob  had  approached  closer.  At  that  time  several  of  the  deputies 
took  hold  and  pulled  Hewlett  loose,  and  there  was  a  young  deputy — not  in  our 
crowd — ^I  don't  know  whether  I  would  recognize  him  or  not,  stepped  up  with  a  gun, 
and  the  mayor  grabbed  the  gun  and  raised  it  this  way  (indicating),  and  I  got  the 
gun  and  took  it  out  of  his  hand  and  handed  it  back  to  the  deputy,  and  when  I  handed 
it  back  to  the  deputy  he  raised  it,  but  I  don't  know  whether  he  intended  to  strike 
the  mayor  or  not.  He  then  turned  and  went  on  and  I  saw  a  fellow  with  light  hair 
in  the  crowd  that  was  with  the  mayor,  and  he  and  the  mayor  were  close  together. 
By  this  time  I  had  got  some  distance  up  the  bridge — we  were  all  then  walking  pretty 
fast,  coming  this  way  and  this  fellow  with  the  light  hair  took  his  revolver 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Took  his  own  revolver? — A.  I  don't  know  where  he  get  the  re- 
volver; he  and  the  mayor  were  standing  together,  and  I  wouldn't  swear  positively 
whether  the  mayor  gave  it  to  him  or  not,  but  they  were  right  there  together.  I  was 
some  distance  from  this  man  when  he  fired  ;  he  threw  up  his  hands  and  shot  once;  I 
saw  Hewlett  turn  to  the  railing,  and  I  got  up  against  the  railing,  and  he  fired  two 
shots  and  the  shots  were  retnrned. 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  returned  t — A.  I  think  there  were  three,  but  I  couldn't 
state  how  many ;  I  had  my  Winchester  in  my  hands,  and  I  just  stood  right  up  against 
the  railing  of  the  bridge. 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  returned  ? — A.  Well,  I  have  no  idea  how  many  were  re- 
turned. I  know  the  first  shot  was  directed  towards  Mr.  Hewlett,  from  the  man's  re- 
volver. I  am  pretty  positive  of  that,  and  the  position  that  Mr.  Hewlett  occupied  was 
against  the  bridge.  There  was  some  deputies  to  the  left  of  him,  and  I  was  about  40  or 
50  yards  from  Hewlett.  There  were  two  or  three  deputies  behind  me,  of  our  crowd, 
between  me  and  Saint  Louis,  and  I  stood  up  next  to  the  railing,  behind  Hewlett. 

Q.  How  many  shots  were  fired  in  return  from  your  crowd  ? — A.  I  don't  know  posi- 
tively. 

Q.  Two,  or  three,  or  four,  or  five,  or  six  ? — A.  Well,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
couldn't  very  well  say.     There  must  have  been  as  many  as — well,  I  couldn't  positively  • 
state  how  many  there  were  fired.    The  first  fire  that  was  made  was  from  a  revolver  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  standing  up  by  a  lamp-post  on  the  bridge.    He  fired  at  our  crowd, 
and  that  was  the  first  shot  fired. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  shots  fired  previous  to  that  on  the  bridge,  at  any  time  ? — A.  No, 

Q.  Even  when  you  were  all  parleying  with  this  man  whom  yon  called  the  mayor  ?— 

A      No    BIT 

Q.  No  shots  fired  at  that  time  f— A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  crowd  dis- 
posed to  hurt  any  one.  They  didn't  seem  inclined  to  hurt  any  one,  only  in  self-protes- 
tion  ' 
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Q.  Well,  did  you  notice  anybody  strike  the  mayor  on  the  aim  -with  a  gun  ? — ^A.  No, 
sir ;  a  lick  was  not  made  ;  the  gun  was  raised  by  this  deputy ;  I  don't  know,  posi- 
tively, whether  he  was  a  deputy  or  clerk,  but  the  gnu  was  raised,  and  I  caught  it;  I 
'  don't  know  whether  he  intended  to  hit  the  mayor,  or  intended  to  hit  Mr.  Hewlett. 

Q.  Did  yon  remain  where  the  mayor  was  until  all  the  crowd  got  away  from  him  f — 
A.  No,  sir;  after  we  pulled  Mr.  Hewlett  loose  from  the  mayor  I  getaway  from  there; 
the  crowd  was  approaching  very  close  and  I  thought  it  was  time  to  walk  off.  The 
crowd  was  hallooing,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  .noise,  and  I  walked  off  tolerably 
fast. 

Q.  Did  yon  observe  the  man  in  the  morgue? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  looked  at  him  this 
moruing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  ever  saw  that  man  in  life  or  not  f — A.  I  couldn't 
ewear  positively  whether  hn  was  the  man  or  not. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  whether  yon  ever  saw  that  man  in  life  before  or  not  t — A. 
No,  sir;  I  couldn't  swear  positively  to  that  fact.  We  have  heard  the  description  of 
the  man  they  claimed  tolbe  the  mayor,  and  this  man  in  the  morgue  here  now  answers 
the  description  as  regards  his  hair ;  I  saw  the  man's  hair  and  noticed  it. 

Q.  Do  you  want  me  to  understand  that  this  man  who  lies  dead  in  the  morgue  is  the 
man  they  claimed  to  be  the  mayor  f — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  a  man  with  the  mayor — 
that  one  that 

Q.  (Interrupting. )  Did  he  seem  to  have  any  authority  ;  was  he  dressed  in  any  uni- 
form f — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  dressed  in  no  uniform. 

Q,  Did  he  take  any  active  part  in  the  affair  at  the  time  the  mayor  was  trying  to 
arrest  yon  ? — A.  I  couldn't  remember  whether  he  said  anything  or  not ;  he  was  step- 
.ping  around  tolerably  lively.  It  seems  like  that  he  addressed  a  word  or  two  to  the 
mayor,  but  I  don't  remember  positively  about  that.   - 

Q.  How  far  were  you  fi-om  thls_  offshoot  in  the  bridge  from  where  this  man  with  a 
pistol  was  shooting  upon  your  crcfwd,  atithe  time  the  first  shot  was  fired  t — ^A.  How 
far  was  1 1 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A,  At  the  time  the  first  shot  was  fired  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  guess  I  was  75^  yards  from  where  the  man  was  when  he  fired  bis 
first  shot. 

Q.  Did  you  turn  to  see  where  the  shot  was  fired  from  T — ^A.  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
came  to  turn  around :  After  I  had  gone  on  I  noticed  that  Hewlett  was  not  in  the 
crowd,  aud  I  turned  back  for  him  ;  and  when  I  turned  back  I  saw  this  man  step  to- 
wards the  lamp-post,  raise  his  arm  and  fire,  and  Mr.  Hewlett  got  up  against  the  rail- 
ing, as  I  stated  before.     I  was  a  considerable  distance  away  from  Hewlett  at  the  time. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  this  man  fl.re  from  behind  the  lamp-post  that  you  saw  ? — A. 
Well,  I  couldn't  state  positively ;  I  am  positive  of  three  shots,  biit  I  can't  say  posi- 
tively whether  there  were  four  or  not. 

Q.'Were  you  still  observing  him  when  the  shot  was  returned  from  yonr  party  1 — 
A.  I  couldn't  see  only  his  arm  at  that  time,  because  I  stood  u^  at  the  railing. 

Q.  What  distance  were  yon  all  over  the  bridge  before  the  firmg  on  your  side  ceased 
entirely  f — A.  Do  you  mean  what  distance  from  the  ticket  ofSce  I 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  couldn't  tell  that. 

Q.  Half  way  over  the  bridge  f — A.  I  don't  think  there  were  any  shots  fired  by  our 
crowd  after  the  first ;  I  don't  remember  how  many  shots  were  fired  from  our  crowd, 
but  there  was  no  second  volley.  Whiie  the  shooting  was  going  on  I  saw  the  man  be- 
hind the  lamp-post  throw  one  arm  that  way  and  expose  more  of  his  body,  and  he 
seemed  to  sink  down  like. 

Q.  Was  that  after  the  first  shot  was  fired  or  when  they  were  firing  simultaneously 
that  you  saw  him  do  that  t — A.  If  he  was  shot  by  our  crowd,  the  first  shot  didn't 
catch  him, 

Q.  You  say  you  don't  know  where  this  man  got  the  pistol  from  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not 
positively.  ,  I  didn't  see  the  mayor  make  any  demonstration  to  get  his  pistol,  but  di- 
rectly after  he  caught  ns  I  heard  Hewlett  say  to  him,  "  My  God,  man,  don't  pull  that 
revolver  in  this  crowd  ;  remember  that  we  are  well  armed  and  it  will  be  suicide  for 
for  you  to  do  it. 

Q.  He  was  then  talking  to  the  mayor  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  then  I  heard  one  of  the 
boys  say,  "Don't  draw  that  revolver.", 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  mayor  attempt  to  draw  a  revolver — put  his  hand'  in  his  pocket 
as  if  he  was  going  to? — A.  When  he  said  that  the  boys  were  in  a  bnnch  and  I  was 
standing  behind  them ;  they  were  behind  me  and  the  mayor,  and  I  couldn't  see. 

Q.  Then  you  couldn't  tell  that  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  couldn't  tell  whether  he  was  draw- 
ing a  revolver  or  not,  but  I  heard  those  remarks  addressed  to  him.  The  position  that 
I  occupied  was  behind  Mr.  Hewlett,  and  I  fired  no  shot,  from  the  fact  that  I  was  too 
far  away  to  be  hit  myself;  the  others  that  were  doing  the  firing  were  closer  than 
myself. 
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WALTER  B.  DORSETT, being  duly  swoin,  testified  as  follows: 
Direct  examination  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Nidelet,  coroner  : 

Question.  What  is  your  name  f — Answer.  Walter  B.  Dorsett. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  t— A.  2708  Ganable  street. 

Q.  Are  you  a  practicing  phywician  in  the  city  of  Saint  Louis  1 — A.  Yes.eir. 

Q.  And  employed  at  the  city  dispensary? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Are  yon  a  physician  in  charge  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  Friday  afternoon  of  attending  a  man  by  the  name  of  0. 
H.  Thompson  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Be  kind  enough  to  relate  to  the  jury  the  condition  in  which  you  found  the  man 
and  what  you  did? — A.  He  was  brought  to  the  city  dispensary  at  about  half  past 
four  in  the  afternoon  by  three  men,  one  of  whom  drove  the  wagon,  and  another  short,, 
thick  man  who  had  on  a  blue  uniform,  and  I  noticed  on  the  buttons  of  his  uniform 
"East  St.  Louis  police,"  and  another  short,  heavy  man — I  don't  know  who  he  was. 
The  man  Thompson  was  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon — an  open  spring  wagon — 
and  I  had  him  removed  from  there  and  taken  into  the  dispensary.  They  told  me  be 
had  been  shot  and  the  man  was  suffering  ihen  from  shock;  he  was  pale  and  weak; 
he  had> vomited  and  he  was  covered  with  cold  perspiration ;  I  asked  him  where  he 
was  shot  and  he  told  me  that  he  was  shot  in  his  "bottom,"  and  I  undid  his  pants  and 
found  a  gnnsho  wound  half  way  between  the  jniddle  of  the  Ponpart  ligament  and 
the  umbilicus,  or  possibly  a  little  bit  lower  down,  and  there  was  venous  blood  issuing 
from  it,  and  I  turned  him  over  on  his  back  or  side  rather.  This  opening  was  on  his 
right  side,  I  forgot  to  state ;  I  turned  him  over  on  his  side  and  in  passing  my  hand 
over  the  buttock  I  found  the  ballet  under  the  skin, 

Q.  At  what  point  ? — A.  Well,  it  was  a  little 

Q.  (luterrupting)  Above  the  nates  ? — A.  It  was  a  little  above  the  nates,  and  it  was 
just  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  sacrum,  as  near  as  I  can  recollect  uow.  I  cut  down  on 
It  and  extracted  it,  and  that  is  the  ball  there  in  your  hand. 

Q.  Did  this  man  make  any  •statement  at  the  time  ? — A.  He  seemed  to  be  very  reti- 
cent about  making  any  statement,  and  it  was  with  difSculty  that  I  got  his  name  even ; 
after  questioning  him  several  times  he  finally  told  me  that  his  name  was  C.  H.  Thomp- 
son, and  that  he  was  thirty-five  years  old.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  a  railroad  man,  and 
he  said  no.  I  said  to  him,  "What  is  your  business?"  and  he  didn't  answer  me  for 
some  time;  but  after  asking  hira  two  or  three  times  he  told  me  that  he  was  a  shoe-- 
maker.  I  asked  him  where  he  lived,  and  he  said  in  Saint  Louis.  I  asked  hira  where 
in  Saint  Louis,  and  he  said,  "I  don't -propose  to  tell  you,"  and  I  said,  "Why  not?"  and 
he  said,  "  I  don't  want  my  -wife  to  know  anything  about  it."  He  was  complaining  a 
great  deal,  and  suffering,  and  I  didn't  care  to  question  him  much  further ;  he  kept 
asking  me  to  kill  him  all  the  time  that  I  was  taking  this  bullet  out. 

Q.  Was  he  accompanied  there  by  some  friends  of  his! — A.  He  had  one  friend  with 
him,  and  he  also  had  a  police  officer;  the  police  officer  wa,s  in  charge  of  the  wagon 
that  came  from  East  Saint  Louis. 

Q.  The  police  officer  came  from  East  Saint  Louis? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  an  East 
Saint  Louis  police  officer ;  I  supposed  that  he  came  from  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  his  name  was? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  an  Englishman^  I  don't 
know  his  name ;  he  was  a  short  man  with  a  little  black  beard  on  his  chin. 

Q.  You  say  that  he  had  a  friend  with  him  besides  that  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  was  his 
friend. 

Q.  Did  you  ascertain  his  name? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  resides  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  What  did  they  state  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  on  that  day  ? — A.  Well,  I  asked 
Thompson  who  shot  him,  and  he  wouldn't  say  who  shot  him  ;  but  the  man  who  was 
with  him  kept  rubbing  his  head  and  Thompson's  breast,  and  said,  "That  is  what  the 
God  damn  marshal  did  for  you,"  and  kept  calling  him  "  Tom"  all  the  time. 

Q.  Meaning,  then,  deputy  sheriffs  ?— A.  1  suppose. 

Q.  Did  you  gather  any  other  information  which  would  be  of  importance  in  this 

case? A.  Well,  no ;  I  don't  know  of  anything  else ;  I  think  you  will  find  that  some 

of  these  deputies  from  East  Saint  Louis  have  some  of  those  cartridges  in  their  pockets ; 
I  know  they  had  the  other  night. 

GEORGE  W.  BURNETT,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Direct  examination  by  Dr.  S.  L.  Nidelet,  coroner: 
Question.  What  is  your  name  ? — Answer.  George  W.  Burnett. 
Q.  Where  do  you  reside?— A.  I  live  in  Nashville,  111. 
Q.  What  is  your  business?— A.  Railroad  man. 
Q.  You  are  a  railroad  man  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  do  yon  act  on  the  railroad? — A.  As  brakeman. 
Q.  Were  you  acting  as  deputy  sheriff  in  East  Saint  Louis  on  FWday  last  ? — A. 
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Q.  When  were  you  sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriff  f — ^A.  I  believe  it  was  the  7th  of  this 
month. 

Q.  Who  were  you  sworn  in  by  t — ^A.  I  couldn't  pronounce  the  name — Robieqnet,  I 
believe,  is  the  name ;  it  is  the  sheriff  of  Belleville,  Saint  Clair  County. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  this  man  whom  you  saw  dead  in  the  morgue  in  life  t — ^A. 
Well,  I  recognize  him  as  the  man  I  saw  on  the  bridge  Friday. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  see  him  on  the  bridge  T — ^A.  Well,  by  that  first  offiiet,  coming 
this  way  on  the  bridge — the  first  offset  on  the  left  hand  as  you  come ;  I  think  it  is  on 
the  left  band  as  yon  come  this  way. 

Q.  The  first  you  saw  of  him  was  in  the  offl'set  T — A.  That  was  the  first  I  noticed 
him,  and  I  recognized  him  to-day  as  the  same  man. 

Q.  You  think  so  t — A.  I  am  positive ;  I  recognize  him  by  his  long,  sharp  face. 

Q.  How  far  away  were  you  from  him  when  you  saw  him  in  that  offset  ? — A.  Well, 
I  couldn't  tell  you ;  I  wasn't  so  very  far ;  don't  know  about  what  the  distance  was. 

Q.  Well,  how  many  yafds;  you  are  a  pretty  good  judge  of  yards,  if  yoa  are  a  rail- 
road man  ? — ^A.  I  suppose  7,5—50  or  75,  or  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  That  is  225  feet  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  might  be  a  little  over  that. 

Q.  The  first  you  saw  of  bim  was  in  that  offset  f — A.  Right  at  the  offshoot  first  j 
that  was  the  first  I  saw  of  him  right  there. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  there  in  that  offshoot  on  the  bridge  T — A.  I  saw  him  first 
right  on  the  pavement  beforS  he  stepped  onto  the  offshoot,  and  then  I  saw  him  in 
the  off-shoot. 

Q.  What  was  he  doing  t — ^A.  The  first  thing  I  noticed  was  a  very  large  man  hand 
him  a  revolver. 

Q.  You  could  see  the  large  man  hand  him  a  revolver  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  the  large  man  seem  to  get  the  revolver  from  T — A.  Out  of  his  pocket, 
I  think. 

Q.  Side  pocket  1 — A.  Back  pocket,  I  think. 

Q.  Pistol  pocket  ? — A.  Pistol  pocket,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  How  was  this  man,  whom  yon  saw  with  this  pistol  in  his  hand,  dressed  f — A. 
Well,  I  think  that  he  had  on  a  dark  snit  of  clothes. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  hat  did  he  have  on  f — A.  He  had  a  hat  on  something  like  this — 
a  flat  hat. 

Q.  A  stiff  or  slouch  hat  T — A.  A  stiff  hat ;  I  never  noticed  it  closely,  for  I  was  making 
'  to  get  across  the  bridge. 

Q.  Were  there  any  person  farther  than  you  were  towards  Saint  Lionis — were  yon 
not  the  man  in  advance  towards  the  Saint  Louis  side  of  the  bridge  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
was  not  the  front  man. 

Q.  How  many  were  beyond  you  T — A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  how  many  there  were.  Do 
you  mean  how  many  of  the  deputies  T 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  There  was  some  two  or  three,  I  know ;  there  was  one  or  two  that 
were  in  front  of  me,  I  know. 

Q.  And  the  first  you  saw  of  this  man  was  when  he  was  receiving  a  pistol  and  stepped 
into  this  offshoot? — A.  I  was  coming  along  here  [indicating],  and  I  happened  to 
look  back  and  saw  the  man  there,  and  then  I  saw  that  big  man  step  up  pretty  close 
to  him  and  hand  him  a  revolver. 

Q.  And  you  were  75  yards  from  him  when  yon  saw  that  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  when  he 
was  handed  the  revolver  I  was  still  nearly  75  yards  from  him. 

Q.  And  you  recognize  this  man  in  the  morgue  as  the  same  man  to  whom  the  re- 
volver was  handed? — A.  I  think  it  is;  I  am  nof  positive. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  positively  identify  him  as  the  same  man  1 — ^A.  No,  sir ;  not  posi- 
tively ;  but  I  think  he  is  the  same  man,  judging  from  his  sharp  chin. 

Q.  Well,  when  this  man  handed  the  other  man  the  revolver,  did  he  hand  it  to  him 
in  his  open  hand? — ^A.   He  pulled  it  out  of  his  pocket;  I  think  he  threw  his  coat 

Socket  that  way  [indicating]  and  took  it  out  and  handed  it  over  to  this  man ;  I  think 
e  handed  it  kind  of  by  his  side ;  I  don't  think  that  he  handed  it  out  openly, 

Q.  Why  do  yon  think  that  this  man  in  the  morgne  and  the  man  who  was  doing  the 
shool  ing  are  the  same  men  t — ^A.  Well,  they  resemble  each  other ;  I  don't  know  th^it  they 
are  the  same  men,  but  I  think  they  resemble  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  that  he  is  the  same  man? — A.. No,  sir;  I  don't  know  posi- 
tively that  it  was  the  same  man. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  tfhe  time  that  this  big  man  and  the  deputy  sheriffs  were 
having  a  parley  on  the  bridge  there,  near  the  ticket  office? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  there 
when  he  came  np. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  this  man  at  that  time — what  he  was  about  f — A.  This  large 
man? 

Q.  No,  sir ;  this  man  that  is  now  dead  in  the  morgue  t — A.  Well,  I  never  noticed 
very  close  to  see  who  was  there,  for  I  was  a  stranger  to  most  of  them. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  see  this  man  at  that  time  f — A.  I  did  not  notice  him  there  at 
the  ticket  office — that  is,  if  I  did  I  don't  know  it. 
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Q.  Did  yon  see  this  large  man  try  to  arrest  some  of  the  deputy  sheriffs  t. — A.  I  saw 
mm  try  to  take  hold  of  some  of  them  and  arrest  them. 

Q-  Did  you  see  who  it  was  that  struck  him  with  a  gun  ! — A.  I  didn't  see  anybody 
strike  him  with  a  gun ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  fall— that  is,  the  big  man  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  see  him  knocked  down  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  a  conversation  which  passed  between  him  and  Hewlett  t — ^A.  I 
heard  part  of  it. 

Q   Part  of  it  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  when  he  had  hold  of  Hewlett  1 — A.  I  saw  him  take  hold  of  Mr. 
Hewlett,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  strike  him  at  that  time  t-^A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  noticed  any- 
body strike  him  at  all ;  I  never  saw  anybody  strike  him  at  all. 

Q.  How  far  do  you  think  yon  can  identify  a  man  so  as  to  recognize  him,  if  you  see 
him  again — I  mean  a  stranger  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  should  tbiak  50  or  75  yards. 

Q.  That  is  very  nearly  a  block,  is  it  not  f— A.  Well,  it  may  not  be  that  far,  but  some 
where  near  that. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  you  distinctly  saw  this  big  man  give  hini  a  pistol  when  you 
were  nearly  a  block  away  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  him  hand  the  man  a  revolver. 

Q.  And  you  could  see  the  revolver  perfectly  plain  t— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  bright. 

Q.  Well,  at  the  time  this  man  stepped  into  that  offset  with  that  pistol,  what  did 
you  see  him  do  f — A.  Well,  I  happened  to  throw  my  bfed  around  and  I  saw  the  man 
take  his  revolver  and  shoot,  and  I  turned  to  go  on  and  I  heard  somebody  else  shoot 
back  of  me ;  I  heard  him  or  somebody  ^hoot  again  and  I  ran  then  as  fast  as  I  could 
run  to  get  away  ;  I  heard  somebody  shoot  twice  or  three  times  and  I  got  away  as  fast 
as  I  could. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  from  your  side  return  the  fire f — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  see 
anybody  shoot  after  that  njan  shot ;  I  was  for  getting  away. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  mayor  was  trying  to  arrest  these  people  and  they  trying  to  get 
away  from  him,  did  you  hear  any  shots  fired  at  that  time?— A.  There  at  the  ticket 
office? 

Q.  Yes,  sir  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  any  shots  fired  at  the  ticket  ofiSce  at  all. 

By  a  Juror: 

Q.  Can  you  hear  good? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  positive  that  youdidii't  hear  any  shot? — A.  I  didn't  hear  any  shots  ex- 
cept the  three  or  four  or  two  or  three,  or  something  like  that. 

Q.  No  more  than  that  ? — A.  I  don't  think  I  heard  any  more  than  that ;  I  never  paid 
any  attention  to  any  more  for  I  kept  going  as  fast  as  I  could. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  this  man  at  the  morgue  is  the  man  to  whom  the  mayor  handed 
thf  pistol? — A.  I  am  not  positive,  but  I  say  that  he  resembles  him. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  it  was  this  man  whom  you  called  mayor  who  handed  the  pistol ; 
couldn't  it  have  been  some  one  else  ? — A.  It  was  a  very  large  man,  and  would  weigh 
iiOO  or  something  like  that;  he  had  a  beard  about  the  color  of  the  coroner's;  it  was 
turned  a  little  gray. 

Q.  He  was  the  man  who  handed  the  pistol  to  the  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  the 
same  man  who  was  talking  to  us  on  the  bridge  there. 

Q.  Was  he  a  large  stout  man  ? — A.  Well,  he  was  a  very  large  man. 

Q.  He  was? — A.  Yes, sir;  a  tolerably  large  man. 

Q.  Did  I  underatand  you  to  say  that  yon  were  a  brakeman? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  road? — A.  Well, I  broke  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  some,  and  some  on 
the  lower  end  of  the  L.  and  N. 

Q.  By  the  way,  did  yon  get  a  certificate  from  thie  sheriff  when  yon  were  sworn  in  ? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  see  that? 

(Witness  produces  paper  and  shows  same  to  the  juror.) 

State  op  Missouri,  City  of  Saint  Louis : 

April  10,  1886. 
D.  V.  BEAN,  M.  D.,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows: 

I  am  superintendent  and  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Saint  Louis  City  Hospital.  C.  H. 
Thompson,  thirty-five  years  of  age,  native  of  Scotland,  married,  shoemaker,  six 
months  in  city,  residence  4021  California  avenue,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  Fri- 
day, April  9, 1886,  at  4  p.  m.,  with  the  following  remarks  on  his  permit : 

"Gunshot  wound  of  right  inguinal  region.    Recommended  bv  police. 

"F.  T.  OUTLBY,  M.  D." 

I  had  patient  taken  immediately  to  the  amphitheater.  I  found  a  large,  appa- 
rently bullet,  wound  a  little  above  the  right  groin,  or  2  or  3  inches  below  the  anterior 
enperior  spine  of  the  right  ilium,  on  the  inndr  side  of  the  ilinm,  passing  backward. 
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and  slightly  downward  and  outward ;  and  an  incised  wound  on  the  right  natis  over 

the ,  which  patient  said  was  made  by  the  physician,  who  took  a  large  ball  from 

that  point.  From  under  the  integument  of  this  point  I  removed  a  portion  of  bruised 
lead,  apparently  a  portion  of  a  bullet.  As  patient  was  very  pale,  had  evidently  lost 
much  blood,  was  weak,  and  had  very  light  pulse,  and  dark  blood  still  flowed  slowly 
from  the  ahterior  wound,  I  enlarged  the  wound  in  the  integument  sufficiently  to  per- 
mit passing  the  index  finger  as  a  probe.  I  found  the  ilinm  completely  shattered,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  jlinm  being  broken  completely  off  for  the  width  of  2  inches  or 
more.  I  removed  several  fragments  of  bone  that  were  lying  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  irtitation,' made  counter-openings  and  introduced  drainage-tubes,  thoroughly, 
washing  the  wounds  antiseptically,  watching  carefully  for  any  further  oozing.  As 
the  oozing  continued,  we  removed  the  dressings  and  tended  the  wound  anteriorly. 
So  far  as  I  could  judge,  without  more  manipulation  than  I  thought  proper,  the  wound 
did  not  pass  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  but  of  this  I  amuot  perfectly  positive.  The 
limb  was  flexed  on  a  double  incline,  so  as  to  relieve  tension  from  the  sartorius  and 
other  muscles  upon  the  ilium  and  its  fragments.  Patient  continued  failing,  and  died 
JPriday,  April  9,  1886,  at  7.35  p.  m. 

When  he  first  entered  he  stated  that  he  was  shot  by  a  man  on  the  bridge  (the  lar^e 
bridge,  I  understood  it),  and  that  he  wa'fe  in  front  of  the  man  who  shot  him,  with  his 
left  side  turned  ^  little  toward  the  latter. 

Just  before  his  death  I  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  make  a  statement  of  the  occur- 
rence. As  he  seemed  unwilling  to  say  anything,  1  told  him  that  I  did  not  suggest 
this  for  a.ny  detective  purpose,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  simply  that  if  he  died  I 
could  present  his'  statement  from  the  witness-stand,  as  I  should  be  called  upon  to  do 
If  he  died.  He  nodded  assent  to  this,  as  if  meaning  he  understood  my  motive ;  but 
when  asked  again  if  he  wished  to  make  a  statement  under  the  circumstances,  he  re- 
plied, "No."  He  said  nothing  by  which  I  could  draw  any  inference  even  as  to 
whether  he  felt  he  was  dying. 

I  think  patient  died  from  shock  and  hemorrhage. 

D.  V.  DEAN.M.D. 

J.  C.  NIDELET,  being  duly  sworn,  testifies : 

I  am  a  regular  practicing  physician  in  this  city,  and  at  the  request  of  S.  L.  Nidelet, 
coroner  of  the  city  of  Saint  Louis,  I  made  a  post-mortem  examination  April  10,  1886, 
at  the  morgue,  on  the  body  of  C.  H.  Thompson.  Upon  viewing  the  body  I  noticed  it 
very  pale ;  also  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  right  groin  two  inches  below  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium. 

On  opening  the  abdominal  cavity  I  found  the  ball  had  passed  directly  Inwards  and 
backwards  through  the  ilium,  shattering  it  completely,  and  lodged  under  the  skin 
on  the  right  natis,,  from  whence  it  must  have  been  abstracted,  as  the  incision  at  that 
point  would  indicate.  There  was  also  an  incision  made  some  two  inches  anteriorly 
to  this  cut,  which  I  presume  was  made  by  the  attending  surgeon  for  the  purposes 
necessary.  There  was  also  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  Sie  surrounding  tissues,  the 
result  of  severing  the  internal  circumflex  iliac  ar,tery,  and  no  sign  of  peritonitis. 

Cause  of  deaih,  hemorrhage  and  shock. 

JAMES  C.  NIDELET,  M.  D. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  this  10th  day  of  April,  1886. 

S.  L.  NIDELET,  M.  D., 

Coroner. 


Exhibit  A. — Statement  of  cars  handled  m  AtcMion  yard  for  the  year  ending  April  1, 1886.* 


188S. 


Apr.  May.  June.  July.  Ang.  Sept   Oct.    N'ov.    Dec. 


Jan.    Feb.    Mar. 


TotaL 


Seceived  ftom — 

East 

West: 

ISTorth .'. 

Forwarded — 

Baat 

West 

North 

Beceived    from 
coniiectiiig  lines 
Belivered  to  con- 
necting .lines  .. 

Totaf. 


3,767 
2,S97 
2,153 

4,397 
2,466 
1,9S9 


915 


3,729 
2,015 
1,794 

3,480 
2,150 
1, 


3,843 
2,653 
1,919 

4,020 
2,543 
1,975 


3,380 
2,325 
l,i 

3,650 
2,158 
1.562 

718 

818 


3,239 
2,594 
1,587 


2,< 
1,6^0 

871 

719 


4,749 
2,760 
1,714 

4,471 
2,830 
1,703 

913 


4,' 

2,804 

2,963 

5,057 
2,810 
1,711 

t.i 
1,140 


5,171 
2,873 

i,r- 

5,222 
3,076 
1,873 

985 

887 


6,  .'i85 
3,403 
l,i 

6,188 
3,493 


1,0 


2,922 

697 

1,175 

2,565 
1,147 
1,122 

394 

411 


4,366 
2,870 
2,100 

4,978 
2,359 
2,073 


1,818  48,058 
902i  28,493 
598'  21,  423 


1,565 

l,r" 

740 

222 

174 


19,08016,399 


18,  878  16, 149 16, 624  20, 076  22,  298  21, 979  25, 943 


20, 084|  7, 081 215, 024 


49,  262 
28,419 
20,  523 

9,484 

9,' 362 


*  Also  58  locomotlTCS  and'596  freight-oars. 
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Compara^e  statement  of  cart  hanSled  im  Atchison  ya/rd  in  March,  m85,  and  March,  1886. 


Maroh,  1885. 

March,  1886. 

Decrease. 

Beoeived  ttum— 

East 

6,330 
2,627 
2,428 

.     4,735 

3,224 

2,719 

763 

660 

1,818 
902 
698 

1,565 

1,062 

740 

222 

174 

S,S12 

West 

1,725 

North 

1,830 

Forwarded— 

East ; '.. 

8,170 

West , 

ITorth , 

2,1«2 

1,979 

541 

Seceived  &om  conneotiiie  Uiies ,-. 

Delivered  to  connectiiig  fmes .....-.^-- -. 

486 

Total 

22,486 

7,081 

16,405 

Exhibit  B. — Statement  shmoing 


average  mimier  of  employ^  per  month  from  October  1, 
1885,  to  May  I,  1886. 


1886. 


Oct.    Nov.   Dec, 


1886. 


Jan.    Teb.    Mar.    Apr. 


Avenge. 


TraiisportaWyn  d^wrtment, 

Fael  department 

Station  agents,  clerks,  and  operators 

Laborers  and  poiters,  freight  and  ticket  ofiBces. 

Yard-mastei'S  and  switchmen... 

Train-masters  and  despatchers  '. 

Passenger  conductors  

Passenger  brakemen  and  portets 

Freight  conrluctors    

Freight  brakemen 

Employes  superintendent's  office   

Machinery  department. 

Superintendent's  motive  power  and  cars 

Machinists         

Engineers  and  firemen - 

Wipers  and  hostlers 

"Watchmt-n 

Laborers         

Other  employ  68 

Oar  department. 

Carpenters  and  painters 

Car  repairers 

Laborers ■ 

llaMxmmce  of  way. 

Soad-masters  and  laborers  on  permanent  way.. 
CondnctoTS,  foremen,  and  laborers,  work  trains. 
Other  employes 

Total 


503 

29 

0 


1,106 


434 

30 

0 


38 


310 

23 

1 


1,042 


920 


254 

23 

2 


31 


149 

16 

1 


100 
5 
0 


264 
0 
1 


851 


445 


705 


15 
83 
38 
36 

4 

9 

16i 
18 
38 

5 


4 
30 
91 
29 

1 
19 
30 


25 

25 

6 


18 


827 


Exhibit  C. 

f  Secret  eiroiilar.    The  Jonmal's  cowardly  attack  npon  bnslnMS  men.    Driven  to  the  wall.    They  send 
an  anonymous  circular  to  the  bnainess  men  of  Kansas  City  and  vicinity.] 

An  anonymous  secret  circular  has  been  sent  out  in  the  interest  of  the  rat  Journal 
to  the  business  men  cf  the  city.    It  is  as  follows : 

To  luainess  m^n,  purchasers  of  mercha/ndise,  citizens  of  Kansas  City  and  vicinity. 

You  are  all  presumed  to  be  interested  in  the  growth  of  the  city,  its  representative 
institutions,  and  you  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  yon  do  well  when  others  do  well ; 
that  yon  cannot  flourish  at  the  unjust  expense  of  others;  nor  do  you  believe  that 
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others  should  flourish  at  your  expense  by  catering  to  your  enemies,  submitting^  or 
a<ppearing  to  submit,  to  a  class  demand,  founded  upon  a  principle  of  "  rule  or  rum," 
avowedly  for  the  extii'pation  of  all  who  have  manhood  enough  to  resist  their  domi- 
nance. 

Yon  are  aware  that  a  boycott  has  for  months  been  declared,  by  utterly  irresponsible 
«lements,  against  the  Joarnal  and  all  who  advertise  in  it  or  subscribe  to  it.  The 
sanctity  of  your  homes  has  been  invaded  by  the  apostles  of  secret  leagues;  your  busi- 
ness threatened ;  your  personal  liberty  has  been  sought  to  be  curtailed  by  an  irrespon- 
sible set  of  men,  who  only  abstain  from  violence  from  fear  of  law,  boasting  that  they 
conld  tbns  prosecute  an  infringement  on  your  natnral  and  moral  rights,  provided 
they  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  place  themselves  amenable  to  the  terrors  of  criminal  law. 
None  but  those  with  criminal  Intent  bound  their  acts  by  the  limits  of  the  law.  Hon- 
orable, moral  men  are  governed  by  considerations  of  right,  fairness,- and  justice,  not 
by  fear  of  the  law.  The  latter  is  for  the  restraint  of  would-be  criminals,  and  only 
those  having  criminal  intent  have  occasion  to  square  their  conduct  by  such  restrain- 
ing law.  »■ 

Do  you  want  to  range  yourselves  with  these  and  abet  their  schemes? 

Do  yon  know  that  by  accepting  and  acting  upon  the  demands  of  this  class  yon  be- 
come an  active  agent  in  their  hands  to  abridge  the  rights  of  your  neighbor  in  busi- 
ness? 

Do  yon  wish  to  be  known  as  abetting  an  infamous  crusade  against  any  class  of  busi- 
ness in  Kansas  City  and  take  the  consequences  ? 

Do  you  know  that  he  who  lends  his  influences  to  such  purposes,  subversive  of  the 
rights  and  fair  fame  of  his  neighbor,  destructive  of  rightful  business  freedom,  there- 
by proclaims  himself  an  enemy  of  all  the  business  interests  of  this  city  ? 

Do  you  know  that  when  yon  have  thus  become  an  ally  to  the  boycott  you  cease  to 
have  a  partnership  in  the  general  interest  of  the  city's  business,  cease  to  have  any 
right  to  expect  the  trade  of  any  bnt  your  allies,  the  boycottersT 

Do  you  know  that  every  workingman  who,  from  that  very  cause,  declines  to  place 
his  labor  and  his  manhood  at  the  dictation  of  sundry  organizations  is  black-listed  by 
these  organized  usurpers?  Usurpers  of  others'  rights  in  every  sense,  tbeir  manhood, 
their  iudependpuce. 

Do  yon  know  that  these  nnorganized  wage- workers  outnumber  the  organized  four- 
fold, and  not  one  of  them,  to  be  true  to  himself,  can  or  does  stand  in  with  the  boy- 
cotters,  hence  with  -you  ? 

Do  you  know  that  many  are  desirous  of  having  the  names  of  all  firms  who  so  fax 
forget  themselves  as  to  boycott  their  fellow  business  men,  in  order  that  they  may  give 
their  trade  to  men  of  principle — men  who  refuse  to  be  made  partuers  in  an  association, 
for  the  destruction  of  their  neighbors'  business  ? 

Such  is  the  fact.  These  names  will  be  given,  and  the  boycotters  will  thus  be  boy- 
cotted. Many  responsible  persons  have  asked  that  such  a  list  be  prepared,  in  order 
that  they  may  shun,  and,  by  their  inflneuce,  they  may  induce  others  to  shun,  the 
enemies  of  our  city's  trade.  Such  retaliation  is  in  perfect  accord  with  every  element 
of  human  nature,  in  accord  with  nature's  first  law — to  which  all  statute  laws  are 
subordinate. 

First,  examine  The  Boycotter's  list  of  advertisers.  All  these  are  assistant  boycot- 
ters— ^helping  in  the  destruction  of  some  part  of  your  business  men.  Yon  will  find  a 
long  list  of  readymade  clothing  dealers,  as  follows : 

Houghton  &  Herrick,  Sixth  and  Main  streets. 

C.  D.  Axman,  Grolden  Eagle  Clothing  House. 

W.  W.  Morgan  &  Co.,  1009  and  1011  Main  street. 

H.  Ganz  &.  Brother,  905  Main  street. 

Great  Eastern  Bankrupt  Clothing  Company,  17  West  Fifth  street. 

Kahn  &  Schloss,  corner  Missouri  avenue  and  Main  street. 

Remember,  all  these  deal  in  goods  made  by  the  cheapest  of  cheap  labor. 

All  the  above  bavo  advertised  themselves,  hence  the  public  know  where  they  stand. 

Do  you  want  to  aid  the  boycott?  Then  trade  with  them.  Watch  the  Boycotter 
each  week,  copy  all  names.  Call  on  any  of  your  frieuds  who  may  be  boycotted,  and 
make  up  your  list  from  their  reports.     Meet  organized  wrong  by  organized  right. 

See  that  the  boycott  is  made  to  operate  as  the  two-edged  sword  that  it  is  ;  use  it 
effectively,  but  only  in  retaliation,  to  let  panderers  to  a  bad  principle  see  how  it  re- 
acts. 

Act  upon  the  motto,  "An  injury  to  one  is  the  concern  of  all,"  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
this  guerrilla  wari'are  upon  yonr  fellow  business  men. 

See  that  your  barber,  baker,  and  all  whom  you  patronize  are  free  from  the  reprehen- 
sible practices  of  discrimination  against  men  pursuing  honorably  an  honorable  busi- 
ness, and  if  he  will  not  reform,  give  him  his  own  medicine. 

LEX  TALIONIS. 

Compare  the  above  with  the  two  letters  on  another  page,  emanating  from  the 
Journai. 
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Exhibit  D. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  February  22,  1886. 
To  the  wholesale  business  firms  of  Kansas  City : 

Gentlemkn:  We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  existing  diffionlty  between 
the  Kansas  City  Journal  and  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  cause  being  a  strict  boycott 
by  the  Journal  for  three  years  i)a8t  against  the  Typograjihical  Union  and  Knights  of 
Labor.  The  Journal  Company  cannot  but  admit  that  tbeyhave  nevur  at  anytime 
until  this  boycott  against  them  was  instituted,  in  September  last,  had  trouble  of  any 
Isind  with  the  International  Typographical  Union.  The  trouble  had  was  with  indi- 
viduals who  did  not  at  the  time  ot  trouble  belong  to  the  union,  and  who  acted  indi- 
vidually, and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  International  Typographical  Union. 
Hence  the  Journal  Company  could  not  consistently  refuse  nniou  men  employment. 
They  do  refuse  employment  to  those  who  have  never  done  aught  detrimental  to  the 
interest  of  the  Journal  Company,  and  as  an  order  organized  for  the  protection  of  our 
members,  we  declare  their  action  in  this  matter  unjust  and' unmanly,  and  consider 
ourselves  justified  in  the  action  we  have  taken  in  boycotting  that  paper  until  it  ceases 
to  discriminate  against  Typographical  Union  men  and  Knights  of  Labor.  Having 
thus  briefly  stated  these  facts  we  wish  to  say :  You  will  take  notice  that  there  is 
now,  and  will  continue  to  be,  until  the  Journal  Company  comes  to  terms  with  the 
District  Executive  Board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  a  boycott  against  that  paper  and  all 
of  its  advertisers.  We  have  no  desire  to  injure  any  man  but  the  one.  who  has  wronged 
us,  yet  those  who  stand  between  us  and  our  enemy  cannot  blame  us  if  they  receive 
the  full  nleasure  of  the  blow  intended  for  the  Journal  after  having  beeu  fairly  warned 
to  stand  aside.  We  earnestly  request  all  wholesale  merchants  to  withdraw  their  pat- 
ronage from  that  paper  until  a  settlement  of  this  difficulty  is  reached. 

A  list  of  all  names  of  wholesale  firms  whose  adver'jsement  appears  in  their  columns 
after  March  1,  1886,  will  be  sent  with  an  order  of  boycott  to  over  five  hundred  and 
twenty  local  assemblies  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  recommended  to  over  two  hundred 
local  trades  anions,  to  boycott  any  merchant  in  their  city  or  town  purchasing  goods 
of  any  firm  on  the  list  sent.  These  assemblies  and  trades  unions  are  located  in  all  pros- 
perous towns  and  cities  in  the  States  of  Kansas,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Missouri, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas.  Several  hundred  merchants  in  these  States  are  members  of  our 
order,  consequently  you  will  see  that  the  boycott  would  prove  disastrous  in  that  ter- 
ritory to  a  boycotted  firm  here.  We  wish  to  avoid  this  if  possible,  and  sincerely  hope 
the  necessity  of  this  act  may  be  averted.  The  assemblies  named  are  boycotting  the 
Journal  as  a  paper,  and  having  reduced  its  airculaUon  more  than  one-half,  its  influence 
as  an  advertising  medium  is  gone  in  consequence  of  the  antagonism  against  it.  We 
trnst  this  will  receive  fair  consideration  at  your  bands,  and  that  you  will  accede  to 
onr  request. 

Very  reapootfnlly, 

[SEAL.]  District  Assembly  No.  107,  Knights  of  Labor.' 


Exhibit  E. 


OUR  CAUSE   OF  ACTION. 


As  stated  in  the  first  number  of  The  Boy  cotter,  our  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
Journal  is  based  alone  on  the  refusal  of  the  managers  of  that  paper  to  allow  members 
of  the  Typographical  Union,  whether  Knights  of  Labor  or  not,  to  work  in  that  office. 
In  assuming  this  position  the  Journal  has  arrayed  itself  against  every  labor  organi- 
zation in  the  city,  by  denying  to  them  the  same  privileges  of  organization  for  mutual 
protection  which  it  claims — by  being  itself  connected  with  one  of  the  greatest  monopo- 
listic corporations  of  the  world — to  belong  to  capital.  We  do  not  dispute  the  Journal's 
right  to  employ  whom  it  pleases.  We  Insist,  however,  that  we,  as  an  organization 
of  workingmen,  depending  upon  our  day's  earnings  for  the  sustenance  of  ourselves 
and  families,  have  an  equal  right  to  combine  in  withholding  and  inducing  others  to 
withhold  their  patronage  from  that  paper  and  those  who  continoe  to  patronize  it, 
until  the  justicii  of  onr  demands  are  recognized  and  tinion  printers  and  Knights  of 
Labor  employed  in  that  office. 
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Exhibit  F. 

[The  Missonri  Pacific  Kailway  Company,  leased  and  operated  lines,  and  Texas  Pacific  Kailway  Com- 
pany.— Circnlar.] 

Office  of  First  Vice-President, 

Saint  Louis,  March  15,  1885. 
The  following  snggestions  have  been  presented  to  the  undersigned  as  a  solution  of 
the  difficulties  at  present -impeding  the  operation  of  these  railroads : 

"  To  Capt.  B.  S.  Hayes,  First  Vice-President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  The  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway  Company  and  associated  roads : 

"Whereas  on  account  of  the  strike  among  certain  of  the  employes  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Eailway  Company  in  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Kansas,  resulting  in  the  stop- 
page and  cessation  of  all  freight  trafiSc  over  said  company's  lines  in  said  States,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  buwness  interests  and  rights  of  the  people  of  said  States",  and 
the  continuance  of  which  endangers  the  public  peace  and  the  safety  of  the  company's 
property;  and, 

"  Whereas  the  undersigned,  representing  the  two  States  named  above  respectively, 
anxious  to  restore  harmonious  relations  between  the  said  company  and  its  said  em- 
ployes, and  to  restore  to  the  public  the  unobstructed  use  of  said  lines  of  railroad,  do 
recommend  and  request  said  company  to  restore  to  its  striking  employ&'in  Missouri 
and  Kansasthe  same  wages  paid  them  in  September,  1884,  including  one  and  one-half 
price  for  extra  time  worked ;  and  to  restore  all  said  striking  employ^  to  their  several 
employments  without  prejudice  to  them  on  account  of  said  strike. 

"  Believing  that  the  foregoing  will  constitute  a  just  and  fair  settlement,  we  recom- 
mend~their  acceptance  by  the  striking  employes,  as  well  as  by  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Eailway  Company. 

"Dated  Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  March  15,  1885. 

"  John  A.  Martin,  Governor  of  Kansas. 

"John  S.  Marmaduke,  Governor  of  Missonri. 

"  L.  L.  Turner,  Axmeein  Gillett,  James  Humphrey,  Eailroad 

Commissioners  of  Kansas. 
"  Geo.  C.  Pratt,  James  Harding,  W.  G.  Downing,  Eailroad  Com- 
missioners of  Missouri. 
"  B.  6.  Boone,  Attorney-General  of  Missouri.  ' 

"  J.  C.  Jamison,  Adjutant-General. 

"  Oscar  Kochtitzkt,  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics  and  Inspec- 
tion." 

With  a  desire  to  concur  with  the  recommendations  expressed  above  by  State  offi- 
cials, and  to  open  the  usual  avenues  of  commerce,  and  with  a  spirit  of  amity  and 
harmony  towards  the  employes  of  these  companies : 

This  is  to  give  notice  that  the  rates  of  wages  and  terms  above  specified  will  go  into 
effect  on  Monday  morning,  Mai  "h  16th  inst.,  and  be  in  effect  from  and  after  that  date. 
Hereafter  said  rates  will  not  be  changed  ex:cept  after  thirty  days'  notice  thereof, 
givfen  in  the  usual  way. 

E.  S.  HAYES, 

First  Vice-President. 

Office  of  Third  Vice-President, 

Saint  Louis,  Mo.,  March  15,  1885. 
Heads  of  departments  to  which  the  above  applies  will  act  in  accordance  with  the 
proTisions  of  the  above  circnlar. 

H.  M.  HOXIE, 

Third  Vice-President. 


Exhibit  G. 

No.  802  Pine  Street,  Room  4, 

Saint  Louis,  May  23,  1885. 
H.  M.  HoxiE : 

DEAit  Sir  :  We,  the  undersigned  general  committee,  representing  the  employes  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  leased  and  operated  lines,  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad, 
now  in  supreme  council,  respectfully  present  to  you  for  your  approbation  the  following : 

(1)  That  it  would  be  to  the  interests  of  both  the  company  and  its  employ^  not  to 
order  or  allow  any  reduction  in  either  wages  or  force,  substituting  therefor  a  reduc- 
tion in  hours  worked,  should  the  management  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  operating 
expenses. 
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(2)  That  September,  1884,  rate  of  wages  be  paid  for  same  class  of  work,  whether 
done  by  same  man  or  another. 

(3)  That  all  engines  and  car  works  be  done  as. much  as  possible  on  the  same  road 
and  division  to  which  it  belongs,  so  as  to  famish  work  for  the  forces  now  employed 
at  the  various  points. 

(4)  Thi^t  no  man  in  any  position  or  department  be  discharged  until  after  charges 
are  preferred  against  him  by  bis  superior  officers,  and  such  ehnrges  be  investigated 
by  another  otBcor  of  the  local  grievance  committee  and  one  other  chosen  by  him. 

(5)  That  when  charges  are  so  preferred  the  man  may  be  suspended  (pending  the 
investigation),  and  if  chargps  are  sustained  his  discharge  to  date  from  the  time  of  his 
suspension,  but  if  charges  are  not  sustained  he  shall  be  reinstated. 

(bt  That  the  manager  on  behalf  of  the  company  and  this  committee  on  behalf  of 
the  employes  pledge  ourselves  to  mutually  work  for  the  best  interests  of  these  lines 
of  roads,  believing  as  we  do  that  all  our  interests  are  mutual,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
at  all  times  that  the  company  should  earn  more  than  running  expenses,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  pay  a  fair  remuneration  for  services  rendered. 

Sincerely  hoping  this  may  meet  your  approbation,  we  remain  in  session  until  six 
o'clock  this  p.  m.,  at  which  time  we  demand  a  positive  answer. 

J.  W.  FITZSIMMONS, 

Chairman. 
N.  M.  LOVIN, 
WM.  QUAKLES, 
ROBERT  HANSOM, 
D.  G.  JOHNSON. 


Exhibit  H. 


Saint  Louis,  May  25, 1885. 


To  all  superintendents : 

This  confirms  my  message  to  you  of  even  date. 

"Mt.  Fitzsimmons  and  a  committee  were  here  last  week,  conferring  on  some  ques- 
tions of  which  I  will  more  fully  advise  you  by  letter,  and  I  have,  this  morning,  tele- 
gr.iphcd  Mr.  Fitzsimmons  as  follows: 

"  'According  to  promise  made  you  on  Saturday,  I  advise 'that  we  will  strictly  en- 
force the  provisions  of  the  circular  of  first  vice-president,  dated  March  15,  1885. 

"'In  the  shops,  and  wherever  it  may  be  practicable,  we  will  reduce  the  hours  of 
work  instead  of  reducing  the  force,  whenever  the  necessity  arises;  that  whenever 
any  emgloy^  believes  that  he  has  been  unjustly  discharged  he  may  make  a  sratement 
of  his  case  in  writing  to  the  superintendent  of  the  road  on  which  he  has  worked,  who 
will  promptly  investigate  and  reinstate  him,  if  wrongfully  discharged. 

"  'It  is  believed  that  the  interests  of  the  company  and  the  employes  are  identical, 
and  the  management  earnestly  desire  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  employes  in  the 
efficient  and  economical  administration  of  the  properties  under  its  charge,  to  the  end 
that  the  fullest  development  of  its  capabilities  may  be^  brought  about,  and  work  may 
be  given  to  all,  under  conditions  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

'"H.  M.  HOXIE, 
" '  Third  Vice-President.' 

"Yon  will,  therefore,  see  that  no  reduction  in  force  in  the  shops  is  made,  and  will 
consult  with  me  before  making  any  reduction  in  the  hours  of  work,  and  I  also  advise 
that  yon  make  no  change  in  the  men's  wages,  or  class  men's  wages,  without  first  get- 
ting permission  from  this  office. 

'  "H.M.  HOXIE." 

To  which  1  have  just  received  the  following  from  J.  W.  Fitzsimmons,  chairman  of 
the  grievance  committee ; 

"  Sbdaija,  May  25, 1885. 

"  H.  M.  HoxiEi,  Saint  Louis,  Mo.  .- 

"  Yours  of  even  date  received.  We  thank  you  for  favors  shown,  and  hope  there 
will  be  no  more  use  for  us  as  a  grievance  committee.  We  believe  that  all  are  satis- 
fled  with  your  message,  which  we  will  cause  to  be  printed  and  posted  in  each  shop 
on  the  system. 

"Very  respectfully, 

"The  Committee, 

"J.W.  FIZSIMMONS, 
"  ChawmoM.'' 
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Saint  Louis,  May  25, 1885. 
To  Superintendents : 

I  also  inclose  herewith  for  your  information  copy  of  the  letter  of  grievances  as  pre- 
sented to  me  by  the  grievance  committee,  by  J.  W.  Fitzsimmons,  chairman,  to  which 
the  foregoing  is  an  answer.  -  _ 

^      ^  H.  M.  HOXIE, 

Third  Vice-PreHdent. 

Hbrrin,  Gumming,  Van  Dyne,  Hagkr,  Fagan. 


Exhibit  I. — The  Missouri  Pacifio  Bmlway  Company— Teased  and  operated  lines. 
♦[Statement  of  average  dally  wagog  paid.]  ,'     _ 


B.  &  B.     Macb.     Car.      Total.    Stations    TotaL 


HisBoari  Facifio  Bailway : 

Pebmary,  1886 

September,  1884 

Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern : 

February,  1886    , 

September,  1884 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Railway : 

February,  1886 

September,  1884 

International  and  Grreat  Northern  Bailway: 

Februaiy,  1886 

September.  1884 

C.B.U.P.Eailway: 

February,  1S86  

September,  1884 

February,  1 886 

September,  1884 


$1  93 
1  85 

1  95 
1  88 

1  81 

1  83 

2  24 
2  21 


$1  98 
1  93 

1  93 

1  91 

2  09 
2  06 

2  U 
2  10 

2  08 
1  94 


$2  06 
2  01 


2  07 
1  98 


$1  99 
1  94 

1  94 

1  90 

•2  02 

1  98 

2  16 
2  14 

2  07 
1  96 


(1  80 
1  79 

1  80 
1  79 

1  75 
1  84 

197 
1  98 

1  63 
167 


$191 

1  87 

1  87 
1  85 

1  90 

1  92 

2  07 
2  07 

1  83 
1  82 


1  99 
1  95 


2  02 
1  98 


2  01 
1  97 


*1  81 
1  82 


1  92 
1,90 


*  Agents'  salaries  based  on  commissions  on  tickets;  February,  1886,  sales  25  per  cent,  less  than  Sep- 
tember,  1884,  sales. 

Exhibit  J. — Comparaline  statement  of  average  wages  paid  by  th%  Waiash,  Saint  Louis  and 
Pacific  Railway,  Texas  and  Saint  Lords  Railway,  Illinois  and  Saint  Louis  Railway,  Bates- 
ville  and  Brinhley  Railroad,  Arkansas  Valley  Route,  Cape  Girardeau  and  Southwestern 
Bailway,  Saint  Louis,  A  lion  and  Terre  Haute  Railroad,  VandaUa  lAne,  Kansas  City,  Saint 
Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  Railroad,  Chicago'  and  Alton  Railroad,  and  average  wages 
paid  hy  the  Missouri  Pacific  Bailway  Company,  leased  and  operated  lines,  for  the  follow- 
ing classes  of  labor : 


Bate  per 

day,  other 

roads. 


Rate 

Ser  day, 
[issouri 
Pacific. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Bridge  and  ImUding  departmtiH 

Foremen 

Carpenters 

Carpenters'  assistants  and  apprentices 

Watchmen .'. 

Pumpers 

Pump  repairers 

Plasterers  

Tinsmiths 1 

Painters : 

Masons 

TramtparUMon  dtpartment. 

Yard  foremen 

Switch  gangs - 

Yardbrakemen : 

Yard  switchmen 

Switch-tenders 

Flagmen  and  crossing  watchmen 


$2  62 
2  00 
1  75 
1  40 

1  00 

2  65 

3  00 
2  10 
2  50 
250 


8  15 
2  00 
2  00 
1  95 
1  40 
96 


$3  25 
2  25 


1  40 

1  51 

2  68 
2  00 
2  40 
2  35 
2  35 


3  05 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
1  69 
1  41 


$0  63 
25 


$1  00 


15 
15 


10 
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Exhibit  J. — Comparative  statements  of  average  wages  paid  ly  the  Wabash,  Saint  Louis 
and  Paeifio  Bailway,  ^o. — Continued. 


Bate  per 

day,  other 

roads. 


Locomotive  and  ear  department 


Statibnary  engineers  and  firemen . 

Laborers 

Foremen  and  gang  'bosses 

MacbimstB ' 

HacUlnists'  helpers 

^lachinists'  apprentices 

lilacksmitha   

Blacksmith  helpers 

Blacksmith  apprentices... 

Boiler-makers  

Boiler-makers'  helpers  .--- 

Buiier-makers'  apprentices 

Brassmolders       * 

Bra«smolder  helpers , 

Brass  molder  apprentices 

Ironmoldei'S 

Iron  molders' helpeiiS 

Ironmolders*  apprentices 

Tinoers        , 

Tinner  helpers 

Tinner  apprentices 

Coppersmiths 

Coppersmith  helpers 

Coppersmith  apprentices 

Carpenters 

Carpenter  helpers 

Carpenter  apprentices 

Hostlers 

Dispatchers 

■Wipers , 

Coal  heavers 

Painters 

Painter  helpers 

Painter  apprentices 

Car  inspectors 

Gar  cleaners 

Truck  repairers ^ 

Cabinet-makers 

Vpholstereis 

Upholsterers'  helpers 

Upholsterers'  apprentices 

Pattern-makers 

Pattern-makers'  apprentices 

Callers 


Section  foremen  . 
Section  laborers  . 


Mood  department. 


(1  80 

1  15 
3  05 

2  40 

1  65 
,1  05 

2  75 
1  60 

1  05 

2  65 
1  65 

1  00 

2  75 
1  45 


2  40 
1  65 

1  05 

2  20 
1  25 

1  10 

2  85 


2  60 
1  60 
1  10 

1  80 

2  10 
1  75 

1  20 

2  00 
1  35 

1  10 

2  00 
1  75 

1  95 

2  75 
2  00 
1  10 


1  35 


47  50 
1  15 


Bate 

Ser  day, 
Liesoori 
Pacific. 


$3  35 

1  60 
3  23 

2  62 
1  65 

1  42 

2  65 

1  67 
,112 

2  65 
1  70 
1  47 

3  00 
1  60 

85 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


1  75 

1  12 

2  75 
1  75 

1  26 

2  76 
1  75 

1  00 

2  50 
2  95 

1  65 
142 

2  62 
1  75 

1  00 

2  60 

1  76 

2  00 
2  86 
2  72 

1  15 
65 

2  55 
55 

1  50 


52  50 
1  25 


$1  56 
35 
18 


37 


70 


IS 


6  00 
10 


$0  10 


10 


10 

'io 


This  statement  is  based  on  figures  taken  from  Febiuary  pay-iolk,  1886. 

Exhibit  K. — Summary  of  husiness  performed  from  March  29  to  April  28,  1886,  inclusive, 
as  eompa/red  with  the  same  period  dwring  the  year  1885. 


Year. 

Trains  moved. 

Tear. 

Loads  moved. 

7,.843 
7,746 

1885 

124, 888 

1888 

126, 230 

TncTcnflfl 

■n 

07 

1,342 

606 
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Exhibit  L. — Statement  showing  the  numher  of  men  employed  hy  the  Missouri  Padfio  Bail- 
way  Company,  at  Sedalia,  on  March  6,  1886. 


Clerks  and  train  dispatchers 

Condnctorsl 

Engineers ■ - 

Baggagemen,  brakemen,  porters,  and 

callers 

S^emen 


Number, 


184 
95 


Car  department 

Motivepower..-, 

Koad  department 

Yard  masters  and  switchmen 

Total 


Number 


1S8 
239 
22 
37 


925 


Exhibit  M.-*Statemeni  of  total  force  in  shops  on  March  6, 1886, 


• 

Kachinery 
department. 

Car 
department. 

278 

277 

92 

237 

Sedalia 

158 

40 

40 

20O 
102 
144 
131 
258 
128 

17 

52 

90 

S8 

137 

Saring  Gross 

39 

Total 

1,610 

868 

Exhibit  N. — Statement  of  pay-rolls  from  April,  1885,  to  February,  1886,  inclusive. 


Months. 


1885. 

April 

May 

Jnne. 

July 

Angnst 

September 

October 

November .. 

December 

1886. 

Jannary 

Febroaiy ........ 


Miesonri 

Pacific 

Bail  way. 


Saint  Lonis, 

Iron  Moun- 

ta>in  and 

Sonthem 

Bailway. 


$226, 635  10 
227, 323  34 
227, 676  74 
223, 694  66 
231, 199  61 
234,  664  06 
238, 278  17 
233,978  36 
216,775  59 


203,982  46 
193, 357  30 


Missonri, 

Eiinsas  and 

Texas 

Bailway. 


$181, 961  37 
182, 799  62 
176, 148  47 
177,771  91 
189, 066  79 
187,  572  10 
190,618  54 
187,  061  76 
184, 313  86 


177, 909  58 
172, 828  81 


$191,  687  98 
193, 439  44 
204, 392  48 
198, 474  74 
214,  274  62 
214,  709  04 
219,085  18 
219,  750  93 
196, 697  29 


183,  692  25 
173, 664  64 


Interna- 
tional and 

Great 
Northern 
Bail  road. 


$93,649  44 
97, 941  61 
102, 300  68 
97, 132  68 
106,  092  57 
108,883  79 
120,017  37 
123, 499  96 
117, 617  62 


113, 254  86 
102, 033  90 


Chicago, 

Burlington 

and  Union 

Pacific 

Bailroad. 


$55, 162  17 
55, 607  82 
66, 254  29 
54,  685  01 
57, 105  23 
58.627  25 
58, 766  77 
67, 461  26 
51, 666  00 


52, 189  20 
44, 202  95 


TotaL 


$749, 096  06 
757,111  83 
766, 772  66 
751, 658  90 
797, 738  82 
804,456  24 
826,756  03 
821,742  26 
767, 060  26 


731, 028  35 
687,987  60 


Average  monthly  pay-rolls  &om  April,  1885,  to  Febmary,  1886,  InoIasiTe,  say  11  months..  $769,219  00 
NOTI.^Xhe  above  flgares  do  not  include  the  general  offise  rolls. 
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Exhibit  P. — Arrests  acaoimt  of  airilce,  March,  1886. 


Canse, 


Bleach  of  pea«e,  &o, 

Stopping  trains '. 

Removing  rails ^., 

Assault  to  kill 

Throwing  switch 

"Wrecking  trains    

Intimidating  employes 

Asaaalt  ana  battery 

Carrying  concealed  weapons  . 

Obstrncting  track 

Violating  iivjnnction 

Murder ., 

Killing  engines 

Trespassing 

Conspiring 

Attempt  to  kill..- 

Criminal  libel 

Obstrncting  mail  train 

Pelony 


Grand  total 


40 


11 


40 


4 

4 

1 

8 

82 

83 

3 

8 

16 

2 

3 

7 

21 

16 

2 


360 


Exhibit  Q. 

Makch  3,  1886 — 12  o'clock,  noon. 
MABTm  Irons, 

Chairman  ExeouUve  Committee  K.  of  X.,  Marshall,  Tex. : 
I  am  extremely  anxions  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  the  railway  trouble  in  Texas, 
and  at  the  earliest  opportunity  will  exert  my  influence  in  the  utmost  to  bring  about 
this  settlement.  The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad  being  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver, 
any  action  on  my  part  just  now  would  be  regarded  as  an  intrusion  and  be  resented  as 
offensive. 

W.  KERRIGAN. 


Exhibit  R. 

STATiB  OF  MissouKi,  City  of  Samt  Louis,  ss. 

The  State  of  Missouri,  to  the  sheriff  of  the  city  of  Saint  Louis,  greeting : 

We  command  you  to  summon :  J.  J.  McGarry,  M.  H.  Palmer,  Patrick  J.  Nolan, 
John  B.  Williams,  P.  Hemlich,  Terman  Maber,  A.  Taylor,  Charles  Hackman,  S.  Col- 
lins, John  Hoflman,  J.  Buch,  P.  Frazer,  N.  S.  Windley,  M.  Kiley,  Thomas  Smith, 
James  Carey,  J.  Hughes,  M.  Pollard,  P.  Murdoch,  J.  Collins,  B.  Tree,  J.  McTighe, 
M.  Morris,  A.  Miller,  W.  McDermott,  F.  Fiedler,  Charles  Reismacher,  W.  Alexander, 
C.  Palmquist,  F.  Lansberg,  B.  Mueller,  A.  Larkin,  A.  H.  Gehan,  J.  Cass,  J.  Lastafra, 
N.  N.  Cook,  J.  Kettby,  C.  C.  Fischer,  T.  Metteraman,  H.  Walther,  O.  Harronn 
F.  H.  Setzer,  H.  J.  Williams,  J.  Creissen,  I.  J.  Johansen,  F.  Breen,  J.  Him- 
shausen,  I.  ■  H  Nolan,  A.  Meltz,  J.  Finnigan,  H.  H.  Williamson,  W.  Benson,  P. 
S.nith,  O.  Barton,  J.  Burns,  C.  Creed,  J.  H.  R.  Thornton,  Jos.  Nutt,  A.  F. 
Kreutzer,  A.  Miller,  W.  Lonergan,  A.  M.  Meyer,  J.  Kreutzer,  James  Scanlan, 
J  Sagel,  J.  Crane,  E.  L.  Bouchard,  Joe  Bouchard,  P.  Frdzer,  W.T.  Tredway, 
W  Schild,  J.  Murphy,  J.  Motherway,  H.  Bushell,  J.  Zimmerly,  E.  Wilbert, 
Thos  Hewitt,  James  Alexander,  W.  P.  Teller,  A.  Thickett,  J.  B.  Borraoque,  E. 
Arterburn,  H.  C.  Taylor,  Geo.  Tucker,  D.  Branniean,  F.  O.  Hultman,  E.  Christy, 
T  Breitenburger,  A.  VanWormer,  C.  A.  Burdiok,  E.  Schrader,  J.  Kincaid,  P. 
Sack  A.  Whitley,  C.  E.  Lasher,  P.  Haslup,  E.  Simmonds,  C.  Weber,  John  Kasper,  L. 
Monaban  R.  Hogan.L.  Spring,  E.  Harris,  A.Weatherby,  A.  Darroche,  P.  Heimlich, 
C  F  Brothers,  G.  Hulbert,  J.  Quinlan,  W.  Strief,  H.  Stange,  James  Mitchel,jr.,A. 
Bosch  F  A  Thomas,  P.  Wendell,  A.  Sohl,  P.  Galvin,  Ed.Bickelhaught,G.Ehlen,A.  J. 
Sherb'  W.  McGee,  John  Neeley,  W.  Knight,  T.  Riley,  B.  Lawler,  E.  Stewart,  John 
Hogan  D  M.  Kerr.  John  Low,  M.  Glenn,  T.  Huiskes,  J.  Bruce,'  E.  Costello.  Joe  Stadt- 
miller  'd  Neeley,  T.  Barton,  A.  J.  Bell,  John  Vaughan,  O.  Evans,  T.  B.  Duffy,  W.  Rob- 
erts L  Kennedy,  H.  Burns,  Geo.  Meyers,  W.  Brown,  H.  Farrell,  W.  MoAdams,  W.  Nick- 
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ela,  Thos.  Mercer,  C.  Hnlbert,  C.  Hopkins,  J.  E.  Mnrray,  6.  Wesser,  J.  Green,  G.  Grace, 
J.  Donnelley,  S.  Allbright,  Jafi.  Carter,  G.Galvin,Ja6.Durphy,T.  Masher,  M.  Harring- 
ton, G.Riley,  J.  Wickham,  C.  Killen,  John  Canton,  D.  Galvin,  W.  Berry,  6.  Buckley, 
W.  McKeuna,  John'^Barrett,  W.  Shea,  W.  Laoey,  J.  E.  Killen,  J.  Corcoran,  T.  Bnms, 
M.  Brennan,  M.  Gates,  J.  Callahan,  W.  Wilson,  H.  Kahn,  T.  O'Brien,  G.Wilson,  J. 
Wasmuth,  A.  Chapman,  J.  Doyle,  B.  Nelson,  L.  P.  Newport,  J.  Bnrke,  T.  Falvey, 
H.  Lesmeister,  H.  Barmann,  C.  Bouok,  J.  Burk,  J.  Kennedy,  W.  Gilbert,  J.  Hop- 
kins, sr.,  A.  Zoigler,  P.  Bouck,  J.  Riser,  H.  Read,  W  Gannon,  J.  Cravens,  A.  Gil- 
bert, John  Deininger,  George  Arrowsmith,  J.  Steinrauff,  A.  Wilson,  W.  Meyer,  p.  J. 
Fisher,  J.  Riley,  t'.  Meyers,  J.  S.  Gannon,  J.  Everett,  M.  Clements,  J.  Neeley,  C. 
Kelly,  L.  Hanlon,  A.  Veass,  P.  Brown,  G.  KoUmeier,  J.  Chippendale,  J.  Minder- 
man,  T.  Gates,  J.  McCloskey,  T.  Bain,  J.  Fitzsimuiuns,  J.  Weber,  H.  McFarland, 
J.  Stall,  H.  Dahlbrnger,  H.  Meyers,  W.  Hawkins,  F.  Felownes,  J.  Shaugh- 
nessy,  F.  Shelly,  G.  Geahrman,  J.  Dyas,  H.'  Rattler,  George  Ruse,  H.  Kitzin^er, 
Ben  Olliger,  Ben  Drisser,  J.  Burchner,  C.  Hallbaner,  J.  Kroll,  John  Worheide, 
Jacob  Myers,  Joe  Joquifc,  H.  Hallbaner,  Geo.  Ottman,  J.  Harvey,  Patrick  Lynch, 
Patrick  Riley,  H.  Shoemaker,  William  Fuller,  James  Lewis,  A.  Taylor,  F.  Brnnning, 
E.  Hogan,  C.  Birk,  M.  R.  Fay,  A.  Boardman,  M.  Kerwin,  H.  Kasper,  J.  Bruce,  P. 
Boiler,  James  Kane,  H.  Sparling,-  Dan  Barton,  W.  L.  Lewis,  Fred  Feisler,  Otto 
Shoenky,  Chas.  Skinner,  Aug.  Langenobl,  Jacob  Johnsonj  E.  Moritz,  A.  Nord,  A.  Mod- 
sching,  J.  Kanath,  F.  Fitzler,  John  Zimmerly,  Fred  Zimmerly,  Jacob  Zimmerly,  J. 
Cain,  J.  Hoffman,  A.  Buedkamp,  Richard  Walsh,  Ernest  Mueller,  Jas.  Mihn,  J.  Man- 
gan,  John  Ries,  Joe  Skinner,  J.  Sienner,  J.  Heulle,  J.  Kreitmann,  M.  H.  Hermer,  Jdhn 
Pavers,  P.  L.  Fen  wick,  L.  Rayott,  J.  B.  Williams,  C.  W.  Knott,  A.  Waters,  S.  H. 
Lindsay,  R.  H.  Cair,  J.  W.  Van  Wormer,  B.  Fligh,  C.  Mason,  M.  Hyatt,  F.  Soldenbo- 
gen,F.  Freiinuth,  sr.,  Jas.  Hughes,  M.  Hambleton,  Wm.  Pyatt,  G.  Chapman,  Henry 
Dahn,  Thos.  Knox,  P.  McEnnany,  J.  McGrane,  C.  Reiohmau,  J.  Vien,  J.  Corroll, 
W.  McNamee,  P.  McGrane,  W.  Huey,  J.  Maatin,  E.  W.  Barton.  G.  Hazenfatz,  B.  Mc- 
Court,  Thos.  Walsh,  S.  Mastin,  R.  Wallace,  John  Smith,  C.  Harney,  William  Wilson, 
William  Shea,  D.  Hazenfatz,  A.  Strabbler,  W.  Riley,  J.  W.  Jamisoit,  Patrick  Kane, 
sr.,  William  Mercer,  William  Helmer,  R.  Watson,  J.  L.  Tendiok,  O.  Schell,  R.  What- 
ton,  T.  Reynolds,  J.  W.  Mercer,  L.  H.  Campbell,  F.  J.  Meislang,  S.  Bushel],  F.  W. 
Helmer,  A.  Palbert,  W.  Sante,  J.  B.  C.  Sterrett,  Charles  Fuchs,  H.  Woodworth,  G. 
Chapman,  D.  Washburne,  L.  Stantt,  W.  Freimuth,  John  Helmer,  H.  Knipe,  John 
Hopkins,  jr.,  J.  Sivener,  jr.,  H.  Dierhon,  W.  D.  H.  Ball,  Ed.  Noll,  F.  Peabody,  W. 
Stewart,  1'".  Phillips,  W.  Phillips,  John  Ryne,  Chris.  Mueller,  H.  Ai  Rotipeter,  J. 
Bowman,  S.  R'.  Hamilton,  Jacob  Piatt,  Jenry  Corbitt,  Jas.  Corbitt,  M.  Noonan,  C. 
Jones,  T.  Parnell,  J.  Moran,  W.  Hennessy,  J.  Bradley,  F.  O.  Brooks,  J.  Mouton, 
David  Walsh,  Pat  Ryan,  W.  Hamqiersmitb,  C.  Wilson,  H.  Kinderman,  J.  Kuncbner, 
sr.,  C.  Tobin,  F.  Joesching,  J.  Mitchell,  P.  Bassman,  T.  Miller,  I  Stocke,  J.  J. 
McCurry,  J.  Kundson,  jr.,  V.  Bresnahan,  C.  Ladendorf,  J.  Lynch,  F.  "Schweik- 
hardt,  M.  Wennely,  J.  Knhnel,  T.  Cantillon,  T.  Farreher,  E.  Douber,  N.  Humm, 
T. Hogan,  John  Carroll,  J.  Booth,  H.  Bruelheide,  Leo  Strahl,  G.  Neilson,  C.Ander- 
son, T.  Hennessy,  C.  Klein,  O.  Sannders,  L.  Words,  P.  Hoerr,  P.  Meisiuger,  F.  Covell, 
M.  Collins,  J.  O'Gara,  P.  Jackson,  W.  McGinn,  F.  Pickett.,  ,J.  Noonan,  A.  Larson,  W. 
Baumeyer,  P.  Goriuau,  J.  Hawkins,  T.  Besley,  W.  Sommers,  M.  Little,  H.  Chapman,  M. 
Kieman,  J.Walthers,  R.  Murphy,  P.  Kane,  J.  Kane,  J. Leahey,  J.Lynn,  F.  Stinger, P. 
Bradley,  M. Furlong,  P.Dunn,  M.Travis,  M. Downey, P. Hart,  J.  Russell,  M. Mullaly, 
J.  Kelaber,  John  Travis,  P.  Morrison,  J.  Decla,  J.  Al.  Lee,  M.  Stroebel,  W.  Dimmell,  F. 
W.  Linhorse,  Geo.  Schneider,  A.  Svanborn,  James  Muirht-ad,  W.  Steltemeier,  Joe  Izatt, 
M.  Iseman  to  appear  before  the  judges  of  our  circuit  court,  on  the  first  day  of  the  next 
term  thereof,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Saint  Louis,  at  the  court-house  in  said  city,  on 
the  first  Monday  of  April  next,  then  and  there  to  answer  the  complaint  of  the  Mis'- 
souri  Pacific  Railway  Company  as  set  forth  in  the  annexed  petition :  and  have  ydu 
then  and  there  this  writ. 

Witness,  Charles  F.  Vogel,  clerk  of  our  said  circuit  court,  with  the  seal  thereof 
hereto  affixed,  at  ofSce,  in  the  city  of  Saint  Lonis,  this  13th  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lprd  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

[S15AL  OF  CIRCUIT  COURT.]  CHARLES  F.  VOGEL,  Clerk. 

Plaintiff  states  that  it  is  a  railroad  corporation,  duly  organized  under  the  laws  of 

the  States  of ,  for  the  pnrpose  of  candying  on  and  transacting  a  general  railroad 

business  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  over  its  lines  of  railroads  in 

the  States  of ,  ana  elsewhere ;  that  it  is  the  owner  in  possession  and  entitled  to 

the  exclusive  use  of  its  said  lines  of  railway  in  this  and  other  States,  aggregating 
many  miles  in  length,  and  extending  from  the  Mississippi  River  into  and  thiough 

county  of to  the  western  boundary  of  said  State  of  Missouri,  at  Kansas  City, 

and  there  connecting  with  numerous  other  railroads,  and  having  branches  and  lines 
connecting  with  its  main  line  at  various  other  points  in  said  State,  and  extending 
through  the  same  to  and  thiough  other  States  and  Territories,  and  connecting  with 
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other  roads  leading  to  the  Pacific  coast,  to  divers  points  thronghoat  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  is  the  owner  of,  and  has  now  in  its  possession  and 
ready  for  immediate  use  within  the  said  county  of ,  a  large  number  of  locomo- 
tives, cars,  switch  engines,  and  all  other  appliances  necessary  and  proper  for  running 
and  operating  its  said  railroads,  and  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers 
over  the  same,  the  transaction  of  its  business  generally,  and  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  its  duties  to  the  public  as  a  common  carrier. 

Plaintiff  farther  states  that  the  eastern  terminus  of  its  said  lines  of  railroad  is  in 
the  city  of  Saint  Louis,  State  of  Missouri,  where  it  connects  with  many  lines  of  rail- 
road going  to  various  cities  and  other  places  north  and  east  of  said  city  of  Saint 
Louis,  to  and  from  which,  when  its  business  is  not  interrupted,  its  trains  are  con- 
stantly moving. 

Plaintiff  further  states  that  the  defendants,  most  of  whom  were  formerly  employes 

of  the  plaintiff,  are  citizens  or  residents  of  the  said  county  of ;  that  on  March 

6,  1886,  said  employes,  defendants  herein,  as  plaintiff  is  informed  and  believes,  and 
so  charges,  in  obedience  to  a  peremptory  order  from  an  organization  known  as  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  of  which  said  order  they  are  members,  without  proper  or  reasona- 
ble notice  to  plaintiff,  and  without  any  cause,  in  a  body,  abruptly,  simultaneously, 
and  wrongfully  abandoned  the  service  of  plaintiff,  and  arbitrarily  and  without  au- 
thority or  right,  and  without  the  consent  and  against  the  wishes  of  plaintiff,  at- 
tempted to  assume  custody  and  control  of  plaintiff's  said  yards,  locomotives,  switch 

engines,  cars,  tracks,  machine-shops,  and  round-houses  in  said  county  of ,  and 

themselves  refused  to  perform  any  work  or  labor  for  plaintiff,  or  to  permit  any  one 
else  to  do  so,  except  with  special  permission  from  them,  thus  unlawfully  and  wrong- 
folly  stopping  within  the  said  county  of all  work  in  the  shops  and  yards  of 

plaintiff,  and  also  the  handling  of  freight,  and  the  movement  of  trains  for  the  trans- 
portation thereof  by  plaintiff,  and  also  stopping  the  plaintiff's  passenger  trains,  ex- 
cept such  as  they  specially  permitted  to  run,  thereby  greatly  interfering  with  and 
obstructing  plaintifl''8  business  as  a  common  carrier  over  all  of  its' said  lines  of  rail- 
road, to  the  irreparable  damage  and  injury  of  the  plaintiff.  , 

Plaintiff  further  states  that  it  is  informed  and  believes,  and  so  charges,  that  the 
said  organization,  known  as  the  "  Knights  of  Labor  of  North  America,"  is  a  secret  so- 
ciety with  branches  and  sub-organizations  known  as  district  assemblies  and  lodges; 
that  the  members  of  said  organizations  are  composed  of  railroad  employes  and  other 
persons.  Plaintiff  is  not  advised  as  to  all  the  purposes  and  objects  of  said  organiza- 
tions, but  is  informed  and  believes,  and  so  charges,  that  one  of  the  avowed  purposes 
of  said  organizations  is  to  control  the  action  of  their  members  as  to  when,  how,  and 
upon  what  terms,  they  shall  enter  into  the  service  of  this  plaintiff,  and  when, 
and  nnder  what  circumstances,  they  shall  abandon  such  service,  and  also  as  to 
the  mode  and  manner  in  which  they  shall  attempt  to  compel  the  acquiescence  of  this 
plaintiff  in  any  demands  they  may  choose  to  make.  Plaintiff  further  states  that  it  is 
informed  and  believes,  and  so  charges,  that  one  of  the  said  organizations  of  the 
"  Knights  of  Labor  of  North  America  ''known  as  District  Assembly  No.  101,  is  located 
in  the  said  city  of  Saint  Louis,  of  which  J.  J.  McGarry  is  a  general  officer  and  judge 
advocate,  and  M.  H.  Palmer  is  grand  worthy  foreman ;  that  another  and  inferior  or- 
ganization of  said  Knights  of  Labor,  known  as  the  " Assembly,  Lodge  No. 

,"  is  located  in  said  county  of ,  of  which  said  lodge is  chair- 
man, and  said constitute  the  executive  committee  of  said  lodge,  and  all 

of  the  defendants  herein  are  members  of  said  lodge  and  said  district  assembly,  and 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  officers  and  executive  committees  thereof. 

Plaintiff  is  informed  and  believes,  and  so  charges,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  secret 
obligations  assumed  by  each  and  all  of  the  members  of  said  organizations,  including 
the  defendants  herein,  and  of  the  regulations  prescribed  for  their  government,  they 
are  required  to  yield  implicit  and  unquestioning  obedience  to  any  and  all  orders  or 
requests  made,  given  or  communicated  to  them  by  said  officers,  executive  committee 
or  either  of  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  verbally  or  in  writing,  relating  to  the  em- 
ployment or  service  of  themselves  or  others  by  or  in  connection  with  this  plaintiff. 

And  plaintiff  further  states  that  it  is  informed  and  believes,  and  so  charges,  that 

the  members  of  said  organizations  located  in  the  said  county  of ,  including  the 

defendants  herein,  have  held  frequent  meetings,  prior  and  subsequent  to  said  March 
6,  1886,  for  the  purpose  of  unlawfully  conspiring  and  combining  together,  and  that 
they  had  so  unlawfully  combined  and  conspired  together,  to  dictate  to  this  plaintiff 
whom  it  should,  and  whom  it  should  not  employ,  to  perform  the  various  services 
necessary  for  the  transactions  of  its  said  business.  That  said  defendants,  by  said 
unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy,  have  laken,  and  are  still  taking,  an  unlawful 
advantage  of  their  position  and  power  to  control  the  actions  and  business  of  this 
plaintiff,  and  to  wrongfully  and  unlawfully  oppress  and  destroy  its  business  and 
property,  and  to  intimidate  and  deter  by  threats  and  force  other  persons  from  entering 
into  the  service  of  plaintiff. 

Plaintiff  charges  on  information  and  belief  that  before  and  after  the  defendants 
herein  abandoned  its  service  as  hereinbefore  stated,  the  members  of  said Asaem- 
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bly  Lodcej  No. ,  and  District  Assembly,  No.  101,  inclndiug  the  defendants  herein, 

unlawfully  and  wrongfully  xjombined,  confederated,  and  conspired  together  to  prevent 
this  plaintiflf  from  running  its  trains,  using  its  shops,  operating  its  switch  engines, 
and  from  transporting  freight  and  passengers  thereon  from  its  depots  in  the  said 

county  of and  elsewhere  over  its  said  lines  of  road,  and  also  to  prevent  by 

intimidation,  threats,  and  force,  this  plaintiff  from  retaining  or  securing  the  services 
of  sach  other  men,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  its  necessary  work  in  its  said  shops 
and  yards  and  operating  its  trains,  as  are  not  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  afore- 
said, and  that  the  officers  and  executive  committee  of  said  District  Assembly  No. 

101,  and  the  officers  and  executive  committee'  of  said  Assembly  Lodge,  No. 

,  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  and  determination  of  their  respective  bodies, 

have  themselves  entered,  and  by  their  orders  and  directions  have  caused  the  other 
defendants  herein  to  enter  upon  the  premises  and  light  of  way  of  this  plain  tiflf  in  said 
county  of ,  for  the  purpose  of  ordering,  directing,  and  requesting,  and  by  in- 
timidation, threats,  and  force  causing  such  of  plaintiff's  employes  as  are  still  in 
the  service  of  plaintiff,  "tod  Who  are  willing  to  continue  in  its  service,  to  abandon 
their  employment,  and  to  refuse  to  render  such  services  as  they  have  engaged  to  ren- 
der to  this  plaintiff,  and  to  persuade  and  intimidate  by  threats  and  force  such  others 
as  are  willing,  if  unmolested  and  not  interfered  vv  ith  by  the  defendants,  to  work  for 
this  plaintiff  and  to  handle  the  freight  offered  for  transportation,  and  operate  and 
manage  the  trains  of  this  plaintiff,  and  thereby  enable  it  to  discharge  its  duty  to  the 
public  as  a  common  carrier,  to  abandon  plaintiff's  service;  and  all  said  defendants, 
including  said  officers  and  members  of  said  executive  committees,  have,  as  ordered, 
directed,  and  requested,  as  aforesaid,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  said  unlawful  confed- 
eration, combination,  and  conspiracy,  repeatedly,  wrongfully,  and  unlawfully,  and 
against  the  orders  and  protests  of  this  plaintiff,  entered  upon  'the  premises  and  right 
of  way  of  this  plaintiff  in  said  county  of ,  and  have  by  demand,  direction,  so- 
licitation, intimidation,  threats,  and  force,  deterred  and  prevented  the  servants  of 
this  plaintiff  from  rendering  it  any  service  in  its  said  shops  and  yards,  and  in  the 
operation  and  management  of  its  switch  engines  and  trains,  and  in  the  conduct  of  its 
business  and  the  discharge  of  its  duties  to  the  public  as  a  common  carrier,  and  they 
are  now  hourly  continuing  to  so  trespass  upon  plaintiff's  said  premises  and  right  of 
way,  and  to  so  interfere  with  its  servants  and  business,  to  the  irreparable  injury  and 
damage  of  the  plaintiff  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  community  at  large. 

And  the  plaintiff  on  information  and  belief  further  charges  that  the  said  defendants 
hfive,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders,  directions,  and  requests  of  said  officers  and  com- 
mittee, and  in  pursuance  of  the  said  combination  and  conspiracy  aforesaid,  repeatedly, 
unlawfully,  and  wrongfully,  and  against  the  orders  and  protests  of  this  plaintiff,  en- 
tered upon  the  premises  and  right  of  way  of  this  plaintiff  in  said  county  of  -, 
and  injured,  disabled,  and  killed  its  engines  and  cars,  so  as  to  entirely  prevent  this 
plaintiff  from  lawfully  and  peacefully  pursuing  its  said  business  as  a  common  carrier 
as  aforesaid,  and  the  said  defendants  have  threatened,  and  are  still  threatening  to, 
and  will  continue  and  repeat  the  said  several  trespasses  and  interferences  with  the 
employfe  and  said  property  of  plaintiff  hereinbefore  set  out,  so  as  to  entirely  and  in- 
definitely prevent  this  plaintiff  from  running  its  trains  and  transacting  its  business  as 
a  common  carrier,  unless  restrained'  by  the  orders  of  this  court ;  and  plaintiff  avers 
that  without  the  aid  of  this  court  it  is  utterly  powerless  to  prevent  said  unlawful  and 
wrongful  trespasses  and  interferences  with  its  said  employes  and  property,  and  is  now 
and  will  be  utterly  unable  to  transact  its  business  and  to  discharge  its  duties  to  the 
public  as  required  by  law. 

Plaintiff  further  states  that  it  is  informed  and  believes,  and  so  charges,  that  for  each 
of  the  said  several  trespasses  upon  its  said  premises  and  right  of  way,  and  interfer- 
ences with  its  said  employes  and  property,  done  and  threatened  by  the  defendants  to 
the  injury  of  this  plaintiff,  this  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  maintain  an  action  at  law,  but 
to  avail  itself  of  such  right  would  occasion  a  great  multiplicity  of  s^its,  amounting  to 
many  hundreds  each  and  every  day,  and  this  plaintiff  states  as  a  further  reason  for 
not  instituting  such  acticfns  at  law  that  it  is  informed  and  believes,  and  so  charges, 
that  said,  defendants  are  wholly  irresponsible  in  damages  adequate  to  the  great  loss 
and  injury  they  cause,  and  threaten  to  cause  daily  to  this  plaintiff,  so  that  actions  at 
law  would  be  wholly  unavailing  to  afford  adequate  redress  to  this  plaintiff  for  the 
said  loss  and  injuries. 

And  plaintiff  further  states  that  it  has,  at  vaxions  points  on  its  lines  of  road,  in  the 

State  of  Missouri  and  elsewhere,  inoludiug  said  county  of ,  a  large  number  of 

freight-trains  composed  of  cars  loaded  with  costly  and  perishable  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  which  it  is  under  contract  to  deliver  to  the  consignees  thereof  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  elsewhere,  within  a  reasonable  time  from  the  receipt  of  the 
same,  which  said  freight  this  plaintiff  •has  been  unable  to  deliver  by  reason  of  the 
said  wrongful  and  unlawful  conduct  of  the  defendants  herein,  and  if  the  threatened 
interference  of  these  defendants  with  the  business  of  this  plaintiff  and  its  efforts  to 
procure  employes  and  to  retain  those  now  in  its  service  is  carried  into  execution,  this 
plaintiff  wUl  be  wholly  unable  to  perform  its  said  contracts  to  deliver  said  freights 
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to  the  irreparable  injury  and  damage  of  this  plaintiff  and  to  the  great  damage  to  the 
consignees  thereof. 
Wherefore,  inasmncli  as  this  plaintiff  has  no  adequate  remedy  at  law  by  an  action 
.  for  damages,  for  the  said  several  grievances,  and  which  said  damages  are  likewise 
incapable  of  being  accurately  computed  or  adequately  recompensed  in  an  action  at 
law,  and  in  order  to  avert  a  threatened  irreparable  damage  and  injury  to  itself  and 
to  its  property  and  business,  and  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  grievous,  irrepar- 
able wrongs  and  injuries,  and  to  prevent  a  multiplicity  of 'suits,  this  plaintiff  prays 
that  this  honorable  court  will,  on  the  final  bearing  of  this  case,  grant  its  writ  of 
injunction,  perpetually  enjoining  and  restraining  the  said  defendants,  and  each  and 
all  of  them,  &om  entering  upon  its  said  premises  and  right  of  way,  and  &om  com- 
mitting any  of  the  said  trespasses,  acts,  and  things  threatened  as  aforesaid.  And  this 
plaintiff  ftirther  prays  this  honorable  court  that  in  the  mean  time,  and  pending  this 
litigation,  a  temporary  injunction  or  restraining  order  be  issued,  forbidding  and  com- 
manding said  defendants  and  each  of  them  from  committing  any  of  the  said  several 
acts,  trespasses,  and  things  complained  of,  and  threaten  to  be  repeated  as  hereinbefore 
set  forth,  until  the  further  orders  of  this  court,  and  the  plaintiff  prays  for  such  other 
and  further  relief  as  in  equity  and  good  conscience  it  may  be  entitled  to,  on  the  facts 
herein  stated.    And  plaintiff  will  ever  pray,  &c. 


State  of 


County  of  • 
I  on  oath  state  that  I  am  the  - 


of  the  Missouri  Pacific 

Railway  Company,  plaintiff  in  the  foregoing  petition ;  that  I  have  read  the  said  peti- 
tion, and  know  the  contents  thereof,  and  that  the  matter  and  things  stated  as  facts 
are  true,  and  the  matters  and  things  stated  upon  information  and  belief  I  believe  to 
be  true. 


Exhibit  S. — The  Missouri  Paeifie  Bailmay  Company,  leased  and  operated  lines. 

[CompatafiTe  etatement  of  averaee  wages  paid  by  the  Wabaali,  Saint  Iionls  and  Paoifio  Bailvay,  Texas 
and  Saint  Lonis  Bailway,  Illinois  and  saint  Loais  Kailway,  Batesville  and  Brinkley  Bailioad,  Ar- 
kansas ¥alley  Boate,  Cape  Girardeaa  and  Sontliwestem£ailway,^Saint  Louia,  Alton  and  Terre  Hante 
Bailroad,  Vandalia  Line,  Kansas  City,  Saint  Joseph  and  Council  Bluffs  Bailroad,  Chicago  and  Alton 
Bailroad,  and  aveTage  wages  paid  by  the  Miasonri  Paeiflc  Baihray  Company,  leased  and  operated 
lines,  for  the  following  classes  of  labor.] 


Bate  per 

day,  other 

roads. 


Bate  per 

day, 
Uisaoari 
Paciflo. 


Tncreaee. 


Decrease. 


Bridge  and  huUding  department. 

Foremen 

Carpenters 

Carpenters'  assistants  and  apprentieea 

Watchmen 

Pumpers ,......, 

Pnmp-repairers ...... 

Plasrarers 

Tinsmitha— -...- .-.,.. 

Painters 

Masons 

Tnmsportation  department. 

Yard  foremen 

Switch  gangs - 

Tardbrakemen 

Yard  switchmen 

Switch  tenders 

Flagmen  and  crossing  watchmen 

Ijoeomotive  wnd  car  d^artment. 

Stationary  engineers  and  firemen.. 

Laborers 

Foremen  and  gang  bosses 

A^hinists .- -.-i 

Hacbinists'  helpers .'. 

Uacbinists' apprentices.  ■- 

Blacksmiths — ■— 

Blacksmith's  helpers 

Blacksmith's  apprentices 

Boilermakers i 


$2  62 
200 
175 
1  40 

1  00 
265 
8  00 

2  10 
2  50 


3  15 
2  00 
2  00 
1  95 
1  40 
•  96 


180 
115 
3  05 
2  40 
1  65 

1  05 

2  75 
1  SO 

1  05 

2  85 


$3  26 
2  25 


140 

1  51 

2  68 
2  00 
2  40 
2  35 
2  35 


3  06 
2  10 
2  10 
2  10 
1  69 
1  41 


3  35 

1  50 

3  23 

2  62 
I  66 

1  42 

2  65 
1  67 

1  12 

2  66 


$0  63 


51 


1  55 
35 
18 


37 


$100 


15 
16 


10 


10 
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Exhibit  S. — The  Missouri  Padfte  Battway  Compamy,  leased  and  operated  lines — Conf  d. 


Bate  per 

day,  olher 

Toads. 


Bate  per 

day, 
MigBonii 
Paciflo. 


Increase.  Decrease. 


IioeomoHve  and  ear  {iepartment— Continned, 


Boiler  makers' helpers 

Boiler  makers'  apprentices 

Brass  molders 

Brass  molders'  helpers 

Brass  molders'  apprentices 

Iroumonlders 

Iron  molders' helpers %. 

Iron  molders'  apprentices 

Tinners , 

Tinner's  helpers 

Tinner's  apprentices 


Coppersmith's  helpers  

Coppersmith's  apprentices. . . 

Carpenters 

Carpenter  helpers 

Carpenter  apprentices ....... 

Hostlers 

Dispatchers 

Wipers 

Coal  heavers 

Painters 

Painter's  helpeiB  ...'. 

Painter's  apprei^tices 

Car  inspectors 

Car  cleaners 

Trnck  repairers 

Cabinetmakers 

TTphoIsterers 

ITpholsterer's  helpers 

ITpholsterer's  apprentices ... 

Patternmakers , 

Pattern  maker's  helpers 

Pattern  maker's  apprentices. 
Callers 


Botul  dtpofrtmtnt. 


Section  foremen . 
Section  laborers . 


fl65 

1  00 

2  75 
145 


240 
165 
105 
220 
125 
110 
285 


«I  70 

147 

300 

160 

85 


250 

1  60 
110 
180 

2  10 
175 
120 
200 

1  35 
110 

2  00 
1:75 
195 
2  76 
2  00 
1  10 


2  85 


176 
112 
2  75 
175 

1  25 

2  76 

1  75 
100 

2  50 
2  95 
165 
142 
2  62 
1  75 

1  00 
250 
175 

2  00 
285 
2  72 

1  15 
65 

2  55 


135 


47  60 
115 


66 
150 


62  60 
1  25 


to  06 
47 
26 
05 


«0  10 


25 


10 

'io 


60 


10 


16 


600 
10 


This  statement  is  based  on  flgnrAs  taken  from  Febmaiy  (1886)  pay-roUs  of  the 
abov^e-named  roads. 


Exhibit  T. — Cirenlar. 


The  foUowiue  xesolntion  was  adopted  by  District  Assembly  No.  101  at  its  annnal 
session  in  Saint  Lionis,  January  9,  1886 : 

"In  flew  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many  x>f  onr  members  are  ont  of  employment, 
and  believing  as  we  do  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  reduced  as  soon  as  possible 
to  eight  hours : 

" 'Therefore,  This  District  Assembly,  in  executive  sesBioii,  declare  that  no  Knight 
of  Labor  (roadmen  excepted)  ,beiug  a  member  of  any  local  assembly  attached  to  uiis 
District  Assembly,  be  allowed  to  work  more  than  10  hours  in  each  24  hours,  unless 
considered  to  be  absolutely  necessary  by  the  local  executive  board,  and  that  this 
District  Assembly  declare  that  no  work  be  considered  a  necessity  except  the  prompt 
movement  of  the  United  States  mails. 

"Per  order  of  District  Assembly  No.  101." 
[seal.] 

This  circular  I  took  off  of  bulletin  board  in  Faisons  roimd-honse  about  April  15, 1886. 

T.  W.  NEWELL, 
M.  M.,  M.  K.  f  X.  Sy. 
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Exhibit  U. 

No.  1. 

March  22, 1886. 
Ua  engineers  and  firemen : 

Boys,  we  warn  yon  not  to  ran  a  tiain  out  of  Atchison.     (It  is  with  regret  we  tell 
yon,  as  we  call  you  biothera.)    If  you  do  yonr  life  will  be  forfeit.    Boys,  we  want  to 
throw  off  the  ^oke  of  serfdom  and  he  freemen  like  yoniBelves.    Do  not  deny  to  ns 
what,  at  one  time,  yon  prayed  for. 
(Served  on  P.  H.  Bnms  at  Atchison.) 

No.  2. 

[Notice  to  the  traveling  pnbllo  issaed  by  S.  A.  17,  93,  and  101,  served  on  Engineer  Cavanagli  at  Atchi- 
son.] 
To  the  traveling  puhUe: 

In  the  interests  of  humanity  and  those  who  may  become  the  innocent  victims  of 
corporate  cupidity,  we  beg  leave  to  state  the  following  facts  as  pertaining  to  the  sys- 
tem of  railroads  now  affected  by  the  great  strike  in  the  Southwest : 

The  withdrawal  of  nearly  the  entire  force  of  skilled  and  experienced  mechanics  and 
trackmen  from  the  service  of  the  company  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  the  frost  is 
coming  out  of  the  ground,  and  when  every  tie  and  rail  on  the  road  needs  attention 
and  which  renders  a  large  force  of  trackmen  imperatively  necessary  to  keep  the  track 
in  order,  the  absence  of  such  force  is  dangerous  to  travel. 

Engines  must  needs  be  overhauled  after  every  trip  6r  it  becomes  dangerous  to  use 
them,  and  skilled  men  are  needed  to  perform  the  work. 

Switches  and  bridges  must  be  handled  with  skill  or  danger  results. 

The  bungling  work  of  unskilled  men  may  cost  lifo  and  limb,  and  we  feel  it  a  duty 
to  warn  the  traveling  public  against  the  condition  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  Iron  Monn- 
tain,  and  Missonri,  l^nsas  and  Texas  Railways,  who  are  running  with  one-fourth  of 
their  necessary  force,  and  those  they  have  are  a  class  who  can  never  get  emplojinent 
save  when  good  and  experienced  men  are  on  a  strike. 

Executive  Boabdb,  D.  A.  17,  93,  and  101. 

No.  3. 

[Kotioe  Mtved  on  Harvey  Fate,  March  9,  James  Boss,  March  12,  M.  Hageley,  March  18,  -with  seal  of 
Fntnre  Great  Assembly  attached.] 

Ton  are  requested  not  to  take  out  yonr  engines. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE,     [seal.] 

No.  4. 

[Notioe  nerved  on  Engineer  Jackson,  with  seal  of  Fiitai6  Great  Aesemblj  attached.] 

To  whom  it  may  concern :  Yon  are  hereby  ordered  to  allow  all  mail  trains  to  run. 

Bv  order  of  executive  committee: 

P.  J.  NOLAN,  Chairman. 
No.  5. 

INotice  from  Kansas  City  exeontive  board,  K.  of  L.,  with  seal  of  Uriah  S.  Stevens  Assembly  N  j.  3966 
attached,  served  on  J.  Speck  by  L.  J.  Keys.] 

Headquartees  Local  Executive  Board,  K.  of  L. 

To  the  B.  of  L.  E. . 

Dear  Sir  :  On  behalf  of  the  toilers  of  the  earth,  and  for  the  sake  of  our  wives  and 

children  who  are  dependent  upon  us  for  their  daily  bread,  and  in  the  name  of  justice 

we  appeal  to  your  honor  as-  a  gentleman  and  a  brother  workman  to  step  down  off  of 

your  engine  and  not  take  it  out  during  the  present  trouble. 

Yours,  fratemaUy,  ^-,,  i..vju-*T 

rj^  g.-i  By  request  of  local  executive  board,  K.  ot  L. 

No.  6. 

ICircnlar  to  the  switchmen  of  the  0.  B.,  TT.  P.  and  Mo.  Fao.  yaide,  at  Atehison,  served  on  swltohmen 
'  by  Charles  Beading.] 

Atchison,  Kans.,  April  13,  1886. 
To  the  switchmen  of  C.  B.,  TI.  P.,  and  Mo.  P.  yards,  at  Atehison:        ^ 

Brothers  :  Tou  are  all  aware  of  the  existing  troubles,  and  we  as  friends  and 
brothers  ask' you  in  the  name  of  our  families  and  our  little  children  to  cease  work 
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and  join  us  in  out  effort  to  gain  onr  point.  E^ry  man  that  comes  ont  will  belp  so 
mucn.  When  one  comes  out  he  shoald  use  his  in^aence  to  keep  any  one  from  taking 
his  place.  And  to  come  to  a  general  understanding  you  should  appoint  a  time  to 
meet  and  try  and  agree  to  come  out  all  together. 

By  request  of  committee. 
.'   P.  S.^We  -Would  suggest  that  the  hour  of  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  April  13, 1886,  for  a  meet- 
ing at  the  Santa  F^  switch-house,  10th  street. 

No.  7. 

[Notiae  with  seal  of  local  assembly  attached,  to  employia  of  C.  B.,  U.  F.  and  Ho.  Fac.  Bye.,  to 
quit  work  until  farther  notice,  signed  by  3.  H.  Cooper.] 

Headquarters  Executive  Board,  K.  of  L. 
*  Achison,  April  9,  1886. 

All  Knights  of  Labor  emplojred  on  the  Central  Branch  and  Missouri  Pacific  Bail- 
ways  are  hereby  notified  to  quit  work  until  farther  notice. 
By  order  general  executive  board  and  district  101. 

J.  H.  COOPER, 
[l,.  8.]  Chairman. 

Attest :  Local  Executive  Committee. 

J.  E.  BUTLEDGE,  M.  W. 

No.  8. 

(The  Tiades-TTnion  Extra,  the  end.] 

SAun*  LODIS,  March  31,  12.40. 
Gteneral  executive  board  orders  all  men  to  work  pending  arbitration. 

MARTIN  IRONS, 
J.  H.  COOPER. 
No.  9. 

[Circnlar  "So.  2.] 

Atchison,  Marcle^,  1886. 
All  Knights  of  Labor  and  others  are  requested  to  leave  the  works,  tracks,  and  build- 
ings of  the  company. 

J.  H.  COOPER,  , 
JOHN  MAYNE, 
,  C.  W.  WALKEM, 

MTxdnMve  Committee. 
No.  10. 

Letter  from  R.  H.  Emerson,  April  18,  with  anonymous  notice  to  J.  R.  Van  Boutam, 
saying  that  "if  you  do  not  quit  work, you  wiU  suffer  a  loss  that  will  do  you  great 
harm ;  if  you  want  to  save  your  property,  go  out  and  stay  ont."  Van  Boutam  was 
at  th^t  time  working  as  gang  boss  laborer,  C.  B.  shops  at  Atchison. 

On  same  night,  about  2  o'clock,  a  large  rock  was  thrown  through  his  bed-room 
window.    No  damage  done,  as  he  had  moved  his  bed  into  a  back  room. 

No.  11.    . 

Sanctuary  of  Local  Assembly,  K.  op  L.,  No.  2952. 

AtcMson,  Kans.,  March  13, 1836. 
Deas  SiK  :  The  executive  board  desire  me  to  convey  to  you  their  wish  that  you 
cease  to  fire  up  freight  engines. 

Shoald  this  be  done,  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  would  help  other  employes  in 
bringing  the  matters  in  dispute  to  a  speedy  termination,  and  we  feel  that  "  he  that  is 
'not  with  u8  is  against  us)' 

We  hope  yo:i  will  be  able  to  help  us  in  this  particular  at  least,  and  remain, 
Yoars,  for  labor, 

C.  W.  WALKEM, 

R.  H.  EUMERSON,  Esq.,  M.  M. 
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No.  12. 

Sanctuary  of  Local  Assbmbly,  E.  of  L.,No.  29.^2. 

Aiehison,  Kana.,  March  11, 1886. 
To  the  engineer  in  charge : 

Yon  are  hereby  informed  that  you  take  yonr  engine  and  train  out  at  your  own  risk, 
there  being  considerable  risk  when  there  is  no  one  to  keep  the  road  and  stock  in  re- 
pairs. We  advise  you  not  to  undertake  bo  risky  a  work,  for  your  own  safety.  Believe 
us,  for  yonr  own  safety. 

By  order  of  executive  committee. 

In  token  we  hereby  afSz  our  official  seal. 

[L.  8.] 

No.  13. 

[Kotice.1 

All  good  and  honorable  people  are  called  upon  to  boycott  the  Iron  Mountain  bridge 
across  the  Arkansas  River  until  the  present  difSculty  is  settled  between  that  road  and 
its  employ^.  Farmers,  travelers,  and  working  people,  we  call  upon  you  to  help  us 
put  down  this  Grant  corporation.  Do  not  cross  on  his  bridge  and  pay  money  in  his 
cofi'ers  to  help  him  to  grind  down  the  poor  men  who  are  fighting  for  their  rights  and 
the  rights  of  their  wives  and  children  and  of  generations  to  come. 
Bespectfnllv, 

A  STBIKEB. 
No.  14. 

[Warning.] 

To  the  Engineers  and  Firemen  of  the  Gould  Southweaiern  System : 

Please  do  not  sacrifice  your  lives  by  being  shoved  out  on  trains  by  Government 
officials  or  Gould's  petty  officers.    Last  call.    Fair  warning. 

"BUSINESS." 

No.  15. 
To  Wage- Workers : 

Any  work  done  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  present  aids  them  in 
putting  off  a,  settlement  of  the  present  difficulty  by  a  speedy  and  just  termination. 

We  wonld  therefore  ask  the  working  classes  and  all  others  to  refrain  from  offering 
their  services  to  replace  men  now  on  strike,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  "Jn  injury  to 
one  is  the  concern  of  all." 
By  order  of — 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

No.  16. 

[An  address.] 

MOBERLY,  Mo.,  Augvtst  1,  1885. 
To  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  everywhere,  greeting : 

Never  since  the  establishment  of  our  Brotherhood,  noble  and  holy,  never  since  the 
plighting  of  our  vows  of  friendship  and  .defense,  has  there  been  so  great  an  outrage 
and  indignity  as  that  which  in  the  action  of  the  "Wabash"  has  been  thrown  in  our 
face  by  -me  great  syndicate  of  Western  railway  corporatioins.  Not  satisfied  with  re- 
fusing to  hear  our  committee  of  arbitration ;  not  satisfied  with  the  denial  of  our  right 
to  exist  as  a  body ;  not  satisfied  with  arrogating  the  right  to  drive  us  as  slaves,  or 
chain  us  in  dungeons  by  the  power  of  corruption  clothed  in  the  ermine  of  the  United 
States  court;  not  satisfied  with  denying  us  every  right  as  American  citizens  and 
heaping  upon  us  every  indignity  as  to  slaves  and  convicts,  it  has  reached  the  apex  of 
meanness  by  refusing  our  general  master  workman,  T.  V.  Powderly,  that  courtesy 
due  any  gentleman  and  under  any  circumstances.  General  Master  Mechanic  Barnes, 
w.hen  requested  togrant  Mr.  Powderly  and  his  associates  an  interview,  imperiously 
refused  to  do  eo.  When  an  interview  was  sought  by  Mr.  Powderly  with  Mr.  Talmage, 
the  latter  would  not  notice  his  dispatch. 

Now,  these  great  corporations  to  whom  we  have  granted  all  the  franchises  they 
possess,  and  to  whom  we  as  a  people  have  given  all  the  privileges  they  have,  but  who, 
nevertheless,- ride  roughshod  over  every  right  of  our  citizens  and  violate  with  im- 
punity every  law  that  opposes  their  will ;  who  trench  themselves  behind  a  United  States 
court  for  the  purpose  of  shielding  themselves  from  justice  and  at  the  same  time  inflict 
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every  hardship  npon  others  which  their  arrogance  may  dictate.  These  baunt  defiance 
in  onr  faces ;  these  challenge  us  to  the  great  conflict  of  the  age ;  these  assert  that 
labor  has  no  rights  that  capital  is  bound  to  respect ;  these  insult  every  representative 
of  our  order  and  spurn  the  gentlemanly  approaches  of  our  chief  b£Scer,  and  spit  upon 
our  claims  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  Of  happiness. 

How  long  shall  these  things  he  1  How  long  shall  we  continue  to  receive  insults 
and  injuries  f  How  long  shall  these  pirates  of  onr  rights  and  earnings  go  unre- 
buked,  while  with  arrogance  and  insolence  they  trample  down  our  every  right  f 
Shall  we  not  rise  in  the  power  of  our  manhood  and  overthrow  their  citadels  and 
strongholds?  Fellow  Knights,  the  crisis  is  upon  us;  labor  and  capital  have  met  in 
deadly  conflict.  Now  for  victory,  or  never.  Let  every  true  Knight  resent  the  insult 
to  our  noble  order  and  our  manly  chief.  Be  ready  to  obey  the  order  of  the  General 
Executive  Board.  If  railroads  say  that  Knights  of  Labor  shall  not  Work,  why  may 
not  Knights  of  Labor  say  that  railroads  may  not  work  ? .  See  to  it  that  the  wheels  of 
a  "scab"  road  do  not  pollute  the  rails  of  upright  roads.  Once  for  all,  brothers,  lib- 
erty or  death.  ♦ 

By  order  of  executive  board  of  D.  A.  93. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  at  Parsons,  Kans : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  various  Knights  of  Labor  assemblies  on  the 
Gould  system,  held  at  Parsons,  Kans.,  on  the  xi5th  instant,  the  following  resolutions 
were  passed : 

Whereas  the  Wabash  Railway  Company  have  declared  war  against  the  Knights 
of  Labor — First,  by  a  general  lock-out  along  the  line ;  second,  by  a  refusal  to  treat 
with  the  board  of  arbitration  appointed  by  District  Assembly  93  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor;  third,  by  issuir g  private  instructions  to  their  foremen  to  hire  only  such  men 
as  will  sever  their  connection  with  the  Knights  of  Labor;  and 

Whereas  the  employes  of  the  Wabash  Railway  have  been  weakened  by  a  long 
series  of  short  hours  and  long  lay-oflfs,  until  many  of  them  are  in  straitened  circum- 
stances :  Therefore  be  it 

Besolved,  That  we,  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  the  Missouri  Faeific  leased  and  op- 
erated lines  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railroads,  in  convention  assembled  in  Parsons, 
Kans.,  do  pledge  ourselves  as  American  citizens,  having  the  true  interest  of  our 
country's  welfare  at  heart,  to  stand  fiLrmly  by  the  Wabash  employes,  sustaining  them 
by  our  sympathy,  money,  and  our  lives,  if  necesspry. 

Besolved,  That  as  American  citizens  we  claim  the  right,  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  to  assemble  together  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  matters  per- 
taining to  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large. 

Besolved,  That  we  consider  it  for  the  best  interest  of  corporations  and  employ^ 
that  all  differences  should  be  settled  by  arbitration  rather  than  by  strikes,  as  strikes 
should  only  be  resorted  to  as  a  last  resort,  and  that  as  the  Wabash  Railway  Company 
have  refused  to  treat  with  the  arbitration  committee,  no  other  course  remains. 

Besolved,  That  we  appeal  to  the  government  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Illinois,  and  In- 
diana to  insist  that  the  troubles  now  existing  on  the  Wabash  Railway  be  adjusted 
immediately,  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee  by  the  United  States  court  to  treat 
with  the  arbitration  committee  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Besolved,  That  as  citizens  of  the  above-named  States  we  deem  it  to  the  interestof 
the  general  commonwealth  that  this  matter  should  be  adjusted  at  once. 

Besolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  governors  of  the 
above-named  States,  and  also  be  spread  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 

Given  at  Parsons,  Kans.,  this  25th  day  of  July,  188.5. 

No.  17. 

[Circnlar  liTo.  1. — HeadqnarterB  Bxeontive  Board  of  Employes  MisBoaii  Pacific  leased  and  operated 
lines  and  TexBA  and  Pacific  Kailroad8.J 

Armoubdaub:,  Kans.,  July  27, 1885. 
On  and  after  Monday,  August  3,  1885,  no  employ^  in  any  department,  except  train- 
men, will  work  more  than  ten  hours  in  each  day  and  night,  not  even  for  the  time  and 
one-half  given  by  the  company,  excepting  in  cases  of  break-downs  or  wrecks,  where 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  tbe  running  of  trains. 

All  employ^  are  expected  to  do  a  fair  day's  work  for  the  money  he  receives,  and  to 
at  once  report  to  the  officers  of  the  company  any  destraction,  waste,  or  theft  of  prop- 
erties belonging  to  the  company,  no  difference  by  whom  destroyed  or  stolen. 

You  are  further  ordered  to  at  once  organize  at  each  point  where  work  is  done  a 
shop  committee,  to  see  that  all  the  above  is  strictly  carried  ont,  and  that  none  are  em- 
ployed who  will  not  assist  in  so  doing. 
By  order  of  executive  board. 

D.  G.  JOHNSON, 

Chairman. 
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No.  18. 

Afbii,  12, 1886. 
Deab  Sir  and  Brother  :  I  appeal  to  you  as  a  Enight  of  Labor  to  lemember  the 
obligation  you  hare  taken  at  the  altar  and  at  once  withdraw  from  the  seirviceof  this 
railway  company  who  have  vowed  to  break  np  onr  order  if  they  can ;  for  the  sake  of 
your  honor  save  yourself  the  disgrace  of  being  advertised  in  the  Journal  as  one  of  the 
most  contemptible  things  a  man  can  be,  "  a  scab."  For  the  sake  of  the  good  you  have 
done  the  order,  for  the  sake  of  the  Mends  you  have  in  the  order,  I  appeal  to  you  to 
save  yourself  whilst  there  is  yet  time.  Withdraw  from  the  service  of  your  enemies 
and  return  to  the  ranks  of  the  most  noble  order  on  earth ;  be  a  man ;  you  can  yet  be 
reinstated  among  your  fellow-workmen  and  will  be  received  by  them  with  open  arms. 
Ton  know,  as  I  know,  and  every  other  man  with  common  sense  knows,  we  have  not  the 
railway  company  to  fight,  but  the  men  in  our  own  ranks  who  like  you  weaken  and  fall 
by  the  wayside.  We  are  on  the  point  of  victory  and  a  great  and  glorious  victory  too. 
Come  out  and  join  in  the  victory.  Stay  there  and  fall  with  the  enemy.  Again  I  aay 
remember  your  obligation  and  be  a  man  once  and  forever. 
Yours  fraternally,  local  executive  board, 
[1-8.]  •  H.  J.  MUKEELL, 

Seeretory. 
No.  19. 

(Notice  served  on  A.  B.  Hughey  and  also  on  William  Wier,  painter's  apptetitioe,  at 
SedaUa,  similttr  to  the  one  above.) 

No.  20. 

[Three  notices  served  at  thtee  diffeient  times  on  Engineer  Trogle.] 

Nevada,  Mo.,  3,22,86. 
We  do  hereby  request  you  not  to  take  that  engine  out  of  this  yard.    By  so  doing  you 
deprive  your  fellow  men  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
By  order  of  the  executive  committee.  A.  L.  37691  E.  of  L. 

[L.8.] 

No.  21. 

Sanctcart  L.  a.  3703,  April  18, 1886. 
Brother  Webb  :  Owing  to  having  received  word  from  some  of  onr  brothers  that 
they  have  been  informed  of  their  expulsion,  we  wish  to  inform  yon  that  this  is  not  so, 
and  hereby  request  yon  to  attend  onr  meetings  to-morrow  at  the  hours  of  10  and  4 
o'clock. 
By  orders  of  L.  A.  3703  E.  of  L. 
It.  8.] 
Brother  Barry  will  be  present. 

No.  22. 

(Same  place  and  same  date  as  above.) 

Brother  Moban  :  Ton  are  hereby  requested  to  attend  » meeting  of  the  E.  of  li., 
at  3  o'clock,  April  18,  1886. 
By  order  of  T.  B.  Barry,  member  of  general  executive  board. 
[L.  s.] 

No.  23. 

f  Anonymous  notice  served  on  Charles  'West,  engineer,  at  De  Soto,  ICarch  28.] 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  giving  yon  "  strait  goods "  when  I  warn  you  that  inasmuch  as 
you  value  your  life,  limb,  and  future  prosperity,  desist  from  runnibg  your  iron  steed 
over  the  I.  M.  B.  B.  until  the  present  conditions  shall  have  changed.  I  speak  advis- 
edly in  this  matter,  and  trust  you  wiU  tumble  ere  it  shall  be  too  late. 

[No  signature.] 
No.  24. 

(B'otice  served  on  L.  Kelly,  engineer,  at  De  Soto,  Uarch  28.] 

Dear  Sib:  My  profound  respect  -for  your  personal  safety  in  connection  with  your 
responsible  and  hazardous  occupation,  compels  me  as  a  friend  to  warn  you  from  fur- 
ther efforts  as  an  engineer,  for  I  am  in  possession  of  such  facts  as  assures  me  that 
yonr  life  and  limb  will  not  be  safe  under  the  existing  circumstances.  Beware  ere  it 
is  too  late,  for  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 

[No  signature.] 
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No.  35. 

Pamstink,  Tbx.,  4, 12,  86. 
S.  F.  Wood  : 

Beak  Sib  :  As  a  friend  I  take  it  as  a  duty  incnmbent  upon  me  to_  inform  you  of  a 
conversation  which  was  overheard  by  me  relative  to  threats  made  against  you  and  Mr. 
Bushart.  Prom  what  I  could  make  out  he  was  in  favor  of  carrying  his  purpose  into 
execution  as  soon  as  possible,  but  it  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  his  compan- 
ions, who  denounced  in  very  strong  terms  any  act  of  violence.  Did  I  not  deem  your 
lives  in  imminent  peril  I  would  not  have  taken  this  liberty. 

The  party  referred  to  above  was  addressed  as  George  by  his  companions  several 
times  and  once  or  twice  as  Badford.  Not  deeming  safe  or  prudent  at  this  time  to  give 
my  name,  but  should  circumstances  warrant  I  will  make  it  known  to  you.  For  the 
present. 

Tours, 

B.  L.  F. 

it  [ 

No.  26. 
[ITotioe  to  8.  H.  Spangler,  foreman  mMshinei;  department,  Taylor,  Tex.] 

Tatlok,  Tex.,  April,  1886. 

S.  H.  SFAN6I.ER : 

Sir  :  You  are  warned  to  leave  this  place  inside  of  four  days  after  reeeiving  this 
notice,  and  if  you  don't  you  can  risk  the  penalty;  also  some  of  your  Mbnds  can  take 
warning  from  this  notice.  For  fear  some  one  might  mistake  himself  as  your  iriends, 
we  will  give  you  their  names :  Stimish,  Ande  Hammons,  George  Spangler,  George 
Walice.    They  are  the  ones  that  will  have  to  hunt  other  quarters. 

The  Organized  Cowmen's  Moobe  No.  Onx. 

No.  27. 

Nevada,  24. 
ToL.  O.  Craig,  Garwood: 

Tell  yonr  men  for  the  sake  of  humanity  to  stop  work.    We  don't  wish  to  tell  you 
the  second  time. 
By  order  of  K.  L. 

No.  28. 

lOffioe  of  District  I^tmoial  Seoretaiy,  Bietriet  Assembly  "So.  101.    T.  J.  MOler,  Pin.  Sec] 

Farsqns,  Kansas,  3, 12, 1886. 

To  the  aeotion-men  of  the  southwest  Govld  system  of  railroads : 

In  compliance  with  orders  of  executive  bo^rd  of  district  101,  we  ask  you  to  im- 
mediately quit  work,  as  said  board  have  demanded  $1.50  per  day's  wages  for  all  un- 
skilled labor. 

W.  L.  BUCHANAN, 
Chairman  pro.  tern.,  L.  Mx.  Boar  A,  L.  A.  37U3. 
.  i 

To  H.  FiTZPATRiCK,  Gf.  B.  U, : 
I  shall  continue  work  so  long  as  I  have  any  tools  to  work  with. 
Bespectfully, 

J.  D.  BOTER, 
Foremam. 
No.  29. 

[Local  Order  of  (be  Knigbts  of  Labor  of  Nortb  America.    Peace  and  prosperity  to  tbe  faitbfiiL] 

St.  Lottib,  Mo.,  April  13, 1886. 
Walter  Bubdeix: 

Dear  Sir  :  Having  heard  of  your  father,  Valentine  Burdell,  spoken  of  very  un- 
favorably because  he  has  taken  the  foremanship  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  blacksmith 
shop  at  Saint  Louis,  and  fearing  his  life  is  in  danger  if  he  stays  there,  I  entreat  you, 
if  you  can  possibly  do  so,  to  take  him  out.  I  take  this  interest  in  this  matter  because 
I  have  heard  you  very  favorably  reported  by  an  old  Springfield  friend  of  yours.  If 
yon  do  not  wish  your  father  to  be  branded  as  a  scab,  get  him  out  at  once. 

On  behale  of  an  old  friend  of  yours. 
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No.  30. 

Section  2,  of  Article  3,  constitution  for  local  aasemblies:  "Any  member  failing  to 
pay  his  dnes  for  three  months  shall  be  suspended  from  all  the  rights  and  priyileges  of 
membership." 

Sbdaua,  3,  30, 1886. 
Brother  B.  Bradley,  to  Local  Aatembly  No.  3654,  Dr. 

For  dnes,  $2.30.    For  assessments,  10  cents.    Total,  $2.40. 

Yon  are  requested  to  pay  the  same  immediately,  otherwise  you  will  be  dealt  with 
according  to  law. 

[I.  8]  J.  H.  SCHEEE,  J?".  S. 

Bring  this  with  you. 

No.  31. 

[Notioe  signed  by  Jilartiii  Irons,  addressed  to  E.  E.  Sibley,  vith  the  seal  of  FroereaBive  Assembly  No. 

4054,K.ofL.l  ' 

Sbdaua,  Uo.,  29,  86. 
Mr.  E.  E.  SlBLET,^EBq.: 

Please  do  not  try  to  take  out  freight  trains  until  we  can  find  out  if  dispatch  from 
Powderly  is  true  in  regard  to  settlement,  receiyed  this  morning. 
■     [L  8.]  MAETIN  IRONS. 


Exhibit  V. — Memorandum  of  suits  brought  against  strikers. 

In  the  circuit  court.  Saint  Louis  City.  The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  vs. 
J.  J.  McGarry  and  471  others.  Injunction  to  restrain  defendants  from  Interfering 
with  plaintifi's  property,  &c.  March  13^  1886,  temporary  restraining  order  granted! 
April  16,  1886,  this  case  set  for  trial  specially  on  May  20. 

Hannibal  court  of  common  pleas,  Marion  County,  Missouri.  The  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  Company  vs.  Strikers  (number  unknown).  Injunction,  &,e.  April  8,  1886, 
temporary  injunction  granted. 

In  the  circuit  court  of  Pettis  County.  The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  vs. 
Strikers  (number  unknown).  Injunction,  &c.  March  18,  1886,  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  granted. 

In  the  circuit  court  of  Cass  County.  The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  vs. 
Strikers  (number  unknown).  Injunction,  &c.  March  18, 1886,  temporary  injunction 
granted. 

In  circuit  court,  Franklin  County,  Missouri.  The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany vs.  SMkers  (number  unknown).  Injunction  &c.  March  17,  1886,  temporary 
injunction  granted. 

In  circuit  court,  Osage  County,  Missouri.  The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company 
vs.  Strikers  (number  nnloiown).  Injunction,  &e.  March  17,  1$86,  temporary  in- 
junction granted. 

In  circnit  court,  Labette  County,  Kansas.  The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company 
vs.  Strikers  (number  unknown).  Injunction,  &c.  March  16,  1886,  temporary  in- 
junction granted. 

In  circnit  court,  Jackson  County.  The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  vs. 
Strikers  (number  unknown).  Irgunction  granted.  March  17,  1886,  temporary  in- 
junction granted.' 

In  circuit  court,  Johnson  County,  Missouri.  The  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany vs.  Strikers  (number  unknown).  Injunction,  &c.  March  18,  1886,  temporary 
Injunction  granted. 

In  the  circnit  court,  Pulaski  County.  Saint  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern 
Railway  vs.  Strikers.    Il^unction,  &c.    March  15, 1886,  temporary  injunction  granted. 

In  ciricuit  court,  Mississippi  County.  Saint  IJouis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern 
BaUway  vs.  Strikera.   Injunction,  &o.   March  19, 1886,  temporary  injunction  granted. 
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